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PAST  L—BUSTOU 


CHAPTER  I. — WILKES  AND  LXBBRTT. 


Was  there  erer  a  time  that  did  not 
tiiink  highly  of  its  own  importance? 
Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the 
world  did  not  believe  itself  to  be  going 
to  pieces,  and  when  alarming  pamph- 
lets  on  "the  present  crisis"  ^d  not 
lie  anbought  on  the  counters  of  the 
booksellers?  Poor  mortals  that  we 
are,  how  we  do  make  the  most  of  our 
own  little  portion  in  the  general  drama 
of  history  I  Nor  are  we  quite  wrong, 
after  alL  There  is  nothing  really  to 
laugh  at  in  our  laborious  anxieties 
about  this  same  *'  present  crisis,"  which 
is  always  happening,  and  never  over. 
"  We  five  in  earnest  times  " — what  is 
there  in  the  incessant  repetition  of  this 
stereotyped  phrase,  but  an  explicit  as- 
sertion,  as  it  were,  by  each  generation 
for  itself,  that  the  great  sense  of  life, 
transmitted  already  through  so  many 
generations,  is  now,  in  turn,  passing 
through  t^^  The  time  that  we  our. 
selves  are  alive,  the  time  that  our  eyes 
behold  the  light,  and  that  the  breath 
18  strong  in  our  nostrils,  that  is  the 
crisis  for  us ;  and  although  it  belongs 
to  a  higher  than  we  to  determine  the 
worth  of  what  we  do,  yet  that  we 
should  do  every  thing  with  a  cer. 
tain  amount  of  vehemence  and  bustle, 
seems  but  the  necessary  noise  of  the 
shuttle,  as  we  weave  forth  our  allotted 
portion  of  the  general  web  of  exist- 
ence. 

Well,  eightv  years  ago,  there  was 
"a  crisis"  m  fingland.  That  was  the 
time,  reader,  when  our  great-grand- 
fiithers,  laudably  intent  on  bring. 
ing  about  your  existence  and  mine, 
irer^  for  that  purpose,  paying  court 
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to  our  reluctant  great-grandmothers. 
George  III.,  an  obese  young  sovereign 
of  thirty- three,  had  then  been  ten  years 
on  the  throne.  Newspapers  were  not 
so  numerous  as  now  ;  parliament  was 
not  open  to  reporters ;  and,  had  gen- 
tlemen of  the  liberal  press  been  alive 
with  their  present  political  opinions, 
every  soul  of  them  would  have  been 
hanged.  Nevertheless,  people  got  on 
very  well ;  and  there  was  enough  for  a 
nation  of  seven  millions  to  ta^e  into- 
rest  in  and  talk  about,  when  they  were 
in  an  inquisitive  humour.  Lord  North, 
for  example,  an  ungainly  country  gen- 
tleman, with  goggle  eyes  and  big 
cheeks,  had  just  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  as  the  head  of  a  Tory  mi. 
nistry  ;  Lord  Chatham,  throwing  off 
his  gout  for  the  occasion,  had,  at  tho 
age  of  sixty-two,  resumed  his  place  in 
the  public  eye  as  the  thundering  Jove 
of  the  Opposition  ;  Bute  and  Scotch, 
men  were  still  said  to  be  sucking  the 
blood  of  the  nation ;  and  Edmund 
Burke,  then  in  the  prime  of  his  strength 
and  intellect,  was  publishing  masterly 
pamphlets,  and  trying  to  construct, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  a  new  Whig  party. 
Among  the  notabilities  out  of  parlia- 
ment were.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  then 
past  his  sixty-first  year,  and  a  most 
obstinate  old  Tory;  his  friend  Sir 
Joshua,  fourteen  years  younger ;  Goldy, 
several  years  younger  still ;  and  Gar- 
rick,  fifty-four  years  of  age,  but  as 
sprightly  as  ever.  In  another  circle, 
but  not  less  prominently  before  the 
town,  were  Parson  Home  and  Mrs. 
Macaulay ;  and  all  England  was  ring. 
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ing  with  the  terrible  letters  of  the  in- 
visible Junius.  But  the  man  of  the 
hour,  the  hero  of  the  self-dubbed  crisis, 
vras  John  Wilkes. 

Arrested  in  1763,  on  account  of  the 
pubhcation  of  No.  45  of  the  North 
Briton,  in  which  one  of  the  King's 
speeches  had  been  severely  commented 
on ;  discharged  a  few  days  afterwards 
in  consequence  of  his  privilege  as  a 
member  of  parliament ;  lifted  instan- 
taneously  by  this  accident  into  an  im- 
examplcd  blaze  of  popular  favour; 
persecuted  all  the  more  on  this  ac- 
count by  the  court  party ;  at  last,  in 
January,  1764,  expelled  from  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote 
declaring  him  to  be  a  seditious  libeller ; 
put  on  his  trial  thereafter,  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  escaping 
sentence  only  by  a  voluntary  flight  to 
France;  this  squint-eyed  personage, 
known  up  to  that  time  only  as  a  pro- 
fligate wit  ^bout  town,  who  lived  on 
his  wife's  money,  and  fascinated  other 
women  in  spite  of  his  ugliness,  had 
now  been  for  six  years  the  idol  and 
glory  of  England.  For  six  years 
**  Wilkes  and  Forty-five"  had  been 
chalked  on  the  walls;  '* Wilkes  and 
Liberty"  had  been  the  cry  of  the  mobs; 
and  portraits  of  Wilkes  had  hung  in 
the  windows  of  the  print-shops.  He- 
membering  that  he  was  the  champion 
of  liberal  opinions,  even  pious  Dis- 
senters had  forgotten  his  atheism  and 
bis  profligacy:  they  distinguished,  they 
said,  between  the  man  and  the  cause 
which  he  represented. 

For  a  year  or  two  the  patriot  had 
been  content  with  the  mere  echo  of 
this  applause  as  it  was  wafted  to  him 
in  Paris ;  but,  cash  failing  him  there, 
and  the  parliament  from  which  he  had 
been  ejected  having  been  dissolved, 
he  had  returned  to  England  early  in 
1768 ;  had  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  city  of  London  ;  had  lost 
that  election ;  but  had  almost  instantly 
afterwards  been  returned  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  Hereupon  he  had  ven. 
tured  to  surrender  himself  to  the  pro- 
cess of  the  law ;  and  the  result  had 
been  his  condemnation,  in  June,  1768, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  ^1,000,  and  under- 
go an  imprisonment  of  twenty-two 
months.  ISTor  had  this  been  all.  No 
sooner  had  parliament  met  than  it 
had  proceeded  to  expel  the  member 
for  Middlesex.  Then  had  begun  the 
tug  of  war  between  parliament  and  the 
oeople.    Thirteen  days  after  his  ex- 


pulsion, the  exasperated  electors  of 
Middlesex  had  again  returned  Wilkes 
as  their  representative,  no  one  having 
dared  to  oppose  him.  Again  the  house 
had  expelled  him,  and  a^ain  the  clec 
tors  had  returned  him.  Not  till  after 
the  fourth  farce  of  election  had  the 
contest  ceased.  On  that  occasion  three 
other  candidates  had  presented  them- 
selves ;  and  one  of  them.  Colonel 
Luttrell,  having  polled  296  votes,  had 
been  declared  by  the  house  to  be  duly 
elected,  notwithstanding  that  the  votes 
for  Wilkes  had  been  four  times  as  nu- 
merous. Tremendous  then  had  been 
the  outcry  of  popular  indignation ; 
during  the  whole  of  the  years  1768 
and  1769  **  the  violation  of  the  right 
of  election  by  parliamentary  despot- 
ism" had  been  the  great  topic  of^the 
country  ;  and  in  the  beginnmgof  1770 
this  was  still  the  question  of  uie  hour, 
the  question  forced  by  the  people  into 
all  other  discussions,  and  regarding 
which  all  candidates  for  popular  fa- 
vour, from  Chatham  himself  down  to 
the  parish  beadle,  were  obliged  dis- 
tinctly to  declare  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  Wilkes  was  in  the  King's 
Bench,  Southwark.  His  consolations, 
we  may  suppose,  were,  that  by  all  this 
his  popularity  had  been  but  increased ; 
that  Parson  Home  and  the  Society 
for  the  protection  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
had  organised  a  subscription  in  his 
favour,  which  would  more  than  pay 
his  fine ;  and  that  the  whole  country 
was  waiting  to  do  him  honour  on  the 
day  when  he  should  step  out  of  prison. 

It  came  at  last:  Tuesday,  the  17th 
of  April,  1770.  There  was  a  consi^ 
derable  show  of  excitement  all  day  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  prison ;  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  the  patriot, 
getting  into  a  hackney  coach  late  in 
the  afternoon,  made  his  way  past  the 
cordial  clutches  of  the  mob,  mto  the 
country.  That  evening  and  the  next 
there  were  huzzas  and  illuminations 
in  his  honour ;  the  house  of  Beckford, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  then  aristo- 
cratic region  of  Soho-square,  was  con- 
spicuously decorated  with  the  word 
"  Liberty ;"  and  public  dinners  to  ce- 
lebrate the  release  of  the  patriot  were 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

The  rejoicings  were  not  confined  to 
London.  In  many  other  towns  of 
England  there  were  demonstrations  in 
honour  of  Wilkes.  A  list  of  the  chief 
places  may  still  be  culled  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.      From  these 
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newspapers  we  learn,  what  indeed 
might  have  been  independently  sur- 
misedy  that  not  the  least  eager  among 
the  towns  of  England  in  this  emulous 
show  of  regard  for  Wilkes,  was  the 
ancient  mercantile  city  of  Bristol.  The 
following  appeared  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, as  from  a  Bristol  correspondent, 
on  the  very  day  of  Wilkes's  release : — 

'    **  Bristol,  April  14M We  hear  that, 

on  Wednesday  next,  being  the  day  of 
Mr.  Wilkes's  enlargement,  forty-five 
persons  are  to  dine  at  the  *  Crown,'  in 
the  passage  leading  from  Broad-street 
to  Tower-lane.  The  entertainment  is  to 
consist  of  two  rounds  of  beef,  of  451bs. 
each  ;  two  legs  of  veal,  weighing  451bs. ; 
two  ditto  of  pork,  451bs. ;  a  pig  roasted, 
451bs.  ;  two  puddings,  of  4dlbs.  ;  45 
loaves  ;  and,  to  drink,  45  tankards  of 
ale.  After  dinner,  they  are  to  smoke 
45  pipes  of  tobacco,  and  to  drink  45 
bowls  of  punch.  Among  others,  the 
following  toasts  are  to  be  given: — 1. 
Long  lire  the  Kins^ ;  2.  Long  live  the 
supporters  of  British  liberty  ;  3.  The 
Magistrates  of  Bristol.  And  the  dinner 
to  be  on  the  table  exactly  45  minutes 
after  two  o'clock." 


Whether  this  precise  dinner,  thus 
announced  by  the  Bristol  correspon* 
dent  of  the  Advertiser  was  held  or  not, 
must,  we  fear,  remain  a  mystery;  but 
that  there  were  several  dinners  in  Bris- 
tol  on  the  occasion  is  quite  certain. 
On  Thursday,  the  19th,  m  particular, 
a  public  entertainment  (possibly  the 
above,  with  the  day  altered)  was  given 
in  honour  of  the  patriot  by  "an  emi- 
nent citizen,"  and  attended  by  many 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
place. 

Ah  I  the  poetry  of  coincidences  I  On 
that  same  Thursday  evening,  while  the 
assembled  guests  in  the  **  Crown"  were 
clattering  their  glasses  in  the  hot  room, 
puf&ng  their  tobacco-smoke,  and  mak- 
ing  the  roof  ring  with  their  tipsy 
uproar,  there  was  walking  moodily 
through  the  streets  of  Bristol,  a  young 
attorney's  apprentice,  who,  four  days 
before,  had  been  discharged  from  his 
employment  because  he  had  alarmed 
his  master  by  threatening  to  commit 
suicide.  This  attorney's  apprentice 
was  Thomas  Chatterton. 


CHAPTER  n. 


THS  ATTORKBT'S  APPRKNTICB  OV  BRISTOL. 


It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1760, 
that  a  poor  widow,  who  supported  her- 
self and  two  children  by  dressmaking, 
and  by  keeping  a  small  day-school  in 
one  of  the  back  streets  of  Bristol, 
gained  admission  for  her  younger  child, 
a  boy  seven  years  and  nine  months  old, 
into  Colston's  school,  a  charitable  foun- 
dation, similar,  in  some  respects,  to 
Christ's  Hospital  in  London.  The  hus- 
band of  this  widow,  a  rough,  drunken 
fellow,  who  had  been  a  singer,  or  sub- 
chaunter,  in  the  cathedral  choir  of  Bris- 
tol, as  well  as  the  master  of  a  kind  of 
free  school  for  boys,  had  died  a  month 
or  two  before  his  son's  birth.  An  old 
grandmother,  however — either  the  wi- 
dow's own  mother  or  her  husband's— i 
was  still  alive,  dependent,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  the  family. 

For  nearly  seven  years,  or  from 
August,  1760,  to  July,  1767,  the 
boy  remained  an  inmate  of  Cols- 
ton's school,  wearing,  as  the  Christ's 
Hospital  boys  still  do,  a  blue  coat 
and  yellow  stockings,  and  receiving, 
acconiing  to  the  custom  of  the  insti- 
tution, such  a  plain  education  as  might 
fit  him  for  an  ordinary  mercantile  or 


mechanical  occupation.  But,  from 
the  very  first,  the  boy  was  singular. 
For  one  thing,  he  was  a  prodigious 
reader.  The  Bible,  theological  trea-. 
tises,  scraps  of  history,  old  magazines, 
poetry,  whatever  in  the  shape  of  a 
printed  volume  came  in  his  way,  all 
were  eagerly  pounced  upon  and  de- 
voured ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  his 
reputation  in  this  respect  enabled  him 
to  lay  one  or  two  circulating  libraries 
under  friendly  contribution.  Then, 
again,  his  temper,  people  remarked, 
had  something  m  it  quite  unusual  in 
one  so  young.  Generally  very  sullen 
and  silent,  he  was  liable  to  sudden  and 
unaccountable  fits  of  weeping,  as  well 
as  to  violent  fits  of  rage.  He  was  also 
extremely  secretive,  and  fond  of  being 
alone  ;  and,  on  Saturday  and  other 
holiday  afternoons,  when  he  was  at 
liberty  to  go  home  from  school,  it  was 
quite  a  subject  of  speculation  with  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Chatterton,  and  her  ac- 
quaintances, what  the  boy  could  be 
aoing,  sitting  alone  for  hours,  as  was 
his  habit,  in  a  garret  full  of  all  kinds 
of  out  of  the  way  lumber. 
When  he  was  about  ten  years  of  a 
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It  became  known  to  Bome  of  his  seniors 
that  the  little  Blue-coat  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  verses.  His  first 
attempt  in  this  way  had  been  a  pious 
little  achievement,  entitled,  "  On  the 
Last  Epiphany  ;  or,  Christ's  coming 
to  Judgment;"  and  so  proud  had  he 
been  ofthis  performance,  and  so  am- 
bitious  of  seemg  it  in  print,  that  he  had 
boldly  dropped  it,  one  Saturday  after- 
noon, into  the  letter-box  of  Felix  Far* 
'^ley*s  Bristol  Journal,  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  high  local  repute.  It  accord, 
mgly  appeared  in  the  columns  of  that 
newspaper  on  the  8th  of  January,  1763. 
From  that  day  Chatterton  was  a  sworn 
poet.  Piece  after  piece  was  dropped 
by  him  during  a  period  of  three  years 
into  the  letter-box  of  the  accommodat- 
ing Journal.  Only  one  of  these,  how- 
ever, is  it  necessary  to  mention  parti- 
cularly— a  little  lampoon,  print^  the 
7th  of  January,  1764,  and  entitled, 
"  The  Churchwarden  and  the  Appa- 
rition; a  Fable."  A  Mr.  Joseph 
ThomaSj  a  brick- maker  by  trade, 
chancing,  in  that  year,  to  hold  the 
office  of  churchwarden  for  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary  KcdcliiTe,  had  greatly 
scandalized  the  public  mind  by  causing 
the  old  church-yard  to  be  levelled,  and 
the  surplus  earth  and  clay  to  be  carted 
away,  as  people  said,  for  his  own  pro- 
fessional uses.  For  this  outrage  on 
decorum  he  was  much  attacked  by  the 
local  press,  and  nowhere  more  severely 
than  in  the  above-mentioned  verses  of 
the  little  Blue-coat,  in  whom,  by- the- 
bye,  there  must  have  been  a  kind  of 
hereditary  resentment  of  such  a  piece 
of  sacrilege,  for  his  ancestors,  the  Chat- 
tertons,  had  been  sextons  of  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Rcdcliffe  for  a  period  of 
one  hundred  and  fiftv  years  continu- 
ously ;  and  the  office  had,  in  fact,  only 
passed  out  of  the  family  on  the  death 
of  an  older  brother  of  his  father,  named 
John  Chatterton. 

The  date  does  not  seem  quite  cer- 
tain, but  it  was  probably  nearly  three 
years  After  this  occurrence,  and  when 
Chatterton  would  be  above  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  senior  boys 
m  the  Blue-coat  School,  that  he  stepped, 
one  afternoon,  into  the  shop  of  a  Mr. 
Burgum,  partner  of  a  Mr.  Catcott  in 
the  pewter  trade. 

*'i  have  found  out  a  secret  about 
'u,  Mr.  Burgum,"  he  said,  going  up 
*h»  pewterer  at  his  desk. 

eed:  what  is  it?"  said  Mr. 


"  That  you  are  descended  from  one 
of  the  noblest  families  in  England.'* 

**  I  did  not  know  it,"  said  the  victim. 

'*  It  is  true,  though,"  said  Chat- 
terton,  and,  to  prove  it,  I  will  brin? 
vou  your  pedigree  written  out,  as  I 
have  traced  it  by  the  help  of  books  of 
the  peerage  and  old  parchments." 

Accordingly,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
he  a^ain  called,  and  presented  the 
astonished  pewterer  with  a  manuscript 
copy-book  headed  in  large  text,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  Account  of  the  Family  of  the  De 
Ber^ham,  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  this  time ;  collected  from  original 
Records,  Tournament-rolls,  and  the  He- 
ralds of  March  and  Garter  Records,  by 
T.  Chatterton." 

In  this  document  the  Burgum  pf>di. 
gree  was  elaborately  traced  up,  through 
no  end  of  great  names  and  illustrious 
intermarriages,  to  one  **  Simon  de 
Seyncte  Lyze,  alias  Senliz,"  who  had 
come  into  England  with  the  Conquer- 
or ;  married  a  daughter  of  the  Saxon 
chief,  Waltheof ;  become  possessed, 
among  other  properties,  of  Burgham 
Castle,  in  Northumberland ;  and  been 
eventually  created  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton. 

Pleased  with  the  honours  thus  unex- 
pectedly  thrust  upon  him,  the  pewterer 
gave  the  Blue- coat  five  shillings  for  his 
trouble.  To  show  his  gratitude.  Chat. 
terton  soon  returned  with  "  A  Conti- 
nuation  of  the  Account  of  the  Family  of 
the  De  Btwham,  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  this  Time."  In  the  original 
pedigree,  the  young  genealogist  had 
judiciously  stopped  short  at  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  the  supplement, 
however,  he  ventures  as  far  down  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  back  to  which 
point  the  pewterer  is  left  to  supply 
the  links  for  himself.  But  the  chief 
feature  in  the  pedigree,  as  elaborated  in 
the  second  document,  is,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  other  great  names,  it  contains 
a  poet.  This  poet,  whose  name  was 
John  De  Bergham,  was  a  monk  of  the 
Cistercian  order  in  Bristol ;  he  had  been 
educated  in  Oxford,  and  was  **  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived."  He  wrote  several 
books,  and  translated  some  part  of  the 
Iliad  under  the  title  of  '*  Romance  of 
Troy."  To  give  Mr.  Burmim  some 
idea  of  the  poetic  style  of  this  distin- 
guished man,  his  anci'stor,  there  was  in- 
serted  a  short  poem  of  his  in  the  ancient 
dialect,  entitled  "  The  Romaunte  of  the 
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Cnyclite ;"  and  to  render  the  meaning 
of  the  poem  more  Intelligible,  there  was 
appended  a  modern  metrical  paraphrase 
of  it  by  Chatterton  himself. 

By  the  eclat  of  this  wonderful  piece 
of  genealogical  and  heraldic  ingenuity 
done  for  Mr.  Burgum,  as  well  as  by 
the  occasional  exercise  in  a  more  or 
less  publio  manner  of  his  talent  for 
verse-making,  Chatterton,  already  re- 
cognised as  the  first  for  attainments 
among  all  the  lads  in  Colston's  school, 
appears  to  have  won  a  kind  of  reputa- 
tion with  a  few  persons  of  the  pew- 
terer's  stamp  out  of  doors,  honest  peo- 
ple, with  small  pretensions  to  literature 
themselves,  but  willing  to  encourage  a 
clever  boy  whose  mother  was  in  poor 
circumstances. 

It  was  probably  through  the  influ- 
ence of  such  people  that,  after  having 
been  seven  years  at  the  school,  he  was 
removed  from  it  in  July,  1767,  to  bo 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  John  Lambert,  a 
Bristol  attorney.  The  trustees  of  Col- 
ston's school  paid  to  Lambert,  on  the 
occasion,  a  premium  of  ten  pounds; 
and  the  arrangement  was,  that  Chat- 
terton should  be  bound  to  him  for 
seven  years,  during  which  period  he 
was  to  board  and  lodge  in  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's house,  his  mother,  however,  un- 
dertaking to  wash  and  mend  for  him. 
There  was  no  salary ;  but,  as  usually 
happens  in  such  cases,  there  were  pro- 
bablv  means  in  Bristol  by  which  a  lad 
writing,  as  Chatterton  did,  a  neat  clerk's 
hand,  could  hope  to  earn,  now  and 
then,  a  few  stray  shillings.  At  any 
rate,  he  had  the  prospect  of  finding 
himself,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  a  Bristol  attorney. 

Lambert's  office-hours  were  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the 
evening,  with  an  interval  for  dinner ; 
from  eight  till  ton  in  the  evening  the  ap- 
prentice was  at  liberty,  but  he  was  re- 
quired to  be  home  at  bis  master's 
house,  which  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  office,  punctually  by  ten.  An 
indignity  which  he  felt  very  much,  and 
more  than  once  complained  of,  was  that, 
by  the  household  arrangements,  which 
were  under  the  controul  of  an  old  lady, 
his  master's  mother,  he  was  sent  to 
take  his  meals  in  the  kitchen,  and  sleep 
with  the  footboy.  To  set  against  this, 
however,  there  was  the  advantage  of 
plenty  of  spare  time ;  for,  as  Lambert's 
Dusiness  was  not  very  extensive,  the 
.apprentice  was  often  left  alone  in  the 
..office  wi^  nothing  q>eoial  to  do,  and 


at  liberty  to  amuse  himself  as  he  liked. 
From  copying  letters  and  precedents, 
he  could  turn  to  <' Camden's  Britannia,'* 
an  edition  of  which  lay  on  the  office- 
shelves,  to  **  Uolinshed's  Chronicles," 
to  **Speght's  Chaucer,"  to  "Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,"  or  to  any  other  book  that 
he  could  borrow  from  a  library,  and 
smuggle  in  for  his  private  recreation. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  tradition  goes,  his 
master,  entering  the  office  unexpect- 
edly, would  catch  him  writing  verses, 
and  would  lecture  him  on  the  subject. 
Once  the  ofifence  was  still  more  serious^ 
An  anonymous  abusive  letter  had  been 
sent  to  Mr.  Warner,  the  head- master 
of  Colston's  school,  and  by  the  texture 
of  the  paper,  and  other  evidences,  this 
letter  was  traced  to  the  ex-Bluecoat  of 
Mr.  Lambert's  office,  whose  reasons  for 
sending  it  had  probably  been  personal. 
On  this  occasion,  his  master  was  so 
exasperated  as  to  strike  him. 

A  young  attorney's  apprentice^  of 
proud  and  sullen  temper,  discontented 
with  his  situation,  ambitious,  conscious 
of  genius,  yet  treated  as  a  boy  and 
menial  servant,  such  was  Chatterton 
during  the  two  years  that  followed  his 
removal  fi*om  the  Bluecoat  School.  To 
this  add  the  want  of  pocket-money ; 
for,  busy  as  he  was  with  his  master's 
work,  and  his  own  secret  exercises  in 
the  way  of  literature,  it  is  still  authen- 
tically known,  that  he  found  time  of 
an  evening  not  only  to  drop  in  pretty 
regularly  at  his  mother's  house,  but 
also  to  do  as  other  attorneys'  appren- 
tices  did,  and  prosecute  little  flirtations, 
such  as  all  apprentices,  literary  or 
otherwise,  like  to  find  practicable. 
Altogether,  the  best  glimpse  we  have 
of  Chatterton  in  his  commoner  aspect 
as  an  attorney's  apprentice  in  Bristol, 
is  that  which  we  get  from  a  letter 
written  bv  him,  during  his  first  year 
with  Mr.  Lambert,  to  a  youth  named 
Baker,  who  had  been  hb  chum  at  Col- 
ston's school,  and  had  emigrated  to 
America.  Baker  had  written  to  him 
from  South  Carolina,  informing  him, 
amongst  other  things,  that  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  an  American  belle,  of  the 
name  of  Iloyland,  whose  charms  had 
obscured  his  memorv  of  the  Bristol  fair 
ones ;  and  begging  him,  it  would  also 
appear,  to  woo  the  Muses  in  his  favour, 
and  transmit  him  across  the  Atlantic  a 
poem  or  two,  to  be  presented  to  Miss 
Uoyland.  Chatterton  complies,  and 
sends  a  long  letter,  beginning  with  a 
few  amatory  effusions  to  Mias  Hoyland, 
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such  as  Baker  wanted,  and  concluded 
thus: — 

'*  March  6th,  1768. 

"Dear  Friend, — I  must  now  close 
my  poetical  labours,  my  master  being 
returned  from  London.  You  write  in 
a  yery  entertaining  style ;  though  I  am 
afraid  mine  will  be  to  the  contrary. 
Your  celebrated  Miss  Rumsey  is  going 
to  be  married  to  Mr.  Fowler,  as  he  him- 
self informs  me.  Pretty  children  !  about 
to  enter  into  the  comfortable  yoke  of 
matrimony,  to  be  at  their  liberty ;  just 
apropos  to  the  old  law,  but  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.  For  a  lover, 
heaycns  mend  him  !  but,  for  a  husband, 
oh,  excellent !  What  a  female  Machia- 
▼el  this  Miss  Rumsey  is  I  A  very  good 
mistress  of  nature,  to  discover  a  demon 
in  the  habit  of  a  parson ;  to  find  a  spirit 
so  well  adapted  to  the  humour  of  an  clng- 
lish  wife ;  that  is,  one  who  takes  off  his 
hat  to  every  person  he  chances  to  meet, 
to  show  his  staring  horns,  and  very 
politely  stands  at  the  door  of  his  wife's 
chamber  whilst  her  gallant  is  entertain- 
ing her  within  !  0  mirahile,  what  will 
human  nature  degenerate  into  ?  Fowler 
aforesaid  declares  he  makes  a  scruple  of 
conscience  of  being  too  free  with  Miss 
Rumsey  before  marriage.  There's  a  gal- 
lant for  you  !  Why,  a  girl  with  anything 
of  the  woman  would  despise  him  for  it.  But 
no  more  of  it.  I  am  glad  you  approve  of  the 
ladies  in  Chairlestown ;  and  am  obliged 
to  you  for  the  compliment  of  including 
me  in  your  happiness.  My  friendship  is 
as  firm  as  the  white  rock  when  the  black 
waves  war  around  it,  and  the  waters 
burst  on  its  hoary  top  ;  when  the  driv- 
ing wind  ploughs  the  sable  sea,  and  the 
rising  waves  aspire  to  the  clouds,  turn- 
ing with  the  rattling  hail.  So  much  for 
heroics ;  to  speak  plain  English,  I  am, 
and  ever  will  be,  your  unalterable  friend. 
I  did  not  give  your  love  to  Miss  Rumsey, 
having  not  seen  her  in  private  ;  and  m 
public  she  will  not  sneak  to  me,  because 
of  her  great  love  to  Fowler,  and  on  ano- 
ther occasion.  I  have  been  violently  in 
love  these  three-and-twenty  times  since 
your  departure,  and  not  a  few  times 
came  off  victorious.    I  am  obliged  to 

?rou  for  your  curiosity,  and  shall  esteem 
t  very  much,  not  on  account  of  itself, 
but  as  coming  from  you.  The  poems. 
Ice,  on  Miss  Hoylano,  I  wish  better  for 
her  sake  and  your's.  The  *  Tourna- 
ment,' I  have  only  one  canto  of,  which  I 
send  herewith  ;  the  remainder  is  entirely 
lost.  I  am,  with  the  greatest  regret, 
going  to  subscribe  myself,  your  faithful 
and  constant  friend  till  death  do  us 
pare, 

**  Thomas  Chaitkrton. 

**  Mr.  Baker,  Charletlown, 
*•  Sooth  GiioUBa.** 


When  Chatterton  wrote  this  letter 
he  was  fifteen  years  and  four  months 
old.  To  its  tone  as  illustrative  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  his  character  we  shall  have 
yet  to  allude  ;  meanwhile  let  us  attend 
to  the  reference  made  in  it  to  the 
Tournament,  one  canto  of  which  is  said 
to  bo  sent  along  with  it.  The  poem 
here  meant  is  doubtless  the  antique 
dramatic  fragment  published  among 
Chatterton's  writings  in  the  assumed 
guise  of  an  original  poem  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  descriptive  of  a  tournament 
held  at  Bristol  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  From  the  manner  of  the  allusion  it 
is  clear  that  as  early  as  this  period  of 
Chatterton's  life»  that  is,  before  the 
close  of  the  first  year  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  was  in  the  habit  of  showing 
about  to  some  of  his  private  friends 
poems  in  an  antique  style,  which  he 
represented  as  genuine  antiques,  copied 
from  old  parchments  in  his  possession. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  about  six 
months  afler  the  date  of  the  foregoing 
epistle  that  he  made  his  debut  in  the 
professed  character  of  an  antiquarian 
and  proprietor  of  ancient  manuscripts^ 
before  the  good  folks  of  Bristol  gene- 
rally. 

In  September,  1768,  a  new  brid^ 
was  opened  at  Bristol  with  much  civic 
pomp  and  ceremony.  While  the  ex- 
citement was  still  fresh,  the  antiqua- 
ries of  the  town  were  startled  by  the 
appearance,  in  Felix  Farley's  Journal^ 
of  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
ceremonies  that  had  attended  the  simi- 
lar opening,  several  centuries  before, 
of  the  old  bridge,  which  had  just  been 
superseded.  This  account,  communi- 
cated  by  an  anonymous  correspondent 
signing  himself  "  Dunhelmus  Bristo- 
liensis,"  purported  to  be  taken  from  an 
old  manuscript,  contemporary  with  the 
occurrence.  It  described  how  the 
opening  of  the  old  bridge  had  taken 
place  on  a  "  Fridaie ;"  how,  on  that 
"  Fridaie,"  the  ceremonies  had  begun 
by  one  *'  Master  Greggorie  Dalbenye** 
going,  <<  aboute  the  toUynge  of  the 
tenth  clock,"  to  inform ''  Master  Mayor 
all  thyngs  were  prepared;"  how  the 
procession  to  the  bridge  had  consistedj 
nrst,  of  <<  two  Bcadils  streying  fresh 
stre,"  then  of  a  man  dressed  as  "a 
Saxon  Elder  man,"  then  of*'amickle 
strong  manne  in  armour  carrying  a 
huge  anlace  (i.  e.  sword)"  then  of 
<<six  claryons  and  minstrels,"  then  of 
<*  Master  Mayor "  on  a  white  horse* 
then  of  '*the  Eldermen  and  Cittio 
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Brothers" on  sable  horses;  and,  finally, 
of  "  the  preests,  parish,  mendicant,  and 
*lBeculor,  some  synging  Saincte  War- 
burgh's  song,  others  sounding  claryons 
thereto,  and  otherssorae  citrialles  ;*' 
how,  when  the  procession  had  reached 
the  bridge,  the  '*raanne  with  the  an- 
lace "  took  his  station  on  a  mound 
reared  in  the  middle  of  it ;  how  the  rest 
gathered  round  him,  **  the  pi-eestes  and 
freers,  all  in  white  albs  making  a  most 
goodlie  shewe,"  and  singing  <<  the  song 
of  Saincte  Bald wyn;'*  how,  when  this 
was  done,  "  the  manne  on  the  top 
threwe  with  greet  mycht  his  anlace 
into  the  see,  and  the  claryons  sounded 
an  auntiant  charge  and  forloyn ;"  how 
then  there  was  more  singing,  and, 
at  the  town- cross,  a  Latin  sermon 
**  preeched  by  Balph  de  Blundeville ;" 
and  how  the  day  was  ended  by  festivi. 
ties,  the  performance  of  the  play  of 
"The  Knyghtes  of  Bristow"  by  the 
friars  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  light- 
ing of  a  great  bonfire  on  Kynwulph 
Hill. 

The  antiquaries  of  the  town  were 
eager  to  know  the  anonymous  ''  Dun- 
heunus  Bristoliensis  "  who  had  contri- 
buted this  perfectly  novel  document  to 
the  archives  of  Bristol ;  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  identifying  him  with  Mr. 
Lambert's  sino:ular  apprentice, — the 
discoverer,  as  they  would  now  learn,  of 
a  similar  piece  of  antiquity  in  the  shape 
of  a  pedigree  for  Mr.  Burgum,  the 
pewterer.  Examined,  coaxed,  and 
threatened  on  the  subject  of  his  autho- 
rity, Chatterton  prevaricated,  but  at 
last  adhered  to  the  assertion  that  the 
manuscript  in  question  was  one  of  a 
collection  which  had  belonged  to  his 
father,  who  had  obtained  them  from 
the  large  chest  or  cofier  in  the  muni- 
ment-room of  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Redclifie.  And  here,  whether  owing 
to  his  obstinacy  or  to  the  stupidity  of 
the  inquisitors,  the  matter  was  allowed 
to  rest. 

The  general  impresssion  that  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  the  author  of  the 
communication  relative  to  the  opening 
of  the  old  bridge,  was  that  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's apprentice  was  really  a  very  ex- 
traordinary lad,  who,  besides  being  a 
poet  in  a  small  way,  was  also  a  dabbler 
in  antiquities,  and  had  somehow  or 
other  become  possessed,  as  he  said 
himself,  of  valuable  materials  respect- 
ing the  history  of  Bristol.  Accordmgly 
he  became,  in  some  sense,  a  local  cele- 
brity.   Among  the  persons  that  took 


him  by  the  hand  were  one  or  two  of 
some  name  and  importance  in  Bristol — 
Mr.  George  Catcott,  the  partner  of 
Mr.  Burgum ;  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Catcott ;  and  Mr.  Barrett, 
a  surgeon  in  good  practice.  Two  of 
these  had  a  reputation  as  literary  men. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Catcott  had  written  a 
book  in  support  of  the  Noachian  view 
of  the  Deluge,  and  was,  besides,  accord- 
ing to  Chatterton's  delineations  of  him, 
a  kind  of  oracle  on  scientific  points  at 
Bristol  tea-parties,  where,  "shewing 
wondering  cits  his  fossil  store,"  he 
would  expound  his  orthodox  theory  of 
springs,  rocks,  mountains,  and  strata. 
What  the  reverend  Catcott  was  at  re- 
fined tea-parties,  his  coarser  brother, 
the  pewterer,  was  at  taverns.  Chat- 
terton thus  hits  him^off: — 

■ft 

**  So  at  Llewellyn'i  your  great  brother  sita, 
The  leuj^hter  of  his  tributary  wita, 
Kuling  the  noisy  multitude  m>  ith  ease- 
Empties  his  piut,  and  sputters  his  decreet." 

Mr.  Barrett,  the  surgeon,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  sedate  professional  man, 
of  repute  as  an  antiquarian,  and  known 
to  be  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of 
Bristol. 

The  two  Catcotts,  Barrett,  and  Bur- 
gum, with  some  others,  known  either 
through  their  means  or  independently 
of  them  ;  Mr.  Matthew  Mease,  a  vint- 
ner ;  Messrs.  Allen  and  Broderip,  two 
musicians  and  church  organists;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Broughton ;  Mr.  Clayfield,  a 
distiller,  **  a  worthy,  generous  man;" 
Mr.  Alcock,  a  miniature  painter;  to- 
gether with  certain  nondescripts,  desig- 
nated as  Mr.  Cary,  Mr.  Kator,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Rudball,  Mr.  Williams, 
&c.,  chiefly,  as  we  imagine,  young  men 
of  mercantile  pursuits  and  literary  as- 
pirations,— such,  so  far  as  we  can  col- 
lect their  names,  were  the  principal 
acquaintances  and  associates  of  Chat- 
terton during  his  apprenticeship  with 
Mr.  Lambert.  There  are  references 
also  to  some  acquaintances  of  the  other 
sex, — Mrs.  Baker,  Mrs.  Carty,  Miss 
Webb,  Miss  Sandford,  Miss  Bush, 
Miss  Thatcher,  Miss  Hill,  &c.,  not  to 
omit  the  most  conspicuous  of  all,  and 
the  only  one  between  whom  and  Chat- 
terton one  is  able  to  surmise  a  senti- 
mental relation,  that  "  female  Machia- 
vel,  MissRiirasey,"  sospitefuUy  alluded 
to  in  the  letter  to  the  transatlantic 
Mr.  Baker.  The  Catcotts,  Barrett, 
and  Burgum,  however,  come  most  into 
notice.  On  the  Rev.  Mr.  Catcott, 
Chatterton,  we  are  to  suppose,  drops  in 
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occasionally^  to  listen  to  a  prelection 
on  fossils  and  the  deluge;  Burgum  and 
the  other  Catcott  he  may  sometimes 
meet  at  Matthew  Mease's,  where  Cat- 
cott acts  the  chairman  ;  and  from  Bar- 
rett, calling  on  him  at  his  surgery  once 
a  week  or  so,  he  receives  sensible  ad- 
vices as  to  the  propriety  of  making 
poetry  subordinate  to  his  profession,  as 
well  as  (what  he  greatly  prefers)  the 
loan  of  medical  and  uncommon  books. 
It  is  to  this  little  public  of  hetero- 
geneous individuals — clergymen,  sur- 
geons, tradesmen,  vintners,  and  young 
apprentices  like  himself,  that  Chatter- 
ton  produces  his  Rowley  poems,  and 
other  antique  writings.  As  early  as 
the  date  oi  the  Burgum  pedigree,  we 
have  seen,  he  had  ventured  to  bring 
out  one  antique  piece,  the  ''  Romaunt 
of  the  Cnychte,"  by  the  so-called  John 
de  Bcrgham.  To  this  had  been  added, 
as  early  as  the  commencement  of  1 768, 
the  "  Tournament,"  the  poem  alluded 
to  in  the  letter  to  Baker,  as  well  as, 
perhaps,  other  pieces.  Further,  in  the 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  old  bridge 
(September,  1768),  references  are  in- 
troduced to  the  "  Songe  of  Saincte 
Warburghe,"  and  the  **  Songe  of 
Saincte  Baldwynne,"  showing  that 
these  antiques  must  have  been  then 
extant.  In  short,  there  is  evidence 
that,  before  the  conclusion  of  his  six. 
teenth  year,  Chatterton  had  produced 
at  least  a  portion  of  his  alleged  antiques. 
But  the  year  that  followed,  or  from  the 
close  of  1 768  to  the  close  of  1 769,  seems 
to  have  been  his  most  prolific  period  in 
this  respect.  In  or  about  the  winter  of 
1768-9,  that  is,  when  he  had  just  com- 
pleted  his  sixteenth  year,  he  produced, 
in  the  circle  of  his  friends  above  men- 
tioned, his  ballad  of  **The  Bristowe 


Tragedie;*'  his  *•  tragical  interlude"  of 
'*  Ella,"  in  itself  a  large  poem  ;  his 
"Elinoure  and  Juga,"  a  fine  pastoral* 
poem  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses ;  and 
numerous  other  pieces  of  all  forms  and 
lengths,  in  the  same  antique  spelling. 
Then,  also,  did  he  first  distinctly  give 
the  account  of  those  pieces  to  which  he 
ever  afterwards  adhered — to  wit,  that 
they  were,  for  the  greater  part,  the 
compositions  of  Thomas  Rowley,  a 
priest  of  Bristol  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, many  of  whose  manuscripts,  pre- 
served in  the  muniment  room  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  had  come  into  his 
hands. 

The  Catcotts  were  the  parties  most 
interested  in  the  recovered  manu- 
scripts ;  and  whenever  Chatterton  had 
a  new  poem  of  Rowley's  on  his  hands, 
it  was  usually  to  Mr.  George  Catcott 
that  he  first  gave  a  copy  of  it.  To 
Mr.  Barrett,  on  the  other  hand,  ho 
usually  imparted  such  scraps  of  ancient 
prose  records,  deeds,  accounts  of  old 
churches,  &c.,  as  were  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  that  gentleman  in  preparing  his 
history  of  Bristol.  So  extensive,  in 
fact,  were  the  surgeon's  obligations  to 
the  younnr  man,  that  he  seems  to  have 
thought  It  impossible  to  requite  them 
otherwise  than  by  a  pecuniary  recom- 
pense. Accordingly,  there  is  evidence 
of  an  occasional  guinea  or  half-guinea 
having  been  transferred  from  the  pocket 
of  Mr.  Barrett  to  that  of  Chatterton  on 
the  score  of  literary  assistance  rendered 
him  in  the  progress  of  his  work.  From 
the  Catcotts,  too,  Chatterton  seems, 
on  similar  grounds,  to  have  now  and 
then  obtained  something.  That  they 
were  not  so  liberal  as  they  might  have 
been,  however,  the  following  bill  in 
Chatterton 's  handwriting  will  show  :— 


"  Mr.  G.  Catcott, 

"  To  the  Executors  of  T.  Rowley. 
**  To  pleasure  reed,  in  readg.  bis  Historic  works        X5    5 
■  hb  Poetic  works  JE5    5 


0 
0 


£10  10    0" 


Whether  the  above  was  splenetically 
sent  to  Calcott,  or  whether  it  was  only 
drawn  up  by  Chatterton  in  a  cashless 
moment  by  way  of  frolic,  is  not  cer- 
tain ;  the  probability,  however,  is,  that 
if  it  was  sent,  the  pewterer  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  aischarge  it.  Yet  he 
was  not  such  a  hard  subiect  as  his  part- 
ner, Burgum,  whom  Chatterton  (no 
doubt  ailer  sufficient  trial)  represents 
«8  stinginess  itself. 


But  it  was  not  only  as  a  young  man 
of  extensive  antiquarian  knowledge  and 
of  decided  literary  talent  that  Chatter- 
ton was  known  in  Bristol.  As  the  trans- 
criber of  the  Rowley  poems,  and  the 
editor  of  curious  pieces  of  information, 
derived  from  ancient  manuscripts  which 
he  was  understood  to  have  in  his  pos- 
session, the  Catcotts,  Barrett,  and  the 
rest,  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him:  but 
thero  were  other  phases  in  which  be 
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Appeared,  bj  no  means  so  likely  to  re- 
oommend  him  to  their  favour,  or  to  the 
fiiYour  of  such  other  influential  persons 
in  the  community  as  might  have  been 
disposed  to  patronise  modesty  in  com. 
bination  with  youth  and  literature. 

In  a  town  of  70,000  inhabitants 
(which  was  about  the  population  of 
Bristol  eighty  years  ago)  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  the  public  charac- 
ters  are  marked  men — the  mayor,  the 
yarious  aldermen  and  common-council- 
men,  the  city  clergymen,  the  chief  gro> 
cers,  bankers,  and  tradesmen,  the  teach, 
ers  of  the  public  schools,  &c.,  are  all  re- 
cognised as  they  pass  along  the  streets ; 
and  their  peculiarities,  physical  and 
moral,  such  as  the  red  nose  of  Alder- 
man Such-an-one,  the  wheezy  voice  of 
the  Rev.  Such-another,  and  the  bluster- 
ing self-importance  of  citizen  Such-a- 
third,  are  perfectly  familiar  to  the  col- 
lective civic  imagination.  Now,  it  is  the 
most  natural  of  all  things  for  a  young 
man  in  such  a  town,  just  arrived  at  a 
tolerable  conceit  of  himself,  and  deter- 
mined to  have  a  place  some  day  in  Mr. 
Craik's  **  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 
Difficulties,"  to  be  seized  wim  a  tre- 
mendous disrespect  for  everything 
locally  sacred,  and  to  delight  in  pro- 
mulgating it.  What  nonsense  they  do 
talk  in  the  town-council ;  what  a  mise- 
rable set  of  mercantile  rogues  are  the 
wealthy  citizens;  what  an  absence  of 
liberahty  and  high  general  intelligence 
there  is  in  the  whme  procedure  of  the 
community — these  are  the  common- 
places (oflen,  it  must  be  confessed, 
true  enough)  through  which  the  high- 
spirited  young  native  of  a  middle- class 
British  town  must  almost  necessarily 
pass,  on  his  way  to  a  broader  apprecia- 
tion of  men  and  things.  Through  the 
sorrows  of  Lichfield,  the  Lichfield  youth 
realises  how  it  is  that  all  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth ;  and,  pinched 
by  the  inconveniences  of  Dundee,  the 
aspirant  who  is  there  nursed  into  man- 
hood turns  down  his  shirt-collar  at  all 
things,  and  takes  a  Byronic  view  of  the 
entire  universe. 

Chatterton  was  specially  liable  to 
this  discontent  with  everything  around 
him.  Of  a  dodged,  sullen,  and  pas. 
■ionate  disposition,  not  without  a  con- 
siderable spice  of  malice ;  treated  as  a 
boy,  yet  with  a  brain  consciously  the 
most  powerful  in  Bristol ;  sadly  in  want 
of  pocket-money  for  purposes  more  or 
less  questionable,  and  having  hardly 
any  means  of  procaring  it--lie  topk  his 


revenge  out  in  satire  against  all  that 
was  respectable  in  Bristol.  If  Mr. 
Thomas  Harris,  then  the  Right  Wor- 
shipful Mayor  of  the  city,  passed 
him  on  the  pavement,  either  ignorant 
what  a  youth  of  genius  he  was  pushing 
aside,  or  looking  down  somewhat  as. 
kance,  as  a  Mayor  will  do  at  an  attor- 
ney's apprentice  that  will  not  take  off 
his  hat  when  he  is  expected,  the  thought 
that  probably  arose  in  his  breast  was, 
*'  You  are  a  purse-proud  fool,  Mr. 
Mayor,  and  I  have  more  sense  in  my 
little  finger  than  you  have  in  your  whole 
body."  If  there  was  a  civic  dinner, 
and  Chatterton  was  told  of  it,  the  re- 
mark would  be,  what  feeding  there 
would  be  among  the  aldermen  and  city 
brothers ;  what  guzzling  of  claret ;  and 
what  after-dinner  speeches  by  fellows 
that  could  not  pronounce  their  H's,  and 
hardly  knew  how  to  read.  If  he 
chanced  to  sit  in  church,  hearing  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cutts  Barton,  then  Dean  of 
Bristol,  preach,  what  would  pass  in  his 
mind  would  be,  '•  you  are  a  drowsy  old 
rogue,  Cutts,  and  have  no  more  reli. 
gion  in  you  than  a  sausage. "  And  even 
when  Newton,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
distinguished  prelate  as  he  was,  made 
bis  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  he  would 
not  be  safe  from  the  excoriations  of  this 
young  critic  in  the  distant  pew.  Chat- 
terton's  own  friends  and  acquaintances, 
too,  came  in  for  their  share  of  his  sar- 
casms. Lambert,  we  believe,  he  hated ; 
and  we  have  seen  how  he  could  wreak 
a  personal  grudge  on  an  old  teacher. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Catcott,  not  a  bad  fellow 
in  the  main,  he  soon  set  down,  in  his 
own  private  opinion,  as  anarrow-minded 
parson,  with  no  force  or  philosophy, 
conceited  with  his  reputation  at  tea- 
parties,  and  a  dreadful  bore  with  his 
fossils  and  his  theory  of  the  deluge. 
His  brother,  the  unclerical  Catcott, 
again,  had  probably  more  wit  and 
vigour,  but  dogmatised  insufierably 
over  his  beer;  Burgum  was  a  vain, 
stingy,  ungrammatical  goose ;  and  Mr. 
Barrett,  with  all  hb  good  intentions, 
was  too  fond  of  giving  common-place 
advices.  In  short,  Bristol  was  a  vile 
place,  where  originality  or  genius,  or 
even  ordinary  ciuture  and  intelligence 
had  no  chance  of  being  appreciated ; 
and  to  spend  one's  existence  there  would 
be  but  a  life-long  attempt  to  teach  a 
certain  class  of  animals  the  value  and 
the  beauty  of  pearls. 

.Poor,  unhappy  youth!  how,  through 
the  mist  and  dm  of  eighty  years  paqt 
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and  gone  since  then,  I  recognise  thee 
walking  in  the  winter  evenings  of  1769- 
70,  through  the  dark  streets  of  Bristol,  or 
out  into  its  dark  environs,  ruminating 
such  evil  thoughts  as  these  I  And  what, 
constituting  myself  for  the  moment  the 
mouthpiece  of  all  that  society  has  since 
pronounced  on  thy  case,  should  I,  leap- 
ing back  over  long  years  to  place  my- 
seff  at  thy  side,  whisper  thee  by  way  of 
counsel  or  reproach  ? — 

'*  Persist ;  be  content ;  be  more 
modest ;  think  less  of  forbidden  indul- 
gences ;  give  up  telling  lies ;  attend  to 
your  master's  business;  and,  if  you  will 
cherish  the  fire  of  genius  and  become  a 
poet  and  a  man  of  name,  like  the  John, 
sons,  the  Goldsmiths,  the  Churchills, 
and  others  whom  you  think  yourself 
bom  to  equal  or  surpass,  at  least  study 
patience,  have  faith  in  honourable 
courses,  and  realise,  above  all,  that 
wealth  and  fame  are  vanity,  and  that, 
whether  you  succeed  or  fail,  it  will  be 
all  the  same  a  hundred  years  after 
this."  "Easily  said,"  thou  wouldst 
answer;  "cheaply  advised! — I  also 
could  speak  as  you  do ;  if  your  soul  were 
in  my  soul's  stead  I  could  heap  up 
words  against  you,  and  shake  mine 
head  at  you.  That  the  present  will 
pass,  and  that  a  hundred  years  hence 
all  the  tragedy  or  all  the  farce  will 
have  been  done  and  over — true;  I 
know  it.  Nevertheless  I  know  also 
that,  minute  by  minute,  hour  by  hour, 
day  by  day,  the  present  must  be  moved 
through  and  exhausted  1  '  A  hundred 
years  after  this  I' — did  not  ManUus  the 
Koman  know  it ;  and  yet  was  there  not 
a  moment  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
a  moment  to  be  fully  felt  and  cone 
through  by  Manlius,  when,  flung  from 
the  Tarpeianliock,  he,  yet  living,  hung 
halfway  between  his  gaping  execution- 
ers above  and  his  ruddy  death  among 
the  stones  below ?  'A  hundred  years 
afler  this ! '  —  Pompeius  the  Roman 
knew  it ;  and  yet  was  there  not  a  mo- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  world,  a 
moment  fully  to  be  endured  by  Pom- 
peius, when,  reading  in  the  treacherous 
boat,  he  sat  halfway  between  the  ship 
that  bore  his  destinies,  and  his  funeral 
pile  on  the  Libyan  shore  ?  Centuries 
back  in  the  past  these  moments  now 
lie  engulphed,  but  what  is  that  to  mo  ? 
It  is  my  turn  now:  here  I  am,  wretched 
in  this  beastly  Bristol,  where  Savage 
was  allowed  to  starve  in  prison ;  and 
by  the  very  fact  that  1  live,  I  have  a 
right  to  my  solicitude  !*' 


Obstinate  boy  !  is  there  then  aught 
that  can  still  with  some  show  of  sense, 
be  advised  vou  ?  Yes,  there  is  1  Seek 
a  friend.  Leave  the  Catcotts,  lay  and 
clerical,  the  Burgums,  the  Barretts, 
the  Matthew  Meases,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  and  seek  some  one  true  friend, 
such  as  surely  even  Bristol  can  supply, 
of  about  the  same  age  as  yourself,  or, 
what  were  better,  somewhat  older ;  see 
him  daily,  walk  with  him,  smoke  with 
him,  laugh  with  him,  discuss  religion 
with  him,  hear  his  experiences,  show 
your  poetry  to  him,  and,  above  all, 
make  a  clean  breast  to  him  of  your 
delinquencies  in  the  Rowley  business. 
Or,  more  efficient  perhaps  still,  fall 
really  in  love.  Eschew  the  Miss  Rum- 
seys  and  other  such  questionable  fair 
ones,  and  find  out  some  beauty  of  a 
better  kind,  to  whom,  with  or  without 
hope,  you  can  vow  the  future  of  your 
noblest  heart.  Find  her;  walk  beneath 
her  window ;  catch  glimpes  of  her ; 
dream  of  her ;  if  fortune  favours,  woo 
her,  and  (true  you  are  but  seventeen  I) 
win  her.  Bristol  will  then  be  a  para- 
dise ;  its  sky  will  be  lightsome,  its 
streets  beautiful,  its  mayor  tolerable, 
its  clergy  respectable,  and  all  its  ware- 
houses palaces  1  Is  this  nonsense? 
Well,"  then,  I  will  give  up  the  Mentor 
with  you  and  act  the  Mephistopheles. 
My  acquaintance  with  general  biogra- 
phy enables  me  to  tell  you  of  one  par- 
ticular family  at  this  moment  living  in 
Bristol,  that  it  might  be  well  for  you 
to  get  acquainted  with.  Mr.  Barrett 
might  be  able  to  introduce  you.  The 
family  I  mean  is  that  of  the  Mores — five 
sisters — who  keep  a  boarding-school 
for  young  ladies  m  Park-street,  "  the 
most  flourishing  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  the  west  of  England."  The 
Miss  Mores,  as  you  know,  are  praised 
by  all  the  mammas  in  Bristol  as  ex- 
tremely clever  and  accomplished  young 
women — almost  blue-stockings  m  fact 
— and  one  of  them.  Miss  Hannah,  is, 
like  yourself,  a  writer  of  verses,  and, 
like  yourself,  destined  to  literary  cele- 
brity. Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
chievous, but  seeing  that  posterity  will 
wbh  that  you  two,  living  as  you  did  in 
the  same  town,  should  at  least  have 
met  and  spoken  with  each  other,  might 
I  suggest  a  notion  to  you  ?  Could  you 
not  elope  with  Hannah  More  ?  True, 
she  is  seven  years  your  senior,  ex- 
tremely sedate,  and  tne  very  last  per- 
son in  the  world  to  be  guilty  of  any 
nonsense  with  an  attorney's  apprentice 
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Nevertheless  try.  Just  think  of  the 
train  of  consequences:  the  whole  board- 
ing-school in  a  flutter — all  Bristol 
scandalised — paragraphs  in  Felix  Far* 
ley's  Joumal---iind  posterity  effectually 
cheated  of  two  things,  the  tragic  ter- 
mination of  your  own   life,  and  the 

admirable  old  maidenhood  of  her's  I 
•  «  *  • 

Chatterton  did  not  conceal  his  con- 
tempt from  the  very  persons  it  was 
most  likely  to  offend.  Known  not  only 
as  a  transcriber  of  ancient  English 
poetry,  but  also  as  a  poet  in  his  own 
person,  he  began  to  support  his  repu- 
tation in  the  latter  character  by  pro- 
ducing from  time  to  time,  along  with 
his  Rowley  poems,  certain  lengthy 
compositions  of  his  own  in  a  modern 
satirical  vein.  In  these  compositions, 
which  were  written  after  the  manner 
of  Churchill,  there  was  the  strangest 
possible  jumble  of  crude  Whig  politics 
and  personal  scurrility  against  local 
notabilities.  What  effect  they  were 
likely  to  have  on  Chatterton's  position 
in  his  native  town,  may  be  inferred 
from  a  specimen  or  two.  How  would 
Broderip  the  organist  like  this  ? — 

«  While  Broderip'a  hnmdram  lymphoniet  of  iUto 
Riral  the  harmony  of  midnight  cats." 

Or  the  lay  Catcott  this  allusion  to  a 
professional  feat  of  his  in  laying  the 
topstone  of  a  spire  ? — 

**  Cfttcott  is  very  fond  of  talk  and  fame — 
Hii  wish  a  perpetuity  of  name  ; 
Which  to  procure,  a  pewter  altar's  made 
To  bear  his  name  and  signify  his  trade  ) 
In  pomp  burlesqued  the  rising  spire  to  head, 
To  tell  futurity  a  pewtcrcr's  dead." 

And  how  could  the  clerical  Catcott 
like  this  reference  to  his  orthodoxy  ?— 

**  Might  we  not,  Catcott,  then  infer  from  hence. 
Tour  zeal  for  Scripture  hath  devoured  your  sense  f" 

Or  what  would  the  Mayor  say  to  this  ?-— 

**  Let  Harris  wear  his  self-sufficient  air, 
Nor  dare  remark,  for  Harris  is  o  mayor.*' 


Or  the  civic    dignity   of  Bristol   to 
this  ?— 

"  'TIs  doubtful  if  her  aldermen  can  read  t 
This  of  a  certainty  the  muse  may  tell, 
None  of  her  common-eouncilmen  can  spell.** 

Clearly  enough  an  attorney's  ap- 
prentice that  was  in  the  habit  of  show- 
ing about  such  verses,  was  not  in  the 
way  to  procure  patronage  and  good 
will.  If,  however,  any  of  his  friends 
remonstrated  with  him,  his  answer 
was  ready : — 

*'  Damned  narrow  notions,  tending  to  disgrace 
The  boasted  reason  of  the  human  race  I 
Bristol  raay  keep  her  prudent  maxims  still ; 
But  know,  my  saving  friends,  I  never  will. 
Ti\e  composition  of  my  soul  is  made 
Too  great  for  servile  avaricious  trade  ; 
When,  raving  in  the  lunacy  of  ink, 
I  catcli  the  pen  and  publish  what  I  think." 

Accordingly  Chatterton  continued 
to  support,  in  the  eyes  of  the  portion 
of  the  community  of  Bristol  that  knew 
him,  a  two-fold  character:  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  an  enthusiastic  youth 
of  antiquarian  knowledge,  the  posses- 
sor of  many  antique  mnnuscnpts^ 
chiefly  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
and  that,  on  the  other,  of  an  ill-con- 
ditioned boy  of  spiteful  temper,  the 
writer  of  somewhat  clever  but  very 
scurrilous  verses.  Nay,  more,  it  waa 
observable  that  the  latter  character 
was  growing  upon  him,  apparently  at 
the  expense  of  the  former  ;  for  while^ 
up  to  nis  seventeenth  year  (1768-9), 
his  chief  recreation  seemed  to  be  in  his 
antiques  and  Rowley  MSS.,  after  that 
date  he  seemed  to  throw  his  antiques 
aside,  and  devote  all  his  time  to  imi- 
tations of  the  satires  of  Churchill,  un- 
der such  names  as  The  Consuliad,  Kew 
Gardens,  &c.  And  here  the  reader 
must  permit  me  a  little  essay  or  disguu 
sitional  interleaf  on  the  character  and 
writings  of  Chatterton, 


INTERLEAF. 


Oir  THB  CHARACTER  A5D  WRITIKOS  OP  CHATTERTOlf. 


All  thinking  persons  have  now  agreed 
to  abandon  that  summary  method  of 
dealing  with  human  character,  accord, 
ing  to  which  unusual  and  eccentric 
courses  of  action  are  attributed  to  mere 
caprices  on  the  part  of  the  individuals 
concerned — mere  obstinate  determi- 
nations to  go  out  of  the  common  route. 

"  The  dog,  to  gtdn  some  private  ends, 
Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man," 


is  a  maxim  less  in  repute  than  it  once 
was.  In  such  cases  as  that  of  Chatter- 
ton, it  is  now  believed,  deeper  causes 
are  always  operating  than  the  mere 
wish  to  deceive  people  and  make  a 
figure. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  Chatterton,  it 
appears  to  us,  we  must  first  of  all  take 
for  granted  an  extraordinary  natural 
precocity  or  prematurity  of  the  facuU 
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ties.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  this  hypo- 
thesis. But  why  should  it  be  so?  tlow 
otherwise  can  we  represent  to  ourselves 
the  cause  of  that  diversity  which  we 
see  in  men,  than  by  going  deeper  than 
all  that  we  know  of  pedigree,  and  con. 
ceiving  the  birth  of  every  new  soul  to 
be,  as  it  were,  a  distinct  creative  act  of 
the  Unseen  Spirit  ?  That  now,  in  some 
Warwickshire  village,  the  birth  should 
be  a  Shakspeare ;  and  that  a^n,  in 
the  poor  posthumous  child  of  a  dissi- 
pated Bnstol  choir- singer,  the  tiny 
body  should  be  shaken  by  the  surchar^ 
of  soul  within  it,  are  not  miracles  in 
themselves,  but  only  variations  in  the 
ffreat  standing  miracle  of  birth  at  all. 
Nor,  with  the  idea  of  precocity,  is  it 
necessary  to  associate  that  either  of 
disease  or  of  insanity.  There  was 
nothing  in  Chatterton  to  argue  disease 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  or  to  indicate 
ihsXf  had  he  hved,  he  might  not,|  like 
Pope  or  Tasso,  who  were  also  pre- 
cocious, have  gone  on  steadily  increas- 
ing in  ability  till  the  attainment  of  a 
sound  old  age.  And,  though  it  seems 
probable  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  madness  in  the  Chatterton  blood, 
Chatterton's  sister,  Mrs.  Newton,  hav- 
ing afterwards  had  an  attack  of  in- 
sanity, we  think  that  the  use  of  this 
&ct  by  Southey  and  others  to  explain 
the  tenor  of  Chattertou*s  life,  has  been 
by  far  too  hasty  and  inconsiderate.  We 
never  yet  knew  a  man  of  genius  who 
had  not  some  female  relative  that  died, 
or  was  said  to  have  died,  in  a  lunatic 
asylum ;  and,  so  long  as  we  can  account 
for  Chatterton's  singularities  in  any 
other  wav,  we  see  no  reason,  any  more 
than  in  the  similar  instance  of  Charles 
Lamb«  why  we  should  attribute  them 
to  what  was  at  the  utmost  only  a 
probably  dormant,  or  possibly  about  to 
be  developed,  taint  of  madness  in  his 
constitution. 

Assuming,  then,  that  Chatterton, 
without  being  either  a  mere  lusns 
naturce,  or  insane,  was  simply  a  child 
of  very  extraordinary  endowments, 
we  would  point  out,  as  the  predominant 
feature  in  his  character,  his  remarkable 
veneration  for  the  antit^ue.  In  the 
boyhood  even  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  born 
as  he  was  in  the  very  midst  of  ballads 
and  traditions,  we  see  no  manifestation 
of  a  love  of  the  past  and  the  historic 
nearly  so  strong  as  that  which  possess- 
ed Chatterton  from  his  infancy.  The 
I      iiest  form    in  which  this    consti- 


tutional peculiarity  appeared  in  him, 
seems  to  have  been  a  fcHtdneiB  for 
the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  his 
native  city^  and,  above  all,  an  at- 
tachment to  the  old  Gothic  Church  ci 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe. 

Some  time  ago  we  saw  in  a  prorin- 
cial  Scottish  newspaper  an  obitnaiy 
notice  of  a  poor  idiot  named  John 
M'Bey,  who  had  been  for  about  sixty 
years  a  prominent  character  in  the 
village  of  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire. 
Where  the  poor  creature  had  been 
bom  no  one  knew ;  he  had  been  found, 
when  apparently  about  ten  years  old, 
wandering  among  the  Gartly  Hills, 
and  had  been  brought  by  some  oountrj 
people  into  the  village.  Here,  *'  sup. 
ported  by  the  kindness  of  sevend 
families,  at  whose  kitchen-tables  he 
regularly  took  his  place  at  one  or  other 
of  the  meals  of  the  day,"  he  continued 
to  reside  ever  after,  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  schoolboy  recollections  of 
all  the  inhabitants  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  The  "  shaggy  carroty  head, 
the  vacant  stare,  the  idle  trots  and 
aimless  walks  of  'Jock,'  could  yet,** 
said  the  notice,  '*  be  recalled  in  a  mo- 
ment "  by  all  that  knew  hinu  **  At 
an  early  period  of  his  history,"  pro- 
ceeded the  notice,  "  he  had  formed  a 
strong  affection  for  the  bell  in  the  old 
ruined  church  of  Ruthven,  in  the 
parish  of  Caimie ;  and  many  were  the 
visits  he  paid  to  that  object  of,  to  him, 
surpassing  interest.  Having  dabbed 
it  with  the  name  of  "  Wow,"  he  em- 
braced every  opportunity  at  funerals 
to  get  a  pull  of  the  rope,  interpreting 
the  double  peals,  in  his  own  significant 
language,  to  mean,  *'Come  hame, 
come  hame."  Every  funeral  going  to 
that  church-yard  was  known  to  him ; 
and,  till  his  old  age,  he  was  generally 
the  first  person  that  appeared  on  the 
ground.  The  emblems  of  his  favourite 
bell,  in  bright  yellow,  were  sewed  on 
his  garments,  and  woe  to  the  school- 
boy that  would  utter  a  word  in  depre- 
ciation of  his  favourite.  When  near 
his  end,  he  was  asked  how  he  felt.  He 
said  <'  he  was  ga'in  awa'  to  the  wow, 
nae  to  come  back  again."  Afler  his 
death,  he  was  laid  in  his  favourite 
burying-place,  within  sound  of  his 
cherished  bell." 

Do  not  despise  this  little  story,  read* 
er.  To  our  mind  it  illustrates  much. 
As  this  poor  idiot,  debarred  from  all 
the  general  concerns  of  life,  and  un- 
taught in  other  people's  tenets^  had  in- 
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venteil  a  religion  for  himself,  setting 
up  as  a  central  object  in  his  own  nar- 
row circle  of  images  and  fancies,  an 
old  ruined  belfry,  which  had  somehow 
(who  knows  through  what  horror  of 
maternity  ?)  caught  his  sense  of  mys- 
tery, clinging  to  this  object  with  the 
whole  tenacity  of  his  affections,  and 
even  devising  symbols  by  which  it 
might  be  ever  present  to  him;  so, 
with  more  complex  and  less  rude  ac- 
companiments, does  the  precocious 
Boy  of  Bristol  seem  to  have  related 
himself  to  the  Gothic  fabric  near  which 
he  first  saw  the  Ught.  This  church 
was  his  fetich,  his  "wow."  It  was 
through  it,  as  through  a  metaphorical 
gateway,  that  his  imagination  worked 
Itself  back  into  the  great  field  of  the 
Past,  so  as  to  expatiate  on  the  ancient 
condition  of  his  native  '*  Brystowe" 
and  the  whole  olden  time  of  England. 
This  is  no  fancy  of  ours.  "  Chatter- 
ton,"  says  one  of  his  earliest  acquaint- 
ances, a  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  **  was  parti- 
cularly  fond  of  walking  in  the  fields, 
particularly  in  Redcliffe  meadows,  and 
of  talking  of  his  manuscripts,  and  some- 
times reading  them  there.  There  was 
one  spot  in  particular,  full  in  view  of 
the  church,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
take  peculiar  delight.  He  would  fre- 
quently lay  hims&  down,  fix  his  eyes 
upon  the  church,  and  seem  as  if  he 
were  in  a  kind  of  trance ;  then,  on  a 
sudden,  he  would  tell  me,  *that  steeple 
was  burnt  down  by  %htninff;  that 
was  the  place  where  tney  formerly  acted 
plays.*  **  To  the  same  effect,  also,  many 
allusions  in  the  Rowley  poems;  thus — 

'*  Thou  seett  this  maettrie  of  «  hnixum  hand, 
The  pride  of  Bryitowe  and  the  western  land.** 

And  here  we  may  remind  the  reader 
of  a  circumstance — namely,  that  the 
ancestors  of  Chatterton  had,  for  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifly  years,  been 
sextons  of  this  same  Church  of  St. 
Mary  Redcliffe,  and  that  the  office 
had  only  passed  out  of  the  family  on 
the  death  of  his  father's  elder  brother, 
John.  Chatterton's  father,  too,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  a  choir- 
singer  in  the  church  ;  and  Chatterton 
himself,  while  a  child,  had,  in  virtue 
of  old  family  right  and  proximity  of 
residence,  had  the  run  of  its  aisles  and 
galleries.  Can  it  be,  we  would  ask 
the  physiological  philosophers,  that  a 
veneration  for  the  edifice  of  St.  Mary 
Redclifle,  and  for  all  connected  with 
it,  had  thus  come  down  in  the  Chat- 


terton blood ;  that,  as  it  were,  the 
defunct  old  Chatt^rtons,  Johns  and. 
Thomases  in  their,  series,  who  had,  in 
times  gone  by,  paced  along  the  inte- 
rior of  the  church,  jangling  its  pon- 
derous  keys,  brushing  away  its  cob- 
webs, and  talking  with  its  stony  effigies 
of  knights  and  saints  buried  below,  had 
thus  laid  in,  in  gradually  increasing 
mass,  a  store  of  antique  associations, 
to  be  transmitted,  as  a  fatal  heritage, 
to  the  unhappy  youth  in  whom  their 
line  was  to  become  extinct  and  im- 
mortal ?     Partly  so,  we  may  suppose  I 

But  Chatterton's  disposition  towards 
the  antique  did  not  remain  a  mere 
fetichistic  instinct  of  veneration  for  the 
reUc  his  ancestors  had  guarded.  From 
his  very  boyhood  he  entered  with  all 
the  zeal  of  a  reader  and  intelligent  in- 
quirer into  the  service  of  his  hereditary 
feeling.  It  would  not  be  long,  for  ex- 
ample, before  passing  from  the  edifice 
to  its  history,  as  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  Bristol,  he  would  learn  to  pronounce, 
with  indefinable  reverence,  the  name 
of  its  founder — William  Canynge,  the 
Bristol  merchant  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Whatever  particulars  were  to 
be  gleaned  from  books  regarding  the 
life  of  this  notable  personage,  must 
have  been  familiar  to  Chatterton  long 
before  he  ceased  to  be  a  blue-coat 
scholar.  How  Canynge  had  been  such 
a  wealthy  man,  that,  according  to 
William  of  Worcester,  he  was  owner 
often  vessels,  and  gave  employment  to 
one  hundred  mariners,  as  well  as  to 
one  hundred  artificers  on  shore ;  how 
he  had  been  as  munificent  as  he  was 
wealthy ;  how  he  had  been  mayor  of 
Bristol  in  1431,  and  four  separate 
times  aflerwards ;  how  he  and  the 
town  had  become  involved  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  how,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  IV.,  he  had  made  the 
peace  of  the  town  by  paying  a  fine  to 
that  monarch;  and  how,  finally,  he 
had  become  a  priest  in  his  old  age,  and 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  to 
the  erection,  or  rather  reconstruction, 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Redclifie — 
all  this  knowledge,  easily  accessible  to 
an  inquiring  Bnstol  boy,  Chatterton 
would  collect  and  ponder. 

Chatterton,  however,  was  not  mere- 
ly an  inquisitive  lad  ;  he  was  a  young 
poet,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  construc- 
tive talent.  Hence,  not  satisfied  with 
a  meagre  outline  of  the  story  of  Ca- 
nynge, as  it  could  be  derived  from  the 
chronicles  of  Bristol,  he  set  himself  ta 
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fill  up  the  outline  by  conjectures  and 
syncuronismsy  so  as  to  clear  out  for 
mmself,  so  to  speak>  **  Canynge's  Life 
and  Timcs>"  as  a  luminous  little  spot 
in  the  general  darkness  of  the  English 
past.  And  here  comes  in  the  story  of 
the  old  parchments. 

Over  the  north  porch  of  St.  Mary's 
Bedclifie  was  a  room  known  as  '<  the 
muniment-room."  Here,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  lay  six  or  seven  locked  chests, 
which  were  understood  to  contain  old 
deeds  and  other  writings.  One  of  the 
chests  was  traditionallyknown  as  '*Mr. 
Canynge's  coffer."  The  keys  of  this 
chest  nad  been  long  lost,  and  when,  in 
the  year  1727,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  secure  some  title-deeds  that  were 
believed  to  be  contained  in  it,  a  lock- 
smith was  employed  to  break  it  open. 
Such  documents  as  were  thought  of  im- 
portance were  then  removed,  and  the 
rest  were  lefl  in  the  open  chest  as  of 
no  value.  The  other  chests  were  si- 
milarly treated.  Accordingly,  parcels 
of  the  remaining  contents  were  subse- 
quently, from  time  to  time,  carried  off 
by  vanous  parties ;  and,  in  particular, 
it  was  remembered  that,  when  John 
Chatterton  was  sexton,  his  brother, 
llie  choir-singer  and  teacher  of  Pyle- 
street  school,  had  carried  off  a  quantity 
of  them  to  be  used  as  book-covers  and 
for  other  such-like  purposes.  A  bun- 
dle of  these  parchments  remained  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Chatterton  afler 
her  nusband's  death,  and  such  of  them 
as  had  not  been  previously  snipped 
into  thread-papers  came  into  Chatter- 
ton's  hands. 

What  these  old  documents  really 
contained  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. That  some  of  them  may  have 
been  papers  of  historical  value  is  not 
improbable.  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  they  interested  Chatterton,  that 
the  possession  of  them  nourished  his 
sense  of  the  antique,  and  that  he  learnt 
to  decipher  parts  of  them,  catching  out 
old  bits  of  Latin  phraseology,  and  such 
like,  which  he  mis-wrote  in  copying. 
We  may  even  go  farther,  and  surmise 
tliat,  out  of  those  papers,  he  may  have 
derived  hints  that  were  of  use  to  him 
in  his  attempt  to  represent  the  circum- 
stances  of  Canynge's  life.  They  may 
have  helped  him,  for  example,  to  ap- 
propriate names  for  some  of  those  fic- 
titious or  semi-fictitious  personages 
whom  he  thought  proper  to  group 
around  Canynge  in  tnat  tableau  or  hi^ 


tori«a1  romance  of  ''Bristol  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,"  with  the  construc- 
tion of  which  he  regaled  himself. 

Of  these  secondary  dramatis  persona, 
grouped  in  his    imagination    around 
Canynge,  the  most  important  was  a 
supposed  priest  called  Thomas  Rowley, 
or  more  fully,  ''Thomas  Rowlie,  pa- 
rish-preeste  of  St.  John's,  in  the  city 
of  Bristol."     The   relations  betweea 
Canynge  and  Rowley,  as  bodied  forth 
in  Chatterton's  conception,  were  as  fol- 
lows:— Rowley,  who  had  been  at  school 
in  Bristol  along  with  Canynge,  became 
chaplain  to  Canynge^s  father ;  on  that 
old  gentleman's  death,  Canynge,  then 
a  rising  young  merchant,  continued 
the  family  patronage  to  hb  school- 
mate,  and  employed   him,    amongst 
other  thin^,  in  coUecting  manuscripts 
and  drawings  for  him.     About  the 
time  of  Canynge's  first  mayoralty,  in 
1431,   Rowley  was   settled  as  parish 
priest  of  St.  John's,  and  from  that  time 
forward,  for  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty 
years,  the  two  men  continued  on  terms 
of  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  inti- 
macy— Canynge,  the  wealthiest  man 
in  the  west  of  England,  and  the  civic 
soul  of  Bristol,  living  as  a  liberal  mer- 
chant prince  in  a  noble    residence; 
Rowley,  a  man  of  books  and  litera- 
ture, in  a  modest  priest's  habitation, 
made  comfortable  by  his  patron's  mu- 
nificence.   These  two  men,  with  a  few 
others  of  minor  activity — as  Carpenter, 
Bishop  of  Bristol ;  Sir  Tibbot  Gorges, 
a  country  gentleman  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;   Sir  Charles  Baldwin,  a  brave 
knight    of  the   Lancastrian    faction; 
Iscam,  another  priest  of  Bristol;  Lad- 
gate,  a  monk  of  London,  &c.,  &c., 
constituted,  in  fact,  an  enlightened  co- 
terie in  Chatterton's  ideal  Bristol  of 
1430-60,  enlivening  that  city  by  their 
amateur  theatricals  and  other  literary 
relaxations  from  more  severe  business, 
and  rendering  it  more  distinguished 
for  culture  than  any  other  town  in 
England,  excepting  Oxford  and  Lon- 
don.     The  fine  old  merchant  himself 
occasionally  uses  his  pen  to  some  pur- 
pose, as  in  his  epigram  on  the  imagi- 
nary John  a  Dalbenie,  a  hot  politician 
of  the  town— 

*'  John  raakei  a  jar  *boat  Liancatter  and  York- 
Be  atill,  good  manne,  and  learn  to  mind  thy  work.** 

Generally,  however,  he  abstains  from 
literature  himself,  and  prefers  reading 
or  hearing  the  productions  of  his  friends 
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Iscara  and  Rowley ;  especially  those  of 
Rowley,  who  is  his  poet-laureate. 

Had  Chatterton  put  forth  this  coin< 
age  of  his  brain  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
fessed historical  romance,    all  would 
have  been  well.     But  from  working  so 
lovingly  in  the  matter  of  antiquity,  he 
contracted  also  a  preference  for  the 
antique  in  form.     As  Scott,   in   the 
very  process  of  idealising  to  himself  the 
Quentin  Durwards,  the  Mause  Head- 
rijffgs,  and  the  Jedediah  Cleishbothams 
of  ms  inimitable  fictions,  acquired  in 
bis    own   person  an   antique  way  of 
thinking,  and  a  mastery  over  the  an. 
tique  glossary,  if  not  a  positive  affection 
for  it,  so  it  became  natural  to  Chatter- 
ton,  revelling  as  he  did  in  conceptions 
of  the  antique,  to  draw  on,  as  it  were, 
an  ancient-fashioned  suit  of  thought, 
and  make  use  of  antique  forms  of  lan- 
guage. Hence,  when,  prompted  by  his 
literary  impulse,  he  sought  to  embody 
in  verse  any  of  those  traditions  or  fi*c- 
tions  relative  to  the  past  time  of  Eng- 
land  which   his  enthusiasm   for   the 
antique  had  led  him  to  fix  upon — as, 
for  example,   the  story  of  the  Danish 
invasions  of  England,  the  story  of  the 
Battle  of  Hastings,  or  the  story  of  a 
Tournament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
— he  found  himself  obliged  by  a  kind  of 
artistic  necessity  to  impart  a  quaintness 
to  his  style  by  the  use  of  old  vocables 
and  idioms.     Persisted  in  thereafter 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  exercise, 
the  habit  would  become  exaggerated, 
till  at  last  it  would  amount  to  an  un- 
governable  disposition  to  riot  in  the 
obsolete. 

Even  so  far,  however,  there  was  no- 
thing blameworthy.  In  thus  selecting 
a  style  artificially  antique  for  the  con- 
veyance of  his  historic  fancies,  Chat- 
terton, it  might  be  af&rmed,  had  but 
obeyed  the  proper  instinct  of  his  genius, 
and  chosen  that  element  in  which  he 
found  he  could  work  best.  Every  man 
has  his  mode,  or  set  of  intellectual  con- 
ditions most  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction and  development  of  what  is 
best  in  him ;  and  in  Chatterton*s  case 
this  mode,  this  set  of  conditions,  con- 
sisted in  an  affectation  of  the  antique. 
For  let  any  one  compare  the  Rowley 
Poems  of  Chatterton  "vvith  his  own 
acknowledged  productions,  and  the 
conclusion  will  be  inevitable,  that  his 
forte  was  the  antique,  and  that  here 
alone  lay  any  preternatural  power  he 
was  endowed  v/ith.  There  are,  indeed, 
in  his  acknowledged  poems,  felicities  of 
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expression  and  gleams  of  genius,  show, 
ing  that  even  as  a  modern  poet  he 
would  certainly  in  time  have  taken  a 
high  rank ;  but  to  do  justice  to  his  as- 
tonishing abilities  we  must  read  his^ 
antique  compositions.  In  the  element 
of  the  antique  Chatterton  rules  like  a 
master ;  in  his  modern  effusions  he  is 
but  a  clever  boy  beginning  to  handle 
with  some  effect  the  language  of  Pope 
and  Dryden.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
perceptible  moral  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  his  performances. 
In  his  antique  poems  there  is  freshness, 
enthusiasm,  and  a  fine  earnest  sense  of 
the  becoming;  throughout  the  modern 
ones  we  are  offended  by  irreverence,  ma- 
levolence, and  a  kind  of  vicious,  boyish 
pruriency.  And  conscious  as  Chatterton 
must  have  been  of  this  difference ;  aware 
as  he  must  have  been  that  it  was  when 
he  wrote  in  his  artificially-antique 
style  that  his  invention  worked  most 
powerfully,  that  his  heart  beat  most 
nobly,  and  the  poetic  shiver  ran  most 
keenlv  through  his  veins,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  should  have  given  him* 
self  up  to  this  kind  of  literary  recreation 
rather  than  to  any  other. 

Unfortunately,  however,  meaner 
causes  were  all  this  while  at  work- 
maliciousness  towards  individuals, 
craving  for  notoriety,  delight  in  mis- 
leading people,  and,  above  all,  want  of 
money.  Moreover,  for  this  unhappy 
combination  of  moral  states  and  dispo- 
sitions, it  so  happened  that  the  Grand- 
&ther  of  Lies  had  a  very  suitable  temp- 
tation ready,  in  the  shape  of  that  most 
successful  literary  imposture,  the  Ossian 
Poems,  then  in  the  first  blush  of  their 
contested  celebrity.  Yielding  to  the 
temptation,  Chatterton  resolved  to 
turn  what  was  best  and  most  original 
in  his  genius,  t.  e.,  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  antique,  into  the  service  of  his  worst 
propensities ;  in  other  words,  he  re- 
solved to  adopt,  with  certain  variations 
and  adaptations  to  his  own  case,  the 
trick  of  Macpherson.  That  this  was 
the  act  of  one  express  and  distinct  de- 
termination of  his  will — a  solemn  and 
secret  compact  with  himself,  made  at 
a  very  early  period  indeed,  probably 
before  the  conclusion  of  his  fifteenth 
year — there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
The  elaboration  of  his  scheme  of  impos- 
ture, however,  was  gradual.  The  lirst 
exhibition  of  it,  and  probably  that 
which  suggested  much  that  followed, 
was  the  Burgum  Hoax,  with  its  after- 
thought  of  the  old  English  poet,  John 
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de  Bergham.  Of  this  original  trick 
the  Rowley  device  was  but  a  gigantic 
expansion.  To  invent  a  poet  of  the 
past,  on  whom  to  father  all  his  own 
compositions  in  the  antique  style,  and 
to  give  this  poet  a  probable  and  fixed 
footing  in  history,  was  the  essential 
form  of  the  scheme.  That  the  poet 
thus  invented  should  be  aBristotian, 
and  that  his  date  should  be  in  the  times 
of  the  merchant  Canynge,  were  special 
accidents  determined  by  Chatterton*s 
position  and  peculiar  capabilities.  And 
thus  the  two  processes  of  invention,  the 
legitimate  and  the  illegitimate,  worked 
into  each  other's  hands, — Chatter  ton's 
previous  conceptions  of  the  life  and 
times  of  Canynge  providing  him  with 
a  proper  chronological  and  topographi- 
cal environment  for  his  required  poet ; 
and  his  device  of  the  poet  giving  rich- 
ness and  interest  to  his  romance  of 
Canynge.  And  once  begun,  there  were 
powerful  reasons  why  the  deceit  should 
be  persevered  in — the  pleasure  of  the 
jest  itself;  the  secret  sense  of  superior- 
ity it  gave  him ;  its  advantage  as  a 
means  of  hooking  half-crowns  out  of 
people's  pockets;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  impossibility  of  retracting 
without  being  knocked  down  by  Bar- 
rett  for  damaging  his  history,  or  kicked 
by  the  Catcotts  for  having  made  fools 
of  them.  Hence»  by  little  and  little^ 
the  whole  organisation  of  the  impos- 
ture, from  the  first  rumour  of  old  ma- 
nuscripts, up  to  the  use  of  ochre,  black 
lead,  and  smoke,  in  preparing  speci- 
mens of  them. 

But  Chatterton,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  was  not  a  literary  monomaniac, 
a  creature  of  one  faculty.  His  enthu- 
siasm for  the  antique,  although  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  him,  was  not 
the  whole  of  him ;  the  Rowley  habit  of 
thought  and  expression,  though  he  liked 
to  put  it  on,  was  also  a  thing  that  he 
could  at  pleasure  throw  off.  Though 
an  antiquarian,  and  a  midnight  reader 
of  Speght's  Chaucer  and  other  black- 
letter  volumes,  he  was  also  an  attorney's 
apprentice,  accustomed  to  viatic  flirt- 
ations ;  accustomed  to  debate  and  have 
brawls  with  other  attorneys'  appren. 
tices,  to  read  the  newspapers  and  ma- 
gazines, to  be  present  at  street  mobs 
and  public  meetings,  and  in  every  other 
way  to  take  an  apprentice's  interest  in 
the  current  ongoings  of  the  day.  In 
short,  besides  being  an  antiquarian, 
and  a  great  creative  genius  in  the  ele- 
ment of  the  English  antique,  Chatterton 


was  also,  in  the  year  1769-70,  a  com- 
plete and  very  characteristic  specimen 
of  that  long-extinct  phenomenon,  a 
thinking  young  Englishman  of  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  In 
other  words,  reader,  besides  being,  by 
the  special  charter  of  his  genius,  a  poet 
in  the  Rowley  vein,  he  was  also,  by  the 
more  general  right  of  his  life  eighty 
years  ago,  very  much  such  a  young 
iellow  as  your  own  unmarried  great 
grandfather  was. 

And  what  was  that  ?  Why,  reader,  your 
unmarried  great  grandfather,  besides 
wearing  a  wi^  (which  Chatterton  did 
not),  a  coat  with  broad  lapels  and  flaps, 
knee-breeches,  buckles,  and  a  cocked 
hat,  was  also,  ten  to  one,  a  wild  young 
dog  of  a  free-thinker,  fond  of  Church- 
ill and  Wilkes's  *'  Essay  on  Woman," 
addicted  to  horrible  slang  against  Bute 
and  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  and 
raving  mad  about  a  thing  he  called 
Liberty.  He  read  and  repeated  Junius, 
made  jokes  against  parsons,  and  (only 
until  he  married,  remember)  talked 
Deism  and  very  improper  moral  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  the  sexes.  Now 
Chatterton,  up  to  his  capacities  as  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  was  all  this.  He 
repudiated  orthodoxy,  refused  to  be 
called  a  Christian,  and  held  the  whole 
clerical  profession  in  unbounded  con- 
tempt. He  drew  up  articles  of  faith 
on  a  slip  of  paper  (still  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum)  which  he  carried 
in  his  pocket ;  which  articles  of  faith 
were  very  much  what  Pope  believed 
before  him,  and  what  Bums,  Byron, 
and  hundreds  of  others  have  beheved 
since.  In  short,  he  was  recognised  in 
Bristol  circles  as  an  avowed  freethinker; 
and  his  politics  were  to  correspond. 
He  sneered  at  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
thought  him  an  old  Tory  bigot  who 
had  got  a  pension  for  political  parti- 
zanship;  he  dehghted  m  the  scandal 
about  Bute  and  the  King's  mother ;  he 
thought  the  King  himself  an  obstinate 
dolt ;  he  denounced  Grafton  and  the 
ministry  to  small  Bristol  audiences  ; 
and  he  desired  the  nation  to  rally  round 
WUkes. 

One  remark  more,  and  we  end  our 
Interleaf,  As  Chatterton  was  this 
dual  phenomenon  that  we  have  describ- 
ed, as  he  was  composed  of  two  parts,  a 
mania  for  the  antique,  and  that  general 
assemblage  of  more  ordinary  qualities 
and  prejudices  which  constitute  the 
able  young  Englishman  of  his  era ;  so, 
it  appears  to  us,  the  latter  part  of  hia 
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character  began,  about  his  seventeenth 
Year,  to  gain  upon  him ;  and«  abandon- 
ing the  antique  vein,  wherein  be  had, 
as  It  were,  a  native  gift  ready  fashioned 
from  the  first,  and  ail  but  independent 
of  culture,  be  began  to  court  his  more 
general  faculties  of  thought  and  obser. 
vation,  and  to  give  himself  more  wil- 
lingly up  to  that  species  of  literature 
in  which,  equally  with  other  able  young 
men,  he  could  only  hope  to  attain  ease 
and  perfection  by  the  ordinary  pro- 


cesses of  assiduity  and  culture.  Had 
he  lived,  we  believe  there  was  an  amount 
of  general  vigour  and  acquisition  in  him 
that  would  have  secured  him  eminence 
even  in  this  field,  and  have  made  him 
one  of  the  conspicuous  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  but  dying  as  he 
did  so  early,  the  only  bequest  of  real 
value  he  has  lefit  to  the  world  is  that 
more  specific  and  unaccountable  de- 
posit of  his  genius,  the  Rowley  an- 
tiques. 


WE£DS,    WILD   FLOWEBS,   AND   WA8TB  FAPEB. 

*'  Oh  I  eonld  we  do  with  this  world  of  oan, 
Af  thou  doft  with  thy  garden  bowen. 
Reject  the  weedi  and  keep  the  flowera. 
What  a  heeren  on  earth  we'd  make  ItT'— -MoOKX. 

If  books  were  plants,  oh  I  how  easy  the  reading  them. 

Simple  and  sure  the  process  of  weeding  them, 

Roses  and  lilies  are  Known  but  by  viewing  them, 

Viewing  them  fondly,  but  never  re-viewing  them ; 

Flowers  for  our  nosegays  we  gather,  not  nettles. 

Simply  by  taking  a  peep  at  their  petals  ; 

Never  a  falsehood  is  written  by  nature 

On  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  or  the  face  of  a  creature. 

Faces  we  know  can  deceive  when  they're  tinted  on. 

Leaves  only  lie  when  they're  vrritten  or  printed  on ; 

Oh  1  for  the  language  that  nature  discloses 

On  the  cheeks  of  the  tulips,  the  lips  of  the  roses  ; 

The  bright  revelations,  the  spirit-world's  histories. 

The  truths  that  are  deeper  and  stranger  than  mysteries ; 

The  worship  that  beams  from  the  blue-eyed  narcissus. 

Graceful  as  that  from  the  muse-loved  Ilissus. 

Nature,  when  seemingly  glad,  never  grieveth, 

Fableth  never,  and  never  deceiveth, 

Never  pretends,  or  affectedly  dreameth, 

EverytJiing  w,  what  everything  seemeth^ 

Roses  are  roses,  and  grasses  are  grasses, 

Men  are  hut  men,  and  asses  are  asses  I 

Would  it  were  so  with  the  books  on  our  table. 

That  *'  fictions  "  were  true,  and  "  fables  "  no  fable ; 

That  *'  poems  "  were  poems,  or  had  e'en  a  trace  of  them. 

And  that  books  were,  indeed,  what  thepr're  called  on  the  face  of  them. 

Poems  I  why  that  is  the  name  that  is  given 

To  the  few  broken  words  of  the  language  of  heaven^ 

Sweetly  uttered  at  times  on  some  fortunate  shore 

By  a  Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  a  Shelley,  or  Moore. 

And  now,  every  butterfly-book  that  comes  flickering 

Out  of  the  chrysahs  presses  of  Pickering, 

Has  the  same  for  its  title ;  and  this  evil  follows, 

Joseph  Addeys  abound  in  the  place  of  Apollos, 

Who  promise  (kind  souls)  for  a  trifling  per  centage. 

To  tell  ''something  "  in  rhyme,  to  the  public's  *•  advantage." 
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Whose  eyes  scan  the  present,  the  past,  and  can  suit  your 

Taste  if  you  will,  by  a  peep  at  the  future ; 

And  who  for  their  versified  vaticination 

Only  ask  of  the  public  some  con-si-de-ration, 

Pretending  they've  some  revelation  to  make  to  it. 

Till,  so  often  deceived,  it  is  now  wide  awake  to  it. 

And  here  we  have  "plays  "  too,  and  **  dramas  " — ^why  Brahma 

As  seldom  appears  on  the  earth  as  a  drama, 

^schylus,  Sophocles,  he  who  wrote  Pha9do,* 

The  sweet  swan  of  Avon,  the  priest  of  Toledo,t 

And  the  twin-stars  of  poesy,  J  they  who  arose 

When  the  sun  of  the  theatre  sunk  to  repose 

In  the  waters  of  Avon.     These,  with  some  dozen  more. 

Wrote  plays  **  which  oblivion  hath  not  deluged  o*er;" 

So  the  name  on  the  title-page  leaves  us  perplext. 

We  turn  from  the  "  drama  '*  and  see  what  is  next : 

"  Songs  "  by — Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson ;  ah  1  'tis  all  one 

Whether  written  by  Burns,  Beranger,  or — Bunn  1 — 

A  song  is  a  song,  though  there's  no  music  in  it. 

As  a  bird  is  a  bird,  whether  sparrow  or  linnet ; 

What  are  critics  to  do,  since  *tis  vain  then  to  classify — 

How  properly  praise  them,  puff,  punish,  or  pacify  ? 

Since  the  titles  of  books  were  but  meant  to  mislead  them. 

Ah  1  their  duty  and  punishment  both  are  to  read  them  I 


And  so,  dear  reader,  with  a  heavy 
heart  we  proceed  to  that  often  neglected, 
but  somewhat  necessary,  preliminary 
to  the  practice  of  our  **  ungentle  craft." 
Let  not  the  rythmical  induction  to  our 
article  be  objected  to.  Few  critics  are 
found  so  generous  as  to  give  such  an 
advantage  to  their  victims  as  we  have 
done  in  those  lines.  From  the  judi- 
cial bench,  arrayed  in  all  the  awful 
paraphernalia  of  a  literary  Khadaman- 
thus,  we  descend  and  take  our  place 
by  the  side  of  those  shivering  spectres 
who  stand  tremblingly  awaiting  their 
doom  before  our  august  tribunsJ.  We 
adopt  their  crime,  become  abetters  in 
their  treason,  repeat  their  plea. — Aban- 
doning the  safe  commonplaces  and 
prosaic  formulas  prescribed  by  the  Ge- 
neral Orders  in  the  High  Court  of  Cri- 
ticism, we  have  introduced  a  phrase- 
ology, a  form  of  pleading  which  we  fear 
will  leave  us  open  to  many  serious  de- 
murrers. Well,  we  cannot  help  it ;  it 
is  an  act  of  common  justice,  however 
opposed  to  common  law  and  to  common 
sense.  **  Oh  1  that  mine  enemy  would 
write  a  book,"  says  Job,  in  the  midst  of 
his  undeserved  trials  and  calamities. 
**  Oh!  that  my  reviewer  would  write 
a  poem,"  must  have  been  the  revenge- 


ful wish  of  many  an  unpraised  and 
sorely  punished  poetaster.  Critics  have 
too  long  mingled  in  the  literary  fight, 
surrounded  by  a  cloud,  like  the  cods 
of  Homer,  dealing  unmerciful  blows 
around  them,  but  never  leaving  them- 
selves open  to  the  slightest  wound.  We 
rather  imitate  Achilles,  the  bravest  of 
the  well- booted  Greeks.  Our  prose  is 
invulnerable,  our  criticism  impregna- 
ble ;  but  our  verse,  like  the  heel  of  the 
son  of  Peleus,  leaves  us  open  to 

M  The  Blingt  and  arrowi  of  ontrageout** — rhjrmeri. 

Well,  gentlemen,  aux  armes  1  While 
we  apply  the  critical  toe,  you  may 
amuse  yourselves  by  taking  aim  at  the 
exposed  heel. 

In  the  title  to  this  article  we  have 
attempted  a  classification  which  would 
have  puzzled  Linnaeus  himself.  We 
have  divided  the  specimens  before  us 
into  "  weeds,  wild  flowers,  and  waste 
paper."  No  other  arrangement  would 
give  us  such  ample  scope  for  honest 
praise,  or  well-earned  censure,  as  the 
one  we  have  made.  No  single  division 
of  the  three  but  has  in  its  epithet  a 
complimentary,  as  well  as  a  condemna- 
tory meaning.     There  are 

"  Weed!  of  glorions  feature," 


*  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  may  be  considered  distinct  scenes  in  the  great  and 
beautiful  philosophical  drama  of  his  entire  works, 
t  Caldcron.  %  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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as  "well  as  that  revolting  catalogue 
which  Shelley  describes  with  more 
power  than  correct  taste  in  "The  Sen- 
sitive Plant :" — 

**  Between^the  time  of  the  wind  and  the  snow, 
All  loathliest  weeds  began  to  grow, 
Whose  coarse  leaves  were  splashed  with 

many  a  speck, 
Like  the  water  snake's  belly  and  the  toad^s 

back. 

"  And  thistles,  and  nettles,  and  darnels  rank, 
And  the  dock,  and  henbane,  and  hemlock 

dank, 
Stretch'd  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank. 
And  stifled  the  air  till  the  dead  wmd 

stank. 

"  And  plants  at  whose  names  the  verse  feels 
loath. 

Filled  the  place  with  a  monstrous  under- 
growth, 

Prickly,  and  pulpons,  and  blistering,  and 
blue. 

Livid  and  starred  with  a  lurid  dew. 

'*  And  agarics  and  fungi,  with  mildew  and 
mould. 
Started  like  mist  from  the  wet  ground 

cold; 
Pale,  fleshy,  as  if  the  decaying  dead, 
Wit^  a   spirit  of  growth  had  been  ani- 
mated !" 

A  ghastly  description,  that  reminds 
one  of  Milton's  terrific  enumeration 
of  diseases  in  the  "Paradise  Lost." 
*'  Wild  flowers"  is  a  name  altogether 
expressive  of  natural  and  unforced  per- 
fection ;  none  of  our  poets  will  object 
to  figure  in  this  interesting  class,  if  they 
share  in  the  certain  immortality  which 
Nature  and  Wordsworth  promise  their 
namesakes. 

*'  Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies, 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises ; 
Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets. 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory ; 
Long  as  there  are  violets, 
They  will  have  a  place  in  story." 

"  Waste  paper,"  indeed,  seems  the 
severest  cut  oi  all ;  but  even  this  has 
its  uses  and  its  triumphs.  Has  not  Tcn- 
nyson,  in  the  seventy-fifth  elegy  of  his 
*'In  Memoriam,"  immortalised  some  of 
them?  rather  prosaically,  it  must  be 
confessed,  but  perhaps  designedly  so, 
the  better  to  harmonise  with  the  ideas. 


"  These  mental  lullabies  of  pain,**  he 
says,  speaking  of  his  own  elegiacs— 

*'  May  bind  a  book^  may  line  a  box, 
May  serve  to  curl  a  maiden'*  lock*.** 

There  is  comfort  for  you,  oh  1  un- 
read rhymers,  and  be  content.  We 
do  not  profess  to  give  our  specimens  in 
the  order  of  our  classification ;  thatf  and 
the  proper  place  and  destiny  of  each, 
we  leave  to  the  intelligence  and  mercy 
of  the  reader. 

To  begin  our  lecture,  we  beg  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  a  little  volume* 
from  the  press  of  the  English  disciple 
of  Aldus. 

The  first  poem  in  the  collection, 
"  The  Diamond  Kock,"  possesses,  wo 
fear,  but  little  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
one  material  or  the  durability  of  the 
other.  It  is  a  ballad,  written,  evi- 
dentl}',  with  a  notion  that  it  would 
take  its  place  beside,  if  it  did  not  su- 
persede, "The Ancient  Mariner,"  or 
"The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley ;"  but 
with  an  unconscious  comicality,  which 
Coleridge  never  aimed  at,  and  which 
Southey,  with  all  his  forced  eftbrts  at 
juvenile  jocularity,  never  reached.  In 
fact,  reader,  we  have  laughed  more 
over  this  little  volume  of  downright 
serious  versification,  than  over  the 
most  brilliant  sallies  of  the  greatest 
wits.  Had  Philip  the  Second  beheld 
us,  as  we  burst  into  thunderous  ca- 
chinnations,  he  would  have  attributed 
our  hilarity  either  to  insanity  or  Cer- 
vantes. Had  La  Foret  (MoUere's  do- 
mestic critic  and  housekeeper)  been 
present,  she  would  be  satisfied  that 
nothing  but  the  Malade  Imaginaire  of 
her  hen-pecked  and  illustrious  master 
could  have  produced  such  merriment. 
It  has  been  om*  fate,  like  Swift, 

**  To  laugh  and  ihake  in  Rabelaic'  easy  chair/' 

and  like  *' the  million"  with  Zorr^^t^^ 
and  Sam  Welter,  in  their  several  uneasy 
positions ;  but  nothing  can  express  how 
we  laughed,  except  the  lines  which 
Shelley  puts  into  the  idealised  mouth 
of  Mother  Earth,  in  the  last  act  of  the 
*•  Prometheus  Unbound  :" — 

**  ITa  1  ha  1  the  caverns  of  my  hollow  moantalni. 
My  cloven  fire  crag«,  sound-exulting  fountains,     • 
Laugh  with  avast  and  inextinguishable  laughter  !** 

A  true  hero  is  unknown  to  his  valet  de 
chamhre :   a  true  genius  to  himself; 
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and  the  most  solemn  and  lugubrious 
perpetrator  of  platitudes  is  uncon- 
scious of  the  inexhaustible  fund  of 
comicality  within  him ;  and  if  not  funny 
himself,  how  successfully  he  can  be  the 
cause  of  fun  in  others. 
To  return  to  "The  Diamond  Rock. '» 


(t 


"  This  poem/*  says  the  author,  "  is 
founded  on  one  of  the  most  singular  ex- 
ploits in  the  naval  history  of  Britain. 
I  allude  to  the  defence  of  the  *  Diamond 
Rock/  by  Captain  Maurice  and  his  gal- 
lant comrades,  on  the  Slat  May,  and  1st 
and  2nd  Jane,  1805,  an  exploit  alike  re- 
markable for  the  extraordinary  force 
employed  in  the  attack,  and  the  intre- 
pidity with  which  the  posts  was  defend- 
ed by  the  British.  It  was,  moreover, 
the  sole  achievement  of  the  memorable 
expedition  under  Admiral  Villeneuve, 
by  whom  the  proceedings  were  wit- 
nessed from  the  contiguous  shore  of  Mar- 
tinique." 

The  poem  commences  abruptly  with 
the  following  extraordinary  gymnastic 
feat  of  the  French  captain  :— 

"  Twas  a  mom  in  May,  when  across  the  bay 
The  captain  his  spy -glass  he  threw  ; 
The  sun  was  steeping  the  Diamond  Rock 
In  streams  of  purple  and  blue." 

Why  the  captain  should  have  thrown 
away  his  glass  at  all,  and  how  he  could 
haye  thrown  it  so  far  as  across  the  wide 
bay  of  Port  Royal,  we  are  equally  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  It  must,  we  suppose, 
have  been  the  excess  of  military  ar- 
dour which  80  fired  him,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  do,  in  that  moment  of  ex- 
citement, what,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
would  have  been  impossible  and  inju- 
dicious.  Afler  throwing  away  his  glass 
in  this  very  extraordinary  manner,  he 
informs  his  men  of  what  he  was  about. 

"  Up  I  up !  ray  lads !  your  anchors  weigh, 
We  steer  for  the  Diamond  Rock ; 

A  bolt,  a  bar,  a  shell,  a  spar — 

We'll  take  her  by  twelve  of  the  clock. 

**  A  voice  in  the  ship  then  spoke  aloud, 
*  Beware  of  the  spectre,  beware — *  '* 

A  storm  was  evidently  rising,  for 

"  Th3  captain  scowlM,]  the  wind  it  howl'd," 

and  worse  than  all, 

"  Tlie  commodore  *gan  to  swear. 

"  The  commodore — Oh,  he  did  lustily  swear, 
A  thundering  oath  swore  he  ; 

ril  tak«  the  Rock  by  twelve  of  the  clock, 
Or  the  devil  be  mav  take  me  !** 


Neither  event,  however  desirable^ 
happened  for  three  days,  for  owing,  we 
suppose,  to  the  inconsiderate  loss  of  the 
captain's  glass,  the  "  Diamond  Peak,** 
which  was  described  as  a  very  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  first  stanza, 
could  not  be  discovered :  then,  though 

*'Some  puird  long,  and  some  row'd  strong,  ** 
It  was  all  the  same,  for  they  all  pull*d  wrung, 

if  we  may  be  allowed  to  complete  the 
couplet  by  a  line  of  our  own. 

At  length  being  at  sea  (in  every 
sense  of  the  word)  for  some  time, 
quite  imexpectedly 

**Tbe  Diamond  Rock,    without  shiver  or 
shock. 
Stood  gallantly  forth  to  view." 

We  cannot  linger  on  the  obser- 
yations  of  the  crew  on  the  wonderful 
fact  of  discovering  a  place  within  a 
mile  of  shore,  for  which  they  were 
looking  three  days  ;  not  even  the  ex- 
cLamation  of  that  brave  mariner, 

"  Who  stoutly  averr'd 
The  Rock  it  was  surely  haunted — ^ 

but  come  at  once  to  the  grand  at- 
tack:— 

"  In  France's  name  we  come  to  claim 
This  Diamond  for  her  crown ; 
If  you  don* t  yield  the  fortress  up, 
We'll  pull  the  fortress  doum." 

Now  we  think,  in  the  annals  of  mill- 
tary  or  naval  strategy,  there  never  was 
an  ultimatum  that  could  rival  in  direct- 
ness, perspicuity,  and  terseness,  that 
contained  in  the  two  lines  we  have 
italicised.  They  express,  without  any 
possibility  of  misconception,  the  entire 
object  of  the  expedition,  the  determi. 
nation  of  the  besiegers,  the  danger  of 
resistance,  and  the  penalty  of  defeat. 
Csesar  had  but  to  come,  see,  and  con- 
quer. Cromwell  was  famous  for  the 
pithy  and  uncomfortable  brevity  with 
which  he  dictated  terms  to  his  enemies. 
Napoleon  was  somewhat  more  rhetori- 
cal, but  equally  forcible.  The  famous 
ultimatum  of  the  Volunteers,  "  or 
else" — was  highly  suggestive,  though 
slightly  vague.  But  the  language  of 
the  French  captain,  or  commodore 
(for  as  we  shall  presently  find  it  was  the 
latter^,  surpasses  them  all. 

Neither  are  the  English  behind  the 
French  in  the  directness  of  their  reply; 
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in  fact  many  of  our  readers  will  give 
them  the  preference.  With  the  honest 
bluntness  of  bold  Britons  they  simply 
rely  upon  their  right  of  possession, 
which  they  are  determined  to  retain. 

"  By  Ocean's  Powers  the  gem  is  ours, 
And  ours  it  still  shall  be." 

There  is  a  weakness  in  the  phrase 
*'  Ocean's  Powers,"  which  would  never 
have  been  used  if  it  were  an  Irish 
regiment  that  was  on  the  rock.  How 
energeticaUy  then  would  the  reply 
have  been  given,  and  that  with  a  very 
slight  change  of  expression — 

"  No  !  by  the  Powers  !  the  gem  is  ours. 
And  ours  it  still  shall  be." 

But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be 
as  to  the  directness  of  the  language 
used,  there  can  be  none  about  the 
action  that  followed.  Had  James  11. 's 
gunner  acted  with  the  same  prompt- 
ness beside  "the  Boyne's  ill-fated 
river,"  how  diflerent  the  destiny  of 
these  kingdoms. 

**  A  shot  with  thaty  laid  the  commodore flat^ 
Flat  on  the  deck  lay  he; 
The  sailors  raised  the  bleeding  corpse, 
And  cast  it  into  the  sea." 

The  battle  now  begins  in  right 
earnest. 

*'And  every  man  that  falls  in  the  van, 
Is  pitch'd  overboard  stiff  and  stark : 
And  every  corpse  in  the  wave  that  drops 
Is  swallowed  by  a  shark. 

'*  And  up  at  the  fort,  as  if  in  sport. 

The  foe  man  his  cannon  discharges ; 
The  splinters  of  stone  come  down  with  a 
groan. 
And  shiver  his  fragile  barges. 

'*  And  every  man  that  falls  in  the  fort 
Is  cast  away  to  the  rear ; 
The  vultures  overhead  pounce  down  on  the 
deady 
And  bear  them  off  to  their  lair." 

**  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 
Here  we  have  a  fact  stated  that  far  sur- 
passes  the  wonders  of  Sinbad's  narra- 
tives, if  indeed  it  be  not  an  impor- 
tant testimony  to  their  veracity.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  (at  least  such  of 
them  as  are  young  in  years  and  heart), 
that  in  the  second  voyage  of  that  inde- 
fatigable traveller,  he,  being  left  behind 
by  nis  companions  on  a  desert  island. 


crouched  down  beside  an    enormous 
egg,  and  tyin^  himself  to  the  claw  of 
the  gigantic  bird  (the  Roc),  to  which 
it  belonged,  was  carried  away  to  the 
valley  oi  Diamonds.     Strange  now  if 
we  have,  most  unexpectedly,  stumbled 
on  the  exact  spot  to  which  the  dear 
old  friend  and  companion  of  our  child- 
hood was  borne.     The  reasoning,  to 
our  mind,  is  conclusive.     "  The  Dia- 
mond Rock  "  is  either  a  mere  fanciful 
appellation,  to  which  any  other  similar 
cluster  would  have  an  equal  claim,  or 
it  was  given  designedly   from   some 
sufficient  cause  hitherto  unexplained 
or  forgotten.     We  have  it  on  the  res- 
pectable authority  of  Sinbad,  that  he 
was  carried  by  a  bird  called  a  Roc  into 
a  valley  of  Diamonds.     We  have  it  on 
the  equally  respectable   authority  of 
Mr.  Breen,  that  on  the  island  called  by 
the  French  Roche,  or  Roc  du  Diamant, 
the  vultures  are  so  exceedingly  strong 
as  to  be  able  to  carry  the  corses  of  the 
slain    "  off  to  their  lair."    Is  it  not 
conclusive,  notwithstanding  some  or- 
nithological confusion  on  either  side, 
that  this  was  the  identical  spot  where 
the  singular  story  related  by  Sinbad 
occurred,    and  that  it  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  bird  and  of  the  valley 
in  the  very  name  it  bears  ?     At  any 
rate,  the  coincidence  is  very  striking, 
and  we  beg  to  offer  the  discovery  to 
Mr.  Lane,  who,  no  doubt,  will  follow 
up  the  idea  in  the  notes  to  his  next 
edition    of  the    Thousand    and    one 
Nicrhts. 

To  return  to  the  poem ;  after  three 
or  four  days  of  desperate  fighting,  the 
combatants,  both  French  and  English, 
disappeared  with  almost  the  entire 
completeness  of  the  Kilkenny  cats, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  tale  of  their 
heroism  behind  them.  On  both  sides, 
to  use  the  strong  image  of  the  poet— 

"  They  dropp'd  away,  like  blasted  hay^ 
Before  the  tempest's  scourge." 

Three  sailors,  and  our  first  acquaint- 
ance, the  captain,  were 

"  The  only  remnant  left" 

These  at  len^h  emerge  from  a  cleft  in 
the  rock,  wnere  they  had  concealed 
themselves ;  and,  climbing  to  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  remove  the  rifled  Union 
Jack,  and  in  its  place  they  ''  hoist  the 
tricolor  ;"  and  then,  as  quickly  as 
possible,    endeavoured  to  reach    the 
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mainland.   But  the  rest  must  be  given 
in  the  words  of  the  poet : — 

"  And  lo !  from  the  wave,  as  if  from  liis 
grave, 

A  gallant  tar  uprose ; 
The  flag  Tricolor  in  shreds  he  tore, 

And  flnng  it  to  the  foes. 

^^  The  captain  and  his  comrades  three 

Tum'd  up  their  dazzled  eye, 
And  there,  instead  of  blue,  white,  red. 

The  English  cross  they  spic. 

"  *  A  ghost !  a  ghost !'  the  captain  cried. 

And  bent  his  trembling  knee. 
*  A  ghost !  a  ghost !  O  Christ !  we're  lost !' 

Exclaimed  the  seamen  three. 

"  But  ere  they  could  run^  the  ghost  with  his 
gun 

He  slew  the  seamen  three. 
The  captain  alone  sent  forth  a  deep  groan, 

Which  showd  unslain  was  he. 

"  Then  seizing  a  spar^  he  rushed  at  the  tar^ 

And  feird  him  to  the  earth. 
The  tar  with  a  bound  sprang  up  from  the 
ground. 

And  grasped  him  by  the  girth. 

"  With  clash  and  din  around  they  spin 

The  Diamond's  edge  they  near, 
And  over  the  steep,  down  into  the  deep. 

They  plunge,  and  disappear." 

And  so  with  this  catastrophe  we 
shall  take  our  leave  of  the  "  Diamond 
Rock." 

We  must  cull  a  few  scattered  flowers 
before  we  present  to  our  readers  two 
perfect  gems,  of  "  purest  ray  serene." 
In  a  poem  called  "  The  Island  Home," 
dedicated  especially  to  the  honour  of 
St.  Lucia,  of  which  our  poet  is  the 
historian,  he  describes  it  as  being  thus 
comfortably  situated  :— 

"  My  loved  tropic  land 

Pillowed  round  on  volcano^ 
By  hurricane  fanned.** 

Notwithstanding  these  slight  draw- 
backs, it  is  better  ofi*  than  one  would 
imagine : — 

*'  On  the  ocean  thou  sleepest, 

In  halcyon  repose. 
And  the  earthquake  that  rocks  there 

But  calms  thy  heart-throes." 

The  useful  invention  of  **gas"  is  a 
gi-eat  favourite  with  our  author,  and 
frequently  supplies  him  with  a  bril- 
liant illustration.    Thus  in  the  present 


poem,   he  says,  still  speaking  of  his 
island  home  :— 

"  "Where  the  humming-bird^s  sheen 
And  the  firefly^s  green  light 
Are  the  gas  that  illume  thee, 
My  homestead  so  bright" 

And  ill  the  ode  «•  To  a  Firefly," 

g.  32,  written  in  the  same  measure  as 
heller's  <*  Ode  to  a  Skylark,"  we  have 
the  following  :— 

"  Shell  of  ancient  Tara,  (?) 
Tamed  Aladdin's  gas  (!) 
Hummingbird's  tiara, 
Glowworm  in  the  grass. 
These,  and  all  else  of  earth,  thy  lustrous  powers 
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surpass. 

We  think  Shelley's  personal  repre- 
sentative should  take  an  action  against 
Mr.  Breen,  for  unlawfully  using  that 

I)oet*s  meter  in  his  manufacture  of  il- 
ustrations  from  gas.  In  "  The  Earth- 
quake," p.  22,  we  have  this  new  and 
striking  image : — 

"  As  bearded  with  brimstone^  the  pent  thun- 
ders roll. 
And  boils  the  broad  caldron  from  centre 
to  pole." 

We  can  now  understand  what  the 
poets  mean  by  "the  barbed"  light- 
ning. In  "  A  last  Dirge  for  Erin"  his 
phraseology  becomes  more  Irish  than 
the  Irish  itself: — 

"  Erin !  thy  summer  is  flown ; 

Shed  its  delight : 
Ochone !    Ochone !    Ochone ! 
Thy  misery's  doleful  moan 
Would  move  a  heart  of  stone, 

Nature  despite." 

**  The  Iron  Age"  is  a  poem  in  praise 
of  that  useful  metal ;  and  everything, 
even  to  the  "Iron  Duke,"  that  really 
or  metaphorically  bears  on  the  subject 
is  introduced.  We  can  only  give  two 
uses  to  which  it  is  put  :— 

"  With  iron  the  husbandman  turns  the  sod. 
With  iron  the  fisherman  hooks  his  cod .'" 

In  "  The  Song  of  the  Slave,"  p.  43, 
he  enters  the  lists  with  Burns,  as  he 
had  previously  done  with  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  Shelley ;  and,  as  usual, 
comes  off  victorious.  What  is  there  in 
"  Scots  wha  ha'e"  equal  to  this? — 

"  Midnight^  midnight ;  mark  the  hour ; 
Darkness  shrouds  the  beacon  tower : 
Coastguards  yield  to  slumber* s  power. 
Forward,  let  us  flee." 
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Or  this,  with  which  the  reader  must 
be  content : — 

*^  Hark !  the  booming  at  our  back ! 
Slavery's  bloodhound's  on  our  track ; 
Upj  and  scare  them^  Union  Jack  ! 
Badge  of  victor)'." 

This  personification  of  the  Union 
Jack  is  very  fine,  and  in  the  highest 
order  of  imaginative  poetry. 

The  two  poems  with  which  we  shall 
conclude  our  notice  of  this  unique  vo- 
lume, must  be  given  in  their  entirety. 
No  analysis,  however  dexterous — no 
criticism,  however  acute,  could  do  them 
justice.  The  first  is  principally  re- 
markable for  the  astonishing  effect 
which  so  simple  an  artifice  as  mere  al- 
literation can  produce.  "  Apt  allite- 
ration's artful  aid  "  was  never  more  ef- 
fectively used : — 

"  THE  INDIAN  VOYAGER. 

"  I've  wander'd  in  distant  regions, 
The  homes  of  the  fair  and  free — 
Of  wealth  and  poverty ; 
I've  counted  the  hostile  legions, 
Prince^  pauper  andpriest^ 
Groans,  galleys,  and  glee  : 
Oh !  let  me  feast  mih  the  savage  beast, 
In  the  wilds  of  my  native  sea. 

"  I've  traversed  the  fields  of  the  stranger, 
By  river,  road  and  rail ; 
Alas !  e'en  those  who  quail 
But  little  imagine  the  danger — 
Train,  tunnel,  and  track, 
Bounce,  boiler,  and  break. 
Oh !  bear  me  back  to  my  mountain  hack 
And  my  boat  on  the  glassy  lake. 

**  I've  dwelt  In  the  city  of  wonders, 
The  haunt  of  the  worldly-wise ; 
Their  sullen,  clouded  skies 
No  sunshine  of  heaven  e'er  sunders : 
Fog,  funnel,  and  fume, 

Cold,  catarrh,  and  cramp. 
Oh !  let  me  roam  to  my  tropic  home, 
lUumin'd  by  nature's  lamp. 

"  I've  loiter'd  in  grove  and  in  garret, 
Long  sacred  to  lyre  and  lute ; 
But  now,  unpaid,  all  mute 
Hangs  the  harp  of  a  Byron  or  Barrett  (!) 
Hate,  hunger,  and  hire  ! 
Drudge,  drivel,  and  drone  I 
Oh !  let  me  fire  my  rustic  lyre 

In  the  flash  of  the  torrid  zone ! 

"  I've  worship'd  in  church  and  in  chapel. 
The  type  of  each  Christian  scheme ; 
Here  Bigotry  raves  supreme  : 
There  Discord  has  thrown  her  apple  I — 
Cowl,  cloister,  and  cant ; 
Glebe,  gospel  and  gall : 
Oh !  let  me  chant  in  the  desert  haunt 
A  Iivmn  to  the  Lord  of  all  I 


"  I've  tarried  vrith  Dives,  the  miser, 

And  smiled  in  his  daughter's  train ! — 
Who  would  her  hand  obtain 
For  her  wealth,  not  her  worth,  must  prize 
her! — 
Pelf,  pander,  and  pride  : 
Siu,  sorrow,  and  shock :  (!) 
Oh !  let  me  glide  to  my  homely  bride— 
The  bride  of  my  native  rock. 

"  iVe  stood  in  the  peasant's  cottage : 
The  heart-drop  hung  in  his  eye — 
His  children  heaved  a  sigh 
For  a  mess  of  poor-house  pottage : — 
Tithe,  treason,  and  test : 
Guilt,  gallowSf  and  gore : 
Oh !  let  me  rest  my  harrowed  breast 
On  the  far  Atlantic  shore  !'* 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  desire  for 
repose  expressed  by  our  Transatlantic 
bard  in  the  last  two  lines,  we  cannot, 
in  justice  to  him  and  ourselves,  allow 
him  to  rest  for  a  little  while  longer. 
In  those  days  of  "  Papal  Aggression," 
and  collegiate  inquiry,  when  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  our  Protestant 
University  may  become  a  "  College 
of  Cardinals,"  or  revert  to  its  ancient 
monastic  condition,  it  is  just  as  well  that 
we  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  at  least 
one  of  the  possible  religious  orders 
that  may  take  up  their  pleasant  abode 
in  College-green.  Here,  without  note 
or  comment,  is  our  author's  account  of 

"  THE  MONKS  OF  LATRAPPK. 

"  The  Monks,  the  Monks  of  Latrappe ! 

Penitent,  patient,  discreet. 

Yonder  they  come  in  their  winding  sheet 
Fresh  from  the  midnight  nap. 

Loud  tolls  the  lone  nocturnal  bell. 
Quick  runs  the  Warder's  rap : 

And  straight  from  each  cell 

They  move  along,  as  by  magic  spell. 
The  matutine  Monks  of  Latrappe/ 

*'  The  Monks,  the  Monks  of  Latrappe, 

Marshall' d  in  double  file. 

Stand  waiting  adown  the  sacred  aisle. 
To  catch  the  chorister's  slap  : 

Hark,  how  the  heart-bolt,  shot  upright. 
Breaks  forth  in  a  thunder-clap : 

And  a  colunm  of  light 

Ascends  to  the  throne  of  the  Lord  of 
might. 
From  the  nmsical  Monks  of  Latrappe ! 

"  The  Monks — the  Monks  of  Latrappe, 
Hush'd  now  the  choral  peal — 
Silent  and  slow  from  their  orisons  steal, 

Like  ghosts  without  sinew,  or  sap, 
Lured  by  the  roseate  blush  of  dawn. 

Gladly,  through  gateway  and  gap. 
O'er  forest  and  lawn. 
They  stroll  abroad  with  their  cowls  close 
drawn, 

The  mystical  Monks  of  Latrappe ! 
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**  The  Monks,  the  Monks  of  Latrappe ! 
*Tis  the  hour  for  out-door  work — 
Some  poke  with  a  spade^  some  pitch 
with  afork^ 
And  some,  with  sleeves  for  a  flnp, 

Stand  scaring  away  the  mountain  crows ; 
And  some,  like  mice  in  a  trap. 
Are  led  by  the  nose  I 
And  some  are   scooping  their  graves 
with  their  toes  I 
The  machinal  Monks  of  Latrappe  ! 

"  The  Monks,  the  Monks  of  Latrappe ! 
'Tis  noon,  and  a  call  to  prayer 
From  "Angelus  Domini "  sweeps  through 
the  air. 
Now  prostrate  on  earth's  cold  lap 

Mist-like  they  lie,  sans  motion  or  sound  ; 
And  yet  with  nought  of  mishap : 
When,  lo  1  with  a  bound. 
All  spring  to  life,  as  from  'neath  the 
ground: 
The  mimiccU  Monks  of  Latrappe  ! 

"  The  Monks,  the  Monks  of  Latrappe ! 

Around  the  frugal  board. 

They  chant  a  hymn  of  laud  to  the  Lord, 
And  then  their  girdles  unstrap  ; 

One  meal  per  day  is  spread  tor  a  feed  ; 
Of  meat,  or  fish,  not  a  scrap, 

But  water  and  weed. 

That  sin  or  scurvy  never  may  breed 
In  the  marrowless  Monks  of  Latrappe ! 

''The  Monks,  the  Monksof  Latrappe  I 
Weary  and  worn,  lean  and  lank. 
They  lay   them  down  on  a  pallet  of 
plankf 

With  hair-shirts  their  limbs  to  wrap. 
One  dreams  of  storms,  another  of  calms, 

A  third  of  the  Warder's  tap ; 
And  some  of  their  psalms. 
And  some  of  a  world  of  bliss  and  balms, 

The  martyrised  Monks  of  Latrappe  !" 

We  do  not  know  a  more  appropriate 
way  of  taking  leave  of  our  present 
author  and  introducing  the  next,  than 
by  quoting  the  invocation  with  which 
Mr.  Breen  concludes  his  volume.  Whe- 
ther the  last  line  contains  a  pun,  a 
prophecy,  or  a  panegyric  on  the  illus- 
trious individual  addressed,  we  leave 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader,  con- 
fessing our  own  extreme  uncertainty 
on  the  subject. 

"  Friend  of  the  free,  the  bright,  the  brave, 
Patriot  of  high  emprise  I 
Great  beacon-light  o'er  Freedom's  wave, 
Lamartiue !  rise ! 


Bard,  Statesman,  Orator,  and  Sage  : 
First  Prophet  of  thy  land  and  age ; 
'Tis  thine  Opinion's  war  to  wage, 
To  knoll  Oppression's  knell  : 
And  the  halo  of  fame, 
That  encircles  thy  name, 
Through  the  vista  of  ages  in  lustre  shall 

swell— 
A  Washington,  Chatham,  and  Fell !  ** 

p.  84. 

Happy  were  the  days  in  Lamar, 
tine's  life  when  the  poem  (a  translation 
of  which  is  now  under  notice)*  was 
written.  Happy  were  those  days  of 
love  and  dreams  of  liberty  and  glory, 
ere  reality  came  with  its  rude,  materijil 
shock  to  destroy  the  beautiful  crea- 
tion of  enthusiasm  and  imagination. 

Happy  is  the  unhappiness  of  a  young 
poet,  that  vague  feehng  of  indefinite 
yearnings  after  beauty  and  truth,  that 
magnificent  epoch  of  gorgeous  dream- 
ings  never  to  be  realised ;  that  fantas. 
tic  mausoleum,  built  by  the  genius  of 
the  lamp  for  the  reception  of  imaginary 
sorrows  as  yet  unborn,  and  which,  in 
most  cases,  advancing  life  and  healthier 
feelings  convert  into  a  smiling  home- 
stead of  living  joys.  As  in  eastern  ce- 
meteries, houseless  and  benighted  men 
find  shelter  and  security  in  the  tombs 
from  which  their  young  imaginations 
would  have  recoiled  with  horror,  so  is 
it  that  in  the  decline  of  life  we  re- 
enter gladly  those  "antres  vast,"  which 
a  fantastic  and  unfounded  melancholy 
had  once  invested  with  such  gloom,  and 
which  now  appear  to  be  the  brightest 
memories  of  our  existence.  How 
sunny  and  cheerful  must  be  the  recol- 
lection of  that  time  to  Lamar  tine,  when 
**  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter 
fancy,"  he  paid  the  homage  of  his  imi- 
tation to  Byron.  When,  with  love  and 
faith,  with  rank  and  wealth,  with  youth 
and  hope,  his  every  thought 

'*  Wm  of  the  Mom,  and  of  the  poet's  fkme. 
How  fair  it  flooritheth  and  fadeth  not" 

How  difierent  his  present  expe- 
riences, when,  afVer- being  the  vir- 
tual sovereign  of  France  for  three  of 
the  most  extraordinary  months  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  when  the  peace 
of  Europe  hung  upon  his  lips,  and 
his  words  of  inspiration  and  power 
falling  on  the  charmed  ears  of  the 


*  The  last  Canto  of  Harold's 'Pilgrimage,  from  the  Trench  of  Lamartine,  ren- 
dered into  English  by  the  Author  or  *'  The  Poetry  of  Earth,"  and  other  pieces. 
Dublin  :  P.  Dixon  Hardy  and  Sons. 
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fierce  democracy  of  Paris,  realized 
the  fabled  miracles  of  Orpheas,  he  is 
compelled  to  extricate  himself  from 
difficulties  brought  on,  we  believe,  by- 
public  services,  by  the  hasty  and  im- 
perfect production  of  unworthy  no- 
velettes. 

*•  The  last  CAnto  of  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage "  adds  but  little  to  the  ad- 
ventures of  that  celebrated  wanderer. 
He  can,  however,  roam  no  more,  as 
his  last  speech  and  dying  declaration 
are  chronicled  by  M.  Lamartine.  If 
Byron  were  living,  we  suppose  he 
would  have  been  as  angry  with  the 
French  continuator,  as  Cervantes  was 
with  Avellaneda,  but  though  destitute 
of  novelty  in  its  construction,  and  de- 
ficient in  adventures,  except  a  few 
which  are  too  romantic  even  for  *'a 
romaunt,"  and  which  might  have  been 
better  omitted,  the  poem  is  full  of 
noble  images,  expressed  with  the  ex- 
quisite  felicity  of  modern  French  ver- 
sification, where  the  frozen  antitheses 
of  Boileau  melt  into  the  murmuring 
water-drops  of  balanced  but  sweetly 
modulated  melody. 

The  translator  has  acquitted  himself 
of  his  task  very  creditably,  and  has  con- 
tended with  difficulties  of  no  common 
order.  The  Spenserian  stanza  being 
unknown  to  French  poetry,  the  origi- 
nal is  composed  of  stanzas  of  unequal 
length,  all  consisting  of  the  ordinary 
couplets  of  French  heroic  verse.  The 
translator,  we  doubt  wisely,  preferred 
that  his  poem  should  resemble,  in  metre 
and  external  form,  the  English  poem 
of  Byron,  rather  than  the  French  ori- 
ginal Thus  he  has  oilen  to  pause, 
when  there  is  no  corresponding  cessa- 
tion in  the  ideas,  and  to  wind  up  every 
stanza  with  a  **  needless  Alexandrine," 
which  is  often  necessarily  weak,  from 
his  having  no  strong  figure  or  thought 
in  that  place  on  which — 

"To  build  the  lofty  rhynM.** 

He  is,  however,  oflcn  poetical  and 
melodious,  and  brings  out  his  author's 
meaning  clearly  and  with  effect.  There 
are,  however,  defects  of  rythm  and 
language  which  we  can  hardly  attribute 
altogether  to  carelessness.  Frequently 
the  flow  of  the  ten-syllable  metre  is 
Interrupted  by  a  glaringly  defective 
line,  sometimes  consisting  only  of  eight 
feet,  and  sometimes  reaching  to  twelve ; 
while  inelegant  elisions  such  as — 

*'  How  oft  thy  claim*/  dlihonoured  mid  the  strife;" 


or — 

"  With  admiration  earth'*  almoet  replete ;" 

and  the  mixing  up  of  different  tenses 
of  verbs  in  the  same  stanza,  when  the 
time  of  action  is  the  same,  occur  too 
frequently.  The  following  verses  will, 
however,  give  a  fair  and  favourable  idea 
of  our  translator's  manner.  They  are 
descriptive  of  Harold's  residence  near 
Genoa  :— 

**  There  summer's  gentle  breath  is  softly  felt, 
Where  hill  *neath  hill  descends  from 
heights  sablime, 
The  north  wind  blows  from  realms  where 
snows  ne'er  melt, 
Revelling  in  fragrance  of  a  Bxmny  clime, 
Until  embalmed  with  odours  in  their 
prime, 
A  mansion  here  is  seen  where  cypress  trees 
As  types  of  sadness  and  of  deathless 
time, 
Are  mute  and  motionless  as  if  no  breeze 
Would  dare  upon  those  dark  prophetic  ones 
to  seize. 

"  And  oft  upon  that  pile  they  cast  their 
gloom, 
lilid  intervals  of  heaven's  reflected  light, 
Looking  like  dark  forebodings  of  the  tomb, 
Whose  glare  falls  ghastly  on  the  trou- 
bled sight, 
Yet  clustering  myrtles  her©  were  glad 
and  bright, 
Tracing  the  outline  both  of  hill  and  glade, 
And  nature*s  carpet  which  had  felt  no 
blight. 
With  mazy  walks  that  ia  their  wildness 
strayed, 
Where  climbed  the  fond  clematis  o'er  the 
colonnade. 

*•  There  gardens  fragrant  with  rich  orange 
trees. 
Above  the  flattened  roofs  exotics  fling. 
And  with  their  golden  fruit  perfume  the 
breeze, 
While  whispering  waters  seem  at  eve  to 

bring 
The  coolness  of  the  zephyr's  gentle  wing, 
Beyond  this  scene,  from  hallowed  domes 
on  high, 
Sad  bells  are  heard,  the  knell  of  time  to 

ring, 
Then  bursts  Genoa  on  the  ravished  eye. 
Fair  daughter  of  the  deep  emerging  towards 
the  sky."— pp.  10,  11. 

We  now  come  upon  a  group  of  flow- 
ers, which,  though  "  wild"  enough  in 
many  respects,  have  too  foreign  an 
aspect  to  be  classed  with  the  simple 
indigenous  plants  which  we  had  in  con- 
tempUtion  at  the  beginning    of  thii 
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article.     Exotics  they  unquestionably 
arc,  but  still  possessed  of  a  hardy  and 
vigorous  constitution,   which   enables 
them  to  strike  their  roots  deep  and  firm 
in   the  not   ungenial  soil   of  English 
poetry.     They,   however,   perpetually 
remind  one — and  not  unpleasingly — of 
the  great  German  original  from  whose 
prolific  seed  they  have  grown.     That 
parent  tree,  a  wonderful  tree  of  good 
and  evil,  like  unto  that  which  grew  in 
the  midst  of  Paradise,  which  the  crea- 
tive hand  of  Goethe  planted  in  the 
midst  of  the  smiling  garden  of  modern 
poetry.      Of  its  tempting  fruits,  the 
most  inquiring  and  the  most  philoso- 
phiccil  spirits  have  been  the  foremost  to 
taste.     The  false  promise  of  the  ancient 
tempter,  that  those  who  would  eat  of 
that  fruit  would  not  die,  seems  to  be 
fulfilled  by  the  modern  Mephistophiles, 
if  we  are  to  judge  of  that  fact  by  the 
increasing  vitality  and  probable  immor- 
tality of  the  author  of  Festus,  the  ^eat- 
cst  English  devourer  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  Faust  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Another  promise,  that  of  becoming  like 
unto  gods,  seems  also  to  have  attained 
its  fulfilment.     To  the   poets  of  this 
school   nothing  is  hidden,  nothing  is 
unknown  ;   they  dart  through    space 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  comet,  are  present 
at  the  accouchment  of  Chaos,  see  the 
infant  worlds  wrapped  in  "  the  trailing 
garments  of  the  mght"  as  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  handed  over  to  Time,  the 
wet-nurse  of  creation.     They  look  on 
while  the    spirit    of  development   or 
change  closes  up  the  lids  of  some  de« 
crepid  old  planet,  whose  euthanasia  they 
sing,   or  stand  trembling  before  the 
Angel  of  Destruction,  who,  like  Saturn, 
devours  the  baby  worlds  as  they  are 
bom.    Of  this  school  of  poets  the  latest, 
the  most  healthy,  and  the  most  com- 
prehensible, is  Mr.  Scott,  the  author  of 
*'  Lelio,"*  a  poem  full  to  overflowing 
of  the  tenderest  teaching,  possessing 
much  grace  and  power,  and  favourably 
distinguished  from  many  of  its  class  by 
a  pure  morality  and  an  enlightened  but 
undoubtinff  Christianity. 

The  object  of  the  poem  seems  to  be 
to  show  what  misery  and  sin  may  be 
avoided  or  atoned  for,  and  what  virtue 
and  happiness  attained,  bjr  the  constant 
conviction  and  recollection  that  the 
ever-waking  eye  of  God  himself  is  fixed 


steadily  upon  us  in  our  every  action. 
This  feeling  is  not  brought  home  to  the 
hearts  of  the  characters  in  the  drama, 
through  the  agency  of  that  internal 
monitor  which  lies  in  the  depths  of 
every  one's  breast,  and  which  will  speak 
if  we  but  give  it  time  and  opportunity 
to  make  itself  heard.  With  striking 
originality  this  is  effected  in  some  of 
the  scenes  between  Lelio  and  the  Angel, 
by  what  may  be  called  an  external  con- 
science. When  the  vague  feelings 
which  but  too  often  **  come,  like  sha- 
dows, so  depart,"  instead  of  passing 
thus  unproductively  over  the  heart,  take 
bodily  shape  before  the  eye,  and  thus 
really  move  and  influence  the  possessor, 
who  then  becomes  a  spectator. 

"  Some  years  since,*'  says  Mr.  Scott, 
in  his  preface,  "  I  amused  myself  with 
contemplating  the  probable  result  in  the 
case  of  a  man  about  to  commit  what  ho 
felt  to  be  a  crime,  were  he  suddenly  to 
behold  the  animated  eye-ball,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Phidlan  Jupiter  fixed  on  him,  and 
flashing  with  divine  indignation.  He  could 
scarcely  move,  I  thought,  toward  the 
commission  of  the  meditated  act,  under 
the  influence  of  that  forbidding  gaze. 

*'  The  question  then  naturally  arose, 
whether  there  may  not  already  exist 
something  analogous  to  that  fabled  glance 
for  all  who  would  not  willingly  exclude 
it  from  their  vision — something  which, 
unlike  the  beaming  of  a  material  eye, 
would  not,  as  long  as  it  was  duly  re- 
garded, grow  familiar  from  sameness  or 
weak  by  repetition." 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this 
idea,  and  certainly  the  most  effective 
scene  in  this  dramatic  poem  is  the  one 
we  are  about  to  quote.  It  must  be 
premised  that  Lelio  is  invisible,  being 
carried  about  through  space  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  by  an  Angel. 
The  machinery  of  this  portion  of  the 
poem  differs  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  that 
used  in  ** Queen Mab,"  "Cain,"  "Fes- 
tus," and  their  imitations.  Leone  is  the 
representative  of  that  too  common  class 
of  men  whom  thoughtlessness  and  pas- 
sion carry  to  the  commission  of  crimes, 
bitterly,  though  unavailingly,  to  be  re- 
pented of  ever  after.  He  is  well  con- 
trasted by  Lelio  with  another  of  the 
characters  in  the  poem,  Ridolfo,  whose 
colder  and  duller  nature 


•  Lelio,  a  Vision   of   Kcality  ;   Hcrvor   and   other  Poems.      By  Patrick  Scott. 
Lundon  :  Chapman  and  Hall.     1850. 
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**  Owns  no  salient  sin 
To  carve  into  a  virtue ;  but  the  other 
Is  undersown  with  good,  which  the  hot  soil 
Hath  ripen'd  into  evU." — p.  7. 

Ilya  has  been  already  seen  by  Lelio 
in  a  vision,  but  never  before  in  living, 
breathing  life.  With  these  explana- 
tions, we  shall  let  the  scene  speak  for 
itself: — 

"  Scene  vii. — A  Grove^  opening  on  a  level 
country  at  the  foot  of  mountains. 

LELIO,  ANGEL,  LEONE,  ILYA. 


(( 


ANGEL. 


*  What  seest  thou,  Lelio  ?* 


K 


LELIO. 

*  I  see  two  beings — 
My  friend  Leone,  and — may  God  uphold  me! 
It  is  the  same — ^!t  is  the  same — 'tis  she, 
The  maiden  that  I  saw  in  heavenly  vision, 
Kow  clothed  in  radiant  earth,  what  does  she 

here? 
Mercy  of  Heaven  I  what  docs  she  here  with 

him? 
Thou  too — dost  thou  not  see  them  ?  then — 

"  ANGEL. 

What,  Lelio  ? 

"  LEUO. 

Protect  her,  save  her,  dash  him  into  nothing 
With  instant  thunder  1 

"  ANGEL. 

Thou  didst  wish  to  view 
Things  such  as  these,  and  now — thou  hast 
thy  wish. 

"  LELIO. 

Look !  look !  behind  them  rise  two  mighty 

shapes, 
Like  those  of  angels ;  both  are  beautiful ! 
The  face  of  one  beams  as  the  evening  star, 
Magnificently  mild  ;  the  other's  brow 
Is  like  a  thunder-cloud  when  torn  by  light- 
ning. 

"  ANGEL. 

Thy  friend — he  cannot  see  thee — hark !   he 
speaks. 

"  LEONE. 

Dear  Ilya !  how  I  blame  these  leaden  lips 
That  lack  such  glowing  utterance  as  befits 
The  man  who  dares  love  thee — oh !  hopeless 

task, 
An  angel's  beauty  asks  an  angel's  tongue. 
Thou  dost  not  love  me,  Ilya  ? 

"  ILYA. 

Nay,  Leone, 
But  I   like  not  thy  love:     whene'er  thy 
image, 


Too  often,  and  too  dear,  before  me  rises, 
I  hear  a  voice,  a  little  voice,  though  sound- 
ing 
Above  the  fluttering  of  this  foolish  heart, 
Which  cries,  *  Beware  of  an  unrighteous  idol, 
By  fancy  forged,  whose  feet  of  clay  would 

soil 
The  temple  of  a  maiden's  mind.' 

"  LEONE. 

Tis  right: 
Nor  would  I  stain  thy  purity  !  but  say 
Impurity,  what  is  it  ?  It  invites 
The  forward  coarseness  of  a  gross  desire, 
And  words  of  a  free  import ;  it  is  based 
On  the  mere  hunger  of  an  animal  passion. 
Which  feeds  and  is  appeas'd ;  but  oh !  not 

such 
The  love  I  feel ;  'tis  not  self-satiate. 
It  lives  but  in  the  life  it  draws  from  thee ! 
Yes !  if  the  fire  that  burns  within  me  finds 
Its  natural  outbreak  in  a  warm  regard, 
Tempering  its  strength  behind  the  veil  which 

o'er  it 
Thy  bashful  beauty  throws — is  Mw  impurity  ? 
Then  be  it  mine !    this  noble  ardour,  not 
The  flickering  of  a  ceremonial  flame ! 
We  can  but  love,  we  cannot  love  more  dearly, 
If  some  weak  words,  which  the  heart  does 

not  hear. 
Were  mutter'd  o'er  our  union — dear,  dear 

Ilya ! 

"  LELIO. 

Look!    how  that  better  spirit  droops  the 

shelter 
Of  his  refulgent  wings  in  sad  submission  ; 
The  other  angel's  haughty  lips  are  lifted 
Into  a  smile  which  victory  wins  from  scorn. 

"  LEONE. 

Turn,  turn  my  Ilya ;  in  the  faithful  clasp 
Of  these  fond  arms  thou'lt  find  a  magic 

circle, 
Where  joy  alone  can  force  an  entrance — Ilya! 

**  ANGEL. 

Back,  Lelio,  thy  mission  is  not  here ! 

"  LELIO. 

But  see,  but  see,  that  heavenly  guardian 

turns 
His  parting  step — Oh  !  go  not,  go  not !  now. 
The  demon-angel  spreads  his  pinions  o'er 
The  panting  maid ;  his  fearful  countenance 
Breathes  into  hers  1     All-seeing  God !    how 

chang'd 
The  freshness  of  that  beauty — she  is  fallen  ; 
Fall'n  from  the  height  of  her  commanding 

charms 
To  slave  for  a  low  passion  !  o*er  her  cheek 
Creeps  the  pollution  of  consenting  thought ; 
The  vestal  shrine  of  her  deep  eye  is  lit 
With  an  unholy  longing.    Hell  hath  painted 
Each  featuYe  in  hot  colours !     Pitiless  spirit, 
Why  didst  thou  bring  me  here?     I  did  not 

seek 
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This  bideotu  sight — so  pnre — so  beautiful — 
Foal,  foal_Oh  I  God  that  I  might  die,  might 
die! 

"  LEONR. 

Come,  Hya  come,  love  calls,  can  we  be  deaf 
Unto  that  wise  enchantment  ?  see  his  lips 
Pout  with   the   prorois'd  pleasure!    come, 

delay 
Is  waste  of  joy  when  time  intensifies 
The  feeling  of  delight ;  instead  of  plain 
And  country  garb,  thou  shalt  have  queenly 

vesture, 
And  change  the  dulness  of  thy  rustic  fellows 
For  braver  spirits,  who  have  open  eyes 
For  such  as  thae;   and  for  thy  mother's 

cottage — 

"  LEUO. 

See !  the  returning  step  of  that  bright  angel ; 
Oh !  aid  her,  aid  her,  in  the  name  of  Him 
Who  made  creation,  on — 

"  ILTA* 

My  mother's  cottage ! 
Who  spake  of  that?    Methought  amid  the 

whirl 
Of  passion  sounding  in  my  ears,  there  came 
A  voice  which  spake  about  my  mother's 

cottage; 
And  then,   the  hand  of  some  mjrsterions 

power 
Stamped  it  in  ice  upon  this  burning  heart ! 
'Tis  small  and  humble,  but  the  aur  around  it 
Is  very  pure !    Am  I  awake  ? 


it 


(( 


LELIO. 


Lo,  how 
A  moon-like    radiance   from  that    angel's 

wings 
Silvers  upon  the  face  of  the  rapt  maiden 
The  hues  that  burnt  there  blushfully — and 

thou — 
Back,  back,  thou  thing  of  evil  I 

"  ILTA. 

It  is  real ! 
Real — ^yet  how  strangely  in   this  beating 

breast. 
There  stirs  an  unreality  of  life, 
That  lifts  me  from  myself  and  whispers, 

*  Think,' 
ffho  is  it  lives,  forgotten  not  forgetting. 
Within  that  lowly  dwelling ?    W  hat  will  she. 
Who  hath  so  often  felt  for  thee,  feel  when 
She  misses  her  on  whom  her  aged  eyes 
Fell,  as  their  daily  treasure,  her  too,  fled 
From  the  dear  fold  of  those  expecting  arms, 
To  this  dark  pleasure.  'Tis  enough — I  thank 

thee, 
Merciful  Heaven,  and  thee,  Leone,  too. 
For  that  one  word — Oh !    say  it  but  again. 
And  I  could  bkss  thee— ha !  defy  thee,  too ! 
Away  !  thou  canst  not  touch  me.    Heaven's 

high  hand 
Is  o'er  me,  on  me — ^thine,  Leone,  thine. 
Falls  from  me  nerveless,  as  did  his  who  laid 

it 
On  God's  own  prophet,  thus — 


LBLIO. 

Oh !  let  me  not 
Faint  ere  I  fill  my  gaze !  Before  me  springs, 
Expanding  visibly  the  fresh  growth  of  beauty; 
An  exhalation  of  divinity 
Clings  to  her  like  an  atmosphere,  each  Kmb 
Seems  moulded  by  the  Deity  anew, 
While  the  blue  veins  swell  proudly,  as  if 

crying. 
It  were  a  damning  shame  on  him  who  tried 
To  soil  that  glorious  temple !      'Tis  a  shrine 
Where  saints  might  worship  I 

'*  ANGEL. 

She  was  formed  fh>m  dust. 

"  LEUO. 

Dust !  ay,  a  most  brilliant  dust,  of  which 
Each  atom  was  a  star !  I  may  speak  madly. 
But  to  be  madden'd  by  a  cause  like  this 
O'erweighs  a  world  of  reason.      I  dare  tell 

thee. 
All  angel  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  not  seen. 
In  Heaven's  own   courts,    a  thing    more 

beautiful 
Than  that  I  gaze  on ;  mind  and  matter  there 
Are  so  consummately  fused  by  the  Great 

Artist 
Into  a  strange  and  most  divine  communion ! 
Life  were  too  short  to  look ;  I  do,  I  do 
Look  on  the  master-effort  of  a  God, 
The  point  at  which  Omnipotence  arriv'd. 
And  stopp'd  when  it  made  woman  !     She  is 

gone. 
Moving  along  in  stately  beauty,  like 
The  chariot  of  a  king ;  and  yet  not  gone ; 
Space  seems  made  up  of  mirrors,  multiplying 
Her  magic  presence,  as  if  viewless  spirits 
Cloth 'd  their  immortal  essence  in  the  form 
She  wore,   as  next  to   Heaven's;    whosa 

musical  lips 
Draw  the  rich  air  she  breath'd,  and  then  ex- 
hale it 
In  one  enchanting  measure — listen !  listen  !** 

A  "Song  of  the  Angels"  follows, 
which  is  a  long  and  elaborate  ode  in 
praise  of  woman,  which,  however  in- 
teresting from  its  subject  and  mode  of 
treatment,  we  must  omit.  A  song 
which  runs  to  the  length  of  six  or 
seven  mortal  pages  would  be  rather 
formidable,  even  though  proceeding 
from  the  lips  of  an  angel.  Xhe  enthu- 
siastic admiration  expressed  by  Lelio 
for  Ilya  prcpaixis  the  reader  for  their 
future  union.  Their  next  meeting 
(at  which  the  poem  abruptly  termi- 
nates) is  after  her  final  extrication 
from  the  unworthy  suit  of  Leone,  who 
himself  is  converted  to  repentance  and 
virtue  by  beholding  the  wreck  of  Nina, 
one  whom  he  had  seduced  by  the  same 
arts  and  flatteries  that  were,  fortu- 
nately>  unsuccessful   in  the  case  of 
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Ilya.  RiDOLFO  also  meets  with  his 
deserts,  in  an  efiective  but  rather 
melodramatic  scene.  Of  course,  in  a 
fantastic  drama  like  this,  probability 
can  be  outraged  with  impunity;  but 
it  does  tax  our  indulgence  to  the  ut- 
most to  listen  to  such  unlikely  language 
as  this,  addressed  by  a  rude  wooer  to 
a  countrywoman  in  an  Alpine  valley : — 

"  Nay,  fair  one,  fly  not,  for  thou  canst  not  be 
A  Daphne  if  I  follow  ;  better,  too, 
Live  like  a  woman,  warm  with  living  blood, 
Than  a  cold  ttee  beneath  the  unpitying 

iky.  ^ 

"lis  vain,  I  tell  thee — then,  Apollo-like, 
But  more  mccesnful  than  the  god — I  chase 
Thy  fruitless  flight  I"— p.  66. 

This  may  be  "  the  art  of  love,"  but, 
if  so,  it  certainly  must  be  Ovid's  and 
not  Nature's.  Passing  over  defects 
of  this  kind,  which,  probably,  the  au- 
thor did  not  consider  incumbent  on 
him  to  attend  to  or  omit,  we  have  many 
passages  to  praise  for  their  felicity  or 
power.  There  are  a  number  of  single 
lines  or  sentences  which  please  one  for 
their  sententious  clearness  or  novelty, 
of  which  the  following  may  serve  as 
examples : — 

LOVE. 

"  The  child  of  madness,  and  the  sire  of  pain/ 

p.  3. 

A  striking  figure :— i 

*'  Horrible  animation,  like  a  corpse, 
Awakening  in  its  grave."  p.  17. 

FLOWERS. 

''  Sprinkling  harmonious  incense  on  the  scene." 

p.  22. 

Shelley,  in  the  *' Sensitive  Plant," 
has  nearly  the  same  idea : — 

"  And  hyacinths  purple,  and  white,  and  blue, 
Which  flung  from  their  bells  a  sweet  peal 

anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense.** 

HEALTH  AND  DEATH. 

"  The  limits  of  red  health,  and  pale-brow'd 
death.**  p.  19. 

In  the  notes  to  this  poem,  Mr.  Scott 
introduces  two  translations  from  the 


Persian,  bv  his  friend,  George  Maxwell 
Batten,  which,  we  regret,  wo  have  not 
space  to  introduce.  They  are  both 
very  beautiful,  and  make  us  join  with 
Mr.  Scott  in  lamenting  the  premature 
death  of  one  who  had  evidently  such 
taste  and  capacity  for  the  illustration 
and  translation  of  oriental  poetry. 

We  regret  that  the  author  of 
"  Lelio*'  has  thought  proper  to  pub- 
lish "Hervor,"  the  second  poem  in 
his  volume.  Jokes  which  have  nei- 
ther wit  nor  originality  to  recommend 
them,  about  "Chisholm  Anstey's 
Speeches,"  and  Joseph  Hume's  head, 
and  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Duke 
of  York's  column  in  Regent-street, 
and  the  "Jack  Robinson"  of  school- 
boys (vide  p.  104),  seem  very  much 
out  of  place  after  the  dignity,  eleva- 
tion, and  pathos  of  "  Lelio."  If  Mr. 
Scott  had  sent  us  "  Hervor"  in  MS. 
we,  perhaps,  might  have  relished  it  as 
an  unpretending  squib ;  but,  why  pub- 
lish it?  You  are  capable  of  better 
things,  Mr.  Scott,  so  *'  no  .more  of 
that,  an'  thou  lovest  us." 

"Poems,  Legendary  and  Historic 
cal,*'*  form  the  next  group  in  our  Sum- 
mer garland.  They  are  remarkable, 
at  least,  for  the  sort  of  literary  partner- 
ship to  which  they  owe  their  birth-* 
an  arrangement  which  is  less  common 
and  much  less  successful  in  our  time 
than  in  "the  brave  days  of  old," 
when  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  those 
*'  two  noble  kinsmen"  (by  the  consan- 
guity  of  kindred  genius),  merely  car- 
ried to  a  greater  and  more  successful 
issue  a  practice  common  among  their 
cotemporaries,  and  which  the  greatest 
of  them  all  did  not  think  it  beneath 
him  to  adopt.  It  is  wonderful  to  think 
how  these  old  but  glorious  poets — ^we 
mean  the  entire  constellation  of  dra- 
matists, from  the  mornin^.star  of  Mar- 
low,  flashing  and  glittermg  in  the  un- 
occupied sky,  a  portent  and  a  pro- 
phecy, to  the  mild  vesper  light  with 
which  it  faded  away  with  Shirley — it 
is  a  wonder,  we  say,  what  a  uniformity 
of  richness  and  vigour  characterised  all 
those  writers.  With  the  exception  of 
one  great  luminary,  in  whose  supreme 
effulgence  they  were  for  a  time  entirely 
lost,  and  by  whose  light  they  are  now 
only  descried  by  many — with  that  ex- 
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ceptioD,  it  would  be  difficulty  supposing 
many  of  their  plays  to  have  been  pub- 
lished  anonymously,  to  assign  them 
to  their  proper  authors.  How  sepa- 
rate Dekkar  from  Webster,  Peele  from 
Greene,  Marlow  from  Chapman  ?  How, 
in  the  plays  which  several  of  these 
writers  wrote  conjointly,  give  each  his 
peculiar  share  ?  Even  with  Shakspeare 
himself  this  difficult}*  has  been  felt. 
Critics  have  fought,  as  only  rival 
critics  can  fight,  as  to  what  portions 
of  "  Pericles,"  "  Titus  Andronicus," 
and  "The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen," 
were  written  by  the  great  master,  and 
what  by  an  inferior  hand.  It  is  not 
easy  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the 
decadence  of  this  practice,  once  so 
rich  in  glorious  and  immortal  results. 
Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of 
mere  personal  vanity  or  literary  lion- 
ism  that  characterised  these  old  giants; 
or,  perhaps,  they  looked  on  dramatic 
authorship  as  a  mere  profession,  and 
troubled  their  heads  no  more  about 
getting  credit  for  their  separate  contri- 
butions to  whatever  work  was  required 
in  the  market,  than  Messrs.  Barnwell 
and  Cresswell,  or  Adolphus  and  Ellis, 
do  for  their  distinct  shares  in  their 
useful  reports.  But,  whatever  the 
cause,  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
are  the  only  persons  who  successfully 
and  profitably  keep  alive  this  friendly 
coalition  abandoned  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  sock  and  buskin — the  tragic 
drama  of  the  law  superseding  the  le- 
gitimate drama  of  the  stage. 

With  the  modern  poets,  the  joint 

Production  of  any  elaborate  work  has 
een  seldom  attempted.  In  shorter 
poems,  and  humorous  squibs,  more  in- 
stances occiu*.  Sou  they  and  Coleridge 
united  their  rythmical  forces  to  eHect 
"  The  Fall  of  Kobespierre,"  and  more 
successfully,  to  extend  *'  The  Devil's 
Walk,"  while  James  and  Horace  Smith 
will  go  down  together  to  posterity  with 
their  *'  rejected  addresses,"  addresses 
which  posterity  will  not  reject.  As  it 
is  with  kindred  genius,  so  is  it  with 
kindred  dulness  or  mediocrity.  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins  may  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  one  class,  Messrs. 
Freeman  and  Cox  ofthe  other.  Their 
large  and  elegant  volume,  so  well  print- 
ed, so  correctly  written,  so  instructive 
as  a  graceful  commentary  on  the  clas- 
sical and  historical  works  which  seem 
to  have  suggested  the  materials  of  their 
ballads,  in  the  same  way  that  Lockhart 
or  Macaulay  seem  to  have  supplied  the 


former,  is  a  positive  embarrassment  to 
us.  As  skilfully  versified  narrativesy 
founded  on  ]|)icturesque  or  striking  in- 
cident, Grecian,  Hispano- Moorish,  or 
Saxon  history,  they  will  be  welcome  to 
the  more  cultivate  class  of  stod^its 
in  those  several  departments ;  bnt  as 
BALLADS,  we  fcar  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  they  stir  the  heart  of  any  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  of  our  time,  "  as  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet."  What 
recalled  to  our  mind  the  ancient 
dramatic  partnerships,  was  the  level 
uniformity,  and  somewhat  [prosaic 
similarity,  to  which  both  the  Ynriters 
have  reached.  The  poems  of  each 
certainly  require  the  initial  letters 
that  are  appended  to  their  contribu- 
tions, without  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  those  who  feel  an  interest 
m  the  subject,  to  be  satisfied  of  their 
identity.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that 
neither  of  the  gentlenuin  are  poets,  in 
any  high  sense  of  the  term ;  they  are 
men  of  learning  and  taste,  with  a  ta- 
lent for  correct  and  harmonious,  if 
somewhat  monotonous  versification,  ac- 
quirements and  faculties  sufficient  to 
ensure  enjoyment,  obtain  respect,  but 
not  to  win  immortality. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  passage  suf- 
ficiently briefer  striking  for  quotation  ; 
but  in  justice  to  our  authors,  we  must 
give  one.  Perhiips  the  commencement 
of  the  following  Saxon  ballad  is  as  good 
a  choice  as  we  could  make ;  it  is  by 
Llr.  Freeman: — 

"WALTHEOF   AT   YORK.      " 

"  Good  news,  good  news  for  England, 

The  promised  help  is  nigh  ; 
1  saw  this  (lay,  o'er  Humberts  flood,' 

The  Danish  raven  fly. 
Eling  Swcyn  bath  sent  to  rescue  us, 

A  goodly  host  and  brave, 
And  northern  Jarls  have  bridled  well 

The  horses  of  the  wave. 
The  tall  masts  waved  fall  gidlantly, 

Like  a  forest  on  the  sea, 
And  the  decks  were  thick  with  mighty 
men, 

All  anned  to  set  us  free. 
So  near  the  land  I  saw  them. 

That  while  the  tale  I  tell, 
I  ween  the  host,  on  England's  coast, 

Hath  landed  safe  and  well. 
Haste  to  the  shore,  King  Edgar, 

Earl  Waltheof,  haste  amain, 
To  welcome  Denmark's  brother  kings, 

Witli  all  their  warrior  train. 
King  Sweyne  hath  sent  his  brotlier  dear 

To  battle  for  the  right, 
And  he  hath  sent  his  princely  sons 

To  follow  him  to  tight. 
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Our  men  are  flocking  to  the  strand, 

From  hamltjt  and  from  tower, 
And  £ngland*s  voice  is  raised  on  high, 

To  greet  the  northman's  power. 
Haste  to  the  shore.  King  Edgar, 

And  send  thy  bodes  amain. 
To  bid  the  faithful  men  of  York 

Await  thy  royal  train. 
The  citizens  are  up  in  arms. 

And  round  the  castle  wall, 
They  cry  aloud  for  £ngland*8  king. 

To  rend  the  stranger's  thrall. 
Sir  William  in  the  castle  hears. 

And  trembles  every  hour, 
As  the  shout  of  freedom  louder  swells 

Around  his  leaguered  tower. 
Let  Danish  jarl  and  Saxon  thane 

To  battle  follow  thee ; 
March  straight  upon  the  city, 

And  Northumberland  is  free. 
The  Bastard  still  in  Winchester 

A  little  space  may  reign, 
But  York  hath  owned  her  lawful  lord, 

Of  the  old  and  kingly  strain,"  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  open  and  advised  speaking, be- 
yond all  question,  which,  if  historically 
true,  ought  certainly  to  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Norman  attorney- 
general  of  that  day.  When  we  state, 
however,  that  there  are  about  five 
hundred  lines  following  those  we  have 
quoted,  it  may  account  for  that  emi- 
nent functionary  not  having  filed  a 
criminal  information. 

"  Poems,  by  W.  C.  Bennett,"*  are 
entitled  to  a  very  honourable  place  in 
our  cluster  of  wild  flowers ;  indeed  if 
this  were  not  a  monster  bouquet  (to 
suit  the  prevailing  diseased  taste  for 
monsters  of  all  sorts,  there  being  mon- 
ster  exhibitions,  monster  houses,  of 
glass  as  well  as  otherwise,  monster  bal- 
loons, monster  telescopes,  monster  mi- 
croscopes, and  last  of  all,  monster 
table-cloths),  this  book  would  supply  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  these  "  earliest 
offerings  of  the  spring."  The  return 
of  that  beautiful  season,  so  full  of  pre- 
sent delight  and  future  hope,  that  time 
when 

*'  After  the  ilamber  of  the  yenr, 
The  woodUnd  violeti  ro-appeir," 

is  its  perpetually  recurring  theme  and 
inspiration.  That  a  genuinely  poetic 
nature  and  temperament  break  out  in 
these  utterances,  must  be  freely  grant- 
ed to  Mr.  Bennett.  No  affectation 
would  lead  a  writer  to  those  perpe- 


tual  repetitions — those  ever-recurring 
praises  of  the  common  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature,  things  which,  to  ordi- 
nary  minds,  are  seen  without  wonder, 
and  felt  without  enjoyment,  but  which 
are  beautifully-enfolded  mysteries 
and  never-dying  ravishment  to  the 
poet's  senses.  The  poet  praises,  because 
he  loves  ;  and  if  he  have  *'  the  faculty 
divine,"  he  sings,  because  he  would 
make  other  hearts  feel  the  beauty  that 
so  delights  his  own.  We  speak  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  poetical  nature,  not  of  his 
poetical  works.     As  there  are  poets 

*'  Who  hftTe  nerer  penned 
Their  intplration " 

80  there  are  poets  who  have  penned 
their  semi-inspirations  too  frequently, 
and  of  this  latter  class  is  Mr.  Bennett. 
His  poetry  is  the  reverse  of  Tenny- 
son's line — 

^  You  cannot  lee  the  grass  for  flowers  *'— 

as  the  latter  are  choked  and  hid  be- 
neath the  rank  vegetation  of  verbiaf^e 
that  surrounds  them.  Diffuseness  is 
the  curse  of  modern  literature ;  bad 
enough  when  met  in  the  awful  shape 
of  a  three- volumed  novel,  or  a  tale  in 
twenty  monthly  parts;  but  even  far 
worse,  in  what  should  be  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
harmony — a  lyric.  In  our  modem 
songs  the  "  linked  sweetness"  is,  alas ! 
too  "long  drawn  out."  Instead  of 
the  rich,  valuable,  imperishable  ore  of 
an  earlier  day,  we  have  the  gossamer, 
attenuated  gold  leaf,  which  shines  for 
a  moment  and  is  seen  no  more.  Hear 
what  a  true  critic  says  of  a  true  lyrist, 
Walter  Savage  Landor  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  "  1  would  rather,"  he  says, 
**  have  written  his 

**  *  Music,  when  soft  roicesdle/ 

than  all  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ever 
wrote,  together  with  all  their  cotempo- 
raries,  excepting  Shakspeare."t  This 
may  be  exaggeration,  but  the  poem 
referred  to  contains  just  eight  lines ! 
Into  how  many  would  most  of  our  liv- 
ing versifiers  have  diluted  them  ?  Into 
what  innumerable,  small,  pretentious, 
shining  trinkets  would  they  nave  broken 
up  this  poetical  Kooh~i-noor,  this  un- 
rivalled mountain  of  light  ? 


*  Poems.     By  W.  C.  Bennett.    London  :  Chapman  and  Hall, 
t  The  works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  vol,  ii.  p.  \57* 
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Mr.  Bennett's  poems,  beside  the  de- 
fect of  diffuseness,  have  others  that 
may  not  be  so  obvious  to  the  general 
reader.  He  too  often  seems  to  sin^, 
not  from  the  direct  inspiration  of  his 
theme>  but  from  the  treatment  of  the 
same  subject  by  other  writers.  This 
is  apparent  in  many  of  the  poems. 
*'  The  Dressmaker's  Thrush,"  is  but  a 
weak  paraphrase  of  Hood's  ghastly 
**  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  the  very  key- 
note being  the  same  in  both.  In  his 
lines  **  To  the  Skylark,"  he  not  only 
has  the  temerity  to  recall  to  mind  Shel- 
ley's immortal  **  Ode,"  but  absolutely 
to  adopt,  without  acknowledgment, 
some  of  its  most  striking  figures.  Thus, 
for  Shelley's  '*  Scorner  of  the  ground," 
we  have  "  Spurner  of  the  earth's  an- 
noy," and  for  his  "  Singing  still  dost 
soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest,"  the 
refrain  of  every  verse  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
"Soar  and  sing."  In  '*  An  Autumn 
Conceit  in  Greenwich  Park,"  Keats 
is  laid  under  contribution.     What  is 

"  Sad  sobber  through  September, 
Perchance  thou  dost  remember 
The  bursting  of  the  rustling  leaf  in  April's 
tearful  time," 

but  a  different    reading  or  echo  of 
Keats'— 

'*  In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  tree ; 
Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 
Their  green  felicity,"  &c. 

When  Mr.  Bennett  speaks  for  him- 
self he  speaks  well,  and  perhaps  best  of 
all  in  the  sonnet  form.  To  poets  of  his 
discursive  nature,  it  is  all  tne  bettter 

"To  be  bound, 
Within  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground.'* 

Here  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Ado- 
nais: — 

*'  SONNET  TO  KEATS. 

"  O  Nightingale,  thou  wert  for  golden 

Junes, 
Not  for  the  gusts  of  March !    Oh,  not  for 

strife 
With  wind  and  tempest  was  thy  summer 

life. 
Mate  of  the  sultry  grasshopper,  whose  tiitiei 
Of  ecstacy  leap  faint  up  steaming  noons, 
Keen  in  their  gladness  as  the  shrilling  fife ; 
With  smiles  not  sighs  thy  days  should  have 

been  rife 
With  quiet,  calm  as  sleep's  'neath  harvest 

moons; 


Thee,  nature  fashioned  like  the  belted  bee, 
Roamer  of  simshine,  fellow  of  the  flowers, 
Hiving  up  honied  sweets  for  man,  to  see 
Ko  touch  of  tears  in  all  thy  radiant  hoars ; 
Alas,  Bweet  singer,  that  thou  might'st  not 

live 
Sunned  in  the  gladness  that  thou  camest  to 

give!"— p.  98. 

Or  this  well-deserved  tribute  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  marred  though  it  be  by 
ungraceful  elisions : — 

'*  sonnet  to  LEIGH  HUNT. 

*  Spring  flowers — spring  flowers  * — all  April's 

in  the  cry ; 
Not  the  dim  April  of  the  dull  grey  street, 
But  she  of  showers  and  sunbursts  whom  we 

meet 
On  dewy  field-paths,  ere  the  daisy's  diy. 
And  breezy  hill-sides  when  the  morning's 

high. 

*  Spring  flowers—  spring  flowers' — the  very 

cry  is  sweet 
With  violets  and  the  airs  that  stay  the  feet, 
The  showery  fragrance  of  the  sweet-briar  nigh; 
Yet  all  and  more  than  in  that  cry  is  found. 
Rises  before  us  with  thy  pleasant  name, 
Leigh  Hunt  ;  with  the  dear  gladness  of  the 

sound. 
Into  my  close  room  all  the  country  came ; 
Deep  lanes  and  meadow-streams  rose  with 

the  word, 
Aud  through  the  hush  of  woods,  the  cuckoo'i 

call  I  heard."— p.  166. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  fond  of  the  refrain  or 
burden  line,  but  is  singularly  unfortu- 
nate in  the  selection.  Who  on  earth 
could  read  a  number  of  Stanzas  each 
concluding  with — 

*'  My  box  of  mignionette  " — p.  51, 

or  thisj  of  which  the  following  u  a 
specimen : — 

"  Wan  brightener  of  the  fading  year, 
Chr}'santhemum ; 
Rough  teller  of  the  winter  near, 

Chrysanthemum,"  &c — p.  115, 

without  laughing?  On  the  whole, 
the  two  little  poems  we  are  about 
quoting  please  us  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  volume ;  and  next  to  thesQ 
some  of  the  graceful  little  "  Epitaph^ 
for  Infants." 

'*  THE  SEASONS. 

A  BLtm-CYED  child  that  sits  amid  the  noon, 
O'erhung  with   a    laburnum's   droopnog 
sprays ; 
Singing  her  little  songs,  while  softly  round 
Along  the  grass  the  chequered  sunahint 
plays. 
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"  All  beauty  that  is  throned  in  womanhood, 

Pacing  a  aumiuer   garden's    fountaiued 

walks ; 

That  stoops  to  smooth  a  glossy  spaniel  down, 

To  hide  her  flushing  cheek  from  one  who 

talka. 

"  A  happy  mother  with  her  fair-faced  girls, 
In  whose  sweet  spring  again  her  youtli  she 
sees, 
With  shout,  and  dance,  and  laugh,  and  bound, 
and  song. 
Stripping  an  autumn  orchard's  laden  trees. 

**  An  aged  woman  in  a  wintry  room  ; 
Frost  on  the  pane — without,  the  whirling 
snow ; 
Reading  old  letters  of  her  far  off  youthy 
Of  pleasures  past   and  griefs    of  long 
ago  J" — p.  16. 

The  lime  is  a  favourite  tree  of  Mr. 
Bennett's,  as  it  deserves  to  be.  He 
has  several  poems  to  its  praise.  One 
of  them  in  this  metre,  the  last  line 
being  kept  up  all  through  as  a  refrain : — 

"  Pleasant  is  its  sight  to  me, 
Pleasant  will  it  ever  be ; 
Often  shall  I  long  to  see, 
That  lime  before  my  window."— p.  202. 

We  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  we 
never  can  read  this  poem  without  hum- 
ming  it  to  the  air  of  *'  The  Rakes  of 
Mallow,"  a  combination  rather  in- 
jurious to  its  serious  effect.  The  follow- 
ing is  fortunately  not  so  suggestive. 
With  it  we  shall  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  hoping  and  certain  of  meet- 
ing him  soon  again. 

"  AN  AUTDMN  80N0. 

•'  Lime — golden  lune ! 
Bright  burst  thy  greenness  forth  to  April's 

tearful  wooing, 
Thronged  of  the  booming  bee  in  verdurous 

summer's  prime ; 
Ah,  sere  and  shrivelling  now  the  miry  way 
'tis  strewing : 

lime — golden  lime  I 

"  Lime — golden  lime ! 
What  though  thy  parting  leaves,  the  wailing 

winds  are  calling  ! 
What  though  to  sereness  all  hath  changed 

thy  vernal  prime ! 
Why  should  we  mourn  that  fast  thy  golden 
splendour's  falling  : 

Lime — golden  lime  I 


"  Lime — golden  lime  ! 
Yes — thou  in    thought    shult  come    when 

gloomy  gubis  are  shrilling 
Along  the  wan  white  snows  in  winter's  hue- 
less  time, 
The  chill  and  pallid  day  with  autumn  glory 
filling: 

Lime — golden  lime." — p.  10^. 

"The  Children  of  Nature :  a 
Poem,"*  is  a  small,  but  interesting 
publication  ;  unpretending  and  modest 
m  its  external  appearance,  and  pub- 
lished anonymously.  It  is  a  modem 
Idyl,  with  much  of  the  pastoral  beauty 
of  older  specimens,  but  having  allu- 
sions to  philosophical  and  religious 
questions  specially  appertaining  to  the 
passing  century.  In  both  respects  it 
reminds  us  occasionally  of  "  Rosalind 
and  Helen ;"  a  resemblance  which 
seems  more  than  accidental,  from  the 
names  of  two  of  the  characters,  *'  Ro- 
sina"  and  "Helen"  being  almost 
identically  the  same  ;  while  the  frank 
avowals  of  Ernest  sound  very  like  the 
free  sentiments  of  "  Lionel "  in  Shel- 
ley's poem.  The  scene  is  laid  princi- 
pally in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and 
some  very  pleasing,  if  not  accurate, 
descriptions  of  its  romantic  scenery 
are  given,  which  contrast  well  with 
the  author's  reminiscences  of  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  In  the  following 
lines  several  scenes,  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers,  are  introduced  ; 
but  the  pronunciation  given  to  the 
name  of  the  most  famous  locality  men* 
tioncd,  not  being  "  racy  of  the  soil," 
betrays  the  secret,  that  the  author  is 
not  a  genuine  native. 

"  See  how  yon  yellow  moonbeams  play 
On  Doners  summits  worn  and  grey. 
Making  the  mountain  passes  drear, 
Like  gates  of  Death's  dark  realms  appear  I 
There,  winding,  goes  the  rocky  way 
That  leads  to  gloomy,  lone  Loch  Bray  ; 
While,  further  south,  lies   Glendalough, 
No  ghastlier  spot  the  isle  can  shew  ; 
The  silent  city  of  the  dead,*^  &c — ^p.  88. 

Without  stopping  to  object  to  the 
adjective  "ghastlier,"  which  is  quite 
inappropriate  to  the  place,  what,  we 
venture  to  ask,  would  King  O'Toole  or 
St.  Kevin  say  to  this  modern  mispro- 
nunciation of  the  name  of  their  city  of 
the  Seven  Churches.     It  would,   we 


*  The  Children  of  Nature :  a  Poem.     Edinburgh  :  T.  Constable,  Printer  to  her 
Majesty.    1851. 
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think,  nearly  drive  them  out  of  their 
seven  senses.  To  prevent  further 
mistakes,  we  beg  to  suggest  this  cor- 
rection of  the  couplet — 


"  "While,  further  south,  lies  Glendaloughj^ 
(A  shocking  word,    that   rhymes  with 
shock /) 

The  following  lines  are  pretty,  but 
are  too  general  and  vague  for  the  scene 
described.  Those  at  the  end  are  too 
glaringly  inaccurate. 


(( 


ACT  III. — SCENE  II. 


(^Summit  of  Sugar  Loaf^, 

EMILY,    CHARLES  MORTON. 

Morton The  mists  arc  rising  thick  and  fast, 

And  shrilly  whistling  comes  the  blast ; 
Hark !  how  'tis  sighing  down  below, 
Where  hight  the  purple  heathers  glow, 
Where  distant  fe^  the  mountain  sheep, 
Beneath  yon  grej'  and  moss-clad  steep  ; 
The  glorious  sun,  that  but  awhile 
Made  all  around  a  happy  smile, 
Until  the  gloomiest  dullest  spot 
Seemed  clothed  in  dress  it  owneth  not. 
No  longer  knows  through  mist  to  trace 
The  way  to  this  our  resting-place. 
Lo !  now  awhile  the  dense  cloud  fled. 
The  landscape  glimmers  wide  outspread, 
And  merry  voices  from  the  vale 
Come  borne  upon  the  fresh'ning  gale ; 
We  sit  secure,  while  showers  of  rain 
Pour  fresh  beneath,  o'er  hill  and  plain. 
How  dreary  *tis  to  hear  below 
The  childish  laugh,  the  cattle^s  low ; 
The  dash  of  waves  along  the  shore. 
And  far  the  cataract's  surging  roar, 
The  bleat  of  mountain  yearling  flocks. 
The  wild  bird's  call  among  the  rocks. 
The  cock's  hoarse  challenge,  loud  and  shrill. 
The  geese  that  seek  the  mountain  rilL" 

p.  49. 

One  must  have  very  long  ears,  in- 
deed, to  hear  all  those  different  sounds 
from  the  summit  of  the  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountain. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasing  passages 
are  those  descriptive  of  plants,  of 
which  the  author  shows  the  good  taste 
of  being  exceedingly  fond.  The  eflfect 
is  somewhat  marred  by  the  rather  os- 
tentatious display  of  botanical  know- 
ledge, of  which,  perhaps,  the  most 
flagrant  instance  is  that  where  Helen, 


describing  the  scenery  of  the  Tyrol, 
speaks  of  the  *•  regirt-flomng  pines." — 
p.  39.  Heaven  preserve  us  from  so 
exact  a  young  lady  I  Here  is  a  cluster 
of  blossoms  and  flowers  for  our  gar- 
land. The  lines  are  descriptive  of  a 
garden: — 

"When  woodbine,   twined   with   passion- 
flower. 
Weigh  down  the  jasmin-cover'd  bower, 
With  helianth,  and  fragrant  pea, 
In  bloom,  beneath  the  broad  gean-tree ; 
Snap-dragon,  snake-convolvull, 
Carnations  of  most  various  dye ; 
Blue  prickly  borage,  and  the  tall 
Gaunt  hollyhock,  supreme  o*er  alL"  . 

p.  22. 

We  think  it  very  likely  we  shall 
meet  with  the  author  of  **  The  Chil- 
dren of  Nature  *'  in  some  more  matur- 
ed and  elaborate  performance.  Will 
he  permit  us  to  suggest,  in  all  kindli- 
ness, the  omission  from  his  future 
writings  of  a  false  rhyme,  which,  in 
the  present  poem,  becomes  abs<^utely 
ludicrous  from  its  repetition.  It  is 
the  rhyming  of  such  words  as  "day," 
"may,"  sav,"  &c.,  with  words  ter- 
minating simply  with  the  letter  y, 
preceded  by  a  consonant.  Such  as 
"  poesy,"  "  novelty,"  &c.,  which  must 
be  pronounced  "  poesay,"  "  noveltay,** 
&c.,  if  they  are  meant  to  rhyme.  An 
occasional  word  or  two  of  this  kind  is 
of  course  allowable ;  but  with  our  au- 
thor it  seems  done  by  design.  We 
have  marked  more  than  thirty  in- 
stances of  it,  and,  as  we  said,  it  pro- 
duces a  fatally  ludicrous  effect. 

As  the  benevolent  intention  of  the 
author  of  our  next  poem,  "The  Ocean 
Monarch,"*  must  have  been  lone;  since 
carried  out,  we  do  not  fear  that  we 
shall  greatly  diminish  *'  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale"  by  two  quotations,  one  of 
which  he  intends  for  **  prose,"  and  the 
other  for  "verse."  We  greatly  fear 
the  '*  frail  barque"  to  which  he  fuludes 
in  his  preface  met  with  a  speedier  ship- 
wreck than  even  the  ill-fated  vessel  of 
which  he  writes.  Fortunately,  the  cargo 
was  not  very  valuable,  and  no  ballast 
even  was  thus  wantonly 

<'  In  the  deep  boiom  of  the  ocean  (monarch)  buried.** 


•  The  Ocean  Monarch ;  a  poetic  narrative,  with  an  original  account,  in  prose, 
of  the  loss  of  this  ill-fated  vessel.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  will  be  devoted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  surviving  sufferer??.  By  James  Henry  Legg.  Liverpool :  Deighton 
and  Laughton.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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"-This  is  my  first  venture,"  says  Mr. 
Legg  (although  the  'first  step'  would 
be  more  in  keeping  with  his  name) ;  "  like 
a  frail  barque  which  is  newly  launched, 
alone  I  leave  the  shores  of  Retirement 
that  have  sheltered  me,  and,  abroad  on 
the  waters  that  have  no  path,  I  sail  to  the 

deep  ocean  of public  opinion!     [We 

thought  Mr.  Legg  saw  his  inevitable 
destiny,  and  was  about  making  a  candid 
confession,  but  we  are  disappointed.] 

**  My  boldness  had  not  so  far  tempted 
me,"  continues  Mr.  Legg,  touchingly, 
**  had  I  not  found  a  guide.  My  pilot  is 
the  hand  of  charity ;  ray  haven  the  good 
feeling  of  the  world  ;  the  wind  that  may 
impel  this  to  success  or  doom  it  to  de- 
struction, are  the  kindly  welcome  or  the 
bitter  censure,  with  the  as  fatal  calm  of 
neglect,  and  my  freight  is  consigned  to 
those  who  have  been  the  sufferers  by  the 
dreadful  visitation  which  I  have  made  the 
subject  of  my  narrative. 

'*  Thus,  then,  on  the  broad  stream  I 
glide — away  to  the  unknown  and  unfa- 
thomable depths  of  that  ocean  I  steer. 
Asking  for  a  welcome,  thus  I  pass,  and 
to  the  judgment  of  the  growing  world 
commit  my  offering  and  my  shallop's 
fate." 

What  a  mistake  Mr.  Legg  has  made  I 
The  above  extract  he  has  the  modesty 
to  print  as  mere  prose,  while  to  the 
following  all  the  honours  of  verse  are 
given.  But  charity,  we  know,  is  pro- 
verbially bhnd : — 

'*  Now  turn  we  to  the  beings  who  have  known 
And  felt  this  tenderness.     Some  I  have  said 
Remained  in  the  Affonso,  others  were 
Received  on  board  the  steamer  "  Prince  of 

Wales;' 
Before  unuamed,  though  in  the  work  of  love 
And  of  humanity  she  bore  her  part 
Right  nobly  with  her  crew  i  these  she  bears 

now 
With  her  upon  her  route — the  yacht  we  called 
The  "  Ocean  Queen^^  before  whose  owner's 

hand, 
And  all  on  board  her  bad  saved  many  an  one, 
Having  arrived  so  early  on  the  spot^ 
Now  bears  her  freight  back  to  the  port  again 
With  the  Affonso.    Gallantly  they  sail, 
Each  one  containing  many  a  noble  heart 
Swelling  with  pride  (that  we  might  well  for- 
give), 
While  the  poor  sufferers  they  bear  are  fed 
Aud  clothed  with  all  spare  garments,  every 

thing 
That  kindest  hands  could  tend  and  warm 

hearts  give 
On  board  them  both  were  yielded  unto  them." 

p.  68. 


"  Prose  run  mad"  would  be  a  digni- 
fied appellation  for  this.  It  is  the  very 
drivelhng  idiotcy  of  scribbling. 

"  Buds  and  Leaves"*  is  the  name  of  a 
little  emanation  from  "  the  Manchester 
School "  of  poets.  It  is  a  modest 
but  correct  title,  as  it  candidly  lays  no 
claim  to  those  productions  of  the  poe- 
tical tree  which  are  alone  valuable^ 
namely,  blossoms  and  fruit.  As  with 
most  books  of  this  class,  it  contains 
passages  which  are  provokingly  quizzi. 
ble,  as  this  one,  for  instance,  addressed 
to  an  "old  watch :" — 

*'  Thou  dusty  dummy ! 
There's  value  in  thee,  though  as  dingy  bro^vn 
As  any  mummy." — p.  13. 

But  we  (Anthony  Poplar,  to  wit)  shall, 
be  merciful  to  our  half  namesake,  Mr. 
Anthony,  jun.,    on   that   account,   as 
well  as  for  the  nationality  of  the  fol- 
lowing imitation  of  the  Khine  Song :— 

**  SONG  OF  TUB  WYE. 

"  They'll  ne'er  surpass  thee,  never, 

Our  own  enchanting  Wye, 
Whilst  Nature's  works  shall  charm  the  soul. 

And  beauty  please  the  eye, 
There's  not  a  stream  in  all  the  world, 

Not  e'en  the  worshipped  Rhine, 
Where  shores  reveal  the  beautiful 

More  beautiful  than  thine. 

"  They'll  ne'er  surpass  thee,  never. 

Our  own  enchanting  Wye, 
Though  thousand  streams  are  glittering 

Beneath  the  glittering  sky. 
What  is  the  blue  Garonne  to  thee, 

Or  yet  the  Alp-bom  Rhone  ? 
Thy  blended  grace  and  witchery 

Are  Uiiue,  and  thino  alone. 

"  They'll  ne'er  surpass  thee,  never. 

Whilst  thou  shalt  take  tliy  way 
By  Coldwell's  rocky  battlements, 

And  Tintem's  ruin  grey ; 
Whilst  o'er  thy  tide  old  Chepstow's  towers 

Their  shadows  proudly  cast, 
Wliilst  Clifford's  hoary  wreck  shall  bid 

Defiance  to  the  blast.'' — p.  97. 

"Imagination,"!  as  the  subject  of  a 
didactic  and  descriptive  poem,  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  well  exhausted  by 
Akenside.  The  astonishing  discoveries 
of  modern  science,  the  mastery  which 
man  has  already  gained  over  some  of 
the  most  powerful  and  subtle  agencies 


•  "Buds  and  Leaves."    By  Joseph   Anthony,  jun.     Manchester:  Burge  and 
Perrin.     1851. 
t  Imagination  ;  an  original  Poem.     By  Spero.     London :  David  Bogue. 
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pf  Nature,  since  the  appearance  of 
"The  Pleasures  of  the  Iniaginatioii," 
where  truth  has  literally  become  strang- 
er than  fiction,  present  almost  insupe- 
rable difficulties  to  an  ade(iuate  treat- 
ment of  this  theme.  Poetry,  to  obtain 
any  successful  results  at  present,  must 
imitate  the  direction  of  material  science; 
and  as  that  has  abandoned  ballooning, 
and  the  clouds,  for  geology  and  the 
electric  wire,  so  must  the  former  aban- 
don its  "airy- nothings,"  and  send  the 
electric  current  of  its  inspiration 
through  the  hidden  recesses  of  the 
human  heart.  Our  present  author  is, 
at  any  rate,  inadequate  to  the  task  ; 
and  even  in  the  humble  flight  that  he 
essays,  his  wing  too  often  fails  hiin. 
His  sentiments  are  generous ;  his  ver- 
sification tolerably  correct  ;  but  his 
fatal  facility  of  sinking  destroys  even 
what  little  these  two  qualities,  unassist- 
ed by  something  higher,  might  achieve. 
For  instance,  spemiing  of  liberty,  he 
gays : — 

**  From  heart  to  heart  her  sacred  spirit  flies 
From  eye  to  eye,  till  despotism  dies. 
When  Brutus  rose  he  levelVd  Tarquin*s  race ; 
The  8trong-nerv*d  Tell  removed  his  land's 

disgrace; 
Our  Hampden  gain'd  the  cause  for  which  be 

fell- 
Stem  Cromwell  rose  upon  a  monarch's  knell." 

p.  41. 

Our  author,  we  suppose,  would  in- 
sist that  this  description  of  Cromwell's 
rise  was  not  only  poetry,  but  sound 
sense.  The  poem  is  dedicated  to 
Charles  Dickens,  who,  it  appears,  read 
it  in  manuscript. 

"  University  Prize  Poems"*  should 
find  their  appropriate  immortality 
in  the  University  Magazine.  As 
we  read  the  title-page,  we  felt  our 
heart  beginning  to  expand  at  the 
gratifying  fact  of  adding  another  na- 
tive national  bard  to  the  list  of  illus- 
trious Irishmen.  We  were  also  not  a 
little  proud  that  the  same  abna  mater 
which  teid  given  birth  to  Thomas 
Browne  the  younger,  had  now  pro- 
duced Frank  Browne  the  elder  (we 
should  hope).  It  was  only  when  we 
read  the  last  page  of  the  volume  we 
discovered  our  mistake.  Mr.  Browne, 
afler  returning  his  thanks  "  to  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Fellows,"  for    heir 


kindness  and  impartiality  to  the  au- 
thor during  his  examination,  addresses 
his  fellow-townsmen,  of  whom  we  in- 
nocently believed  ourselves  one,  in  the 
following  terms: — 

**  And  lo  you,  my  fellow-townsmen, 
who  have  so  often  rallied  round  the  rus- 
tic harp  of  a  young  minstrel ;  you  who 
have  so  often  breathed  the  voice  of  praise 
in  my  ear,  what  can  I  say  ?  When  the 
heart  is  full,  the  lips,  sometimes,  refuse 
to  speak  ;  hut  you  will  find  its  feelings 
expressed  in  a  little  song,  entitled  *  The 
hearts  that  beat  behind  me.'  May  pros- 
perity in  every  way  attend  the  town  of 
Nottingham  (/)  from  its  greatest  manu- 
facturer to  the  humblest  minstrel  that 
may  tune  his  harp  to  its  praise,  is  my 
best  and  farewell  wish." 

After  this  crushing  of  our  patriotic 
hopes,  we  reidly  cannot  be  over  indul- 
gent to  our  author.  We  shall  only 
say  of  his  "  Prize  Poems,"  that  were 
they  the  best  that  were  ever  written, 
the  praise  would  not  be  very  great,  and 
Aw  •*  Prize  Poems  "  are  not  the  best, 
notwithstanding  that  he  informs  us,  in 
his  preface,  that  '*  their  subjects  were 
chosen  by  great  men,"  so  that  Bishop 
Heber's  "  Palestine  "  may  still  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  of  the  class.  If  our 
poet,  ere  his  departure  for  India,  feels 
disposed  to  "  get  savage  "  with  us  for 
our  verdict,  we  cannot  help  it.  We 
shall  address  him,  in  the  concluding 
lines  of  his  own  "  Rajah  of  Sarawak," 
which  will  serve  for  a  valediction  as 
well  as  quotation : — 

"  Farewell,  young  Mvtge,  we  can  feel 
Thy  wound,  although  we  cannot  heal.*' 

p.  94. 

Our  present  garland  has  now  almost 
approached  that  size  and  completeness 
that  we  had  pre-arranged,  in  our  wis- 
dom, it  should  reach  and  attain.  We 
have,  however,  reserved  a  small  space 
for  the  introduction  of  a  few  wild  Indian 
plants,  whose  names  and  peculiarities 
we  take  some  pride  in  being  the  first 
to  make  publicly  known  at  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ferry.  Let  not  the  reader 
start  a;;hast  at  the  formidable  appear- 
ance those  names  make  on  paper.  We 
can  assure  him  that,  like  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton's  play,  they  are  '*  not 
so  bad  as  they  seem."  The  volume 
which  contains  those  choice  treasures. 


*  •*  Unifersity  Prise  Poems."    By  Frank  Browne,  author  of  •'  Lyra  Rudis,"  and 
other  Poems.    Dublin:  Edward  J.  Milliken,  15,  College-green. 
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so  dear  to  euphonjr  and  orthography, 
is  a  large,  well-pnnted  book,  of  327 
pages;  its  name  is  "Frontenac."*  It 
18  written  by  a  gentleman  who  glories 
in  the  name  of  Street,  and  who,  on 
that  account  alone,  cannot  object  to  be 
"walked  into."  In  sober  seriousness, 
a  more  curious  book  than  this  we  never 
opened  ;  curious  for  the  hallucination 
of  mind  under  which  it  must  have 
been  written ;  since,  from  the  gravity 
of  the  author's  preface,  it  is  plain,  that 
he  ex{>ected  his  most  extraordinary 
vocabulary  of  names  would  have  pro- 
duced a  serious  effect  upon  the  reader, 
instead  of  the  convulsions  of  laughter 
they  assuredly  will  bring  on  any  person 
who  attempts  their  pronunciation.  We 
shall  presently  ^ve  abundant  instances 
of  this  peculiarity,  even  at  that  risk  to 
our  readers  and  ourselves. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Iroquois  territory,  by 
the  French  Canadians,  under  Count 
Frontenac,  in  the  year  1696,  with  all 
the  horrors  and  atrocities  that  produc- 
ed that  invasion  and  accompanied  it. 
There  is  very  considerable  power  in 
parts,  but  there  is  far  too  much  scalp- 
tng,  even  for  Indian  warfare,  and  dis- 
gust,  consequently,  takes  the  place  of 
terror.  The  redeeming  portions  of  the 
book  are  occasional  descriptions  of  the 
strange  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and 
the  sudden  revival  of  nature  in  the 
Canadian  forests,  a  few  of  which  are 
really  beautiful ;  some  of  these,  at 
least,  we  shall  extract.  But  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Indian  nomenclature,  in- 
dulged in  the  way  he  has  indulged  it, 
would  have  destroyed  the  work  even  of 
a  true  poet,  if  we  can  imagine  any  one 
80  constituted  giving  way  to  such  ab- 
surdity. What  can  we  say  to  a  man 
who  calls  the  vine  **  sa-ha-we,"  and  a 
wolf**  ta-yo-nee ;"  a  crow,  '*kah-kah;" 
and  a  kettle,  ••kun-a-tah?"  Is  it  to 
make  us  shun  the  evil  spirit  the  more 
that  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  him  as 
*'  Hah-no-gah-ate-gah,  a  word  to  make 
his  brother  imp,  the  printer's  devil,  go 
mad  ?  Has  "  Yu-we-lon-doh  "  the 
swiftness  of  the  wind ;  or  "  Tah-won- 
ne-whus,*  the  rapid  flash  of  the  light- 
ning, both  of  which  objects  he  informs 
us  they  express.  Would  we  recognise 
6ur  old  cunning  friend  the  fox,  under 
the  appellation  of  "  ska-nux-heh,"  or 


aurora  under  the  disguise  of  "thu- 
ren-se-rah  ?"  And  yet,  these  names, 
and  many  more,  glare  on  us  from  every 
page,  like  the  fiery  glances  of  his  own 
Indians  from  the  thick  jungle  of  his 
lines.  It  is  really  the  most  uncomforta- 
able  book  that  in  all  our  critical  ex- 
plorings  we  have  ever  met  with,  often 
as  we  have  attempted  to  penetrate  the 
boundless  wilderness  of  verse,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  the  faint  trail 
of  the  true  poetical  moccasin  some- 
where on  its  surface.  What  critic, 
however  courageous,  would  venture  to 
express  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  this 
book,  if  his  fancy  pictures  to  itself,  the 
ofiended  poet  brandishing  a  remorse- 
less goose  quill  over  his  head,  and 
sinmng  the  following  ''  war  sonjg," 
which  he  fears  is  addressed  to  him- 
self: — 

'*  Hooh !  hooh  !  how  the  panther  springs, 
As  flies  the  deer  on  aflHghted  wings  !'* 

(We  have  winged  bulls  and  lions 
from  Nineveh.  Why  not  winged  deer 
from  Canada  ?)— 


**  Hooh !  hooh !  how  he  rends  his  prey ! 
So  will  the  On-on-dab-gahs  slay ! 
Hooh !  whoop !  how  he  rends  hia  prey ! 
So  will  the  On-on-dah-gahfl  slay  I 

*^  Hooh  I  hooh !  how  the  eagle  screams, 
As  the  blood  of  the  fawn  from  his  taloni 

streams ! 
Hooh !  hooh !  how  the  woods.ring  oat  I 
So  will  the  Oa-on-dah-gabs  shout ! 
Hooh !  hooh !  how  the  woods  ring  out! 
So  will  the  On-on-dah-gahs  shout  !*' 

p.  61. 

Lord  save  us  I  we  feel  a  cold  shud- 
der run  through  us,  the  light  leaves 
our  eyes,  and  it  is  only  by  applying 
our  finger  to  the  **  ambrosial  curls" 
with  which  we  *'nod"  (too  oflen,  we 
fear),  that  we  satisfy  ourselves  that  our 
"dome  of  thought"  does  not  bear  a 
close  but  disagreeable  resenfblance  to 
"the  scalp." 

We  have  said,  that  our  author  gives 
occasionally  a  pleasing  description  of 
the  sights  and  sounds  that  gladden 
"  the  emerald  woods "  of  Canada,  in 
early  summer.     Here  is  one :-« 


•  "  Frontenac,  a  Poem."    By  Alfred  B.  Street.   London :  Richard  Bentley,  New 
Burlington-ftreet. 
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"With   plomes   were  tipped    the  beechen 
Bprays ; 

The  birch  long  dangling  tassels  showed ; 
The  oak  still  bare ;  but  in  a  blaze 

Of  gorgeous  red  the  maple  glowed ; 
With  clusters  of  the  purest  white 
Cbeny  and  shadbush  charmed  the  sight, 

Like  spots  of  snow  the  boughs  among; 
And  showers  of  strawberr}'  blossoms  made 
Bich  carpets  in  each  field  and  glade, 

Where  day  its  kindliest  glances  flung, 
And  air,  too,  hailed  spring's  joyous  sway ; 

The  bluebird  warbled  clear  and  sweet. 
Then  came  the  wren,  with  carols  gay. 

The  'customed  roof  and  porch  to  greet ; 
The  mock- bird  showed  its  varied  skill ; 
At  evening  moaned  the  whippoor  will. 
Type  of  the  spring,  from  winter's  gloom ! 

The  butterfly  new  being  found ; 
AVliilst  round  the  pink  May-apple's  bloom 

Gave  myriad  drinking  bees  their  sound. 
Great  fleeting  clouds  the  pigeons  made. 
When  near  her  bfbod  the  hunter  strayed. 

Her  limping  lure  the  partridge  tried ; 
Whilst  in  a  glittering  speck,  that  shot 
Rapid  as  thought,  from  spot  to  spot. 

Was  the  rich  hummingbird  descried.** 

p.  27. 

But  his  descriptions  are  not  always 
so  successful,  as  in  the  following  in- 
stance :-« 

"  So  still  the  scene,  the  river*s  lapse 
Along  its  course  gave  hollow  sound. 

With  some  raised  wavelet's  lazy  slaps 
On  log  and  stone  around." — p.  C5. 

Or   the  important  incident  which  is 
gravely  chronicled  in  those  lines : — 

*'  A  ducky  beside  an  isle  of  wood, 
Within  a  watery  streak  was  steering, 

Dipping  his  green  head  in  the  flood, 
When,  quick  his  bill  of  yellow  rearing, 
With  a  loud  whiz  he  flew  away." — p.  72. 

We  have  not  yet  introduced  our  In- 
dian warriors,  of  whose  names  we  are 
tempted  to  make  a  litany,  after  the 
manner  Southey  availed  himself  of  the 
Russian  generals*  patronymics,  in  his 
*'  March  to  Moscow.**  The  achieve- 
ment, however,  is  not  worth  the  trou- 
ble, slight  and  easy  though  it  would 
be.     For  we  have — 

— — "  Sa-hA-wee'*  and  '*  To-yo-nee," 
And  **  Nun-voQ-de-vob,**  aud  **  Hah-wen-ne 

JO.' 

And  ''  Oa-on-dah-gah  **  and  "  Co-ha-ta-te- 

yah. 
And  »*  At-c>-tar-ho**  and  "  Icar-jis-to-yo,'* 


And  "Hah-yah-do-yah**  and  "To-ne-sah- 

ha,'' 
And   '"Oawah-nah-dah-gah"  and    "Hah- 
yah-  do-vah,' 
And  "Nu-sill-i-mak-i-nak" 
(With  which  we  haven't  the  knack 
To  rhyme.     Pooh!  lookback. 
And  there  we  will  find  "  Ad-in-on-dack,* 
Good  enough,  we  suppose, 
For  that,  and  for  this  we  have  **  Ho-nont- 
kohs.'* 

That  our  readers  may  not  imagine 
we  are  attempting  to  impose  on  them 
by  fictitious  names,  we  beg  to  present 
them  with  the  following  exact  quota- 
tions, with  which  we  shall  conclude:— 

**  Brave  Skan-an>do-ah,  at  a  stride, 

Stood  by  the  Atotarho*s  side ; 

*■  Ho-nont-kohs !     Brothers !'  shouted  he, 

*  Peal  out  your  whoops !'     And  loud  and  free 

The  brothers  swelled  the  piercing  sound, 

Crowding  the  Atotarho  round. 

Te-an-te-kah-noh  sent  his  cry ; 

Shrill  echoed  Yu-we-lon-doh*s  by. 

And  Ka-i-na-tra  pealed  hb  high. 

All,  save  Ska-nux-hah.**— p.  210. 

Or  this,  which  we  find  a  few  pages 
farther  on  :— 

"  Shame,  warriors  of  the  Long  House !  Shame  t 
Scorn  Yon-non-de-yoh*s  thunder  flame. 
Have  you  forgot  that  here  is  burning 

The  pure  Uo-de-no-sonne  fire? 
Rather  than,  from  its  splendour  turning, 
Leave  it  to  Yon-non-de-yoh's  spurning, 

Around  it  glad  should  all  expire.** 

p.  208. 

We  could  multiply  examples,  but 
they  are  unnecessary.  The  only  slight 
glimmering  conception  the  author 
seems  to  have  had  of  the  terrible  eflfect 
of  his  proper  (?)  names  steals  out  in 
the  last  line  of  the  following  quotation. 
It  is  the  only  true  and  honest  confes- 
sion in  the  whole  book: — 

**  Then  towards  the  earth,  and  then  around  in 

air, 
The  first  imploring  Ha-wen-ne*yo*8  care, 
The  next  to  sootlie  dark  Ha-ne-go-ate-geh, 
Tht  last  to  make  all  nil  Genii  flee  r 

p.  200. 

AMD  AU.  GOOD  OmiX,  TOO,  IV  SOCM  THIftC  Bl, 

•ay  WB, 
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▲  PEBP  BBBIXD  THE  SCBIIES  DVRIHO  THB  BBBBABSAL  OF  ▲  PAXTOMIMB. 


Gentle  reader,  I  take  it  for  granted 
you  are  theatrical.  That  you  love 
Shakspeare,  Otway,  Goldsmith,  Sheri- 
dan, Knowlcs,  and  Bulwer ;  and  that 
you  repudiate  Collier,  Bedford,  Styles* 
et  id  genus  omne.  That  you  consider 
a  comic  pantomime  as  the  first  of  hu- 
man inventions,  and  the  humours  of 
the  Clown  and  Pantaloon  as  the  climax 
of  earthly  ingenuity.  That  you  inva- 
riably accompany  your  thirteen  chil- 
dren on  the  juvenile  night,  and  that 
until  the  recurring  anniversary,  your 
ears  are  tingling,  and  your  heart  glow- 
ing with  the  recollection  of  the  unso- 
phisticated shouts  of  ecstacy,  proceeding 
from  the  thousand  and  one  urchins 
congregated  together  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion.  That  you  look  back  on 
it  as  a  green  oasis  in  your  pilgrimage 
through  life's  desei*t,  and  that  you 
compassionate,  with  gentle  benignity, 
those  mistaken  ascetics  who  hold  it  for 
a  sin  and  a  shame  to  laugh  or  be 
amused.  These  postulata  being  duly 
required  and  accorded,  we  shall  under- 
stand each  other  perfectly,  and  travel 
merrily  together  through  this  article. 
Without  them,  all  that  follows  will  be 
unto  you  a  sealed  book,  even  as  an 
original  chapter  from  the  **  Shah- 
Nameh  of  the  illustrious  Ferdusi." 

**  Have  you  ever  witnessed  the  re- 
hearsal of  a  pantomime?"  You  an- 
swer, "  No."  "  Would  you  like  to  be 
present  (or  in  Anglo-Gallic,  to  assist) 
at  this  operation  ?"  Undoubtedly  you 
would.  Well  then,  make  interest  with 
the  manager  (1  will  impart  to  you  pri- 
vately how  this  is  to  be  eiTected),  and 
the  next  time  a  full  rehearsal  occurs, 
having  possessed  youi*self  of  an  "  open 
sesame,"  enter  by  the  mysterious  portal 
called  the  stage-door,  which,  being 
opened,  discloses  a  dingy,  darksome, 
cavernous-looking  aperture,  uncon- 
scious of  paint  or  whitewash  within  the 
memory  of  that  still  more  mysterious 


personage,   the  oldest  living  inhabi- 
tant. 

You  will  find  this  passage  guarded 
by  an  ofiicial  janitor  or  Cerberus, 
whose  orders  are  to  admit  none  but  the 
duly  qualified,  and  to  reject  all  in- 
truders firmly,  but  with  the  most  per- 
fect politeness.  The  last  clause  in  his 
instructions  he  interprets  much  after 
the  fashion  of  soldiers,  when  told  to  be 
particularly  civil  to  suspicious  looking 
gentlemeq  in  red  waistooats,  faded 
leathers,  and  shabby  tops,t  who  are 
sometimes  observed  prowling  about  the 
barrack  square.  Look  well  before  you 
as  you  ascend  a  flight  of  time-worn, 
discoloured  stairs,  lon^  innocent  of 
soap  or  scrubbing  brush.  There  are 
generally  loose  pieces  of  timber,  with 
ragged  ends  and  many  protruding 
naiS,  scafibld  poles,  trestles,  and  stage 
boxes,  with  a  barrel  or  two  of  whiting 
blocking  up  the  way.  They  were 
placed  there  by  nobody,  but  came  of 
their  own  accord,  or  by  vis  inertue,  or 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  or  by  some  geolo- 
gical phenomenon,  similar  to  that 
which  transports  boulders  of  granite 
from  the  fells  of  Cumberland  to  the 
alluvial  flats  of  Yorkshire  ;  or  perhaps 
by  magic,  as  (according  to  Geoflfrey  of 
Monmouth)  Merlin  whisked  over  the 
huge  blocks  of  Stonehenge  from  Ire- 
land to  Salisbury  plain. 

But  no  matter  through  what  agency, 
there  are  these  gentle  impediments  to 
your  onward  progress,  glowing  with 
malice  prepense,  and  ready  to  break 
your  shins  or  your  neck,  for  aught 
they  know  or  care  to  the  contrary. 
You  will  pass  through  several  cross 
doors,  constructed  to  exclude  killing 
draughts,  and  peremptorily  ordered  to 
be  kept  shut  under  dismal  penalties, 
for  which  reason  they  are  always  left 
open,  more  particularly  in  winter.  If 
any  of  the  self-acting  sprintrs  should 
happen  not  to  be  broken,  these  doors 


•  Three  welf-known  anti-dramatists,  of  whom  more  on  a  future  opportunity. 

f  This  used  to  be  the  distinguishing  uniform  of  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  but  in  imi- 
tation of  their  betters,  and  following  the  march  of  improvement,  thoy  are  beginning 
to  abolish  peculiarity  of  costume. 
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are  held  forcibly  back  by  large  stones, 
or  the  hinges  are  taken  off,  or  some 
other  diabolical  contrivance  is  hit  upon 
to  save  the  carpenters  time  and  trouble 
in  bringinu  up  heavy  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery from  the  lower  tier  or  hold  of 
the  vessel.  In  passing  up  this  perilous 
defile,  you  may  chance  to  hear  strange 
noises  and  see  unwonted  sights.  Two 
or  three  savage  looking  dogs  who  bite 
nobody,  a  harmless  cat  or  so,  and  some 
sleek,  plumpish  rats  who  creep  lazily 
away.  Your  safest  course  is  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Princess  Parizade — 
stuff  your  ears  with  cotton,  look  nei- 
ther to  the  ri^ht  nor  the  left,  but 
go  steadily  on  till  you  have  gained  the 
top. 

So  far  all  is  well,  but  now  your  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  seriousl  v  increase. 
In  crossing  the  stage,  be  cautious  le&t 
you  should  disappear  into  the  cellar, 
through  a  vampire^  a  scruto,  a  counter- 
poise, or  an  unclosing  slider ;  or  through 
the  large  grave-trap,  which  is  wide 
open,  and  yawning  tor  its  prey.  Be- 
ware of  passing  under  heavy  weights 
suspended  by  imperceptible  wires. 
Tread  not  on  platforms,  and  other 
.  deceptions  made  of  treacherous  hollow 
canvass,  but  painted  to  resemble  solid 
rocks,  substantial  bridges,  green  banks, 
garden  seats,  and  other  seductive  rest- 
ing-places, with  such  unprincipled 
fidelity,  that  even  Zeuxis  himself  would 
have  been  tempted  to  lay  down  on  one 
of  these  back-breaking  unsubstanti- 
alities.  Every  thing  around,  above, 
below,  before,  behind,  and  on  each 
side  of  you,  is  as  completely  an  optical 
delusion,  as  the  mirage  in  the  Arabian 
Wilderness,  or  the  Fata  Morgana, 
which  Swinburne,  Brydone,  and  others 
have  described,  but  which  no  traveller 
ever  saw,  in  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
Take  care  not  to  tread  on  the  tail  of  a 
dragon,  the  belly  of  a  boa  constrictor, 
or  the  legs  of  a  bull.  Each  contains 
an  experienced  human  artist,  engaged 
expresj^ly  for  the  occasion,  and  who  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  interpreting 
Aw  ro/tf  with  singular  ability.  If  you 
lame  either  of  them  inadvertently,  the 
pantoininie  will  halt  along  with  the 
injured  individual,  and  the  authorities 
will  bless  your  awkwardness  in  compli- 
mentary  exclamations. 

To  escape  safely  from  these  and 
many  other  similar  perils,  you  require 
the  clue  of  Ariadne,  which  you  cannot 
borrow ;  but  vou  may  remember  and 
avail  yourBeli  of  the  injunction  de- 


livered to  Fitzjames  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  ;— 

Ik 
**  On  Hearen  and  on  yonr  lady  eaH, 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall." 

Then  pass  on  boldly,  and  when  by 
good  luck  or  dexterity  you  have  steered 
through  these  quicksands  without  col- 
lision or  casualty,  ensconce  yourself 
snugly  in  the  corner  of  a  private  box, 
and  watch  the  proceedings.  You  are 
as  completely  in  a  new  world  as  Co- 
lumbus and  bis  companions  were  when 
they  first  set  foot  on  the  shore  of  Gua- 
nahani.  In  half  an  hour  you  will  say 
to  yourself,  as  Macbeth  does: — 

**  Can  inch  things  be, 
And  orercome  ui  like  a  •umreer  dond. 
Without  oar  ipeclal  wonder !" 

You  shall  see  greater  marvels  than 
were  seen  by  Astolfo,  when,  mounted 
on  his  Hippogriff,  he  fled  up  to  the 
moon  to  search  for  the  wits  of  Orlando, 
and  came  back  again  to  tell  of  what  he 
saw,  with  no  one  to  contradict  him. 
You  shall  behold  a  host  of  people 
dressed  in  the  most  fantastic  habits, 
and  performing  the  most  unaccounta- 
ble evolutions.  You  shall  hear  your 
own  language  so  smothered  up  under 
incomprehensible  technicalities,  that 
you  try  in  vain  to  recognise  it.  You 
shall  listen  to  many  jokes,  good  and 
bad,  old  and  new,  conventional  and 
traditionary,  studied  and  extempo- 
raneous. You  shall  witness  feats  of 
activity,  which  cause  your  own  eyes  to 
turn  round  and  look  at  vou,  and  acts 
of  stupidity  which  would  have  rendered 
the  great  patriarch  impatient.  You 
shall  see  twelve  supernumeraries  with 
thirteen  steps,  a  thing  supposed  hitherto 
to  be  physically  impossiole.  You  shall 
perceive  much  time  lost  in  waiting  for 
effects  which  are  never  produced,  a 
vast  expenditure  of  lungs  which  might 
have  b«en  spared,  with  some  fearful 
explosions  of  passion,  which  do  no 
good.  Your  ears  may  be  occasionally 
uhocked  by  an  objurgatory  expletive, 
and  now  and  then  relieved  by  a  ge- 
neral burst  of  merriment,  when  the 
manager  has  said  something  which  all 
are  obliged  to  consider  funny.  Woe  be 
to  the  subordinate,  whether  actor, 
musician,  chorus- singer,  supernume- 
rary, or  scene-shifler,  who  laughs  not, 
as  in  duty  bound,  at  the  smart  sayings 
of  his  employer.  Finally,  you  will  go 
away  in  a  state  of  bewildered  excite* 
ment,  perhaps,  as  the  poet  says,  "  in« 
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spir'd,  delighted,  rais'd,  refin'd/'  but 
certainly  convinced  that  a  pantomime 
is  the  most  iropossiblAf  all  impossible 
undertakings  ;  that  it  never  was,  is, 
or  can  be  ready,  and  that  its  arrivino^ 
on  the  first  night  at  the  last  scene,  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  a  monster 
miracle. 

And  now,  having  played  away  the 
overture,  **  up  with  the  curtain,"   as 
Mr.  Puff  says  in  the  Critic,  *'  and  let 
us  see  what  the  scene  painters   have 
done  for  us."    The  prompter  rings  the 
bell,  the  curtain  rises,  and  discovers  the 
frunt  of  the  stage  entirely  covered  with 
huge   heads,   grotesque    helmets   and 
turbans,  nondescript  weapons  of  every 
shape  and  size,  wings  large  and  small, 
vases  of  flowers,  wedges  of  precious 
metals,  trophies,  banners,   clusters  of 
rubies,  sapphires,   emeralds,  and  dia- 
monds, each  twenty  times  larger  than 
the  Koh-i-noor,  with  monstrous  images 
of  Fo,  Buddha,  Vishnoo,  Brama,  Ari- 
manes,    Ashtaroth,    Thabeck,  Izrafil, 
and    many    other    imaginary   eastern 
deities  or  daemons,  in  solid  gold,  with 
twenty  legs,  four  faces,  a  dozen  arms, 
and  eighteen  pair  of  eyes.     Behind, 
are  standing,  in  an  irregular  mass,  the 
*•  ladies  and   gentlemen,"   waiting  to 
receive  their  properties,   as  they   are 
called,  and  then  to  be  marshalled  into 
an   interminable   procession,    winding 
out  of  the  back  scene  room,  with  slow, 
majestic  movement;  in  number, splen- 
dour, and  novelty  of  arrangement,  far 
excelling  any  thing  of  the  same  kind 
ever  before  attempted  in  any  theatre. 
The  manager  stands  in  the  front,  and 
looks  and  feels  as  important  as  Napo- 
leon on  the  eve  of  Austerlitz,  or  Wel- 
lington on  the   morning  of  Waterloo. 
**  Let  all  take  their  properties  and  go 
to  their  places  I"     In  a  few  moments 
the  stage  is  cleared,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  stray  head  or  so,  belong- 
ing to  a  careless  supernumerary,  who, 
after  much  shouting  of  **  Whose  head 
is  this  ?"  comes  forwai*d  and  acknow- 
ledges it  for  his  own.    Now  all  appears 
ready  for  a  start.     The  rehearsal  was 
called  at  ten  for  half  past,  and  we  have 
got  on  to  half  past  twelve.     The  ma- 
naj^cr  evinces  symptoms  of  impatience. 
*'  If  we  don't  begin,"   says  he,    **  we 
shall  never  end."    This  being  joke  the 
first,  and  also  a  self-evident  truism,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  orchestra  laugh  im- 
moderately, which  puts  every  body  in 
spirits. 

Well,  but  Where's  the  scene  ?  The 


if 


first  scene,  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends? Where's  the  haunt  of  the 
fairies,  the  magician's  cave,  the  trans- 
parent lake,  and  the  fountain  of  des- 
pair? Where's  the  floating  island, 
drawn  by  dolphins,  to  change  into  the 
car  with  flying  dragons  ?  "  **  Not  ready 
yet,  sir,"  says  the  prompter,  who  has 
been  bustling  about  to  expedite  mat- 
ters. **Mr.  Sloman  says  you  must 
give  him  ten  minutes  more,  and  he'll 
have  all  right."  "Ten  minutes  I  I 
know  what  his  ten  minutes  are ;  he 
promised  to  be  ready  by  eleven,  and 
it's  now  close  on  one.  But  we  must 
give  him  the  time,  because  he'll  take  it, 
which  comes  to  the  same  end  by  a  dif- 
ferent road.*'  Joke  the  second,  which 
gaes  off  rather  flatly.  *'  In  the  mean- 
while we  can  go  through  the  procession, 
the  double  combats,  and  the  dances. 
Are  all  your  dancers  here?"  "No, 
sir,  Mademoiselle  Pirouette  has  sent 
an  apology."  **  What's  the  matter 
with  her  ?  "  **  She  has  got  a  bad 
thumb."  "A  bad  thumb  1  Humbugl 
She  doesn't  dance  with  her  thumb ; 
send  and  tell  her  she  must  come  here 
directly."  Joke  the  third,  on  the 
thumb,  makes  a  decided  hit,  and  pro- 
duces a  general  roar. 

All  that  has  been  proposed,  to  fill  up 
time,  is  gone  through  with  indifferent 
success.  In  the  combats,  three  swords 
are  shivered,  and  two  heads  ai-e  cut 
open ;  but  as  stage  swords  are  blunt, 
and  theatrical  craniums  are  tolerably 
hard;  the  wounded  are  still  fit  for  duty. 
The  dancers  are  packed  off*  to  the  sa- 
loon, to  leave  room  for  the  procession, 
which  is  repeated  seven  times,  each  re- 
petition bemg  so  much  worse  than  the 
former  one,  that  at  last  the  manager  is 
worn  out ;  he  gives  up  in  utter  hope- 
lessness, and  says,  "it  must  take  its 
chance."  It  is  now  two  o'clock,  and 
neither  scene  nor  mechanist  have  yet 
made  their  appearance.  *'  Where  is 
Mr.  Sloman  ? "  roars  the  manager. 
"  Mr.  Sloman  1  Mr.  Sloman  1"  echoes 
the  prompter,  and  the  name  is  reite- 
rated all  round  the  theatre,  for  several 
minutes.  At  last,  a  voice  from  the 
cellar,  in  faintish  accents,  responds-^ 
**  Coming,  sir,  in  a  moment."  **  What 
are  you  doing  there,  when  we  want 
you  here  ?"  **  I  am  fixing  the  sloats 
and  counterweights,  for  the  last  scene." 
**  Hang  the  last  scene  1"  **  That's  ex- 
actly what  I  am  doing,  sir  I "  This  ap- 
posite  reply  produces  a  general  laugh. 
**  How  shall  we  ever  get  to  the  last,  if 
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you  won't  give  us  the  first  ?  "  This  ma- 
nagerial joke  also  fails,  from  its  close 
proximity  to  the  more  brilliant  one  of 
the  master-carpenter,  and  from  a  dar 
maging  resemblance  to  joke  numbe- 
one.  At  last  the  long  invisible  func- 
tionary emerges  on  the  stage,  not 
•«  bloody  with  spurring,  fiery  red  with 
haste,"  as  the  Lords  of  Koss  and  Wil- 
loughby  present  themselves  in  Act  2, 
Scene  3,  of  Ricliard  the  Second^  but  be- 
grimed with  black  lead,  pale  with  per- 
spiration, and  dead  hoarse  with  bawl- 
ing for  the  last  ten  days. 

«*  Weill  is  there  any  fear  of  your 
getting  ready  at  last  ?  '*  inquires  the 
tolerably  patient  manager,  wno  knows 
bis  man,  and  that  the  safest  plan  is  to 
humour  him  a  little.  **  In  one  minute 
more,  sir ;  they  are  setting  the  first 
scene,  and  then  we  shall  go  on  without 
any  stoppages."  '*Are  all  vour  men 
here  ?  "  **  No,  not  all."  •'  Bad,  bad, 
very  bad,  very  bad,  indeed  !  as  King 
George  the  Third  said  of  Claremont's 
acting.  How  many  are  deficient  ?  " 
*•  Four  cellar-men  so  drunk  that  they 
can  do  nothing ;  two  fly-men  half  drunk, 
and  very  mutinous,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
kick  them  out;  one  fiat-man  absent, 
no  cause  assigned  ;  and  two  wing-men, 
who  fell  through  a  slider  without  in- 
jury, but  refuse  to  work  because  they 
think  they  have  broken  their  ribs." 
"  The  deuce  I  with  such  a  formidable 
list  of  killed,  maimed,  and  missing,  no 
good  will  be  done  at  this  rehearsal 
after  all,  and  it's  the  last  but  one !  " 
*•  Oh,  never  fear,  sir,  you'll  see  it  will 
be  all  smooth  to-morrow  night."  '*  Ah, 
that's  what  bad,  lazy,  actors  say,  who 
won't  take  the  trouble  to  rehearse  in  the 
morning.  *  I'll  do  it  at  night  I  *  '*  Here 
the  manager  indulges  in  an  imitation. 
This  joke  being  pomted  exclusively  at 
the  actors,  the  fiddlers,  dancers,  and 
supernumeraries  lead  off  the  laugh 
this  time,  with  much  gusto,  and  the 
actors  follow  reluctantly,  not  because 
they  participate,  but  to  prevent  its  being 
supposed  that  any  one  takes  it  to  him- 
self. 

"  Well,  it's  too  late  now  to  lose  any 
more  time  ;  we  must  get  on  as  we  may. 
Who  flies  the  magician  on  the  dragon  ? 

•  Gilmore.*  Who  raises  the  fountain  ? 
«  Gilmore.*  Who  sends  on  the  queen 
of  the  fairies,  with  the  floating  island  ? 

•  Gilmore.*  Who  manages  the  large 
centre  trap?  'Gilmore.'  Who  looks 
after  the  dissolving  cavern,  and  the 
fink  and  flv  at  the  back  ?     '  Gilmore.* 


And  the  four  small  traps  in  the  front  ? 
'  Gilmore.'  And  the  two  vampires  at 
the  third?  '  Qilmore.'  Bravo  I  He's 
as  ubiquitous  as  a  pair  of  boots  in  a 
bed-room ;  go  where  you  will,  you 
stumble  on  him.  He  beats  Briareus 
himself  with  his  hundred  arms  and  fifty 
heads.     I  see  we  shall  do.'* 

Gilmore  is  in  truth  a  wonderful  unit. 
He  has  been  twenty-five  years  in  the 
theatre,  and  combines  an  entire  staff 
in  his  own  person.  He  can  lay  his 
hand  on  any  given  piece  of  macbmery 
in  the  dark.  He  knows  every  scene 
in  the  building,  not  only  by  head  mark, 
as  Archy,  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's 
man,  knew  the  books,  but  he  can  call 
for  them  by  name,  as  Hannibal  boasted 
he  could  do  for  every  Carthaginian  in 
bis  army.  He  can  drag  out  flats,  drops, 
castles,  cottages,  bridges,  and  all  sorts 
of  nameless  set  pieces  from  remote  cor- 
ners, and  distant  repositories,  whence 
they  have  not  emerged  these  ten  years. 
If  the  manager,  the  stage  manager,  and 
the  prompter,  were  all  at  the  Kingstown 
regatta,  and  couldn't  come  ;  if  the  two 
principal  actors,  the  leader,  and  half 
the  orchestra  were  at  the  races  of  Kil- 
cock,  and  missed  the  train ;  let  Gilmore 
be  at  his  post,  and  the  business  of 
the  evening  would  be  carried  through, 
somehow  or  other,  and  the  public  would 
not  be  disappointed.  He  is  an  artist, 
too,  among  bis  other  qualifications. 
Unrivalled  as  an  ostrich,  a  bear,  a  buU^ 
a  lion,  or  a  tiger,  and  not  even  Daw 
himself,  immortidizedby  Colman,  could 
have  held  a  candle  to  him  in  the  fore 
or  hind  legs  of  an  elephant.  He  and  the 
theatre  are  Siamese  brethren,  joined 
together.  He  is  as  indispensiible  to  it 
as  Barry  or  Stapleton,  and  must  in- 
evitably be  let  or  sold  with  the  rest  of 
the  standing  furniture. 

The  mechanist,  or  master-carpenter, 
has  nearly  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
pantomime  on  bis  shoulders,  with  this 
disadvantage,  that  with  his  utmost  zeal 
and  ingenuity,  he  cannot  depend  on 
himself,  but  lies  at  the  mercy  of  others. 
The  painters  paint  their  scenes,  see 
that  they  fini^jhed,  and  have  no  more 
anxiety.  The  wardrobe  people  make 
the  dresses,  according  to  order,  and 
then  have  only  to  look  at  and  admire 
them.  The  property  man  finishes  his 
banners,  trophies,  animals,  and  ban- 
quet decorations,  and  there  they  are, 
requiring  little  more  than  to  be  re- 
freshed occasionally,  from  the  nightly 
wear  and  tear.     But  the  master-car- 
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penter  must  trust  to  his  assistants  (and 
he  requires  nearly  fifty  to  work  a  pan- 
tomime),  from  the  first  night  to  the 
last.  If  on  any  givA  occasion,  they 
are  either  tipsy,  careless,  stupid,  or 
malevolent,  the  strings  become  en- 
tangled, the  tricks  fail,  the  traps  work 
not,  the  changes  change  not.  Harle- 
quin's magic  bat  ceases  to  transform  a 
cottage  to  a  castle,  or  a  prison  to  a 
bower  of  roses ;  the  manager  storms, 
while  all  and  sundry  are  momentarily  in 
danger  of  breaking  necks,  legs,  and 
arms  through  untended  leaps,*  and 
unshored  traps.  Yet  with  all  this,  it 
is  equally  strange  and  true,  that  acci- 
dents seldom  occur,  and  after  a  few 
nights'  practice,  all  goes  as  smoothly  as 
glass,  and  as  mechanically  as  clock- 
work. In  the  scale  of  merit,  and  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  he  has  to  en- 
counter, the  Sloman  of  the  establish- 
ment is  entitled  to  take  precedence. 

At  length  comes  the  long  looked-for 
announcement,  that  all  is  ready.  For  the 
nineteenth  time  the  prompter  makes 
proclamation  through  his  official  organ, 
the  call-boy,  "everybody  in  their  places 
to  be":in."  But  now,  fresh  causes  of 
delay  have  sprung  up.  Many  places  are 
vacant.  The  King,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, the  four  Judges,  and  six  Bishops, 
the  Magician,  and  his  two  familiars, 
are  non  tnventi.  Some  are  lounging  at 
the  stage  door,  or  warming  themselves  at 
the  hall  fire  ;  some  have  strolled  round 
to  the  box-office  to  chat  with  the  box- 
keeper,  who  has  no  customers  and  feels 
solitary ;  some  are  in  the  wardrobe,  in- 
terrupting the  master  tailor,  who  lets 
them  in  because  he  is  told  to  keep  them 
out ;  and  others  have  gone  to  take  a 
walk,  calculating  on  the  usual  length 
of  Sloman's  ten  minutes.  The  fairies 
.  have  locked  themselves  into  their  dress- 
ing-rooms, to  have  a  little  quiet  gossip 
among  themselves,  are  very  busy  do- 
ing nothing  with  crochet  needles,  and 
pretend  to  be  totally  absorbed  in  Ber- 
lin work.  The  Columbine  is  afraid  she 
has  sprained  her  ankle,  while  making 
endless  gyrations  in  the  saloon,  to  get 
into  practice.  She  has  gone  home 
to  nurse  herself  for  to-morrow.  The 
larcje  snake  has  been  taken  out  of  his 
skin,  nearly  smothered,  and  won't  be 


fit  to  go  in  again  for  an  hour.  The  two 
flying  Cupids,  who  have  been  suspend- 
ed by  wires  ever  since  eleven  o'clock, 
have  turned  deadly  sick.  Their  mo- 
thers wept,  implored  to  have  them  let 
down,  and  have  carried  them  into  the 
ladies'  wardrobe  to  be  cleansed,  and 
then  soothed  with  a  promise  of  sugar- 
plums. The  legs  of  the  bull  have  gone 
to  get  their  dinners,  and  the  dragon  is 
whetting  his'  whistle  over  the  way,  in 
company  with  the  eagle,  the  giant 
of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  the  two 
principal  daemons.  Two-thirds  of  the 
supernumeraries  have  taken  their  heads 
on  to  get  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  and 
are  running  about  in  dismay,  not  re- 
membering where  they  left  them. 

But  in  spite  of  every  impediment, 
all  this  chaos  and  confusion  is  at  last, 
reduced  to  order,  a  full  muster  is  made, 
and  a  fair  start  is  accomplished,  about 
three  o'clock.  "  Keep  a  correct  list  of 
all  deficiencies  and  mistakes,"  says  the 
manager  to  the  prompter,  "that  we 
may  rectify  them  to-moiTow."  "  I 
will  try,  sir,"  replies  the  obedient  de- 
puty ;  well  knowing  it  would  be  more 
easy  for  him  to  discover  the  lonQ:itude, 
or  calculate  exactly  the  perihelion  of 
the  next  comet.  The  scenes  of  the 
opening  are  now  blundered  through 
very  satisfactorily,  except  that  the 
traps  never,  by  accident,  work  at  the 
right  time ;  the  clouds,  when  they  de- 
scend,refuse  to  disperse  and  discover  the 
golden  lake,  the  dragon  keeps  bobbing 
his  head  up  long  before  his  cue,  and 
when  he  gets  it,  becomes  invisible  ;  the 
floating  island  sinks,  and  rises  no  more ; 
the  wires  are  entangled  and  the  fai- 
ries can't  fly ;  and  the  revolving  temple, 
with  transparent  pillars,  which  was  to 
change  into  everything  at  once,  sticks 
fast  at  the  third  revolution,  plants  itself 
as  obstinately  as  the  coffin  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert  did  atDurham,and  declines  chang- 
ing into  anything.  **  Never  mind,  sir," 
says  the  dauntless  master-carpenter  to 
the  despairing  manager ;  "leave  all  to 
me,  and  depend  on  it,  we  shall  go 
smooth  to-morrow  night."  With  this 
comforting  assurance,  the  wearied  po- 
tentate must  rest  satisfied,  for  he  can- 
not help  himself.  During  the  entire 
rehearsal,  he  has  been  acting,  dancing, 


*  Whenever  the  Harlequin  fir  Clown  leaps  through  a  scene,  there  are  persons 
posted  on  the  other  side  to  catch  him  in  their  arms.  Should  they  not  be  there  at 
the  precise  moment,  as  he  goes  head  foremost,  the  chances  arc  considerably  in  fa« 
your  of  his  breaking  hh  neck. 
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kickin^,gesticulatinflr»  flying,  tumbling, 
swimming,  and  leaping,  for  every  cha- 
racter in  turn,  with  the  hope  of  im- 
parting a  faint  shadow  of  his  own  ani- 
mated conceptions  ;  whether  to  male  or 
female,  mortal  or  deity,  man  or  ani- 
mal, biped  or  quadruped,  bird,  reptjle, 
or  fish.  All  this  has  produced  infinite 
amusement,  as  well  as  infinite  instruc-' 
tion;  a  judicious  mingling  of  the  utile 
cum  dulci,  which  prevents  the  whole 
community  from  feeling  either  hungry 
or  tired.  There  have  been  no  accidents, 
but  once  there  was  a  serious  alarm. 
The  ropes  by  which  the  cloud  palace 
is  suspended  from  the  flies  cracked, 
and  two  sliders  looked  as  if  they  were 
going  to  open.  The  women  screamed, 
the  little  children  squalled,  and  all 
scudded  out  of  the  way.  But  nobody 
was  hurt,  though  many  were  frighten- 
ed, and  much  profitable  terror  was 
thrown  away  for  nothing. 

It  is  now  six  o'clock,  the  doors  open 
at  half- past  six  for  the  performance  of 
the  evening,  and  all  concerned  therein 
must  run  home  to  swallow  a  hasty 
morsel  of  refreshment,  and  look  out 
their  dresses.  The  stage  has  to  be 
swept,  the  scenes  for  to-night  got  in, 
and  the  army  of  properties  cleared 
away.  All  this  must  be  effected  within 
an  hour.  The  last  rehearsal  is  called 
for  ten  to-morrow,  to  begin  with  the 
comic  scenes.  Everybody  is  warned  to 
be  punctual  in  attendance,  and  in  five 
minutes  more  the  theatre  is  a  solitude. 
During  this  long  morning,  the  only 
person  who  has  never  evinced  impa- 
tience, or  lost  his  temper,  is  the  clown. 
He  is  not  concerned  in  the  opening, 
and  has  been  told  the  comic  scenes 
will  come  on  about  one  o'clock.  He 
knows  better  than  that;  his  fifteen 
years*  experience  have  taught  him  to 
measure  theatrical  time  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent standard  from  the  post-office 
clock.  He  looks  in  at  three,  sees  there 
is  no  chance  for  at  least  two  hours 
more,  and  amuses  himself  till  five.  He 
is  then  told  the  opening  is  now  quite 
smooth,  and  he  will  have  the  whole  of  to- 
morrow to  himself.  He  does  not  believe 
much  of  this,  and  says  to  the  prompter, 
"You  may  tell  that  to  the  murines." 
But  he  is  a  philosopher  withal.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  he  has  had  to  put  up 
withone  or  two  mutilated  rehearsals.  If 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and  he  is 
cut  short  at  the  end  of  his  third  scene, 
to  trust  to  chance  and  impromptu  fun 
for  the  remainder,  he  knows  that  a 


lobster  clinging  to  his  nether  garments^ 
a  pair  of  stilts,  a  hot  poker,  and  a  pound 
of  butter  will  carry  him  through. 

I  have  always  thought  it  a  great 
mistake  to  put  the  pantomimists  into 
the  introduction.  They  are  obliged  to 
wear  an  additional  dress  which  half 
suffocates  them.  They  get  jaded  before 
their  real  work  begins,  and  the  reeking 
perspiration  produced  by  a  mask  car- 
ries away  the  paint,  which  (in  the 
Clown  and  Pantaloon  especially)  com- 
prises half  the  humour  and  expression 
of  the  countenance.  I  speak  of  course 
with  reference  to  pantomimes  of  the 
present  day,  in  which  the  opening  is 
aggravated  into  a  gorgeous  melo-dra- 
matic  spectacle,  while  the  comic  part 
or  actual  pantomime  is  curtailed  of  its 
fair  proportion,  and  thrust  back  into  se- 
condary importance.  The  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  are  both  curious  and 
roetaphysictU,  but  it  would  be  travelling 
too  much  into  minutiae  to  dwell  on  them 
at  present.  We  must  bring  our  re- 
hearsal to  a  close. 

Pantomimes  and  Clowns  are  entirely 
changed  since  the  days  of  Grimaldi. 
The  modem  Clown  no  longer  eats  and 
pockets  everything  that  comes  in  his 
way.  Stealing  and  devouring  were 
among  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
clowns  of  the  old  school.  Vast  was  the 
mirth  occasioned  by  the  interminable 
strings  of  black-puddings,  sausages,  and 
pounds  of  candles,  which  disappeared 
down  their  throats  ;  and  the  never-end- 
ing succession  of  quartern  loaves,  hams, 
rounds  of  beef,  legs  of  mutton,  live 
pigs,  ducks,  geese,  and  puppy  dogs, 
which  were  deposited  in  tne  countless 
folds  of  their  Batavian  inexpressibles  ; 
and,  yet  they  never  appeared  to  be 
full,  no  matter  what  was  stuffed  into 
them.  Instead  of  these  feats,  which 
are  now  pronounced  vulgar  and  obso- 
lete, they  five  us  extraordinary  gym- 
nastic exhibitions,  indescribable  tours 
de  force  with  the  aid  of  Harlequin, 
Pantaloon,  and  juvenile  sprites,  polkas 
on  stilts,  minuets  on  single  poles,  and 
quadrilles  on  the  tops  of  chairs  and 
ladders ;  while  they  talk  more  than 
Ilamlet  does,  whose  part  is  the  longest 
on  the  stage,  amountmg  to  thirty  thea- 
trical lengths  ;  a  length,  rendered  into 
ordinary  English,  meaning  forty-two 
lines,  including  cues. 

Whether  these  changes  are  for  better 
or  worscf  is  entirely  a  question  of  taste 
on  which  opinions  may  be  eaually  nu- 
merous and  opposed.    But  tois  much 
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may  be  relied  on,  a  pantomine  is  a  great 
event  whenever  it  comes  off;  its  produc- 
tion is  a  most  scientific  undertaking,  re- 
quiring  long  expenence  and  profound 
erudition.  In  the  magnitude  of  its 
conception,  it  ]aughs  at  the  unities  of 
Aristotle,  despises  all  the  self-instituted 
trammels  of  the  schools,  defies  chrono- 
logy, confounds  geography,  distances 
time  and  place,  and  reconciles  impossi- 
bilities.  When  Puck  says,  "  he'll  put 
a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty 
nunutes,"  he  conveys  a  tolerable  idea 
of  rapid  movement,  but  his  high  pres- 
sure speed  sinks  into  a  snail's  pace 
when  compared  to  the  rate  at  which 
Harlequin  and  Columbine  traverse  the 
realms  of  space,  and  pass  over  distances 
which  bafBe  calculation. 

(retting  up  a  pantomime  is  a  physical 
effort,  exceeding  the  ten  labours  of 
Hercules  amalgamated  into  one.  To 
draw  water  in  a  sieve,  to  weave  a  rope 
out  of  sand,  or  to  produce  an  exact 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  are  achieve- 
ments which  have  hitherto  defeated 
mortal  ingenuity  ;  but  either  of  these 
will  be  accomplished  before  a  panto- 
mime is  carried  through  on  the  first 
night  without  a  single  mistake.  I  once 
witnessed  a  case  in  which  everything 
went  wrong,  and  not  a  solitary  effect 
succeeded.  I  gave  it  up  as  a  lamenta- 
ble failure,  and  yet  that  very  pantomime 
righted  itself  on  the  third  evening,  and 
proved  to  be  the  most  successful  I  had 
ever  produced.  It  had  the  longest 
run,  was  the  most  generally  approved 
of,  and  reaUsed  the  largest  profit.  On 
St.  Stephen's  night,  as  if  by  prescrip- 
tive understanding,  no  one  listens  to  a 
word  of  the  play.  It  is  treated  as  a  neces- 
sary evil,  a  thing  to  be  endured,  and  got 
rid  of  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  ad- 
ventures of  George  Barnwell,  the  starv- 
ing agonies  of  «Jane  Shore,  even  with 
the  episode  of  the  baker  and  the  two- 
penny loaf,  the  sublime  mysteries  of 


the  Castle  Spectre  s  none  of  these  in- 
teresting novelties  can  command  dther 
silence  or  attention.  The  audience 
are  not  disposed  to  listen,  and  the  cla- 
morons  note  of  preparation  behind  the 
scenes,  would  prevent  their  hearing  if 
they  were  so  inclined.  In  these  days 
of  sobriety,  the  gods  still  claim  free 
indulgence  on  that  particular  festival. 
They  endure  the  most  tantalising  delays 
with  imperturbable  good  humour,  fill- 
ing up  the  long  intervals  with  jokes 
upon  each  other.  They  are  there  to 
be  amused,  to  see  the  pantomime,  and 
not  to  criticise ;  they  find  out  no  mis- 
takes, but  sit  in  a  perfect  delirium  of 
enjoyment,  while  the  manager  is  tear- 
ing his  hair,  and  practising  a  voluntary 
on  the  tread- mill  which  he  has  set  up 
himself  for  his  own  especial  recreation. 
The  leading  performers  are  seldom 
or  never  employed  in  the  pantomime. 
They  consider  it  infra  dig,,  and  secure 
exemption  by  a  clause  in  their  letters 
of  enorajjement.  The  business  is  dis- 
charged  by  the  second  rates  and  utility 
men.  The  latter  are  worked  like  gal- 
ley slaves ;  I  have  often  marvelled  how 
they  get  through  the  duties  which  be- 
long to  their  position.  They  represent, 
on  the  average,  four  characters  in  the 
opening,  with  treble  that  number  in 
the  comic  sequel,  and  a  change  of  dress 
for  each.  Young  aspirants  for  honours 
histrionic,  who  are  tired  of  their  inden- 
tures, and  have  souls  for  poetry,  figure 
to  themselves  the  stage  as  a  nice,  jolly, 
easy,  idle  kind  of  life.  I  would  advise 
them  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
enlist  as  utditarians  for  the  run  of  a 
pantomime.  There  is  nothing  like  ex- 
perience for  cooling  down  enthusiasm. 
Long  before  their  term  of  service  baa 
expired  they  will  petition  for  dismissal, 
or  use  interest  for  an  immediate  ex- 
change into  the  comparative  comfort 
and  indulgence  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 


THE    BOX-OFFICE. 


And  now.  Lector  Benevolel  having 
inducted  you  into  the  penetralia  of  our 
temple,  and  disclosed  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  of  a  rehearsal,  let  me  recom- 
mend you,  for  your  additional  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  box-office,  and  ex- 
amine  closely  another  interesting  scene 
of  our  theatrical  cosmorama.  You 
have  often  been  there  before  to  take 


places,  but  you  never  thought  of  re- 
maining when  your  business  was  con- 
cluded. If  you  are  speculative  or 
curious  in  human  character,  and  desire 
to  read  man  ("ay,  and  woman,  too") 
in  a  Polyglot  coj)y,  here  is  the  place 
for  your  observations.  Here  you  will 
find  a  greater  variety  of  subjects,  with 
more  original  ones,  than  in  any  other 
school  or  college,  in  which  you  may 
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have  gone  through  classes,  or  taken 
degree.  I  dare  say  you  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Richard  Barry,  who  will,  per- 
haps, introduce  you  (the  more  readiJy  if 
you  happen  to  be  a  Cork  man)  into  a 
comer  of  the  darkish  recess,  within 
which  he  entrenches  himself,  and 
whence,  through  a  barred  railing  of 
flimsy  construction,  he  administers, 
with  inflexible  impartiality,  tickets  and 
security  for  seats  to  the  nobility,  gen- 
try, and  public  in  general,  who  are 
disposed  to  pay  for  the  same. 

Idiosyncracies  are  powerfuly  deve- 
loped in  the  box-office,  and  all  the 
diflerent  phases  of  temper  and  disposi- 
tion exhibited  in  full  detail.  You  will 
meet  many  strange  beings,  and  hear 
much  variegated  conversation.  But 
you  must  take  care  to  time  your  com- 
ing happily.  Let  it  be  on  a  crowded, 
busy  morning — one  of  those  rare  ex- 
ceptions, "like  angel  visits,  few  and 
far  between,"  which  once  or  twice 
astonish  us  during  a  season — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  resurrection  of  a  Com- 
mand Night,  or  the  appearance  of  a 
Jenny  Lmd,  a  Grisi,  a  Catherine 
Hayes,  or  an  Elssler.  One  of  those 
engagements  which  the  enterprising 
manager  has  effected  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  at  an  unprecedented  ex- 
pense, for  six  nights  only ;  a  term  not 
to  be  prolonged  or  renewed,  even 
though  earthquakes  and  inundations 
should  announce  that  a  sequel  was 
expected.  When  such  an  episode  as 
this  occurs,  you  will  perceive  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  humanity,  either 
pedestrian,   equestrian,   or  vehicular, 

Eouring  along  in  the  direction  of  the 
ox-ofiice,  from  eleven  to  four.  The 
tide  is  generally  at  the  full  during  the 
two  last  hours.  On  all  ordinary  oc- 
casions, the  place  and  circumjacent 
avenues  are  a  dreary  solitude.  The 
box-keeper  sits  at  tne  receipt  of  no 
custom,  dozing  over  the  memory  of 
departed  shillings.  Ever  and  anon,  he 
starts  up,  and  perambulates  the  arcade 
to  keep  his  blood  in  circulation,  listen, 
ing  to  the  echo  of  his  own  steps.  This 
monotony  is  now  and  then  relieved  by 
the  shouts  and  execrations  of  his  yard 
porter,  chasing  out  whole  battalions  of 
misbegotten,  inischief-making  young 
invaders',  who  as  fast  as  he  expels  them 
by  one  gate,  rush  in  acrain  at  the  other, 
with  an  agility  that  defies  capture,  and 
would  bi&e  the  tactics  of  the  entire 
B.  division.  AVhen  all  these  resources 
are  exhausted,  he  wanders  up  stairs, 


round  the  lobbies  and  back  again,  not 
searching  like  the  surly  philosopher  of 
Sinope  for  a  respectable  individual, 
but  too  happy  could  he  stumble  on  a 
customer  of  any  description.  This 
idea  is  not  original,  but  plagiarised 
from  a  practical  joke  of  Sowerby,  a 
very  mad  actor,  who  once  had  a  bene- 
fit m  Birmingham,  which  was  mise- 
rably attended.  He  was  acting  Rolla» 
and  when  called  for  the  last  scene^  no 
where  to  be  found.  The  play  came 
to  a  stand  still.  *'  Mr.  Sowerby  I  Mr. 
Sowerby  I"  screamed  out  the  call  boy, 
with  many  iterations.  At  last,  the 
voice  of  KoUa,  emanating  from  the 
back  of  the  gallery,  replied  in  hollow 
tones,  *'I  am  here,  like  Dioeenes, 
lantern  in  hand,  but  with  this  distinc- 
tion ;  he  was  looking  for  an  honest 
man,  but  I  for  a  man  of  any  kind  at 
all  I"  When  a  rush  to  the  box-office 
does  occur,  it  comes  all  at  once,  when 
you  least  expect  it,  without  notice  or 
warning ;  like  an  avalanche,  a  tropi- 
cal hurricane,  a  tornado,  an  eastern 
typhoon,  or  a  legacy.  The  official  is 
taken  by  surprise,  beset,  bewildered, 
bothered ;  but  patience,  perspiration, 
and  constitutional  good  humour  carry 
him  through.  He  is  several  times 
tempted  to  give  up  in  despair,  and 
desert,  as  Frederick  the  Great  intend, 
ed  to  do  if  he  had  lost  the  battle  of 
Torgau  ;  but  his  good  genius  stands 
by  and  extricates  him.  His  great  dif- 
ficulty is  the  unlimited  demand  for 
front  rows  near  the  stage,  of  which 
there  are  not  above  ten,  with  several 
hundred  candidates.  These  are  some- 
times pertinaciously  insisted  on,  after 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  has  been 
advertised  and  placarded  for  more 
than  a  fortnight,  and  the  sheet  is  en- 
tirely full  for  every  evening.  We  once 
heard  a  dogged  John  Bull  demand 
front  seats  as  a  right,  and  threaten 
legal  proceedings  when  told  it  was  im. 
possible  to  indulge  him,  as  he  was  too 
late  in  his  application.  '*  I  could  not 
accommodate  you,  sir,  with  the  places 
you  want,"  said  the  passive  box-keeper, 
"  if  you  paid  me  ten  pounds  a  ticket, 
I  have  nothing  better  tnan  a  fourth  row 
left."  **  It's  a  /linfamous  swindle,"  re- 
torted the  angry  Saxon,  "  no  wonder 
Ireland  doesn't  prosper,  when  such 
^impositions  arc  practised  ;  but  I'll 
Aexpose  it  all  in  gaunders  to-morrow." 
In  a  minute  after,  a  gentle  native,  bet- 
tor tempered  than  the  exotic  John, 
jumped  eagerly  at  the  rejected  seat«», 
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exclaiming,  '  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
you  are  so  full ;  I  wish,  for  the  mana- 
ger's sake,  it  was  so  all  the  year  round." 
On  such  occasions  as  these,  a  theatre 
entirely  consisting  of  front  rows  would 
be  an  invaluable  invention.  As  we 
live  in  an  age  of  almost  daily  miracles, 
and  astounding  discoveries  in  mechani- 
cal science,  perhaps  some  method  may 
be  hit  on  before  long  of  constructing 
the  audience  part  of  the  house,  of  caout- 
chouc, gutta-percha,  flexible  tube,  or 
some  other  elastic  substance,  capable 
of  expanding  or  con ti  acting  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

I  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of 
stating,  as  a  sort  of  parenthetical  ad- 
vertisement, and  for  the  informaUon  of 
distant  citizens,  who  are  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  our  neighbourhood, 
that  the  arcade  o?  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Hawkins-street,  has  peculiar  local  ad- 
vantages, disconnected  from  its  being 
the  high  road  to  the  box-office.  The 
architecture  is  light  and  elegant,  and 
would  be  more  so  if  the  original  plan 
had  been  carried  out.  We  have  heard 
it  whispered  that  want  of  funds  was 
the  obstacle,  but  this  appears  to  be  a 
mere  conjecture,  founded  in  malice  and 
unsupported  by  proof.  There  arc  com- 
modious apartments  to  let,  and  entire 
houses,  with  modem  improvements. 
Also,  in  summer,  the  arcade  is  the 
coolest,  and  in  winter  the  driest  prome- 
nade in  the  city.  As  the  immortal 
George  Robins  would  have  said,  "  the 
air  is  salubrious,  the  situation  central, 
the  neighbourhood  unexceptionable, 
and  the  prospects  diversified." 

A  box-keeper,  although  gifted  with 
rare  endowments,  has  weak  points,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  his  species,  and 
sometimes  makes  mistakes.  He  de- 
livers the  tickets  without  the  docket, 
or  the  docket  minus  the  tickets.  If 
people  pronounce  their  names  indis- 
tinctly (a  very  reprehensible  practice), 
he  is  apt  to  err  in  spelling  them.  In- 
deed his  orthograpny  is  at  all  times 
considerably  influenced  by  the  state  of 
his  pen.  He  has  been  known  to  give 
a  five  pound  note  in  change  for  one, 
but  this  happens  rarely,  as  he  is  seldom 
conscious  oi  the  circulating  medium  to 
so  large  an  extent.  He  is  most  likely 
to  become  confused  when  twenty  or 
thirty  applicants,  in  close  column,  are 
speaking  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
vociferously  demanding  to  be  attended 
to  and  served  first.  Ue  entreats  their 
forbearance,  reminds  them  of  the  great 
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Cornelius  de  Witt,  who  only  got 
through  his  prodigious  doings  by  doing 
one  thing  at  a  time ;  and  of  Sir  Boyle 
Roche,  who  said  a  man  could  not  be  in 
two  places  at  once,  barring  he  was  a 
bird.  But  the  greater  portions  of  his 
audience  are  neither  historical,  philo- 
sophical, nor  humorous.  Thepr  want 
front  seats,  they  are  determined  to 
have  them  if  possible,  and  are  in  a 
hurry  to  go  away.  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  the  porter  runs  in,  roaring 
out,  "  Here's  my  Lady  O 'Flanagan  at 
the  gate  in  her  carriage,  sir ;  she  won't 
get  out,  but  you  must  come  to  her  di- 
rectly." *' Let  me  pass,  boys,  if  you 
love  me,  let  me  pass,"  cries  the  box- 
keeper,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  and 
pusning  his  way  through,  regardless  of 
the  quality,  quantity,  or  impatience  of 
the  expectant  crowd.  '*  I  must  attend 
her  ladyship  ;  place  aux  dame$  you 
know ;  besides  she's  one  of  my  best  cus- 
tomers, and  always  takes  three  boxes 
at  my  benefit.  I'll  be  among  you  again 
in  a  minute."  And  so  saymg  he  tears 
out,  leaving  the  unceremoniously  treat- 
ed public  to  grumble,  wait,  and  won- 
der. By  the  time  he  returns  the  num. 
ber  is  trebled,  the  impatience  at  fever 
heat,  and  threatenings  of  impeachment 
in  every  mouth.  But  he  applies  the 
soothing  system,  and  between  good  tact 
and  good  temper,  with  some  whimsical 
apologies,  he  contrives  ultimately  to 
assuage  the  furious,  to  please  the  mode- 
rate, and  to  satisfy  all. 

Sometimes,  but  not  oflen,  a  sensible, 
experienced  play-goer,  prefers  the  back 
row  of  No.  8  or  9,  to  any  situation  in 
the  house.  "  More  power  to  you,  sir," 
says  Barry,  "  you  are  the  man  for  my 
money,  I  wish  all  the  world  was  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking."  The  eccentric 
is  a  philosopher,  and  gives  his  reasons 
for  hb  preference.  "1  wouldn't  sit  in 
a  front  row,"  says  he,  **  on  a  crowded 
night,  for  five  guineas  a  minute.  The 
back  is  cooler,  you  can  get  in  or  out 
when  you  like  without  trouble,  and 
youv'e  a  more  comfortable  place  to 
lean  against.  Then,  as  to  seeing  and 
hearing,  the  theatre  is  so  well  built  it 
matters  not  where  you  sit."  This  is  a 
fact  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
skill  of  my  worthy  friend  Beazley,  the 
accomplished  architect  who  planned  the 
edifice. 

Occasionally  a  party  goes  away,  afler 
balancing  for  twenty  minutes,  when 
they  find  there  are  no  front  seats  to  be 
had.    They  will  not  come  on  any  other 
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conditions.  It  is  clear  they  are  not 
enthusiasts ;  they  have  no  curiosity  to 
see  the  performance,  wlvatever  it  may 
be,  and  wish  principally  to  show  theni^ 
selTes.  Idlers  saunter  in,  merely  to 
ask  questions,  to  get  rid  of  time,  and 
appear  important.  This  genus  is  nu- 
merous. The  box-keeper  knows  them 
by  instinct,  and  groans  inwardly  when 
he  sees  one  commg.  "What  do  you 
give  us  to-night  ?"  "  No  performance 
to-night,  sir."  "  Well,  to-morrow  ?" 
**  To-morrow  is  Sunday,  sir."  '•  So  it 
is,  I  declare;  I  forgot  that.  AVeU, 
what's  for  Monday  ?"  **  Lucrczia  Bor- 
gia." "And  Tuesday?"  "Norma." 
"  Ah  I  Any  places  taken  ?"  **  A  great 
many,  sir."  ''Any  gootl  seats  to  be 
had?"  «Plenty,sirI"  "Oh!"  "Which 
night  do  you  prefer  ?"  "  I  don't  know." 
"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?"  "  No. " 
And  so  he  saunters  out  again.  The 
tormenting,  irrelevant  questions  some- 
times asked  are  higlily  amusing  to  the 
by-stander,  while  they  agonise  the  box- 
keeper.  He  must  reply  courteously  to 
all,  impatience  on  his  part  being  solemn- 
ly interdicted.  These  querists  have  no 
intention  of  transacting  business,  and 
exclude  profitable  customers  who  must 
wait  till  they  are  disposed  of.  Next 
comes  a  wholesale  dealer,  a  stranger, 
who  wants  eighteen  places  each  nio;ht, 
but  is  perfectly  thunderstruck  in-hen 
told  he  is  expected  to  take  and  pay  for 
the  tickets  at  the  same  time.  He  has 
left  his  purse  at  home,  but  will  return 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  "  lie  parts, 
like  Ajut,  never  to  return."*  A  party 
has  come  in  from  Kingstown  by  the 
rail-road,  and  when  told  they  can  got 
the  exact  places  on  the  particular  night 
they  wish,  appear  quite  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  say  they  nnist  go  home  again 
and  consult.  An  individual  rushes  in 
as  if  he  scarcely  expected  to  live  till  he 
arrived,  and  then  stands  speechless. 
He  is  a  ghost,  and  must  be  spoken  to 
first.  *•  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ?" 
No  reply.  "  It  will  not  nnswer;  speak 
again,  Horatio."  The  box-keeper  re- 
peats his  question  ;  the  individual  still 
remains  silent,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
rushes  out  a":ain,  and  is  beheld  no  more. 
I  once  saw  this  actually  occur,  and  just 
as  I  have  related  it.  Elderly  ladies 
commonly  consume  a  great  deal  of 
time,  repeat  many  questions,  and  vi- 
brate long  between  the  centre  and  the 


side  of  the  houjie  before  they  finally 
invest  their  money.    pTofiBMicaul  meiit 
particularly  lawyers  and  doctors,  are 
easily  satisfied  and  despatched  in  a  mo- 
ment.   They  are  in  earnest,  delight  in 
the  theatre,  care  little  wliere  thej  sit» 
take  the  best  places  thejr  can  get»  and 
have  no  time  to  waste  in  superfinoos 
conversation.     Offioers»  who  nave  lesi 
to  do>  lounge  and  gossm  a  little,  ask  if 
there's  any  admission  benind  the  soeneib 
or  in  the  front  to  listen  to  a  rdieanal; 
if  that  is  Grisi  who  is  singing  now ;  and 
generally  end  by  taking  priTate  boxes. 
The  country  contingent  are  soon  oon- 
vioced,  by  Uie  blandishments  of  Bany, 
that  they  should  have  come  sooner  to 
have  had  a  better  choice,  that  he  is  really 
most  anxious  to  make  them  comforta- 
ble, and  that  fourth  and  fifth  rows  ara 
far  preferable  to  front  ones.     Children 
of  a  ripe  age  and  comely  stature  are 
often  represented  as  under  ten,  to  bring 
them  within  the  clause  which  admits 
juveniles  of  that  maturity  at  half  price. 
This  enactment  is  loosely  enforoea,  and 
is  allowed  a  very  wide  construction, 
especially  during  the  run  of  a  panto- 
mnne.     Vast  confusion  arises  when  a 
particular  performance  or  night  an- 
nounceii  is  changed  or  postponed  from 
illness,  not  being  ready,  caprice  of  a 
leading  artist,  or  some  other  casual^, 
which  the  luckless  authorities  of  toe 
theatre  cannot  control.    Then  the  box. 
olfice  becomes  a  Babel  of  uproar  and 
discontent,  followed  by  changing,  shift> 
ing,  apologising,  explaining,  retainimff 
and  winding  up  with  that  most  painml 
of  all  commercial  operations,  refunding. 
Some  are  satisfied  trom  easiness  of  tem- 
per, some  because  they  are  used  to  itf 
and  some  because  it  cannot  bo  he^iedi 
others  submit  with  a  kind  of  half  con* 
viction,  while  the  angry  section  pro- 
claims  the  whole  to  be  a  preconcerted 
imposition,  contrived  on  purpose  to 
annoy  the  public.     This  is  clearly  un- 
reasonable.     Let  ample  latitude  be 
allowed  for  the  obliquity,  the  iniquity, 
and  the  insincerity,  of  manor  manager; 
but  who  ever  heard  of  any  one  TOiun. 
tarily  placing  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  money  once  paid,  if, 
by  any  ciFort  of  his  own  will  or  intellect, 
he  could  lawfully  retain  the  jiosscssion  ? 
It  has  long  been  a  time- sanctioned 
custom  of  the  office  to  levy  a  fee  of  one 
shilling,  as  a  sort  of  capitation,  orpolU 
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tAx,  from  every  party  securing  places. 
This  is  almost  uulTersally  understood 
and  accorded,  but  now  and  then  a 
sturdy  repudiator  rejects  the  practice 
as  an  incomprehensible  mystery;  a 
puzzle  as  perplexing  as  the  enigma  of 
the  Sphinx,  or  the  knot  on  the  chariot 
of  Grordius. 

In  all  disputes,  no  matter  from  what 
cause  they  arise,  the  box-keeper  must 
give  in,  and  acknowledge  himself  in  the 
wrong,  although  he  feels,  knows,  and 
can  prove,  he  is  beyond  all  question  in 
the  right.  His  employer  is  compelled 
to  yield  him  up  to  public  clamour,  even 
as  Straflbrd  and  Laud  were  sacrificed 
by  Charles  the  First,  and  Brandon,  of 
Covent  Garden,  was  immolated  to  ap- 
pease the  O  P  rioters  in  1809.  From 
this  slight  sketch,  it  will  readily  appear 
that  the  post  of  box-keeper  is  one  of 
enormous  importance,  honour,  and  diffi- 


culty, demanding  first-rate  abilities  and 
multiplied  acquirements.  It  is  not  easy 
to  make  a  good  actor,  musician,  poe^ 
painter,  sculptor,  soldier,  physician, 
lawyer,  statesman,  or  prime- minister, 
but  far  more  difficult  than  any  or  all  of 
these  is  the  production  of  an  accom- 
plished  box-keeper.  He  stands  forth 
as  a  *'  paragon  of  animals,"  a  phoenix, 
a  black  swan,  a  re-embodiment  of  the 
admirable  Crichton ;  to  discharge  his 
duties  competently,  he  requires  to 
unite,  in  his  own  person,  the  polished 
manners  of  Chesterfield,  the  smooth 
tongue  of  Belial,  the  impassioned  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes,  the  firmness 
of  the  elder  Brutus,  the  integrity  of 
Aristides,  the  inflexibility  of  Regulus, 
the  self-devotion  of  Curtius,  the  wis- 
dom of  Newton,  the  clear  reasoning  of 
Locke,  and  the  profound  philosophy  of 
Bacon. 


FIVE  MONTHS  IN  AN  ANCIENT  HUSH  CITT. 


It  was  early  in  May,  when  a  troop  of 
the Dragoons  arrived  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  C ,  to  rdieve  the  old 

detachment  which  had  lingered  there 
for  nine  months,  amid  the  desolation 
and  horrors  of  one  of  the  dullest  and 
wildest  spots  of  our  pretty  green  isle. 
It  was  with  no  very  pleasant  feelings 
that  Arnold  Hall,  the  junior  officer  of 
the  said  troop  of  Dragoons,  contem- 
plated the  probability  of  remaining  for 

an  indefinite  period  at  C .   He  had 

already  been  knocked  about  from  one 
stupid  quarter  to  another,  throughout 
the  soutnem  districts  of  Ireland,  ever 
since  he  first  joined  his  regiment,  and 
to  a  youne  man,  fresh  from  his  father's 
comfortable  estate,  in  one  of  the  love- 
liest counties  of  England,  the  condition 
of  these  districts  appeared  extremely 
barbarous.  He  had  now  arrived  in 
the  heart  of  a  county  where  shooting 
landlords,  and  nqp-payment  of  rents, 
prevailed  among  the  lower  orders, 
while  fox-hunting,  ejectment  of  te- 
nants, and  horse-racing,  were  the  chief 
employments  of  the  gentry.  Arnold 
would  have  preferred  a  regular  cam- 
paign life,  or  a  residence  in  India,  or, 
in  short,  anything  at  all,  to  fighting 
with  time  and  dinness  in  the  remote 
country  towns  of  the  rebellions  SouUi. 


He  yawned,  and  chafbd,  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  dark  curls,  and 
thought  himself  very  ill-used.  His 
companions  in  arms.  Major  Wingfield 
and  Captain  Elrington,  dfid  not  sympa- 
thise much  with  him  on  the  score  of 

the  dulness  of  C ,  for  the  one  was 

married,  and  the  other  engaged  to  a 
pretty  girl,  with  a  good  fortune ;  and 
both  were  contented  to  remain  in  a 

Elace  where  there  were  no  parties  ot 
alls,  and  very  few  young  ladies,  if 
the  wine  were  tolerable,  and  the  trout- 
streams  prolific.  They  were  sporting 
characters,  and  could  find  plenty  en 
amusements  to  suit  them ;  bnt  Arnold 
was  a  rather  romantic,  dreamy  youtB, 
fond  of  reading,  and  of  flirting.  There 
was  no  libranr  in  C ,  but  a  reli- 
gious one,  and  no  pretty  young  ladies 
that  he  coold  meet  anywhere.  It  was 
nearly  intolerable,  and  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  his  stay  in  the  town  he  felt 
very  weary. 

**  Any  news  to-day,  Miss  Rooney  ?*' 
he  asked,  one  morning,  as  he  sauntered 
into  the  establishment  of  an  elderly 
lady,   who   supplied    the  military  of 

C with  articles  for  their  messing, 

as  well  as  with  all  the  gossip  of  the  sur. 
rounding  neighbourhood ;  *'  anybody 
shot  or  hung?" 
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"  Oh  no,  sir,  but  a  new  family  have 
come  to  the  town ;  you  have  heard  of 
that,  of  course  ?" 

"Why,    no;   who  are  they?"    he 

asked,  twistinghis  moustache  carelessly. 

"  The  family  of  the  resident  magis> 

trate,  Mr.  Sydenham.     Lots  of  nice 

young  ladies,  Mr.  Hall." 

"  Indeed  I  do  vou  know  them  ?" 
**  No,  sir ;  I  nave  never  seen  them 
myself  yet,  but  a  friend  of  mine,  Char- 
lotte Fogarty,  has  been  hired  to  attend 
on  the  youns  ladies,  and  she  says  they 
are  the  loveuest  creatures  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Sydenham  himself  has  been  here 
a  month,  and  now  his  daughters  have 
come.  They  have  taken  Dean  Perrot's 
large  house  in  Mary.street,  just  near 
the  church.  There  will  be  fine  doings 
there,  I'm  sure,  all  the  summer,  Mr. 
Hall,  and  you'll  have  great  amusement; 
for,  of  course,  Mr.  Sydenham  will  call 
on  the  officers." 

Arnold's  spirits  rose  two  degrees  at 
the  intelligence  Miss  Roonej  gave  him ; 
he  tapped  his  boot  with  his  cane,  and 
sauntered  out  of  the  shop.  There  was 
something  now  for  him  to  think  of. 
Among  the  *'  lots  "  of  Miss  Sydenhams 
mentioned  by  the  worthy  Ellen  Rooney, 
there  misht  be  one,  at  least,  pretty; 
one  for  whom  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  dress  properly,  and  keep  up  his 
looks. 

He  mused  awhile,  and  thought  of 
strolling  up  Mary-street,  but  then  he 
"was  not  carefully  attired;  the  brown 
shooting-coat  did  not  sufficiently  show 
off  to  advantage  his  really  elegant 
figure,  and  he  turned  towards  the  dila- 
pidated cavalry  barracks.  On  his  way 
there  he  met  a  pale,  dark  man,  with 
grizzled  hair  and  tiioughtful  counte> 
nance,  carrying  a  bundle  of  official 
papers,  and  as  he  passed  he  heard  the 
people  about  whisper,  "  That's  Misther 
Bydenham  the  ma^thrate."  Arnold 
turned  to  look  at  him,  and  saw  that  he 
steadily  pursued  his  way  with  a  grave 
and  stately  air.  The  young  man  was 
preoccupied  again — something  peculiar 
struck  nim  in  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Sydenham,  he  knew  not  why  or  where- 
fore, yet  he  did  not  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  the  retreating  figure  that  arrested 
them,  till  it  was  hid  by  a  turning  in  the 
street. 

The  condition  of  a  young  man  lead- 
ing an  idle  life,  with  plenty  of  money 
in  nis  pocket,  is  often  as  deplorable  as 
that  of  the  meanest  beggar.  Arnold 
felt  all  the  miseries  that  beset  an  active, 


sensitive  mind,  when  unoccupied,  and 
not  fortified  by  rational  cares  and  stu^ 
dies.  Some  odd  fiuicies  struck  him, 
and  he  seized  a  looking-glass  on  enter- 
ing his  barrack-room,  to  perceive  whe- 
ther his  face  began  to  show  signs  of  ad- 
vancing a^e.  Yes,  he  was  nearly  twenty- 
two,  and  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
wrinkles,  and,  mayhap,  ^y  hairs, 
would  make  themselves  visible;  yet, 
strange  fact,  not  a  single  blemish  could 
his  imagination  detect  that  announced 
the  departure  of  youth,  and  he  piA 
aside  the  miror,  with  the  mental  assur- 
ance, that  he  was  a  *' deuced  well-look- 
ing fellow."  He  then  laid  hold  of  the 
last  number  of  a  well-known  periodical, 
and  whiled  away  the  time  with  the  aid  of 
it,  and  a  cigar,  till  dinner.  So  passed 
this  day,  Fnday.  The  next  was  a  de- 
plorably rainy  Saturday,  and  then  came 
a  brilliant  Sunday. 

The  sun  shone  dazzlingly  over 
the  ancient  city  of  C— ,  as,  loud 
and  solemn,  the  deep-toned  cathedral 
bell  rang  for  morning  prayers,  and, 
with  a  light  heart,  Arnold  Hall  dress- 
ed himself  with  peculiar  precision  for 
church.  Major  Wingfield  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  attend  prayers,  but 
Captain  Elrington  accompanied  Ar- 
nold to  the  cathedral.  They  had  been 
there  only  once  before,  so  that  the 
chaunting  and  organ,  which  were  setie- 
rally  considered  fine,  possessed  stm  the 
charms  of  novelty  for  them. 

"Upon  my  word.  Hall,  you  look 
very  spruce,  to-day,"  remarked  the 
Captain,  as  he  and  his  young  compa- 
nion marched  at  the  head  of  the  troop 
to  church.  Arnold  smiled  to  himself; 
he  was  bent  on  conquest. 

Alas  I  reader,  the  vanities  of  the 
world  clun^  round  him,  as  they  cling 
round  us  all,  far  firmer  than  thoughts 
of  death  and  a  future  state  1 

How  few  of  us  contemplate  the  mo- 
tive that  should,  at  least,  bring  us  to  a 
place  of  worship  on  Sundays.  How 
seldom  do  we  consider,  wmle  gazing 
around  the  sacred  edifice,  or  lounging 
in  the  recesses  of  a  well-cushioned  pew, 
that  all  we  see  and  )^ear  is  intended  to 
prepare  us  for  the  solemn  change  that 
must  soon  occur — that  we  are  alone 
listening  there,  because  death  clidms 
us  all.  Arnold  had  but  a  very  vague 
idea,  in  his  mind,  of  what  he  ought 
chieliy  to  have  gone  to  church  K>r, 
though  a  strong  conviction  forced  itself 
on  him,  that  he  went  because  he  was 
the  j  unior  officer  of  his  troops  and  could 
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not  well  absent  himself,  even  if  he 
wished  to  do  so.  We  fear  there  were 
not  many  thoughts  of  divinity  in  his 
head,  as  he  unbuckled  his  sword,  and 
passed  his  handkerchief  over  his  face, 
or  while  raising  the  rich  dark  curls 
that  clustered  together  over  his  fore- 
head, from  the  recent  pressure  of  his 
helmet. 

The  cathedral  bell  was  still  pealing 
forth  its  solemn  invitation,  and  one  by 
one  the  congregation  dropped  in.  As 
the  pew  generally  allotted  to  the  mili- 
tary officers  at  C—  commanded  a 
view  of  the  vestibule,  Mr.  Hall  was 
fortunate  enough  to  perceive  the  pre- 
parations each  mdividual  made  before 
entering  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
he  was  a  good  deal  amused  by  them. 
First  came  the  herculean  form  of  Doc- 
tor Keynolds,  the  principal  physician, 
and  one  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  city  of 
C— ,  followed  by  his  little  thin  wife, 
who  was  rather  unh&ppy  because  she  had 
no  children.  After  them  arrived  Mr. 
Timothy  Black,  the  very  tyrannical 
agent  of  a  wealthy  land  owner,  whom 
everybody  expected  would  be  shot  for 
his  cruelty  to  the  tenantry  under  his 
surveillance,  and  whom  very  few  would 
have  dared  to  accompany  in  his  drives 
thi'ough  the  country,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing sacrificed  in  mistake.  Mrs. 
Black,  a  very  fair,  light-eyed  young 
woman,  who  always  wore  a  white  veu 
and  blue  ribbons  in  summer,  and  two 
equally  fair,  light-eyed  little  girls,  ac- 
companied him,  and  all  four  entered 
their  pew  with  an  easy  air  of  import- 
ance. The  next  family  that  appeared 
in  the  vestibule  amused  Arnold  parti- 
cularly. It  consisted  of  Mr.  Attorney 
Phipps,  his  wife,  and  a  little  daughter 
of  some  six  years' standing,  and  ayoung 
lady  relative,  whose  intensely  dark  eyes 
burned  very  black  and  wildly  under 
very  dark  eyebrows,  and  were  rather  . 
more  startling  than  loveljr.  They  were 
more  particular  in  adjusting  their  form 
of  entrance  than  the  others.  Mr. 
Phipps  first  waited  to  arrange  his  hair 
and  tighten  his  waist  before  he  offered 
his  arm  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously occupied  in  pulling  down,  with 
sudden  jerks,  the  very  8hort,rotund  skirt 
of  her  bttle  daughter's  dress,  and  in  as- 
certaining  that  her  own  brooch-pin  was 
securely  fastened,  while  Miss  Lacket 
waited  patientlyto  bring  up  the  rear 
in  due  form.  This  was  what  Mr.  Hall 
described  with  spirit  to  his  friends  as 
the  **  Phipps  get  up."    The  rest  of 


the  congregation  amused  him  more  or 
less  by  the  affectation  of  importance 
which  almost  all  assumed.     Arnold^ 
Arnold!  why  were  you  not  thinking 
of  your  prayers,  rather  than  comment- 
ing on  the  manners  and  appearances  of 
the  people  who  assembled  within  the 
church?    Verily,  a  reward  for  your 
wickedness  arrived  even  in  this  world. 
A  punishment  little  dreamed  of  was 
yet  to  fall   with   heavy  force.     His 
doom  was  impending,  and  he  knew  it 
not. 

The  bell  had  ceased  to  ring,  and  now 
the  organ  pealed  forth  a  solemn  strain^ 
as  the  clergyman  and  choristers  ad- 
vanced to  their  accustomed  places  ;  a 
hush  prevailed,  and  prayer-books  were 
opened ;  the  service  commenced,  and 
Arnold  tried  to  fix  his  attention  on  the 
introductory  prayers,  yet  his  eyes  moved 
still,  involuntarily,  towards  the  vesti- 
bule, and  in  their  frequent  wanderings 
there,  at  length  fell  on  the  figures  of 
three  youthfiu  females,  who,  without 
hesitation  or  preparation,  entered  the 
body  of  the  cathedral. 

"  The  Miss  Sydenhams,  of  course," 
thought  the  young  dragoon,  as  he  be- 
held the  ladies  following  the  sexton  to 
a  pew,  with  almost  as  few  airs  of  con- 
ceit or  affectation  as  the  conceited 
Arnold  himself  could  tolerate. 

They  were,  indeed,  the  Miss  Syden- 
hams, and  nearly  as  pretty  as  a  fas- 
tidious taste  could  requu^e.  In  novels, 
generally,  elder  sisters  are  nearly  al- 
ways taller  than  the  younger  ones ; 
yet  we  are  adhering  strictly  to  truth 
when  we  say  that  Miss  Sydenham  was 
jnany  inches  taller  than  either  of  her 
sisters.  She  was  a  very  interesting 
girl,  fair  and  slender,  with  rich,  dark 
curls  clustering  beneath  her  bonnet, 
and  shading  a  neck  white  and  rounded 
as  an  ivory  pillar.  The  expression  of 
her  full  black  eyes  was  oflen  sad  and 
thoughtful,  and  yet  at  times  they 
lighted  up  with  a  brilliancy  quite 
charming ;  small  Grecian  features,  aJ- 
most  perfectly  chiselled,  and  an  air  of 
quiet  resorve,  rendered  her  appearance 
very  charming.  Arnold  admired  her 
very  much,  but  thought  her  rather  too 
tall,  and,  perhaps,  too  melancholy 
looking. 

Her  two  sisters  were  both  small  in 
stature  and  of  fairy-like  forms,  and  so 
like  in  appearance,  that  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  have  pointed  out  a 
difference  between  them,  had  not  the 
very  fair  hair  of  the  younger  one  pre- 
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sented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  darker 
auburn  tresses  of  the  other. 

The  second  Miss  Sydenham  was  very 
pretty  and  piquant,  with  bright  hazel 
eyes  that  flashed  and  sparkled  with 
remarkable  brilliancy,  and  in  the  pauses 
that  ensued  during  the  performance  of 
divine  service,  they  more  than  once 
caught  an  admiring  gaze  from  the 
handsome  young  dragoon  in  the  offi- 
cers' seat.  The  youngest  girl  was  a 
quiet-looking  little  blonde,  whose  soft 
blue  eyes  possessed  a  rather  inanimate 
expression.  She  seemed  delicate,  and 
overpowered  with  continual  ennui. 
Arnold  looked  from  one  sister  to  an- 
other, and  admired  all ;  but  the  more 
brilliant  charms  of  the  second  one 
struck  his  fancy  peculiarlv,  and  he  was 
was  almost  in  love  for  the  sixth  time 
since  his  military  career  began. 

When  the  cathedral  service  was  over, 
he  managed  to  leave  his  pew  just  as 
the  Miss  Sydenhams  were  passing  it 
on  their  way  out,  and  he  felt  some 
pleasure  in  beip^  pretty  near  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  admiration,  even  for 
so  short  a  time.  He  was  in  high  spirits, 
^nd  commented  with  animation  on  the 
appearance  of  the  strange  young  ladles 
to  his  companion.  Captain  Elrmgton, 
who  agreed  that  they  were  all  nice 
girls,  and  the  eldest  girl  a  lovely  crea- 
ture. 

*'  But  her  sister  with  the  auburn 
curls— is  she  not  much  prettier?*'  asked 
Arnold,  quickly. 

"  No,  she  b  too  small,*'  replied  El- 
rington,  who  having  only  risen  to  the 
confines  of  five  feet  seven  himself, 
was  an  admirer  of  lofty  stature  in 
others,  though  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly well  satisfied  with  his  own  size 
and  appearance. 

Nothing,  however,  could  destroy  the 
illusion  tmit  Miss  Caroline  Sydenham's 
bright  eyes  had  conjured  up  over  Ar- 
nold's mind .  Every  day  it  grew  stronger 
and  stronger,  strcnjrthened  alone  by 
the  heat  of  his  own  imagination,  for  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  sought  to  behold 
the  fairy  form  of  his  enchantress  dur« 
ing  a  whole  week  that  elapsed  since 
the  first  time  of  her  appearance  in  the 
cathedral.  He  began  to  grow  weary 
again,  and  was  observed  to  walk  very 
frequently  up  Mary-street,  in  the  hope- 
less endeavour  to  obtain  even  a  glimpse 
of  his  lady  love  in  some  of  the  windows 
of  her  own  residence.  Again  he  looked 
forward  more  anxiously  than  ever  to 
Sunday,  and  again  the  Miss  Syden- 


hams' appeared  in  church  as  before^ 
unaccompanied  by  their  father,  and 
just  looking  the  same  as  they  did  last 
Sunday,  only  that  the  second  sister 
wore  a  very  exquisite  pink  bonnet  of 
Parisian  manufivcture,  which  height- 
ened her  beauty  considerably,  and 
served  to  bewilder  Mr.  Hall's  head  ia 
a  fearful  manner. 

The  young  man's  patience  was 
nearly  worn  out  in  looking  vainly  for 
a  call  from  Mr.  Sydenham.  According 
to  orders.  Major  Wingfield  had  been 
obliged  to  consult  with  the  magistrate 
on  business  relating  to  his  troop,  but 
had  only  been  admitted  to  his  study, 
where  they  had  conversed  alone  on  the 
affair  in  question,  and  it  was  soon  well 
known  that  Mr.  Sydenham  had  no  in- 
tentions whatever  of  visitin^  the  mili- 
tary, or,  indeed,  of  returning  many 
of  the  visits  of  the  neighbouring  ^n- 
try  who  had  called  on  himself.     The 

principal  ladies  of  6 had  already 

paid  their  respects  to  the  Miss  Syden- 
nams,  and  made  their  remarks  on 
them.  The  eldest  was  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  very  proud,  because  she 
said  little  and  was  reserved,  while  the 
two  younger  girls  were  pronounced 
extremely  conceited,  because  they  were 
pretty,  and  held  themselves  very 
straight.  They  accepted  no  invita- 
tions to  dinner  or  tea  parties,  and  kept 
completely  to  themselves,  seldom  leav- 
ing the  house  even  to  take  a  walk. 
The  brilliant  doings  predicted  by  Miss 
Rooney,  as  likely  to  take  place  at  the 
new  magistrate's,  turned  out  fieibulous. 
There  was  not  one  entertainment  given 
at  his  house  during  the  whole  summer. 
The  reason  of  such  complete  seclusion 
as  his  family  maintained,  could  not  be 
clearly  ascertained ;  but,  from  the  dis- 
tant, proud  manners  of  Mr.  Syden- 
ham  himself,*  it  was  generally  consi- 
,  dered  to  arise  from  pride. 

*♦  Well,  Mr.  Hall,  what  do  vou 
think  of  the  Miss  Sydenhams  ?**  asked 
Ellen  Rooney,  one  evening,  as  the 
young  dragoon  stepped  into  her  shop. 
There  was  a  quizzical  expression  in 
the  spinster's  eye  as  she  spoke,  and 
Arnold  coloured  slightly. 

*«  Oh,  very  pretty,  of  course,*'  he 
replied,  with  affected  carelessnesa. 
**  All  young  ladies  are  pretty.*' 

"  Some  more  so  than  others,"  oon- 
tinucd  Miss  Kooney,  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  a  damsel  who  had  entered  for 
groceries,  **  How  are  your  young 
Udies,    to-day,     Charlotte?      What 
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makes  them  stay  so  much  at  home  ? , 
Everybody  complains  that  they  are  not 
to  be  seen  out  anywhere ;"   and   a 
merry  glancewas  directed  towards  Mr. 
Hall,  who  became  all  attention. 

**  Ah  I  what  would  they  go  out  for 
here,  ma'am?"  observed  the  girl  rather 
sharply.  **  Sure  there's  nothing  at  all 
worth  seeing  in  this  place  ?" 

"  But,  for  health's  sake  they  ought 
to  take  a  walk  now  and  then/'  urged 
Miss  Rooney. 

*•  Well,  that's  their  own  affair — I'm 
sure  they  inst  look  as  well  as  them 
that's  contmially  loUin'  through  the 
streets." 

"  Do  they  ever  go  anywhere,  but  to 
church?"  asked  Arnold,  tapping  his 
boot  with  his  cane.  The  girl  stared 
at  him,  with  an  expression  that  seemed 
to  say,  **  What  is  it  to  you  whether 
they  do  or  not  ?"  but  she  answered^ 
with  wonderful  civility,  that  **  The 
young  ladies  drove  out  frequently  with 
the  master  in  the  carriage." 

"  They  are  all  very  pretty,  indeed," 
remarked  Miss  Rooney,  good-natur- 
edly, anxious  to  continue  a  conversa- 
tion with  Charlotte  Fogarty,  more  for 
Mr.  Hall's  sake  than  her  own. 

"  They  are,   Ood  bless  them,  and 
what's  better  than  that,  they're  good." 
'<Is  their  mamma  alive?"  asked  Miss 
Rooney. 

•*  On,  I  believe  she  is ;  but  give  me 
the  sugar  quick,  ma'am,  or  I'll  be 
killed  for  staying  away  so  long. ' 

"  And  who  is  so  cross  that  you  are 
afraid  of  being  *  killed?'"  asked  Arnold, 
laughing ;  *'  your  master,  I  suppose." 

The  girl  did  not  deign  a  reply  this 
time ;  but,  colouring  slightly,  with- 
drew from  the  shop ;  and  Arnold  saun- 
tered out,  too  glad  to  have  heard  even 
thus  little  of  the  Miss  Sydenhams. 

'*  Am  I  ever  to  be  introduced  to 
them  !"  he  exclaimed  bitterly  to  him- 
self, giving  his  cane  an  impatient 
ierk,  and  whisking  a  small  stone  that 
ay  on  the  pavement  several  yards  off. 
There  was  no  use  in  going  up  Mary- 
street  any  more;  so  he  whistled  to 
his  dog,  Juan,  and  turned  up  a  soli- 
tary road,  that  led  towards  tne  well- 
known  ruin    of  an    ancient  religious 

building  in  the  vicinity  of  C He 

stepped  over  a  few  styles,  and  struck 
into  a  wild,  rocky  field,  where  a  soli- 
tary black  pig,  with  two  goats,  and  a 
calf,  were  feeding. 

It  was  a  very  lovely  evening  in  the 
commencement  of  July,  and   as  the 


young  man  ascended  the  rugged  height 
that  conducted  him  to  the  ruined  edi. 
fioe,  he  felt  a  dreamy  pleasure  in  occa- 
sionally stopping  to  view  the  wild  but 
beautiful  scenery  around  him.  There 
were  long  lines  of  mountains  stretch* 
ing  afar  off  on  all  sides,  among  which 
he  could  distinguish  the  bold  Galtees, 
and  the  Commeragh  Hills,  with  Slieve- 
namuck,  and  the  Keeper  Range,  whose 
names  he  had  learned  long  since,  melt- 
ing away  in  the  evening  haze. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  arrival 
in  the  South,  he  began  to  think  that 
he  should  not  like  to  leave  it,  and  he 
mused,  half  pleased,  and  half  melan. 
choly,  while  wandering  round  the  ruin. 
He  was  buried  in  sleepy  meditation 
when  the  sounds  of  voices  roused  him. 
The  words,  **  Agnes,  if  we  had  a  tele- 
scope, we  might  look  at  the  mountains 
this  evening,"  fell  upon  his  ear,  spoken 
in  a  lively  English. accent,  and  imme- 
diately after  two  light,  girlish  figures 
met  the  half-startled  gaze  of  the  young 
ofiicer.  He  was  face  to  face  with 
Caroline  Sydenham  and  her  younger 
sister,  Agnes,  in  a  moment.  The  girls 
returned  his  stare  without  apparent  em- 
barrassment, though  the  elaer  one  had 
her  head  uncovered,  and  a  pretty  pink 
sun  bonnet  dangling  from  her  hand. 
She  seemed  perfectly  at  ease,  and  did 
not  blush  or  change  colour,  much  to 
Arnold's  surprise.  Her  auburn  curls 
shone  brightly  in  the  summer  sun,  and 
betrayed  no  signs  of  disorder. 

She  looked  really  beautiful,  all  gaiety 
and  animation.  She  had  expressed  a 
wish  for  a  spy-glass  to  view  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  and  Arnold  held  a 
small  pocket  telescope  in  his  hand.  He 
longed  to  offer  it,  but  knew  it  was  im- 
possible, imder  the  circumstances,  and 
the  young  ladies  passed  on,  tripping 
lightly  over  the  lumps  of  clay  and 
stones  that  lay  scattered  around.  He 
watched  their  figures  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  the  longer  he  looked,  the 
more  he  admired.  He  was  still  gazing 
after  them,  when  he  perceived  that 
Caroline  turned  to  look  back ;  her 
bright  eye  caught  his,  and  he  thought 
there  was  a  smile  in  it,  a  pleasant, 
knowing  smile,  that  somehow  or  other 
had  a  curious  effect  on  him. 

*' Why  did  she  look  back?"  he 
asked  himself  more  than  once,  and  his 
vanity  always  answered  the  question. 

The  evening  waxed  cooler  and  cooler, 
and  the  first  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell 
on  the  blackened  walls  of  the  ruin. 
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while  a  mellow  haze  seemed  envelop- 
ing the  surroundiDg  landscape,  as  Ar- 
nold called  his  dog  and  returned,  still 
thoughtful,  to  the  barracks. 

That  short  rencontre  with  the  Miss 
Sydenhams  had  added  fresh  fuel  to  the 
flame  that  was  beginning  rather  to 
scorch  than  warm  his  imagination,  and 
he  awoke  next  morning  more  in  love 
than  ever. 

He  was  at  breakfast  when  his  scr. 
vant  handed  him  a  note  which  had  just 
arrived.  He  tore  it  open  hastily,  and 
found  it  was  from  a  friend  in  the  regi- 
ment. 

"  Dear  Hall, — How  on  earth  do  you 

manage  to  get  over  time  at  C .  We 

are  vegetatmg  here  in  a  manner  quite 
awful  to  think  of;  but  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  the  detachments  being  called  in, 
and  we  are  all  to  proceed  to  *  *  *  very 
soon,  which  will  be  a  pleasing  variety. 
Captain  Devenish  and  his  wife  and  my- 
self intend  going  over  to  C— —  to  he- 
boid that  wonderful  ruin  in  your  vicinity, 
and  I  believe  Mrs.  Devenish  wishes  also 
to  see  some  people  of  the  name  of 
Sydenham,  whom  I  dare  say  you  know. 
Till  then  adieu,  and  believe  me, 
**  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

**  Godfrey  Mabebly.*' 

Arnold  read  the  note  with  a  mixture 
of  pain  and  pleasure.  The  probability 
of  leaving  C  gave  him  more  an- 

noyance than  satisfaction,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  his  friend  pleased  him. 
The  Sydenhams,  too,  were  mentioned, 
and  without  well  knowing  why,  his 
drooping  spirit  hoped  again. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Arnold  that  he 
had  no  greater  affliction  to  contend 
with  than  the  misery  of  his  hapless  love 
affair,  jet  some  how  or  other  he  was 
beginnmg  to  look  as  woe-begone  and 
downcast  as  if  his  heart  was  really 
breaking.  Continually  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  one  subject,  and  in 
vain  anxieties,  which  kept  him  fre- 
quently wide  awake  throughout  whole 
nights,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he 
b^ame  abstracted  and  melancholy,  and 
that  his  face  lost  much  of  its  former 
healthy  hue. 

Some  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt, 
be  too  wise  to  credit  the  fact  of  a  young 
man  pining  away  thus  suddenly  for  the 
sake  of  a  girl  whom  he  had  scarcely 
seen  anywhere  but  in  church,  and  never 
exchanged  a  word  w  ith ;  yet  there  are  as 
strange  circumstances  occurring  every 
day  of  a  like  description,  and  Arnold 


Hall  was  by  no  means  a  singular  cha- 
racter. He  had  often  been  in  love,  or, 
at  least,  fancied  himself  so ;  but  he  felt 
now  something  which  appeared  to  him- 
self far  deeper  than  he  ever  felt  before, 
and  with  all  the  delusion  of  a  youthful 
passion,  he  imagined  his  ladylove  gifted 
with  every  attribute  of  mind  that  could 
render  her  perfectly  amiable  and  charm- 
ing. 

The  three  days  which  elapsed  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  his  friend,  seemed 
very,  very  long,  but  at  last  came  to  an 
end,  and  he  was  really  glad  when  Ma- 
berly  made  his  appearance. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  you  find  staying 
here  slow  work  enough,  I  fancy,"  were 
the  first  words  of  his  friend,  after  the 
customary  greeting  was  over ;  **  you 
look  like  a  ghost,  positively." 

"To  tell  the  truth,; I  have  never 
been  more  miserable  in  my  life  than  I 

have  been  since  we  were  sent  to  C ," 

replied  Arnold  with  a  little  heat. 

*'  What  on  earth  sort  of  a  place  is 
it  ?  Any  fun,  such  as  balls  or  parties, 
going  on  ?" 

"Not  a  bit.  Scarcely  a  soul  has 
even  thought  it  proper  to  visit  us,  ex- 
cept  the.  clergymen  of  the  town,  and 
Doctor  Reynolds.  None  of  the  country 
gentry  have  called  at  all." 

"  What  a  set  of  ruffians  they  must 
be!" 

"  Positive  savages,  leaving  a  set  of 
fellows  in  such  a  place  to  amuse  them- 
selves as  they  best  can.  Even  if  they 
did  not  entertain,  they  might  at  least 
pay  us  the  respect  of  a  morning  call.*' 
Arnold  was  chiefly  thinking  with  bit- 
terness of  Mr.  Sydenhams  extraordi- 
naty  neglect  of  himself  and  his  com- 
panions. 

**  Any  pretty  girls  in  the  vicinity  ?" 
inquired  Mab«*ly. 

"  Why,  yes,  there  are  the  daughters 
of  the  resident  magistrate,  well  enough 
looking ;  but  they  keep  very  much  to 
themselves,  and  are  not  to  be  seen  out 
anywhere.*' 

"Locked    up,   probably,  by  their 

Eapa,  Mr.  Sydenham,  is  it  not  ?  Mrs. 
devenish  is  a  bosom  friend  of  one  of 
them,  and  says  she  is  a  species  of  angel. 
It  is  the  eldest,  I  believe." 

"  She  is  nice  looking  enough,"  re- 
plied Arnold,  "  and  I  wish  to  neavens 
that  I  was  as  fortunate  in  being  ac- 
quainted with  her  as  Mrs.  Devenish 
is." 

'*  Why,  are  you  in  love,  old  boy?** 
demanded  Maberly,  in  surprise. 
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*'No,  not  exactly  with  the  eldest 
Miss  Sydenham,  but  I  think  one  of  her 
sbters  has  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  my- 
self, and  to  confess  a  secret,  I  would 
five  a  good  deal  to  be  introduced  to 
er." 

**  The  deuce  you  would  I  and  what 
has  become  of  your  penchant  for  Ellen 
Cooke;  at  Fethard?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  over  now  ;  she  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  Miss  Sydenham." 

**  And  so  you  want  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  her.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Devenish 
might  manage  the  business  for  you. 
She  is  a  cute  hand  at  that  sort  of  thing." 

**  And  will  you  make  interest  for  me 
with  her,  like  a  good  fellow  ?"  asked 
Arnold,  cheering  up,  and  losing  all 

§ride  in  the  hopes  of  becoming  intro* 
uced  to  his  lady-love  under  any  cir- 
cumstance. 

"  I  shall  do  what  I  can.  Mrs.  Deve- 
nish is  very  good  natured  ;  but  if  you 
let  her  into  your  secret,  of  course  she 
will  reveal  it  to  the  girls,  and  do  you 
wish  that  ?" 

"Why,  no;  I  should  as  soon  they 
would  not  know  it  at  once.  Tell  her  I  am 
anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Miss  Sydenhams,  as  they  are  pretty, 
and  she  will  not  trouble  her  head  much 
about  the  matter.  For  heaven's  sake, 
Maberly,  arrange  the  afiair  in  some 
sort  of  a  way,  for  I  really  am  most 
miserable." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  but  don't 
Quite  believe  it,  though  you  do  look  a 
httle  used  up.  We  must  not  delay  the 
business,  then,  for  Devenish  won't  re- 
main here  after  to-morrow,  so  there  is 
no  time  to  spare." 

The  conversation  of  the  two  young 
men  continued  for  some  time  longer, 
but  nothing  was  said  of  importance, 
and  they  separated  to  dress  for  dinner, 
Maberly  having  given  a  last  assurance 
of  doing  what  he  could  for  Arnold  with 
Mrs.  Devenish,  whose  obliging  dispo- 
sition made  it  easy  for  him  to  ask  a 
favour  from  her  ;  she  was,  moreover,  a 
rather  clever  young  woman,  and  likely 
to  settle  an  affair,  such  as  the  one  in 
question,  admirably.  Her  friendship 
for  Miss  Sydenham  had  sprung  up 
about  a  year  ago,  when  they  accident- 
ally met,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  house 
of  a  mutual  acquainlance,  where  they 
were  both  on  a  visit  of  a  three  weeks' 
duration.  She  knew  very  little  of  the 
young  lady's  family  concerns,  as  the 
gentle  reserve  of  Miss  Sydenham's  man- 
ners rendered  it  impossible  for  any 


well-bred  person  to  obtrude  herself 
on  her  confidence,  so  that  Mrs.  Deve- 
nish was  imable  to  give  Arnold  very 
much  satisfaction  rehitive  to  Mr.  Sy- 
denham's  circumstances  and  connex- 
ions. 

She  merely  described  his  eldest 
daughter  as  a  very  sweet,  lovely  girl, 
and  did  not  know  much  about  her  sis- 
ters. 

It  was  arranged,  that  she  should  ask 
the  young  ladies,  on  the  following  day, 
to  accompany  her  to  the  remarkable 

ruin  of  C ,  and  she  should  make  a 

party  of  the  officers  to  attend  also. 

"  They  surely  cannot  refuse  being 
introduced  to  your  friend,"  she  said  to 
Maberly ;  **  and  I  may  recommend  him 
to  their  notice  and  pity." 

Maberly  mentioned  the  scheme  to 
Arnold,  who  agreed  that  it  was  a  mag- 
nificent one,  and  determined  on  being 
most  agreeable  next  day.  He  felt  joy- 
ous and  hopeful  again,  and  looked  al- 
most as  handsome  as  ever  when  the 
morrow  came  ;  and  a  brilliant  sunshiny 
day  it  was,  with  small  fleecy  clouds 
sailing  over  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  a 
pleasant  breeze  that  relieved  the  influ- 
ence of  the  July  sun. 

For  more  than  two  months  had  Ar- 
nold lingered  in  C ,  much  of  which 

time  had  been  spent  in  vain  hopes  of 
becoming  introduced  to  Miss  Caroline 
Sydenham,  and  now,  when  a  prospect 
opened  before  him  of  having  his  wishes 
gratified,  it  was  not  surprising  that  ho 
relt  supremely  happy.  Yet,  a  horrible 
dread  crossed  his  mind,  occasionally, 
that  she  might  not  accept  Mrs.  Deve- 
nish's  proposal  of  accompanying  her  to 
the  ruin ;  that  even  if  her  sister  came, 
she  might  not.  These  doubts  and  fears 
banished  some  peace  from  his  mind, 
and  his  heart  did  not  beat  quite  regu- 
larly yet,  though  he  was  dressing  with 
peculiar  care  for  the  hour  appointed 
by  Mrs.  Devenish.  He  had  already 
set  aside  two  diflerent  scarfs,  and  was 
adjusting  the  tie  of  a  third,  when  Ma- 
berly  sprung  in  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Deve- 
nish and  two  Miss  Sydenhams  were 
coming  down  Mary- street. 

'*  Two  Miss  Sydenhams  I"  repeated 
Arnold,  frowning  slightly,  as  he  thrust 
his  arm  into  the  sleeve  of  his  paletot ; 
**  why  the  deuce  didn't  they  all  come  ? 
What  are  they  like?" 

**  Oh,  like  a  confusion  of  gaudy  rib- 
bons and  frippery,  and  uncommonly 
small,"  replied  Maberly. 

Arnold  was  in  too  good  humour  tD 
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be  angry  with  his  friend's  impertinence, 
and  afler  adjusting  his  hat  with  due 
precision,  hastily  sallied  forth,  anxious 
that  he  and  Maberly  might  be  saunter- 
ing, as  if  accidentally,  about  the  ruin, 
when  Mrs.  Devenish  and  her  party 
should  come  up.  They  strolled  alon^, 
making  sundry  evolutions  with  then* 
canes,  from  the  barracks  down  the 
main  street,  and  on  towards  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  town  which  led  to  the  ruin, 
and  had  already  reached  the  summit  of 
the  remarkable  eminence  on  which  it 
stood,  when  Captain  and  Mrs.  Deve- 
nish, accompanied  by  Major  Wingfield 
and  Elrington,  and  the  two  younger 
Miss  Sydenhams,  appeared  slowly  as- 
cending  the  rocky  height.  Arnold  be- 
gan to  feel  frightfully  confused,  and 
half  wished  himself  at  the  barracks 
again.     Maberly  suggested   the  pro- 

Eriety  of  going  to  meet  Mrs.  Devenish, 
ut  his  friend  implored  him  to  do  no 
such  thing,  and  they  maintained  their 
position  on  the  summit  till  the  party 
arrived  near  them. 

They  exchanged  the  usual  saluta- 
tations,  and  then  Mrs.  Devenish,  turn- 
ing to  her  companions,  said — 

**  Young  ladies,  permit  me  to  intro- 
duce to  you  my  friends,  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Maberly." 

Arnold  scarcely  knew  what  he  was 
about,  but  he  instinctively  raised  his 
hat,  without  lo3king  at  either  of  the 

?:irls  ;  and  Maberly  was  nearly  as  con- 
used  from  amusement,  yet  he  had  suf- 
ficient coolness  to  observe,  that  the 
young  ladies  were  extremelv  pretty. 
The  elder  Miss  Sydenham  looked  a 
little  paler  than  usual;  yet  it  might 
have  been  observed,  that  her  colour 
changed  very  faintly,  as  she  returned 
Arnold's  slight  salutation  with  down- 
cast eyes.  She  appeared  somewhat 
confused,  and  yet,  her  embarrassment 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  ill- 
breeding,  or  mauvaise  honte,  for  she  en- 
deavoured to  overcome  it  with  a  charm- 
ing grace,  while  her  sister  gazed  around 
her  with  the  same  distrait  air  as  nearly 
always  characterised  her.  She  did  not 
seem  to  think  it  necessary,  that  ei- 
ther of  the  gentlemen  just  introduced 
should  consider  it  worth  while  to  ad- 
dress herself;  and  as  Maberly  was 
a  good  deal  amused  at  the  utter  in- 
difference she  manifested  to  any  at- 
tention being  paid  her,  perhaps  it  was 
through  a  spirit  of  contradiction  that 
he  commenced  a  conversation  with  her, 
while  Arnold,  taking  courage  from  his 


example,  addressed  a  few  words  to 
Caroline.  His  own  embarrassment 
save  way  eonsiderably  as  he  peroeived 
tnat  she  scarcely  ever  raised  her 
eyes  to  look  at  him,  and  answered  his 

remarks   about  C ,   and  whether 

the  ruin  of  the  old  CaUiedral  was  not 
very  wonderful  and  interesting,  in  a 
way  that  evinced  a  little  abstraction  of 
mind.  She  was  certainly  not  quite  at 
ease,  and  Arnold  fanci^,  more  than 
once,  that  the  embarrassment  of  her 
manner  was,  in  some  way,  connected 
with  himself.     And  so  it  was. 

He  augured  well  from  it,  and  his 
spirits  rose  to  an  amazing  point  at  the 
idea  that  he  was  now  makmg,  or  had 
before  made,  some  impres^on  on  her. 
She  rarely  permitted  him  to  catch  the 
brilliancy  of  her  wondrous  eyes ;  bnt 
he  had  a  good  view  of  the  long  dark 
lashes  that  shaded  them,  and  of  the 
finely  pencilled  brows,  that  were  only 
just  sufficiently  arched  for  beanty,  so 
as  not  to  destroy  the  inteliectoal  ex- 
pression of  her  face  ;  and  he  was  con- 
tented enough  to  talk  himself,  even 
though  she  might  only  answer  his  ob- 
servations by  a  few  words,  or  a  plea- 
sant laugh.  *  Perhaps,  like  most  men, 
he  thought  the  less  a  woman  talked 
the  better ;  and  did  not  object  to  mo- 
nopolising all  the  conversation  with 
ladies  to  himself.  At  all  events  he  was 
very  well  pleased ;  and,  as  the  party 
entered  the  interior  of  the  ruin,  he  felt 
much  delight  in  pointing  out  to  her 
different  styles  of  architectare,  which 
could  still  be  detected  in  it,  and  in 
accompanying  her  up  the  long  winding 
stairs  that  appeared  to  have  led  for- 
merly to  an  abbey  or  castle  attached 
to  the  cathedral.  There  was  also  a 
remarkable  round  tower,  with  two 
small  apertures  at  the  top,  through 
which  a  dim  light  fell  with  a  very  pe- 
culiar effect,  and  which  could  only  be 
viewed  by  leaning  forward  over  a  fear- 
ful chasm;  and  Arnold  was  anxious 
that  Caroline  might  see  it,  as  by  doing 
so  she  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
securing  herself  from  falling  beneath 
by  taking  hold  of  his  hand.  The  young 
lady  apparently  was  by  no  means 
cowardly  or  prudish,  and  she  surren- 
dered her  hand  to. him  without  hesita- 
tion, in  a  way  that  jarred  slightly  on 
Arnold.  He  would  have  preferred 
more  charming  embarrassment,  but 
was  still  verv  well  satisfied  to  hold  for 
a  little  while  the  small  fairy  fingers 
that  lay  as  cool  and  motionless  as  a  tiny 
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piece  of  marble  in  his  keeping.  She 
declared  the  view  up  the  tower  was 
Yery  curious  and  pretty ;  and  then 
suddenly  gazing  down  the  chasm  be- 
neath said,  laughingly,  that  a  suicide 
could  easily  be  committed  down  there 
without  any  one  finding  it  out.  This 
was  the  first  observation  she  had  as 
vet  volunteered,  and  Arnold  was  a 
little  surprised  at  the  extreme  bright- 
ness of  her  expression  as  she  spoke. 
The  remark,  too,  was  an  odd  one  for  a 
voung  lady  to  make,  and  he  looked  at 
her  (or  a  moment  before  he  repUed, 
gaily — 

"  And  are  you  in  search  of  an  eligi- 
ble spot  fbr  such  a  purpose  as  you 
think  the  tower  suitable  ?  You  surely 
seem  too  happy.  Miss  Sydenham,  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  contemplating 
suicide  ?" 

She  returned  the  smiling  look  of 
Arnold  with  a  glance  of  her  large  hazel 
eyes  that  half  startled  him. 

**  And  do  you  think  that  any  one  in 
tbb  hfe  can  be  really  happy?'*  she 
asked,  laughing  slightly. 

**  Why  not  exacUy  always ;  but  there 
are  some  people  on  whom  the  ills  of 
existence  fall  lightly.     X  should  ima< 

Sine  for  instance  that  you,  Miss  Syden- 
am,  could  easily  bear  a  good  burden 
of  miseries.'* 

•*  Yes  ;  I  laugh  off  wretchedness 
very  oflen.  It  is  well  to  be  able  to  do 
so."  And  she  gave  another  of  her  pe- 
culiar smiles  that  had  an  odd,  puzzling 
effect  on  Arnold.  She  looked  pale, 
too,  and  a  little  ghastly,  in  the  light 
that  fell  through  the  apertures  of  the 
roofless  ruin.  Her  embarrassment  had 
nearly  all  vanished,  and  she  began  to 
converse  with  a  charming  grace,  now 
and  then  coming  out  with  strange 
ideas,  that  caused  her  companion  to 
smile  very  oflen.  He  had  never  talked 
to  any  one  like  her  before.  Of  course 
he  thought  so,  as  he  was  in  love.  But 
really  and  truly  she  wcu  very  peculiar, 
and  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  had 
made  any  impression  on  her  at  all. 
She  remmded  him  of  a  wicked  little 
elf  that  might  delight  in  teasing  him 
when  he  would  least  expect  it,  or  might 
vanish  suddenly  through  the  apertures 
of  the  ruin. 

£ither  by  accident  or  design  they 
had  long  since  been  removed  trom  the 
rest  of  me  party.  Arnold  never  forgot 
the  circumstance,  though  his  compa- 
nion did  not  seem  to  take  notice  of  it, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  delay  joining 


Mrs.  Devenish  as  long  as  possible. 
He  whiled  away  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
settling  his  pocket  telescope,  which  he 
had  not  forgotten  to  bring  with  him, 
and  in  pointmg  out  to  her  the  best  places 
for  taxing  views  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  and  valleys,  till  at  length 
her  sister  came  running  fur  her. 

'*  Caroline,  we  must  go  home  now, 
I  think.     It  is  almost  four  o'clock." 

**  Well,  I  suppose  we  must."  And 
Caroline  gave  a  sigh  as  if  she  were 
very  tired  or  melancholy,  and  Arnold 
would  have  sighed,  perhaps,  too,  if  he 
had  dared ;  but  still  he  felt  very  happy, 
though  he  knew  a  temporary  parting 
was  at  hand.  Mrs.  Devenish  and 
the  rest  joined  them  then,  and  Major 
Wingfiefd  rallied  Arnold  on  the  tete-a- 
tete  he  had  been  enjoying,  while  Ma- 
berly  was  a  little  anxious  to  know 
whether  his  friend  had  found  Miss  Ca- 
roline Sydenham  more  charming  and 
animated  than  he  had  thought  her 
sister,  who  had  piqued  him  consider- 
ably by  running  away  from  him  while 
he  was  carrying  on  a  very  edifying 
conversation  relative  to  ruins  and  bury, 
ingrgrounds. 

Arnold  accompanied  the  ladies  to 
their  own  door,  and  when  they  were 
about  to  part,  Mrs.  Devenish  said,  in 
her  Qwn  peculiar,  off-hand  way — 

*'  Miss  Sydenham,  X  know  your  papa 
is  always  busy,  and  has  no  time  for 
visiting ;  but,  perhaps,  you  would  take 
pity  on  the  forlorn  condition  of  my 
friend  here,  Mr.  Hall,  and  permit  him 
to  call  at  your  house  now  and  then. 
He  is  not  a  sportsman,  and  complains 
bitterly  of  the  loneliness  of  C .*' 

Arnold  half  wished  the  words  unsaid. 
He  watched  Caroline's  countenance, 
and  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  very 
deep  blush  that  overspread  it.  She 
collected  herself,  however,  and  quickly 
and  gracefully  replied,  that  she  and 
her  sisters  would  be  happy  to  see  Mr. 
Hall  if  he  should  think  it  worth  while 
to  visit  them. 

''  We  have  not  much  amusement  to 
offer,  but  there  are  some  books  in  the 
house  which  are  at  your  service," 
she  added,  turning  to  him  with  a  bright 
smile.  He  thanked  her  sincerely,  and 
she  gave  him  a  very  bewitching  glance, 
though  she  did  not  offer  her  hand 
when  the  final  "good  evening"  was 
wished. 

The  ponderous  hall-door  of  Mr.  Sy- 
denham's house  yawned  slowly  to  ad- 
mit the  fairy  forms  of  the  two  sisteri. 
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who  entered  the  large  hall^  as  it  closed 
on  them. 

*'  Agnes,  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?** 
exclaimed  the  elder  one,  in  real  agony, 
as  she  threw  her  arm  round  her  sister*s 
waist.  "  How  very,  very  miserable 
we  must  always  be  !"  Agnes  said  no- 
thing, but  two  large  tears  fell  from  her 
eyes,  and  they  ascended  the  wide  stair- 
case together. 

Arnold  returned  to  the  barracks  hap- 
pier in  his  mind  than  he  had  felt  for 
many  months  before.  He  considered 
the  day  as  a  triumphant  one  for  him, 
and  recalled  all  Caroline's  embarrass- 
ment and  blushes  with  much  satisfac- 
faction.  Yes,  why  should  she  have 
changed  colour  so  often  unless  con- 
scious of  feeling  more  interest  in  him 
than  she  could  conceal.  There  were 
many  reasons  to  convince  him  that  she 
was  already  quite  in  love. 

"A  fellow  like  me  does  not  often 
find  it  very  hard  to  win  a  girl's  heart," 
he  thought,  getting  impudent  as  he  re- 
fleeted  on  his  success,  and  contem- 
plating his  face  and  figure  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  looking-glass  before  he  re- 
moved his  hat.  Header,  we  are  wrong, 
perhaps,  in  thus  exposing  the  vanity 
and  self-conceit  of  our  hero;  but  he 
was  really  not  a  bad  sort  of  young  man. 
He  was  only  very  vain,  like  the  gene- 
rality of  the  unemployed,  good-looking 
young  people  of  both  sexes. 

Some  days  elapsed  before  the  next 
Sunday  came,  and  Arnold  was  a  good 
deal  disappointed  in  not  seeing  any  of 
the  Miss  Sydenhams  out  during  that 
time.  He  walked  up  Mary- street  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  unconscious  that 
the  eyes  of  several  servant-maids  and 
butlers  were  viewing  him  out  of  upper 
windows  and  portes  oochh-es  in  the  en- 
chanted neighbourhood ;  and  many  a 
guess  was  hit  upon  that  one  of  the  tlu^e 
very  pretty  young  ladies,  incarcerated 
in  the  large  sombre  mansion  of  the  resi- 
dent magistrate,  was  the  attraction  in 
Mary-street.  When  Sunday  came,  he 
was  still  more  disappointed  m  not  see- 
ing MisB  Caroline  Sydenham  at  church. 
Her  younger  sister  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  her  family  who  appeared  there ; 
and  he  merely  had  the  satisfaction  of 
obtaining  a  very  slight  salutation  from 
her,  as  she  passed  him  on  her  way  out, 
after  the  service  was  over.  The  next 
day,  and  the  next,  were  equally  unfor- 
tunate, and  Arnold  lost  much  of  his 
self-conceit  again,  and  looked  quite 
despairing.     There  was  a  complete  re- 


lapse to  his  former  hopelessness.  Ha 
now  and  then  met  Mr.  Sydenham  him- 
self, always  looking  very  grave,  and 
often  very  careworn,  but  Mr.  Syden- 
ham never  seemed  to  notice  him. 
There  was  a  certain  air  of  good  breed- 
ing in  the  appearance  of  the  magis- 
trate that  forcibly  struck  Arnold ;  and 
he  could  not  help  feeling  a  strong  inte- 
rest in  him,  notwithstanding  the  bitter 
regret  that  his  non-visiting  propensi- 
ties caused  himself. 

How  dull  and  heavily  the  hours 
dragged  by.  It  was  worse  than  ever. 
August  made  its  approach,  and  Ar- 
nold's spirit  sank  to  an  abyss  of  misery 
in  fearmg  he  might  be  ordered  frc  m 

C at  any  moment,  for  the  south 

was  a  good  deal  disturbed,  and  detach- 
ments of  regiments  were  moving  from 
one  place  to  another  continually.  He 
was  not,  in  general,  a  particularly 
modest  or  bashful  youth,  but  he  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  calling  on  the  Miss 
Sydenhams,  though  permitted  to  do 
so,  imtil  he  should  meet  them  out 
somewhere  again  ;  and  he  looked  so  ill 
and  woe-begone  that  he  was  fain  to 
pretend  he  nad  got  rheumatism,  for 
which  complaint  he  knew  a  good  deal 
of  exercise  was  often  ordered.  When 
a  regimental  surgeon  was  not  detached 
at  C  ,  Doctor  Keynolds  was  the 
physician  who  attended  the  barracks 
there;  and  Arnold  actually  shrank 
from  his  rough  but  good-natured  in- 
quiries  as  to  the  state  of  his  health, 
which  were  repeated  whenever  he  saw 
him  latterly,  till  at  length  he  admitted 
that  rheumatic  toothache  kept  him 
awake  very  much  at  night,  and  then 
he  was  ordered  divers  remedies  which 
he  never  took.  This  was  the  stxite  of 
things,  when  one  fine  evening  Arnold, 
as  usual,  took  a  saunter  towards  the 
ruin  of  C .  He  had  been  wander- 
ing about  for  some  time  looking  at  the 
tombs  and  headstones  that  marked  the 
craves  of  persons  long  since  buried  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  cathedral,  till^ 
becoming  a  Uttle  weary,  he  flung  him- 
self on  a  rude  stone  among  the  ruuis. 
Chance  often  does  strange  things  for 
us  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  .£mold 
had  placed  himselt  exactly  near  a  spot 
where  two  youns  ladies  were  talking 
together,  and  witnout  being  able  to  see 
them,  he  heard  some  of  their  conversa- 
tion. For  some  time,  however,  he  was 
too  much  pre-occupied  and  abstracted 
to  know  or  care  what  they  were  saying, 
till  one  of  them,  whose  voice  he  recol- 
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lected  to  have  heard  before,  roused  him 
suddenly,  and  he  heard  these  words 
spoken  in  Miss  Caroline  Sydenham's 
well-known  tones — 

*'  I  am  nearly  sure  that  papa  never 
will  consent  to  it,  even  if  he  knew  it 
would  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  pain  to 
refuse.  You  know  how  determmed  he 
always  is — how  hard  to  move." 

**Ye8;  but  are  you  not  foolish  to 
care  so  very  much  whether  he  consents 
or  not.  Mr.  Hall  (Arnold  positively 
started,  but  could  not  move  from  his 
position)  probably  will  never  oblige 
you  to  ask  papa.  Do  not  commence 
fretting  already." 

**  But  recollect  the  state  of  my  own 
feelings,  Agnes.  I  feel  as  if  involved 
in  great  misery ;  and  the  thoughts  that 
Mr.  Hall  himself  may  have  observed 
my  extreme  confusion  at  different 
times  distract  me.  You,  of  course, 
cannot  know  what  I  suffer.'* 

**  Ah,  you  must  get  over  this  misery. 
Suppose  Mr.  Hall  is  ordered  off  with- 
out ever  pushing  the  matter  further — " 
Arnold  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
hurried  away  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  ideas  crowding  through  his  mind. 

To  what  did  this  miseir  and  suffer- 
ing of  Caroline  allude?  why  should  he 
be  coupled  with  it  ?  what  on  earth  was 
it  all  about  ?  Her  father's  consent — 
the  state  of  her  own  feelings,  all  talked 
about  with  such  evident  pain.  He 
mused,  and  mused,  and  at  length 
brought  himself  to  the  belief  that  she 
was  very  much  in  love  with  himself. 
What  else  could  the  vain  youth  ima- 
gine from  such  a  conversation  ?  Yes,  it 
was  a  settled  thing,  and  Arnold  smiled 
to  himself,  and  thought,  though  so  very 
much  charmed  by  the  fair  Caroline, 
that  she  was  over-quick  in  leaping  from 
the  slight  attentions  he  had  paid  her 
to  asking  her  **  papa's  consent." 

**  How  horribly  cute  these  girls  are  at 
finding  out  the  state  of  a  fellow's  heart," 
he  thought,  congratulating  himself  on 
his  good  luck ;  and  he  was  considering 
whether  he  should  appear  before  the 
young  ladies  **  accidentally,"  or  return 
home  at  once,  when  they  suddenly 
turned  a  corner  of  the  ruin,  and  stood 
face  to  face  with  him. 

Caroline,  on  whom  his  eye  first  lit, 
appeared  to  have  been  weeping,  and 
looked  very  melancholy.  A  perceptible 
blush,  however,  suffused  her  face,  as 
she  returned  his  salutation,  and  she 
was  evidently  a  good  deal  confused  at 
meeting  him  thus  unexpectedly.    Ar- 


nold  was  in  high  good  humour,  and 
conversed  with  singular  animation, 
throwing  more  expression  into  his  eyes 
than  he  had  before  dared  to  venture 
on.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  he 
should  beg  permission  to  call  for  a  book 
from  Miss  Sydenham,  as  she  had 
been  kind  enough  to  say  she  would  lend 
him  one  or  two,   and  he  was  really 

wearied  to  death  in  C .     Caroline 

coloured  violently  at  this,  and  then  be- 
came pale  as  possible.  Arnold  fancied 
he  could  detect  a  smile  in  her  sister's 
blue  eyes.  She  certainly  was  amused, 
and  he  thought  her  a  little  bit  savage 
for  being  so,  while  Caroline  was  so 
evidently  embarrassed.  Nevertheless, 
he  talked  and  laughed  a  good  deal  him- 
self,  but  could  not  rouse  his  fair  little 
companion  into  anything  like  good 
spirits.  The  brilliant  sparkle  that  had 
formerly  charmed  him  so  much,  seemed 
to  have  forsaken  her  eyes.  She  was 
languid  and  distraite  almost  as  her  sis- 
ter ;  yet  he  admired  her  present  soft 
smile,  and  pensive  silence,  even  more 
than  he  had  before  admired  her  bril- 
liancy. They  all  three  walked  for  some 
time  about  the  ruin,  stopping  occasion- 
ally to  look  at  graves  and  tombstones 
in  the  burying-ground,  and  at  last  Ca- 
roline seated  herself  on  a  marble  mo- 
nument with  an  air  of  ennui. 

*'  I  am  very  tired,"  she  said,  look- 
ing up  at  Arnold  with  her  large  hazel 
eyes,  as  he  stood  before  her.  "  What 
a  lovely  resting-place  this  is,  I  should 
just  like  to  be  buried  here ;"  and  she 
glanced  around  her  with  a  melancholy 
smile. 

Arnold  smiled,  too,  but  not  in  a  me- 
lancholy way,  and  Agnes  seated  herself 
beside  her  sister,  without  spcakinnr. 
There  was  a  short  silence,  and  Arnold, 
not  knowing  well  what  to  say  next, 
amused  himself  by  rattling  his  cane  ab- 
sently through  a  large  empty  skull  that 
happened  to  have  been  thrown  up  near 
him. 

Caroline  observed  his  occupation 
with  a  little  horror,  but  made  no  re- 
mark. At  last  she  got  up  again,  and 
said  it  was  time  to  go  home.  The 
words  had  hardly  been  spoken,  when 
a  tall  dark  figure  approached  her.  It 
was  Mr.  Sydenham  himself,  grave  and 
stately  as  usual,  who  had  slowly  ad- 
vanced upon  the  youthful  party  before 
they  were  aware  of  his  presence. 

"Are  you  not  afraid  of  catching 
cold,  while  out  so  late  ?  "  he  asked,  in 
a   bland  voice,    throwing  a  careless 
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glance  at  Arnolil,  as  he  drew  Caro- 
line's band  within  his  arm  in  a  slow, 
Suiet  way.  Caroline  said  nothing,  but 
le  fairy  hand,  thus  imprisoned,  trem- 
bled nervously.  Agnes  sprang  forward 
herself  to  take  possession  ofher  father's 
disengaged  arm,  and  both  the  sisters 
wished  Arnold  good  evening.  Mr.  Sy- 
denham looked  again  at  him  with  the 
same  grave,  benevolent  expression  as 
his  face  usually  wore.  There  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  it  to  frighten  or  dis- 
courage Arnold,  and  he  watched  the 
retreating  figures  of  the  two  girls  as 
they  walked  away,  leaning  on  their 
father,  till  they  were  no  longer  vi- 
sible. 

In  deep  silence  Mr.  Sydenham  con- 
ducted his  daughters  home.  They 
entered  their  sombre  dwelling,  all  three 
pre-occupied  with  unpleasant  thoughts, 
and  the  two  girls  were  requested  gravely 
to  goin  their  father  in  his  study.  They 
did  so  in  no  very  comfortable  frame 
of  mind,  and  Mr.  Sydenham  flung  him- 
self  into  an  easy  chair,  with  an  air  of 
extreme  weariness  and  dejection. 

**  I  see  plwnly,"  he  commenced,  ad- 
dressing Caroline  in  a  sad  tone,  *'  that 
you  and  your  sister  here  are  bent  on 
embittering  the  few  remaining  sources 
of  happiness  I  have.  You  are  wicked^ 
disobedient  girls,  likely  to  bring  me  to 
disgrace  and  ruin  ;  you  cannot  expect 
luck  or  grace,  while  thus  running  con- 
stantly in  exact  opposition  to  a  parent's 
commands." 

There  was  a  pause  ;  neither  of  the 
offending  girls  spoke,  nor  did  they  seem 
at  all  surprised  at  the  severe  words  of 
their  father.  A  sigh,  deep,  but  re- 
signed, was  Caroline's  sole  reply. 

"Here  I  find  you,"  continued  Mr. 
Sydenham,  sitting  up  very  erect,  **  in 
company  with  a  young  fellow,  whom, 
without  doubt,  you  have  gone  out  to 
meet,  and  of  whom  you  can  possibly 
know  nothing  1  What  conduct  I  Once 
for  all,  young  ladies,  I  forbid  vou  leav- 
ing the  house  to  take  a  walk,  unless 
under  my  protection,  in  future." 

"You  are  mistaken,  papa,"  urged 
Caroline,  colouring  with  indignation, 
**  in  supposing  that  either  of  us  were 
aware  we  should  meet  any  one  this 
evening  at  the  ruin  ;  our  seeing  Mr. 
Hall  there  was  a  mere  accident." 

"  No  excuse,  no  excuse,"  hurriedly 
obser\'ed  Mr.  Sydenham,  with  impa- 
tience^  "  I  know  very  well  how  the 
matter  stands.  I  have  no  faith  in  your 
sex,  none  whatever ;  your  mother  has 


put  nice  notions  in  your  head ;  oh ! 
the  fully  and  irrationality  of  women  !" 

Caroline's  face  became  flushed  pain- 
fully. 

'*  I  fear,  papa,  there  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  explain  this  affair.  I  have 
b^n  led  into  a  sort  of  dilemma  by  Ju- 
lia's friend,  Mrs.  Devenish,  who  intro- 
duced us  to  this  Mr.  Hall,  and  I  pro- 
mised to  lend  him  books  as ** 

"  You  promised  to  lend  him  books  I" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Sydenham,  in  horror 
and  surprise.  "  And  you  tell  me  this 
so  coolly  I  Yon  will  neither  lend  him 
books,  nor  shall  he  ever  enter  thia 
house,  and  I  have  told  you  so  before. 
Never  shall  I  consent  to  his  being  ad- 
mitted here  1" 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Can  ^ou 
feel  no  pity  for  me  f"  asked  Carolme, 
pale  and  aghast  with  misery.  *'  I  am 
involved  in  perplexity,  and  know  not 
how  to  extricate  myself." 

"  I  forbid  further  oommonication 
with  this  young  man,  mider  any  pre- 
text whatever.  When  I  consentea  to 
your  accompanying  me  to  C  ,  it 
was,  as  of  course  you  recollect,  undo* 
strict  injunctions  that  you  would  not 
seek  society;  but  you  are  trying  to 
slip  through  my  rules  and  guidance 
now.  Faue-hearted  girls,  yon  in^ 
to  ruin  me  with  your  extravagance  and 
misconduct."  And  Mr.  Sydenham 
leaned  back  again  in  his  chair,  as  if 
exhausted  by  anguish  of  mind.  Ca- 
roline's firmness  gave  way,  and  she 
burst  into  tears — ^tears  wrung  from  a 
wounded,  miserable  soul.  Mr.  Syden- 
ham coughed  unrelentingly. 

**  This  is  the  way  you  always  try  to 
get  the  better  of  me.  I  am  really- 
sieved  to  find  that  my  dauffhters  are 
just  as  mean  and  silly  as  the  rest  of 
their  sex,"  he  said,  sarcastically.  "  You 
surely  must  have  fallen  in  love  with  this 
moustached  hero,  or  it  would  not  cost 
you  such  pain  to  have  him  refused  ad- 
mittance here,  in  obedience  to  your  fa* 
ther's  commands." 

"  In  love,**  repeated  Caroline,  with 
an  almost  sorrowful  smile.  **  My  ex- 
perience of  matrimonial  life  has  not 
been  likeljr  to  put  thoughts  of  love  or 
marriage  in  my  head.  You  know  the 
opinions  my  sisters  and  myself  hold 
with  regard  to  matrimony.  I  had  far 
rather  earn  my  bread  as  an  humble 
menial,  than  become  a  slave  to  the  ca- 
price and  tyranny  of  any  man  ;  and  in 
almost  every  case  of  married  life,  the 
wife  is  a  poor  beaten  down  dave." 
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Mr.  Sydenham  smiled  contemp- 
tuously. 

'*  In  spite  of  all  you  say,  my  dear,  I 
consider  you  would  be  glad  to  get  an 
offer  of  marriage.  It  is  because  I  wish 
to  keep  you  in  proper  order,  that  you 
are  all  so  miserable  and  discontented, 
but  I  warn  you  that  you  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  husbands  by  running 
afler  young  men  against  your  father's 
wishes.** 

Caroline  did  not  replyi  emotions  long 
pent  up,  were  gradually  bursting  forth, 
a  sudden  faintness  seized  her,  and  she 
sank  back  senseless.  Agnes  flew  to 
her  support  in  an  agony  of  terror,  and 
Mr.  Sydenham  watched  her  anxiously, 
though  he  did  not  move  from  his  chair. 

At  this  moment  Miss  Sydenham 
glided  in,  so  noiselessly  and  so  pale, 
that  she  seemed  quite  spectral.  In  a 
glance  she  comprehended  how  matters 
stood,  for,  unhappily,  scenes  like  the 
present  one  were  no  rare  occurrence 
m  Mr.  Sydenham's  house. 

"  Father,  you  will  kill  her,  you  are 
killing  us  all  1 "  she  exclaimed  in  an  ex- 
cited manner,  as  she  chafed  her  sister's 
cold  hands. 

'*  You  are  all  disobedient,  misguided 
young  females,"  slowly  observed  Mr. 
Sydenham,  **  and  you  may  all  go  where 
you  please.  I  see  you  wish  to  revolt 
against  me;  even  you,  Julia,  have 
turned  rebcL" 

"If  we  were  three  young  men,  we 
should  not  be  treated  as  we  are,"  re^ 
turned  Miss  Sydenham  calmly.  *'  But 
it  is  ever  thus  with  women,  and  I  am 
thankful  that  we  have  all  had  warning 
in  time  to  eschew  voluntary  connexion 
with  an  unreasonable,  tyrannical  sex." 

"  And  if  such  be  your  cause  of  thank- 
fulness, young  lady,  how  is  it  that  your 
sister  there  faints  off,  because  I  forbid 
further  intercourse  with  a  yo^g  officer 
of  dragoons,  for  whom  she  has  evidently 
imbibed  a  sudden  friendship  ?" 

"  She  does  not  care  a  strctw  for  poor 
Mr.  Hall."  (Oh,  Arnold  had  you  heard 
this !)  '*  It  is  through  a  sense  of  de- 
cency, that  she  wishes  him  to  be  ad- 
mitted here,  to  conceal  the  extraordi- 
nary state  of  seclusion  and  restraint 
we  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  main- 
tain." 

**  You  wish  to  make  friends,  that  you 
may  abuse  your  father  to  them,  and 
#call  him  a  tyrant." 

"  Far  from  it,  we  have  done  all  we 
can  to  hide  what  I  fear  must  soon  be- 
come known.   What  must  our  servants 


think  ?    That  we,  without  doubt,  are 
three  very  eccentric  characters." 

**  Welt  I  am  a  very  happy  man ; 
blessed  with  a  wife  who  refuses  to  live 
with  me,  and  three  dutiful  girls  who 
call  me  a  tyrant  for  preserving  order  in 
my  own  house." 

He  arose,  repeated  a  fiat  that  Mr. 
Hall  should  not  receive  his  sanction  to 
enter  his  dwelling,  and  that  the  young 
ladies  in  future  should  confine  them- 
selves within  doorst  unless  he  chose  to 
accompany  them  himself  for  a  short 
drive  or  walk. 

Mr.  Sydenham  had  a  bad  temper 
and  a  tyrannical  disposition.  Dunns 
twenty-two  years,  he  had  well  nigh 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  heart  of  a 
gentle  wife,  who  was  at  last  obliged, 
through  delicacy  of  health,  to  seek 
peace  in  the  dwelling  of  her  youths 
and  once  more  she  became  an  inmate 
of  her  father's  house.  One  child  had 
been  permitted  to  remain  with  her,  but 
her  three  eldest  daughters  volunteered 
to  join  their  father,  when  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  resident  magistrate 
at  C ,  and  thev  were  all  now  pin- 
ing victims  of  harsh  orders  and  unrea- 
sonable demands.  They  were  all  ta- 
lented, proud  spirited  girls;  but  society 
excludes  women  from  making  use  of 
abili^^  further  than  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  kitchen  and  nursery  affau*s, 
which  very  common  minds  are  capable 
of  conducting  ;  and  in  spite  of  genius 
and  singular  discernment,  these  three 
young  women  were  forced  to  suffer 
a  mean,  obscure  existence,  dependent 
on  a  father  who  regarded  them  as  be- 
longing to  a  weak,  unreasonable  sex, 
and  they  had  too  much  reflection  to 
think  of  doine  as  some  women,  who, 
when  similar^  situated,  endeavour  to 
exchange  parental  tyranny  for  the  fire- 
quently  far  more  galling  bondage  of 
marriage.  They  were  gentle,  amiable 
creatures,  patient  and  long-suffering  as 
human  beings  could  well  be.  They 
had  always  endeavoured  to  conceal 
from  their  domestics  that  any  ill.feeling 
ever  existed  towards  them  on  the  part 
of  their  father ;  yet  Charlotte  Fogarty, 
the  lately  hired  waiting-maid,  had 
vague  suspicions  that  all  was  not  right 
between  Mr.  Sydenham  and  his  daugh- 
ters. There  were  tearful  eyes  and  pale 
countenances  too  often  observed  among 
the  young  ladies,  and  Miss  Sydenham's 
head-aches  were  too  freouently  coupled 
with  grave,  displeased  looks  from  the 
master,  not  to  awaken  doubts  and  sur< 
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mises.  Mr.  Sydenham,  however,  was 
always  too  gentlemanly  to  raise  his 
voice,  or  resort  to  clapping  doors  with 
violence,  even  when  he  was  most  angry, 
so  that  high  words  and  rude  uproar  were 
never  heard  in  the  house. 

And  now  we  return  to  our  friend 
Arnold  Hall;  he  who  was  buoying 
himself  up  with  false  hopes  and  false 
conjectures  in  his  ding^  barrack-room. 
Being  an  only  son,  with  a  good  pro- 
perty to  inherit  from  his  father,  in  the 
south  of  England,  he  did  not  see  why 
Mr.  Sydenham  could  have  much  ol>. 

i'ection  to  consenting  to  his  obtaining 
lis  daughter's  hand  in  marriage.  He 
was  getting  perfectly  serious,  and,  of 
course,  romantically  indifferent,  as  to 
whether  Caroline  possessed  a  fortune. 
Her  father's  consent  was  all  he  deemed 
it  necessary  now  to  seek  for,  and  he 
summoned  up  a  courage  quite  sur- 
prising. He  wrote  several  outlines  of 
a  regular  proposal  for  the  young  lady, 
intending  to  send  it  to  her  papa,  stating 
his  present  means  and  future  prospects 
very  clearlv  and  satisfactorily. 

As  to  his  own  parents,  he  did  not 
fear  opposition  to  his  wishes  on  their 
part,  for  he  was  a  spoiled  pet  with  both 
father  and  mother,  and  quite  free  to 
act  as  he  pleased,  without  running  the 
risk  of  being  cut  off  with  a  shilling  in 
his  father's  will,  and,  besides  this,  he 
had  already  informed  his  family,  b^ 

letters  from  C ,  of  the  state  of  his 

mind  with  regard  to  the  very  charming 
young  lady,  who,  he  had  no  doubt,  was 
m  love  with  himself,  so  that  they  were 
in  some  measure  prepared  for  such  a 
step  as  he  contemplated  taking. 

Well,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sy- 
denham, very  carefully  spelt  and  quite 
properly  worded,  which  is  more  than 
some  very  elegant  young  dragoon  offi- 
cers, with  ample  incomes,  can  do ;  and 
when  it  was  sealed  up,  he  put  it  in  the 
bottom  of  his  portmanteau  instead  of 
the  post-office,  for  his  heart  failed  again. 
He  let  another  week  slip  by,  and  then 
he,  one  day,  dressed  himself  scrupu- 
lously, and  went  to  call  for  the  book 
Miss  Caroline  Sydenham  had  promised 
him.  As  he  approached  tne  large 
dwelling  of  the  resident  magistrate, 
by  an  upward  glance  he  perceived  a 
very  pretty  head  in  one  of  the  draw- 
ing-room windows,  which  disappeared, 
however,  as  quickly  as  he  had  observed 
it,  and  he  rapped  at  the  massive  hall- 
door,  satisfied  that  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  at  least,  was  at  home.    The 


knock  sounded  very  hollow  and  sepul. 
chral  through  the  wide  hall,  and  it  was 
some  time  ere  it  was  answered  by  the 
faithful  Charlotte  Fogarty  herself,  who 
looked  impenetrably  grave. 

'*Are  tne  young  ladies  at  home?" 
asked  Arnold,  carelessly. 

'^  They  are  sir ;  but  one  of  them  is 
ill,  and  they  have  not  seen  any  one 
these  two  or  three  days." 

Arnold  turned  a  little  pale,  and 
longed  to  inquire  which  of  the  three 
was  indisposed,  but  did  not  like  to  do 
so,  and  he  merely  sud  he  was  very 
sorry,  and  handed  in  his  card.  He  re- 
turned home  very  much  downcast  and 
dejected,  and  in  the  barrack-yard  met 
Major  Winsfield,  who  told  him  he  had 
just  received  intimation  that  the  reei- 
ment  was  under  immediate  orders  Kxr 
Athlone,  and  that  all  the  out  detach- 
ments were  to  proceed  there  at  once. 

Arnold  was  distracted  ;  he  made  no 
remark  on  the  major's  information,  but 
hurried  to  his  room,  there  to  ponder 
on  his  misery.  He  tore  open  the  letter 
he  had  intended  sending  Mr.  Syden- 
ham, and  re-read  it  in  despair.  There 
was  no  time  to  lose,  he  sealed  it  again, 
and  actually  despatched  it  to  the  post- 
office. 

The  die  was  cast.  His  fate  was  soon 
to  be  decided. 

Mr.  Sydenham  sat  in  his  study,  sur- 
rounded with  official  documents,  pale 
and  bilious,  with  dark  forebodmgs 
clouding  his  brow,  as  Arnold's  letter 
reached  him.  He  read  it  in  some  sur- 
prise, and  not  without  pleasure,  and 
smiled  with  much  gratincation  as  he 
refolded  it. 

"  This  will  rouse  and  please  her,  I 
have  no  doubt,'*  he  mentally  observed, 
as  he  repaired  to  the  chamber  of  his 
daughter  Caroline,  who,  since  some 
days  haa  been  confined  to  her  room 
from  illness,  brought  on  by  his  own 
ill-humour.  She  was  lying  on  a  sofa, 
languid  and  listless,  with  her  eyes 
closed,  as  he  entered,  her  bright  hair 
all  taken  off  her  face,  and  a  deep-bor- 
dered cap  veiling  the  contour  of  her 
pale  cheeks. 

Agnes  had  been  reading  to  her,  and 
looked  nearly  as  ill  as  herself. 

"I  have  brought  you  something, 
which  I  know  will  cure  you,"  he  said, 
taking  her  hand  gnily.  **Rcad  this,! 
and  then  tell  me  what  you  think — .you 
can  consult  with  your  sisters."  Mr. 
Sydenham  was  in  a  very  condescending 
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humour ;  he  felt  so  gratified  that  Arnold 
had  preferred  addressing  himself,  on 
the  subject  of  his  letter,  to  writing  to 
Caroline  herself,  that  he  immediately 
concluded  him  to  be  a  young  man  of 
sense  and  discernment.  He  often 
wished  his  daughters  were  married, 
but  did  not  trouble  himself  in  thinking 
how  husbands  could  be  procured  for 
them. 

That  Caroline  should  refuse  a  suit- 
able  cfier  of  marriage  never  occurred 
to  him,  for,  like  most  men,  and  many 
women,  he  imagined  all  girls  were 
anxious  to  enter  the  matrimonial  state ; 
80  he  felt  no  doubt  that  his  daughter 
would  be  delighted  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Hall,  a  fine- looking  young 
fellow  with  plenty  of  money.  Caroline 
was  elevated  in  his  estimation  consi- 
derably  by  being  thus  honoured  by  one 
of  his  own  sex,  and  with  a  caprice, 
alone  worthy  of  a  female,  he  fororot 
entirely  how  strongly  he  had  a  few 
days  previously  objected  to  Mr.  Hall 
receivmg  even  admittance  to  his  house. 

His  daughter  read  the  letter  thus 
handed  her,  with  undisguised  surprise ; 
a  flush  of  pleasure  suffused  her  pale 
cheek,  for,  alas !  be  it  known,  that  in 
spite  of  her  otherwise  excellent  dispo- 
sition, Caroline  Sydenham  was  the 
least  atom  in  the  world  of  a  coquette. 
Under  happier  auspices,  and  had  she 
moved  in  society,  probably  her  wicked 
feelings  might  have  been  given  full 
scope  to ;  but  at  present  they  only 
existed  without  having  attained  a 
growth  worth  mentioning. 

*'  What  a  silly  young  man,"  she  ob- 
served, smiling,  as  she  handed  the  let- 
ter to  her  sister,  for  whom  she  had  read 
it  out  previously ;  "he  wishes  to  marry 
me  without  knowing  what  sort  of  dis- 
position, temper,  or  principles,  I  may 
have." 

''Do  not  condemn  him  wt  that, 
Caroline;  an  intimate  acquaintanceship 
of  a  year's  standing  might  never  dis- 
cover to  him  your  disposition  or  temper, 
unless  you  were  married,"  replied 
Agnes.    "  What  will  you  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  punish  him  well 
for  his  presumption,"  laughingly  re- 
turned Caroline. 

"  A  refusal  of  his  offer  will  punish 
him  sufficiently,  poor  fellow,"  observed 
Miss  Sydenham,  who  had  joined  her 
4kters.  She  was  imbued  with  a  horror 
of  coquetry,  and  considered  that  Caro- 
line should  decline  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Hall  in  a  way  least  likely  to  wound 
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and  mortify  him;  and  Caroline  fol- 
lowed her  advice.  A  letter  to  him 
was  planned,  couched  in  very  amiable 
language,  and  not  at  all  expressive  of 
the  extreme  surprise,  and  even  amuse- 
ment, his  offer  had  excited  in  her  mind, 
before  Mr.  Sydenham  saw  his  daughters 
again,  and  when  he  next  entered  Caro- 
Hne*s  apartment,  her  decision  was  made 
known  to  his  astonishment,  and  a  little 
displeasure.  The  light  way  in  which 
the  young  ladies  all  regarded  the  mat- 
ter perfectly  overcame  him.  He  said 
little,  but  perused  the  letter  intended 
for  Mr.  Hall  very  gravely. 

"And  these  are  your  true  senti- 
ments,  Caroline  ?  "  he  asked^  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone. 

"  Yes,  papa ;  most  assuredly  I  have 
no  wish  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Arnold  Hall.  I  have  got  one  proposal 
now,  at  least,  and  tms  will  preserve 
me  from  disgrace  in  your  and  my 
sisters*  eyes  when  I  am  an  old  maid." 

"  Pshaw !  do  not  talk  like  a  fool. 
Of  course  you  may  do  as  you  like  in 
this  case."  In  school-boy  language, 
Mr.  Sydenham  felt  "  snubbed,"  and 
he  looked  so  dejected,  that  Caroline's 
heart  relented.  He  began  to  believe 
that  his  daughters  would  not  mairy, 
even  if  they  had  opportunities  of  doing 
so,  and  he  retired  from  the  room  a 
good  deal  disappointed.  Caroline 
leaned  back  on  the  sofa,  weak  and 
pale  again,  as  before,  and  closed  her 
eyes.  But,  alas !  no  pen  can  describe 
the  sensations  of  Arnold  Hall  when  the 
fatal  letter  reached  him.  Mortification, 
vexation,  and  wounded  pride,  all  com- 
bined to  crush  the  grief  of  disappoint- 
ed love.  The  feeUngs  of  vanity  over- 
came the  anguish  of  his  heart,  and  for 
a  few  hours  he  writhed  imder  a  load 
of  pitiable  mental  agony.  This  excite- 
ment, however,  at  last  cooled  down, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  state  of  fixed 
melancholy  which  depressed  him  sadly. 

The  hurry  of  departure  from  C 

did  not  rouse  him  in  the  least.  He 
mechanically  ordered  his  servant  to 
pack  up  his  clothes,  and  prepared  for 
the  route  to  Athlone  in  a  frame  of 
mind  little  to  be  envied.  He  paid  no 
farewell  visit  to  the  ruin  where  he  had 
wandered  so  often  during  the  summer 
evenings,  hoping  and  anxious.  He 
banished  Mary-street  from  his  recol- 
lection, and  gave  no  parting  glance  to 
the  tall  cathedral  spire,  ere  he  left  the 
old  city.  Ellen  Rooney,  however,  re- 
ceived a  last  visit  &om  him,  and  in 
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terms  of  bitter  sarcasm  he  expressed 
to  her  how  sincerelv  he  and  his  bro- 
ther officers  thanked' the  gentry  in  the 
neighbourhood  ofC  for  their  kind- 

ness and  hospitality  to  them  dm-ing  the 
space  of  five  months.  The  remem- 
brance of  it  would  long  live  in  their 
recollection.  She  smiled  at  him  bene- 
volently. 

'*  Well,  I  hope  you  may  be  pleasant- 
er  in  your  new  quai^ters,  sir." 

But  Arnold  felt  as  if  there  was  no 
happiness  for  him  any  more.  His 
spirit  was  crushed,  if  not  altogether 
broken,  and  he  left  C  as  altered 

as  he  could  have  been  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time  since  his  arrival  there. 

On  remaining  for  some  time  at 
Athlone,  he  ai)plied  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence, on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  and 
repaired  to  England,  where  he  spent 
a  few  months  of  wretchedness.  In 
vain  he  endeavoured  to  forget  the  girl, 
who,  he  felt  convinced,  had  done  what 
she  could  to  make  him  believe  she 
loved  him.  He  condemned  Caroline 
unjustly,  if  she  had  betrayed  emotion 
in  his  presence,  likely  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  he  was  not  regarded  with 
indifference  by  her,  it  was  only  be- 
cause circumstances  forbade  her  treat- 
ing him  with  the  civility  and  attention 
which  she  considered  due  to  a  person 
introduced  to  her  as  he  was.  Her 
father's  harsh  commands,  coupled  with 
her  own  sense  of  how  inhospitable  and 
unkind  both  he  and  his  family  must 
appear,  always  rendered  her  abashed 
and  ill  at  ease  while  in  company  with 
him,  and  her  consequent  embarrass- 
ment on  such  occasions  had  been  the 
fatal  cause  of  deceiving  Arnold.  She 
had  never  intended  to  practise  the 
slifrhtest  coquetry  on  him.  But  he 
felt  it  was  otherwise,  and  his  mind  had 
received  a  shock  it  could  not  easily 
recover  from. 

One  morning,  while  still   with  his 

family  in  m sbire,  he  read  a  para- 

fiaiil)  in  the  Lwicnck  Chrviiicle  which 
sliiuk  him.     It  was  this: — 

"We  unders-tand  that  Mr.  Syden- 
ham, the  resident  magistrate  at  C , 

has  relinquii^hed  his  appointment  there, 
owing  to  a  family  affliction." 

A  month  after  he  was  en  route  for 
Athlone  again,  to  join  his  regiment, 
and  he  determined  to  pass  through 
C— —  on  his  way  there,  though  by 
doing  so  he  would  diverge  consider- 
ably from  the  direct  route  to  the  place 
pf  his  destination.     He  was  now  sure 


that  the  Sydenhams  bad  left  the  old 
city,  and  he  had  no  fears  of  encounter- 
ing  any  of  them.  The  autumn  and 
winter  had  passed  away,  and  it  wm 
rather  late  on  a  fine  evening  in  spring 
when  he  entered  C—  once  more.  ^ 

The  city  looked  as  dingy  as  ever  in 
the  fast  falling  twilight,  and  Arnold 
was  glad  that  the  ^thering  obscurity 
would  preserve  him  from  being  r&> 
cognised  or  noticed  generally  in  the 
town.  Strancers  were  no  rare  6i|;ht0 
in  C— .  iNew  faces  were  contuu- 
ally  passing  and  repassing  through  it, 
and  military-looking  gentry  were  fre. 
quently  casual  visiters,  so  ne  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  attention  or 
scrutiny,  as  he  quickly  bent  his  steps 
through  different  portions  of  the  towUf 
closely  enveloped  in  a  military  cloak« 
and  with  his  hat  pressed  over  his  fore> 
head.  He  passed  the  stately  domicile 
of  the  late  resident  magistrate,  and 
saw  that  it  looked  as  dismal  as  ever, 
and  was  evidently  untenanted.  He 
next  proceeded  to  the  ruin  of  the  old 
cathedral,  and  ascended  the  rugged 
height  on  which  it  stood,  yrith  melan- 
choly feeling. 

The  evening  air  was  still  sharp,  but 
the  gniss  looked  fresh  and  green.  Far 
away  the  surrounding  mountains  rose 
dimly  upwards  in  majestic  wildnes^ 
and  round  about  the  ruin  were  new 
graves  telling  of  recent  deaths.  Ar- 
nold stopped  to  read  a  few  inscriptions 
on  the  tombs,  when  two  particularly 
neat  monuments  arrested  his  attention. 
Side  by  side  they  were  placed  together, 
of  pure  white  marble,  and  exact^  alike 
in  form.  On  the  first  that  caught  his 
eye,  Arnold  read  these  words : — 

"  To  the  Memorj'  of  Caroline  Sydenham, 
AVbo  departed  this  life 

on 

26th  December,  18 — . 

Aged  19  years." 

His  head  seemed  spinning  round. 
^^'as  lie  dreaming,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  crazed  imagination  ?  No  ; 
the  monument  was  tlere  in  good  ear- 
nest, and  without  knowing  what  he 
did,  he  glanced  to  the  corresponding 
one,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Agnes 
Sydenham,  who  had  expired  exactly 
two  months  after  her  sister's  death. 

How  long  he  stood  there,  shocked 
and  doubting  the  sanity  of  his  om 
mind,  we  cannot  exactly  say,  but  the 
clear  moonlight  night  found  him  stiU 
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wandering  among  the  old  and  new 
graves,  round  the  ruined  cathedral, 
with  feelings  of  melancholy  rarely 
equalled. 

The  "family  affliction"  alluded  to 
in  the  paragraph  of  tbe^  lAmffitik 
Chrordcle,  announcing  Mr.  Syden- 
ham's resignation  of  his  appointment 
at  C  '9  no  doubt  was  caused  by 
the  deaths  of  his  two  younger  daugh- 
ters,  and  all  Arnold's  bitter  feelings 
against  Caroline  abated.  She  was 
now  gone  from  the  world,  interred  in 
a  spot  where  he  recollected  to  have 
heard  her  say,  the  yery  last  evening 
he  had  seen  her,  she  would  *<  just  like 
to  be  buried."  The  words  had  fallen 
lightly  on  him  then  ;  but,  alas  I  how 
soon  the  wish  was  fulfilled.  Her  sis- 
ter, too,  the  gentle,  quiet  little  Agnes, 
Ivinsr  now  side  by  side  with  her  in 


leath  f  Arnold  felt,  indeed,  that  life 
was  uncertain.  He  was  taught  a  les- 
son  not  easily  forgotten. 

A  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
last  hapless  love  affair  of  our  young 
dragoon,  and  he  is  now  a  captain,  of 
grave,  steady  demeanour.  He  at- 
tends church  regularly  every  Simday, 
in  the  momitig  and  evening,  and  is 
observed  to  pay  undeviating  attention 
to  his  prayer-book  during  the  period 


of  Divine  service.  H  is  brother  officers 
have  ceased  to  wonder  why,  on  earth. 
Hall  has  become  so  strange  and  alter, 
ed  ;  yet  there  are  vague  suspicions 
entertained  that  he  has  been  Jilted 
bysoitiefafr  one,  as  he  eschews  the 
society  of  ladies,  and  rides  thirty  miles 
off  when  the  regiment  gives  a  ball, 
that  he  may  not  be  expected  to  at- 
tend it. 

We  anderstand  that  Miss  l^denham 
is  still  mimarried,  and  her  faithful  at- 
tendant, Charlotte  Fogarty,  remains 
with  her.  Some  young  ladies,  verging 
on  old  maidism  themselves,  begin  to 
wonder  that  a  *<  handsome  girl  like 
Miss  Sydenham  does  not  get  married;  *' 
but  she  adheres  to  a  determination  made 
long  since,  and  resolves  on  living  in 
single  blessedness  all  her  days.  Smce 
the  death  of  her  sisters,  her  father  and 
mother  have  become  reconciled  to  each 
other's  society,  and  they  all  now  live 
together  in  a  lonely  mansion,  some 
miles  distant  from  a  quiet  watering 
place  in  the  south-west  of  Englano, 
where  they  maintain  a  strict  seclusion 
seldom  interrupted. 

And  now,  reader,  onr  tale  is  ended, 
and  it  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  bein^, 
for  the  most  part,  truthful,  if  it  faui 
in  brilliancy'  of  incident  or  ctescription. 
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OtJB  PORTRAIT  OALLBRT. — LXIV. 
MIOHABL  W.  BALFS. 

It  is  balf-past  seven  o'elook,  and  the  £rst  bell  has  rung  t  What  a  Babel  of 
sounds  issues  from  the  miisic-iroom.  Hark,  above  the  loud  blast  of  the  trumpet, 
and  the  deep  tones  of  ophidyde  and  bassoon,  the  "  shrill  treble*'  of  the 
piccolo ;  while  clarionets  and  oboes,  .cornopeans  and  drums,  are  contending  in 
discordance  with  scraping,  and  aqijidHfc  and.  twisting  into  tune  of  the  whole 
stringed  tribe.  What  a  chaos  of  dissb'nance  it  is  now;  but  ere  long  we  shall 
have  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

The  second  bell  has  rung,  and  see  from  two  doors  which  lead  from  beneath 
the  stage,  emerge  a  crowd  of  musicians,  who  soon  fill  the  orchestra,  and 
await  the  coming  of  their  leader  and  conductor.  Who  is  this  just  entered  ? 
It  is  Tolbecque  ;  a  minute  more,  and  another  appears.  What  intelligent 
features  1  What  a  searching  and  intellectual  eye  I  How  assured  is  his 
manner;  how  faultless  his  dress !  How  admirably  gloved  his  bands  I  With  what 
an  air  he  carries  his  baton  I  He  has  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  now  he  turns 
over  the  music  of  the  opera  he  is  about  to  conduct.  The  bell  has  rung  from  the 
stage;  be  taps  his  desk  in  reply.  A  comprehensive  look  from  left  to  right; 
another  bell ;  the  baton  is  raised,  and  ]^ou  hear  the  first  movement  of  the  band 
responding  to  his  expressive  action.  This  is  Michael  W.  Ball'e,  conductor  of 
music  to  her  Majesty's  Theatre,  one  of  the  most  popular  composers  of  the  day ; 
an  Irishman,  too ;  and  the  subject  of  our  memoir. 

Bom  in  Dublin  in  1808,  he  spent  the  first  four  years  of  his  life  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  then  accompanied  his  father  to  Wexford.  It  was  there  he  began  to  evince 
the  love  of  music  with  which  nature  seems  to  have  endowed  him.  One  day  he  heard 
the  band  of  an  infantry  remment,  quartered  in  the  town,  playing  through  the 
streets,  which  so  delighted  his  young  fancy,  that  from  that  moment  be  became 
**  all  ears  to  hear,"  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  being  present  whenever  and 
wherever  they  played,  many  a  time  slipping  out  of  school  and  away  from  home 
to  gratify  his  youthful  passion.  The  master,  a  Mr.  Meadows,  soon  remarked 
the  little  boy  who  was  such  a  regular  attendant  at  the  performances  of  the  band, 
and  having  made  his  acquaintance,  invited  him  to  his  house,  where  young  Balfe 
became  a  great  favourite  and  constant  visiter.  Mr.  Meadows  led  with  the  cla- 
rionet, but  be  also  played  a  little  on  the  violin,  to  which  instrument  his  young 
friend  made  love,  and  very  much  to  the  astonishment  of  its  owner,  actually 
learned  the  scale  without  assistance.  This  piece  of  precocious  development  so 
surprised  Meadows  that  he  called  on  the  child's  father,  and  offered  to  teach  him 
gratuitously,  which  ofier  was  gratefully  accepted  ;  and  just  as  he  bad  entered 
hhjiflh  year,  he  received  his  first  lesson  in  luu^)ic  from  his  kind  friend,  the  band- 
master. Three  months  produced  such  wonderful  results  that  Meadows  be^an 
to  think  he  could  do  very  little  more  for  bis  pupil,  and  thoretbre  resolved  to  visit 
bis  father  again,  and  inform  him  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  his  son  under  a 
more  experienced  master. 

**  See,  sir,"  said  be,  **be  has  just  composed  a  polacca*  for  our  band ;  and 
what  do  you  think,  he  scored  every  note  of  it  himself.  We  practised  it  to-day, 
and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  persuade  the  men  that  it  was  written  by 
the  little  fiddle-player,  as  they  call  him." 

This  piece  of  gratifying  intelligence  soon  determined  Balfe's  father  as  to  the 
course  he  should  pursue ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  family  removed  to  Dublin, 
where  arrangements  were  speedily  made  to  place  our  young  musician  under  the 
care  of  Mr,  0'Rourke,t  then  one  of  the   best  violinists  resident  in  Ireland. 


*  The  score  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Hickie,  in  AVexford,  from  whom 
Balfe  got  lessons  in  music  before  he  left  that  town, 
t  JSow  Mr.  Rooke,  the  talented  composer  of  Amilie,  &c. 
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With  him  he  studied  up  to  his  eighth  year,  when  he  made  his  first  appear* 
ance  in  public,  at  a  concert,  in  the  Hoyal  Exchange,  in  May,  1816,  play, 
ing  on  that  occasion  a  concerto  composed  by  his  master.  Mr.  James  Barton 
subsequently  became  his  instructor ;  and  from  that  excellent  musician  he  ac- 
quired increased  proficiency  in  style  and  execution,  while  under  the  expe- 
rienced jruidance  of  Mr.  Alexander  Lee  he  was  obtaining  a  sound  knowledge  of 
thoroughbass  and  composition.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  wrote  the  ballad  called 
**  The  Lover's  Mistake,"  which  Mr.  Willis,  of  Westmorland-street,  published, 
remunerating  the  composer  by  presenting  him  with  twenty  copies  of  the  song. 
The  ballad  became  very  popular  in  both  countries;  many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt, 
recollect  what  a  hit  Vestris  made  in  it,  and  how  heartUy  she  was  encored  when 
she  used  to  sing  it  in  Phoebe,  in  Paul  Pry. 

The  next  six  years  of  Balfe's  life  were  devoted  to  study.  He  played  occasion 
ally  at  the  public  concerts  in  Dublin,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation  and 
character  as  a  violinist.  A  circumstance,  however,  soon  occurred  which  altered 
the  current  of  his  fortunes,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  had  a  great  influence  on  his 
subsequent  career.  His  father  died  in  1823  ;  about  a  week  after  his  burial, 
Balfe  found  himself,  one  evening,  strolling  by  the  theatre,  low-spirited  and  un« 
happy  at  the  loss  which  he  had  so  recently  sustained.  A  playbill  attracting  his 
attention,  he  saw  that  Mr.  Charles  Horn  was  to  appear  on  that  night,  for  the 
•*  last  time"  previous  to  his  departure  for  England ;  whereupon  the  thought  struck 
him,  that  Horn,  who  had  heard  him  play,  and  had  frequently  complimented  him 
on  his  performance,  might  possibly  be  induced  to  take  him  over  to  London.  So 
'*  screwing  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place,"  he  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  an 
interview  with  him  that  night,  and  boldly  ask  the  favour.  Applying  at  the  stage 
door,  he  sent  up  his  name,  and  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  being  shown  into  the 
vocalist's  dressing-room. 

"  I  have  been  long  desirous,  sir,"  said  he,  "of  getting  to  London;  and  hear- 
ing that  you  are  about  to  leave  town  to-morrow  morning,  I  came  to  ask  you 
whether  you  will  take  me  with  you.  My  mother  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  journey,  and  I  hope  you  will  kindly  assist  me." 

"Short  notice  enough,  my  boy,"  said  Horn,  •*  but,  however,  you  are  a  clever 
lad ;  go  home,  make  yourself  happy,  call  on  me  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning ;  be  sure  to  bring  your  mother  with  you,  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

With  a  light  heart  he  ran  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  his  mother,  and 
at  the  appointed  hour  next  morning  they  presented  themselves  at  Mr.  Horn's 
lodgings,  where,  in  a  very  short  time,  matters  were  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  by  his  agreeing  to  have  Balfe  articled  to  him  for  seven  years,  to 
which  his  mother  joyfully  agreed,  and  before  two  hours  had  elapsed  her  son  was 
on  his  way  to  London.  Ten  days  had  scarcely  passed  after  his  arrival  in 
the  metropolis,  before  he  became  acquainted  with  the  leading  members  of  the 
musical  profession,  and  in  a  very  short  time  obtained  an  engagement  as  a  princi- 
pal violin-player  for  the  oratorios  at  Drury  Lane,  Mori  and  he  playing  solos  on 
alternate  nights  for  that  season,  which  lasted  for  about  a  month.  This 
series  of  oratorios  having  concluded,  Mr.  Horn's  interest  got  him  into  the 
orchestra  at  Drury  Lane,  which  was  then  presided  over  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke, 
who  soon  found  out  Balfe's  qualifications  as  a  musician,  and  formed  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  merit,  that  upon  several  occasions,  when  he  was  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent himself,  he  confided  the  orchestra  to  his  care,  which  he  led  with  skill  and  effi- 
ciency. One  would  suppose  that  great  jealousy  was  likely  to  have  arisen  among  the 
members  of  the  band,  from  the  fact  of  a  youth  of  sixteen  being  placed  in  such  a  po- 
sition ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  such  feeling  was  evidenced,  for,  indepen. 
dent  of  the  respect  which  his  acknowledged  talents  had  gained  him,  he  managed 
to  make  himself  very  popular  among  his  brother  musicians,  and  when  he  led  they 
followed  without  a  murmur.  The  facility  which  he  possessed,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  his  career,  of  scoring  musical  ideas  with  rapidity,  became  well  known 
to  those  with  whom  his  professional  duties  brought  him  in  contact.  This  talent 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  a  foreigner,  who  had  just  at  that  time  arrived  in 
Lon  lon^  and  was  ^ginning  to  acquire  a  sort  of  reputation  for  the  possession  of 
a  tolerable  voice  and  good  ear,  upon  which  stock-in-trade,  coupled  with  un« 
limited  assurance,  he  set  up  as  a  composer.  Being,  however,  veoy  ignorant  of 
the  theory  of  music,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  Tiews  practU 
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call7»  to  get  some  hard-working  drudge  to  do  what  he  used  to  call  the  mere 
mechanical  part  of  the  profeetiion ;  accordingly  Baite,  of  whooe  acquirements  he 
had  heard  so  much,  was  singled  out  fv)r  the  purpose,  his  acquaintance  cultivated, 
and  in  him  he  found  Just  the  person  he  wanted.  InTitation  followed  invitatioii 
to  sundry  breakfnsts,  dinners,  and  suppers,  which  were  not  more  lilx^rally  bestowed 
than  heartily  partaken  of,  and  in  return  for  this  munificent  hospitality,  melodies 
and  accompaniments  for  songs  were  written,  which  this  distinguished  foreigner 
sold,  of  course,  as  his  own,  and  thereby  acquired  considerable  reputation.  But 
the  crowning  part  of  the  imposture  has  yet  to  be  told.  The  management  of  one 
of  the  theatres  sent  for  him,  and  requested  his  services  to  score  an  old  opera  from 
the  piano-furte  arrangement,  stipulating,  however,  that  the  work  should  be  done 
in  one  week.  Here  was  a  bold  undertakmg,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  shrink  from 
a  difficulty,  and  so  off  he  went  to  Balfe. 

''  Now  you  young  rascal,*'  said  he,  "  if  you  can  manage  to  score  this  opera, 
work  night  and  day,  and  finish  it  in  one  week,  you  shall  have  ten  pounds.*' 

"  Ten  pounds  !  a  fortune ;  make  your  mind  easy ;  it  shall  be  done.** 

And  so  it  was,  for  within  six  days  he  handed  the  score  to  his  cooscieiitioat 
employer,  who  paid  him  the  promised  remuneration. 

'<  Hurrah,  then,  for  a  lark,"  said  Balfe,  and  calling  on  a  cham  of  his,  ''My 
dear  fellow,"  cried  he,  "  I  have  earned  a  lot  of  money  last  week,  so  you  must  oome 
along  with  me  and  I'll  frank  you  to  Gravesend  and  back.*' 

The  invitation  was  gladly  accepted,  and  the  next  morning  found  them  both  in 
a  steamer  on  their  way  down  the  river.  Arrived  at  Gravesend  they  did  not 
much  fancy  the  look  of  the  place,  so,  having  made  some  inauiries  about  Roches- 
ter,  they  hired  a  pair  of  Rosinantes  and  had  a  delightful  ride  to  that  town, 
where  they  put  up  at  the  best  hotel. 

•'  What  would  you  like  for  dinner,  ffentlemen  ?" 

**  Everything  you  can  give  us,'*  saidt^  happy  pair,  who  soon  sat  down  to  a 

§)lendid  spread,  attended  by  three  or  four  servants.  Balfe  dubbed  his  fHend 
ir  George,  who  called  him  Lord  William  in  return  ;  and  the  waiters,  taking  the 
hint.  Sir  Oeorged  and  Lord  WilUamed  them  to  their  hearts'  content.  At  last 
the  two  noblemen,  what  with  sherry,  champagne,  and  claret,  became  so  very 
drunk,  that  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  remove  them  to  their  respective  chambers, 
a  measure  which  was  very  carefully  undertaken  by  the  servants,  under  the  im* 
mediate  superintendence  of  "mine  host."  BalA)  was  the  first  to  wake  next 
morning,  and  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  began  to  rub  his  eyes  and  '' cudgel  his  brains** 
to  find  out  exactly  where  he  was,  when  the  waiter  entered  the  room  with  a  mes- 
sage from  Sir  George  to  his  lordship,  to  know  when  he  would  be  pleased  to  break, 
fast,  and  when  he  intended  to  start  for  London  ?  These  questions  brought  him  at 
once  to  sober  recollection,  and  keeping  up  the  joke  about  the  nobinty,  Lord 
William  and  Sir  Greorge  breakfasted  like  princes,  and  shortly  afterwards 
started  on  the  road  back  to  Gravesend,  with  the  blessings  of  the  landlord  and 
his  obsecjuious  servants.  A  financial  investigation  took  place  shortly  after 
their  arrival  in  London,  when  it  was  very  clearly  ascertained  that  of  the  ten 
pounds  there  remained  but  one,  which  soon  followed  in  the  same  path  as  the 
other  nine. 

Balfe's  voice  had  now  formed  into  a  barytone.  Bein^  much  encouraged 
by  his  friends,  he  was  induced  to  apply  himself  to  its  cultivation,  and  studied 
very  attentively  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  (1825)  he  gave  up 
his  position  in  the  orchestra  of  Drury-lane,  with  the  intention  of  going  on  the 
stage.  The  manager  of  the  Norwich  Theatre,  a  Mr.  Crooke,  having  come  up 
to  town  to  make  engagements,  heard  him  sing,  and  was  so  pleased  that  he  at 
once  offered  him  a  debut  in  the  part  of  Csspar  in  Der  Freischutz,  The  eventful 
night  arrived,  but  Balfe  got  such  an  attack  of  '*  stage  fright"  that  the  manager 
deemed  it  expedient  to  send  for  a  bottle  of  champagne  to  get  "  the  steam  up  ;** 
and  having  given  the  debutant  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine  at  the  wing,  he 
forced  him  on  the  stage.  The  first  scene  was  got  through  tolerably  well  \  but  by 
the  time  the  "  incantation  "  scene  was  set,  previous  to  which  Balfe  had  been 
supplied  with  a  little  more  ohainpsgne,  he  began  to  feel  certain  queer  symp- 
toms about  the  head,  which  were  qmckly  communicated  to  his  feet,  so  much  so 
tKtt  in  walking  down  the  stage  he  overturned  the  iron  pot  which  contained  the 
eenlnistibles  mt  red  tad  blue  fire.    In  t  moment  the  wl^le  place  was  in  a  bUuM. 
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The  horrible  smell  overpowering  poor  Caspar,  he  fainted ;  the  ladies  in  the  boxes 
screamed  with  terror ;  tne  alarm  of  fire  was  given  ;  and  Balfe  lay  insensible  in  the 
midst   of  sulphurous  smoke,  and  magic  bullets.     The  curtain   dropped,  and 
he  was  taken  off  to  the  green  room  more  dead  than  alive.     Crooke  rushing 
out  into  the  street,   made  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  the  audience,  who  were 
leaving  the  house,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  people  to  come  back,  on  tlie 
assurance  that  the  fire  was  completely  extinguished,  and  that  he  would  read  the 
part.     The  next  morning's  papers  announced  that  a  young  gentleman  named 
Balfe  had  made  a  most  brilliant  debut  in  the  part  of  Caspar  ;  and  having  com- 
mented very  severely  on  the  performance,  prophesied  that  he  would  never  do 
anv  good  either  as  an  actor  or  a  singer.     How  far  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled 
will  bo  found  in  the  fact  of  his  having  visited  Norwich  some  years  afterwards 
with  a  lucrative  engagement  for  the  Festivals ;  and  more  recently  in  the  same 
city  as  conductor  of  her  Majesty's  Theatre,  when  he  accompanied  Jenny  Lind 
on  a  provincial  tour.     After  this  "  blaze  of  triumph,"  as  Bunn  would  call  it,  Balfe 
returned  to  London,  mortified  and  disappointed  at  his  failure  in  Norwich.     In 
Drury  Lane  orchestra,  however,  he  again  found  employment,  but  a  circumstance 
soon  occurred  which  set  his  fortunes  in  another  current,  and  took  him  to  new 
scenes  and  occupations.    Dining  one  day  with  a  friend,  he  met  a  wealthy  Roman 
Count  named  Mazzara,  who  was  then  travelling  in  England.     After  dinner  the 
Count  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him  play  the  violin,  and  sing  two  songs  of 
his  own  composition,  which  so  pleased  him  that  he  made  inquiries  that  evening 
in  reference  to  the  young  mu^iician's  position  and  means.    Upon  learning  how  he 
was  circumstanced,  he  at  once  invited  him  to  accompany  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
assured  him  he  might  remain  his  truest,  as  long  as  it  suited  his  purpose,  adding, 
at  the  same   time,  that  he   could  promise   him  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
Countess,  inasmuch   as  he  bore  a  most   extraordinary  resemblance   in   face 
and  figure   to  a  dear  son  whom   they  had   lost  during  the  previous  year. 
It  is  almost  needless   to  say  how  eagerly  this   liberal   offer  was  embraced, 
and   a  few   days  found   the   Count  and    his    protege  in    Paris    en   route   to 
Italy.     While  in  the  French  capital  Mazzara  introduced  Balfe  to  Cherubini,  to 
whom  he  showed  what  he  had  been  doing  up  to  that  time  in  the  way  of  compo- 
sition.   From  this  distinguished  master  he  received  not  only  great  encouragement 
to  study,  but  an  offer  of  instruction  should  he  have  felt  disposed  to  remain  in 
Paris.  His  engagement  with  the  Count  rendering  this  impossible,  they  proceeded 
on  their  journey  to  Rome,  stopping  at  all  the  principal  towns,  and  hearing  the 
operas  at  Turin  and  Milan,     it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  they  reached  the 
palace.     The  Count  leading  his  young  friend  into  the  room  where  the  Countess 
was  sitting  with  her  daughter,  said,  "  I  bring  you  a  son.*'    The  likeness  to  her 
own  child  struck  her  so  forcibly  that  she  burst  into  tears,  kissed  him  over  and 
over  again,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  that  night  but  the  wonderful  resemblance 
which  he  bore  to  the  lost  son  of  the  house  of  Mazzara. 

In  this  hospitable  mansion  he  remained  for  about  a  year,  during  which  time  he 
studied  under  the  best  masters  that  Rome  could  afford.  About  the  beginning  of 
1826  Count  Mazzara  having  occasion  to  return  to  England,  Balfe  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Milan,  where  his  kind  patron,  shortly  afler  their  arrival  in  that  city, 
made  arrangements  with  Federici,  the  Director  en  chef  o^  the  Corner vatorie,  to 
superintend  his  studies.  He  also  introduced  him  to  M.  Glossop,  then  Impressario 
of  San  Carlo,  at  Naples  and  La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  before  leaving  the  city 
informed  him  that  he  had  lodged  to  his  credit  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at 
a  banker's.  From  Glossop  he  received  the  greatest  kindness,  being  for  some  time 
a  guest  in  his  house ;  and  during  his  residence  there  composed  several  chorusses 
and  overtures,  which  were  subsequently  performed  at  La  Scala. 

After  three  months*  study,  Federici  informed  M.  Glossop  that  his  pupil  might 
be  safely  entrusted  with  a  libretto,  but  this  was  at  first  objected  to  in  consequence 
of  his  youth,  as  well  as  from  the  apprehension  that  the  production  of  an  English- 
man's work  might  lead  to  unpleasant  jealousies  at  the  theatre.  M.  Glossop's 
scruples,  however,  were  soon  overcome,  and  ere  long  he  confided  to  him  the 
libretto  of  a  ballet  entitled  La  Perouse,  which  was  produced  at  Milan  with  great 
success  ;  the  overture  and  a  storm  descriptive  of  shipwreck  being  highly  praised 
by  the  habitues  of  the  theatre. 

About  this  time  Filipo  Galli,  the  celebrated  basso,  for  whom  Rossini  composed 
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tbe  part  of  Assur,  in  Semir amide,  "  the  father/'  in  La  Oazza  Ladra,  and  several 
other  parts  of  equal  importance,  gave  Balfe  lessons,  with  the  view  of  his  making 
an  appearance  at  La  Scala,  where  his  friend  Glossop  had  promised  to  bring  him 
out.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  affairs  of  the  manager  taking 
an  unfortunate  tum^  he  was  obh'ged  to  leave  Milan,  the  two  theatres  proving  too 
much  for  him. 

We  must  now  follow  Balfe  to  Paris,  where  he  was  staying  a  few  days,  with 
the  intention  of  returning  to  London ;  but  having  called  on  Cherubini,  for  whom 
he  sang,  he  was  advised  by  him  to  remain  in  Pans  ;  his  friend  adding,  that  if  he 
consented  he  would  next  day  at  dinner  introduce  him  to  Rossini,  who  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  and  Director  of  the  Italian  Opera.    The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  at  Cherubini's  apartments  at  the  Conservatoire  he  first  met 
Rossini,  and  his  wife  Madame  Colbrund,  with  whom  he  sang  duets  after  dinner^ 
Rossini  accompanying.     An  offer  was  that  nio:ht  made  to  Balfe  to  be  engaged  at 
the  Italian  Opera,  provided  he  studied  with  Bordogni  for  eight  or  ten  months ; 
and  the  characters  of  Pelligrini's  range  (who  was  then  getting  old)  were  those 
selected  in  which  he  was  to  appear.  Some  difficulty  was  suggested  as  to  his  ability 
to  pay  for  the  proposed  instruction,  but  Rossini  settled  this  matter  by  giving  him 
a  letter  to  Bordogni,  with  whom  a  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made.     Besides, 
Fortune  made  him  acquainted  with  a  rich  banker  named  Gallois,  who  had  heard 
him  sing  at  Cherubini  s,  and  liberally  agreed  to  advance  him  10,000  francs,  which 
was  paid  at  a  rate  of  1000  francs  per  month.     With  this  generous  aid  (where 
can  such  friends  as  Count  Mazzara  and  M.  Gallois  be  found  in  these  days?)  he 
pursued  his  studies  up  to  the  time  of  his  making  his  debut  in  1628,  in  the  part  of 
Figaro,  in  the  Barber  of  Seville,  Sontag  was  the  "Rosina,"  and  the  opera,  with  a 
powerful  cast,  was  repeated  for  nine  nights  in  succession.     Afler  this  Rossini 
Drought  him  an  engagement  signed  by  M.  Laurent,  the  Impressario  of  the  Italian 
Opera,  for  three  seasons ;  the  first,  15,000,  the  second,  20,000,  and  the  third, 
25,000  francs,  during  which  he  performed  Dandini,  in  Cenerentola,  Malibran  being 
the  heroine;  Don  Giovanni,  in  Mozart*s  chefdctuvre^  Podesta  in  La  Gazza  Ladra, 
Baltona  in  Vingarmo  Felice,  About  this  period  Laurent  determined  to  bring  out 
Zingareli's  Romeo  et  Guiletta,  to  introduce  Malibran  as  *'  Romeo?"  but  when  put 
into  rehearsal  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  concerted  music  was  weak  and  ineifec- 
tive.    Rossini  was  asked  to  write  new  music,  which  he  declined;  but  recommended 
Laurent  to  employ  Balfe,  who  at  once  set  to  work  and  wrote  the  overture,  two 
choruses,  a  scena  for  Malibran,  and  the  cavatina  and  aria  for  Mademoiselle 
Blasis,   who  was  the  **  Guiletta."      He  was  subsequently  introduced  to  the 
direction  of  the  Grand  Opera,  who  sent  him  an  accepted  poem  in  two  acta 
entitled  Atala,   the   subject  founded  on  Chateaubriand's   tale  of  that   name. 
Being  thus  encouraged,    he  applied    himself  to  composition  with  such  zeaJ, 
and  laboured  so  hard,  that  his  health  became  seriously  impaired  from  exces- 
sive study,  and  his  physicians  ordered  him  to  Italy  to  recruit  his  strength. 
Previous  to  his  leaving  Paris  his  frieild  M.  Gallois  invited  the  elite  of  Parisian 
society  to  a^matinee  to  hear  the  pieces  which  had  already  been  composed  for  the 
opera  of  Atala.     Malibran,  poor  Adolphe  Nourrit,  who  some  years  afterwards 
committed  suicide  at  Naples,  Alexis  Dupont,  Leva5seur,  and  several  other  artists 
of  the  Academic  Royale,  together  with  the  leading  performers  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
being  engaged  to  sing  the  music.     The  journals  next  day  were  loud  in  praise 
of  the  young  composer  and  his  new  opera,  which  he  was  going  to  Italy  to  com- 
plete. As  he  was  leaving  Paris,  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  but  very  slightly 
acquainted  drove  up  to  the  diligence  and  put  a  letter  into  his  hand,  request- 
ing  that  he  would  not  read  it  until  he  was   five  leagues   from  the  capital. 
Impatient,  however,  to  know  its  contents,  he  soon  broke  the  seal,  and  found  that 
the  letter  contained   a  bank-note  for   1,000   francs,   accompanied   by  a  few 
lines  thanking  him  for  the  pleasure  the  rehearsal  of  his  opera  had  given  him,  he 
being  one  of  the  invites  to  M.  Gallois*  matinee,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
small  token  of  his  gratification  might  be  of  use  to  him  m  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.     Supplied  with  several  letters  of  introduction,  he  proceeded  to  Milan, 
and,  through  the  recommendation  of  Rossini  to  the  Count  St.  Antonio,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Calizzara,  he  was  en^ed  as  principal  baritone  for  the  theatre  at  Pa- 
lermo* then  mider  the  direction  of  the  Coant  of  Sommatino.     Having  three 
months*  leisure,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  Uie  season  at  Palermo,  he 
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went  toBologna>  with  the  intention  of  visiting  his  friends  the  Mazzaras  at  Rome, 
on  his  way  to  Sicily.  In  Bologna  he  was  fortunate  in  making  an  acquaintance 
with  a  celebrated  amateur  musician  and  composer,  the  Marquis  of  San  Fieri, 
whom  he  had  met  in  Paris.  The  marquis  insisted  upon  his  residing  with  him 
while  he  remained  in  Bologna,  and  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  at  the  Falazzo  de 
San  Fieri  took  him  to  a  brilliant  party  given  by  the  Prince  Bacchiochi  (Napo- 
leon Buonaparte's  brother-in-law).  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  he  met  the  now 
celebrated  Guilia  Grisi,  then  a  girl  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  of  sur- 
passing loveliness.  She  was  dressed,  as  he  has  told  us,  in  a  simple  black  velvet, 
with  a  white  rose  in  her  hair;  and  while  she  listened  to  him,  standing  by  his  side 
at  the  piano  forte,  "  he  felt  as  if  he  never  sang  so  well  before."  She  was  intro- 
duced to  him  after  he  had  finished  the  cavatina  in  the  *'  Barbiere,"  by  her  uncle, 
M.  Rogani,  formerly  an  aid-dc-camp  of  Napoleon,  but  who  then  filled  the  post  of 
private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  San  Fieri.  While  at  the  Palazzo  he  composed 
a  cantata  in  honour  of  the  Marquis's  birth-day,  the  principal  part  of  which  was 
executed  by  Grisi,  Tadolini,  Fedrazzi,  and  a  host  of  amateurs.  It  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that  the  composer  was  presented  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Bologna 
with  a  diploma  of  honorary  membership,  and  was  also  elected  a  life  member  of  the 
Casini  del  Nobili.  While  thus  honoured,  and  passing,  as  one  can  easily  imagine, 
a  very  pleasant  life,  he  entirely  forgot  his  engagement  with  the  Sicilian  Count. 
Hurrying,  therefore,  to  Palermo,  with  the  certainty  of  having  an  action  brought 
against  him,  and  of  being  thrust  into  prison,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Princess 
San  Cataldo,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  her  brother  the  Duke 
Calizzara.  Through  her  kindness  he  was  invited  to  meet  the  Count  Sommatino, 
the  director  of  the  opera,  the  next  day,  and  being  placed  designedly  alongside  of 
him  at  dinner,  he  frankly  told  his  story,  apologised  for  his  absence,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  Count's  promise  to  settle  the  afiairforhim.  It  was  fortunate  that 
he  had  obtained  the  Princess's  interest,  for  as  he  was  subsequently  informed,  the 
police  authorities  were  watching  his  movements.  In  a  few  days  after  his  arrival 
at  Palermo,  he  made  his  debut  in  the  part  of  Valdeburgho  in  Bellini's  Opera  of 
La  Straniera,  It  was  the  first  day  of  the  year,*  and  the  first  time  the  Sicilians 
heai'd  their  countryman's  new  work — a  circumstance  which  was  very  favourable 
to  Balfe,  for  the  house  was  densely  crowded,  with  an  audience  determined  to  be 
pleased  with  Bellini's  new  opera;  his  IlPirata,  which  preceded  it,  having  created 
great  enthusiasm  on  its  representation  in  Palermo.  The  Viceroy  went  in  state  to 
hear  La  Straniera,  it  being  the  King  of  Naples'  birthday.  The  theatre  was  illumi. 
nated  in  every  part;  a  giomo,  with  thousands  of  wax-lights.  The  etiquette  which 
prevails,  that  no  applause  shall  be  given  after  the  reception  of  the  Court  on  its 
entree  was  rather  unfavourable  to  a  debut ;  but  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Valde- 
burgho's  air,  in  the  second  act,  '*  Meco  tu  vieni  o  misera,"  excited  a  burst  of 
admiration  ;  the  Viceroy,  putting  his  hand  out  of  the  box,  and  giving  the  sig- 
nal to  applaud,  which  was  answered  by  a  deafening  shout  demanding  its  repeti- 
tion. The  opera  was  performed  seventy  nights,  and  the  part  of  Valdeburgho 
nearly  carried  Balfe  through  his  year's  engagement. 

While  at  Palermo,  an  enumte  took  place  which  led  to  the  Chorus  striking  for 
more  pay,  and  the  manager,  the  Count  Sommatino,  being  anxious  to  resist  the 
combination,  exclaimed  in  Balfe's  presence,  •*  Oh,  if  I  had  but  one  more 
opera  without  a  chorus,  I'd  punish  them  severely.  I  could  go  on  for  a  while  with 
tne  Matrimonio  Segreto  and  L'lnganno  Felice,  but  they  would  only  carry  me  on 
for  a  few  nights." 

"  If,  then,"  replied  Balfe,  "you  can  give  me  twenty  days,  you  shall  have  one 
to  suit  your  purpose." 

The  Count  at  once  took  him  at  his  word.  The  poet  of  the  theatre  was  sent 
for,  the  subject  chosen,  and  an  opera  called  /  Rivali  di  se  Stessi^  founded  on  the 
French  vaudeville,  Les  Rivaux  de  soi  meme,  written  within  the  promised  time, 
was  produced  with  great  success,  Mdlle.  Lipparini,  Signer  Boccacini,  and  Sca- 
lesi,  taking  the  principal  parts. 

After  fulfilling  his  year's  engagement  at  Palermo,  he  went  to  Fiacenza,  where 
he  sang  for  some  time ;  then  to  Bergamo,  where  he  met  Mdlle.  Lina  Roscr« 
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prima  dorma  of  the  troupe,  and  married  her  shortly  afterwards.  We  find  him 
next  at  Pavia,  haying  b«en  engaged  to  bring  out  Rossini's  Mose  in  Egitto.  At 
the  first  rehearsal  of  this  opera,  an  incident  occurred  which  led  to  an  unfortunate 
result.  Signor  RoUa,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Allessandro  RoUa,  the  leader  of 
the  orchestra  of  La  Scala  at  Milan,  was  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Pavia,  and  having 
perceived  that  Balfe  was  taking  upon  himself  to  give  directions  not  only  to  the 
chorus,  but  to  the  musicians,  became  annoyed  and  disconcerted  at  his  interfe> 
rence.  At  a  passage  for  the  violin,  which  occurs  in  the  first  act,  Rolla  said  •*  it  was 
not  writton  for  the  instrument,"  and  being  so  difficult,  was  almost  impossible  to 
play  ;  to  which  Balfe  exclaimed,  "  Rossini  was  a  violin-plaver,  and  knew  what 
he  wrote.  The  passao;e  is  easy  enough.  Shift  your  hand  higher  up  and  you  will 
do  it."  On  hearing  this,  poor  Rolla  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and  bursting 
into  a  torrent  of  passion,  looked  up  at  Balfe  and  exclaimed,  "  Signor^  Dottore 
venite  qu^  suonate  per  me,  ed  io  andero  cantare  per  voi,*' 

The  challenge  was  at  once  accepted,  down  Balfe  jumped  into  the  orchestra, 
took  up  a  violin,  and  played  the  disputed  passage  in  such  a  masterly  manner  that 
he  was  applauded  by  every  one  present.  This  triumph  had  such  an  effect  on 
Signor  Rolla,  that  he  left  the  theatre  at  once,  returned  home,  took  to  his  bed,  and 
died  in  a  few  months  afterwards  from  the  effect  of  wounded  pride.  No  one  felt 
this  more  than  Balfe,  who,  while  he  resided  in  Pavia,  never  tailed  to  visit  Rolla, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  his  peace  with  him  before  he  died.  It  was 
here  his  opera,  Un  avvertimento  at  gelosi,  was  first  performed.  He  wrote  it 
for  his  benefit,  and  on  that  and  subsequent  occasions,  it  met  with  favourable 
reception.  His  next  and  third  opera  was  brought  out  at  Milan,  Enrico 
Quarto  al  passo  de  la  Mttrno^  which  became  an  established  favourite  all  through 
Italy.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Malibran.  She 
came  to  Milan  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  for  which  she  was  to  receive  3,000  francs 
a  n^ht.  Balfe  having  called  on  her,  she  told  him  that  she  had  heard  his  opera 
of  Enrico,  and  would  insist  on  his  being  engaged  at  La  Scala.  To  this  the 
management  at  once  acceded,  fixing  his  salary  at  1,000  francs  a  night.  During 
the  engagement  he  performed  lago  in  Otello ;  Dandini  in  the  Cenerentola,  and 
Figaro  in  //  Barbiere,  with  the  great /wiwia  donna.  He  then  accompanied  her  to 
Vienna,  where  he  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Fenici  on  similar  terms.  While 
there,  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  an  opera  (the  subject  from  Hamlet)  which  he 
took  up  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Donzelli,  who,  as  well  as  Malibran,  was  to  have 
sustained  a  principal  part ;  but  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  having  taken 
place,  the  engagements  of  all  the  artists  were  dissolved.  This  circumstance  had  well 
nigh  ruined  a  manager  named  Gallo,  who  had  just  completed  the  building  of  a 
theatre  roofed  with  glass,  which  he  called  "  II  Teatro  Emenonitio."  In  his  despair, 
he  waited  uponMdlle.  Malibran,  told  her  how  he  was  circumstanced,  and  entreated 
that  she  would  sing  one  night  for  him,  for  which  he  offered  her  200  Napoleons. 
The  terms  were  accepted,  and  Sonnambula  was  performed  to  a  house  crammed  to 
suffocation,  Donzelli  playing  Elvino,  and  Balfe,  Rodolpho.  An  incident  oc- 
curred just  before  she  began  to  sing  the  Jinale,  "  Ah,  non  guinge,"  which  produced 
a  scene  of  excitement  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  stage.  Happening 
to  tread  upon  some  of  the  flowers  of  her  bouquet,  which  she  had  been  using  in 
the  previous  moment,  she  slipped,  and  would  have  fallen  had  not  Balfe  cauzht  her 
in  his  arms.  In  her  endeavour  to  save  herself,  she  kicked  off  one  of  her  sappers, 
which  fell  into  the  pit,  and  a  scramble  at  once  took  place  among  the  occupants 
of  that  part  of  the  house  to  possess  such  a  precious  memento  of  the  great  artist. 
In  the  struggle,  they  were  soon  joine<l  by  several  persons  from  the  front  circle  of 
boxes,  upon  perceiving  which,  Malibran  took  off  the  other  slipper  and  threw  it 
among  the  combatants,  who  soon  tore  it  and  its  fellow  into  a  thousand  fragment- 
ary relics.  The  performance  was,  aft«r  a  considerable  time,  resumed,  and  she 
proceeded  with  the  Jinale.  During  the  last  bars  of  the  rondo,  the  poor  old 
manaorer,  Gallo,  walked  upon  the  stage,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  feeling 
speech  told  the  public  that  that  night's  representation  had  saved  him  from  ruin, 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  theatre  should  henceforward  be  called  *'  Teatro 
Malibran." 

Malibran  left  Vienna*  promising  Balfe  to  get  him  an  engagement  in  England 
to  write  an  opera.  Shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to  Milan,  and  being 
advised  by  his  friend,  Puzzi,   proceeded  to  London,   where  an  engagement 
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was  at  once  made  to  him  to  sing  at  the  Antient  and  Philharmonic  Concerts* 
At  this  time  Drury.Lane  was  closed,  the  leading  English  vocalists  being 
employed  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  then  under  Mr.  Arnold's  direction,  upon 
whom  he  called  and  offered  his  services.  Mr.  Arnold  knew  nothinoj  about 
Balfe,  but  being  referred  to  Malibran  and  Grisi,  he  very  soon  ascertained  who  he 
was,  and  arrangements  were  at  once  entered  into  for  the  production  of  an  opera, 
which  was  to  be  completed  in  six  weeks.  The  treasury  of  the  theatre  beginning 
to  fail,  and  Mr.  Arnold  being  unable  to  afford  to  bring  out  the  work  in  the  way 
which  the  composer  considere<l  it  deserved  to  be,  the  opera  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  house  soon  aflerclosecL  It  happened  then  that  Mr.  Bunn  had  just  returned 
to  town,  and  having  sent  for  Mr.  Mapleson,  the  librarian  and  copyist  of  the 
Lyceum,  who  had  all  the  parts  of  the  opera  copied,  asked  him,  *'  W'hat's  that 
rubbish  they  have  been  rehearsing  at  the  Englisn  Opera ;  and  who  is  this  Signer 
Balfe  ?"  Upon  which  Mapleson  gave  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  music 
which  he  had  heard,  and  strongly  advised  Bunn  to  send  for  the  new  composer. 
He  at  once  acted  upon  the  advice,  and  speedily  arranged  terms  with  Balfe  for 
the  production  of  the  Siege  of  Rochelle,  which  was  first  represented  at  Drury- 
lane  on  the  29th  October,  1635.  But  here  is  Mr.  Bunn*8  account  of  it  in  his 
interesting  book,  "  The  Stage  before  and  behind  the  Curtain" : — 

**  I  had  this  season  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  English  public  a  young  man 
of  sreat  musical  attainments,  which  I  conceived  were  not  destined  *to  blush  unseen, 
and  waste  their  sweets  upon  the  desert  air  ;*  and  I  was  determined,  at  all  events,  to 
test  my  own  opinion  by  that  of  the  public.  Mr.  Balfe,  when  I  was  stage  manager 
of  Drury  Lane,  in  1823,  was  an  humble  member  of  the  orchestra — *in  coarse  and 
homely  phraseology,*  a  fiddler ;  and,  when  introduced  to  me  in  the  summer  of  1635, 
bis  name  and  his  fame  (then  become  entirely  continental)  were  new  to  me.  The  beau- 
ties of  the  first  work  he  was  desirous  of  bringing  out  were  admitted  by  many  able 
judges  of  music,  and  strenuously  impressed  upon  me  by  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Cooke  (  Turn,  for  fear  of  mistake).  The  Sieye  ofRochelle  was  accordingly  produced,  and 
its  success  verified  every  judgment  that  had  been  delivered  upon  its  merits.  Though 
not  calculated  in  itself  to  prove  highly  attractive,  it  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  linked 
in  representation  with  the  JeweM,  and  thus  ran  seventy  nights  the  first  season.  It 
became  the  fashion,  as  it  invariably  does  in  this  country,  to  abuse  a  man  the  momt^nt 
his  abilities  beffin  to  denote  a  mental  superiority  over  those  he  is  surrounded  by. 
In  France,  Itiuy,  and  Germany,  every  species  of  encouragement  is  held  out  to  a 
rising  genius — m  England,  he  is  subject  to  every  possible  detraction;  and  the 
moment  Balfe^s  talent  burst  out  upon  the  town,  it  was  assailed  by  the  most  un- 
warrantable attacks.  Persons  calling  themselves  musical  judges  were  loud  in 
their  assertions  that  every  note  of  the  Siege  of  Ruchelle  was  stolen  from  Ricci's 
opera  of  Chiara  de  Rosenberg  ;  and  it  was  not  until  this  last-named  composition  was 
produced  by  the  Italian  Bufi^)  Company,  under  the  spirited  direction  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
that  these  self-constituted  judges  tardily  and  reluctantly  admitted,  that  there  were 
not  half-a-dozen  bars  in  the  two  operas  that  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  each 
other." 

Bearing  out  Mr.  Bunn*s  observations  as  to  the  injustice  of  this  species  of  criti- 
cism, we  ourselves  recollect  how  that  charming  chorus,  Vive  le  Roi,  which  ter- 
minates the  first  act,  was  assailed  as  being  a  glaring  copy  of  Weber's  glee, 
Er^oy  thyself  where'er  thou  art*  Our  readers,  however^  shall  judge  how  far  thi^ 
accusation  was  well  founded — 

*'  Look  upon  thii  picture  and  on  this.** 

YON      WEBER. 


thy    -    self     where  - 

BALTE'S  VIVE  LE  ROI  "  SIEGE  OF  ROCHSLLE.' 


fir ■ r 

Swear  -  ing       death       to         trail   -    or  slave. 
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But  even  snpposing  that  there  was  similarity  in  the  design,  Mr.  Balfe  may 
console  himself  with  the  happy  reflection,  that  he  has  many  bright  examples  of 
plagiarism  in  the  best  works  of  some  of  Uie  standard  composers.  Here»  lor  in- 
stance,  is  an  air  every  one  knows : — 


BARBER  OF   SEYILLE. 


;:^ 


Zlt 


ti. 


Zlt 


ti. 


Zit 


ti. 


Pia    •      no. 


Is  not  this  plainly  expressed  in  Haydn's  Seasons  f — > 


S 


2=|E 


A^ 


* 


With       joy        th'im  .pa   -   tient       hus  -   band  -  man. 
And  again  in  Mozart's  chef  d*onivre,  Don  Giovanni : — 


da    -    rem 


ma    -    no. 


Almost  note  for  note  the  same  in  Haydn's  Creation,  '*  Most  beautiful  appear :"— 

f-1 


£ff=2==5: 


Is 


:i".rr:* 


Most 


beau   -   ti     •     ful 


ap    -    pear. 


But  one  by  Mendelssohn,  in  his  Christmas  Present,  and  we  have  done  :— 


Why,  here  is  our  countr3rman,  Sampson  Carter's*  song,  Oh,  Nanny,  unit  thou  gang 
with  me  f — 


O 


Nan   -    ny 


vilt       thou 


which  we  would  almost  hazard  asserting  as  a  certainty  Mendelssohn  never  heard; 
but  still  none  can  deny  the  unmistakeablo  likeness. 

But  to  return.  Balfe's  next  opera  was  The  Maid  of  Artois,  in  which  poor 
Malibran  took  the  town  by  storm  with  her  matchless  performance  of  Isoiine. 
It  produced  to  the  management,  by  sixteen  nights*  representation,  the  sum  of 
j£5,690  lis.,  being  a  nightly  avernge  of  £355.  Mr.  Bunn  tells  a  very  amusing 
anecdote  of  Malibran,  the  circumstance  connected  with  which  took  place  on  the 
first  night  of  the  performance  of  the  opera.  **She  had  (as  he  writes)  borne  along 
the  two  hrst  acts  on  the  first  night  of  performance  in  such  a  flood  of  triumph, 
that  she  was  bent,  by  some  almost  superhuman  eflbrt,  to  continue  its  glory  to 
the  final  fall  of  the  curtain.  I  went  into  her  dressing-room  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  third  act,  to  ask  how  she  felt,  and  she  replied,  '  Very 


*  Formerly  organist  to  St.  Werhnrgh's,  Dublin. 
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tired ;  but'  (and  here  her  eye  of  fire  suddenly  lighted  up),  *  you  angry  devil,  if 
you  will  contrive  to  get  me  a  pint  of  porter  in  the  desert  scene,  you  shall  have 
an  encore  to  your  finale.'  Had  I  been  dealing  with  any  other  performer,  I 
should,  perhaps,  have  hesitated  in  complying  with  a  request  that  might  have  been 
dangerous  in  its  application  at  the  moment,  but  to  check  her  powers  was  to  an- 
nihilate them.  I  therefore  arranged  that,  behind  the  pillar  of  drifted  sand,  on 
which  she  falls  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  towards  the  close  of  the  desert  scene,  a 
small  aperture  should  be  made  in  the  stage  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  from  under- 
neath the  stage,  through  that  aperture,  a  pewter  pint  of  porter  was  conveyed 
to  the  parched  lips  of  this  rare  child  of  song,  which  so  revived  her  after  the 
terrible  exertion  the  scene  led  to,  that  she  electrified  the  audience,  and  had 
strength  to  repeat  the  charm  with  the  finale  to  The  Maid  of  Artois.  The 
novelty  of  the  circumstance  so  tickled  her  fancy,  and  the  draught  itself  was  so 
extremely  refreshing,  that  it  was  arranged,  during  the  subsequent  run  of  the 
opera,  for  the  negro  slave  at  the  head  of  the  governor's  procession  to  have  in 
the  gourd  suspended  to  his  neck,  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  beverage,  to 
be  applied  to  her  lips  on  his  first  beholding  the  apparently  dying  Isoline." 

The  next  opera  written  by  Balfe  was  Catherine  Orey,  which  was  followed  by 
Falstafft  Joan  of  Arc,  Keolanthe,  Puits  d*  Amour,  Quatre  Fils  Aymon,  which  all 
enjoyed  various  degrees  of  success.  In  1839  he  became  lessee  of  the  English 
Opera  House,  but  the  speculation  was  by  no  means  profitable.  The  Bohemian 
Girl,  which  was"  his  next  opera  in  order  of  writing,  was  performed  at  Drury- 
lane,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  operas  ever,  produced  on  the 
English  stSL^e,  The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark  was  his  next  composition,  which,  in  our 
judgment,  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  The  Bohemian  Girl.  The  latter  how- 
ever, had  a  much  longer  run,  and  to  celebrate  its  hundredth  representation,  a 
magnificent  breakfast  service  of  plate  was  presented  to  him  on  the  stage  of 
Drury-lane,  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  his  benefit.  The  inscription  on  the 
salver  denoted  that  the  plate  had  been  subscribed  for  by  a  few  friends,  as  a  small 
testimony  of  their  admiration  of  the  talents  of  the  composer  of  eleven  successful 
operas,  and  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  performance  of  The  Bohemian  Girl, 

The  Enchantress,  The  Bondman,  VEtoile  de  Seville,  The  Maid  of  Honour, 
Elfrida  (not  yet  produced),  will,  we  believe,  complete  our  list  of  his  leading 
compositions.  In  Vienna,  Frankfort,  and  Berlin,  several  of  his  works  have  been 
done  into  German,  and  thus  he  has  the  notoriety  of  having  had  his  operas  pass  the 
test  of  some  of  the  most  criticjd  continental  audiences.  "During  his  stay  in 
Berlin,"  writes  the  correspondent  of  the  Musical  World,  "  it  has  been  one  un- 
ceasing fete  ;  received  in  the  first  society,  courted  by  every  body,  he  has  not  had 
an  instant's  repose.  The  King  and  the  Royal  Family  have  been  untiring  in 
their  attention  to  Mr.  Balfe  ;  aud  besides  a  present  from  his  Majesty  of  a  magni- 
ficent emerald  brooch  set  in  diamonds  of  great  value,  the  Queen  and  Princes  are 
most  liberal  in  kindness  and  presents  to  the  family  of  the  popular  composer." 

In  Dublin  his  operas  have  been  performed  with  great  success;  and  on  one  of 
his  professional  visits  to  his  native  city  he  was  presented  with  a  valuable  gold 
snuff-box,  on  the  cover  of  which  there  is  a  raised  harp,  in  which  the  letter  "B." 
is  entwined — a  graceful  indication  of  his  connexion  with  the  country  that  gave 
him  birth.  His  sister,  Miss  Balfe,  who  possesses  talent  of  no  mean  order,  has 
long  resided  in  Dublin.  Her  name  is  almost  always  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  concerts  of  some  of  our  leading  musical  societies ;  while,  as  a 
teacher,  she  enjoys  considerable  reputation  for  imparting  purity  of  style. 

Balfe's  subsequent  career  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  He  now  deserv- 
edly occupies  the  high  position  of  Conductor  of  Music  to  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre;  but  whether  his  orchestra,  or  that  conducted  at  the  rival  establishment, 
is  the  more  perfect,  we  shall  leave  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  better  enabled 
to  discuss  the  point.  For  ourselves  we  shall  only  say,  that  we  hear  both  with  in- 
tense gratification.  Of  his  compositions  a  great  deal  might  be  critically  said, 
and  if  we  thought  our  readers  at  all  disposed,  we  might  enter  into  a  learned 
disquisition  as  to  their  merits  and  demerits.  We  shall  content  ourselves,  how- 
ever, by  expressing  an  opinion,  that  what  he  has  written  is  more  or  less 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  been  too  rapidly  done  ;  and  that  the  general 
design,  as  well  as  the  details  of  his  works,  have  suffered,  not  from  want 
of  luiowledge  of  his  art,  but  from  the  necessity  of  his  completing  his  operas 
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vitbiii  a  givQU  tune.  The  million,  however,  he  has  pleased  beyond  all  question, 
and  we  ooubt  very  much,  nay,  we  almost  say  with  certainty,  that  there  is  no 
English  composer  who  can  write  so  good  melody  as  this  Iruhman  Balfe.  In  n 
very  well- written  sketch  of  him  which  we  find  in  Ellis's  Record  of  the  Mu. 
sical  Union  (a  publication,  by  the  way,  containing  most  valuable  essays  on 
musical  subjects),  the  writer  says,  "We  recollect  hearing  Balfe  reply  to  a 
friend  who  had  ouoted  him  an  ill-natured  criticism,  '  Let  others  try  to  write 
better  than  I.'  There  are  hundreds  in  Paris  capable  of  making  a  good  scene, 
and  if  they  could  produce  effective  melodies,  they  would  not  permit  an  Irishman 
to  compose  for  their  National  Theatres."  This  is  all  true,  but  we  cannot  help 
agreeing  with  the  passage  which  follows.  *'  He  has  yet  to  produce  a  work  that 
shall  occupy  a  worthy  place  in  the  archives  of  the  French  National  Theatre* 
by  the  sides  of  the  cAe/"  eTonivr^j  of  Mehul,  Gluck,  Spontini,  Rossini,  Meyer- 
ber,  and  Auber." 

It  has  been  proposed  by  the  writer  of  an  admirable  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  Chambers'i  Edinburgh  Journal,  that  one  Italian  opera  is  quite  sum^ 
cient  in  London,  '*  and  that  both  companies  mightjoin  in  one  effective  and  lu- 
crative  establiiihment,  leaving  the  other  open  for  English  operas,  that  is  to  say, 
for  not  only  classical  foreign  operas  translated  into  English,  but  as  an  arena  for 
the  employment  of  English  singers,  and  of  the  rapidly  rising  school  of  English 
composers.  An  essential  feature  of  the  plan  should  be  a  scale  of  prices  /or  the 
English  opera,  such  as  would  render  good  music  more  acceptable  to  the  middle 
cla^s.  For  the  direction  of  such  a  theatre  Mr.  Balfe  has  been  unanimously 
designated  by  the  whole  musical  public  as,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  mosi 
fitting  individual."  And  so  he  is ;  but  we  fear  that  before  he  resigns  his  baton 
at  her  Majesty's,  and  undertakes  the  responsibility  of  management,  he  must 
have  very  clear  and  satisfactor}'  evidence  that  the  public  will  support  an  English 
in  preference  to  an  Italian  opera.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  has  written  a  work 
to  an  English  libretto,  which  is  to  be  performed  in  London  during  the  present 
season.  We  hope  so  ;  for  while  we  are  taking  our  stand  along  side  of  foreigners 
in  that  wondrous  display  which  is  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
world,  we  should  endeavour  to  show  them,  ere  they  return  to  their  own  coun- 
tries, that  we  can  compete  in  music  as  successfully  as  we  have  been  enabled  to 
do  in  other  departments  of  arts  and  industry.  There  are  other  excellent  mo. 
sicians  beside  Mr.  Balfe  who  could  bear  their  part  in  showing  that  England 
and  Ireland  are  making  advances  in  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  music ;  and 
we  repeat,  that  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  to  prove  the  fact. 

In  Ireland  we  have  already  the  nucleus  of  a  musical  school,  which,  if  liberally 
supported,  and  steadily  conducted  may  yet  be  an  academy,  and,  we  hope  wita 
a  royal  charter,  sending  forth  well-educated  musicians  to  earn  fame  and  nonoor 
by  the  instruction  which  they  shall  receive  in  their  native  country.  It  has  beea 
placed  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Levey,  the  eminent  violinist ;  and  we 
have  every  confidence  that  much  good  can  be  done,  if  those  who  have  founded 
the  institution  will  only  persevere.  Balfe,  having  heard  of  its  establishment,  has 
most  generously  contributed  to  its  support,  by  presenting  the  directors  with  a 
song  of  his  own  composition,  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  which  will  be  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  academy  was  founded.  When  we  say  that  Jonathaa 
Freke  Slinssby  has  written  the  poetry,  may  we  not  hope  that,  united  to  such  a 
flowing  m^ody  as  the  composer  of  the  **  Light  of  other  Days"  can  write,  we  shallt 
ere  long,  see  me  song  on  the  piano- fortes  of  all  our  musical  friends. 

We  have  now  told  you  all  we  know,  dear  reader,  about  Michael  Balfe.  Fortune 
has  followed  and  favoured  him.  We  think  he  deserves  her  sifts ;  and  feeling  that, 
as  a  distinguished  composer  and  accomplished  musician,  lie  has  done  credit  to 
Ireland,  we  have  given  him  a  niche  in  our  gallery.  Do,  then,  look  at  his  par* 
trait  once  more,  and  say  whether  you  ever  saw  a  better  likeness. 


1851. J 
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I^  WM  oiii>  {^eafSDt  task,  gome  fifteen 
Qr  Bixteen  years  affo,  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  this  journal  to  give  an  account 
of  Wordsworth's  "Yarrow  Revisited," 
and  his  poem  then  published.*  The 
reverential  feeling  which  we  then  had 
an  opportunity  of  expressing,  was  one 
that  had  grown  up  with  us  from  what 
we  may  call  our  childhood,  for  acci- 
dental circumstances  of  early  life  had 
made  us  familiar  with  the  '*  Lyrical 
Ballads"  long  before  the  name  of  Words- 
worth was  everywhere  held  in  honour. 
His  poems,  and  the  poems  of  Coleridge, 
in  that  collection,  we  were  as  perfectly 
acquainted  with  as  it  was  possible  for 
us  to  be  with  works  which  it  requires 
thoughtful  manhood  perfectly  to  ap- 

£reciate.  Coleridge's  poems  we  had 
nown  long  before  we  knew  his  name, 
which  was  not  communicated  in  the 
edition  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  in 
which  we  first  read  his  "  Ancient 
IdARiNER,'*  and  "Love;"  and  we  think 
we  cannot  err  in  saying,  that  at  that 
very  early  period,  whether  it  is  that 
the  wonderful  has  for  childhood  charms 
that  nothing  else  possesses,  and  that 
we  are  then  living  m  a  state  that  is  for 
ever  engaged  in  anticipation,  and 
therefore  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  that  does  not  speak  of  more 
than  earth,  these  poems  of  Coleridge's 
were  to  us  what  gave  the  great  interest 
to  the  book.  Of  Wordsworth's  part  of 
it  the  portion  which  now  gives  us  most 
delight  was  then  held  by  us  as  of  lower 
account.  They  were  the  days,  in 
which,  of  the  Bible,  the  Apocalypse 
was  our  favourite  book,  ana  this  for 
its  wonders,  which  were  realities  to 
our  imagination  ;  and  the  Song  of  So- 
lomon, than  which  language  has  no- 
thing more  beautiful.  The  time  of 
life  had  not  arrived  in  which  men  find 
more  pleasure  in  *«  Proverbs,"  and  in 
"  Ecclesiastes."  Our  first  knowledge 
of  the  name  of  Coleridge  was  some 
years  after,  when  the  first  verses  which 
we  saw,  knowing  them  to  be  his,  were 
passages  which  he  had  contributed  to 
Southey's  "  Joan  of  Arc."  These, 
though,  we  believe,  written  at  an  ear- 


lier period  than  the  poetns  published 
by  Wordsworth,  did  not  fall  into  our 
hands  till  somewhat  a  later  date.  Why 
do  we  mention  all  this  ?-— partly,  be- 
cause it  is  pleasanter  to  write  without 
any  reserve — partly,  because  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  state  that,  in  our  esti- 
mate of  Wordsworth,  we  are  not  in  the 
circumstances  of  those  with  whom  it 
is  likely  to  be  varied,  either  for  praise 
or  blame,  by  ever  having  had  preju- 
dices to  overcome.  If  he  has  triumphed 
over  the  views  of  style  which  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  to  express  any 
sentiment  in  verse,  without  disfiguring 
it  by  artificial  diction,  we  can  scarcely 
be  perfect  judges  of  what  he  has  done 
in  this  way,  as  we  happen  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  his  works  before  we 
met  any  of  those  written  in  the  style 
of  which  he  complains,  and  of  which 
we  learn  more  from  his  own  prefaces 
than  from  any  other  source  of  informa- 
tion. In  judging  of  his  own  style,  we 
compare  mm  with  the  living,  and  not 
with  the  dead — with  Spenser,  with 
Cowley,  with  Milton,  not  with  the 
Rosa  Matildas,  and  Merricks,  of 
whom  really  nothing  whatever  would 
be  known  by  any  one,  but  for  Gif- 
fbrd's  verse  and  Wordsworth's  prose ; 
and  of  whom,  in  their  days  of  the  flesh, 
a  good  deal  less  was  thought  than  the 
satirist  and  the  poet  persuaded  them- 
selves. 

That  Wordsworth,  however,  has  ex- 
ercised greater  influence  on  English 
poetical  literature  than  any  man  of  our 
days,  may  be  safely  affirmed.  With- 
out seeking  to  determine  the  place 
which  he  shall  ultimately  be  regarded 
as  holding,  when  considered  relatively 
to  Byron  and  to  Scott,  we  cannot 
but  assign  to  him  greater  influence  on 
the  writers,  if  not  on  the  readers,  of 
poetry,  than  either  of  those  great  mas- 
ters possessed  ;  and  in  the  case  of  By- 
ron, if  we  were  to  divide  his  poems,  as 
the  German  critics  do  those  of  their 
Schiller,  into  periods  corresponding 
with  his  progress  in  the  art,  the  poems 
of  some  three  or  four  years  commencing 
with  "  Manfired,"  and  the  third  canto  of 
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'<  Childe  Harold  "  speak  in  every  line  of 
his  successful  study  of  Wordsworth. 
It  was  we  think,  however,  but  a  stage 
in  his  progress ;  for  with  what  are,  pro- 
perly spiking,  his  dramatic  works, 
"  Manfred "  cannot  be  classed.  In 
" Sardanapalus,"  and  the  "Two  Fos- 
cari,"  for  instance,  he  has  passed  into  a 
wholly  new  style ;  and  in  the  passages 
of  "Don  Juan,"  in  which  he  is  true 
to  himself  and  his  better  genius — for 
in  truth,  some  of  the  latter  cantos  are 
not  merely  unworthy  of  him,  but  abso- 
lutely worthless,  and  little  better  than 
mere  gin-and-water — the  style  is  ab. 
solutely  his  own,  never  suggesting  any 
other  writer. 

Of  Wordsworth,  however,  it  is  our 
business  now  to  speak.  His  works 
cannot  but  be  for  many  years  a  study 
with  all  persons  who  cultivate  poetry 
as  an  art ;  and  the  formation  and  edu- 
cation of  a  mind  producing  such  ef- 
fects on  so  many,  is  a  subject  of  .in. 
terest  to  all  men. 

The  volumes  before  us  can  scarcely 
be  called  his  biography.*  Of  incident 
in  a  life  so  uneventful  as  his,  there  was 
little  to  relate.  The  circumstances  in 
which  his  poems  were  created,  and  the 
history,  which  it  may  be  possible  now 
to  recover,  and  only  now,  that  accom- 
panied each,  and  that  cannot  but  be, 
if  recovered,  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
perfectly  understanding  it,  it  would  be 
dei<irable  for  us  to  have  recorded.  This 
could  only  be  done  by  a  person  possess- 
ing such  opportunities  as  his  nephew, 
who  has  drawn  up  this  memoir,  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed ;  'and  even, 
with  such  opportunities,  in  order  that 
the  work  should  be  at  all  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  biographer  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  art  which 
was  Wordsworth's  great  distinction. 
No  biographer  could  have  been  select- 
ed,  in  this  particular  case,  combining 
almost  all  the  qualifications  desirable, 
in  so  high  a  degree,  as  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge ;  but  death  removed  him  a  few 
months  before  Wordsworth.  The  vo- 
lumes before  us  are  valuable — not  as 
valuable  as  they  might  have  been — but 
are  certainly  valuable,  as  often  giving 
us  passages  from  the  journals  of  Do- 
rothy Wordsworth,  the  poet's  sister, 
and  some  dictated  to  the  author  by 


the  poet  himself,  who  was  aware  of 
his  intention  of  publishing  this  me* 
moir,  and  approved  of  the  design.  The 
book  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
comment  on  the  poems,  than  a  formal 
biography. 
W  orasworth*8  grandfather  was  the  first 
of  the  name  of  Wordsworth  who  settled 
in  the  border  country.  The  name,  how- 
ever, existed  in  Yorkshire,  and  from 
the  Yorkshire  family  that  of  the  poet 
traces  its  descent.  An  almer}%  or  oak- 
press,  of  the  date  of  1525,  was  given 
to  Wordsworth  by  Colonel  Beaumonty 
an  inscription  on  which  describes  it  as 
made  for  a  William  Wordsworth  of 
that  time.  Wordsworth's  mother  died 
in  the  year  1778,  and  his  father  when 
the  poet  was  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  just  returned  from  school  at 
Hawkeshead,  where  he  had  been  from 
his  ninth  year.  Wordsworth's  school- 
days were  happy  ones,  for  he  could  read 
whatever  books  he  liked ;  and  he  read 
all  Fielding's  works,  **  Don  Quixote," 
"  Gil  Bias,"  "Gulliver's Travels,"  and 
the  "Tale  of  a  Tub."  His  first  verses, 
which  are  given  here,  were  what  we  may 
describe  as  a  finished  poem,  in  which 
the  more  familiiu*  cadences  of  Pope's 
versification  are  skilfully  imitated;  a 
poem  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
member, and  nothing  likely  to  ofiend 
the  ear,  and  which  we  do  not  feel  sur- 
prised at  hearing  was  regarded  as 
something  wonderful  by  his  schoolmas- 
ter and  schoolftjllows.  These  verses 
were  followed  by  other  school  exer- 
cises, and  their  success  led  him  to  write 
a  long  poem,  running  over  his  own  ad- 
ventures, and  the  scenery  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  had  been  brought  up. 
In  1787,  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  Col- 
lege his  maternal  uncle,  Dr.  Cook- 
son,  had  been  a  Fellow.  The  master. 
Dr.  Chevallier,  died  soon  afler;  but 
we  must  give  this  part  of  his  life  from 
the  poet's  own  account : — 

"  In  the  month  of  October,  1787, 1  was 
sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of 
whioli  my  uncle.  Dr.  Cookson,  had  been 
a  Fellow.  The  Master,  Dr.  Chevallier, 
died  very  soon  after;  and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  time,  iiis  body,  after 
being  placed  in  the  coffin,  was  removed 
to  the  ball  of  the  college,  and  the  pall, 
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spread  over  the  coffin,  was  stuck  over  by 
copies  of  verses,  English  or  Latin,  the 
compositionofthestudentsof  St.  John's. 
]My  uncle  seemed  mortified  when  upon  In- 
quiry he  learnt  that  none  of  those  verses 
were  from  my  pen,  *  because,'  said  he, 
*  it  would  have  been  a  fair  opportunity 
for  distinguishing  yourself/  1  did  not, 
however,  regret  that  1  had  been  silent 
on  this  occasion,  as  I  felt  no  interest  in 
the  deceased  person,  with  whom  I  had 
had  no  intercourse,  and  whom  1  had 
never  seen  but  during  his  walks  in  the 
college  grounds. 

**  When  at  school,  I,  with  the  other 
boys  of  the  same  standing,  was  put  upon 
reading  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  ;  and  also 
in  algebra  1  learnt  simple  and  quadratic 
equations  ;  and  this  was  for  me  unlucky, 
because  I  had  a  full  twelvemonth's  start 
of  the  freshmen  of  my  year,  and  accord- 
ingly got  into  rather  an  idle  way ;  read- 
ing nothing  but  classic  authors  according 
to  my  fancy,  and  Italian  poetry.  My 
Italian  master  was  named  Tsola,  and  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  Gray  the  poet. 
As  I  took  to  these  studies  with  much 
interest,  ho  was  proud  of  the  progress  I 
made.  Under  his  correction  I  translated 
the  Vision  of  Mirza,  and  two  or  three 
other  papers  of  the  *  Spectator  *  into 
Italian.  In  the  month  of  August,  1790, 
I  set  off  for  the  Continent,  in  compa- 
nionship with  Robert  Jones,  a  Welsh- 
man, a  fellow-collegian.  We  went  staff 
in  hand,  without  knapsacks,  and  carrying 
each  his  needments  tied  up  in  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  with  about  £20  a-piece  in 
our  pockets.  We  crossed  from  Dover 
and  landed  at  Calais  on  the  eve  of  tho 
day  when  the  king  was  to  swear  fidelity 
to  the  new  constitution  :  an  event  which 
was  solemnised  with  due  pomp  at  Calais. 
On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  we  started 
and  slept  at  Ardres.  For  what  seemed 
best  to  me  worth  recording  in  this  tour, 
see  the  *  Poem  of  my  own  Life.* 

"  After  taking  my  degree  in  January, 
1791,  I  went  to  London,  stayed  there 
some  time ;  and  then  visited  my  friend 
Jones,  who  resided  in  theValelof  Clwydd, 
North  Wales.  Along  with  him  I  made 
a  pedestrian  tour  through  North  Wales, 
for  which  also  see  the  Poem. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1791  I  went  to 
Paris,  where  I  stayed  some  little  time, 
and  then  went  to  Orleans,  with  a  view 
of  being  out  of  the  way  of  my  own  coun- 
trymen, that  I  might  learn  to  speak  the 
language  fluently.  At  Orleans,  and 
Blois,  and  Paris,  on  my  return,  I  passed 
fifteen  or  sixteen  months.  It  was  a 
stirring  time.  The  king  was  dethroned 
when  I  was  at  Blois,  and  the  massacres 
of  September  took  place  when  I  was  at 
Orleans.  But  for  these  matters  see  also 
the  poem.  I  came  home  before  the  exe- 
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cution  of  the  king,  and  passed  the  sub- 
sequent time  among  friends  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  till  I  settled  with  my 
only  sister  at  Racedown  in  Dorsetshire, 
in  the  year  1796. 

**  Here  we  were  visited  by  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, then  residing  at  Bristol ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  being  near  him  when  he  had 
removed  to  Nether- Stowey,  in  Somerset- 
shire, we  removed  to  Alfoxden,  three 
miles  from  that  place.  This  was  a  very 
pleasant  and  productive  time  of  my 
life.  Coleridge,  my  sister,  and  I,  set  off 
on  a  tour  to  Linton  and  other  places  in 
Devonshire ;  and  in  order  to  defray  his 
part  of  the  expense,  Coleridge  on  the 
same  afternoon  commenced  his  poem  of 
the  '  Ancient  Mariner,*  in  which  I  was 
to  have  borne  my  part,  and  a  few  verses 
were  written  by  me,  and  some  assist- 
ance given  in  planning  the  poem;  but 
our  styles  agreed  so  little,  that  I  with- 
drew from  the  concern,  and  he  finished 
it  himself. 

**  In  the  course  of  that  spring  I  com- 
posed many  poems,  most  of  which  were 
printed  at  Bristol,  in  one  volume,  by  my 
friend,  Joseph  Cottle,  along  with  Cole- 
ridge's *  Ancient  Mariner,'  and  two  or 
three  other  of  bis  pieces. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1798,  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Chester,  mv 
sister,  and  I,  crossed  from  Yarmouth 
to  Hamburgh,  where  we  remained  a  few 
days,  and  saw,  several  times,  Rlopstock 
the  poet.  Mr.  Coleridge  and  his  friend 
went  to  Ratzburg,  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  my  sister  and  I  preferred 
going  southward ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
cheapness,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Hartz  Mountains,  we  spent  the  win- 
ter at  the  old  imperial  city  of  Goslar. 
Tho  winter  was  perishing  cold — the 
coldest  of  this  century ;  and  the  good 
people  with  whom  we  lodged  told  me 
one  morning  that  they  expected  to  find 
me  frozen  to  death,  my  little  sleeping 
room  being  immediately  over  an  arch- 
way. However,  neither  my  sister  nor  I 
took  any  harm. 

"  We  returned  to  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  went  to  visit  our 
friends  the  Hutchinsons,  at  Sockburn- 
on-Tees,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  with 
whom  we  remained  till  the  19th  of  De- 
cember. We  then  came,  on  St.  Thomas's 
Day,  the  21st,  to  a  small  cottage  at 
Town-end,  Grasmere,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  tour  some  months  previously 
with  Mr.  Coleridge,  I  had  been  pleased 
with,  and  had  hired.  This  we  furnished 
for  about  a  hundred  pounds,  which  sum 
hpd  come  to  mv  sister  by  a  legacy  from 
her  uncle  Crackanthorp. 

**  I  fell  to  composition  immediately, 
and  published,  in  1800,  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  *  Lyrical  Ballads.' 

**  In  the  year  1802,  I  married  Mary 
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Hutchinson,  at  Brompton,  near  Scar- 
borough, to.  which  part  of  the  country 
the  family  had  removed  from  Sockburn. 
We  had  known  each  other  from  child- 
hood, and  had  practised  reading  and 
spelling  under  tne  same  old  dame  at 
Penritn,  a  remarkable  personage,  who 
had  taught  three  generations,  of  the 
upper  classes  principally,  of  the  town  of 
Penrith  and  its  neighbourhood. 

"  After  our  marriage  we  dwelt,  to- 
gether with  our  sister,  at  Townend, 
where  three  of  our  children  were  born. 
In  the  spring  of  1808,  the  increase  of  our 
family  caused  us  to  remove  to  a  larger 
bouse,  then  just  built,  Allan  Bank,  in 
the  same  vale,  where  our  two  younger 
children  were  born,  and  who  died  at  the 
rectory,  the  house  we  afterwards  occu- 
pied for  two  years.  They  died  in  1812, 
and  in  1813  we  came  to  Rydal  Mount, 
where  we  have  since  lived  with  no  fur- 
ther sorrow  till  1836,  when  my  sister 
became  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  our 
sister  Sarah  Hutchinson  died.  She  lived 
alternately  with  her  brother  and  with 
us." 

"We  have,  following  this  rapid  sketch 
of  his  life  by  the  poet,  his  nephew's 
description  of  Rydal  Mount,  the  poet's 
residence  during  the  last  thirty-eight 
years  of  his  life.  The  description  is  a 
nappy  one,  as  may  be  readily  believed 
by  any  one  who  remembers  the  power, 
in  this  way  exhibited,  in  Mr.  Words- 
•worth's  sketches  of  Grecian  scenery ; 
and  each  particular  feature  of  the 
landscape  is  sought  to  be  illustrated, 
by  references  to  passages  in  Words- 
worth's poetry,  which,  we  think,  it 
would  have  been  far  wiser  to  print  in 
full,  than  trust  either  to  the  reader's 
memory,  or  to  his  having  it  in  his  power 
to  refer  to  the  edition  of  the  Poems, 
by  the  pages  of  which,  and  not  by  the 
names  of  the  poems,  he  would  direct 
us  in  our  searcn  for  any  passage.  In- 
stead of  giving  Mr.  Wonlsworth*s  de- 
scription, which  is  embarrassed  by 
perpetual  references  to  an  edition  of 
the  poems,  which,  though  having  more 
than  one  edition  of  them,  we  do  not 
happen  to  possess,  we  prefer  giving 
Miss  Jewsbury's  pleasing  picture  in 
her  little  poem  called  the  "  Poet's 
Home  :"— 

"  Low  and  white,  yet  scarcely  seen 
Are  its  walls  for  mantling  green ; 
Not  a  window  lets  in  light 
But  through  flowers  clustering  bright ; 
Not  a  glance  may  wander  tliere 
But  it  falls  on  something  fair ; 
Garden  choice  and  fairy  mound, 
OnljTathat  no  elves  are  found ; 


Wmding  walk  and  sheltered  nook 

For  student  grave  and  graver  book ; 

Or  a  birdlike  bower,  perchance 

Y\t  for  maiden  and  romance. 

Then,  far  off,  glorious  sheen 

Of  wide  and  sunlit  waters  seen ; 

Hills  that  in  the  distance  lie, 

Blue  and  yielding  as  the  sky; 

And  nearer,  closing  round  the  nest, 

The  home  of  all  the  *  living  crest,' 

Other  rocks  and  mountains  stand 

Bugged,  yet  a  guardian  band, 

Like  those  that  did,  in  fable  old, 

Elysium  from  the  world  enfold,  1 

.     companions  meet 
Thou  shalt  have  in  thy  retreat : 
One  of  long-tried  love  and  truth, 
Thine  in  age  as  thine  in  youth ; 
One  whose  locks  of  partial  grey 
Whisper  somewhat  of  decay  ; 
Tet  whose  bright  and  beaming  eye 
Tells  of  more  that  cannot  die. 

Then  a  second  form  beyond 
Thine  too,  by  another  bond, 
Sportive,  tender,  graceful,  wild, 
Scarcely  woman,  more  than  child — 
One  who  doth  thy  heart  entwine 
Like  the  ever-dinging  vine ; 
One  to  whom  thou  art  a  stay. 
As  the  oak  that,  scarred  and  grey, 
Standeth  on  and  standeth  fast, 
Strong  and  stately  to  the  last 

Poet's  lot  like  this  hath  been ; 
Such,  perchance,  may  I  have  seen ; 
Or  in  fan<7's  fairy  Umd, 
Or  in  truth  and  near  at  hand : 
If  in  fancy,  then,  forsooth, 
Fancy  had  the  force  of  truth : 
If,  again,  a  tnith  it  were. 
Then  was  truth  as  fancy  fair ; 
But  whichever  it  might  be, 
'  *Twas  a  Paradise  to  me.'  " 

Wordsworth's  residence  has  been 
rendered  familiar  to  the  public  by  the 
engraving  prefixed  to  the  one-volumed 
edition  of  his  poems : — 

**  It  is  a  modest  mansion,  ofasobef 
hue,  tinged  with  weather  stains,  with 
two  tiers  of  five  windows  ;  on  the  right 
of  these  is  a  porch,  and  above,  and  to 
the  right,  are  two  other  windows,  the 
highest  looks  out  of  what  was  the  poet's 
bedroom.  The  gable  end  at  the  east, 
that  first  seen  on  entering  the  grounds 
from  the  road,  presents  on  tlw  ground- 
floor  the  window  ofthc  old  hall  or  dining- 
room.  The  house  is  mantled  over  here 
and  there  with  roses  and  ivy,  aud  jessa- 
mine and  Virginia  creeper, 

**  We  may  pause  on  the  threshold  of 
the  porch  at  the  hospitable  "  Salve,'* 
inscribed  on  the  pavement  brought  by  a 
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friend  from  Italy.  But  the  privaoy  of 
the  interior  shall  not  be  invaded.  Suffice 
to  say  that  in  the  old  ball  or  dining- 
room  stands  the  ancestral  almery 
brought  from  Penistone;  and  here  are 
engravings  of  poets — Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakspeare,  Ben  Johnson,  and  Milton — 
and  also  of  the  royal  children, — a  gift 
from  her  most '  gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen  to  the  Poet  Laureate.^ 

In  the  library  are  pictures  by  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  illustrating  Words- 
yrorth's  poems  of  "  The  Tborn,"  and 
"The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone."  In 
the  adjoining  room  is  the  portrait 
which  suggested  the  poem,  which  com- 
mences with  the  line,  "  Beguiled  into 
forgetfulness  of  care,"  and  which,  in 
his  edition  of  the  poems  before  us,  is 
numbered  48,  of  the  class  entitled, 
•*  Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection." 
On  the  staircase  is  a  picture,  brought 
from  Italy  by  his  son,  and  which  is 
mentioned  in  a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth's, 
beginning  with  the  lines — 

"  Giordino,  verily  thy  pencirs  skill 
Ilath  here  pourtrayed,  with  Nature's  hap- 
piest grace, 
The  fair  Endymion,  couched  on  Latmos* 
hill." 

Opposite  is  an  engraving  from  Hay- 
don's  picture  of  "  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington upon  the  field  of  Waterloo;" 
and  further  on  is  the  cuckoo  clock, 
still  **  warbling  its  icoorf-notes  wild"  as 
when,  in  sleepless  nights,  it  cheered 
the  poet. 

We  have  swd  that  the  poet's  family 
derive  their  descent  from  the  Words- 
worths  of  Penniston,  in  Yorkshire. 
Pedigrees  and  heraldic  information  of 
one  kind  or  other  on  the  subject  is 
given,  from  letters  to  the  poet  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hunter,  together  with  extracts 
from  his  history  of  Doncaster.  The 
connexion  between  the  Yorkshire  fa- 
mily and  that  of  the  poet  is,  we  think, 
sufficiently  established  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  same  Christian  names ; 
but  there  is  nothing  which  could  be  re- 
garded as  absolute  evidence  on  the 
subject,  or  which  would  give  much  aid 
were  a  question  of  title  or  property  de- 
pending. The  name  is  given  from 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  different  variations  of  spelling : — 
Wadsworth,  Wardesworth,  Wurdys- 
worth,  are  some  of  the  forms ;  but 
Wordesworth,  or  Wordsworth,  seems 
the  original,  of  which  the  others  are 


varieties.  On  an  old  oak  chest,  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  day,  which  was 
found  at  Penniston,  and  given  to  the 
poet,  the  spelling  is  Wordesworth.  In 
Percy's  *•  Reliques,"  in  his  notes  to  the 
*'  Dragon  of  Wantley,"  we  have  a 
Wordesworth  described  as  cousin  to 
the  dragon.  The  old  ballad  is  an 
amusing  one.  Under  the  guise  of  an 
encounter  with  the  dragon,  is  told  the 
story  of  a  lawsuit,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  tithes  was  tried 
and  determined.  We  do  not  think  that 
any  one  reading  the  poem  without  the 
notes,  could  ever  conjecture  its  sub- 
ject ;  and  even  with  all  the  assistance 
that  the  notes  give,  there  is  much  which 
remains  doubtful. 

Whamcliffe  Lodge  and  Whamcliffe 
Wood  are  in  the  parish  of  Penniston. 
Whamcliffe  is  also  called  Wantley. 
Therectory  of  Penniston  was  part  of  the 
dissolved  monastery  of  St.  Stephen's, 
and  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk's family.  He  endowed  therewith 
an  hospital  at  Sheffield.  The  trustees  of 
the  hospital  let  the  impropriate  tithes 
to  the  Wortley  family.  Nicholas 
Wortley,  under  this  grant,  sought  to 
take  the  tithes  in  kind ;  but  the  pa- 
rishioners established  a  modus.  The 
vicarage  of  Penniston  did  not  go  with 
the  rectory.  It  was  purchased  from 
Queen  £hzabeth  by  the  Bosville  fa- 
mily; and,  under  some  conveyance 
from  them,  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
ballad,  in  the  possession  of  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Rowlestowne. 

The  Dragon  of  Wantley  was  the 
great  tithe-devouring  Wortley : — 

"  This  dragon  had  two  farious  wings, 

Each  one  upon  his  shoulder, 
With  a  sting  in  his  tail  as  long  as  a  flail, 

Which  made  him  bolder  and  bolder. 
He  had  long  claws ;  and  in  his  jaws 

Four-and- forty  teeth  of  iron ; 
Vith  a  hide  as  tough  as  any  buff, 

Which  did  him  round  environ. 

"  All  sorts  of  cattle  this  dragon  did  eat ; 

Seme  say  he  ate  of  trees, 
And  that  the  forests  here  he  woukl 

Devour  up  by  degrees ; 
For  houses  and  churches  were  to  him  g^ese 
and  turkeys; 

He  ate  all,  and  left  none  behind, 
But  some  stones,  dear  Jack,  which  he  couldn't 
crack. 

Which  on  the  hills  you  will  find.'* 

The  omnivorous  dragon,  having  dis- 
posed of  houses  and  churches  as  if  they 
were  titheable  articles,  left  some  stones 
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behind.  This,  it  is  conjectured,  alludes 
to  the  ^oWstoneSj  whose  claims  inter- 
fered with  his.   JWbre,  of  iliJ^re-Hall,  is 
described  as  the  conqueror  of  the  dra- 
gon.   More,  of  More- Hall,  at  the  time 
when  the  note  in  Percy's  ballad  was 
written,  still  attended  at  the  Manor 
Court  of  Oxspring,  and  paid  a  rose  a- 
year.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
custom  is   still    continued.      In  Mr. 
Hunter's  letter  he  mentions  that  he 
had  seen  the  document  by  which  the 
parishioners  pledged  themselves  to  each 
other  as  to  resisting  Wortley's  claim  to 
tithes,  and  that  it  contains  the  names 
of  several  Wordsworths.     **  The  Dra- 
gon," however,  it  would  appear,  *'  per- 
suaded his  cousin  Wordesworth  not  to 
join  the  refractory  parishioners,  under 
a  promise  that  he  would  let  him  have 
his  tithes  cheap ;  and  now  the  estates 
of  Wortley  and  Wordesworth  are  the 
only  lands  that  pay  tithes  in  the  pa- 
rkk"* 

Wordsworth's  relationship  to  the 
Dragon  has  carried  us  farther  than 
we  could  have  wished,  but  a  reference 
to  Percy's  "Eeliques"  will  be  forgiven 
by  every  one  that  cares  about  "Words- 
worth. 

Tlicse  cousins  of  the  Dragon  of 
Wantley  were  land-proprietors  in  York- 
shire, and  were  in  all  probability  re- 
garded themselves  as  having  in  them 
something  of  dragon  blood,  and  might 
be  not  unnaturally  t}7)ified  and  de- 
scribed under  some  such  mystical 
character.  Mortal  men  called  them 
tax-gatherers  and  special  attorneys, 
dreaded  and  feared  more  than  any 
other  of  the  old  dragon  brood.  Little 
of  the  sentimental,  we  ween,  is  recorded 
of  this  iron-hearted  tribe.  There  were 
farmers,  too,  in  this  line  of  probable 
ancestors  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  think 
the  record  might  have  been  spared. 
U'he  poet  was  himself  the  first  of  the 
family  that  can  be  described  as  bearing 
a  name  of  any  public  interest.  If 
there  was  any  evidence  leading  to  the 
inference  that  the  family  was  of  Saxon 
descent,  and  that  it  was  settled,  as  the 
poet  wished  to  believe,  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  country  before  the  Saxon 
conquest,  we  think  such  fact  worth 
recording;  but,  in  reality,  there  is 
little  to  support  this  notion.  In  the 
notes  to  the  passage  we  have  quoted 
from  Percy,  Wordsworth  is  a  name  of 


place  as  well  as  of  person ;  in  such  case 
the  probability  is,  that  the  place  gives 
its  name  to  the  family  who  may  occupy 
it;  and  we  think  there  is  no  rear- 
sonable  ground  for  much  inference  of 
any  kind.  On  such  a  subject,  before 
the  time  when  surnames  were  fixed^ 
John  of  the  Hill  and  Thomas  of  the 
Dale  might,  in  such  days,  have  been 
brothers,  though  Hill  and  Dale  would 
in  a  generation  or  two,  become  dis- 
tinguishing words ;  and  at  such  a 
period,  the  man  who  farmed  the  lands 
of  Oakville  would  have  been  called  by 
the  name  of  the  lands,  as  also  would, 
his  successor  of  a  different  family,  if 
they  had  passed  into  other  hands.  The 
relation  indicated  by  such  names  in 
these  earlier  days  is  not  that  of  birth 
or  blood ;  and  except  that,  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  country,  there  is  little 
means  or  little  motive  to  leave  the 
locality  in  which  a  family  finds  itself 
placed,  the  evidence  of  identity  of 
name  would  be  far  from  conclusive  of 
identity  of  blood.  The  Wordsworths 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  derived  from 
those  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  spite  of  bur 
heretical  doubts  as  to  the  importance 
of  such  minute  records  as  the  Canon 
of  Westminster  has  printed  of  the 
Wordsworths  of  the  last  century,  or 
two,  we  should  be  glad  he  had  given 
us  an  engraving  of  the  old  almery 
which  was  sent  from  Yorkshire  to  the 
poet. 

W^e  have  said  that  this  biography  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  illustrative  of  the 

Eoems  of  Wordsworth,  and  it  is  proba- 
lo  that  it  will  be  read  very  much  as 
connected  with  "  The  Prelude,"  a 
poem  published  since  the  author's 
death,  but  written  in  his  thirty-fifth  or 
thirty-sixth  year.  In  that  poem, 
rather  than  in  his  nephew's  work,  will 
the  reader  look  for  descriptions  of 
"Wordsworth's  earlier  life,  as  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  work  was  to  record 
the  results  of  a  self-examination  into 
his  own  mind,  as  efiected  by  outward 
incidents.  The  purpose  of  this  exami- 
nation  is  to  enable  him  to  determine 
whether  he  has,  from  nature  and  from 
education,  such  powers  and  such  ac- 
complishments as  may  justify  him  in 
devoting  his  life  to  poetry,  as  his  proper 
vocation.  He  tells  of  many  interest- 
ing purposes — plans  of  epic,  and  ly- 
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rical,  and  philosopbical  narrative,  and  or  from  a  distrust  in  his  own  powers, 
— disquisition — all  broken  off  from  ei-  till  there  seemed  to  him  danger  that  life 
ther  some  fault  in  the  subject  chosen,      would  pass  away  in  mere  listlessness. 

"  Was  it  for  this 
That  one,  the  fairest  of  all  rivers,  loved 
To  blend  his  murmurs  with  my  nurse's  song, 
And  from  his  alder  shades  and  rocky  falls, 
And  from  his  fords  and  shallows,  sent  a  voice 
That  flowed  al<mg  my  dreams  ?     For  this,  didst  thou, 
O,  Dcrwent !  winding  among  grassy  holms. 
Where  I  was  looking  on,  a  babe  in  arms. 
Make  ceaseless  music,  that  composed  my  thoughts 
To  more  than  infant  softness,  giving  me, 
Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  of  mankind, 
A  foretaste,  a  dim  earnest,  of  the  calm 
That  Nature  breathes  among  the  hills  and  groves. 
When  he  had  left  the  mountains,  and  received 
On  his  smooth  breast,  the  shadow  of  those  towers 
That  yet  survive,  a  shattered  monument 
Of  feudal  sway ;  the  bright  blue  river  passed 
Along  the  margin  of  our  terrace  walk ; 
A  tempting  playmate  whom  we  dearly  loved. 
Oh !  many  a  time  have  I,  a  five  years'  child. 
In  a  small  mill-race,  severed  from  his  stream, 
Made  one  long  bathing  of  a  summer's  day ; 
Basked  in  the  sun,  and  plunged  and  basked  again 
Alternate,  all  a  summer's  day,  or  scoured 
The  sunny  fields,  leaping  through  flowering  groves 
Of  yellow  ragworth ;  or  when  rock  and  hill. 
The  woods,  and  distant  SkiddaVs  lofty  height 
Were  bronzed  with  deepest  radiance,  stood  alone 
Beneath  the  sky,  as  if  I  had  been  bom 
On  Indian  plains,  and  from  my  mother's  hut 
Had  run  abroad  in  wantonness,  to  sport 
A  naked  savage,  in  a  thunder  shower.^ 

Prelude^  Book  L 


The  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  that  of  the 
part  of  the  country  where  his  childhood 
and  youth  were  passed,  is  faithfully  de- 
scribed by  him  in  the  biographical 
poem,  and  with  an  effect  which  could 
not  be  attained  in  prose.  Prose,  how- 
*ever,  has  also  its  proper  province,  and 
it  is  able  to  tell  some  things  which 
verse,  cast  even  in  the  humblest  and 
most  familiar  mould,  refuses  to  relate. 
Wordsworth  was  born  at  Cockermouth, 
in  Cumberland,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1 770.  H  e  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Wordsworth,  an  attorney — law  agent 
of  the  then  Lord  Lonsdale — and  of 
Anne  his  wife.  Anne  Cookson  was 
descended  through  the  maternal  line 
from  a  family  which  numbered  among 
its  members  Richard  Crackanthorpe, 
D.D.,  a  learned  divine  of  the  days  of 
James  the  First,  whole  books  still  are 
found  in  the  lower  shelves  of  public 
libraries,  and  some  of  which  will  pro- 
bably reappear,  if  the  study  of  the 
civil  law  should  ever  resume  in  these 


countries  its  proper  place,  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  gentleman's  education. 
He  was  born  in  a  large  mansion  (the 

Eroperty  of  Lord  Lonsdale)  on  the  left 
and  side  of  the  road  as  you  enter 
Cockermouth  from  Workington.  His 
birth-place  is  mentioned  by  nim  in  two 
poems,  composed  in  1833,  which  as- 
sume the  form  of  the  sonnet,  a  form  in 
which  he  was  fond  of  casting  his 
thoughts,  and  in  which,  where  he  ex- 
presses habitual  feeling,  his  language 
is,  to  our  minds,  far  more  happy  than 
in  his  blank  verse,  which,  like  Chal- 
mers's prose,  is  apt^to  run  into  diflfuse- 
ness. 

Of  Wordsworth's  father  we  remem- 
ber but  one  mention  in  his  works,  and 
that  tells  us  nothing  distinctive.  He 
died  in  the  year  1783,  while  the  poet 
was  still  a  schoolboy.  He  had  sup- 
ported his  family  by  his  professional 
income,  and,  except  an  unsettled  ac- 
count with  Lord  Lonsdale,  he  left  his 
family  little  or  nothing.  His  demand, 
amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds. 
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was  resisted,  and  remained  unpaid 
during  the  life  of  the  Earl,  whose  debt 
it  was.  It  was  paid,  some  nineteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Wordsworth's 
father,  by  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale.  The 
early  years  of  Wordsworth  and  his 
brother  wen*  years  of  anxiety,  arising 
from  straitened  income.  The  traces 
of  the  first  eijjht  or  nine  years  of  his 
life  arc  imperfect.  His  maternal  grand- 
parents  lived  at  Penrith,  and  on  his 
visits  to  them  he  was  under  the  care  of 
the  "  Dame"  of  Penrith.  We  have 
Wonlsworth*8  own  reference  to  her 
modes  of  teaching : — 

* "  The  old  dame  did  not  affect  to  make 
theolog^ians  or  logicians,  but  she  taught 
to  read,  and  she  practised  the  memory 
often,  no  doubt,  by  Tote^  but  still  the 
penalty  was  imposed.  Something,  per- 
haps, she  explained,  and  left  the  rest  to 
parents,  to  masters,  and  to  the  parson 
of  the  parish." 

Among  the  old  dame's  pupils,  for, 
like  Shenston's  schoolmistress,  she  im. 
prisoned  within  the  same  room,  girls 
and  boys,  was  Mary  Hutchinson,  the 
poet's  future  wife.  At  Cockcrmouth 
ne  was  taught  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gil- 
banks  ;  and  it  is  said  that  fix)m  early 
childhood  his  father  accustomed  him  to 
repeat  passages  from  Shakspere,  Mil- 
ton, and  Spenser.  In  the  **  Pieces  re- 
lating to  Childhood,"  we  have  records 
of  what  he  calls  ''a  solemn  image — his 
father's  family."  The  language  of 
these  poems  is  often  of  a  highly  imagi- 
native cast.  It  is  of  a  man  thinking 
for  himself,  speaking  to  himself,  scarce 
conscious  that  he  has  an  audience. 
The  rainbow  which  he  beholds  in  man- 
hood is  the  same  exulting,  exhilarating 
image  that  it  was  in  mfancy — ''the 
heart  leaps  up"  as  of  old.  In  this 
poem  it  is  that  we  have  the  expression, 
so  often  repeated,  of  "  the  boy  is 
father  of  the  man" — and  the  feelings  in 
which  he  wishes  his  days  to  be  united 
to  each  other,  as  if  they  were  one ; 
nothing  to  make  one  period  of  life  dis- 
crepant from  that  which  has  gone  be- 
fore or  that  which Js  to  follow. 

"_The  boy  is  father  of  the  man^ 
'And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  in  natural  piety." 

The  poem,  "  to  a  Butterfly,"  is  still 
more  beautiful;  not  more  truthful, 
but  is  expressive  of  a  truth  more  deli- 


cate, less  appreciated,  but  not  less 
true: — 

**  Stay  near  me,  do  not  take  thy  flight ! 
A  little  longer  stay  in  sight ! 
Much  converse  do  I  find  in  thee, 
I  listorian  of  m}*  infancy  I 
Float  near  me !  do  uot  yet  depart, 

Uead  times  revive  in  thee, 
Thou  bring*8t — gay  creature  as  thou  art! 
A  solemn  image  to  my  heart, 

My  fatlier's  family ! 

**  Oh  I  pleaMnt,  pleasant  were  the  days. 
The  time  when,  in  our  childish  plays, 
My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  cliased  the  butterfly  I 
A  very  hunter  did  I  rush 
Upon  the  prey ;  with  leaps  and  springs, 
I  followed  on  from  brake  to  brash, 
But  she,  God  love  her,  feared  to  lunish 
The  dust  from  off  its  wings.** 

There  is  another  poem  written  in  the 
same  year  with  this  last,  which,  in  the 
editions  of  Wordsworth  before  us,  is 
arranged  with  the  poems  founded  on 
the  affections.  As  this  classificatioD  is 
Wordsworth's  own,  references  to  it 
ought  to  be  preserved,  but  when  a  new 
edition  of  the  poems  is  called  for,  we 
trust  that  they  may  be  given  to  us,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  chronological  order, 
and  without  reference  to  a  system  which 
could  not  have  been  thought  of  when 
the  poems  were  written,  and  which  is 
certainly  illogical,  and,  we  think,  for 
any  purpose,  useless.  This  other  poem, 
to  the  Butterfly,  is  also  one  of  great 
beauty.  It  began  in  the  old  editions — 

**  Fve  watclied  you  now  a/icff  half  hoar" — 

language  which  seems  to  us  truer  to 
the  thought  intended  to  be  expressed 
than  that  substituted  in  the  edition  pf 
1836  :— 

"  I*ve  watched  you  now  a  short  half  hoar, 
Self-poised  upon  that  yellow  Aowct  ; 
And,  little  Butterfly !  indeed 
I  know  not  if  you  sleep  or  feed. 
How  motionless ! — not  frozen  seas 
More  motionless!  and  tlien 
What  joy  awaits  you,  when  the  breexe 
Hath  found  you  out  among  the  trees, 
And  calls  you  forth  again  I 

"  This  plot  of  orchard-ground  is  oars  ; 
My  trees  they  are,  my  Sister*s  flowers ; 
Here  rest  your  wings  when  tiiey  are  weary ; 
Here  lodge  as  in  a  sanctuary ! 
Come  often  to  us,  fear  no  wrong ; 
Sit  near  us  on  the  bough  1 
Well  talk  of  sunshine  and  of  song  ; 
And  summer  days  wlien  we  were  young ; 
Sweet  childish  days,  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now." 
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The  sister  Emmeline  of  these  poems 
was  the  poet's  sister  Dorothy.  The 
death  of  Wordsworth's  mother  discon. 
nected  this  brother  and  sister  for  a  few 
years, 

"  Dorothy  Wordsworth  was  removed 
from  Cockermouth  to  Penrith,  the  resi- 
dence of  her  maternal  grandfather ;  and 
eventually  she  was  edacated  mainly  at 
Halifax,  under  the  care  of  her  mother's 
cousin,  Miss  Threlkeld,  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  \V.  Rawson,  Esq.,  of  Millhouse, 
near  Halifax.  She  also  resided  occa- 
sionally with  Dr.  Cookson,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  her  maternal  uncle,  at  Forn- 
cett,  and  at  Windsor." 

On  his  mother's  death  the  poet  was 
sent  to  school  at  Hawkeshead,  in  Lan- 
cashire. Hawkeshead  is  a  market-town 
in  the  vale  of  Esthwaite ;  its  imme* 
diate  vicinity  is  Windermere.  This 
school  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
Sandys,  in  the  year  1585.  It  con- 
sists of  a  school -room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  some  chambers  on  the  first  floor, 
in  one  of  which  is  a  library  and  a  tablet 
recording  the  masters'  names  in  succes- 
sion. To  this  school  Wordsworth  was 
sent  before  he  was  ten  years  old.  The 
poem  on  Matthew  the  Village  School- 
master had  reference  to  one  of  these 
masters : — 

"  And  can  it  be, 
That  these  two  lines  of  glittering  gold 
Are  all  that  must  remain  of  thee?** 

Wordsworth's  school-time  must  have 
been  a  time  of  great  happiness.  He 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  exuberant 
health  and  spirits,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  secured  happiness 
as  far  as  it  can  be  secured  by  any  ar- 
rangements. The  boys  were  boarded 
in  the  village  and  neighbouring  ham- 
lets  at  the  houses  of  dames.  During 
Wordsworth's  time  the  Rev.  William 
Taylor  was  one  of  the  masters.  He 
died  while  Wordsworth  was  at  the 
school,  and  he  is  the  subject  of  many 
of  Wordsworth's  most  beautiful  poems, 
"The  Fountain,"  '*  Matthew,"  "The 
Two  April  Meetings."  These  have 
been  long  familiar  to  Wordsworth's 
readers,  and  the  later  editions  of  his 
works  have  added  to  the  poems  of  this 
class,  which  relate  to  Taylor,  or  "  Mat- 
thew," as  he  is  called  in  these  verses. 
Taylor  se^ms  to  have  loved  poetry ; 


over  his  tomb  was  inscribed,  by  his 
command,  a  stanza  from  Gray's 
"Elegy." 

The  dame  with  whom  Wordsworth 
lodged  was  Anne  Tyson.  Anne  Tyson 
is  a&o  the  subject  of  aflectionate  verse. 
He  describes  his  return  to  Esthwaite 
from  Cambridge  in  summer  vacation 
— the  delight  with  which  he  again  be- 
held all  that  he  had  left  some  half  year 
before,  and  the  new  aspect  they  as- 
sumed to  him  when  seen  in  contrast 
to  what  had  met  his  eye  in  the  in. 
terval : — 

"  With  another  eye 
I  saw  the  quiet  woodman  In  the  woods, 
The  shepherd  roam  the  hills.    With  new  d^- 

Ught 
This  chiefly  did  I  note,  my  gray-haired  dame; 
Saw  her  go  forth  to  church  or  other  work 
Of  state,  equippped  in  monumental  trim ; 
Short  velvet  cloak  (her  bonnet  of  the  like), 
A  mantle  such  as  Spanish  cavaliers 
Wore  in  old  time.  Her  smooth,  domestic  life, 
Affectionate,  without  disquietude, 
Her  talk,  her  business  pleased  me;  and  no  less 
Her  clear  though  shallow  stream  of  piety. 
That  run  on  Sabbath  days  a  fresher  course ; 
With  thoughts  unfelt  till  now,  I  saw  her  read 
Her  Bible  on  hot  Sunday  afternoons, 
And  loved  the  book,  when  she  had  dropped 

asleep. 
And  made  of  it  a  pillow  for  her  bead.* 


It* 


In  1787>  Wordsworth  entered  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  came 
but  ill-prepared  by  previous  study  for 
the  place.  It  is  not  possible  to  think 
of  Wordsworth  as  at  any  time  an  idler, 
but  he  was  impatient  of  studies  which 
were  disregarded  by  all  but  a  few. 
The  attendance  on  college  chapel  ex- 
acted from  the  students  was  neglected 
by  the  fellows,  and  their  disregard  of 
the  statutes  made  the  devotional  ex- 
ercises seem  to  him  but  forms  of  hollow 
and  profane  hypocrisy — **  he  resented 
it  as  an  affront  to  himself  and  to  his 
fellow-students,  as  members  of  the 
academic  body."  His  nephew  tells  us 
that  his  then  feeling  was  a  wish  to 
suspend  the  daily  service  in  these  cha- 
pels, but  that,  in  after  years,  his  views 
changed  on  this  subject.  Ilis  own 
intcl&ctual  course  was  one  entirely 
devious  from  that  which  his  college 
would  direct.  His  last  college  va- 
cation was  passed  among  the  Alps, 
and  the  week  before  he  took  his 
degree  was  spent  in  reading  **  Clarissa 


'  Prelude,  p.  94. 
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Harlowe."  That  there  is  some  wisdom 
in  regulated  studies  was,  however,  the 
result  to  which  his  mind  came  in  its 
latter  years.     To  one  of  his  nephews, 
an  undergraduate,  he  gave  the  advice, 
"Don't  trouble  yourself  with  reading 
modern   authors  at  present,   confine 
your    attention    to    ancient    classical 
writers;  make  yourself  master  of  iheni, 
and  then  you  will  conic  down  to  us." 
To  another  he  expressed  anxiety  that 
his  son  should  seek  university  honours. 
In  his   biographical  poem   Words- 
worth had  told  of  the   sort  of  com- 
panionship which  he  had  created  for 
himself,  after  the  tumultuous  time  of 
boj-ish  sports  had  passed,  with  mountains 
and  streams,  and  all  that  in  nature  ap- 
pears to  assume  something  of  person- 
ality.     These   enduring  things   aided 
him  in  apprehending  a  something  per- 
manent to  which  he  sought  to  mould 
his  character,  and  by  which,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  him,  his  animal  being  was  sober- 
ed down  and  subdued.     When  he  first 
went  to  the  university,  his  total  dis- 
taste  for   the   studies   there    pursued 
fostered  in  him  the  habit  of  solitary 
musing ;  but  society  and  its  demands 
grew  on  him.     This  can  only  be  told 
m  his  own  language,  and,  while  we  are 
on  the  subject,  though  nothing  can  be 
happier  than  occasional  forms  of  ex- 
pression, and  though  we  are  led  on 
through   the  poem  with  a  feeling  of 
interest  throughout,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that    the    style  wants    condensation; 
that  parenthesis  crowded    on   paren- 
thesis, always  in  the  thought,  often  in 
the  expression,  leaves  the  mind  lo^ided 
and  oppressed ;  that  in  short  the  poem 
ought  to  have  been  abridged  by  the 
omission  of  fully  one-half  of  the  verbi- 
age of  almost  every  passage  in  it.    The 
fatal    facility    of  the  octosyllabic  has 
been  spoken  of  by  a  poet  as  a  dange- 
rous temptation.      Ihe  never-ending 
continuity  of  blank  verse 

"  That  flows,  and,  as  it  flows,  for  over  would 
flow  on,* 

is  infinitely  worse.  Clarendon's  prose, 
with  its  periods  of  half-a-mile,  has 
strength  and  vigour  in  comparison ; 
and  your  chance  of  a  fact  keeps  atten- 
tion watchful  and  engaged,  whereas, 
with  mere  sentiments,  there  is  fear 
of  falling  asleep.  It  is,  we  think,  a 
thing,  in  its  ultimate  result,  unfortu- 
nato  for  \  Von  Is  worth's  fame  that  he 
had  written  so  much  in  blank  verse. 


His  rhymed  poetry,  and  particulaiiy 
in  such  poems  as  required  him  to  pack 
up  what  he  had  in  small  parcel,  is 
much  more  successful  than  when  we 
have  him  in  the  character  of  the  ped« 
lar  dis})laying  his  goods  in  full  sun- 
light, and  with  unmeasured  length  of 
time  and  space  before  him.  Still  w^t 
we  have  let  us  enjoy,  instead  of  fancy- 
ing how  it  might  be  improved.  On  his 
passing  to  Cambridge,  the  poet  telb 
us: — 

'^  I  had  made  a  change 
In  climate,  and  my  nature's  outward  coat 
Changed  also  slowly  and  insensibly. 
Full  oft  the  quiet  and  exalted  thoughts 
Of  loneliness  gave  way  to  empty  noise 
And  superficial  pastimes ;  now  and  then 
Forced  labour,  and  more  frequently  forced 

hopes ; 
And,  worst  of  all,  a  treasonable  growth 
Of  iudecisive  judgments,  that  impaired 
And  shook  the  mind's  simplicity.     And  yet 
This  was  a  gladsome  time.  Could  I  behold— 
Who,  less  insensible  than  sodden  day 
In  a  sea-river*s  bed  at  ebb  of  tide, 
Could  have  beheld — with  undelighted  heart, 
So  many  hapi)y  youths,  so  wide  and  fair 
A  congregation  in  its  budding-time 
Of  health,  and  hope,  and  beauty,  all  at  onco 
So  many  divers  samples  from  the  growth 
Of  life's  sweet  season — could  have  seen  un- 
moved 
That  miscellaneous  garland  of  wild  flowers 
Decking  the  matron  samples  of  a  place 
So  famous  through  the  world  ?    To  me,  at 

least, 
It  was  a  goodly  prospect :  for,  in  sooth. 
Though  I  had  Icurut  betimes  to  stand  on- 
propped. 
And  independent  musings  pleased  me  so 
That  spells  seemed  on  me  when  I  was  alone, 
Yet  could  I  only  cleave  to  solitude 
In  lonely  places ;  if  a  throng  was  near 
That  way  1  leaned  by  nature ;  for  my  heart 
Was  social,  and  loved  idleness  and  joy. 

"  Not  seeking  those  who  might  participate 
My  deeper  pleasures  (nay,  I  had  not  once, 
Though  not  unused  to  mutter  lonesome  songs, 
Even  with  myself  divided  such  delight, 
Or  looked  that  way  for  aught  that  might  be 

clothed 
In  human  language),  easily  I  passed 
From  the  remembrances  of  better  thmgs, 
And  slip()ed  into  the  ordinar}'  works 
Of  careless  youth,  unburthene<l,  unalarmcd. 
Caverns  there  were  within  my  mind  which 

sun 
Could  never  penetrate,  yet  did  there  not 
Want  store  of  leafy  arbours  where  the  light 
Might  cntur  in  at  will.     Companionships, 
Friendships,  acquaintances,  ^verc  welcome  alL 
We  paunlennl,  played,  or  riotfd ;  we  talked 
Unpntfltable  talk  at  morning  hours ; 
Drifted  about  along  the  streets  and  walls, 
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Read  lazily  in  trivial  books,  ^vent  forth 
To  gallop  thrcugh  the  country  in  blii  d  zeal 
Of  Hensciess  horsemanship,  or  on  the  breast 
Of  Cam  sailed  boisterously,  and  let  the  stars 
Couie    forth,    perhaps  without    one    quiet 
thought." 

The  feeling  that  he  was  in  a  scene 
hallowed  by  great  names,  was,  how- 
ever, one  that  pressed  strongly  on  his 
mind.  His  mind,  like  theirs,  whatever 
its  individual  power  and  range,  was 
subdued  by  the  spirit  of  the  plaee. 


t( 


I  could  not  always  lightly  pass 

Through  the  same  gateways,  sleep  where 

they  had  slept, 
Wake  when  they  waked,  range  that  in- 

closure  old, 
That  garden  of  great  intellects  undisturbed. 
Place  also  by  the  side  of  this  dark  sense 
A  noble  feeling,  that  those  spiritual  men, 
Even  the  great  Newton's  own  ethereal  self. 
Seemed  humbled  ui  these  precincts,  thcnco 

to  bo 
The  more  endeared.     Their  several  memo- 
ries here 
(Even  like  their  persons  in  their  portraits 

clothed 
With  the  accustomed  garb  of  daily  life) 
Put  on  a  lowly  and  a  touching  grace 
Of  more  distinct  humanity,  had  left 
All  genuine  admiration  unimpaired." 


Chaucer,  and  Spenser, '  and  Milton, 
are  among  the  great  names  which 
are  connected  with  Cambridge,  giving 
and  receiving  honour,  Wordsworth 
tells,  in  touching  language,  of  his  vene- 
ration for  the  two  first.  Of  Milton  he 
informs  us  that  one  of  his  acquaintances 
occupied  the  chambers  which  had  been 
Milton's ;  and  that  he,  William  Words- 
worth, the  sage,  the  temperate,  the 
water-drinker,  was,  on  some  occasion, 
at  his  friend's  rooms,  where  he  drank 
to  Milton's  memory, 

"  'Till  pride 
And  gratitude  grew  dizzy  in  a  brain 
Never  excited  by  the  fumes  of  wine 
Before  or  since  " — 

and  that  he  ran  off  to  chapel  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
townsfolk,  and  the  scandal  of  porters 
and  beadles.  The  poem,  in  which  this 
is  recorded,  is  addressed  to  Coleridge, 
and  he  expresses  a  strong  belief  that 
the  spirit  of  Milton  will  forgive  him, 
and  that  Coleridge  will  not  be  very 
angry. 

Whatever  Wonlsworth  may  have 
done,  or  left  undone,  at  college,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  learned 


a  good  deal  more  in  the  vacations  than 
in  term  time,  and  that  of  his  academic 
years,  the  months  passed  furthest  from 
his  academy  were  the  most  fruitiiil. 
They  were  spent,  during  the  first  two 
years,  in  rambling  through  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  England,  or  visit- 
ing the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  At  Pen- 
rith, on  the  southern  frontier  of  Cum- 
berland, his  mother's  relatives  lived, 
and  here  he  again  had  the  society  of 
that  sister  mentioned  in  the  poems 
descriptive  of  childhood,  and  of  his  fu- 
ture wife.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood was  Brougham  Castle. 

No  reader  of  Woixlsworth  can  have 
forgotten  The  Song  at  the  Feast  oj 
Brougham  Castle,  which  gives  to 
Emout  its  name  in  song : — 

"  High  in  tlie  breathless  hall  the  minstrel 
sate, 
And  Emont's  murmur  mingled  with  the 
song."^ 

His  last  College  vacation  was  passed  in 
rambling  through  France  and  Switzer- 
land. 

Wordsworth  had  written  verses  of  no 
ordinary  merit  at  school.  The  time 
passed  at  Cambridge  appears  to  have 
been  a  period  in  which,  if  the  mind  was 
acquiring  stores  of  thought,  it  yet  did 
not  exhibit  any  fruits.  He  did  nothing 
in  College  studies ;  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  fixed  occupation  of  his 
own.  In  the  year  1793,  however,  ap- 
peared two  poems  which  showed  power 
of  a  high  kind;  the  one,  **  An  Evening 
Walk,"  in  England,  addrejssed  to  his 
sister ;  the  other,  "  Descriptive 
Sketches"  of  foreign  scenery,  addressed 
to  the  companion  of  his  last  vacation's 
rambles.  Both  are  pleasing  poems ; 
the  style  in  both  elaborately  wrought 
out.  We  are  reminded,  when  readmg 
it,  of  other  poets,  by  something  of  a 
manner  between  that  of  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson — more  apparently  artificial 
than  Goldsmith,  and  with  truer  deli- 
cacy of  touch  than  Johnson.  The  style 
is,  we  think,  a  more  perfect  one,  though 
of  less  compass  and  variety  than  that 
of  his  after  poems. 

These  poems  had  but  small  sale. 
Among  the  few  into  whose  hands  they 
fell  was  Coleridge : — 

**  During  the  last  year  of  my  residence 
at  Cambridge  I  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  *  Descriptive 
Sketches/ and  seldom,  if  ever,  was  the 
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emergence  of  an  orimnal  poetic  genius 
above  the  literary  horizon  more  evi- 
dently announced.' ' 


II* 


The  early  part  of  the  year  1791 
Wordsworth  passed  in  London.  The 
summer  months  were  occupied  in 
rambling  through  Wales  in  company 
with  Mr.  Jones,  the  companion  of  his 
last  year's  tour.  In  September  we  find 
him  at  Cambridge,  thinking  of  taking 
holy  orders.  He  is  not,  however,  of 
age  for  ordination,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  he  visited  France. 

**  lie  set  out  on  this  journey  without 
any  companion  ;  and  at  that  time  he  had 
a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
French  language.     France  was  then  in 
a  state  of  revolution.      In  November, 
1791,  the  month    when   he   landed    in 
France,  the   National    Assembly   met; 
the  party  of  Madame  Roland  and  the 
Brissotins  were  in  the  ascendant ;  the 
war   of  La  Vendee  was   raging ;    the 
army  was  in  favour  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  ;  Dumouricr  was  Minister  of 
the  Exterior ;  a  German  army  was  ho- 
vering on  the  French  frontier  ;  popular 
sedition  was  fomented  by  the  Girondists 
in  order  to  intimidate  the  government 
and  overawe  the  crown.     In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1792,  the  sanguinary  epoch  of 
the  revolution  commenced ;  committees 
of  public  safety  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts    of   thousands ;    the   king    was 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Temple  ; 
the  massacres  of  September,  perpetrated 
by  Danton  and  his  associates  to  daunt 
the  invading  army  and  its  adherents,  de^ 
luged  Paris  with  blood  ;  the  convention 
was  constituted ;  monarchy  was  abolish- 
ed ;  a  rupture  ensued  between  the  Gi- 
ronde  and  the  Montague ;  Robespierre 
arose ;   Deism   was  dominant ;    the  in- 
fluence of  Brissot  and  of  the  Girondists 
was  on  the  decline ;  and  in  a  short  time 
they  were  about  to  fall  victims  to  the 
power  which  they  themselves  had  creat- 
ed." 

In  the  **  Excursion,"  in  the  **  Pre- 
lude," and  in  several  of  the  occasional 
poems,  we  have  descriptions  of  the  state 
of  exulting  feeling  which  possessed  him 
in  common  with  all  generous  natures, 
whose  hopes  had  not  been  damped  as 
to  good  being  effected  on  earth  through 
any  pervading  change  in  the  spirit 
which  governs  mankind,  by  that  expe- 
rience which  old  men  are  pretty  sure 
to  attain. 


"  Before  him  shone  a  glorious  world 
Fresh  as  a  banner  bright,  unfurled 

To  music  suddenly. 
He  looked  upon  the  hills  and  plainsy 
And  seemed  as  if  let  loose  from  chains, 
To  live  at  liberty." 

Af^cr  a  few  days  passed  in  Paris 
he  went  to  Orleans,  Irorn  Orleans  to 
Blois,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1792  re- 
turned to  Paris,  which  he  reached  after 
the  September  massacres:  the  King 
was  now  in  prison,  and  the  tragedy 
was  deepening.  Wordsworth  wished 
to  remain  in  raris,  but  domestic  cir- 
cumstances recalled  him  to  England, 
to  which  country  he  returned  at  the 
close  of  1 792. 

Wonlsworth  returned  to  England 
with  political  feelings  that  renderod  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to 
pursue  lus  purpose  of  taking  orders. 
In  politics  he  was  a  republican  ;  a  de- 
cided enemy  to  an  hereoitary  monarchy 
and  to  an  hereditary  peerage,  and  to 
all  social  distinctions  except  what  the 
elective  voice  of  a  free  people  was  dis- 
posed  to  give.  "What  nis  theological 
opinions  were  is  not  communicated, 
still  it  is  no  harsh  inference  to  imagine 
that  his  mind  was  not  in  the  state  in 
which  a  conscientious  man  would  wish 
to  sign  articles  of  religion.  From  vio- 
lence and  from  revolution,  however, 
he  recoiled,  and  he  was  shocked  by  the 
strange  excesses  of  France.  The  King 
however,  had  not  yet  been  murdered, 
and  England  was  as  yet  neuter,  but  on 
the  King's  death  the  case  became  al- 
tered. This  state  of  things,  and  their 
effect  on  the  poet's  mind,  is  described 
in  the  **  Prelude."    Uis  spirit  is 

"  Overcast  by  dark 
Imaginations,  sense  of  woes  to  come, 
Sorrow  for  human  kind  and  pain  of  heart.** 

Others  had  anticipated  immediate 
and  perfect  success  to  the  irresistible 
arms  of  England  and  the  allies  united 
against  the  regicide  republic  Words- 
worth, who  had  known  the  state  of 
feeling  in  France  by  personal  ob- 
servation, had  little  doubt  of  a  long 
and  perhaps  inglorious  conflict.  The 
state  of  feelinv  is  which  he  was  is  de- 
scribed by  him  in  the  poem  called 
"  Guilt  and  Sorrow." 
1^  He  decided  against  taking  orders, 
and  <'  as  for  the  law,"  he  says,  *'  I  had 
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neither  strength  of  mind,  purse,  or  a 
constitution  for  that  pursuit. "  He  pass- 
ed  bis  time  in  what  seemed  to  be  idle 
and  unfixed  pursuits,  with  little  object 
of  any  kind  before  him,  till  his  pecu- 
niary means  were  on  the  eve  of  ex- 
haustion, and  he  was  looking  for  em- 
ployment from  a  London  newspaper, 
when  a  dying  friend,  not  connected 
with  him  by  birth  or  by  common  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  but  who  saw  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  in  ministering 
to  his  wants,  he  would  probably  be 
serving  society,  left  him  £900.  This 
saved  Wordsworth  from  being  com- 
pelled to  look  round  for  bread  to  the 
precarious  chances  of  literature,  from 
which,  if  a  man  once  engages  in  them, 
it  is  difficult  ever  to  become  disentan. 
gled,  and,  in  some  short  time  afler,  the 
debt  due  from  the  Lonsdales  to  his  fa- 
ther's estate  was  discharged.  At  no 
time,  then,  does  Wordsworth  appear 
to  have  been  under  such  pressure  of 
circumstances  as  weighed  down  the 
spirit  of  Coleridge,  and  as  kept  Southey 
a  day-labourer  through  the  whole  of 
his  honoured  life. 

Wo  are  compelled  to  feel  that,  in 
these  countries,  literature  is  without 
its  due  honours  and  its  due  rewards, 
and  yet  every  now  and  then  there  are 
revelations  of  generosity  of  conduct  in 
individuals  which  satisfy  us  that  more 
is  done  than  would  appear.  Here  is 
this  case  of  Wordsworth.  A  young 
man,  on  whom  he  can  be  scarcely  said 
to  have  a  claim,  is  quick-eyed  enouo;h 
to  perceive  the  man  of  genius  in  the 
boy  who  is  moving  about  without  settled 
aim  or  object,  and  to  the  provident 
care  of  Mr.  Calvert  he  owes 

"  Many  years  of  early  liberty." 

"  This  care  was  thine  when  sickness  did  con- 
demn 
Thy  youth  to  hopeless  wasting,  root  and  stem, 
That  I,  if  frugal  and  severe,  might  stray 
Where'er  I  liked,  and  finally  array 
My  temples  with  the  Muses'  diadem." 

We  learn  from  Mr.  De  Quincey  that 
this  young  man's  brother,  a  farmer, 
who  might  have  disputed  the  legacy, 
felt  it  fitting  to  confirm  his  brother's 
bounty.  Coleridge  was  given  by  the 
W^edgewoods  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  Southey 
had  an  annuity  as  large  or  larger  from 
a  schoolfellow,  till  a  pension  £om  the 
crown  enabled  him  to  decline  receiv- 
ing it.    Southey's  own  generosity,  Uke 


Scott's,  was  only  limited  by  his  very 
moderate  means,  and  both,  when  they 
could  not  otherwise  assist  their  less  for- 
tunate brethren,  were  in  the  habit  of  as- 
sisting them  by  devoting  a  portion  of 
time,  taken  from  what  would  seem  very 
fully  occupied  days,  to  purchasing  for 
them  comforts  which  then*  own  writings 
were  unable  to  procure. 

Mr.  Calvert's  bequest  came  in  good 
time — a  year  later  and  Wordsworth 
would  have  been  bird-limed  by  inextri- 
cable engagements  with  newspapers 
and  reviews ;  would,  instead  of  creat- 
ing the  glorious  things  he  did,  have 
been  employed  in  analysing  and  com- 
paring the  good-for-nothing  things  of 
others,  being  ''nothing  if  not  critical;" 
would  have  been  a  Godwin,  or  a  Hazlitt, 
more  probably  a  Thelwall,  narrowly 
escaping  being  hanged,  instead  of  living 
to  write  sonnets  in  support  of  capital 
punishment. 

In   the   autumn   of  1795,   we   find 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  residing  to- 

f  ether  at  Racedown  Lod^e,  near  Crew- 
erne,  in  Dorsetshire.  His  sister  speaks 
in  her  letters  with  delight  of  the 
scenery,  and  writing  at  another  pe- 
riod says,  "  it  is  the  place  dearest  to 
my  recollection  on  the  whole  surface  of 
the  island — it  was  the  first  home  I  had." 
Their  studies  were  in  common.  She 
seems  to  have  had  the  truer  percep- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  m 
the  extracts  from  her  journals  we  find 
the  first  germ  of  much  that  is  most 
peculiar  m  Wordsworth.  We  are 
told  of  her  reading  half  Davila  and 
beginning  Ariosto.  Wordsworth  cor- 
responded with  Wrangham,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  deeply  engaged 
with  "  Imitations  of  Juvenal,"  which 
Wrangham  wished  to  have  printed,  but 
Wordsworth  repented  havmg  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  satire.  In  the  same 
year  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  "The 
borderers,"  which  was  not  published 
till  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards. 

In  June,  1797,  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth first  met.  Coleridge  was  two 
and  a  half  years  younger  than  Words- 
worth. Coleridge  had  already  pub- 
lished some  political  harangues  and 
essays,  and  had  printed  a  volume  of 
poems. 

Miss  Wordsworth's  description  of 
him  at  that  period  of  his  life  will  not 
be  without  interest : — 

**  You  had  a  great  loss  in  not  seeing 
Coleridge.      He  is  a  wonderful  man. 
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His  conversation  teems  with  mind,  soul, 
and  spirit.  Then  he  is  so  benevolent, 
so  good-tempered  and  cheerful,  and, 
like  William,  interests  himself  so  much 
about  every  little  trifle.  At  first  I 
thought  him  very  plain,  that  is,  for  about 
three  minutes  :  he  is  pale,  thin,  has  a 
Avide  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  not  very 
good  teeth;  longish,  loosc-gro\vin«>:, half- 
curling,  rough  black  hair"  (in  both  these 
respects  a  striking  contrast  to  his  friend 
Wordsworth,  who  in  his  vouth  had  beau- 
tiful  teeth  and  light  brown  hair).  "But, 
if  you  hear  him  speak  for  five  minutes 
you  think  no  more  of  them.  His  eye  is 
largo  and  full,  and  not  very  dark,  but 
gray,  such  an  eye  as  would  receive  from 
a  heavy  soul  the  dullest  expression  ;  but 
it  speaks  every  emotion  of  his  animated 
mind  ;  it  has  more  of  *  the  poet's  eye  in 
a  fine  frenzy  rolling'  than  I  ever  witness- 
ed. He  has  fine  dark  eyebrows,  and  an 
overhanging  forehead. 

"  The  first  thing  that  was  read  after 
he  came  was  William's  new  poem, 
•  Ruined  Cottage,'  with  which  he  was 
much  delighted;  and  after  tea  he  re- 
peated to  us  two  acts  and  a  half  of  his  tra- 
gedy, *  Osorio.'  The  next  morning  Wil- 
liam read  his  tragedy,  *  The  Borderers.'" 

Coleridge,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  writing  from  Stowey  to  Cottle, 
describes  Dorothy  Wordsworth  :^ 

"Wordsworth  and  his  exquisite  sister 
are  with  me.  She  is  a  woman  indeed, 
in  mind  I  mean,  and  in  heart ;  for  her 
person  is  such  that  if  you  expected  to 
see  a  pretty  woman  you  would  think  her 
ordinary  ;  if  you  expected  to  see  an 
ordinary  woman  you  would  think  her 
pretty,  but  her  manners  are  simple,  ar- 
dent, impressive.  In  every  motion  her 
innocent  soul  out-beams  so  brightly, 
that  who  saw  her  would  say,  *■  Guilt  was 
a  thing  impossible  with  her.'  Her  infor- 
mation various  ;  her  eye  watchful  in 
minutest  observation  of  Nature  ;  and 
her  taste  a  perfect  electrometer." 

In  August  of  tho  same  year  the 
Wordsworths  moved  to  Alfoxden,  to 
be  near  Coleridge  ;^ 

** '  Here  we  are,*  says  Miss  Words- 
worth, in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  bearing 
the  alwve  date,  *  in  a  large  mansion,  in 
a  large  park,  with  seventy  head  of  deer 
around  us.  But  I  must  begin  with  the 
day  of  leaving  Racedown  to  pay  Cole- 
ridge a  visit.  You  know  how  much  wo 
were  delighted  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stowey.*  *  There  is  every  thin"; 
there,*  she  says  in  a  previous  letter,  4th 
July,  1797,  'sea,  woods  wild  as  fancy 
ever  paiuted,   brooks  clear  and  pebbly 


as  in  Cumberland,  viQagds  so  romantic; 
and  William  and  I,  in  a  wander  by  our- 
.  selves,  found  out  a  sequestered  waterfall 
in  a  dell  formed  by  steep  hills  covered 
with  full-grown  timber  trees.  The 
woods  are  as  fine  as  those  of  Lowther, 
and  the  country  more  romantic ;  it  has 
the  character  of  the  less  grand  parts  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Takes.*  In  her 
next  letter  (of  August  14)  Miss  Words- 
worth continues :  *  The  evening  that  I 
wrote  to  you,  William  and  I  had  rambled 
as  far  as  this  house,  and  pryed  into  the 
recesses  of  our  little  brook,  but  without 
any  more  fixed  thoughts  upon  it  than 
some  dreams  of  happiness  in  a  little 
cottage,  and  passing-  wishes  that  such  a 
place  might  be  found  out.  We  spent  a 
fortnight  at  Coleridge's :  in  the  course 
of  that  time  wo  heard  that  this  house 
was  to  let,  applied  for  it,  and  took  it. 
Our  principal  inducement  was  Cole- 
ridge's society.  It  was  a  month  yester- 
day since  we*came  to  Alfoxden. 

*'  The  house  is  a  large  mansion,  with 
furniture  enough  for  a  dozen  families 
like  our$.  There  is  a  very  excellent 
garden,  well  stocked  with  vegetables 
and  fruit.  The  garden  is  at  the  end  of 
the  house,  and  our  favourite  parlour,  as 
at  Racedown,  looks  that  way.  In  front 
is  a  little  court,  with  gprass  plot,  gravel 
walk,  and  shrubs ;  the  moss  roses  were 
in  full  beauty  a  month  ago.  The  front 
of  the  house  is  to  the  south,  but  it  is 
screened  from  the  sun  by  a  high  hill 
which  rises  immediately  from  it.  This 
hill  is  beautiful,  scattered  irregularly 
and  abundantly  with  trees  and  topped 
with  fern,  which  spreads  a  considerable 
way  down  it.  The  deer  dwell  here,  and 
sheep,  so  that  we  have  a  living  prospects 
From  the  end  of  the  house  we  have  a 
view  of  the  sea,  over  a  woody  meadow- 
country  ;  and  exactly  opposite  the  win- 
dow where  I  now  sit  is  an  immense 
wood,  whose  round  top  from  this  point 
has  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  mie^hty 
dome.  In  some  parts  of  this  wood  uiere 
is  an  under  grove  of  hollies  which  are 
now  very  beautiful.  In  a  glen  at  the 
bottom  of  tho  wood  is  the  waterfall  of 
which  I  spoke,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  house.  We  are  three  miles  from 
Stowey,  and  not  two  miles  from  the  sea. 
Wherever  we  turn  we  have  woods, 
smooth  downs,  and  valleys  with  small 
brooks  running  down  them,  through 
green  meadows,  hardly  ever  intersected 
with  hedgerows,  but  scattered  over 
with  trees.  The  hills  that  cradle  these 
valleys  are  either  covered  with  fern  and 
bilberries,  or  oak  woods,  which  are  cut 
for  charcoal.  .  .  Walks  extend  for 
miles  over  the  hill-tops,  the  great  beauty 
of  which  is  their  wild  simplicity ;  they 
are  perfectly  smooth,  without  rocks. 

**  The  Tor  of  Glastonbury  is  before 
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our  eyes  during  more  than  half  of  our 
walk  to  Stowey ;  and  in  the  park  where- 
ever  we  go,  keeping  about  fifteen  yards 
above  the  honse,  it  makes  a  part  of  our 
prospect." 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  '*  LyTical 
Ballads'*  were  projected  by  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  each  bearing 
somewhat  a  larger  share  in  the  differ- 
ent poems  than  is  generally  known. 
Of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  some  of 
the  incidents  were  suggested,  and  a 
few  of  the  stanzas  were  contributed,  by 
Wordsworth ;  and  Coleridge  has  a 
right  to  claim  somd  lines  in  **  We  are 
seven."  This  kind  of  assistance  could 
not  but  exist,  where  persons  were  liv- 
ing so  entirely  together,  and  so  apart 
from  others,  as  the  two  poets  were  now 
doing ;  and  we  are  only  surprised,  that 
the  respective  parts  arc  at  all  times 
distinguishable.  Thelwall  visited  Cole- 
ridge here,  and  to  this  visit  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  circumstance,  that  Cole- 
ridge believed  his  steps  and  Words- 
worth's to  have  been  dogged  for 
months  by  a  government  spy,  whom 
he  has  immortalised  by  the  very  worst 
pun  on  record.  "  They  were  speaking 
of  mo,"  said  the  red-nosed  spy,  *'  for  I 
heard  them  speaking  of  spy-nosey." 
This  was,  probably,  Coleridge's  worst 
pun,  and  that  is  a  great  word. 

It  is  probable  the  "Lyrical  Ballads" 
would  never  have  been  published,  but 
for  Coleridge's  connexion  with  Cottle, 
then  a  bookseller  at  Bristol,  who  still 
survives,  and  whose  distinction  it  was 
to  have  published  the  early  works  of 
Southey,  of  Coleridge,  and  of  Words- 
worth. Thirty  guineas  seems  to  have 
been  his  price  for  a  volume  of  poems. 
This  was  what  he  gave  Wordsworth ; 
and  if  we  remember  right,  this  was 
what  Southey  and  Coleridge  each  got 
from  him. 

It  is  wholly  impossible  for  us  to  com- 
press the  account,  which  Mr.  Words- 
worth gives  from  his  uncle's  dictation, 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  each 
poem  of  the  **  Lyrical  Ballads  "  origi- 
nated ;  but  this  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book,  and  we  think  it  will 
add  very  much  to  the  interest  of 
Wordsworth's  poems,  to  study  them 
with  the  assistance  of  this  commentary. 
In  fact,  the  poems  cannot  be  studied 
as  they  deserve,  without  it ;  and, 
though  we  are  not  idolaters  to  the 
same  extent  as  many  of  our  friends, 
we  think  it  impossible  that  any  one 


anxious  to  study^our  literature  in  its 
fulness,  can  omit  to  avail  himself  of 
every  illustration  he  can  find  of  poetry, 
that  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been 
the  subject  of  continued  discussion. 

In  September,  1798,  Wordsworth, 
Wordsworth's  sister,  and  Coleridge, 
left  England  for  Germany.  After 
passing  a  few  days  at  Hamburg  toge- 
ther, they  parted  company — Coleridge 
going  for  four  months  to  Ratzeburgh ; 
and  after  that,  for  five  to  Gottingen— 
Wordsworth  iind  his  sister  to  Bruns- 
wick, and  from  that  to  Gosler.  While 
in  Germany,  Wordsworth  appears  to 
have  unwisely  occupied  the  time  in 
writing  poems,  which  ought  to  have 
been  given  to  learning  the  language. 
Among  other  poems,  written  in  Ger- 
many, was  Ruth,  The  poems  about 
**  Matthew,"  to  which  we  have  before 
adverted,  were  written  at  this  time. 

"  There  was  a  boy :  yc  knew  him  well,  ye 
cliff:* 
And  islands  of  Winonder" — 

was  also  written  at  this  period. 

In  the  beginning  of  1799,  the  Words- 
worths  returned  to  England.  Before 
his  return  he  had  already  commenced 
the  biographical  poem,  which  was  pub- 
lished since  his  death,  under  the  title 
of  the  '/Prelude."  Six  books  of  it 
were  written  before  1805,  and  the  rest 
in  that  year;  that  poem  and  these 
volumes  of  biography  should  be  re^d 
together. 

In  the  year  1799,  the  poet  and  his 
sister  settled  at  Grasmere,  where  they 
resided  for  the  next  eight  years. 

The  first  edition  of  the  •*  Lyrical 
Ballads"  was  exhausted,  and  early  in 
1800  a  second  edition  of  the  first  vo- 
lume appeared,  together  with  a  new 
volume,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  poems 
written  in  Germany.  It  is  probable 
the  editions  were  not  ytry  large.  Their 
sale  was  slow,  but  still  the  volumes 
gradually  disappeared,  and  they  were 
reprinted  in  1802  and  1805 ;  and  if 
little  was  gained  by  the  publication, 
still  there  was  no  actual  loss.  Ad- 
verse criticism — provoked  by  a  preface, 
which  vindicated  some  peculiarities  of 
the  poet's  style,  which  quarrelled  with 
the  traditionary  poetical  diction,  and 
which  illustrated  its  faults  by  extracts, 
selected  from  some  of  the  most  admired 
passages  of  Gray — was  directed  against 
a  theory,  not  very  distinctly  stated, 
and  even,  where  it  was  right,  not  very 
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well  supported.  Tlirougb  the  poems 
themselves  there  were,  now  and  then, 
expressions  of  what  seemed  affected 
simplicity,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  in 
almost  every  instance,  injured  the 
poem  in  which  they  occurred,  and 
which,  though  Wordsworth  seemed  very 
angry  with  the  critics  who  exhibited 
them  to  the  public  gaze,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  removed  m  each  succeeding 
impression.  The  battle  was  about  such 
things  ;  the  extracts  presented  to  the 
pubhcfrom  his  poems  were,  for  the  most 
part,  of  something  containing  verses 
emphatically  feeble,  and  the  most  ela- 
borate of  our  poets,  whose  diction,  if 
not  richer,  is  yet  more  loaded  with  fo- 
reign ornament  than  that  of  Akenside, 
or  Cowper,  or  Thompson,  or  almost  any 
other  of  the  poets  of  his  own  rank,  was 
represented  as  a  puling  egotist,  bab- 
blmg  of  green  fields,  m  language  of 
puerile  imbecility,  or  infantine  sim> 
plicity. 

The  interval  from  the  time  Words- 
worth settled  at  Grasmere,  to  that  of 
his  marriage,  finds  a  pleasing  record  in 
a  journal  of  his  sister's.  H  is  marriage 
took  place  on  the  4th  of  October,  1802, 
and  appears  to  have  been  as  happy  as 
is  consistent  with  human  life  on  earth. 
Such  interruptions  as  arise  from  ill- 
nesses and  deaths  of  children,  this  fa- 
mily, like  every  other,  had  occasion, 
ally  to  suffer;  but  it  is  scarce  possible 
to  imagine  a  family  more  united  in 
love,  and  the  perfect  and  entire  belief 
which  his  sister  and  his  wife  had  in 
the  truth  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  at  a 
time  that  they  had  little  evidence  from 
the  world  beyond  their  own  circle  to 
confirm  their  faith,  was  of  the  utmost 
moment  in  assisting  in  the  creation 
and  the  preservation  of  almost  all 
that  exists  of  his  works.  His  sister, 
he  is  fond  of  recording,  "gave  him 
eyes,  gave  him  ears,"  for  much  that  he 
otherwise  would  not  have  seen  or  heard. 
And  of  the  mere  manual  operation  of 
writing  he  was  so  impatient,  that  had 
there  not  been  the  anxiety  of  his  sister 
and  his  wife  to  write  down  from  his 
dictation,  what  he  had  composed  while 
walking  or  riding,  it  seems  certain  that 
most  of  what  we  now  have  must  have 
utterly  perished.  Of  future  fame, 
never,  probably,  did  poet  think  so 
little.  The  truth  of  his  in!<pirations 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  object  of 
liis  thought ;  and  it  is  almost  like  a 
man  composing  for  himself  alone,  that 
be  casts  his  meditations  into  such  shape 


as  to  fall  within  what  at  first  view 
would  seem  such  formal  divisions  as 
poems  of  the  Imagination,  of  the  Fancy, 
of  Sentiment,  and  Reffection ;  as  if  m 
the  absence  of  any  other  audience,  he 
regarded  Ihe  separate  faculties  of  his 
own  mind  as  so  many  individual  selves, 
each  with  its  own  distinct  utterance, 
each  embodied,  apart,  as  it  were,  from 
the  rest.  If  we  mav  auote  words  in 
which  something  of  what  we  would 
present  to  our  readers  has  been  ex- 
pressed, the  poet  has 

"  watched  each  stirring  of  the  heart 
Till  Sorrow,  self-amused,  smiles  playfully, 
Till  Fancies  vague  seem  gifted  with  strange 

life, 
Surprise  the  car  with  voices  of  their  own, 
And  shine  distinct,  and  fair,  and  shadowless, 
Self-radiant,  on  a  self-illumined  stage, 
Pure  Forms,  whose  Being  is  the  magic  light 
In  which  they  move,  all  beauty  I     How  it 

hangs 
Enamoured  round  them  !     In  what  toider 

folds 
The  thin  veil  flowing  in  the  sportive  breeze 
Of  dallying  thought  returns  and  fondly  stirs 
The  amber  ringlets  o'er  each  little  brow, 
Fans  softly  the  blue  veins,  and  lingering  lies 
Trembling  and  happy  on  the  kindr«l  cheek  1** 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  no  do- 
mestic poems  in  our  language  of  the 
same  beauty  as  those  in  which  Words, 
worth  refers  to  his  married  life.  Spen- 
ser's Epithalamium,  of  which  they  some- 
times remind  us,  soar  to  a  higher  heaven 
of  imagination,  and  we  are  oflen  re- 
moved from  earth  into  a  world  of  alle- 
gory, and  wonder,  and  mystic  love. 
Wordsworth's  are  human  feelings.  We 
have  in  his  poems  of  this  class  in£vidual 
features  transfigured  and  idealized,  but 
human  affections,  in  which'  the  heart 
rather  than  the  imagination  is  occu- 
pied, are  everywhere  present.  Ilis 
thoughts  are  engaged  by 

"  A  creature  not  too  briglit  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food, 

In  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles* 

The  reason  firm,  the  temi)erate  will. 

Endurance,  forcHight,  strtjngth,  and  skill, 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 

To  warm,  to  c<<mfort,  and  command; 

And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright 

With  something  of  angelic  light.** 

In  August.  1803,  Wordsworth  and 
his  sister,  with  Coleridge,  visited  Scot- 
laud.  Coleridge  was  in  feeble  health 
and  dejected  spirits,  and  soon  separated 
from  the  party.    Of  that  toor  there  are 
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several  records  in  Wordsworth's  poems, 
and  to  them  his  biographer  has  now 
added  the  exceedingly  interesting  jour- 
nal of  his  sister.  That  jonmal  adds 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  poems.  Our 
contracting  limits  render  it  impossible 
for  us  to  do  more  than  say  that  Scott 
did  the  honours  of  Melrose ;  and  it  is  a 
delightfnl  thing  to  us  to  find,  in  all  the 
letters  and  journals  that  each  day  brings 
to  view,  evidence  of  the  great  admiration 
and  afiection  with  which  our  great  poets 
regarded  each  other.  Whenever  Cole- 
ridge is  incidentally  mentioned  by  either 
Wordsworth  or  his  sister*  it  is  m  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  with  what  real 
love  he  was  regarded.  Southey's  cor- 
respondence is  filled  with  similar  proofs 
of  regard  for  Coleridge  and  for  Words- 
worth; and  Scott  appears  to  have 
thought  of  all  and  each  with  admira- 
tion, while  Southey  would  seem  to  us 
to  have  been  more  intimately  and  in  a 
truer  sense  of  the  word  his  friend  than 
any  of  the  rest.  Still  the  affection  that 
each  felt  for  the  other  is  a  delightful 
and  a  cordial  thing  to  think  of,  as  it 
shows  a  good  chance  of  the  proverbial 
jealousies  of  men  of  letters  being  soon 
utterly  got  rid  of,  and  as  little  marring 
the  peace  of  families  as  the  accidents 
of  professional  success  or  employment 
disturb  the  fraternity  of  lawyers.  Ailer 
recording  the  incidents  of  the  Scottish 
tour,  our  biographer  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  friendship  of  Wordsworth  and 
Sir  George  Beaumont.  This  chapter 
is  of  great  interest  as  containing  some 
of  Wordsworth's  letters ;  one,  of  very 
great  value,  to  Lady  Beaumont,  illus- 
trative of  some  of  the  principles  on 
which  his  poetry  was  written ;  and 
another  to  Sir  George,  in  both  of  which 
he  comments  more  freely,  and  more  as 
if  they  were  the  words  of  another  on 

Eassages  of  his  own.  This  can  seldom 
e  gracefUly  done,  but  in  letters  to  a 
friend  it  may,  if  anywhere ;  and  we 
think  the  thorough  understanding  of 
the  poems  is  greatly  aided  by  such  dis- 
quisition. 

Wordsworth's  head  quarters  conti- 
nued at  Grasmere,  till  1813,  with, 
however,  some  occasional  changes  of 
residence.  Two  of  his  children  died  at 
Gmsmere;  and  this,  conspiring  with 


other  causes,  made  him  remove  from 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  spring  of 
1813  he  removed  to  Bydalmount,  where 
he  resided  till  his  death  in  1850.  In 
that  same  year  he  was  given  the  office 
of  distributor  of  stamps  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland.  This  raised  his  cir- 
cumstances to  easy  competency.  "  He 
was,"  says  his  biographer,  *•  released 
from  anxiety,  without  forfeiting  leisure 
and  liberty ;  he  was  also  left  in  his  own 
picturesque  county.     In  whose  direct 

fifl  the  office  was  we  do  not  happen  to 
now,  but  it  was  obtained  through  the 
intervention  of  Lord  Lonsdale. 

"  It  were  much  to  be  desired,  that 
such  situations  as  these  were  more 
numerous  than  they  are,  and  that 
those  which  exist  were  more  carefully 
conferred.  They  are  better  than  pen- 
sions, as  rewards  for  literary  men ;  for 
they  do  not  encourage  the  notion,  that 
literary  service  of  the  highest  order  can 
be  compensated  by  money,  and  they  do 
not  exhibit  those  who  hold  them  as 
wearing  the  livery  of  a  political  party, 
or  as  stipendiaries  of  the  state.  It  is  no 
objection  to  say  that  some  of  them  are 
almost  sinecures.  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
office  was  by  no  means  a  sinecure,  as 
his  coadjutor  and  successor  can  attest. 
But,  grant  that  some  of  these  offices 
are  sinecures  :  what  then  ?  A  sinecure, 
which  would  have  relieved  Dante  or 
Tasso  from  the  cravings  of  penury, 
would  have  had  a  function  attached  to 
it  of  the  noblest  kind.  Such  sinecures 
(if  such  they  must  be  called)  are  more 
useful  to  the  public  than  some  laborious 
qfficeSf  the  duties  of  which  are  discharged 
with  bustling  and  restless  activity.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
Wordsworth  was  enabled,  as  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  this  appointment,  ho- 
nourable to  every  one  connected  with 
the  gifl,  to  publish  the  great  poem  of 
our  times,  **  The  Excubsion."  Soon 
after  this  appointment  Wordsworth  de- 
clined one  much  more  lucrative,  the 
collectorship  of  the  town  of  White- 
haven. He  had  enough,  and  he  sought 
no  more. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  do 
justice  to  the  volumes  before  us  in  such 
space  as  that  to  which  we  are  necessa- 
nly  limited.     Some  subjects*  we  must 


•  We  had  thought  of  bringing  before  our  readers'  notice,  in  connexion  with  those 
memoirs  of  Wordsworth,  an  exceedingly  interesting  review  of  the  poetical  literature 
of  England  during  the  last  half  century,  by  Moir,  the  "  Delta"  of  BlackuooiCa  Ma- 
gazine in  the  days  of  old.  If  wo  can  at  all  find  time  for  it,  we  shall  recur  to  this 
little  volume.  Meantime  we  are  anxious  to  direct  attention  to  it,  as  a  very  plea- 
jsant  and  instructive  book. 
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altogether  omit ;  some  future  opportu- 
nity may  arise  of  discussing  Words- 
worth's poetry ;  and  should  such  arise, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  make  much 
use  of  these  instructive  Tolumes.  They 
are,  in  fact,  rather  a  commentary  on 
Wordsworth's  works  than  an  account 
of  his  life.  That  life,  unvaried  by  in- 
cident, was  one  singularly  happy ;  one, 
of  which,  even  on  that  account,  there 
could  be  little  to  record.  The  dates  of 
his  successive  publications  are  the  sub- 
jects of  chief  external  interest.  We 
wish  we  had  room  for  a  letter  of  great 
beauty,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graves's,  de- 
scribing the  effect  upon  Wordsworth  of 
the  account  of  Coleridge's  death.  In 
one  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  where  he 
speaks  of  Coleridge's  death,  he  speaks 
with  distinct  anticipation  of  his  own. 
But  he  survived  for  many  years  ;  and 
though  to  the  last  he  was  led  to  exer- 
cise the  gift  of  poetry,  his  vigour 
seemed  equal  to  that  of  his  earlier  day; 
while  there  was  in  the  language,  and 
vet  more  in  the  versification,  of  all  his 
latter  pieces,  something  of  an  autumnal 
colouring  that  added  a  beauty  of  its 
own  to  what  was  before  beautiful.  In 
tliis  feeling  are  all  the  poems  written 
which  refer  to  his  tour  in  It^ily  in  1837. 
This,  too,  remarkably  distinguishes 
those  in  which  the  decline  and  death 
of  Scott  are  alluded  to. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  Words- 
worth's poems  is  '*  The  Triad,"  a  poem 
in  which  he  describes  his  daughter 
Dora,  afterwards  Mrs.  Quillinan.  Her 
death  was  one  of  his  great  afflictions. 

"On  Sunday,  the  10th  of  March, 
1850,  Mr. Wordsworth  attended  divine 
service  at  Ilydal  Chapel,  for  the  last 
time."  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he 
set  out  to  walk  to  Grasmere.  *'  The 
weather  was  ungenial,  with  a  keen  wind 
from  the  north-east."  lie  was  lightly 
clad.  On  that  day  and  the  next,  how- 
ever, he  walked  out,  and  visited  some 
friends.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday 
a  friend  called  to  drink  tea  at  Rydid  ; 
but  Wordsworth,  feeling  himself  un- 
well, went  early  to  bed.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  on  which  he  completed 
liis  eiirhtieth  year,  ho  was  praved  for 
morninjr  and  eveninor  in  Uvdal  Church. 
On  the  20th  he  received  the  holy  com- 
munion ;  "  and  on  or  about  that  day 
Mrs.  Wonlsworth,  wishing  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  his  approaching  death, 
paid,    *  William,   you    are    going    to 


Dora.'  He  made  no  i*eply  at  the  time, 
and  the  words  were  supposed  to  have 
been  unheard ;  but  in  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  one  of 
his  nieces  came  into  the  room,  and  was 
drawing  aside  the  curtain  of  his  cham- 
ber, and  then,  as  if  awaking  from  a 
quiet  sleep,  he  said,  '  Is  that  Dora?' " 
We  conclude  the  narrative  in  the 
language  of  his  biographer : — 

"  Tuesday,  April2S The  report  this 

morning  was,  *  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  much 
the  same.'  .  .  .  And  so  he  remained 
till  noon.  .  .  .  The  entrv  in  Mr, 
Quillinan's  journal  for  this  day  is  as 
follows  :  *  Mr.  Wordsworth  breathed 
his  last  calmly,  passing  away  almost 
insensiMy,  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock, 
while  the  cuckoo  clock  was  striking  the 
hour.' 

**  Wordsworth  died  on  the  same  day 
as  that  on  which  Shakspcare  was  bom, 
April  23,  being  also  the  day  of  Shaks- 
peare's  death. 

"On  Saturday,  the  27th,  lus  mortal 
remains,  followed  to  the  grave  by  his 
own  family  and  a  very  large  concourse 
of  persons,  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  were 
laid  in  peace,  near  those  of  his  children, 
in  Grasmere  churchyard.  His  own  pro* 
phecy,  in  the  lines — 

"  •  Sweet  flower  1  iKsllke  one  doy  to  hare 
A  place  upon  thy  I'nct's  glare, 
I  welcome  thee  once  more,* 

is  now  fulfilled.  He  desired  no  splen- 
did tomb  iu  a  public  mausoleum.  He 
reposes,  according  to  his  own  wish,  be- 
neath the  green  turf,  among  the  dales- 
men of  Grasmere,  under  the  sycamores 
and  yews  of  a  country  churchyard,  bj 
the  side  of  a  beautiful  stream,  amid  the 
mountains  which  he  loved ;  and  a  solemn 
voice  seems  to  breathe  from  his  grave, 
which  blends  its  tones  in  sweet  and  holy 
harmony  with  the  accents  of  his  poetry, 
speaking  the  language  of  humility  and 
love,  of  adoration  and  faith,  and  pre- 
paring the  soul,  by  a  religious  exercise 
of  the  kindly  affections,  and  by  a  devout 
contemplation  of  natural  beauty,  for 
translation  to  a  purer,  and  nobler,  and 
more  glorious  state  of  existence,  and 
for  a  fruition  of  heavenly  felicity." 

We  take  leave  of  this  book,  thank- 
ing its  author  for  what  we  regard  as  a 
very  valuable  commentary  on  Wonls- 
worth's  works — indispensable  to  any 
one  wishing  to  form  a  peHcct  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  valuable  poetry  of 
the  last  half  centurv. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 


A   ROYALIST  **  DB  LA  YIBILLB  ROCHK.* 


On  a  hot  and  sultry  day  of  June,  I 
found  myself  seated  m  a  country  cart, 
and  under  the  guard  of  two  mounted 
dragoons,  wending  my  way  towards 
Kunstein,  a  Tyrol  fortress,  to  which  I 
was  sentenced  as  a  prisoner.  A  weary 
journey  was  it ;  for  in  addition  to  my 
now  sad  thoughts,  I  had  to  contend 
against  an  attack  of  ague,  which  I  had 
just  caught,  and  which  was  then  raging 
like  a  plague  in  the  Austrian  camp. 
One  solitary  reminiscence,  and  that 
fisir  from  a  pleasant  one,  clings  to  this 
period.  We  had  halted  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  little  village  called  "  Bro- 
letto,"  for  the  siesta ;  and  there,  in  a 
clamp  of  olive?,  were  quietly  dozing 
away  the  sultry  hours,  when  the  clatter 
of  horsemen  awoke  us ;  and  on  looking 
up,  we  saw  a  cavalry  escort  sweep  past 
at  a  gallop.  The  corporal  who  com- 
manded our  party  hurried  into  the 
Tillage  to  learn  the  news,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  the  tidings  that  '*  a  great 
victory  had  been  gained  over  the 
French,  commanded  by  Bonaparte  in 
person ;  that  the  army  was  in  full  re- 
treat; and  this  was  the  despatch  an 
officer  of  Melas'  staff  was  now  hasten- 
ing to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor." 

*'  I  thought  several  times  this  morn- 
ing," said  the  corporal,  **  that  I  heard 
artillery  ;  and  so  it  seems  I  might,  for 
we  are  not  above  twenty  miles  from 
where  the  battle  was  fought." 

*•  And  how  is  the  place  called  ?" 
asked  I,  in  a  tone  sceptical  enough  to 
be  offensive. 

**  Marengo,"  replied  he  ;  "  mayhap 
the  name  will  not  escape  yoMr  me- 
mory." 

How  true  was  the  surmise,  but  in 
how  different  a  sense  from  what  he 
uttered  it  I  But  so  it  was ;  even  as  late 
as  four  o'clock  the  victory  was  with 
the  Austrians.  Three  separate  envoys 
had  left  the  field  with  tidings  of  suc- 
cess; and  it  was  only  late  at  night 
that  the  General,  exhausted  by  a  dis- 
astrous day,  and  almost  broken-heart- 
ed, could  write  to  tell  his  master  that 
"Italy  was  lost." 

VOL.  XXXVIII.<— NO.  CCXXIII. 


I  have  many  a  temptation  here  to 
diverse  from  a  line  that  I  set  down  or 
mvsetf  in  these  memoirs,  and  from 
which  as  yet  I  have  not  wandered — I 
mean,  not  to  dwell  upon  events  where- 
in I  was  not  myself  an  actor  ;  but  I  am 
determined  still  to  adhere  to  my  rule  ; 
and  leaving  that  glorious  event  be- 
hind me,  plod  wearily  along  my  now 
sad  journey. 

Day  afler  day  we  journeyed  through 
a  countr)'  teeming  with  abundance; 
vast  plains  of  corn  and  maize,  olives 
and  vines  everywhere  :  on  the  moun- 
t^ns,  the  crags,  the  rocks,  festooned 
over  cliffs,  and  spreading  their  tangled 
networks  over  cottages,  and  yet  eveiy- 
where  poverty,  miserj',  and  debase- 
ment, ruined  villages,  and  a  half- 
naked,  starving  populace  met  the  eye 
at  every  turn.  There  was  the  stamp 
of  slavery  on  all,  and  still  more  pal- 
pably was  there  the  stamp  of  despotism 
m  the  air  of  their  rulers. 

I  say  this  in  a  sad  spirit ;  for  within 
a  year  from  the  day  m  which  I  write 
these  lines,  I  have  travelled  the  self- 
same road,  and  with  precisely  the  self- 
same objects  before  me.  Changed  in 
nothing,  save  what  time  changes,  in 
ruin  and  decay  I  There  was  the  dreary 
village  as  of  yore  ;  the  unglazed  win- 
dows closed  with  some  rotten  board- 
ing, or  occupied  by  a  face  gaunt  with 
famine.  The  listless,  unoccupied  group 
still  sat  or  lay  on  the  steps  before  the 
church ;  a  knot  of  nearly  naked  crea- 
tures sat  card-playing  beside  a  foun- 
tain, their  unsheathed  knives  along- 
side of  them  ;  and  lastly,  on  the  wall 
of  the  one  habitation  which  had  the 
semblance  of  decency  about  it,  there 
stared  out  the  "  double-headed  eagle," 
the  symbol  of  their  shame  and  their 
slavery  I  It  never  can  be  the  policy  of 
a  government  to  retard  the  progress 
and  depress  the  energies  of  a  people 
beneath  its  rule.  Why,  then,  do  we 
find  a  whole  nation,  gifted  and  capa- 
ble as  this,  so  backward  in  civilisation? 
Is  the  fault  with  the  rulers?  or  are 
there,  indeed,  people,  whose  very  de** 
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velopmcnt  is  the  obstacle  to  their  im- 
provement ;  whose  impulses  of  rif!;ht 
and  wrong  will  submit  to  no  di8ci^)line ; 
and  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
true  liberty?  This  would  be  a  gloomy 
theory ;  and  the  very  thought  of  it  sug- 
gests darker  fears  for  a  land  to  which 
my  sympathies  attach  me  more  closely  I 

If  any  spot  can  impress  the  notion 
of  impregnability,  it  is  KufFstein.  Si- 
tuated on  an  eminence  of  rock  over 
the  Inn,  three  sides  of  the  base  are 
washed  by  that  rapid  river,  a  little 
village  occupies  the  fourth  ;  and  from 
this  the  supplies  are  hoisted  up  to  the 
garrison  above,  by  cranes  and  pulleys  j 
the  only  approach  being  by  a  path 
wide  enougn  for  a  single  man,  and  far 
too  steep  and  difficult  of  access  to 
admit  of  his  carrying  any  burthen, 
however  light.  All  tbat  science  and 
skill  could  do  is  added  to  the  natural 
strength  of  the  position,  and  from  every 
surface  of  the  vast  rock  itself  the  pro- 
jecting mouths  of  guns  and  mortars 
show  resources  of  defence  it  would 
seem  madness  to  attack. 

Three  thousand  men,  under  the  com> 
mand  of  General  Urleben,  held  this 
fortress  at  the  time  I  speak  of;  and  by 
their  habits  of  discipline  and  vigilance, 
showed  that  no  over-security  would 
make  them  neglect  the  charge  of  so  im- 
portant  a  trust.  I  was  the  first  French 
prisoner  had  ever  been  confined  within 
the  walls,  and  to  the  accident  of  my 
uniform  was  I  indebted  for  this  dis- 
tinction. I  have  mentioned  that  in 
Genoa  they  gave  me  a  staff-officer's 
dress  and  appointments,  and  from  this 
casual  circumstance  it  was  supposed 
that  I  should  know  a  great  deal  of 
Massena's  movements  and  intentions^ 
and  that  by  judicious  management  I 
might  be  induced  to  reveal  it. 

&eneral  Urleben,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  France,  was  admirably 
calculated  to  have  promoted  such  an 
object,  were  it  practicable.  He  pos- 
sessed the  most  winning  address,  as 
well  as  great  personal  advantages ;  and 
although  now  past  the  middle  of  hfe,  was 
reputed  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in 
Austria,  lie  at  once  invited  me  to 
Lis  table,  and  having  provided  me  with 
a  deli^hl^l  little  chamber,  from  whence 
the  view  extended  for  miles  along  the 
Inn,  he  sent  me  stores  of  books,  jour- 
nals, and  newspapers,  French,  English, 
and  German,  snowing  by  the  very  can- 
dour of  their  tidings  a  most  flattering 
ilegrce  of  confidence  and  trust. 


If  imprisonment  could  ever  be  en- 
<lurable  with  resignation,  mine  ought 
to  have  been  so.  My  mornings  were 
passed  in  weeding  or  gardening^  a 
little  plot  of  ground  outside  ray  win- 
dow, giving  me  ample  occupation  in 
that  way,  and  rendermg  camatioDS  and 
roses  dearer  to  me,  through  all  mjafler 
life,  than  without  such  assoeutions 
they  would  ever  have  been.  Then  I 
used  to  sketch  for  hours,  from  the 
walls,  bird's-eye  views,  prisoner's  glimp- 
ses, of  the  glorious  Tvrol  scenery  Deww 
us.  Early  in  the  attemoon  came  din- 
ner, and  then,  with  the  General*8  plea- 
sant converse,  a  cigar,  and  a  oieflB- 
board,  the  time  wore  smoothly  on  till 
nightfall. 

An  occasional  thunder-8torm,gnuidar 
and  more  subhme  than  anything  IhaTS 
ever  seen  elsewhere,  would  now  and 
then  vary  a  life  of  cadm,  but  not  un- 
pleasant monotony ;  and  occasionally, 
too,  some  passing  escort,  on  the  way  to 
or  from  Vienna,  would  give  tiding!  of 
the  war ;  but  except  in  these,  each  day 
was  precisely  like  the  other,  so  that 
when  the  almanac  told  me  it  was 
Autumn,  I  could  scarcely  believe  a 
single  month  had  glided  over.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  conceal  the  &ct,  that 
the  inglorious  idleness  of  my  life,  this 
term  of  inactivity  at  an  age  when  hop^ 
and  vigour,  and  enei^  were  highest 
within  me,  was  a  grievous  privation ; 
but,  except  in  these  r^rrets,  I  could 
almost  call  this  time  a  happy  one.  The 
unfortunate  position  in  which  I  started 
in  life,  gave  me  little  opportunity,  or 
even  inclination,  for  learning.  Except 
the  little  P^re  Michel  had  taught  me, 
I  knew  nothing.  I  need  not  say  that 
this  was  but  a  sorry  stock  of  education, 
even  at  that  period ;  when  I  must  say, 
the  sabre  was  more  in  vogue  than  ue 
grammar. 

I  now  set  steadily  about  repairing 
this  deficiency.  General  Urleben  lent 
me  all  his  aid,  directing  my  studies, 
suppljring  me  with  books,  and  at 
times  aifording  me  the  still  greater 
assistance  of  his  counsel  and  advice. 
To  history  generally,  but  particularly 
that  of  France,  he  made  me  pay  the 
deepest  attention,  and  seemed  never  to 
weary  while  impressing  upon  me  the 
grandeur  of  our  former  monarchies, 
and  the  happiness  of  France  when 
ruled  by  her  legitimate  sovereigns. 

I  had  told  him  all  that  I  knew  my- 
self of  my  birth  and  family,  and  fi^ 
quently  would  he  allude  to  the  snbjeel 
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of  my  rearling,  by  saying,  "the  son  of 
an  old  <  Garde  dn  Corps'  needs  no  com- 
mentary when  perusing  such  details  as 
these.  Your  own  instincts  tell  you  how 
nobly  these  servants  of  a  monarchy 
bore  themselves — what  chivalry  lived 
at  that  time  in  men's  hearts,  and  how 
generous  and  self-denying  was  their 
loyalty." 

Such  and  such  like  were  the  expres- 
sions which  dropped  from  him  from 
time  to  time ;  nor  was  their  impression 
the  less  deep,  when  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  the  memoirs  with  which 
he  supphed  me.  Even  in  deeds  of  mi- 
litary glory,  the  Monarchy  could  com- 
pete  with  the  Republic,  and  Urleben 
took  care  to  insist  upon  a  fact  I  was 
never  unwilling  to  concede—that  the 
well-born  were  everforemost  in  danger, 
no  matter  whether  the  banner  was  a 
white  one  or  a  tricolour. 

"Le  bon  sang  nepeut  meutir"  was  an 
adaffe  I  never  disputed,  although  cer- 
tainly I  never  expected  to  hear  it  em- 
ployed  to  the  disparagement  of  those 
to  whom  it  did  not  apply. 

As  the  winter  set  in  I  saw  less  of 
the  General.  He  was  usually  much 
occupied  in  the  mornings,  and  at  even- 
ing he  was  accustomed  to  go  down  to 
the  village,  where,  of  late,  some  French 
emigre  families  had  settled — unhappy 
exiles,  who  had  both  peril  and  poverty 
to  contend  against !  Many  such  were 
scattered  through  the  Tyrol  at  that 
period,  both  for  the  security  and  the 
cheapness  it  afforded.  Of  these  Ur- 
leben  rarely  spoke ;  some  chance  allu- 
sion, when  borrowing  a  book  or  taking 
away  a  newspaper,  being  the  extent  to 
which  he  ever  referred  to  them. 

One  morning,  as  I  sat  sketching  on 
the  walls,  he  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
**  Strange  enough,  Tiemay^  last  night 
I  was  looking  at  a  view  of  this  very 
scency  only  taken  from  another  point 
of  sight ;  both  were  correct^  accurate 
in  eveiT  detail,  and  yet  most  dissimi- 
lar— what  a  singular  illustration  of 
many  of  our  prejudices  and  opinions. 
The  sketch  I  speak  of  was  made  by  a 

Jroung  countrywoman  of  yours — a  hish- 
y  gifted  lad^,  who  little  thought  that 
the  accomplishments  of  her  education 
were  one  day  to  be  the  resources  of 
her  livelihood.  Even  so,"  said  he, 
sighing,  **  a  Marquise  of  the  best  blood 
of  France  is  reduced  to  sell  her  draw- 
ings!" 

As  I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
sketches  in  qoestion,  he  volunteered 


to  make  the  request  if  I  would  send 
some  of  mine  in  return,  and  thus  acci- 
dentally grew  up  a  sort  of  intercourse 
between  myseli  and  the  strangers, 
which  gradually  extended  to  books, 
and  music,  and,  lastly,  to  civil  mes- 
sages and  inquiries  of  which  the  Gene- 
ra was  ever  the  bearer. 

What  a  boon  was  all  this  to  me! 
What  a  sun-ray  through  the  bars  of  a 
prisoner's  cell  was  this  gleam  of  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  I  The  very  simi- 
larity of  our  pursuits,  too,  had  some- 
thing inexpressibly  pleasing  in  it,  and 
I  bestowed  ten  times  as  much  pains 
upon  each  sketch,  now  that  I  knew 
to  whose  eyes  it  would  be  sub- 
mitted. 

**  Do  you  know,  Tiemay,"  said  the 
General  to  me,  one  day,  "  I  am  about 
to  incur  a  very  heavy  penalty  in  your 
behalf — I  am  goin^  to  contravene  the 
strict  orders  of  the  War  Office,  and 
take  you  along  with  me  this  evening 
down  to  the  village." 

I  started  with  surprise  and  delight 
together,  and  could  not  utter  a  word. 
"  1  know  perfectly  well,"  continued 
he,  ''that  you  will  not  abuse  my  con- 
fidence.  1  ask,  then,  for  nothing  be- 
yond your  word,  that  you  will  not 
make  any  attempt  at  escape ;  for  this 
visit  may  lead  to  others,  and  I  desire, 
so  far  as  possible,  that  you  should  feel 
as  little  constraint  as  a  prisoner  well 
may." 

I  readily  gave  the  pledge  required, 
and  he  went  on — 

'*  I  have  no  cautions  to  give  you, 
nor  any  counsels.  Madame  d'Aigre- 
ville  is  a  Royalist. 

*'  She  is  madame,  then  I"  said  I,  in 
a  voice  of  some  disappointment. 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  widow,  but  her  niece 
is  unmarried,"  said  he,  smiling  at  my 
eagerness.  I  affected  to  hear  the  tidings 
with  unconcern,  but  a  burning  flush 
covered  my  cheek,  and  I  felt  as  un. 
comfortable  as  possible. 

I  dined  that  da^  as  usual  with  the 
General ;  adjoummg  after  dinner  to 
the  little  drawing-room,  where  we 
played  our  chess.  Never  did  he  ap- 
pear to  me  so  tedious  in  his  stories, 
so  intolerably  tiresome  in  his  digres- 
sions, as  that  evening.  He  halt^  at 
every  move — he  had  some  narrative  to 
recount,  or  some  observation  to  make, 
that  delayed  our  game  to  an  enormous 
time ;  and  at  last,  on  looking  out  of 
the  window,  he  fancied  there  was  a 
thunder-storm  brewing,  and  that  WQ 
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fchould  do  well  to  put  off  our  visit  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity. 

*'  It  is  little  short  of  half'a  league," 
said  be,  "  to  the  village,  and  in  bad 
weather  is  worse  than  double  the  dis- 
tance." 

I  did  not  dare  to  controvert  his  opi- 
nion, but,  fortunately,  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine shot,  the  same  moment,  through 
the  window,  and  proclaimed  a  fair 
evening. 

Heaven  knows  I  had  suffered  little 
of  a  prisoner's  durance — my  life  had 
been  one  of  comparative  freedom  and 
ease  ;  and  yet,  I  ciinnot  tell  the  swell- 
ing emotion  of  my  heart  with  which  I 
emerged  from  the  deep  archway  of  the 
fortress,  and  heard  the  ban^  of  the 
heavy  gate,  as  it  closed  behmd  me. 
Steep  as  was  the  path,  1  felt  as  if  I 
could  have  bounded  down  it  without  a 
fearl  The  sudden  sense  of  liberty 
was  maddening  in  its  excitement,  and 
I  half  suspect  that  had  I  been  on 
horseback  in  that  moment  of  wild  de- 
light, I  should  have  forgotten  all  my 
pughted  word  and  parole,  though  I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  madness  would 
not  have  endured  beyond  a  few  mi- 
nutes. If  there  be  among  my  readers 
one  who  has  known  imprisonment,  he 
will  forgive  this  confession  of  a  weak- 
ness, which  to  others  of  less  experience 
will  seem  unworthy,  perhaps  disho- 
nourable. 

Dorf  Kuffstein  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  picturesque  simplicity  of  a  Tyrol 
village.  There  were  the  usual  num- 
ber of  houses,  with  carved  galleries  and 
quaint  images  in  wood,  the  shrines  and 
altars,  the  little  "platz,"  for  Sunday 
recreation,  and  the  shady  alley /or  rifle 
practice. 

There  were  also  the  trclliced  walks 
of  vines,  and  the  orchards,  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  which  we  now  approached  a 
long,  low  farm-house,  whose  galleries 
projected  over  the  river.  This  was  the 
abode  of  Madame  d'Aigreville. 

A  peasant  was  cleaning  a  little  moun- 
tain pony,  from  which  a  side-saddle 
had  just  been  removed  as  we  came  up, 
and  he,  leaving  his  work,  proceeded  to 
ask  us  into  the  house,  informing  us  as 
he  went,  that  the  ladies  h<adjust  re- 
turned  from  a  long  ramble,  and  would 
be  with  us  presently. 

The  drawing-room  into  which  wo 
were  shown  was  a  perfect  picture  of 
cottaflfe  elegance ;  all  the  furniture  was 
of  polishe<l  walnut  wood,  and  kept  in 
the  Ter}'  best  condition.    It  opened  by 


three  spacious  windows  upon  the  terrace 
above  the  river,  and  afforded  a  view  of 
mountain  and  valley  for  miles  on  evenr 
side.  An  easel  was  placed  on  this  gaU 
lery,  and  a  small  sketch  in  oils  of  Kuff. 
stein  was  already  nigh  completed  on 
it.  There  were  books,  too,  in  different 
languages,  and,  to  my  inexpressible 
delight,  a  piano ! 

The  reader  will  smile,  perhaps,  at 
the  degree  of  pleasure  objects  so  fa- 
miliar and  every-day  called  forth ;  but 
let  him  remember  how  removed  were 
all  the  passages  of  my  life  from  such 
civilizing  influences — how  little  of  the 
world  had  I  seen  beyond  camps  and 
barrack-rooms,  and  how  ignorant  I  was 
of  the  charm  which  a  female  presence 
can  diffuse  over  even  the  very  humblest 
abode. 

Before  I  had  well  ceased  to  wonder, 
and  admire  these  objects,  the  Marquise 
entered. 

A  tall  and  stately  old  lady,  with 
an  air  at  once  haughty  and  gracious, 
received  me  with  a  profound  courtesy, 
while  she  extended  her  hand  to  the 
salute  of  the  General.  She  was  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  and  wore  her  white 
hair  in  two  braids  along  her  face.  The 
sound  of  my  native  language,  with  its 
native  accent,  made  mo  forget  the  aU 
most  profound  reserve  of  her  manner, 
and  I  was  fast  recovering  from  the 
constraint  her  coldness  imposed,  when 
her  niece  entered  the  room.  Made- 
moiselle, who  was,  at  that  time,  about 
seventeen,  but  looked  older  by  a  year 
or  two,  was  the  very  ideal  of  **  bru- 
nette "  beauty ;  she  was  dark-eyed  and 
black-haired,  with  a  mouth  the  most 
beautifully  formed ;  her  figure  was  light, 
and  her  foot  a  model  of  shape  and  sym- 
metry. All  this  I  saw  in  an  instant, 
as  she  came,  half-sliding,  half-bounding, 
to  meet  the  General ;  and  then  turning 
to  me,  welcomed  lue  with  a  cordiiu 
warmth,  very  different  from  the  re- 
ception of  Madame  la  Marquise. 

Whether  it  was  the  influence  of  her 
presence,  whether  it  was  a  partial  con- 
cession of  the  old  lady's  own,  or  whe- 
ther my  own  awkwardness  was  wear- 
ing oft' by  time,  I  cannot  say — but  gra- 
dually the  stiffness  of  the  interview  be- 
gan to  diminish.  From  the  scenery 
around  us  we  grew  to  talk  of  the  Tyrol 
generally,  then  of  Switzerland,  and 
lastly  of  France.  The  Maniuise  came 
from  Auvergne,  and  was  justly  proud  of 
the  lovely  scenery  of  her  birth-place. 

Calmly  and  tranquilly  as  the  con* 
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versation  had  been  carried  on  up  to 
this  period,  the  mention  of  France 
seemed  to  break  down  the  barrier  of 
reserve  within  the  old  lady's  mind, 
and  she  burst  out  in  a  wild  flood 
of  reminiscences  of  the  last  time  she 
had  seen  her  native  village.  "  The 
Blues,"  as  the  revolutionary  soldiers 
were  called,  had  come  down  upon 
the  quiet  valley,  carrying  fire  and 
carnage  into  a  once  peaceiul  district. 
The  Chateau  of  her  family  was  razed 
to  the  ^'ound ;  her  husband  was  shot 
upon  his  own  terrace  ;  the  whole  vil- 
lage was  put  to  the  sword;  her  own 
escape  was  owing  to  the  compassion  of 
the  gardener's  wife,  who  dressed  her 
like  a  peasant  boy,  and  employed  her 
in  a  menial  station,  a  condition  she  was 
forced  to  continue  so  long  as  the 
troops  remained  in  the  neighbourhood. 
"  Yes,"  said  she,  drawing  off  her  silk 
mittens,  **  these  hands  still  witness 
the  hardships  I  speak  of.  These  are 
the  marks  of  my  servitude." 

It  was  in  vain  the  General  tried  at 
first  to  sympathise,  and  then  withdraw 
her  from  the  theme ;  in  vain  her  niece 
endeavoured  to  suggest  another  topic, 
or  convey  a  hint  that  the  subject  might 
be  unpleasing  to  me.  It  was  the  old 
lady's  one  absorbing  idea,  and  she 
could  not  relinquish  it.  Whole  volumes 
of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the 
revolutionary  soldiery  came  to  her  re- 
collection ;  each  moment,  as  she  talked, 
memory  would  recall  this  fact  or  the 
other,  and  so  she  continued  rattling  on 
with  the  fervour  of  a  heated  imagma- 
tion,  and  the  wild  impetuosity  of  a  naif- 
crazed  intellect.  As  for  myself,  I  suf- 
fered far  more  from  witnessmg  the  pain 
others  felt  forme,  than  from  any  oflence 
the  topic  occasioned  me  directly.  These 
events  were  all  **  before  my  time." 
I  was  neither  a  Blue  by  birth  nor 
by  adoption ;  a  child  during  the  period 
of  revolution,  I  had  only  taien  a  man's 
part  when  the  country,  emerging  from 
its  term  of  anarchy  and  blood,  stood  at 
bay  against  the  whole  of  Europe. 
These  consolations  were,  however,  not 
known  to  the  others,  and  it  was  at  last, 
in  a  moment  of  unendurable  agony, 
that  Mademoiselle  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

The  General's  eyes  followed  her  as 
she  went,  and  then  sought  mine  with 
an  expression  full  of  deep  meaning.  If 
I  read  his  look  aright,  it  spoke  pa- 
tience and  submission ;  and  the  lesson 
was  an  easier  one  than  he  thought. 


"  They  talk  of  heroism,"  cried  she 
frantically — "  it  was  massacre  !  And 
when  they  speak  of  chivaliy,  they 
mean  the  slaughter  of  women  and 
children  !"  She  looked  round,  seeing 
that  her  niece  had  left  the  room,  sud- 
denly dropped  her  voice  to  a  whisper, 
and  said,  *♦  Think  of  her  mother's  fate, 
dragged  from  her  home,  her  widowed, 
desolate  home,  and  thrown  into  the 
Temple,  outraged  and  insulted,  con- 
demned on  a  mock  trial,  and  then 
carried  away  to  the  guillotine  I  Ay, 
and  even  then,  on  that  spot,  which 
coming  death  might  have  sanctified, 
in  that  moment,  when  even  fiendish 
vengeance  can  turn  away  and  leave  its 
victim  at  liberty  to  utter  a  last  prayer 
in  peace,  even  then,  these  wretches  de- 
vised an  anguish  greater  than  all  death 
could  compass,  i  ou  will  scarcely  be- 
lieve me,"  said  she,  drawing  in  her 
breath,  and  talking  with  an  almost 
convulsive  effort,  "  you  will  scarcely 
believe  me  in  what  I  am  now  about  to 
tell  you,  but  it  is  the  truth — the  simple 
but  horrible  truth.  When  my  sister 
mounted  the  scaffold  there  was  no  priest 
to  administer  the  last  rites.  It  was  a 
time,  indeed,  when  few  were  left ;  their 
hallowed  heads  had  fallen  in  thousands 
before  that.  She  waited  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, hoping  that  one  would  appear ; 
and  when  the  mob  learned  the  meaning 
of  her  delay,  they  set  up  a  cry  of  fiend- 
ish laughter,  and  with  a  blasphemy 
that  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of, 
they  pushed  forward  a  boy,  one  of  those 
blood-stained  '  gamins'  of  the  streets, 
and  made  him  gabble  a  mock  litany  I 
Yes,  it  is  true  :  a  horrible  mockery  of 
our  service,  in  the  ears  and  before  the 
eyes  of  that  dying  saint." 

"When?    in  what  year?    in  what 
place  was  that  ?"  cried  I,  in  an  agony  of 


eagerness. 


I  can  give  you  both  time  and 
place,  sir,"  said  the  Marquise,  drawing 
herself  proudly  up,  for  she  construed  my 
question  into  a  doubt  of  her  veracity, 
**  It  was  in  the  year  1793,  in  the  month 
of  August ;  and  as  for  the  place,  it  was 
one  well  seasoned  to  blood — the  Place 
de  Greve  at  Paris." 

A  fainting  sickness  came  over  me 
as  I  heard  these  words ;  the  dreadful 
truth  flashed  across  me  that  the  victim 
was  the  Marquise  D'Estelles  and  the 
boy,  on  whose  infamy  she  dwelt  so 
strongly,  no  other  than  myself.  For 
the  moment,  it  was  nothing  to  me  that 
she  had  not  identified  me  with  this  atro- 
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city  ;  I  felt  no  consolation!  a  the  tbou«!ht 
that  I  was  unknown  and  unsuspected. 
The  heavy  weight  of  the  indignant 
accusation  almost  crushed  me.  Its  false- 
hood I  knew^  and  yet,  could  I  <lare  to 
disprove  it  ?  Could  I  hazard  the  conse- 
quences of  an  avowal,  which  all  my 
subsequent  pleadings  could  never  obli- 
terate. Even  were  my  innocence  es- 
tablished in  one  point,  what  a  position 
did  it  reduce  me  to  in  everj'  otlier. 

These  struggles  must  have  manifested 
themselves  strongly  in  my  looks,  for  tho 
Marquise,  with  all  her  self-occupation, 
remarked  how  ill  I  seemed.  '*  1  see, 
sir,'*  cried  she,  "  that  all  the  ravages  of 
war  have  not  steeled  your  heart  a(j;ainst 
true  piety;  my  tale  has  moved  you 
strongly."  I  muttered  somcthini^  in 
concurrence)  and  she  went  on.  '*  Hap- 
pily for  you,  you  were  but  a  child  when 
Buch  scenes  were  hapi)ening  I  Not,  in- 
deed, that  childhood  was  always  un- 
stained in  those  days  of  bloo<l ;  but  you 
were,  as  I  understand,  the  son  of  a 
Garde  du  Coq)s,  one  of  those  loyal  men 
who  sealed  their  devotion  witn  their 
life.     Were  you  in  Paris  then  ?" 

"Yes,  madjim,"  said  I,  briefly. 

"  With  your  mother,  perhaps  ?" 

"  I  was  quite  alone,  madam ;  an  or- 
phan  on  both  sides." 

"  What  was  your  mother's  family- 
name?" 

Here  was  a  puzzle ;  but  at  a  hazard  I 
resolved  to  claim  her  who  should  sound 
best  to  the  ears  of  La  MarquL^.  "  La 
Lasterie,  madam,"  said  I. 

"  La  Lasterie  de  La  Vignoblc  — a 
most  distinguished  house,  sir.  Pro- 
venQal,  and  of  the  purest  blood.  Au- 
guste  de  La  Lasterie  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Minancourt, 
a  cousin  of  my  husband's,  and  there  was 
another  of  them  who  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  Madrid." 

I  knew  none  of  them,  and  I  supposed 
J  looked  as  much. 

"  Your  mother  was,  probably,  of  the 
elder  branch,  sir ;"  asked  she. 

I  had  to  stammer  out  a  most  lament- 
able confession  of  my  ignorance. 

**  Not  know  your  own  kinsfolk,  sir ; 
not  your  nearest  of  blood  I"  cried  she, 
in  amazement.  "  General,  have  you 
heard  this  strange  avowal  ?  or  is  it 
possible  tliat  my  ears  have  deceived 
me?* 

"  Please  to  remember,  madam,'  said 
I,  submissively,  "  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  passed  my  infancy.  My  father 
fell  by  th«  guillotine." 


"  And  his  son  wears  the  anifbrm  of 
those  who  slew  him  I" 

«  Of  a  French  soldier,  madam,  proud 
of  the  service  be  belongs  to ;  glorTing 
to  be  one  of  the  first  army  in  Europe.** 

"  An  army  without  a  cause  is  a  ban- 
ditti, sir.  Your  soldiers,  without  loyalty, 
are  without  a  banner.** 

"  We  have  a  country,  madam.*' 

"  I  must  protest  agunst  this  diiscns- 
sion  going  further,"  said  the  General 
blandly,  while  in  a  lower  tone  he  wlus- 
pered  something  in  her  ear. 

•*  Very  true,  very  true,"  said  she; 
"  I  had  forgotten  all  that.  Mons.  de 
Tiernay,  you  will  forgive  mc  this 
warmth.  An  old  woman,  who  has  lost 
nearly  ever}'thing  in  the  world,  may 
have  the  privilege  of  bad  temper  ac- 
corded her.  We  are  friends  now,  I 
hope,"  added  she,  extending  her  hand, 
and,  w^ith  a  smile  of  most  gracious 
meaning,  beckoning  to  me  to  sit  be- 
side her  on  the  sofa. 

Once  away  fix>m  the  terrible  theme 
of  the  Kevoludon,  she  conversed  with 
much  agreeability ;  and  her  niece  ha?- 
ing  reappeared,  the  conversation  be- 
came animated  and  pleasing.  Keed  I 
say  with  what  interest  I  now  regarded 
Mademoiselle;  the  object  of  all  my 
boyish  devotion ;  the  same  whose 
pule  features  I  had  watched  for  many 
an  hour  in  the  dim  half  light  of  the 
little  chapel;  her  whose  image  was 
never  absent  from  my  thoughts  waking 
or  sleeping;  and  now  again  appearing 
before  me  in  all  the  grace  <»  coming 
womanhood ! 

Perhaps  to  obliterate  any  impres- 
sion of  her  aunt's  severity — perhaps  it 
was  mere  manner — but  I  thought  there 
was  a  degree  of  anxiety  to  please  in' 
her  bearing  towards  me.  Sne  spoke, 
too,  as  though  our  acquaintance  was  to 
be  continued  by  frequent  meetings, 
and  dropped  hints  of  plans  that  im- 
plied constant  intercourse.  Even  ex- 
cursion^ into  the  neighbourhood  she 
spoke  of;  when,  suddenly  stopping, 
she  sai<],  "  But  these  are  for  the  season 
of  spring,  and  before  that  time,  Mons. 
de  Tiernay  will  be  far  away." 

'•Who  can  tell  that?"  said  L  "I 
would  seem  to  be  forgotten  by  my 
comrades.'* 

<*Then  you  must  take  care  to  do 
that  whidi  may  refresh  their  memory," 
said  she  pointedly ;  and,  before  I  could 
question  her  more  closely  as  to  her 
meaning,  the  General  hadViijen  to  take 
his  leave. 
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''  Madame  La  Marquise  was  some- 
what more  tart  than  usual,"  said  he  to 
me,  as  we  ascended  the  clifi';  *<but 
you  have  passed  the  ordeal  now,  and 
the  chances  are,  she  will  never  offend 
you  in  the  same  way  again.  Great 
allowances  must  be  made  for  those  who 
have  suffered  as  she  has.  Family — 
fortune — station — even  country — all 
lost  to  her ;  and  even  hope  now  dashed 
by  many  a  disappointment." 

Though  puzzled  by  the  last  few 
words,  1  made  no  remark  on  them,  and 
he  resumed — 

"  She  has  invited  you  to  come  and 
see  her  as  often  as  you  are  at  liberty  ; 
and,  for  my  part,  you  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted in  that  way.  Go  and  come 
as  you  please,  only  do  not  infringe  the 


hours  of  the  fortress  ;  and,  if  you  can, 
concede  a  little  now  and  then  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  old  lady,  your  inter- 
course will  be  all  the  more  agreeable 
to  both  parties." 

**I  believe,  General,  that  I  have 
little  of  the  Jacobin  to  recant,"  said  I, 
laughing. 

•*  I  should  go  farther,  my  dear  friend, 
and  say,  none,"  added  he.  "  Your 
uniform  is  the  only  tint  of  'blue  *  about 
you."  And  thus  chatting,  we  reached 
the  fortress,  and  said  good  night. 

I  have  been  particular,  perhaps  tire- 
somely  so,  in  retailing  these  oroken 
phrases  and  snatches  oi  conversation  ; 
but  the^  were  the  first  matches  applied 
to  a  tram  that  was  long  and  artfully 
laid. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


«t 


A    BORROWrUL     PABTIMO.* 


Thr  General  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  I  now  enjoyed  the  most  unre- 
stricted liberty  ;  m  fact  the  officers  of 
the  garrison  said  truly,  that  they  were 
far  more  like  prisoners  than  I  was. 
As  regularly  as  evening  came,  I  de- 
scended the  path  to  the  village,  and, 
as  the  bell  tolled  out  the  vespers,  I  was 
crossing  the  littld  grass  plot  to  the 
cottage.  So  regularly  was  I  looked 
for,  that  the  pursuits  of  each  evening 
were  resumed  as  though  only  acciden- 
tally interrupted.  The  unfinished  game 
of  chess,  the  half  read  volume,  the 
newly  begun  drawing,  were  taken  up 
where  we  had  lefl  them,  and  life  seemed 
to  have  centered  itself  in  those  delight- 
ful hours  between  sunset  and  midnight. 
I  suppose  there  are  few  young  men 
who  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other 
of  their  lives,  enjoyed  similar  privi- 
leges, and  known  the  fascination  of 
intimacy  in  some  household,  where  the 
affections  became  engaged  as  the  in- 
tellect expanded  ;  and,  while  winning 
another's  heart,  have  elevated  their 
own.  But  to  know  the  full  charm  of 
such  intercourse,  one  must  have  been 
as  I  was— a  prisoner — an  orphan — al- 
most friendless  in  the  worhl — a  very 
*'  waif"  upon  the  shore  of  destiny.  I 
cannot  express  the  intense  pleasure 
these  evenings  afforded  me.  The  cot- 
tage was  my  home,  and  more  than  my 
home.  It  was  a  shrine  at  which  my 
ftpart  worshipped^-^or  I  was  in  love! 
Easy  as  the  couleasion  k  to  make  now. 


tortures  would  not  have  wrung  it  from 
me  then  I 

In  g:ood  truth,  it  was  long  before  I 
knew  it;  nor  can  I  guess  how  much 
longer  the  ignorance  might  have  lasted, 
when  General  Urleben  suddenly  dis- 
pelled the  clouds,  by  informing  me 
that  he  had  just  received  from  the 
minister-of-war  at  Vienna  a  demand 
for  the  name,  rank,  and  regiment  of 
his  prisoner,  previous  to  the  negocia- 
tion  for  his  exchange. 

"  You  will  fill  up  these  blanks.  Tier- 
nay,"  said  he,  **  and  within  a  month, 
or  less,  you  will  be  once  more  free, 
and  say  adieu  to  Kuffstein." 

Had  the  paper  contained  my  dismis- 
sal from  the  service,  I  shame  to  own  it 
would  have  been  more  welcome  1  The 
last  few  months  had  changed  all  the 
character  of  my  life,  suggested  new 
hopes  and  new  ambitions.  The  career 
I  used  to  glory  in  had  grown  distaste- 
ful ;  the  comrades  I  once  longed  to  re> 
join  were  now  become  almost  repulsive 
to  my  imagination.  The  Marquise  had 
spoken  much  of  emigrating  to  some  part 
of  the  new  world  beyond  seas,  and  thi- 
ther my  fancy  alike  pointed.  Perhaps 
my  dreams  of  a  future  were  not  the 
less  rose-coloured,  that  they  received  no 
shadow  from  anything  like  a  "fact." 
The  old  lady's  geographical  knowledge 
was  neither  accurate  nor  extensive,  and 
she  contrived  to  invest  this  land  of  pro- 
mise with  old  associations  of  what  she 
once  heard  of  Pondicherry — with  certain 
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features  belonging  to  the  UnitcdStates. 
A  glorious  country  it  would,  indeed, 
have  been,  which,  within  a  month's 
voyage,  realised  all  the  delight:}  of  the 
tropics,  with  the  healthful  vigour  of  the 
temperate  zone,  and  where,  without 
an  efibrt  beyond  the  mere  will,  men 
amassed  enormous  fortunes  in  a  year  or 
two.  In  a  calmer  mood,  I  mi«rht,  in- 
deed must,  have  been  struck  with  the 
wild  inconsistency  of  the  oM  lady's 
imaginings,  and  looked  with  somewhat 
of  scepticism  on  the  map  for  that  spot 
of  earth  so  richly  endowed ;  but  now  I 
believed  everything,  provided  it  only 
ministered  to  my  new  hopes.  Laura, 
evidently,  too,  believed  in  the  '*  Canaan" 
of  which,  at  last,  we  used  to  discourse 
as  freely  as  though  we  had  been  there. 
Little  discussions  would,  however,  now 
and  then  vary  the  uniformity  of  this 
creed,  and  I  remember  once  feeling 
almost  hurt  at  Laura's  not  agreeing 
with  me  about  zebras,  which  I  assured 
her  were  j  ust  as  trainable  as  horses,  but 
which  the  Marqube  flatly  refused  ever 
to  use  in  any  of  her  carriages.  These 
were  mere  passing  clouds ;  the  regular 
atmosphere  of  our  wishes  was  bright 
and  transparent.  In  the  midst  of  these 
delicious  day-dreams,  there  came  one 
day  a  number  of  letters  to  the  Marijuise 
by  the  hands  of  a  courier  on  his  way  to 
Naples.  What  their  contents  I  never 
knew,  but  the  tidings  seemed  most 
joyful,  for  the  old  lady  inviteil  the 
General  and  myself  to  dinner,  when 
the  table  was  decked  out  with  white 
lillies  on  all  sides  ;  she  herself,  and 
Laura  also,  wearing  them  in  bouquets 
on  their  dresses. 

The  occasion  had,  I  could  see,  some- 
thing of  a  celebration  about  it.  ^lyste- 
rious  hints  to  circumstances  I  knew 
nothing  of  were  constantly  inter- 
changed, the  whole  ending  with  a 
solemn  toast  to  the  memory  of  the 
**  Saint  and  Martyr ;"  but  who  he  was, 
or  when  he  lived,  I  knew  not  one 
single  fact  about. 

That  evening — I  cannot  readily  for- 
get it — was  the  first  I  had  ever  an  op- 
portunity of  being  alone  with  Laura ! 
Hitherto  the  Marquise  had  always  been 
beside  us ;  now  she  had  all  this  corres- 
pondence to  read  over  with  the  Gene- 
ral, and  they  both  retired  into  a  little 
boudoir  for  the  purpose,  while  Laura 
and  myself  wandered  out  upon  the  ter- 
race, as  awkward  and  constrained  as 
though  our  situation  had  been  the  most 
proTokiDg  thing  possible.    It  was  on 


that  same  morning  I  had  received  the 
General's  message  re^rdin^  mj  situa- 
tion,  and  I  was  burning  with  anxiety 
to  tell  it,  and  yet  knew  not  exactly 
how.  Laura,  too,  seemed  full  oiha 
own  thoughts,  and  leaned  pensively 
over  the  balustrade  and  gazed  on  the 
stream. 

*'  What  are  you  thinking  of  so  se- 
riously ?"  {iskcd  I,  afler  a  long  pause. 

*'  Of  long,  long  ago,'*  said  she,  sigh- 
ing, "  when  I  was  a  little  chihi.  I  re- 
member a  little  chapel  like  that  yonder, 
only  that  it  was  not  on  a  rock  over  a 
river,  but  stood  in  a  small  garden ;  and 
though  in  a  great  city,  it  was  as  lonely 
and  solitary  as  might  be— the  Cliapelle 
de  St.  Blois." 

"St.  Blois,  Laura,"  cried  I;  ''oh, 
tell  me  about  that !" 

"  Why  jrou  surely  never  heard  of  it 
before,"  said  she,  smiling.  *'  It  was  in 
a  remote  quarter  of  Paris,  nigh  the 
outer  Boulevard,  and  known  to  but  a 
very  few  I  It  had  once  belonged  to  our 
family ;  for  in  olden  times  Uicre  were 
chateaux  and  country  houses  within 
that  space,  which  then  was  part  of 
Paris,  and  one  of  our  ancestors  was 
buried  there  I  How  well  I  remember 
it  all !  The  dim  little  aisle,  supported 
on  wooden  pillars;  the  simple  altar, 
with  the  oaken  crucifix,  and  the  calm, 
gentle  features  of  the  poor  Cure." 

<<  Can  you  remember  all  this  so  well, 
Laura?"  asked  I,  eagerly,  for  the  theme 
was  stirring  my  very  heart  of  hearts. 

"  All — everything— the  straggling 
weed-grown  garden,  through  which  we 
passe<l  to  our  daily  devotions — the  con- 
gregation standing  respectfully  to  let 
us  walk  by,  for  my  mother  was  still  the 
great  Marquise  H'Estelles,  although 
my  father  had  been  executed,  and  our 
estates  confiscated.  They  who  had 
known  us  in  our  prosperity,  were  as 
respectful  and  devoted  as  ever;  and 
poor  old  Kichard,  the  lame  Sacristan, 
that  used  to  take  my  mother's  bouquet 
from  her,  and  lay  it  on  the  altar ;  now 
everything  stands  out  clear  and  dis- 
tinct before  my  memory  1  Nay,  Mau- 
rice, but  I  can  tell  you  more,  for 
strangely  enoiigh,  certain  things,  merely 
trifles  in  themselves,  make  impressions 
that  even  great  events  fail  to  do.  There 
was  a  little  boy,  a  child  somewhat  older 
than  myself,  that  used  to  servo  the 
mass  with  the  Pere,and  he  always  came 
to  place  a  footstool  or  a  cushion  for  my 
mother.  Poor  little  fellow,  bashful  and 
diffident  be  was,  changing  colour  at 
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every  minute,  and  trembling  in  every 
limb  ;  and  when  he  had  done  his  duty, 
and  made  his  little  reverence,  with  his 
hands  crossed  on  his  bosom,  he  used 
to  fall  back  into  some  gloomy  corner 
of  the  church,  and  stand  watching  us 
with  an  expression  of  intense  wonder 
and  pleasure !  Yes,  I  think  I  see  his 
dark  eyes  glistening  through  the  gloom, 
ever  fixed  on  me !  I  am  sure,  Maurice, 
that  little  fellow  fancied  he  was  in  love 
with  me  I" 

••  And  why  not,  Laura ;  was  the 
thing  so  very  impossible  ?  was  \t  even 
so  unlikely  ?  " 

"Not  that,"  said  she  archly,  «•  but 
think  of  a  mere  child;  we  were  both 
mere  children;  and  fancy  him,  the 
poor  little  boy,  of  some  humble  house, 
perhaps ;  of  course  he  must  have  been 
tkatf  raising  his  eyes  to  the  daughter  of 
the  great  *  Marquise  ; '  what  energy 
of  character  there  must  have  been  to 
have  suggested  the  feeling ;  how  dar- 
ing he  was,  with  all  his  bashfulness ! " 

•*  You  never  saw  him  afterwards  ?  " 

"  Never  r* 

'*  Never  thought  of  him,  perhaps  ?  ** 

"  I'll  not  say  that,"  said  she,  smdin^. 
'*  I  have  often  wondered  to  myself,  if 
that  hardihood  I  speak  of  had  borne 
good  or  evil  fruit.  Had  he  been  dar- 
ing or  entei7)rising  in  the  right,  or  had 
he,  as  the  sad  times  favoured,  been  only 
bold  and  impetuous  for  the  wrong  I " 

"  And  how  have  you  pictured  him 
to  your  imagination,"  said  I,  as  if 
merely  following  out  a  fanciful  vein  of 
thought. 

**  My  fancy  would  like  to  have  con- 
ceived him  a  chivalrous  adherent  to  our 
ancient  royalty,  striving  nobly  in  exile 
to  aid  the  fortunes  of  some  honoured 
house,  or  daring,  as  many  brave  men 
have  dared,  the  heroic  part  of  La  Ven- 
dee. My  reason,  however,  tells  me, 
that  he  was  far  more  likely  to  have 
taken  the  other  part," 

•*  To  which  you  will  concede  no  fa- 
vour, Laura;  not  even  the  love  of 
glory." 

"Glory,  like  honour,  should  have 
its  fountain  in  a  monarchy,"  cried  she 
proudly.  *'  The  rude  voices  of  a  multi- 
tude can  confer  no  meed  of  praise.  Their 
judgments  are  the  impulses  of  the  mo- 
ment. But  why  do  we  speak  of  these 
things,  Maurice  ?  nor  have  /,  who  can 
but  breathe  my  hopes  for  a  cause,  the 
just  pretension  to  contend  with  yout 
who  shed  your  blood  for  its  opposite." 

As  she  spoke,  she  hurried  from  the 


balcony,  and  quitted  the  room.  It  was 
the  first  time,  as  I  have  said,  that  we 
had  ever  been  alone  together,  and  it 
was  also  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
expressed  herself  strongly  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  party.  What  a  moment  to 
nave  declared  her  opinions,  and  when 
her  reminiscences,  too,  had  recalled  our 
infancy  I  How  often  was  I  tempted  to 
interrupt  that  confe^ion,  by  declaring 
myself,  and  how  strongly  was  I  re- 
pelled by  the  thought  that  the  avowal 
might  sever  us  for  ever.  While  I  was 
thus  deliberating,  the  ^larquise,  with 
the  General,  entered  the  room,  and 
Laura  followed  in  a  few  moments. 

The  supperthatni^twasa  pleasant 
one  to  all  save  me.  The  rest  were  gay 
and  high-spirited.  Allusions,  under- 
stood by  Mem,  but  not  by  me,  were 
caught  up  ^readily,  and  as  quickly  re- 
sponded to.  Toasts  were  uttered,  and 
wishes  breathed  in  concert,  but  all  was 
like  a  dream  to  me.  Indeed  my  heart 
grew  heavier  at  every  moment.  My 
coming  departure,  of  which  I  had  not 
yet  spoken,  lay  drearily  on  my  mind, 
while  the  bold  decision  with  which 
Laura  declared  her  faith  showed  that 
our  destinies  were  separated  by  an  im- 
passable barrier. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  my  de- 
pression was  not  relieved  by  discover- 
ing that  the  General  had  already  an- 
nounced my  approaching  departure, 
and  the  news,  far  from  being  received 
with  anything  like  regret,  was  made 
the  theme  of  pleasant  allusion,  and 
even  congratulation.  The  Marquise 
repeatedly  assured  me  of  the  delight 
the  tidings  gave  her,  and  Laura  smiled 
happily  towards  me,  as  if  echoing  the 
sentiment. 

Was  this  the  feeling  I  had  counted 
on  ?  were  these  the  evidences  of  an 
affection,  for  which  I  had  given  my 
whole  heart  ?  Oh,  how  bitterly  I  re- 
viled the  frivolous  ingratitude  of  wo- 
man 1  how  heavily  I  condenmed  their 
heartless,  unfeeling  nature.  In  a  few 
days,  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  I  shall  be 
as  totally  forgotten  here,  as  though  I 
had  never  been,  and  yet  these  are  the 
people  who  parade  their  devotion  to  a 
fallen  monarchy,  and  their  affection  for 
an  exiled  house  I  I  tried  to  arm  my- 
self with  every  prejudice  against  roy- 
alism.  I  thought  of  Santron  and  Lis 
selfish,  sarcastic  spirit.  I  thought  o 
all  the  stories  I  used  to  hear  of  cowardly 
ingratitude,  and  noble  infamy,  and 
tried  to  pei'suadc  myself  that  the  blan- 
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disbments  of  the  well-bom  were  but 
the  gloss  that  covered  cruel  and  unfeel- 
ing natures. 

For  very  pride  sake,  T  tried  to  assume 
a  manner  cool  and  unconcerned  as  their 
own.  I  affected  to  talk  of  my  depar- 
ture as  a  pleasant  event,  and  even  hinted 
at  the  career  that  Fortune  might  here- 
after open  to  me.  In  this  they  seemed 
to  take  a  deeper  interest  than  I  antici- 
pated, and  I  could  perceive  that  more 
than  once  the  General  exchanged  looks 
with  the  ladies  most  significantly.  I 
fear  I  grew  very  impatient  at  last.  I 
grieve  to  think  that  I  fancied  a  hundred 
annoyances  that  were  never  intended 
for  me,  and  when  we  arose  to  take 
leave  I  made  my  adieux  with  a  cold 
and  stately  reserve,  intended  to  bo 
strongly  impressive  and  cut  them  to  the 
quick. 

I  heard  very  little  of  what  the  Grene- 
ral  said  as  we  ascended  the  cliff.  I 
was  out  of  temper  with  him,  and  my- 
self,  and  all  the  world  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  he  recalled  my  attention  to 
the  fact,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time, 
that  I  learned  how  very  kindly  he  meant 
by  me  in  the  matter  of  my  liberation, 
for  while  he  had  forwarded  all  my  pa- 
pers to  Vienna,  he  was  quite  willing  to 
set  me  at  liberty  on  the  following  day, 
in  the  perfect  assurance  that  my  ex- 
change would  be  confirmed. 

**  You  will  thus  have  a  full  fortnight 
at  your  own  disposal,  Tiemay,"  said  he, 
'*  since  the  official  answer  cannot  ar- 
rive from  Vienna  before  that  time,  and 
you  need  not  report  yourself  in  Paris 
for  eight  or  ten  aays  after." 

Here  was  a  boon  now  thrown  away  I 
For  my  part,  I  would  a  thousand  times 
rather  have  lingered  on  at  Kufistein 
than  have  been  free  to  travel  Europe 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  My  out- 
raged pride,  however,  put  this  out  of 
the  question.  La  Marquise  and  her 
niece  nad  both  assumed  a  manner  of  sin- 
cere gratification,  and  I  was  resolved 
not  to  be  behindhand  in  my  show  of 
joy  I  I  ought  to  have  known  it,  said  I 
again  and  again.  I  ought  to  have 
known  it.  These  antiquated  notions 
of  birth  and  blood  can  never  co- exist 
with  any  generous  sentiment.  These 
remnants  of  a  worn-out  monarchy  can 
never  forgive  the  vigorous  energy  that 
has  dethroned  their  decrepitude  I  I 
did  not  dare  to  specuUite  on  what  a  ffirl 
Laura  might  have  been  under  otner 
auspices ;  now  nobly  her  ambition  would 
bnve  soared  ;  what  high-souled  patriot- 


ism she  could  have  felt ;  how  glonomly 
she  would  have  adorned  the  society  of  a 
regenerated  nation.  I  thooffht  of  her 
as  she  was,  and  could  have  hated  mj- 
self  for  the  devotion  with  width  my 
heart  regarded  her ! 

I  never  closed  my  eyet  the  entire 
night.  I  lay  down  and  walked  about 
alternately,  my  mind  in  a  perfect  fever 
of  conflict.  Pride,  a  &l8e  pride,  but 
not  the  less  strong  for  that,  alone  sus- 
tained me.  The  General  had  announoed 
to  me  that  I  was  free.  Be  it  so ;  I  will 
no  longer  be  a  burden  on  his  hospitality. 
La  Marquise  hears  the  tidings  with 
pleasure.  Agreed,  then — we  pfu*t  with- 
out regret  I  Very  valorous  resolntioiui 
thev  were,  but  come  to,  I  mast  own» 
with  a  very  sinking  hecurt  and  a  very 
craven  spirit. 

Instead  of  my  full  uniform,  that 
morning  I  put  on  half  dress,  showing 
that  I  was  ready  for  the  road ;  a  sign, 
I  had  hoped,  would  have  spoken  unut- 
terable things  to  La  Marqmse  and 
Laura. 

Immediately  afler  breakfast,  I  set 
out  for  the  cottage.  All  the  way,  as  I 
went,  I  was  drilling  myself  for  the  in- 
terview by  assuming  a  tone  of  the  cool- 
est and  easiest  indifference.  They 
shall  have  no  triumph  over  me  in  this 
respect,  muttered  I.  Let  us  see  if  I 
cannot  be  as  unconcerned  as  they  are  I 
To  such  a  pitch  had  I  carried  my  seal 
for  flippancy  that  I  resolved  to  ask 
them  whether  they  had  no  commission 
I  could  execute  for  them  in  Paris  or 
elsewhere.  The  idea  struck  me  as  ex- 
cellent, so  indicative  of  perfect  self- 
possession  and  command.  I  am  sure  I 
must  have  rehearsed  our  interview  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  supplying  all  the 
stately  grandeur  of  the  old  lady  and  all 
the  quiet  placitude  of  Laura. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  village  I  was 
quite  strong  in  my  part,  and  as  i  crossed 
the  Platz  I  was  eager  to  begin  it.  This 
energetic  spirit,  however,  began  to 
waver  a  little  as  I  entered  the  lawn  be- 
fore the  cottage,  and  a  most  uncom- 
fortable throbbing  at  my  side  made 
me  stand  for  a  moment  in  the  porch 
before  I  entered.  I  used  always  to 
make  my  appearance  unannounced, 
but  now  I  felt  that  it  would  be  more 
dignified  and  distant  were  I  to  summon 
a  servant,  and  yet  I  could  find  none. 
The  household  was  on  a  very  simple 
scale,  an<l  in  all  likelihood  the  labours 
of  the  field  or  the  garden  were  now 
employing  them.    I  hesitate  what  to 
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do,  and  after  looking  in  vain  around 
the  "  cour"  and  the  8table>yard,  I 
turned  into  the  garden  to  seek  for  some 
one. 

I  had  not  proceeded  many  paces  along 
a  little  alley,  flanked  by  two  close 
hedges  of  yew,  when  I  heard  voices, 
and  at  the  same  instant  my  own  name 
uttered. 

"  You  told  him  to  use  caution,  Lau- 
ra, that  we  know  little  of  this  Tiemay 
beyond  bis  own  narrative " 

**  I  told  him  the  very  reverse,  aunt. 
I  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  loyal 
Garde  du  Corps,  left  an  orphan  in  in- 
fancy,  and  thrown  by  force  of  events 
into  iiie  service  of  the  Republic ;  but 
that  every  sentiment  he  expressed, 
every  ambition  he  cherished,  and  every 
feeling  he  displayed  was  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  nay,  farther  ■"  But  I  did 
not  wait  for  more,  for,  striking  my 
sabre  heavily  on  the  ground  to  an- 
nounce my  coming,  I  walked  hurriedly 
forward  towards  a  small  arbour  where 
the  ladies  were  seated  at  breakfast. 

I  need  not  stop  to  say  how  com- 
pletely all  my  resolves  were  routed  by 
the  few  words  I  had  overheard  fh>m 
Laura,  nor  how  thoroughly  I  recanted 
all  my  expressions  concerning  her. 
So  full  was  I  of  joy  and  gratitude, 
that  I  hastened  to  salute  her  before 
ever  noticing  the  Marquise,  or  being 
conscious  of  her  presence. 

The  old  lady,  usually  the  most  ex- 
acting of  all  beings,  took  my  omission 
in  good  part,  and  most  politely  made 
room  for  me  between  herself  and  Laura 
at  the  breakfast-table. 

"  You  have  come  most  opportunely. 
Monsieur  de  Tiemay,"  said  she,  *'  for 
not  only  were  we  just  speaking  of  you, 
but  discussing  whether  or  not  we  might 
ask  of  you  a  favour." 

"  Does  the  question  admit  of  a  dis- 
cussion, madame  ?**  said  I,  bowing. 

*'  Perhaps  not,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, perhaps  not ;    but '*  she 

hesitated,  seemed  confused,  and  looked 
at  Laura,  who  went  on — 

"  My  aunt  would  say,  sir,  that  we 
may  be  possibly  asking  too  much— 
that  we  may  presume  too  far." 

**Not  on  my  will  to  serve  you," 
broke  I  in,  for  her  looks  said  much 
more  than  her  words. 

"  The  matter  is  this,  sir,"  said  the 
aunt,  "  we  have  a  very  valued  rela- 
tive   " 


(( 


Friend,"  interposed  Laura, "friend, 
aunt." 


"We  will  say  friend,  then,'*  re- 
sumed she ;  "  a  friend  in  whose  wel- 
fare we  are  deeply  interested,  and 
whose  regard  for  us  is  not  less  power- 
ful, has  b^n  for  some  years  back  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  the  force  of  those 
unhappy  circumstances  which  have 
made  so  many  of  us  exiles !  No  means 
have  existed  of  communicating  with 
each  other,  nor  of  interchanging  those 
hopes  or  fears  for  our  couu try's  wel- 
fare which  are  so  near  to  every  French 
heart  I  He  in  Grermany,  we  in  the 
wild  Tyrol,  one-half  the  world  apart  I 
and  dare  not  trust  to  a  correspondence, 
the  utterance  of  those  sympathies 
which  have  brought  so  many  to  the 
scaffold  I" 

"  We  would  ask  of  you  to  see  him. 
Monsieur  de  Tiemay,  to  know  him," 
burst  out  Laura;  '* to  tell  him  all 
that  you  can  of  France — above  all,  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  army ;  he  is  a 
soldier  himself,  and  will  hear  you  with 
pleasure." 

•*  You  may  speak  freely  and  frank- 
ly," continued  the  Marquise  ;  "  the 
Count  is  man  of  the  world  enough  to 
hear  the  truth  even  when  it  gives  pain. 
Your  own  career  will  interest  him 
deeply;  heroism  has  always  had  a 
charm  for  all  his  house.  This  letter 
will  introduce  you ;  and,  as  the  Gene- 
ral informs  us,  you  have  some  days  at 
your  own  dbpoisal,  pray  give  them  to 
our  service  in  this  cause." 

"Willingly,  madame,"  replied  I, 
"only  let  me  understand  a  httle  bet- 
ter— " 

"  There  is  no  need  to  know  more," 
interrupted  Laura;  "the  Count  de 
Marsanne  will  himself  suggest  every- 
thing of  which  you  will  talk.  He  will 
speak  of  us,  perhaps — of  the  Tyrol — 
of  Kuffstein;  then  he  will  lead  the 
convetsation  to  France — in  fact,  once 
acquainted  you  will  follow  the  dictates 
of  your  own  fancy," 

*'  Just  so,  Monsieur  de  Tiemay,  it 
will  be  a  visit  with  as  little  of  cere- 
mony as  possible " 

"  Aunt  I"  interrupted  Laura,  as  if 
recalling  the  Marquise  to  caution,  and 
the  old  lady  at  once  acknowledged  the 
hint  by  a  significant  look. 

I  see  it  all,  thought  I,  De  Mar. 
sanne  is  Laura's  accepted  lover,  aud  I 
am  the  person  to  be  employed  as  a  go  > 
between.  This  was  intolerable,  and 
when  the  thought  first  struck  me  I 
was  out  of  myself  with  passion. 

"  Are  we  asking  too  ^eat  a  favour, 
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Monsieur  de  Tiemay  ?"  said  the  Mar- 

Suise,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me 
uring  this  conflict. 

"  Of  course  not.  Madam,"  said  I,  in 
an  accent  of  almosts  arcastic  tone.  "  If 
I  am  not  wrong  in  my  impressions  the 
cause  might  claim  a  deeper  devotion  ; 
but  this  is  a  theme  I  would  not  wish  to 
enter  upon. 

"  We  are  aware  of  that,"  said  Laui*a, 
quickly,  '*we  are  quite  prepared  for 
your  reserve,  which  is  perfectly  proper 
and  becoming." 

"Your  position  being  one  of  nn- 
nsual  delicacy,"  chimed  in  the  Mar- 
quise. 

I  bowed  haughtily  and  coldly,  while 
the  Marquise  uttered  a  thousand  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  and  regard  to 
me. 

**  We  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you 
here  a  few  days  longer,  Monsieur,"  said 
she,  "  but  perhaps,  under  the  circum. 
stances,  it  is  better  as  it  is." 

"  Under  the  circumstances.  Madam," 
repeated  I,  "I  am  bound  to  agree 
with  you ;"  and  I  turned  to  say  mre- 
well. 

*'  Rather  au  revoir,  Monsieur  de 
Tiemay,"  said  the  Marquise,  "  friend- 
ship, such  as  ours,  should  at  least  be 
hopeful;  say  then  *au revoir.*  " 

"Perhaps  Monsieur  de  Tiernay*8 
hopes  run  not  in  the  same  channel  as 
our  own,  aunt,"  said  Laura,  "and 
perhaps  the  days  of  happiness  that  we 
look  forward  to  would  bring  far  difie- 
rent  feelings  to  his  heart." 

This  was  too  pointed — this  was  in. 


supportably  offensive  1  and  I  was  only 
able  to  mutter,  "  You  are  right.  Made- 
moiselle ;"  and  then,  addressing  myself 
to  the  Marquise,  I  made  some  blunder- 
ing apologies  about  haste  and  soforth ; 
while  I  promised  to  fulfil  her  com- 
mission  faithfully  and  promptly. 

"  Shall  we  not  hear  from  you  ?" 
said  the  old  lady,  as  she  gave  me  her 
hand.  I  was  about  to  say,  "  under  the 
circumstances,"  better  not,  but  I  hesi- 
tated, and  Laura,  seeing  m^  confusiony 
said,  "It  might  be  unfair,  aunt,  to 
expect  it ;  remember  how  he  is  placed. " 

"  Mademoiselle  is  a  miracle  of  fore- 
thought and  candour  too,"  said  I. 
"Adieu!  adieu  for  ever  I"  The  last 
word  I  uttered  in  a  low  whisper, 

"  Adieu,  Maurice,"  said  she,  eaually 
low,  and  then  turned  away  towards  tbte 
window. 

From  that  moment  until  the  instant 
when,  out  of  breath  and  exhausted,  I 
halted  for  a  few  seconds  on  the  crag 
below  the  fortress,  I  knew  nothing; 
my  brain  was  in  a  whirl  of  mad,  con- 
fiicting  thought.  Every  passion  was 
working  within  me,  and  rage,  jealousy, 
love,  and  revenge  were  alternately 
swaying  and  controlling  me.  Then, 
however,  as  I  looked  down  for  the  last 
time  on  the  village  and  the  cottage 
beside  the  river,  my  heart  softened, 
and  I  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears. 
There,  said  I,  as  I  arose  to  resume  my 
way,  there  I  is  one  illusion  dissipated ; 
let  me  take  care  that  life  never  shall 
renew  the  afiliction  1  Henceforth  I 
will  be  a  soldier,  and  only  a  soldier. 
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"  0  quid  agif  ?  fortitcr  occapa 

Portum.    Nonne  videt  ut 

Kudum  remigio  Utas  ?** — Horaob. 


Ireland  is  now  in  a  state  of  transition. 
The  whole  frame  of  society  has  been 
shaken  to  its  very  centre.  A  storm 
has  burst  over  the  island ;  it  has  now 
subsided^  and  has  left  all  the  constitu- 
ent elements  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  a  great  and  happy  countiy  chaotic 
and  confused.  O  u  t  of  these  disjointed 
materials  we  have  to  construct  a  new 
nation;  and  whether  it  will  contain  the 
germ  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  or 
hold  at  sufferance  a  sickly  existence,  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
part  we  act.  There  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  nations  as  of  men,  and  upon 
our  own  conduct  now  depends  our  fu. 
ture  fortune  or  misery.  It  is  not 
enough  to  pull  down,  we  must  also  re- 
construct. Ireland  has  oflen  been 
subjected  to  changes  as  violent  as  the 
present,  and  yet  its  evils  were  only 
perpetuated.  "  The  whole  of  your 
island,"  said  Lord  Clare,  in  his  cele- 
brated speech  at  the  Union,  ''has  been 
confiscated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
estates  of  five  or  six  ancient  families 
of  English  blood  ;  and  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  island  has  been 
confiscated  twice,  perhaps  thrice.  *'  Sa- 
tisfied, then,  that  Ireland,  particu- 
larly her  soil,  offers  incalculable  ad- 
vantages to  the  capitalist,  and  that  his 
presence  among  us  is  necessary  to  re- 
vive drooping  hopes,  and  to  palliate  a 
vast  amount  of  human  suffering  that 
must  otherwise  ensue,  we  propose,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  article,  to 
examine  some  of  the  principles  of  vi- 
tality we  still  possess,  and  the  result 
to  which  the  course  of  modern  events 
appears  to  tend,  principally  with  this 
object  in  view.  To  do  this,  with  even 
a  moderate  chance  of  success,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  turn  occasionally  out  of 
the  direct  course,  in  order  to  expose 
some  of  the  vulgar  errors,  or  to  combat 
some  of  the  national  prejudices  enter- 
tained of  the  Irish  at  the  other  side  of 
the  channel.  And  this  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  we  feel  well  assured  that 
the  absence  of  the  English  capitalist  is 
produced,  less  by  an  ignorance  of  the 


great  industrial  resources  of  our  coun- 
try than  by  unwarranted  prejudices. 

In  examining  a  country  with  the  in- 
tention of  forming  a  just  estimate  of 
its  wealth  and  prosperity,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  the  se- 
curity that  exists  for  life  and  property, 
and  the  agency  through  which  justice 
is  administered.  Should  two  states 
resemble  one  another  very  nearly  in 
these  respects,  and  should  no  great  dis< 
parity  exist  between  them  in  climate, 
in  situation,  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  and  generally  in  civilisation, 
that  one  will  receive  from  us  a  de- 
cided preference  in  which  industry  has 
made  the  greatest  progress ;  in  which 
the  fields  have  been  enclosed,  drained, 
and  reclaimed ;  in  which  the  mines  are 
profitably  worked,  factories  erected, 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  capital  al- 
ready created  and  invested.  Proceed- 
ing upon  these  facts,  we  are  enabled 
to  arrive,  with  a  great  degree  of  cer- 
tain tv,  at  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  its 
social  condition  at  the  time,  and  the 
industrial  activity  already  developed. 
But  if,  in  makmg  this  comparison, 
we  are  anxious  to  form  an  opinion,  not 
upon  their  then  existing  states,  but 
upon  their  future  conditions  and  ulti- 
mate destinies,  we  must  proceed  upon 
different  facts  and  different  data.  VVe 
must  take  into  consideration  not  the 
past  but  the  future — not  what  has 
been  done,  but  what  may  be  done. 
Those  circumstances  which  induce  us, 
in  the  first  case,  to  give  our  award, 
will,  in  the  second  case,  make  us  with- 
hold our  preference.  In  England, 
where  unbroken  peace  has  prevailed 
for  years,  and  the  highest  degree 
of  civilisation  has  existed,  and  where 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
single  acre  of  land  upon  which  large 
sums  of  capital  have  not  been  ex- 
pended, everything,  it  is  true,  "doth 
make  a  gleeful  boast ;"  whilst,  in 
Ireland,  whole  tracts  of  land  exist 
upon  which  a  shilling  has  never  been 
expended — unfenced,  undrained,  wild^ 
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and  uncultivated  —  and  still  in  the 
same  state  of  nature  in  ^ which  it  has 
remained  for  centuries  past.  In 
England  money  has  done  much. 
Each  new  application  of  capital  to 
the  soil  has  brought  in  a  smaller 
return,  until  at  last  the  profit  has  be- 
come so  small  as  to  offer  few  tempta- 
tions for  its  investment ;  but  in  Ireuind 
we  possess  all  the  elements  of  pro- 
cress.  Our*s  is  a  country  abounding 
in  all  the  raw  materials  of  wealth, 
and  labour  itself  is  almost  a  drug. 
Under  the  watery  wastes  that  cover 
a  great  portion  of  the  soil  lie  rich 
lands ;  valuable  mines,  never  yet 
worked,  exist  almost  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  their  rich  ore  in 
many  cases  laid  naked  by  the  moun- 
tain, torrent ;  and  water  pM>wer,  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  machinery  of  the  world, 
still  rolls  on  in  its  ceaseless  course, 
unemployed,  unappropriated.  These 
are  the  elements  of  progress  we  pos- 
sen;  tliese  are  the  things  that,  not- 
withstanding the  gloom  of  the  past 
and  the  present,  inspire,  in  the  heart 
of  the  nationalist,  confidence  and  hope 
for  the  future,  and  teach  us  that  Ireland 
is  yet  destined  to  be  prosperous  and 
happy,  if  her  people  will  only  have  it 
so,  under  the  blessing  of  Ilim  who 
"  hath  caused  the  wilderness  and  soli- 
tary  place  to  be  glad,  and  the  desert 
to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  tiie  rose." 

It  would  have  been  no  easy  thing, 
a  few  years  ago,  to  have  pointed  out 
any  two  countries  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  placed  in  the  same  juxta- 
position as  England  and  Ireland,  and 
yet  so  totally  dissinnlar  in  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  people ;  and  it 
would  be  equally  difficult,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  to  discover  any  two  nations 
in  which  the  process  of  assimilation  has 
advanced  witn  more  rapidity  or  steadi- 
ness.  To  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
social  and  political  antagonism  of  Ire- 
land to  England,  of  her  disaffection 
and  habitual  distrust  in  the  laws, 
and  consequently  of  her  physical  and 
intellectunl  bacxwardness,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  trace  down  from 
an  early  period  of  histor}'  the  selfish 
policy  and  misrule  of  England.  This 
task  has  been  frequently  undertaken 
by  others,  and  often  executed  with 
ability ;  although  it  must  be  a  constant 
source  of  regret  that  the  motive  for 
such  an  investigation  was  rather  to 
perpetuate  discord  and  dissension,  than 
to  learn  from  the  experience  of  the 


past,  apt  remedies  for  present  misfor- 
tunes. These  matters,  however,  are 
now  mere  speculative  questions.  The 
electric  telegraph,  the  extension  of 
railways,  and  the  wonderful  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  steam 
navigation,  have  done  more  to  further 
the  amalgamation  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, than  all  the  legislative  enactments 
of  the  last  half  century. 

Whore  two  states  are  situated  in  dose 
proximity  to  one  another,  everything 
m  their  social  and  commercial  condi- 
tion tends  to  an  equality.  A  diflerence 
in  language  or  religion,  or  even  a  dif- 
ferent code  of  laws  and  goremment, 
may  for  a  long  time  mar  Uiis  consum- 
mation. It  may  be  delayed  by  natural 
obstacles,  such  as  a  dangerous  channd, 
till  man,  by  his  ingenrnty,  shall  haw 
triumphed  over  suSi  impediments ;  or 
it  may  be  postponed  by  vexations  cus- 
tom-house regulations,  or  quarantine 
laws;  but  all  these  Uiings  can  only 
oppose,  they  can  never  annihilate  Um 
natural  tendency  of  events.  Bnt  where, 
as  with  England  and  Ireland,  ananow 
piece  of  water  alone  separates  the  two 
islands,  once,  indeed,  a  serious  impe- 
diment to  intercourse,  but  now  the 
most  important  means  of  commcmica- 
tion  and  traffic ;  and  where  the  same 
government,  laws,  and  langua^  exist, 
and  where,  above  all,  the  ^S>rts  of 
both  countries  appear  to  be  directed 
to  the  removal,  and  not  to  the  creadon 
of  the  obstacles  that  hinder,  in  the 
least  degree,  free  and  unshackled  in- 
ternational communication,  this  com- 
plete amalgamation  and  merger  into 
each  other  of  political  individualities, 
must  be  rapidly  effected. 

But  a  few  years  since,  party  feeling 
ran  high,  and  political  influence  was  of 
no  mean  value  to  the  holder ;  and  in 
the  violent  contests  for  power  that  en- 
sued, the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
thousands  was  oflen  postponed  to  the 
selfish  ends  of  the  ambitious  statesman ; 
and,  as  in  modem  warfare,  Belgium 
has  generally  been  selected  as  the  battle- 
field of  nations ;  so,  unfortunately  for 
Ireland,  it  has  happened  that  she  has 
almost  always  been  chosen  as  the  battle- 
ground of  contending  parties.  Laws 
were  supported,  or  measures  opposed, 
by  the  nilFerent  rulers  of  the  country, 
not  according  to  the  benefits  or  evils 
Ireland  was  likely  to  derive  from  their 
enactment,  but  in  proportion  as  such 
measures  were  calculated  to  support 
or  embarrass  a  friendly  or  hostile  ad- 
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ministration.  We  have  seen  salukuy 
laws  for  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty thrown  out  by  a  powerful  oppo- 
sitioiiy  on  the  plea  that  such  laws  were 
opposed  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject ; 
and  we  have  seen  the  very  same  party^ 
when  in  power,  a  few  weeks  aflerwards, 
propose  the  same  measure,  with  many 
additionally  stringent  regulations.  We 
haye  seen  the  government  and  patron, 
age  of  Ireland  handed  over,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  mere  promise  of  his  sup- 
port, to  a  man  a  short  time  previously 
denounced  by  the  same  government, 
and  made  the  object  of  a  criminal  pro- 
secution. In  short,  we  have  seen  crimes 
tolerated,  bad  laws  (rendered  worse  by 
bad  administration)  suffered  to  exist, 
the  Established  Church  assailed,  and 
agitation,  we  had  almost  said,  rebellion, 
permitted  to  spread  its  desolating  in- 
fluence over  tne  country,  blighting 
Ireland's  fairest  hopes  and  prospects, 
however  loved  and  cherished  in  their 
day. 

These  things,  however,  have  greatly 
changed.  Party  feelings  of  the  same 
intensity  and  virulence  no  longer  ex- 
ist ;  nor  do  the  same  means  of  pander- 
ing to  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar 
remain.  The  failure  of  the  potato 
has  loosened  the  tie  that  seemed  to 
bind  the  Irish  peasant  like  a  Helot 
to  the  soil.  Already  he  lifls  his  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and,  whilst  thousands, 
unfortunately  despairing  of  receiving 
in  their  own  country  the  fruits  of  in- 
dustry, seek  in  the  far  West  the  land 
of  promise ;  thousands  more,  deter- 
mined to  raise  themselves  by  their  own 
exertions  (abandoning  all  connexion 
with  land),  have  already  given  an  im- 
petus to  our  manufactures  unexampled 
m  the  history  of  this  country.  The 
spread  of  education,  as  well  as  the 
possession  of  freehold  estates  by  per- 
sons who  not  long  since  despaired  of 
ever  becoming  "landed  proprietors,** 
has  already  created  an  independence 
of  feeling,  and  a  habit  of  thinking 
for  themselves,  instead  of  blindly  fol- 
lowing a  leader,  to  which  the  Muns- 
ter  and  Connaught  men  have  hither- 
to been  strangers.  All  these  things 
must  conduce  to  good  government ; 
and  bad  government  has  hitherto 
been  the  only  cause  of  all  the  crimes 
and  outrages  that  have  hindered  the 
advent  of  capital,  and  the  only  impe- 
diment to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

Although  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
assert  that  bad  goveramcnt  had  wholly 


ceased,  yet  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  motive  for  bad  government,  a  de- 
sire to  gain  temporary  popularity  with 
the  anti-landlord  party,  has  greatly 
decreased ;  and  that  where  it  does 
exist,  its  effects  have  been  considera- 
bly weakened  and  counteracted  by  the 
superior  force  of  the  education  and 
intelligence  of  the  people.  Apart  from 
political  or  agrarian  outrages  there  is 
scarcely  any  country  in  the  world  so 
free  from  crime  as  Ireland.  The  re- 
volting and  awful  murders  that  have 
so  often  taken  place  have  all  been, 
more  or  less,  connected  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  soil :  for  "  hunger  will 
cut  through  stone  walls,  though  the 
gallows  stood  in  the  gate."  This  great 
incentive  to  crime  has  now  ceased. 
The  intense  desire  of  obtaining  land 
upon  any  terms  has  altogether  disap- 
peared as  one  of  our  characteristic 
features  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
power  of  obtaining  it,  by  those  pos- 
sessed of  capital,  has  been  greatly  fa- 
cilitated. This  fact  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  last  Report  of  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Commissioners,  by  which 
it  appears  that  out  of  587  estates  sold 
in  tnat  court,  nearly  one-half  of  them 
have  been  purchased  by  parties  for  sums 
of  £1000,  and  under.  Thus  a  number  of 
small  landed  proprietors  are  becoming 
scattered  througn  the  country,  pos* 
sessed  of  sufficient  education  and  for- 
tune to  command  the  respect  of  the 
poorer  classes,  but  not  placed  so  far 
above  them  as  to  excite  their  envy. 
These  estates,  like  forts  scattered  over 
an  unsubdued  country,  form  the  ad. 
vance  posts  of  civilization,  and  the 
rallying-points  of  industry  and  self-re- 
liance. 

Society  is  in  a  very  unsound  state 
where 

**  One  flaunt*  in  rm^  one  flatten  In  brocade." 

The  poorer  classes  then  look  upon 
those  above  them  as  placed,  by  some 
unjust  laws,  in  a  position  which  they 
can  never  expect  to  attain  ;  but  a 
middle  class  connects  the  rich  and 
poor,  as  it  were,  with  a  ladder,  each 
step  of  which  the  humblest  member 
of  the  community  feels  he  can  climb 
by  good  conduct  and  a  little  self- 
denial.  The  position  of  the  rich  man 
then  ceases  to  be  one  of  envy ;  and 
the  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of 
wealth  is  regarded  as  a  splendid  prize, 
open  to  all ;  a  constant  stimulus  to 
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renewed  exertion  and  honest  emula- 
tion. Li  another  respect,  too,  the 
small  proprietor  confers  inestimable 
benefits  upon  the  locality  in  which  he 
resides.  A  natural  prejudice  always 
exists  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  adopting  the  improvements 
suggested  by  a  wealthy  proprietor. 
Such  pei'sons  have  generally  their 
"hobbies;"  and  perhaps  the  most 
innocuous,  or  even  the  most  useful 
hobby  ever  cherished,  is  a  praisewor- 
thy desire  to  advance  the  state  of  agri- 
culture in  their  district.  But  the 
people  know  very  well  that  such  hob- 
bies are  adopted  less  as  a  source  of 
profit  than  of  amusement.  They  know 
that  the  percentage  produced  by  the 
money  sunk  in  the  undertaking  is 
only  a  secondary  consideration,  and 
that  the  actual  amount  expended  is 
seldom  accurately  known  :  they  are, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  risk  their  hard- 
earned  savings  upon  such  a  venture. 
The  case,  however,  is  very  diflerent 
when  the  improvements  are  made 
by  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  then  know  that  every  shilling 
expended  is  an  object  of  attention 
to  him.  They  know  that  the  prolits  he 
makes  are  his  only  means  of  support ; 
and,  judging  from  the  experience  of 
his  former  success,  they  feel  the  highest 
degree  of  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
good  sense.  In  such  a  case,  too,  they 
have  a  greater  power  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with,  and  testing  the  merits 
of  any  innovations  upon  the  established 


usages  of  the  district,  by  examination 
and  conversations  with  the  small  pro- 
prietor, which  their  deference  fcv  a 
more  wealthy  person,  however  affiible 
and  kind,  mignt,  perhajiSy  make  leM 
agreeable  to  them.  Their  knowledge 
also  of  the  character  of  a  person  placed 
more  nearly  on  a  level  with  theinselYM 
must  be  much  greater,  as  well  as  the 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  him, 
and  of  consulting  him  in  Uieir  private 
aiFuIrs  and  difficulties. 

These  things  are  sufficiently  evi- 
dent ;  but  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
and  their  practical  tendencies,  are 
nmch  stronger.  An  embarrassed 
proprietor  possessed  of  an  extensive 
estate,  surrounded  by  debts  and 
dillicultics — hopeless  and  despondent- 
unable  to  manage  his  own  crippled 
afliiirs,  and,  of  course,  less  able  to 
advise  or  assist  others,  is  deprived  by 
the  operation  of  the  Incumbered  Es- 
tates Act  of  a  portion  of  his  unwieldy 
property.  The  part  he  I'etains,  should 
he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  retain  any 
portion,  engrosses  all  his  caro  and  at- 
tention ;  and,  freed  from  debt,  he  is 
able  for  the  first  time  to  undertake  its 
management  with  that  amount  of  ca- 
pital, without  which  land  can  never 
be  worked  with  profit.  So  that  in  a 
few  years*  time  it  will  probably  bear  a 
very  diflerent  aspect  from  the  estate 
which  had  been  handed  down  in  his 
family  from  heir  to  heir,  in  the  same 
unimproved  condition.*  The  residue 
passes  to  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty 


*  It  must  not  be  presumed  from  the  above  that  we  approve  of  the  very  low  rate 
at  which  estates  have  been  lately  sold  by  the  Commissioners.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  their  Report  lately  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant : — 

'*  The  total  amount  of  incumbrances  on  estates  sold  to  March,  31,  1851,  as  taken 
from  the  schedule  lodged  with  the  petitions,  is  £4,086,192  13s.  4d.,  but  several  of 
these  incumbrances  are  returned  in  duplicate. 

*'  The  total  amount  of  purchase-money  for  estates  sold  to  March  31,  1851,  is 
£1,350,616  Os.  4d.  Of  this  amount  £94,404  13s.  4d.,  or  about  one-fifteenth  part, 
has  been  allowed  in  payment  of  incumbrancers,  who  became  purchasers. 

**  The  Commissioners  have  paid  out  to  creditors  and  claimants  up  to  this  date, 
3rd  day  of  May  inclusive,  the  sum  of  £838,356  Os.  Id. 

**  The  253  estates  sold  to  March  31,  18.51,  have  been  disposed  of  to  587  purcha- 
sers, nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  purchasers  of  lots  that  sold  respectively  for  sums 
not  exceeding  £1,000." 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  on  the  estates  already  sold  the  creditors  suffered 
a  total  loss  of  £2,735,576  13s.,  leaving,  of  course,  no  residue  for  the  owners.  And 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  "  duplicate  incumbrances,'*  the  loss  to 
the  creditors  will  still  appear  almost  incredible.  This  loss  falls  upon  the  middle 
classes  in  this  country.  The  wealthy  capitalist  rejects  all  but  the  best  security, 
and  is  contented  to  receive  even  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  paid  with  the  greatest 
punctuality.  Such  creditors,  j«;enerally  English  capitalists,  have  almost  invariably 
the  first  charges,  and  must  of  course  be  paid.  It  is  upon  the  puisne  incumbrancer 
that  the  heavy  blow  falls ;  men  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  fatal  facifities  af*- 
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tiew  purchasers.  Some  of  these  pro- 
bably the  persons  who  once  tilled  the 
lands  they  now  call  their  own.  In- 
stead of  one  unimproving  landlord,  in 
most  cases  an  absentee,  the  district 
"will  possess  fifteen  or  twenty  enterpri- 
sing and  energetic  proprietors  ;  the 
friends  of  industry,  the  supporters  of 
the  laws,  the  advocates  of  order,  the 
instructors  of  the  poor. 

The  wilful  mis^vemment  for  party 
purposes,  to  which  wo  have  already 
alluded,  has  enveloped  Ireland,  and 
everything  connected  with  her  affairs 
and  condition,  in  a  kind  of  cloud  of 
mystery  which  it  is  no  easy  task  to  pene« 
trate.  Peculiar  properties  and  quali. 
ties  have  been  attributed  to  the  Celtic 
atmosphere,  which  have  been  consider- 
ed amply  sufficient  to  account  for  every 
anomalous  phase  in  her  social  con- 
dition. This  was  long  adopted  as  an 
axiom  by  every  English  statesman. 
The  broad  principle  that  mankind, 
placed  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
causes,  will  always  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner, though  forming  the  leading  propo- 
sition of  every  work  upon  political 
economy,  was  never  supposed  to  ex- 
tend to  Ireland.  It  was  found  easier 
to  mystify  facts  than  to  justify  bad 
government ;  and  instead  of  compar- 
ing England  and  Ireland  together  with 
a  view  to  assimilate  the  existing  state 


of  laws  in  both  countries,  the  very  dif- 
ferences that  existed  (to  the  prejudice 
of  Ireland)  were  made  still  sreater 
and  more  injurious  by  blind  legislation. 
For  instance,  it  was  well  known  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  fre(][uent  confis- 
cations, and  grants  of  forfeited  property 
to  English  adventurers,  absenteeism 
existed  in  this  country  to  a  deplorable 
extent;  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  obscurity  of  Irish  titles  (partly 
from  these  causes),  and  of  the  difficulty 
of  selling,  Irish  estates  were  irretrieva- 
bly embarrassed.  The  remedy  for 
these  evils  was  sufficiently  plain — to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  property. 
Such  would  have  been  the  remedy 
adopted  in  England ;  but  in  the  case 
of  Ireland  Pigot's  Judgment  Act  was 
passed,  facilitating  the  embarrassment, 
but  practically  restricting  the  transfer 
of  land.  The  result  that  might  have 
been  predicted  soon  followed.  'J'he 
landlord  became  inextricably  embar- 
rassed, the  tenant  oppressed  and  dis- 
contented, the  district  disturbed,  the 
capitalist  alarmed  and  driven  to  a  more 
peaceful  land.  The  evidence  taken 
upon  this  subject  by  the  Devon  Com- 
mission is  declared  to  be  ''at  once 
conclusive,  painfully  interesting,  and 
most  portentous  in  its  character."  A 
measure  giving  to  the  Irish  Courts  of 
Equity  a  fifth  part  of  the  powers  since 


forded  by  tbe  Judgment  Acts,  advanced  all  the  savings  of  their  lives,  amounting  to 
sums  of  £50,  and  upwards,  to  the  neighbouring  proprietors. 

The  average  rate  of  purchase  for  estates  is  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  for 
all  Ireland,  head  rents,  &c. ;  and  (exclusive  of  fee-farm  or  head-rents  and  rent- 
charges)  from  eight  to  ten  years  for  properties  in  Munster  and  Connaught,  in  many 
cases,  according  to  the  valuation  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners, 
Since  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  however,  a  manifest  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  selling  price  of  land. 

The  severity  of  compelling  every  landlord  to  discharge  all  his  liabilities  at  a 
period  of  unexampled  depression,  under  the  constraint  of  a  most  arbitrary  law,  is 
sufficiently  evident,  and  its  policy  very  questionable.  Suppose  the  same  policy  had 
been  adopted  during  the  commercial  panic  of  1847,  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult ?  If  every  merchant  had  been  compelled  to  discharge  all  his  liahilities^  and  if 
the  credit  system  had  been  totally  abolished,  it  is  probable  that  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  England  would  have  received  an  amount  of  damage 
which,  perhaps,  scores  of  years  would  have  been  unable  to  repair.  But  a  contrary 
course  was  adopted,  and  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  suspended  on 
the  responsibility  of  a  minister,  so  great  was  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  so  evident 
the  necessity  of  supporting  commercial  credit  at  a  period  of  unwonted  depression. 
And  again,  in  the  commercial  panic  of  1811,  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons made  their  report  (May  7th),  stating  "  it  to  be  their  decided  opinion  that  the 
commercial  distress  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  Parliamentary  relief  highly 
expedient  and  necessary,"  and  recommending  *'  that  Exchequer  bills  to  the  amount 
of  six  millions  should  be  issued  for  that  purpose,'*  which  was  accordingly  done.  The 
landlords  assert  that  they,  too,  should  have  been  given  time  to  put  their  houses 
In  order. 

.  AH  these  things,  however,  operate  as  so  many  additional  inducements  to  tbe 
future  purchaser;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  present  proprietor  suffers,  he  will  benefit. 
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given  to  the  Incumbered  Estates  Com- 
missioners, would  have  gradually  effect- 
ed what  has  now  called  for  such  vio- 
lent remedies ;  and  by  removing  the 
cause  of  agrarian  outrages,  have  taken 
away  the  only  obstacle  that  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  investment  of  capital  in 
the  improvement  of  a  country  that 
offers  so  many  aud  such  great  induce- 
ments. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  the  Irish, 
that  as  long  as  thcv  remain  in  their 
own  country  it  is  idie  to  expect  refor- 
mation in  their  habits ;  but  when  re- 
leased from  the  fetters  that  bind  them 
in  their  native  land,  they  seem  to 
breathe  a  free  air,  and  to  developo 
physical  and  moral  virtues  that  they 
scarce  seemed  before  to  possess.  This 
is  partly  true  and  partly  false.  It  is 
true  so  far  as  it  admits  that  under  difie- 
rent  circumstances  the  Irishman  will 
devclope  more  moral  virtues ;  but  it  is 
false  so  far  as  it  appears  to  insinuate 
that  the  same  change  will  not  take 
place  at  home  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Seventy  years  ago  Arthur 
Young  said  of  the  Irish,  "  they  were 
grateful  to  me  for  speaking  civilly 
to  them.*'  And  it  requires  but  a 
very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
country  to  know  that  there  ai'e  no 
people  in  the  world  more  easily  won 
by  kindness,  or  more  willing  to  place 
the  fullest  confidence  in  him  who 
relies 

**  On  £rin*«  honour  and  Erin'i  pride." 

And  if  the  Irish  labourer  abroad  be 
industrious,  faithful,  and  honest,  we 
may  rest  assured  that,  if  treated  at 
home  with  equal  kindness  and  justice, 
he  will  be  found  equally  assiduous  in 
his  ofGces,  and  equally  attached  to  his 
employer.  This  trait  in  the  national 
character  is  fully  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Charles  Bianconi,  him- 
self a  foreigner,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  of  our  most  deservedly  popular 
men.  At  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  he  said,  **  I  never  yet 
attempted  to  do  an  act  of  gene- 
rosity, publicly  or  j)rivatcly,  that  I 
was  not  met  by  manifold  reci])iocity." 
And  this  statement  will  be  corrolK>. 
rated  by  the  numbers  of  foreign  and 
English  merchants  and  traders,  who, 
having  overcome  the  absurd  prejudices 
that  exist  against  Ireland,  are  now  re- 
ceiving the  meet  reward  of  their  enter- 
prise.     At  present  the  greater  pro- 


portion of  wealthy  mer<juuiti  in  Lima* 
rick  are  English  or  Scotdb.  In  GaK* 
way,  Coi^,  and  most  of  the  otlMr 
towns  in  the  south  and  west,  they  fomi 
no  inconsiderable  proi)orti<m  of  the 
monied  interest ;  and  we  cannot  call 
to  mind  a  single  case  in  which  their 
foreign  or  English  origin  has  prejudiced 
their  claims  to  the  highest  positions,  or 
municipal  offices,  which  they  woold 
otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  filL 

It  is  impossible  to  pay  too  mudi 
attention  to  the  great  cnange  that  hM 
been  effected  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  Irish  people  by  the  occurrencef  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years.    As  long 
as  the  potato  continued  to  prosper,  the 
possession  of  a  small  plot  of  cronnd  wm 
all  the  peasant  required.     Jt  waa  hie 
only  means  of  support,  and  the  onlj 
barrier  that  stood  between  him  and 
inevitable  starvation.     Now  land  hae 
become  comparatively  useless  to  the 
cottier.  These  circumstances  have  pro- 
duced a  great  revolution  in  the  cluu 
racter  and  feelings  of  the  peasantry. 
Whilst  iJl  their  hopes  were  centred  m 
a  few  perches  of  ground,  they  looked 
with  unmitigated  aversion  upon  any 
one  who  appeared,  even  in  the  remot- 
est degree,  likely  to  disturb  their  poa* 
session.      Hence  arose  their  extreme 
jealousy  of  strangers,  and  all  the  crimea 
and  outrages  connected  with  land.  Bui 
these  circumstances  have  completely  al* 
tcred.     The  cottier  now  feels  that  land 
is  no  longer  of  any  value  to  him,  and 
looks  to  labour  as  his  only  chance  of 
support.     The  arrival  of  any  penon 
possessed  of  the  means  of  empioyinjg 
the  population  is  hailed  as  a  pubho 
benelit,  and  the  peasantry  contend  with 
one  another  in  their  efforts  to  make  the 
locality  agreeable  to  the  new-comer. 
The  pauper  landholder  feels  that  he  if 
in  the  position  of  a  person  who  haa 
obtained  possession  of  a  bale  of  raw 
cotton,  but  who  has  neither  the  m»> 
chinorv  nor  the  capital  requisite  to 
bring  it  to  a  state  fit  for  the  market. 
He  must  either  sell  it  to  a  manufac- 
turor  from  whom  he  will  probably  ob- 
tain employment,  or  else  starve.    This 
is  precisely  the  case  of  the  cottiers  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  and  the§ 
know  it.     They  are  now  willing  to  cive 
up  those  tenements  for  a  ftw  pounds  of 
meal,  or  a  few  shillings,  to  wnich  they 
would  have  clung  five  years  ago  with 
the  tenacity  of  deispair,  and  defended 
at  the  price  of  bloodshed  and  murder. 
In  the  foregoing  obBervationi,  wf 
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hkre  «nd«avoiirtd  to  ravlew,  Sn  the 
opirit  of  candouTy  the  ffreat  and  mani. 
fold  changes  efiected  by  the  events  of 
the  last  few  jears  in  the  social  state  of 
tliis  country.    Ireland  is  awaking,  as 
it  were,  from  a  long  dream,  and  is  now, 
for  the  first  time,  casting  off  the  preju. 
dices  and  follies  under  which  it  has  lain 
oppressed  for  so  many  dreary  centuries, 
and  is  putting  on  new  strength,  like  a 
ffiant  ready  to  run  his  course.    All  the 
dormant  materials  of  wealth,  particu> 
larly  land  and  labour,  are  in  ahund. 
ance.      Titles  to  Irish  property  are 
now  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  may 
be  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost.    Land 
is,  therefore,  placed  witnin  the  reach 
of  every  monied  man,  however  small 
his  fortune.     It  is  no  longer  circum- 
vented by  legal  technicalities,  nor  un- 
dermined   by    mystery    and    doubt ; 
and  the  sum  paid  a  few  years  since  for 
the  "good-wiir'  of  a  farm  will  now, 
in  most  cases,  purchase  the  fee.*  Agra- 
rian outrages  have  ceased,  and  the 
unemployed  labourers  receive  with  a 
hearty  welcome,  as  their  best  friends 
and  oenefactors,  those  who  may  be 
tempted  by  the  vast  capabilities  of  Ire- 
land to  challenge  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  its   people,    and  avail 
themselves    of  its    ample    resources. 
In  fact,  there  never  was  a  perio<]  in 
otnr   hbtory  when  such  inducements 
were  offered  for  the   investment    of 
money  in  land,  and  when  an  intelligent 
person  possessed  of  a  moderate  sum 
might  turn  it  to  better  account.    These 
opinions  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
oonfirmation  from  the   perusal  of  a 
really  excellent  book  just  published, 
entitled  "The  Saxon  in  Ireland, "f 
and  which  we  strongly  recommend  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers.    The  design 
of  the  work  is  to  direct  the  attention 
of  persons  looking  out  for  either  invest- 
ments or  new  settlements  to  the  great 
advantages  offered  by  Ireland,  and  to 
induce  such  parties  to  visit  the  country 
and  judge  for  themselves ;  and  wc  fully 
concur  with  the  author  in  his  opinion, 
that  *'  were  the  unfortunate  prejudices 
that  exist  against  Ireland,  founded  as 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  ignorance. 


once  remov^  inen'Woiild'aiirtly  pausd 
before  they  crossed  the  broad  AtuuBtio 
in  search  of  a  new  field  for  the  employ-i 
ment  of  capital,  or  the  profitable  exer- 
cise  of  their  intelligence  and  industry." 
In  one  respect,  Ireland  appears  to 
be  the  most  unfortunate  country  in 
the  world.  Misrepresented,  not  under, 
stood,  with  our  faults  exaggerated,  our 
defects  magnified,  and  our  national  cha- 
racter a  constant  theme  of  ridicule 
abroad,  we  have  failed  to  reap  even 
the  minimum  of  advantage  that  gene- 
rally flows  from  that  source.  The  dif. 
ficulties  and  dangers  that  exist  in  other 
lands  appear  only  so  many  induce- 
ments to  the  adventurous  traveller  to 
endeavour  to  triumph  over  such  obsta* 
cles.  Encounters  with  brigands,  sa^ 
vages,  and  wild  beasts,  have  all  their 
peculiar  charms,  but  the  idiosyncracies 
and  extravagances  of  the  Irish,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  fail  to  awake  even 
curiosity,  and  appear  only  to  deter 
visiters.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case  with  the  "  Saxon"  :— 

**  I  became  interested  (upon  the  sub* 
jcet  of  Ireland)  beyond  my  expectation. 
Its  whole  history  was  one  sad  romance; 
the  impatient  struggles  of  a  turbulent  but 
generous  people  with  a  series  of  ignorant 
and  oppressive  governments.  Its  sta- 
tistics were  suggestive*  of  many  deep 
thoughts  and  curious  calculations.  The 
descriptions  of  its  fertility,  its  pastoral 
beauty  and  mountain  grandeur,  were 
most  attractive ;  and  I  deeply  lamented 
that  such  a  country,  so  near  our  own 
shores,  so  connected  with  us  by  every 
tie,  should  be  alien,  if  not  hostile — a  drag 
upon  our  prosperity,  a  perplexity  to  aU 
governments,  a  help  to  none." 

Determined  to  investigate,  for  him- 
self, the  causes  of  Irish  misery,  he 
came  to  Ireland ;  and  after  collecting 
a  great  deal  of  information  relating 
to  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  care* 
fully  examining  a  great  portion  of  the 
country,  principally  in  the  counties  of 
Gal  way  and  Mayo,  he  finally  made  up 
his  mind  to  become  a  settler,  and  to 
make  Erin  his  adopted  land.  This 
work  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  shows 


•  The  Report  of  Lord  Devon's  Commission  contains  many  examples  of  twenty. 


Bgal  title.     Considerably  less  than  this  will  now  give  the  same  ] 
sibie  right  and  title  to  the  fee-simple  of  the  same  lands  for  ever. 

f  ••  The  Saxon  in  Ireland  ;  or  the  Rambles  of  an  Englishman  in  Search  of  a  Sot- 
tltBtnt  in  the  West  of  Ireland.**    London :  John  Murray.     1851. 
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the  process  through  which,  little  by 
little,  hia  national  prejudices  against 
us  were  gradually   undermined,  {and 
gave  way,  at  last,  to  the  conviction, 
that  both  the  people  and  the  country 
possessed,  in  themselves,  the  germ  of 
renovation.     It  appeared  8elf-e\'ident 
to  him,   that   we  could    not    remain 
Btationary  ;  that  a  T)ropinquity  to  the 
fervent  activity  of  England  could  not 
fail    to    animate    Ireland    with    her 
own  leaven  ;  and  that  "  that  spirit  of 
enterprise,    which    had    already  con- 
verted so  many  far  distant  deserts  of 
the  earth  into  smiling  and  prosperous 
colonies,  could  and  would  not  suffer 
one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  fertile 
islands  of  the  world,  onlv  a  few  hours' 
dLjtance  from  her  own  shores,  to  remain 
a  mere  waste,  inhabited  as  it  was  by  a 
hardy,  intelligent,  but  degi*aded  popu- 
latiuu."     The  |)eculiar  circumstances, 
too,  under  which  this  resolution  was 
formed  will  also  add  much  weight  to 
his  stutements.    We  can  collect  from 
passages  scattered  through  the  volume, 
that  after  passing  the  meridian  of  life 
he  found  that  his  cai'cer  must  be  com. 
menced  again  ;  that  the  happy,  joyous 
home  of  many  years  must  be  deserted. 
Enactments  hastily  carried  into  effect, 
and  principles  which,  under  Providence, 
had  created  England's  power  and  pros- 
perity, hastily  abandoned  without  suf- 
iicient    grounds,   and  merely  on  the 
chance  of  something  better,  had  in- 
Tolved  him  in  the  diUiculties  that  have 
overwhelmed   the  entire    agricultural 
classes.      Afler    bravely    contending 
against  inevitable  results,  he  felt  it 
was  madness  to  continue  hoping  against 
hope ;  but  he  did  not  despair.     He  de- 
tcrmined  to  emigrate,  and  to  endure, 
with  fortitude,  all  the  discomforts  and 
privations  of  an  emigrant's  life.    *  *  W  ere 
Btcrn  realities,"  he  was  reminded,  "bet- 
ter known,  many  would  pause  and  con- 
sider well  ere  they  thus  expatriated 
themselves.      Once    embarked,    once 
arrived  in  the  distant  settlement,  they 
have  but  one  alternative,  to  make  the 
best  of  it.     It  is  not  easy  to  retrace  a 
course  of  a  thousand  miles."    Fully 
impressed  with  the  force  of  this  reason- 
ing, he  wisely  determined  not  to  make 
his  selection  till  af^er  the  fullest  conside- 
ration of  the  subject.     New  Zeahmd, 
Austnilia,  icy  Canada,  and  the  burning 
Cape,  all  engrossed  his  attention ;  each 
in  turn  appeared  to  oppose  insuperable 
obstacles.      At  last,   in  a    fortunate 
hour,  he  was  recommended  to  examine 


Ireknd,  and  the  result  is  best  told  in 
his  own  words : — 

*'I  do  not  hesitate  to  confess,  that 
Ireland,  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  its  people. 
and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  has  fkr 
surpassed  my  expectations.  I  am  de> 
cidedly  of  opinion,  too,  that  fortune,  re- 
spectability, and  happiness,  may  be  found 
even  there.  .  .  .  Let  a  few  English 
families  cluster  together,  purchase,  or 
take  on  lease  estates  in  the  same  neigfa« 
bourhood,  hold  together,  mutually  as- 
sisting each  other,  '  keeping  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,'  as  the 
Apostle  advises,  acting  kinaly  and  justly 
to  the  inhabitants,  eschewing  politics, 
not  meddling  with  the  religion  of^ others, 
but  quietly  practising  their  own  j  I  re- 
peat, let  emigrant  families  act  thus,  and 
1,  for  one,  would  prefer  green  Erin  as  a 
settlement  to  any  country  on  the  globe. 
And  why  not  ?  Are  sensible  men  to 
bo  scared  with  the  interested  exagge- 
rations of  unpatriotic  speakers  and 
writers,  who  would  gladly  drive  indus- 
try and  civilization  from  their  native 
shores  in  order  to  serve  their  own  pur- 

Soses  ?  Are  the  Irish  worse  than  John 
[eki,  and  other  native  chiefs  ?  or,  are 
they  more  relentless  than  the  Caffres, 
or  the  Red  Indians,  or  the  Cannibals  of 
North  Australia?  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  their  crimes,  deep  and  fearful  as 
they  are,  have  sprung  from  the  sense  of 
injury,  and  from  the  heartless  system 
under  which  they  live,  or  rather,  under 
which  they  starve.  Thesedays  of  injus- 
tice and  crime  are  passing, though  slowly, 
away,  and  the  time  is  approaching  when 
Ireland  must  and  will  ho  in  the  strictest 
union  with  her  sister  island  i  when  the 
same  laws,  the  same  usages,  the  same 
language,  the  same  feelings  will  prevail 
in  both.  ...  As  yet,  the  Enfflish- 
man  lingers,  hesitates,  hugs  his  old  pre- 
judices ;  but  the  bolder  few  are  already 
at  work.  They  are  silently,  and  most 
advantageously,  purchasing  lands  and 
houses  ;  they  see  the  horizon  clearing 
away  after  (he  long  storm  ;  and  they 
and  their  descendants  will,  no  doubt, 
reap  a  plenteous  harvest.  Gradually 
others  will  follow,  till,  I  verily  believe, 
Ireland  will  be  the  fashion,  as  Scotland 
has  lately  been,  and  everybody  rushinr 
that  way  will  wonder  why  they  delayed 
so  long." 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  the 
last  Report  of  the  Incumbered  Estates' 
Comnnssioncrs  is  somewhat  gratifying. 
It  appears  by  it  that  property  to  the 
amount  of  £100,000  has  been  already 

{>urchascd  in  Henrietta-street  by  Eng- 
ish  and  Scotch  parties  (about  thirty 
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in  nambcr) ;  but  as  the  Commissioners 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  these 
facts,  except  so  far  as  they  can  be  col- 
lected  from  their  addresses  stated  in 
the  deeds  of  conveyance,  and  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  temporary  abodes  in 
Ireland  of  such  purchasers,  and  not  their 
former  abodes  m  England  or  Scotland 
■will  be  often  given,  it  would  appear 
that  this  return  must  be  far  below  the 
actual  number.  And  since  the  date 
of  their  report,  the  extensive  estates 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  French,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  have  been  pur- 
chased (with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  lots)  by  Mr.  Lynott  in  trust  for 
Mr.  Thomgatc,  an  English  gentleman 
of  fortune,  for  the  sum  of  £'23,990  ; 
and  a  newspaper  paragraph  states  that 
another  English  gentleman  has  pur. 
chased  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell's  Bally- 
croy  estate  for  the  sum  of  £33,000 ; 
and  that  a*  valuable  copper  mine  has 
been  discovered,  almost  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  upon  another  estate 
lately  purchased  by  a  settler  in  the 
county  of  Mayo.  The  immense  im- 
portance to  Ireland  of  securing  pur- 
chasers of  this  class  may  be  judged  of 
by  a  single  example : — The  estate  of 
Harding  Grove,  near  Charleville,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  containing  600 
acres  of  excellent  land,  and  unincura. 
bered  by  tienants,  was  sold  by  the  Com- 
missioners by  public  auction.  It  was 
purchased  by  a  Scotchman,  a  sub-rail- 
way contractor,  for  £6,000.  The  pur- 
chaser has  already  taken  possession  of 
the  ground,  and  intends  to  settle  upon 
i^  and  to  expend  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  its  improvement.  It  is  probable 
that  its  annual  profits  would  at  present 
pay  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  purchase- 
money  without  making  any  improve- 
ment upon  it,  and  that  the  same  per 
centage  would  be  returned  upon  every 
sum  of  money  judiciously  sunk  in  per- 
manent works  of  reclamation. 

As  an  example  of  the  advantages 
Ireland  oilers  to  the  settler  who  is  de« 
sirous  to  hire  and  not  to  purchase 
land,  we  subjoin  the  following  cases 
which  have  come  under  our  notice: 
A  gentleman,  highly  connected,  and 
educated  at  an  English  imiversity,  has 
taken  a  farm  of  450  Irish  acres  in  a 
wild  district  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 
His  rent  is  £170  a  year,  including 
taxes  and  £5  per  cent,  interest  upon 
the  cost  of  a  new  house  and  offices 
erected  at  an  expense  of  £300.  He 
is  Iwo  miles  from  a  bad  market,  and 


ten  miles  (English)  ft'om  a  good  one ; 
turf  and  sea-weed  in  abundance  close 
to  him,  and  limestone  from  four  to  five 
miles  by  sea.  His  farm  is  situated 
alon^  the  sea-shore,  near  a  good  road, 
and  lias  all  the  advantages  besides  of 
sea  carriage.  The  district  is  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  abounds  in  game  and 
fish  of  every  sort";  and  every  combi- 
naticn  of  natui-e  by  which  the  most 
picturesque  scenery  can  be  produced — 
wild  mountain,  bold  rocks,  dark  shades, 
deep  blue  sea,  and  rich  and  fertile 
lana,  are  there.  Close  to  him  is  an 
English  half- pay  officer,  who  happened 
to  be  quartered  in  the  district,  and 
was  induced  to  settle  there  by  the 
beautiful  scenery,  excellent  sport,  cheap 
rate  of  living,  and  great  natural  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  place.  His 
farm  at  present  consists  of  only  sixty^ 
five  acres,  but  he  will  probably  increase 
it  as  he  becomes  more  experienced  in 
the  management  of  land.  Another 
farm  of  329  acres,  all  in  a  ring  fence> 
and  including  some  woods  and  a  small 
lake,  has  been  taken  in  the  same  neigh, 
bood  by  a  voung  English  gentleman, 
as  a  sheep-rarm,  at  a  rent  of  £100  a 
year.  This,  with  taxes  and  poor-rates, 
will  amount  to  ^130 ;  but  as  the  poor., 
rate  is  rapidly  decreasing  all  over  the 
country,  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
estimate  his  permanent  outgoings  at 
so  large  a  sum.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  remind  English  readers  that  in 
Ireland  we  have  neither  land-tax  nor 
assessed  taxes,  and  that  our  tithes 
are  much  below  the  amount  paid  in 
England,  whilst  a  large  portion  of 
the  country  is  tithe  free.  To  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose 
conscientious  scruples  often  subject 
them  to  the  greatest  inconvenience, 
Irish  tithe-free  land  offi^rs,  in  this  re- 
spect, great  temptations.  We  proceed 
to  give  two  or  three  extracts  from  tho 
*'  Saxon  in  Ireland  :"— 

"  Much  has  been  done  by  Sir  Richard 
0*Donnell  in  the  right  direction.  This 
enlightened  proprietor  has  especially 
directed  the  attention  of  his  tenantry  to 
tho  growth  of  flax,  procuring  them  the 
best  seed,  and  becoming  a  ready-money 
purchaser  for  their  produce  at  a  fair 
and  remunerative  price,  in  order  to  af- 
ford them  the  utmost  possible  encourage- 
ment. He  has  also  introduced  into  his 
neighbourhood^the  patent  machinery  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Schenck,  for  steeping 
and  preparing  flax,  and  these  highly 
successful  operations  are  now  carried 
on  at  the  flax  works  of  Messrs.  Bernard 
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and  Co.,  who  are  the  lessees  of  certain 
luiids  possessing  a  never-failing  and  pow- 
erful full  of  water.  The  mill  affords 
constant  employment  to  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  population. 

**  The  same  advuntu<^es  occur  at  New- 
port, as  before  described  as  belon«(ing 
to  its  nei^jhbour  and  rival,  Weatport. 
Both  possess  much  highly  improvcable 
land,  a  generally  fertile  country,  good 
harbours  communicating  with  Clew  llay, 
abundance  of  lime  and  sea  manure,  and 
a  quiet  and  industrious  population.  On 
all  sides  around  Newport  are  most  beau- 
tiful and  eligible  sites  for  settlers  ;  and 
I  had  means  for  ascertaining,  from  an 
undoubted  source,  that  a  better  and 
A  more  liberal  landlord  than  Sir  Richard 
O'Donnell  is  not  to  bu  found  in  Ireland. 
On  conversing  with  several  of  the  te- 
nants I  found  them  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  condition.  ...  I  heard 
a  young  man  give  an  account  of  the 
wealth  possessed  by  his  father,  who 
lived  up  among  the  hills.  He  possessed 
aixty  head  of  cattle,  thirty  sheep,  four- 
teen Iambs,  two  or  three  acres  of  pota- 
toes, as  many  of  oats,  and  a  range  of 
feeding-ground  equal  to  carry  double 
the  quantity  of  stock.  I  got  the  te- 
nant's name,  curious  to  know  the  rent, 
and  was  informed  by  the  steward  that 
he  paid  £12  annually  !  If  there  were 
many  such  landlords,  poverty  and  dis- 
affection would  soon  be  as  rare  in  Ire- 
land as  toads  and  serpents." 

It  is  a  subject  for  sad  reflection  that 
all  the  exertions  of  this  excellout  and 
improving  landlord  could  not  save  his 
broad  acrcj  from  the  hammer.  Hav- 
ing inherited  an  estate  weighed  down 
with  incumbrances,  he  made  eiforts 
which,  only  for  the  famine,  would  in  a 
few  years  have  reduced  them  to  a  more 
manageable  amount,  and  finally  paid 
them  off;  and  though  Sir  Kic-iard 
O'Donnell  could  not  command  success, 
he  did  more,  he  certainly  deserved  it. 
The  work  abounds  with  such  observa- 
tions i\3  the  following : — 

•*  This  at  present  waste  tract  (situ- 
ated between  Westport  ami  Ballinrobe) 
is  called  the  Monaleiman  Bog,  and  con- 
tains upwards  of  6,000  English  acres. 
Including  several  lakes  and  small  pools. 
The  moment  my  eye  glanced  upon  this 
wide  extent  I  could  not  but  acknowledge 
its  capabilities.  Here  improvement 
would  have  fair  scope.  .  .  .  This 
large  bog,  at  its  highest  elevation,  is  not 
more  than  eighty-nine  ft-et  abovn  Lou!>h 
Mask,  and  into  that  lake  it  principally 
discharges  its  waters.  Long  hills  of 
gravel,  ncathy  and  barren,  and  covered 
with  bog,  one  or  two  feefd«»p,  int*»r«^et. 


it,  and  the  substratam  is  for  the  most 
part  a  red  sandstone;  but  a  lioiestODt 
soil  abounds  io  the  north,  and  abandanot 
of  limestone  gravel  may  be  procured 
from  the  east  side  of  the  river  Aille. 
This  stream  is  navigable  for  several 
miles,  to  Lough  Mask,  for  boats  ool 
drawing  more  than  six  feet  of  water; 
and  as  the  lake  itself  is  navigable  to  the 
river  Robe,  which  will  soon  be  open  to 
Ballinrobe,  the  district  will  at  once  com- 
mand a  good  market,  and  find  a  ready, 
cheap,  and  good  nupply  of  all  neuessariei. 
The  communication  also  now  fomuiiE 
from  Lough  Corrib  to  Lough  Mask,  wm 
greatly  improve  and  open  out  this  part 
of  the  country  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  wbo 
look  for  an  open,  healthy  location,  with 
a  certain  prospect  of  an  increase  of 
value.  .  .  .  Close  to  Monallemaa  is 
another  uncultivated  tract,  called  the 
C.'oucfhbar  Bog,  in  extent  nearly  2,000 
acres,  possessing  the  advantage  of  t 
subsoil  of  limestone.  Its  elevation  ii 
about  seventy -two  feet  above  Lough 
Mask,  and  it  discharges  its  waterx  into 
that  lake.  A.  sum  of  about  £2,000 
would  thoroughly  drain  this  bog,  and 
render  it  fit  for  any  of  the  operations  of 
agriculture.  In  taking  a  view  of  this 
now  bleak  and  inhospitable  district  from 
an  eminence  near  the  road,  I  could  not 
help  regretting  the  expatriation  of  to 
many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
by  the  application  of  so  comparattvtiy 
small  an  amount  of  capital,  might  bare 
found  means  of  employment  in  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  and  increased  ths 
power  and  resources  of  our  commoQ 
country." 

It  is  related  of  Blucher  that,  upon 
the  (K'casion  of  his  visiting  LondoOy  he 
walked  for  a  long  time  through  the 
streets,  gazing  in  silence  upon  the  gw- 
geous  wealth  and  splendour  so  profusely 
displayed,  uiid  that  at  lengthy  turning 
round  to  his  compauion,  hes^ud,  '*\Vhat 
a  splendid  city  this  would  be  for  a 
siick."  Ijet  the  Enj^llsh  farmer  or  ma- 
nufiiclurer  visit  this  country,  and  si- 
milar expressions,  though  with  a  very 
ditferent  spirit,  will  fiiiid  utterance. 
Beneath  his  feet  he  will  see  the  unezp 
plored  riches  of  nature  *•  ready  for  a 
sack,"  and  none  to  oppose  ;  and  in  the 
Viist  and  uncultivated  tracts,  the  fields 
that  hive  luin  fallow  for  ages,  and  are 
now  ready  to  disi^orge  their  hoarded 
stores.  All  that  is  wanting  is  a  little 
capital  to  enable  us  to  burst  the  bands 
that  at  present  confine  our  euergies,  for 

*'T.ti«duMrtao!l 
Wanti  not  Ker  hiddtn  luMn,  ftmi  Mid  goUl  i 
Nor  want  we  «kUl  or  art  fVom  wh«Q(*e  to  nlay 
Mi^'flcenre" 
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We  cannot  derive  oar  readers  of 
the  profit  and  advantage  they  will  de- 
rive from  the  following : — 

"  For  the  purposes  of  commerce,  in- 
ternal and  external,  Galway  has  few  ri- 
vals in  this  or  any  other  country.     In 
the  south  it  possesses  one  of  the  fiuest 
bays  in  the  world,  offering  a  nearer  com- 
munication with  the  continent  of  Ame- 
r'lciu     On  the  north  it  will  shortly  com- 
■nunicate,  by  means  of  a  broad  canal, 
with  the  expansive  waters   of  Lough 
Corrib ;  and,   after  a  second  canal  is 
finished,  by  Cong    into  Lough    Mask, 
there  will  be  opened  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  a  still-water  navigation  of 
nearly  forty  miles  in  length ;  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fertile  land,  hitherto 
almost  unproductive,  will  be   brought 
into    contiguity    with    good    markets. 
Lough   Corrib  is   twenty-seven    miles 
long,  and  covers  nearly  50,000  statute 
acres.      It  contains    numerous   fertile 
l8lands,and  a  coast  sixty  miles  in  extent. 
Lough  Mask,  with  the  smaller  Lough 
Carra,  covers  about  2j,000  acres,  and  is 
in  length  about  ten  miles.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  glance  at  the  map,  and  not  to 
acknowledge  the  grandeur  and  vast  uti- 
lity of  this  design Taking 

the  road  that  skirts  the  western  shores 
•of  Lough  Corrib,  I  paused  to  watch  the 
operations  of  many  gangs  of  labourers, 
who  were  excavating  the  large  and  deep 
4sanal,  which,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
is  to  admit  vessels  of  considerable  bur- 
den from  the  bay  of  Gal  way  into  the 
furthest  recesses  of  Loughs  Corrib  and 
Mask.  As  I  stood  watching  these  hardy 
labourers  destroying  those  barriers 
which  nature  had  sr>  long  opposed  to 
progress,  I  was  convinced  of  the  injus- 
tice of  one  complaint  brought  against 
the  Irish  by  their  Saxon  neighbours,  I 
allude  to  the  charge  of  idleness.  To  see 
those  poor  fellows  work  in  the  midst  of 
water  and  mud,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
hardest  rock,  at  once  convinced  me  that 
it  was  neither  the  want  of  thews  and 
sinews,  nor  yet  of  the  spirit  of  industry, 
that  was  the  cause  of  those  social  evils, 
which  had  already  so  affected  me  during 
my  short  proarress.  That  the  Irishman 
ean  work,  and  work  well ;  that  he  will 
be  industrious,  where  there  is  the  proper 
ttimulus  and  retoard,  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve, as  I  look  at  the  spectacle  now  be- 
fore me.  And  then  so  cheerful  withal ! 
it  afforded  a  strange,  nay  more,  a  fa- 
vourable contrast  to  the  rude  indepen- 
dence, and  burly,  reckless  manner  ofour 
English  navvies.  The  more  I  consider 
these  vast  works,  these  enlightened  plans 
of  the  legislature,  the  more  am  I  con- 
vinced of  their  wisdom,  and  of  their  en- 
Ur^ed  philanthropy.  The  opening  out 
of  these  fine  dUtriets  is  the  most  effee- 


tive  preliminary  step  that  could  be  taken 
for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland.  Prac- 
tical efforts  like  these  are  worth  whole 
tomes  of  legal  enactments,  and  will  do 
more  towards  ultimate  tranquillity  than 
fifty  regiments  of  soldiers.  A  new  sti< 
mulus  will  thus  be  given  ;  the  time  will 
not  be  long  ere  capital  flows  in,  and  tho 
keen  glance  of  speculation  discovers  new 
and  abundant  sources  of  profit  and  re- 
muneration.'* 

We  are  now  obli^d  to  leave  this 
very  interesting  portion  of  the  subject. 
From  the  above  extracts,  which  are 
only  given  as  a  whet  to  the  appetite* 
an  opportunity  has  been  afforded,  we 
trust,  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  the 
valuable  information  thickly  inter- 
woven  with  the  text  of  this  volume. 
To  extract  all  the  practical  and  usefol 
facts  it  contains,  would  place  us  under 
the  necessity  of  transcribing  nearly  the 
whole  work.  For  further  information 
the  fountain  head  must  be  sought. 
"The  Saxon,**  in  his  tour,  visited  Gal- 
way,  the  barony  of  Ballynahinch,  and 
a  great  portion  of  Connemara,  Cong, 
Ballinrobe,  Newport,  Westport,  Head- 
ford,  Achill,  and  the  districts  of  Bally- 
croy,and  the  barony  of  Erris.  In  all  these 
localities  he  has  collected  important 
information,  and  his  work  forms  a  va- 
luable record  of  the  numerous  and 
great  advantages  nature  has  lavished 
with  so  profuse  a  hand  upon  the  dis. 
tricts  that  came  under  his  notice.  Of 
the  peasantry,  too,  ho  concludes  that 
they  are  made  o^ good  stuff,  that  re- 
quires only  the  skill  and  mana^rement 
of  a  generous  hand  to  form  and  fashion 
it.     Let  him  speak  for  himself:— 

'*  The  major  part  of  Ireland  is  free 
from  any  outbreaks  of  popular  violence, 
and  many  of  the  finest  and  most  improv- 
able districts  mayclalm  an  immunityfrom 
outrage  equally  with  any  district  in 
England  itself.  I  stayed  two  days  and 
two  nights  in  a  farm-house  among  the 
mountains  of  Mayo,  which  was  unde- 
fended by  either  lock  or  bolt ;  I  have 
travelled  on  foot  and  on  horseback,unat- 
tended  through  wild  and  lonely  districts 
after  night-fall ;  I  have  passed  through 
the  midst  of  faction- fights, and  sojourned 
in  cabins  on  the  solitary  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  among  the  wild  moors  of 
the  west ;  but  never  yet  met  with  either 
theft,  robbery,  or  violence,  nay,  not 
even  one  symptom  of  incivility  or  disre- 
spect." 

A  work,  apparently  connected  with 
the  subject  we  have  beon  ooiuBdeiin§» 
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now  lies  upon  our  table ;  it  is  entitled 
"The  English  Settler's  Guide  to  Ire- 
land."* From  such  a  work  we  natu- 
rally expected  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation useful  to  the  English  settler ; 
but  we  have  seldom  been  more  disap- 

fointed  after  the  perusal  of  an^^  book, 
t  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  an  English  gentleman  and  an 
Irish  clergyman,  and  is,  substantially, 
written  in  advocacy  of  the  National 
Education  Board  \\  the  small  portion  of 
the  work  really  dedicated  to  the  con- 
iideration  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  the  other  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  physical  condition  of 
the  land,  being  only  secondary.  It  is 
**  respectfully  dedicated,  as  an  humble 
tribute  of  sincere  and  ardent  admi- 
ration of  his  administration  and  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,"  in  a  fulsome  pane- 
gyric, to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
contains,  moreover,  many  other  pas- 
sages evidently  laboured  to  give  grati- 
fication to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  others  in  power ;  and,  if  we  are 
not  greatly  mistaken,  contains  internal 
evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  writer. 
We  have  read  the  "English  Settler's 
Guide"  carefully,  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  we  regret  very  much  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  discover  a  single  new 
fact  likely  to  give  information  to  a 
stranger,  or  a  single  passage  worthy  of 
being  extracted,  &om  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  book.     An  English 


settler  who  bought  this  work  would  fail 
to  derive  the  least  practical  advantage 
from  it,  and  woula  find,  to  his  costy 
that  he  had  been  allured  by  false 
colours.  The  conduct  of  a  party  who 
makes  use  of  a  popular  title  either  to 
promulgate  doctrines  at  variance  with 
that  title,  or  to  advance  his  own  par- 
ticular views  or  worldly  interests,  can* 
not  be  too  highly  deprecated. 

Very  difierent,  in  style  and  matter* 
from  the  above  is  a  small,  unpretending 
tract  that  also  lies  upon  our  library 
table,  entitled  "  Woman's  Work  and 
Woman's  Worth."t  It  treats  of  Con- 
naught — Ireland's  poorest  and  most 
uncivilized  province.  Its  concern  is 
not  with  its  scenery,  however  sublime 
or  beautifully  fair,  but  with  the  con* 
dition  of  its  interesting  people,  espe- 
cially its  females,  and  more  especially 
still  its  youn^  females.  "  The  Belfast 
Ladies'  Belief  Association  for  Con- 
naught"  was  constituted  in  the  famine 
year  of  1846,  and  it  consists  of  ladies 
of  different  religious  persuasions.  Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians,  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  Independents, ' 
Methodists — "all  cordially  united  in 
effecting  temporal  and  immortal  good 
by  industrial  Scriptural  education." 

"  Oar  association  arose  in  the  year 
of  tho  famine,  and  many  a  wretched 
creature  it  kept  from  dying  of  hunger. 
Then  came  1847,  the  year  of  pestilence, 


*  **  The  English  Settler's  Guide  through  Irish  Difficulties ;  or,  a  Handbook  for 
Ireland,  with  reference  to  present  and  future  Prospects.*'  Dublin :  Hodges  and 
Smith.     London:  John  W.  Parker.  1850. 

t  As  an  example  of  the  force  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  National  Education 
system  is  upheld  in  opposition  to  Church  education,  we  give  the  following  extract* 
n'e  are  unwilling  to  cumber  the  text  with  such  trash.  It  appears  that  some  body, 
whose  name  is  not  given,  once  said  that  the  late  Bishop  of  Raphoe  had  refused  the 
archbishopric,  because  be  could  not  consent  to  support  the  system,  inasmuch  as  the 
Scriptures  were  to  be  excluded.  This  statement  was  contradicted  by  the  present 
Archbishop,  and  upon  the  following  day  the  author  of  this  statement  admitted  that 
it  was  untrue : — 

"  Irish  Clergyman. — Notwithstanding  this,  the  individual  referred  to  repeated 
the  statement  at  a  public  meeting,  and  it  has  also  been  put  forward  in  a  pamphlet 
published  within  the  last  month,  in  defence  of  the  Church  Education  Society  (but 
not  bv  their  authority  we  presume),  and  against  the  National  sy  tem.  Such  instances 
as  I  have  referred  to,  of  the  revival  of  the  calumny  respecting  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  are  now  comparatively  rare ;  and  few  of  the  opponents  of  the  system 
would  now,  lam  persuaded,  approve  of  the  adoption  of  sucn  means  to  raise  a  pre* 
judice  against  the  Board. 

'*  English  Gentleman. — At  all  events,  after  this  episode  about  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  I  shall  know  how  far  to  yive  credit  to  statements  proceeding  from  the  svp* 
porters  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  in  oppoaition  to  the  National  £oardS 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  better  example  of  a  non-sequUur  ;  or  more  real  nonsense 
condensed  into  so  Fmall  a  space. 

J  *«  Irish  Industry— Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  Worth.  By  John  Edgar,  D.D. 
President  of  the  Belfast  Ladies'  Belief  Association  for  Conpaugbt."  Belfast,.  185K 
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and  oar  labour  of  love  was  continued 
among  the  sick  and  dying,  sad  survivors, 
whom  the  scourge  of  God  had  spared. 
A  time  of  mercantile  ruin  came  in  1848; 
and,  as  if  to  close  the  grave  upon  our 
energies  and  hopes,  l8i9  brought  the 
cholera.  Yet,  through  all,  our  lives  and 
means  of  usefulness  have  been  pre- 
served ;  and  now,  in  times  of  unwonted 
prosperity,  we  are  bound,  in  gratitude, 
to  prove  that  the  blessings  continued, 
ana  the  lessons  of  wisdom  taught,  have 
not  been  vain.  Our  principles  and  ob- 
jecte  are  before  the  public.  We  establish 
schools  of  female  industry,  under  the 
patronage  of  influential  ladies  in  Con- 
naught  ;  we  send  suitable  teachers  from 
Ulster ;  we  qualify  our  pupils  for  earn- 
ing a  livelihood ;  and  a  main  object  in 
our  system  being  to  imbue  their  minds 
with  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
we  teach  those  to  read  the  Bible  who 
Could  not  read,  and  we  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  school  hours  of  every  day  with 
devotional  reading  of  the  Word  of  God. 
We  give  them  not  food,  as  at  first,  when 
they  were  dying  of  hunger — eaten  bread 
is  soon  forgotten — but  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves ;  we  foster  a  spirit 
of  independence :  we  help  them  to  help 
themselves  ;  we  give  them  what  no  mere 
charity  could  give — ^industrious  habits, 
the  knowledge  of  an  industrial  art, 
which  they  can  give  to  their  neighbours, 
and  which,  as  a  rich  inheritance,  will 
heap  blessings  on  their  children's  chil- 
dren." 

We  intend  to  confine  the  few  obser- 
yations  to  which  our  limited  space  re- 
strict  8  U5  altogether  to  the  portion  of  this 
work  that  treats  of  the  process  made 
in  the  industrial  education  of  the  young 
persons  under  the  care  of  this  excellent 
society ;  not  that  we  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  religious  branch  of  the 
subject,  but  because  such  considera- 
tions  would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  and  also  because  its  great 
moment  would  demand  an  amount  of 
space  and  attention  which  we  are  not 
at  present  in  a  position  to  bestow  upon 
it. 

Forty-four  female  teachers,  selected 
for  their  exemplary  conduct,  indus- 
try, and  [activity  in  doing  good,  have 
been  sent  by  the  society  to  different 
districts,  and  their  efforts  are  direct- 
ed and  encouraged  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ladies  of  rank  and  property 
residing  in  the  different  localities, 
whose  unwearied  attention  to  the  poor 
is  above  all  praise.  They  instruct  them 
in  plain  knitting,  and  particularly  in 
the  sawed  muslin  trade.     **  We  train 


hands ;  manufacturers  supply  work  and 
wages.  This  work  has  long  held  its 
^und  with  increasing  prosperity,  and 
its  varying  patterns  furnishing  constant 
gratification  to  taste>  secure  constant 
demand."  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties against  which  they  had  to  con- 
tend was  the  undeanliness  in  the  houses 
and  habits  of  the  people.  The  dai*k, 
smoky  cabin,  shared  equally  between 
the  peasant  and  his  pig,  and  cow  too, 
and  ass,  if  he  were  possessed  of  such 
animals,  marred  industry  ;  but  the 
muddy  torrent  passed  by,  and  now  the 
stream  is  peacetul  and  clear.  The  gen- 
tle maids  of  Connemara  who  erst  car- 
ried dung  upon  their  backs  like  beasts 
of  burden,  and  lived  in  ignorance  and 
filth,  are  now  elevated  to  an  equality 
with  their  fellow-creatures,  and  prove 
by  their  intelligence  and  industry,  that 
if  they  were  idle,  it  was  because  "  no 
man  had  hired  them."  The  total  num^ 
ber  in  the  schools  are  two  thousand. 

"  In  eighteen  of  our  schools,  contain* 
ing  1 ,243  pupils,  there  are  only  1 15  Pro-' 
testants.  It  is,  therefore,  for  our  poor 
Roman  Catholic  females  that  we  would 
wake  up  Protestant  sympathy.  In  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love,  we  seek  out  the 
poor  Roman  Catholic  girl  away  beyond 
the  dark  bogs  and  mountains  of  the  wild 
West,  and  try  to  do  her  good.  *  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  our  scholars,*  says 
a  patroness,  *  are  paupers,  without  any 
means  of  subsistence ;  six  are  orphans, 
and  of  eleven,  their  fathers  are  dead, 
their  mothers  either  in  the  workhouse  or 
begging." 

The  hosiery  manufactured  at  these 
schools  in  Connemara  commands  the 
highest  price  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  specimens  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
great  Exhibition.  Samples  shown  in 
Manchester  to  one  of  the  first  houses 
there  were  declared  to  be  too  good  for 
that  market,  and  suitable  only  to  Lon- 
don or  Edinburgh;  and  an  eminent 
hosier  in  the  latter  city  stated,  that 
although  he  had  been  all  his  life  in  the 
trade,  he  had  never  seen  such  specimens. 
The  black  lace  veil  manufacture  has 
also  been  introduced,  and  is  in  a  heal, 
thy  condition;  and  the  sum  total  of 
the  wages  at  present  paid  for  the  sew. 
ing  of  muslin  in  Connaught  exceeds 
£5,000  annually,  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing— a  sum  of  money,  the  impor- 
tance of  which,  in  Connemara,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimatt  too  faigUy*  wfaa( 
we  remember  that  money  was  seldonf 
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seen  in  that  district,  and  that  labour 
may  be  hired  at  fh>m  twopence  to 
threepence  per  diem. 

It  IS  difficult  to  describe  the  pleasure 
we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the 
modest  tract  from  which  we  have  culled 
this  information.  The  social  and  moral 
improvement  effected  in  so  short  a  time 
in  the  dreary  mountain  homes  of  the 
West  is  truly  delightful,  where  bene- 
volence and  industry  advance  together, 
hand  in  hand,  and  triumph  over  tbe 
barriers  of  ignorance  that  have  for  ages 
past  opposed  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  where  filth,  and  rags,  and 
idleness  are  put  away  by  those  who  once 
wandered  at  the  road-side  almost  nake<l , 
but  now  are  clad  in  modest  apparel, 
adorned  with  shamefacedness  and  so- 
briety.  The  tract  abounds  in  little 
trifles  like  the  following — mere  trifles, 
but  smacking  too  much  of  nature  to  be 
read  with  indifference  :~- 

"  Two  little  girls,  the  eldest  only 
eleven,  have  earuod  enoun^h  tbii  last 
month  to  pay  their  mother  s  rent,  and 
to  buy  each  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  another  has 
helped  to  support  hor  sick  father. 

"Two  little  girls  gave  two  of  their 
brothers  a  suit  of  clothes. 

**  I  have  a  tittle  savings'  bank,  and 
they  give  me  some  of  their  earnings  to 
lay  by  for  them.  One  drew  out  her  lit« 
tie  savings  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoe^  for  her 
mother  ;  and  they  are  constantly  doing 
similar  things. 

*'  One  girl  supports  her  mother,  and  a 
sister  almost  blind ;  another,  with  but 
little  help,  supports  her  mother  and  three 
little  ones  ;  another,  herself  and  a  little 
brother." 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  multiply 
examples  ;  but  how  many  ennobled 
families  amidst  all  the  haughty  pride 
of  wealth,  and  power,  and  hereditary 
descent,  would  look  back  upon  their 
ancestors  with  more  feelings  of  real 
satisfaction  if  thev  could  find,  in  their 
days,  even  one  such  motto  ;  and  how 
many  trophies  and  emblazoned  escutch. 
eons  adorn  the  fretted  vaults  of  our 
sacred  abbeys  that  should  rather  com- 
memorate  things  like  these,  were  monu- 
ments erected  to  the  merit  and  not  to 
the  splendour  of  actions  I 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of 
this  most  interesting  tract  without  one 
more  quotation :— 

**  A  number  of  hamble,  retiring  fe« 
aalas,  in  the  provinee.  of  Ulster,  heve 
iM*  ^  noble  oemf  P— ttmH;  and  while 


Toung  men  were  sitting  carelessly  at 
home,  and  Churches  were  paralysed,  un- 
protected young  women,  farmers*  daugh- 
ters from  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down,  who  had  never  been  ten  miles 
from  home,  were  setting  out  fearlessly 
to  the  wild  West ;  fearlessly,  while  fa- 
mine and  pestilence  were  raging ;  and, 
afterwards,  when  rebellion  was  filling 
stout  hearts  with  fear ;  and  in  the  wild 
fastnesses,  and  the  lowly  glen,  were  ga. 
thering  starving  orphans  round  them  in 
tenderness  and  love,  amid  scenes  of  de- 
solation, where  the  fox  and  lapwing 
could  hardly  find  a  home,  and  over  whicn 
the  monarch  eagle  soared  heedless  and 
high,  for  no  living  thing  there  tempted 
him  to  stoop  for  his  prey." 

The  natural  aptitude  and  mechanical 
genius  of  our  countrymen  and  women 
appear  to  destine  Ireland,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  for  a  great  manufactur- 
ing  country.  Where  have  efforts,  per- 
severing efforts,  been  made  to  improve 
the  people,  and  failed  ?  Where  have  en- 
deavours been  made  to  advance  educa- 
tion, to  spread  civilization,  to  improve 
morals,  to  make  the  Irishman  useful, 
hopeful,  and  happy,  and  have  received 
opposition/rom  the  poor  man  f  The  apos. 
tie  of  moral  and  social  order  has  seldom 
preached  in  this  island,  even  for  a  little 
while,  and  preached  in  vain ;  he  has  sel- 
dom  pointed  out  to  them  the  ways  of  in- 
dustry, and  awoke  in  their  desponding 
hearts  new  hopes  and  prospects,  with  - 
out  feeling  that  the  blessings  of  those 
who  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon 
liim,  and  that  he  had  caused  the  wido  w  s 
heart  to  sing  for  joy  I 

In  close  connexion  with  the  subject 
we  have  been  considering,  is  the 
unexampled  progress  of  Irish  manu- 
facturing industry.  Upon  this  topic, 
even  did  our  space  permit,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  much.  Its 
truth  will  be  admitted  by  any  one  pos* 
sessing  even  the  most  superficial  in. 
formation  upon  Irish  statistics ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  very 
interesting  nature  of  the  subject  may, 
at  a  future  period,  call  for  a  paper 
wholly  devoted  to  its  elucidation,  by 
the  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  for 
1847,  we  learn  that  between  1839  and 
that  year,  the  increase  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  factory  labour  was,  in  Scot- 
land, 13^  per  cent.  ;  in  EngLind,  30^ 
per  cent ;  while  in  Irehind,  it  was  5d 
per  cent.  Again,  the  population  of 
Belfast  was  in  1821,  37,000 ;  in  1B31, 
53,000 ;  iA  184U  75,000  ;  Mid  if  th0 
song^  oaloalationai^iwl^  imid^  ^  tkia 
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3rear*8  censua  are  to  be  depended  upon, 
the  population  amounts,  at  present,  to 
1  ]  2,000  souls — not  a  pauper  and  half- 
employed  population,  but  a  body  of 
industrious  and  hard-working  people, 
equal  in  their  efficiency  to  any  Kntvlish 
or  Scotch  operatires.  A  well-known 
gentleman,  Mr.  James  Mac  Adam, 
thus  spoke,  in  an  address  to  a  late 
meetiuj^  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History 
and  Phdsophical  Society  upon  this  sub- 
ject : — 

**  It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
many,  that  we  can  brin*;  the  two  great 
materials,  coal  and  iron,  to  Belfast,  and 
jret  compete  with  our  English  and  Scotch 
neighbours  in  this  industrial  department, 
80  essentially  their  own.  JBut  it  is, 
nevertheless,  true  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  branches  of  manufac- 
ture existing  in  our  town.  There  are 
fire  large  founderies,  and  several  of 
smaller  size,  with  machine  manufacto- 
ries, giving  constant  employment  to 
a  considerable  number  of  mechanics. 
Among  the  articles  that  are  made  we  may 
enumerate  steam-engines,  both  land  and 
marine,  iron  steam-boats,  flax-spinning 
and  flax-scutching  machinery,  railway 
work,  water-wheels  and  turbines,  and 
the  numerous  articles  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  linens.  And  not  only 
do  these  establishments  supply  the  ma- 
chinery required  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
but  many  orders  have  been  executed  for 
England  and  for  foreign  countries.  As 
examples,  may  be  specified,  iron  steam- 
boats, with  machinery  complete,  for  the 
Hull  and  Hamburg  trade ;  machinery 
for  the  preparation  of  flax  for  Egypt, 
Germany, Denmark,  and  France;  a  num- 
ber of  steam-engines,  of  very  large  size, 
that  have  been  sent  to  Egypt,  and  are 
now  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
for  the  purpose  of  pumping  water  to  ir- 
rigate the  land ;  iron  houses  for  Cali- 
fornia; and  olive-pressing  mills  for 
Spain.  And  even  in  ornamental  iron- 
work there  are  not  wanting  instances 
where  the  skill  of  our  founders  has  been 
drawn  upon ;  the  iron  windows  and 
doors  of  a  new  palace,  erected  near 
Cairo,  by  the  late  Pasha  of  Egypt,  hay- 
ing been  made  in  Belfast." 

Nothing  can  be  more  encouraging 
than  this.  We  may  also  add  that  the 
large  castings  for  the  great  bridge  over 
the  Wye.  at  Chepstow,  for  the  South 
Wall  Kailway,haye  been  undertaken  in 
Dublin,  as  well  as  (among  many  other 
works  of  great  magnitude)  the  Monas- 
terevan  viaduct,  &e  Balbriggan  via- 
ittct,  the  ^ofe  tiodUQt,  the  Portumna, 
and  other  metal  bridges  over  the  Bhaiu 


non,  the  great  Liverpool  station  roof, 
the  Palmhouse  and  magniflcent  oonser-* 
vatories  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  the  conservatory  at  the- 
Glasnevin  Gardens,  and  at  the  Belfast 
Botanic  Gardens,  the  Winter  Gardens 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  London,  and 
the  lattice  viaduct  across  the  Royal 
Canal  at  Dublin;  and  we  are  also  in- 
formed that  all  the  heavy  castings  re- 
quired for  the  Brighton  Railway  Com. 
Eany,  for  their  passenger  terminus  at 
london  Bridge,  have  been  undertaken 
by  one  of  our  Irish  companies.  The 
eflect  of  this  progress,  upon  the  induso 
try  of  the  country  may  be  judged  from 
the  annexed  paragraph,  in  a  wellin. 
formed  local  paper,  the  Ulster  Gazette : 

"  So  brisk  at  present  are  that  class  o£ 
our  capitalists  who  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  for  flax  spin^ 
ning,  that  the  steam-engmes  in  most  of 
their  workshops  are  running  night  and 
day.  Hinds  are  not  to  be  had,  for  love 
or  money,  either  in  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land. Several  new  mills  are  unable  to 
start,  partly  from  want  of  their  maehi- 
nery,  and  partly  for  lack  of  operatives. 
About  70,000  spindles  more  than  last 
year  will  be  at  work  in  a  couple  of 
months,  every  hundred  of  which  will 
employ  seven  hands.  This  alone  will 
circulate  about  £2,000  weekly  in  Bel-, 
fast.  The  manufacturers  of  lineus,  da- 
masks, and  sewed  muslin,  are  busy  in 
their  preparations  for  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition ;  and  so  numerous  are  the  females 
employed  in  the  latter  class  of  establishv 
ments  that,  when  they  turn  out  at  meal 
hours,  a  stranger  might  really  suppose 
that  half-a-dozen  great  factories  had 
been  let  loose  in  every  street.  Other 
branches  of  manufacture  are  equally  ae- 
tive." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  the 
evidence  that  has  been  adduced,  to 
furnish  more  facts  confirmatory  of  what 
has  been  stated.  We  would,  however, 
be  guilty  of  a  culpable  omission,  were 
we  to  close  this  subject  without  some 
allusion  to  the  three  great  branches  of 
industry  that  have  of  late  engrossed  so 
much  public  attention — the  growth 
and  improvement  of  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  flax,  the  manufacture 
of  beet-root  su^ar,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  charcoal  and  other  articles  from 
peat. 

Nothing  can  prove  more  strongly 
the  intimate  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween agriculture  and  manufactorM^ 
than  the  great  progreae  made,  during 
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the  last  few  years  in  the  growth,  as 
weU  as  in  the  manufacture,  in  all  its 
stages,  of  flax.  It  was  stated  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion and  Improvement  of  the  Growth 
of  Flax  in  Ireland,  that  the  Society's 
instructors  had  completed  their  labours 
in  the  superintendence  of  flax  sowing, 
in  the  several  districts  in  which  they 
had  been  located,  and  they  reported 
that  the  breadth  sown  in  the  districts 
under  their  charge  was  as  follows  :— 
Limerick  about  1000  Irish  acres ;  Ban. 
don,  600  do. ;  Louth,  400 ;  Waterford, 
200 ;  Carlow,  200  ;  Nenagh,  160  ;  Kos. 
a-ea,  160  ;  Shgo,  120  ;  Wexford,  110 ; 
Inistiogue,  70 ;  Abbeyleix,  80 ;  Fe- 
thard,  60;  Galway,  60 ;  Cashel,  30; 
Westmeath,  30— total,  3,366  Irish,  or 
about  5,000  statute  acres.  Mostjof  these 
were  new  districts,  and  the  return  did 
not  comprise  the  amount  sown  in  parts 
of  the  country  not  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Society.  The  general 
sowing  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connaught,  was  esti- 
mated at  12,000  acres,  or  about  six 
times  the  usual  breadth.  The  returns 
from  Ulster,  by  far  the  greatest  flax- 
growing  province,  had  not  been  com- 
pleted ;  but  the  sowing  in  all  parts  was 
estimated  as  much  greater  than  upon 
any  previous  year,  amounting  to  a  total 
of  about  130,000  acres.  The  import, 
ance  of  encouraging  the  home-growth 
of  flax  will  be  best  understood  by  re- 
membering that  we  annually  import 
from  abroad  nearly  treble  the  quantity 
we  produce  at  home. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  flax  has 
been  produced  almost  altogether  by 
the  indefatigable  efibrts  of  the  Koyal 
Flax  Society  of  Ireland,  whose  exer- 
tions have  been  beyond  praise.  This 
society  was  organised  in  1841,  at  which 
period  the  Insh  flax  crop  averaged 
about  80,000  acres  annually.  In  two 
years  afterwards  (1843),  it  had  in- 
creased  to  1 12,000  acres ;  and  in  1844 
to  122,000.  Owing  to  a  scarcity  in 
the  supply  of  seed,  unprincipled  dealers 
passed  on  to  the  growers  a  great  quan. 
tity  of  spurious  kinds,  causing  great 
disappointment  and  loss  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  crops.  This  cause  led  to  a 
decrease  in  1845,  the  breadth  sown 
being  96,000  acres.  The  Society  ef- 
fectually prevented  the  recurrence  of 
such  malpractices,  by  bringing  actions 
against  the  delinquents,  and  establish- 
ing the  grower's  claim  to  redress  at  law, 


by  procuring  them  compensation  for 
their  losses.  The  crop  of  1846  waA 
one  of  the  worst,  either  in  Ireland  or 
on  the  Continent.  The  result  was, 
that,  in  1847>  the  sowing  fell  to  58,000, 
and  in  consequence  of  Uie  general  dis. 
tressed  state  of  the  trade,  in  which  the 
linen  manufacture  largely  participated, 
prices  fell  so  much,  ulbX  farmers  were 
discouraged,  and  only  53,000  acres  of 
flax  were  sown  in  1848.  As  trade  re- 
covered from  its  depression,  prices  im- 
proved, and  the  growth  of  flax  rose  in 
1849  to  60,000  acres.  In  1850  it  in- 
creased to  70,000,  and  would  have 
been  much  greater  had  there  been  a 
supply  of  seed  equal  to  the  demand^ 
every  available  bushel  being  sown.  This 
year  every  efibrt  has  been  made  to 
procure  good  seed  in  abundance*  and 
the  Society  calculate  that  a  total  breadth 
of  130,000  acres  will  be  under  flax  in 
Ireland  this  year. 

The  value  of  Irish  flax  has  generally 
ranged  from  ^35  to  ^80  per  ton  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  in  some  fa- 
vourable cases  £120,  £145,  and  even 
£  1 80  per  ton  has  been  obtained,  though 
such  cases  have,  of  course,  been  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  importations  from 
abroad  amounted  to  62,649  tons  in 
1840,  67,368  in  1841,  55,713  in  1842 ; 
90,340  in  1849,  and  91,097  in  1850; 
and  the  advantage  of  producing  it 
at  home  is  strongly  proved  by  the 
following  statement  by  Mr.  Blacker  :-^ 

"  After  the  most  minute  calculation 
by  oractical  men  engaged  in  the  growth 
of  naz,  the  labour  necessary  for  every 
acre  of  flax  is  computed  to  be  seven  days 
of  a  man,  and  fifty-four  days  of  a  wo- 
man, and  four  and  a  quarter  days  of  a 
horse.  Now  55,6 10 tons  weight  f which 
was  the  import  in  1833, when  Mr.Blacker 
wrote),  supposing  each  statute  acre  to 
produce  four  cwt8.,which  is  afuUaverage 
crop,  would  be  the  produce  of  278^050 
acres,  which,  accordmg  to  the  above  es- 
timate, would  require  in  labour  an 
amount  equal  to  the  employment  of 
6,488  men  for  300  days  in  the  year, 
50,015  women  for  the  same  number  of 
days,  and  3,939  horses  for  do.,  or,  of 
course,  double  the  number  for  half  the 
period-** 

And  another  gentleman  (Mr.  An- 
drews) calculated,  that  the  produce  of 
two  acres  of  flax  will,  in  the  course  of 
its  manufacture  into  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  give  employment  «• 
foUowf :— . 
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*'  158  Spinners,  twcUe  monthsi,  lifty.two  weeks,  at  about 
3|d.  per  week  ...  ...  ^.. 

Eighteen  weavers,  twelve  months,  at  £12     ... 
Forty  needle-women,  fifty-two  weeks,  at  43.  per  week, 

216  persons,  amount  of, 

v/OSb  01  nax,         •••  •«.  ...  ••■  ..• 


Value  of  produce  (1,050  doz.  handkerchiefs,  at  £2  10s. 
per  dozen)      ...  ...  ...  ,,.  ... 


Profit  on  produce  of  two  acres 

The  calculations  of  Mr.  Andrews,  of 
vhich  space  only  permits  us  to  give 
the  result,  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  They  are  published  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Flax  So- 
cietyy  and  have  been  quot^id  by  Sir 
Bobert  Kane,  "  Industrial  liesurces/* 
p.  334,  second  edition,  and  by  Mr. 
Montgomery  Martin^  *' Ireland,"  &c., 
third  edition,  p.  93,  and  appear  to 
have  received  their  full  approval.  It 
will  be  easy  to  estimate  from  these 
figures  the  value  of  the  crops  produced 
at  home;  and  also  the  large  amount 
of  employment  afforded  to  the  people 
by  the  growth  of  fiax»  and  its  sub- 
sequent  manipulation  through  the  va- 
rious stages  of  manufacture. 

The  next  subject  that  claims  our  at- 
tentionis  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
beet-root.  This  is  altogether  a  new 
source  of  industry^  and  we  are  obliged, 
therefore*  to  estimate  the  success  of 
the  movement  from  the  advantages 
the  undertaking  appears  to  possess^  wi  th- 
oat  fortifying  our  opinions  by  an  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  the  past.  A  society 
entitled  '*  The  Irish  Beet-sugar  Com- 
{any  "  has  already  obtained  a  charter 
of  incorporation  ;  and  the  confidence 
already  reposed  in  it  by  the  public  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  previous  to 
the  allotment  of  shares,  the  number  of 
applications  was  about  three  times  the 
number  at  the  disposal  of  the  compa- 
ny. It  is  stated,  that  sugar  has  been 
manufactured  upon  the  Continent  for 
a  number  of  years,  at  an  expense  of 
aboat  £7  10s.  per  ton  ;  and  that  large 
qoan titles  have  been  imported  into 
tnis  country  as  foreign  sugar  (from 
the  finer  description  of  which  it  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished),  paying,  of 
course,  the  duty  levied  upon  foreign 


£1,369  6  8 

432  0  0 

416  0  0 

2.217  6  8 

75  0  0 

2,292  6  8 

2,625  0  0 

£322  13  4 


sugars.  It  is  calculated  that,  with  the 
great  facilities  the  British  Isles  possess 
in  the  construction  of  machinery,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  everything  con- 
nected with  it,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  manufacture  sugar  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate.  Under  the  inferior  management 
adopted  upon  the  Continent,  one  ton 
of  sugar  is  extracted  from  fifteen  tons 
of  the  root ;  but  the  Irish  beet  is  much 
richer  in  saccharine  matter  than  the 
continental.  In  the  growth  of  roots  of 
all  kinds,  it  is  notorious  that  Ireland 
stands  pre-eminent.  At  the  last  ex- 
hibition at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
the  specimens  of  mangold  wurzel 
averaged  twelve  pounds  to  eighteen 
pounds,  with  a  produce  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy  tons  to  the  acre,  whilst  upon 
the  Continent  the  produce  rarely 
reaches  twenty  tons ;  for  the  very  dis- 
advantages under  which  we  labour  as 
a  grain-producing  country — the  damp- 
ness of  the  climate — give  us  a  great 
superiority  in  the  growth  of  all  sorts 
of  green  crops.  Arrangements  are  in 
pi-ogress  by  the  Society  for  erecting 
factories  at  Donamore,  adjoining  the 
Roscrca  station  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway,  and  at  Mount- 
mellick,  and,  we  believe,  in  several 
other  localities,  so  as  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition  to  commence  operations  at  the 
end  of  October ;  and  in  the  course  of 
next  year,  should  the  experimental 
operations  of  the  company  prove  suc- 
cessful, we  may  expect  to  see  similar 
nucleuses  of  industry  scattered  in  va- 
rious localities.* 

As  the  last  great  movement  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Irish  in- 
dustry, we  ma^  mention  the  manufac- 
ture of  Peat  into  various  substances, 
viz: — 1.  Peat  coal,  produced  by  the 


*  See  this  subject  discussed  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Manufacture  of 
Beetroot  Sugar  in  Ireland,**  by  William  K.  Sullivan,  Chemist  to  the  Museum  of  Irish 
lodiutry.    Dublin:  James  M  61  ashan,  1851. 
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solid'v^c^tiou  of  peat,  from   which  a 
substance  is  formed  ec^ual  in  density  to 
coal,  and  sujierior  to  it  in  the  absence 
of  unpleasant   gases  which  prove  so 
injurious  to  inetal,  and  also  in  the  fact 
that  it  burns  without  leaving  any  resi- 
duum or  "clinker."    2.  Peat  charcoal, 
of  a  full  and  compact  structure,  dense, 
yet  fully  carbonised  throoch  its  entire 
mass,  and   free  from  sulphur  and  of 
great  heating  power.   This  is  produced 
at  the  rate  of  XI  5s.  per  ton,  and  is 
i:eadily  purchased  in  London  at  £2  5s. 
per  ton,  or  £3,  in  sacks.     3.  Acetate 
of  lime.     4.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  the 
two   last  articles   much   used   in   the 
printing  and  dying  of  calico,  and  cot- 
ton.  And  5.  Peat- tar.   Several  compa- 
nies have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  these  improvements 
under  various    patents.      The    Irish 
Amelioration   Society   have    recently 
taken  500  acres  of  bog  near  Athy; 
and  works  are   also  in  progress   at 
BallymuUen,   and    in    various    other 
places. 

These  three  great  branches  of  Irish 
industry— flax,  beet  sugar,  and  peat 
charcoal — will  not  fail  to  confer  very 
great  benefits  upon  us,  enhancing  the 
value  of  land,  and  distributing  large 
sums,  in  the  shape  of  wages,  among 
the  labouring  classes,  including  num- 
bers of  women  and  children. 

To  the  person  who  really  wishes  to 
form  a  fair  opinion  upon  the  onward 
progress  or  retrogression  of  Irish  ma- 
nufacture, these  facts  will  besuflicient. 
They  will  show  him  that,  independent 
Qf  the  direct  profits  oflTered  by  the  soil, 
its  value  will  probably  continue  to 
augment  with  the  improving  prospects 
of  our  manufactures.     With  tne  weak- 


minded  alarmist,  or  with  the  wilfkd 
depredator  of  the  lojiiiciiat  ftrtifity 
alid  immeasurable  memrecB  of  his  na- 
tive land,  we  hare  no  desire  to  hold 
communion.     We  may  add,  that  tile 
draining,  and  the  application  of  che- 
mistry to  agriculture,  both  of  which 
have  made  great  progress  during  the 
last  few  years,  are  comparatively  novel 
sciences  in   Ireland.     We  must  also 
remind  our  readers  of  the  extensive 
works  of  drainage  that  have  been  un- 
dertaken, some  under  particular  acts 
of  Parliament,  and  others  by  private 
individuals,   of  new   quays,   embank- 
ments, and  canals,  and  of  ten  millions 
or  more  expended  upon  railways.  The 
registered  tonnage  of  Irish  vessels  has 
increased  from  128,469,   in  1836,  to 
269,742,   in   1848,  employing  15,000 
instead  of  9,000  men  ;  and  steam  na- 
vigation in  a  still  greater  ratio,  having 
now  106  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
39,918.«     And,  if  we  turn  to  the  dif. 
ferent  institutions  connected  with  the 
intellectual  progress  of  Ireland  since 
1831,  we  will  find  the  Industrial  Mu- 
seum,  under  Sir  Robert  Kane,  silently 
and  gradually  accumulating  knowledge, 
and  making  it  available  for  all  useful 
and  practical  purposes ;  and  the  Geo- 
logical   Society,   Zoological    Society, 
Natural   History  Society,   Mechanics' 
Institution,  and  Dublin  Statistical  So- 
ciety, all  of  later  date  than  1831,  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  as  well  as  their 
elder  sisters,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     Nor 
is  the  activity  confined  to  Dublin ;  in 
Belfast,  Limerick,  Cork,  Londonderry, 
and  Galway,  as  well  as  in  most  of  our 
principal  towns,  other  societies   like 
these  nave  sprung  into  existence.! 


*  The  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  at  the  various  ports  of  Ireland  have 
greatly  increased  of  late  ;  but  as  their  increase  has  arinen  from  the  famine,  and  from 
emigration,  it  does  not  afford  a  clear  index  to  the  progress  of  our  commerce.  We  ar» 
satisfied,  however,  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  vefisels 
legitimately  connected  with  nur  mercantile  transactions.  The  totals  with  respect  to 
the  coasting  trade  show  an  aggregate  tonnage  (out  and  in)  of  3, 131,659  in  1841 ;  and 
of  3,905,626  in  1850.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  several 
ports  was  1,969,  with  a  capacity  of  183,854  tons  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  ; 
and  2.333,  with  a  capacity  of  267,682  tons,  in  1850.  By  another  return,  lately  pub- 
lished, it  appears  that  the  sums  advanced  to  private  individuals  for  arterial  drain- 
age, &c.,  to  be  repaid  with  interest  at  3^  per  cent.,  in  half-yearly  instalments,  ex- 
tending over  ten  year«,  was  199,870/..  of  which  67,603/.  haa  been  expended  in  the 
province  of  Ulster;  67,346/.  in  Leinster ;  46,642/.  in  Munster,  and  18,279/.  in  Con- 
naught.  The  largest  sum  laid  out  in  any  one  county  has  been  in  Tyrone,  where  a 
sum  of  20,73]/.  was  expended. 

t  Much  useful  information  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  in  an  address  delivered 
by  Captain  Larcom,  C.E.,  at  the  Dublin  Statistical  Society,  in  June,  1850,  and 
publisaed  in  their  Transactions. 
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There  it  one  other  point  connected 
with  Ireland's  pToq>ecti9  upon  which  a 
great  prejudice  appears  to  exist — emi- 
gration. Men  wno  call  themselves 
patriots  allege  that  we  are  losing  the 
stalworth  and  able-bodied  people,  and 
that  in  emigrating  to  America  they 
leave  behind  them  the  old,  the  help- 
less, and  the  feeble;  a  perpetual  tax 
vpon  the  industrious  membiBrs  of  the 
community.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
deny  so  foul  an  imputation  cast  upon 
our  countrymen.  A  pious  regard  for 
parents  and  children,  and  even  for 
nx)re  distant  relatives,  is  one  of  the 
features  most  strongly  marked  in  the 
national  character,  and  ever  burns  in 
the  peasant's  heart  with  a  holy  flame, 
which  misery  and  poverty  in  his  own 
land  cannot  quench  ;  which  wealth  and 
prosperity  abroad  can  never  extin- 
guish, nor  time  nor  distance  chilL  We 
can  confidently  assert,  from  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  and  great  expe- 
rience among  the  peasantry  of  Munster 
and  Connaught,  that  for  every  guinea 
taken  out  ot  the  country  by  the  emi« 
grant,  four  or  five  are  returned,  either 
to  bring  out  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  or  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his 
aged  parents.  We  have  seen  upon 
several  occasions  £50  sent  homo  by  a 
eommon  labourer ;  and  the  testimony 
of  Father  Mathew,  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  to  the 
game  effect.  The  following  return 
lately  made  by  one  single  Jirm  will  place 
this  beyond  doubt  :— 

••  lietum  ofSiyht-hUh  on  Browk,  Ship- 
ley, AND  Co.,  and  the  Northern 
Bank,  from  the  \st  of  January,  1847, 
to  the  ZUt  December,  1847. 

"  694  at  1/. ;  1477  at  2/. ;  1058  at  3/. ; 
1170  at  4/.;  1108  at  5/.;  614  at  6/.; 
162  at  V. ;  260  at  8/. ;  99  at  9/. ;  555  at 
10/. ;  57  at  1 W. ;  J08  at  12/. ;  50  at  13/. ; 
40  at  14/. ;  80  at  15/. ;  49  at  16/. ;  26  at 
17/. ;  40  at  18/. ;  20  at  19/. ;  332  at  20/. ; 
86  at  21/. ;  26  at  22/. ;  22  at  23/. ;  21  at 
24/.;  106  at  25/.;  23  at  26/. ;  20  at  27/.; 
22  at  28/. ;  10  at  29/. ;  107  at  30/.  Num. 
her  of  bills  8,292.  Total  amount  54,422/. 
Deducting  the  bills  drawn  upon  other 

f  laces,  this  left  a  balance  in  favour  of 
reland  of  28,747/." 

We  would  put  it  to  any  candid  man 
whether  he  really  believes  that  emigra- 
tion does  impoverish  the  country  ;  or 
even  if  it  did,  whether  it  would  be  just 
to  adopt  any  measure  to  discourage  it. 


and  to  keeip  the  laboturer  here- in  help- 
less povertjr^  instead  of  permitting  him 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  other  lands? 
We  believe  that  every  thinking  person 
will  agree  with  us  in  saying,  that  emi- 
gration is  one  of  the  roost  gratifying 
features  in  the  improved  condition  of 
the  country ;  and  that  its  effects  will 
be,  and  in  fact  already  have  been,  to 
empty  the  poorhouses  of  the  useless 
portion  of  the  community,  and  to  dimi- 
nish poor.rates  considerably. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  the  fore- 
going pages  to  take  a  fair  and  unbias- 
sed view  of  our  present  condition,  and 
our  future  prospects.  Now  that  the 
storm  has  passed,  and  the  angry  ele- 
ments have  almost  spent  their  fury, 
we  are  able  to  pause,  and  contemplate 
more  dispassionately  our  fortunes ;  and 
is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  de« 
spair  ?  We  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bat— would  that  we  could  say  success- 
fully— some  of  the  absurd  prejudices 
that  exist  against  this  country,  and  to 
point  out  some  of  the  unexampled  re- 
soiu*ces  we  possess ;  partly  with  a  view 
to  inspire  Irishmen  with  energy  for 
renewed  exertions,  and  partly  with  a 
view  to  excite  the  curiosity,  and  awa- 
ken the  attention  of  the  English  emi- 
grant and  capitalist.  We  felt  that  this 
was  the  more  necessary,  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  disposition  of  our  coun- 
trymen, which  induces  them  in  too 
many  cases  to  magnify  and  exaggerate 
immaterial  trifles,  not  in  any  manner 
connected  with  Ireland's  progress  and 
welfare,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
credit and  depreciate  the  things  that 
really  belong  unto  her  peace.  A  great 
storm  has  swept  over  the  face  of  the 
land.  We  have  seen  names  connected 
with  the  brightest  era  of  Irish  nationali- 
ty blotted  from  out  the  things  that  be. 
We  have  seen  nobles  and  maidens  of 
gentle  blood  obliged  to  leave  their 
homes, — gorgeous  as  the  habitation  of 
the  mote  (that  dwelleth  in  the  sun- 
beam),— and  now  poor  and  friendless 
on  a  foreign  shore  ;  and  we  have  seen 
in  countless  multitudes — 


'  Scourged  by  famine  from  the  tmiling  land. 
The  mournful  petMnt  lead  hii  humble  band." 


These  changes,  in  a  great  measure 
effected  by  legislation,  and  accompa- 
nied with  so  great  an  amount  of  human 
suffering,  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  necessary  for  the 
future  regeneration  of  Ireland.     Per- 
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haps  they  were  wise  and  well,  but  still 
they  were  ''not  the  less  a  pain  ;"  and 
how  sad  indeed  will  it  be  if  aU  these 
evils  shall  have  been  endured,  and  if 
no  commensurate  advantage  shall  be 
found  to  follow !  It  is  because  we  are 
convinced  that  our  future  destinies 
hinge  at  the  present  moment  upon  the 
infusion  of  new  capital,  enterprise,  and 
vigour  into  the  inane  and  sicKly  frame 
of  Irish  society,  and  that  we  stand  in 
need,  not  of  vaunting  patriots,  orators, 
and  heroes,  but  of  patient,  industrious, 
calculating  utilitarians,  that  we  have 
striven  particularly  to  point  out  to  the 
intelligent  capitalist  the  advantages 
our  country  oners,  with  an  anxious  de- 
sire, at  the  same  time,  to  enlist  in  our 
favour  every  patriotic  Irishman  for  so 
good  a  work ;  the  more  so  as  wc  know 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
so  disparaged  by  its  own  inhabitants 
as  Ireland,  particularly  by  the  section  of 
its  people  in  most  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  English — the  absentees, 
who  having  become  apostates  to  their 
own  fatherland,  hate  it  as  only  apos- 
tates  can  hate. 

We  cannot  expect  that  the  fore- 
going observations  have  been  sufficient 
to  animate  the  weak  and  desponding, 
or  to  deter  the  parties  personally  in- 
terested in  the  perpetuation  of  our 
misfortunes  and  misery  from  future  ef- 
forts to  aggravate,  by  false  alarms, 
present  sunering;  nor  can  we  expect 
that  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
banish  all  the  anti-Irish  prejudices  en- 
tertained abroad  for  so  long  a  period ; 
but  wc  do  hope  that  we  have,  in  some 


decree,  succeeded,  and  that  man;^  a 
''  Saxon,"  who  might  have  exiled  him- 
self in  the  Antipodes,  far  from^  all  he 
loved  and  cared  for  on  earth,  will  now, 
ere  he  does  so,  visit  Ireland,  and  exa- 
mine aod  judge  for  himself.  We  pro- 
mise him  if  he  comes — not  as  a  stranger 
to  view  the  nakedness  of  the  land— .-not 
as  an  inspector  of  poor  relief  or  famine, 
to  fatten  upon  our  miseries— but  as  a 
brother,  to  link  his  fate  with  our  coun. 
try,  and  to  blend  his  destinies  with 
ours,  a  generous  welcome,  and  all  the 
blessings  of  a  warm-hearted  and  grate- 
ful people.  Here,  amidst  all  the  ex- 
quisite variety  of  scenery  with  which 
heaven  has  adorned  our  isle,  and 
amidst  the  pure  beauties  of  nature,  he 
will  be  best  able  to  preserve  his  health 
and  spirit*),  and  develope  all  the  ener- 
gies of  body  and  mind. — W*hat  are  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years  ?  Crime 
has  almost  ceased,  the  poor-rate  is  de- 
creasing, civilisation  is  spreading,  edu- 
cation IS  advancing,  our  manufactures 
are  making  gigantic  strides,  our  rich 
mines  are  unappropriated,  and  our  lands 
ready  to  yield  their  grateful  produce ; 
capital  only  is  wanting.  Is  ours,  then, 
a  declining  country?  is  our  star  on 
the  wane  ?  Certainly  not;  everything 
is  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  those 
who  can  discern  the  signs  of  the  times; 
and  we  feel  assured  that  the  patience 
with  which  we  have  endured  past  suf- 
ferings will  not  be  without  its  reward, 
and  Uiat  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 

**  The  liquid  dropt  of  tcan  that  we  bave  ibed 
SkaU  oeme  aceln  tranifomi'd  to  orient  peerli  i 
▲dirvAagliif  their  Um  with  lntere«t, 
▲ad  ti&feld  double  f«ln  of  b^pineM/* 
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128  Ftniits  and  Flowers.  [^ug. 

JULY. 

fi. 

Thou  art  here,  young  lord  of  summer ! 
Beautiful  July  1 
Lo,  thy  golden  sunlight  tinges 
All  the  eastern  forest  fringes. 

And  thou  flingest,  glad  new-comer, 

Glory  o'er  the  sky : 
Welcome,  welcome,  lord  of  summer  1 
Beautiful  July ! 

II. 

Over  meadows,  moor,  and  valley 
Pour  thy  amber  floods ; 
And  at  noon,  when  heat  is  sorest. 
There  is  silence  in  the  forest. 
Not  a  waving  wing  to  sally 

From  the  shadowy  woods, 
Turfen  glade,  and  breathless  alley, 
Where  deep  coolness  broods. 

m. 

Not  a  single  cloud  is  drifting 
0*er  the  far  blue  sky. 
As  throughout  the  twilight  starless. 
In  a  light  skiff,  not  cigarless. 

Quiet  gaze  to  heaven  uplifting. 

Languidly  I  lie, 
And  behold  thy  glories  shifting. 
Beautiful  July  1 

IV. 

When  the  light  green  leaves  are  kissed 
By  thy  matin  breeze, 
Cometh  down  the  village  maiden 
With  thy  whitest  roses  laden, 

And  her  sweet  eyes  softly  glisten 

As  thy  pride  she  sees. 
And  she  stays  thy  voice  to  listen 
'Mong  the  rustling  trees. 

V. 

Welcome  then,  young  lord  of  summer ! 
Beautiful  July  I 
Stay  awhile,  O  happy  angel ! 
Sing  to  us  thy  glad  evangel : 

We  will  hymn  thee,  gay  new-comer. 

As  thou  passest  by : 
Welcome,  welcome,  lord  of  summer ! 
Beautiful  July ! 

Bishop. — Most  delcctably  melodious  I  The  words  absolutely  sing  them- 
selves. Wait  a  moment,  till  I  get  to  the  piano,  and  I  will  thrum  you  off  an  air 
incontinently  to  them.  (Plays.)  Now,  then,  Jonathan,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
Shall  we  not  have  the  song  for  our  next  symposium  at  Sackville-street  ? 

SuNOSBT. — Happy  thought,  by  Apollo.   How  say  you,  most  potent  Poplar? 

Poplar. — Content,  say  I,  and  let  it  be  ere  we  lose  **  beautiful  July," 
Jonathan  shall  celebrate  the  <<  lusty  hay  month"  with  a  chant  of  his  own? 
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Slingsby. — "What  need  I,  when  so  many  bards  will  sing  his  praise  ?  Listen 
to  Spenser  :— 

*^  Then  comes  hot  July,  boiluig  like  to  fire, 

That  all  his  garments  he  had  cast  away ; 
Upon  a  lyon  raging  yet  with  ire 

He  boldly  rode,  and  made  him  to  obey ; 
(It  was  the  beast  that  whilome  did  foray 

The  Nemean  forest,  till  Amphytrionide 
Him  slew,  and  with  his  hide  did  him  array,) 

Behind  his  back  a  sithe,  and  by  his  side, 
Under  his  belt,  he  a  sickle  circling  wide." 

Here  again  is  another  picture — a  thoroughly  rural  one  :— 

'^  Now  comes  July,  and  with  his  fervid  noon 
Unsinews  labour.    The  swinkt  mower  sleeps ; 
The  weary  maid  rakes  feebly ;  the  warm  swain 
Pitches  his  load  reluctant ;  the  faint  steer. 
Lashing  his  sides,  draws  sulkily  along 
The  slow  encumbered  wain  in  midday  heat" 

PopLAB.— Leigh  Hunt^  in  his  '<  Months/'  paints  July  with  the  pencil  of  a 
master : — 

**  There  is  a  sense  of  heat  and  quiet  over  all  nature.  The  birds  are  silent.  The 
little  brooks  are  dried  up.  The  earth  is  chapped  with  parching.  The  shadows  of 
the  trees  are  particularly  graceful,  heavy,  and  still.  The  oaks,  which  are  freshest, 
because  latest  in  leaf,  form  noble  clumpy  canopies,  looking,  as  you  lie  under  them, 
of  a  strong^  and  emulous  green  under  the  blue  sky.  The  cattle  get  into  the  shade 
or  stand  in  the  water.  The  active  and  air-cutting  swallows,  now  beginning  to 
assemble  for  migration,  seek  their  prey  about  the  shady  places  where  the  insects, 
though  of  differently  compounded  natures,  fleshless  ana  bloodless,  seem  to  get  for 
coolness,  as  they  do  at  otner  times  for  warmth.  The  sound  of  insects  is  also  the 
only  audible  thing  now,  increasing  rather  than  lessening  the  sense  of  quiet  by  its 
gentle  contrast." 

SuNGSBT.— '' Av,  Anthony,  'tis  a  charming  picture^  and  what  say  you  to 
Thomson's  warm  description  of  pastoral  summer  sport  in  merry  England  :— 

"  Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  the  jovial  mead 
The  rustic  youth ^" 

Bishop. — Hold  hard,  my  dear  Jonathan.  Spare  my  nerves,  if  you  have 
any  bowels  of  compassion.  Come>  Anthony,  try  your  luck  at  another  dive  into 
the  red  box. 

Poplar. — Here  goes,  then.  What  have  we  got  here  ?  The  handwriting 
is  the  same,  and  I'll  be  sworn  the  strain  is  not  less  sweet  than  its  sister. 

A  TOXOPHOUTE  PICTURE. 

I. 

The  summer  waters  gleam.    The  summer  boughs 

Are  rich  with  blossoms  white  as  alabaster. 
The  odorous  clematis  doth  espouse 

This  century-stained  pilaster. 

n. 
Where  shines  the  tranquil  lake  through  pleasant  trees, 

A  laxen  sail  in  the  soft  air  is  fluttering ; 
The  boatmen  move  the  helm  with  languid  ease. 
Their  song  discordant  uttering. 

m. 

Two  lovely  sisters  b^  the  sycamore^ 

One  dark  as  midnight,  one  more  fair  than  dawn*-- 
Tell  their  sweet  playful  fancies  o'er  and  o'er 
Upon  tne  shadowy  lawn. 
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TV, 

The  Gothic  shafts  with  silken  scarfs  enfolden. 
Like  old  romance  in  modem  metre  sung : 
The  arrows  by  those  dainty  fingers  holden« 
The  lancewood  bow  unstrung. 

V. 

Ay>  sister  beauties  I  whose  long  lashes  pendant 

0*er  radiant  eyes  a  dusky  shadow  fling ; 
Eros  the  Archer  is  your  page  attendant. 
Nor  ever  lifts  his  wing. 

PoPLAB. — A  charming  bit  of  ptunting,  upon  my  word ;  rich,  soft,  glowing,  and 
spirited.  Beshrew  my  heart  but  I  thmk  the  fair  archers,  one  or  both,  must 
have  sent  a  shaft  to  the  heart  of  the  poet. 

Slingsbt. — I  know  not  how  that  may  be,  but  I  pronounce  these  two  little 
poems  to  be  full  of  promise.  Let  us  drink  the  bard's  health,  and  may  we  soon 
hear  again  from  him. 

Poplar. — Here  is  a  bundle  of  papers.  Let  us  untie  it  and  see  what's  within. 
By  the  bones  of  Francis  and  shade  of  Smart !  translations  from  Horace.  Odes 
and  epodes — satires  and  epistles. 

Bishop. — ^Away  with  them,  away  with  them  for  the  love  of  Heaven.  Have 
they  not  been  all  done  a  thousand  times  ?  Ay,  and  of  late,  by  an  able  hand  in 
our  own  Maga.    To  the  trunk-makers  and  tallow-chandlers  with  them,  say  L 


-"  in  vicam  vendenttun  thus  etodores 


£t  piper,  et  qoidquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis.^ 
Besides,  I  have  an  old  grudge  against  Flaccus  ever  since  my  schoolboy  days. 

"  Then  farewell  Horace,  whom  I  hated  so, 
Not  for  thy  faults  but  mine.'' 

Poplar. — To  say  the  truth,  I  am  not  disposed  to  look  with  much  favour 
upon  new  translations  of  Horace.  Perfect  success  in  such  an  undertaking  I 
hold  to  be  hopeless,  in  reference  to  the  satires,  at  all  events,  though  the  epis- 
tles are,  I  think,  capable  of  a  perfect  reproduction  in  a  new  language,  and  the 
lyrics  nearly  so.  But  I  quite  agree  with  a  modern  writer  that  "  the  Horatian  sa- 
tire is  cast  in  a  mould  of  such  exquisite  delicacy — uniting  perfect  ease  with  perfect 
elegance  throughout — as  has  hitherto  defied  all  the  skill  of  the  modems." 

Slingsbt. — A  great  moralist ;  a  great  Iprrist;  a  great  satirist.  Were  his  verses 
not  so  polished,  the  sprightliness  of  his  wit  and  the  keen  play  of  his  satire  woiidd 
redeem  them,  and  the  sterling  morality  of  his  philosophy  would  render  him  im- 
mortal were  his  versification  not  half  so  elegant,  his  wit  not  half  so  sparkling,  or 
his  satire  not  half  so  lively.  I  believe  Pope  and  Byron  owed  much  of  their  emi- 
nence to  their  admiration  of  Horace. 

Poplar What  illegible  pot-hooks  are  these  ?    Put  the  candle  a  little  nearer 

to  me.  Jack,  and  I  will  try  to  decipher  them.     ''  Sonnets  by  the  sad  wave." 

Bishop.— What  a  lack-a-daisicai  title — spell  away,  however. 

SONNETS   BT   THE   SAD   WAVE. 

BY  CALDSft  CAMPBELL. 

t. 

What  of  the  sea,  to-day  ?    What  of  the  sea  ? 
Bringeth  it  news  from  some  untrodden  shore  ? 
An  echo  of  the  dying  whirlwind's  roar — 
A  batter'd  bough,  rent  from  a  riven  tree — 
To  tell  of  by-gone  tempests  ?    Still,  to  me. 
Is  ocean  fraught  with  messa^s,  the  core 
Of  human  hearts  to  rive  with  fear :  no  more 
Tho'  storms  may  rave,  yet  must  its  billows  be 
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The  rolling  hearse  that  bears  to  some  far  strand 
A  lifeless  load,  or  shipwreck*d  corse,  or  bark 
Shatter*d>  dead  bird  or  branch  1    Yea^  still  to  land 
The  sea  brings  back  earth's  dead.     Life's  soul-less  ark ! 
But  Jesus  thro'  the  waves,  above  the  dark 
Upbears  the  sinking  Christian  in  his  hand  I 

XX; 

Tet,  nor  the  sea,  nor  life>  are  always  bearers. 

Of  death- wan  passengers — of  sin-blind  guests— 

Both  have  their  bless'd  ventures,  faithful  breasts^ 

In  home-returning  vessels — safe  wayfarers 

Amid  strong  surges  I     Let  us  then  be  sharers 

Of  cheerful  hopes,  what  time  the  ocean  wrests 

Our  thoughts  from  shore.     All  God's  bright  world  attests, 

That,  tho'  its  inmates  are  the  constant  wearers 

Of  raiment,  dyed  in  sweat  and  blood  and  pain. 

Life  hath  not  death  but  life  for  goal  1  and  so 

We  should  not  drop  our  tears  of  hopeless  woe 

On  the  corpse-carrying  coursers  of  the  main. 

But  smile  to  see  it,  knowing  it  to  be 

A  type  of  life  and  of  eternity ! 

Slinosbt. — They  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  Anthony ;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  boldness  and  vigour  about  them,  and  a  certain  earnestness  of  feeling  and 
fireshness  of  fancy  that  I  like.  To  a  thoughtful  mind  and  an  imaginative 
spirit,  there  can  be  no  finer  subject  of  inspu*ation  than  the  '^  deep  and  dark 
blue  ocean."  Vast,  fathomless,  mysterious,  and  sublime,  it  fills  the  mind  with 
images  of  awe  and  wonder,  and  suggests  a  thousand  grand,  bold,  and  pathetio 
pictures  in  the  history  of  humanity  and  nature.  Witness  the  sablime  descrip- 
tions of  David  and  of  Job,  the  magnificent  hymn  of  Byron,  and  the  touching 
pictures  of  Falconer. 

Poplar And  here  comes  opportunely  enough  a  sonnet  to  illostrate  your 

observations :— > 

A  STOBM  AT  SEA. 

Down  sprinp  the  hawk-winged  tempest  fh)m  his  lalr^ 

Upon  the  slumbering  sea.    With  wild  delight 
Old  Ocean  greets  the  summons  to  prepare. 

And  rouses  all  his  horrors  for  the  fight. 

Oh !  woe  to  man,  who  stands  on  such  a  night 
'Tween  two  such  foes  I     The  flying  clouds  descend^ 

And  shroud  the  combatants  from  every  si^ht. 
While,  hoarse  and  loud,  their  rival  thunders  blend. 

Up  leaps  the  angry  wave ;  but  back  again 
The  storm-king  hurls  it  with  a  hollow  crash^ 

And  sweeps  it  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  main^ 
Panting  and  hissing  'neath  the  mighfy  lash. 

Unconquered  still,  it  dashes  on  the  shore^ 
But  the  old  cliff  stands  firm  amid  its  dying  roar  I 

Now,  I  pronounce  this  to  be  a  very  fine  composition,  full  of  life  and  power. 
The  imagery  is  all  forcible  and  vivid.  It  is  such  a  picture  as  Stanneld  or 
Turner  might  be  proud  to  create  with  their  pencils. 

Bishop. — I  am  a  pretty  hand  at  a  brush  myself,  and  could  knock  you  up  a 
hurly  burly,  or  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightnings  in  no  time ;  and  i  declare  I 
could  not  desire  a  better  inspiration  than  these  lines. 

Poplar. — Here  is  something  more  upon  the  aqueous  element;  shall  we 
essay  it? 

Bishop. — Upon  conditions,  Anthony,  upon  conditions.  I  am  a  temperate 
man ;  temperate  in  water  as  in  everything  else ;  ne  quid  rdmU,  sir,  is  my  motto. 
I  h«ve  stood  firm  during  all  the  mutations  of  quacaery ;  I  put  faith  neither  ia 
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the  water  cure  nor  the  brandy  cure,  but  I  have  a  strons  idea  that  the  true  sanative 
specific  consists  in  a  due  admixture  of  botJi ;  so  push  me  over  the  flask,  old  fel- 
low, and  then  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  all  your  Naiads.  ''  Veritas  in  puteo  '*  is  an 
old  adage ;  but  if  Truth  be  found  in  a  well,  it  is  because  there  is  then  a  "  spirit" 
in  the  water. 

Poplar. — Oh  I  what  a  yillanous  play  upon  spirit. 

Bishop. — Jeu  d' esprit,  you  mean,  I  suppose,  Anthony? 

Poplar.— Worse  and  worse ;  hold  your  tongue  and  listen.  C^eads) :-. 

TO   AN  EBBING  RIVER. 
I. 

River,  art  thou  dreaming 

Of  the  grandeur  of  uie  seas  ? 
That  thou  leavest  skies  so  beaming, 

And  shores  so  green  as  these. 
•     Thy  rain-bow  shells  are  lying 

Bare,  beneath  the  noon-day  sun, 
And  thy  drooping  reeds  lie  dying 

Where  thy  waves  were  wont  to  run. 

IT. 

Thou  wilt  not  linger,  water. 

One  moment  by  my  side, 
Thoush  sweetest  flowers  I  scatter 

Upon  thy  thankless  tide. 
Thy  waves  in  sun-light  glisten. 

Bright  as  eyes  when  hearts  rejoice. 
Thou  wilt  not  pause  to  listen 

To  a  feeble  earthly  voice. 

ni. 

Oh  I  thou  ambitious  river« 

Would'st  thou  pour  rtiese  weak  waves  forth. 
With  the  dreadful  sea  for  ever, 

As  it  sweepeth  round  the  earth  ? 
Would'st  thou  mix  with  it  thy  being  ? 

But,  proud  river,  it  is  vain. 
From  thy  shores  for  ever  fleeing, 

Thou  must  still  return  agam. 

IV, 

River,  I  am  wending 

To  a  shore  for  which  I  pine, 
Where  a  bright  sea  flows  unending. 

With  deeper  waves  than  thine. 
Unlike  thy  restless  motion. 

Still  returning  to  thy  shore. 
Once  by  that  eternal  ocean 

I  shall  never  wander  more. 

Well,  what  say  ye,  my  masters  ? 

Slingsby.— It  is  well  enough,  Anthony.  Pretty  thoughts  and  prettily  ex- 
pressed. It  is  fluent  and  unforced,  without  any  ambitious  struggle  to  achieve 
great  things.  I  would  not  that  it  were  unread.  The  warblings  of  the  finch  and 
redbreast  are  sweet  to  listen  to,  though  they  may  not  compare  with  the  wondrous 
song  of  the  high-soaring  lark,  or  the  gushing  melody  of  the  nightingale.  Pro- 
ccea,  my  dear  Anthony. 

Poplar Bless  me  what  a  fragrant  odour  exhales  around.     There  is  surely 

something  within  this  envelope  worth  rifling.    Ah !  "  Roses,"  and  culled  by  a 
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son  of  the  land  of  song.  The  land  of  Burns,  and  Hogg,  and  Cunningham,  and 
Biunsay.    Hear  how  oiir  "  auld  friend,"  Willie  Forsyth^sings : — 

THE  ROSES  ;   A  80NO  FOB  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL. 
BY  WILLIAM  F0K8TTB. 

We'll  go  and  gather  roses 

While  summer  beauties  last. 
Ere  the  cloud  its  coming  shows  us 

By  shadows  round  us  cast. 
We'll  go  with  song  and  laughter. 

Light  heart  and  sunny  eye. 
And  think  on  care  hereafter 

'Neath  winter's  cauldrife  sky. 
We'll  go  and  gather  roses,  summer's  sweetest  roses. 
Through  the  bowers  of  beauty  vaunted, 
Woods  where  ceaseless  songs  are  chaunted. 
And  by  fountains  fairy  haunted. 

Go  and  gather  roses. 

We'll  go  and  gather  roses. 

Our  flowery  path  along, 
Each  step  some  sweet  discloses, 

Each  breath  is  full  of  song. 
The  merry  waters  falling, 

The  wild  birds  as  they  sing, 
The  woodland  fays  are  cdling 

From  out  the  fairy  ring. 
To  go  and  gather  roses,  bonny  budding  roses. 
To  wreathe  young  beauty's  flowing  hair. 
With  sisters  meet  to  blossom  there ; 
Sweetest  flowers — though  ne'er  so  fair 

As  earth's  own  peerless  roses. 

Well  go  and  gather  roses. 

Where'er  they  brightest  be. 
While  a  thousand  radiant  glosses 

Glint  o'er  the  gowan  lea. 
Ere  the  loveliness  of  summer. 

And  its  happy  hours  depart. 
And  the  sunshine  waxeth  dimmer 

On  the  hills  and  in  the  heart. 
We'll  go  and  gather  roses,  dewy  bosom'd  roses. 
The  cloud  may  come  before  we  wot. 
The  tear  before  we  dream  o't. 
Then  let's  enjoy  our  present  lot, 

And  gather  summer  roses. 

Bishop.— Bravo !  bravo  I    (Singing) — 

"  Then  let*s  enjoy  our  present  lot, 
And  gather  summer  roses.'* 

Now  that's  what  I  call  a  very  sweet  song  and  a  very  good  sermon.  Do  you 
know,  Anthony,  I'm  rather  an  epicure  about  sermons. 

Slingsbt. — Hal  ha  I  ha  I  No  doubt  you  are  hard  to  be  pleased  in  such 
matters. 

Bishop. — Faith  I'm  serious ;  I've  a  weakly  stomach,  and  can't  bear  very 
strong  food,  or  a  great  deal  of  it,  at  a  time.  There's  Cuflcushion  always  turns 
me  inside  out,  and  I'm  sure  to  be  ill  for  a  week  afler  I  hear  him.  He  has  a 
temble  way  of  stirring  you  up,  and  speaking  truths  in  a  very  plain,  disagreeable 
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manner.  Such  things,  I  must  say,  are  unpalatable  at  best,  and  if  they  must  be 
administered,  let  it  be,  like  strong  medicines,  in  small  doses,  and  if  possible, 
in  a  conserve  of  roses.  But  I  see  Jonathan  looking  grave,  so  go  on,  my  dear 
Anthony. 

Poplar. — Forsyth,  again.     Shall  we  give  him  a  hearing  ? 

Slingsbt. — By  all  means.  I  will  stand  godfather  to  him,  and  promise  that 
his  lines  will  reward  you  for  the  trouble  of  reading  a  most  abominably  cramped 
hand. 

Poplar.— There  is  an  introduction  in  prose.     Shall  we  have  it  ? 

Bishop. — Well,  I  suppose  we  must,  though  I  hate  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

Poplar.— .(2?ea£25) :— * 


THK     FEAST     OF     TABEBKACLKB. 
BY  WILLIAM  rOMTTB. 

"  Tlie  vineyards  of  Israel  have  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  eternal  law  enjoins  on  the  children  of 
Israel  still  to  celebrate  the  vintage. 

**  There  is  something  profoundly  interesting  in  this  devoted  observance  of  oriental  customs 
in  the  heart  of  our  Saxon  and  Sclavonian  cities,  in  the  descendants  of  the  Bedooina,  who 
conquered  Canaan  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  still  celebrating  that  success 
which  procured  their  fathers,  for  the  first  time,  grapes  and  wine. 

"The  Hebrew  in  London  rises  in  the  morning,  goes  to  some  Whitechapel  market,  purchases 
some  willow  boughs,  for  which  he  has  previously  given  a  commission,  and  which  are 
brought  probably  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  rivers  of  Essex ;  hastens  home,  cleans 
out  the  yard  of  his  miserable  tenement,  builds  his  bower,  decks  it  even  profusely  with  the 
finest  fruits  and  flowers  that  he  can  procure — the  myrtle  and  the  citron  never  forgotten — 
and  hangs  its  roof  with  variegated  lamps.  After  service  in  his  synagogue  he  sups  late 
with  his  wife  and  his  children  in  the  open  air,  as  if  he  were  in  the  villages  of  Gallilee, 
beneath  its  quiet  and  starry  skies.* — D'ltraelL 

Come,  bring  me  the  boughs,  my  children. 
The  bou^s  of  the  richest  leaves. 
While  wand  o'er  wand 
Thy  mother's  hand 
Around  the  colunm  weaves. 

Give  the  flowers  to  her,  my  children. 
Whose  love  has  been  flower  and  leaf 

To  me; 

Like  the  spring  to  the  lonely  tree. 
While  withering  with  my  grief. 

It  was  joyous  in  Juda's  vineyards, 
AVhen  our  ancient  race  were  free. 

To  sit  within 

The  m)Ttle  oto\ 
Of  pleasant  Gaimee. 

It  was  joyous  in  Juda's  vineyards. 
When  our  graceful  maids  came  forth. 
With  music  and 
With  dancing 
To  make  glad  the  Dounteous  earth. 

It  was  joyous  in  Juda's  vineyards. 

When  the  bursting  grape  they  crushed ; 

But  the  heathen  rage 

In  our  heritage, 
And  the  voice  of  joy  if  hushed. 
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There's  a  home  to  the  eastern  pagan. 
Though  he  kneel  to  stock  and  stone ; 

Each  Christian  race 

Have  their  dwelling-plaoey 
But  the  people  of  God  have  none. 

For  lo !  like  our  pilgrim  fathers. 
Through  the  wilderness  we  stray ; 

But  there  is  none. 

Like  Amram's  son. 
To  guide  our  weary  way. 

Yet  bring  me  the  boughs,  my  children. 
And  we'll  sing  Jehovah's  praise. 

For  the  home  to  come. 

The  home  to  come, 
In  the  land  of  ancient  days. 

Our  voices  in  loud  hosannas. 
Oh,  my  sweet  ones,  let  us  join. 

To  praise  the  hand 

That  fills  the  land 
With  com,  and  oil,  and  wine. 

The  palm  tree  waves  by  Parphar, 
Under  Harmon's  gladsome  hill ; 

In  Juda's  clime. 

Of  summer  time 
The  vine  is  purpling  still. 

Damascus  hath  rainbow  gardens. 
That  are  blooming  like  the  rose  I 

And  there  this  hour. 

The  sacred  bower 
Is  built  of  living  boughs. 

And  these  are  but  fading  branches ; 
Yet  they  bring  from  Uieir  old  abode 
The  bliss 

Of  a  lingering  loveliness. 
And  the  fragrant  breath  of  God. 

Then  bring  me  the  boughs,  my  children. 
While  your  mother  is  twining  flowers ; 
And  sing  me  a  lay 
Of  the  ancient  day. 
To  lighten  our  pilgrim  hours. 

We  will  welcome  the  glowing  vintage. 
As  our  fathers  did  of  old* 

When  the  fields 

Of  fair  Jerusalem 
Were  clothed  in  green  and  gold. 

We  will  welcome  the  glowing  vinta^. 
Though  for  us  there  droops  no  vine, 

'Sot  the  citron. 

Nor  the  pomegranate. 
Of  purple  Palestine. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord,  from  Sinai, 
Still  resounds  above  the  plain ; 
The  cloud  by  day, 
And  the  micfnight  ray. 
In  the  promises  remain ; 
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And  afar  by  the  Jordan's  waters. 
By  the  Thames*  triumphant  tide ; 
By  the  Tiber,  and 
The  Danube>  and 
Where'er  our  race  abide> 

The  voice  of  their  beauteous  daughters 
Is  heard  in  sacred  song ; 

And,  as  of  old^ 

The  promise  told 
To  Israel  floats  along. 

They  arc  singing  the  songs  of  Zion, 
And  the  hope  of  David's  racc^ 

That  not  the  tears 

Of  captive  years 
By  Babel  could  efface. 

They  are  singing  the  songs  of  Zion, 

And  the  hope  that  did  not  fall. 

When  the  banner  of 

The  Maccabees 

Was  borne  from  Salem's  wall. 

Then  bring  me  the  boughs,  my  children ; 
Brings  the  richest  in  leafy  bloom  ; 

The  wilderness 

Is  our  dwelling-place. 
Oh,  that  Pisgah  were  our  tomb  I 

Our  voices  in  loud  hosannas. 
In  our  bowers  of  hope  we'll  join, 

To  praise  the  hand 

That  fills  the  land 
With  com,  and  oil,  and  wine. 

And  with  timbrels  and  with  dancing, 
'Neath  full  many  a  northern  sky. 
They  sing  of  climes 
In  coming  times. 
Where  Canaan's  beauties  lie. 

'Twas  thus,  for  the  feast  preparing, 
That  a  Hebrew  exile  sang  ; 
And  I  said,  "  Oh,  Ix)rd, 
Thy  sacred  Word 
'Twixt  love  and  law  doth  hang." 

And  I  said,  as  his  trust  seemed  growing, 
«« What  to  thee,  oh  Lord,  is  due. 
From  a  Christian  race. 
When  such  holiness. 
Such  faith  is  in  a  Jew." 

Sltngsbv.— Mr.  Forayth  has  essayed  a  very  difficult  subject,  and  I  cannot 
say  that  I  think  he  has  been  perfectly  successful.  There  is  a  style  and  a  senti- 
ment,  I  may  say,  consacre  to  Hebrew  poetry,  which  is  the  only  legitimate,  or  at 
all  events  effective,  exponent  of  the  feelings,  religious,  political,  or  social,  of  that 
people.  It  is  not  merely  oriental ;  it  is  Biblical.  We  have  moulded  all  our 
notions  of  Hebrew  diction  and  thought  upon  the  sublime  recitals  of  their  annal- 
ists, the  burning  rhapsodies  of  their  seers,  and  the  pure  and  loffy  devotional 
ecstacy  of  their  poets.  Whatever  falls  short  of  these  does  not  reproduce  in  our 
minds  the  true  images  of  the  Hebrews,  and  hence  it  is  that  few  have  achieved 
what  so  many  have  attempted.     Milaum  has  been  very  SQOoessfal,  an4  Byron 
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occasionally  and  to  a  certain  extent  only.  I  mean  no  dispr^use  to  our  friend, 
therefore,  when  I  say  that  he,  too,  has  fallen  short  of  the  marjc. 

Poplar. — Ay,  sir,  he  should  have  thrown  into  his  poem  more  of  the  religious 
devotion,  of  the  burning  patriotism,  of  the  absorbing,  sorrowing  love  of  country 
with  which  the  heart  of  the  exiled  Israelite,  pines  for  the  stones  of  Jerusalem. 
Well,  let  it  pass.  I  see  he  means  to  try  his  htind  again,  and  let  us  hope  the 
second  attempt  will  be  still  better. 

Bishop. — What  comes  next,  Anthony  ? 

FoPLAB. — We  shall  see.  Here  are  a  couple  of  tales  of  chivalry.  The  first  is 
called 

THE      SALLY      FROM      SALBBKO. 
BT  O.   U.   SUPPLE. 

"  The  sally  from  Salerno  was  not  properly  an  event  of  the  Crusades.  Its  date  was  1016, 
while  the  first  Crusade  was  not  until  1096.  Its  connexion  ^rith  those  wars,  however, 
the  actors  in  it  having  been  pilgrims  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  and  their  Saracen 
enemy  will,  perhaps,  justify  it  as  a  subject  for  a  ballad  under  this  title.  The  inducements 
to  those  wars  were  the  Moslem's  oppression  of  the  Christian  pilgrims,  and  the  Moslem 
irruptions  into  Christendom,  which  made  it  necessar}'  to  bridle  that  power  by  a  Chris- 
tian kingdom  in  the  East 
•*The  princes  of  Salerno  were  of  the  Longobard  race,  which  will  account  for  Waimar*s  Teu- 
tonic name  and  his  daughter's.  Historians  tell  us  he  offered  the  Normans  an  honourable 
settlement  in  his  country  in  gratitude  for  their  heroism,  which  they  declined,  but  pro- 
mised to  send  some  of  their  countrymen,  who  accordingly  came  and  founded  the  Norman 
dynasties  of  South  Italy." 

I. 
Christian  Monk  and  Faynim  Molla  have  the  parchment  clerkly  scrolled. 
Fair  Salerno's  safe  from  Saracen,  for  ransom  weighed  in  gold. 
'*  God  has  sent  us  good  King  Waimar  for  a  ruler  mild  and  sage. 
To  protect  his  trembling  people  from  the  ruthless  Moslem's  rage. 
Stranger  guests,  ho  I   Norman  pilgrims,  what  portends  your  strange  array  ; 
Why  those  shields,  and  casques,  and  corslets,  as  if  bound  for  joust  or  fray  ? 
Wherefore  now,  ye  grim-browed  strangers,  spur  your  steeds,  with  lance  in  rest; 
Know  ye  not  Salerno's  ransom*d  at  the  Saracen's  behest?" 
•*  Out  upon  ye,  pallid  cravens,  ope  your  gates,  ye  hearts  of  hare. 
With  our  knightly  swords  and  God's  good  help,  we'll  keep  our  honour  fair." 
Down  they  rode,  those  Norman  pilgrims,  on  the  Faynim  straightly  there. 

n. 
Careless  seem  they,  lightly  deem  they,  those  beleag'ring  myriads  bold. 
Of  the  band  so  scant  that  cometh,  they  must  boar  the  promised  gold. 
*•  God  is  great,  tho'  slave  or  maiden  of  the  Giaour  have  we  none. 
Well  he  wrought,  Suleyman  Aga,  goodly  ransom  have  we  won. 
Featly  ride  those  two-score  riders,  Knignts  they  seem,  not  slaves  to  kneel— 
Dogs  of  Nazareth,  no  gold  they  bear,  but  gleaming  Norman  steel." 
Prayed  a  prayer  each  belted  warrior,  each  a  lady's  name  did  say. 
And  the  tnunder-cloud  burst,  crashing  thro'  the  infidel  array. 
Help,  Mahomet  1     Damascus  blades  are  dealing  blows  around  in  vain. 
Sternly  plies  each  Christian's  labour,  till  their  dripping  sabres  rain 
From  a  thousand  cloven  Faynim  bloody  ransom  on  the  plain. 

in. 
Tis  sweet  evening ;  fading  sunset  sheds  a  gorgeous  radiance  down 
On  that  beauteous  bay  and  bloody  strand,  and  fair  Salerno's  town. 
Thro'  Prince  Waimar's  palace  gardens  and  tall  groves  the  sunbeams  rolled. 
Thro'  his  windows  rare,  and  chambers  fair,  and  carvings  quaint  and  old, 
Till  they  kissed  his  gentle  daughter  there,  the  dark<eyed  Henegild, 
As  so  pensively  she  gazed  abroad,  her  eyes  with  sadness  filled ; 
Till  they  lit  a  gallant's  youthful  face,  who  sat  that  maid  beside. 
Lit  his  curling  locks,  his  open  brow,  and  beardless  lip  of  prides- 
Sir  Asclittin,  bold  Asclittin,  he  whose  foremost  lance  and  shield 
Broke  to-day  the  Moslem  leaguer  and  the  heart  of  Henegild— * 
Sir  Asdittin,  bold  Asclittin,  peerless  ho  in  bower  and  field. 
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IV. 

**  Gentle  ladye,  in  fair  Norraandie,  in  mine  own  rugged  land, 

Dwelleth  she  who  first  my  knighthood's  spurs  bouna  on  with  her  white  hand ; 

I  have  seen  as  lovely  maids,  good  sooth>  m  Greece  and  Palestine, 

And  I  gaze  upon  more  beauty  now  in  those  dark  eyes  of  thine, 

Tho*  strayed  my  course  to  court,  and  listed  field  and  lordly  tower. 

To  hold  with  lance  my  loved  Adela,  beauty's  peerless  flower ; 

But  fast  upbraiding  memory  comes,  her  smiles  are  in  my  eyes, 

I  must  fly  betime,  for  charms  like  thine  my  fealty  strangely  tries." 

Passed  away  that  youthful  knight,  so  leal  m  love,  in  war  so  bold. 

While  in  the  sunbeams  dropped  the  maiden's  tears  ill  showers  of  gold. 

Long,  long  sighed  the  Princess  Henegild  with  weight  of  woe  untold. 

Slingsby. — A  pleasant  romaunt,  and  pleasantly  sung. 
Poplar. — Here  is  another  of  the  same  sort.     (Reads) :— . 

SIR  RAIKULF^S   HENCHMAN. 

What  stranger  pauses  at  the  castle  gate. 

And  winds  an  echoing  blast  upon  the  horn  ? 

A  harper  wearied  seems  he,  and  forlorn. 

To  warder,  prying  through  the  lattice  grate. 

Oh,  well  those  towers  are  warded  day  and  night 

Since  Suabia's  duke  was  wroth  with  Elfstein's  knight. 

They  lead  the  stranger  in,  where  vassals  tall 

Are  grouped,  and  meetly  feast  him  at  the  board. 

Thronged  is  the  dais  of  that  castle  hall. 

With  dame,  and  damosel,  and  belted  lord. 

And  when,  elated  by  the  generous  wine, 
He  touched  his  harp  and  spoke  of  Holy  Land, 
They  thought  of  Rainulf  oi  the  two-edged  brand. 
Sir  Rainulf,  heir  of  Schwarzwuld's  kmghtliest  line. 
Then  sought  the  gentles  all,  "  if  ere  knew  he 
That  lord  in  Syria  or  far  Armenie." 
Across  the  pilgrim's  sun-browned  features  came 
A  paleness,  as  he  answered  wistfully, 
Oft  had  he  seen  that  knight  of  noble  fiime. 
Full  long  will  Christendom  his  memory  dree. 

**  I  left  my  home  in  Aquitaine, 
A  minstrel  in  Count  Raymond's*  train ; 
Sir  Rainulf  marched  his  stalwart  band 
Methinks  with  noble  Godefroy, 
And  ere  we  reached  the  blessed  land 
His  deeds  were  harped  with  warrior's  joy. 
I  need  not  now  the  tale  explain 
Of  Dorylerun's  bloody  plain  ; 
Nor  need  I  to  your  graces  tell 
Of  what  at  Antioch  befell. 
How  Famine  swept  away  our  bands 
More  fast  than  unbelievers'  brands ; 
How  on  full  many  a  Paynim  corse 
We  stayed  his  grisly  pangs  perforce. f 
But  madly  throbbed  our  bosoms  when 
Near  Zion's  holy  walls  we  pause, 
Though  more  like  savage  beasts  than  men. 
Nor  bound  by  God's  or  human  laws. 


*  Raymond,  Count  of  Thoulouse,  so  distinguished  in  the  first  Crusade. 
t  During  the  siege  of  Antioch  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  resort  to  canni- 
balism. 
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Sorrows  and  suficrings  seem  past 

Since  yonder  rise  its  towers  at  last. 

Each  harp  all  blithely  bard  unslings. 

Each  knight  from  saddle  fiercely  springs, 

And  beffry*  high  or  ladder  brings. 

Were  there  ten  times  the  swarthy  foes 

That  now  above  the  ramparts  rose^ 

They  could  not  quell  our  storm  of  blows. 

As  ruthless  shafls  and  sabres  brast> 

We  escalade  the  towers  at  last. 

Foremost,  o*er  bulwark  and  battlement, 

Sir  Kainulf  in  the  onslaught  went ; 

Closest  behind  of  his  warriors  brave 

Kushed  a  boy  stranger  with  bloody  glaive— 

So  slender  and  small,  but  from  heel  to  head 

Casque,  corslet,  and  vambrace  were  dripping  red. 

We  stormed  the  ramparts^  the  towers,  and  town, 

And  slaughtered  God's  foes  till  the  sun  went  down. 

A  few  of  us,  then,  from  the  carnage  fled 

To  search  for  some  lord  or  some  kinsman  dead ; 

Where  the  hand  of  the  mower  had  thickest  shred. 

And  there,  amid  ghastliest  corses  spread. 

All  stark,  lay  Sir  Rainulf,  his  buckler  battered. 

And  hauberk  and  head  by  the  war-axe  shattered ; 

And  propped  on  his  spear-pierced,  mail-clad  breast, 

The  stranger  lay  likewise  in  bloodiest  rest. 

''  *  This  stranger,  whence  came  he  ? '  the  vassals  all  said« 
'Till  the  ladders  were  laid  for  the  escalade 
Ne*er  had  they  seen  him,  but  through  the  red  tide 
Closest  he  kept  to  Sir  Rainulf 's  side ; 
And  once  haa  they  marked,  too,  their  master's  eyes 
On  his  stranger-henchman,  in  seeming  Borprise. 
We  raised  the  plumed  head  of  the  ilUstarred  youth. 
We  lifted  his  visor  and  helm,  and,  good  sooth. 
Shone  out  a  cluster  of  golden  hair. 
And  the  death-rigid  face  of  a  maiden  fair 
Chilled  each  grim  warrior's  blood  as  he  gazed 
On  such  beauty  so  ghastly,  and  blue  eye  so  glazed. 
Till  old  Siegfried  stept  forth,  *  By  the  cross  on  my  swoixl, 
*Tis  fair  Winifred,  daughter  of  Knitlingen's  lord.' " 

Through  that  wide  castle  chamber  rose  a  wail 
Louder  than  winter  breeze  o'er  moonless  waste. 
Wilder  than  madness  in  its  frenzied  haste- 
One  heart  has  broke  at  that  swart  harper's  tale. 
Bowed  to  the  ground  is  Knitlingen's  proud  dame. 
And  hushed,  save  murmur  of  her  daughter's  name. 
For  moons  agone  fair  Winifred  had  fled 
From  out  her  father's  halls,  not  one  knew  whither. 
Or  if  the  maid  were  living,  or  were  dead. 
Or  passed  in  joys  to  bloom,  or  woe  to  wither. 

Bishop ^Very  good,  Anthony,  very  good.     I  love  those  tales  of  knightly 

times.  The  genius  of  Scott  has  done  for  them  in  poetry  what  the  old  chroniclers 
and  French  romancists  have  effected  in  prose.  I  sigh  when  I  think  of  the  days 
when  first  I  read  **  The  most  Ancient  and  Famovs  Historic  of  the  Renowned 


•  Beffry,  a  moveable  wooden  tower,  covered  with  boiled  hides  to  guard  it  from 
fire.     It  was  used  in  sieges. 
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Prince  Arthvr,  King  of  Britaine,"  with  worthy  old  William  Caxton's  prefaoe  to 
the  Christian  reader. 

Slingsby. — And  what  say  you  to  Alfred  Tennyson's  delectable  **  Mort 
d* Arthur  ?"     Does  it  not  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  olden  song  ? 

Poplar. — It  is  beyond  all  praise.  Here  is  a  translation  fix>m  an  Idyl  of 
Moschus  by  Acaderaicus : — 

By  ocean's  shore,  when  calm  reclined. 
And  on  my  cheek  the  breeze  delays. 
Or  freshly  fans  the  cooling  air. 
Or  o'er  the  rippling  surface  plays, 
My  wistful  eyes  the  bark  pursue 
That  wafts  the  wanderer  o'er  the  deep. 
For  then  the  thoughts  of  home  arise 
Fresh  o'er  my  bosom,  and  I  weep. 

I  hear  the  swift  oar  cleave  the  foam— 
My  heart  rebounds  at  ev'iy  stroke ; 
Still  echoing  ring  within  my  soul 
The  shouts  that  from  the  seamen  broke. 
A  restless  wish  my  breast  consumes, 
To  tempt  my  wayward  fate  anew. 
To  spread  my  sails  for  distant  shores. 
And  bid  these  lovely  scenes  adieu  I 

But  when  the  loud  winds  roughly  blow. 
And  madly  dash  the  show'ry  spray, 
When  darting  fierce  from  frowning  clouds 
The  lightnings  o'er  the  surges  play. 
Then  once  again  o'er  windinsj  shores. 
O'er  waving  woods  my  eyes  1  cast. 
O'er  peaceful  vales,  delicious  shades. 
That  sleep  unconscious  of  the  blast. 
And  I  exclaim,  **  Thrice  happy  sage. 
Who,  musing,  dreams  those  bowers  among. 
While  hours  glide  by  beneath  the  leaves* 
And  birds  make  music  with  their  song." 

Slingsby. — I  marvel  much,  dear  Anthony,  that  the  minor  poets  of  Greece 
are  not  better  known  and  more  cultivated  in  our  own  country.  Nothing  can 
be  more  sweet,  rural,  and  graceful  than  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and 
Moschus.  Virgil  did  not  disdain  to  borrow  from  them  freely,  and  our  own 
Milton  and  Ben  Jonson  have  transferred  many  of  their  beauties  to  their  own 
pages.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Frederick  Ringwood's  selections  from  the  three 
poets  ? 

Poplar. — Who  has  not.  It  is  a  masterly  production — erudite,  critical,  and 
laborious ;  abounding  with  evidences  of  taste  and  research.  The  work,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  is  alike  an  honour  to  the  learned  editor  and  to  the  heads  of  our 
University  who  induced  him  to  undertake  it.  How  comes  it  that  a  second  part 
has  not  appeared  ? 

Slingsby. — Others  must  answer  that  question.  Let  us  hope  that  the  posi- 
tion  which  Mr.  Ringwood  now  so  worthily  fills  will  afford  him  sufiicient  leisure 
to  complete  what  he  has  so  happily  commenced. 

Bishop. — Come,  now,  let  me  try  my  luck  at  a  dive. 

Poplar. — Be  it  so.     **  Good  luck  to  your  fishing ;   what  catch  ye  to-night  ?" 

Bishop A  glorious  take,  by  Neptune — a  fish  of  our  own^  waters.    Listen 

while  I  read  for  you — 

THE  wish  ;  OR,  THE  FALL  OF  THE  STAR. 

I. 

As  Dermot  was  tending  his  herds  on  the  mountain. 

He  mused  of  his  love,  but  he  mused  in  despair ; 
Young  Norah  came  tripping  adown  from  the  fountain^ 

Less  bright  than  her  eyes  was  the  crystal  she  bare ; 
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But  scornfully  looked  the  proud  maid  on  her  lover, 
And  tossing  her  head^  tum'd  away  with  a  frown ; 

'*  O,  Saint  Patrick,"  cried  he,  **  let  me  only  discover 
Some  way  to  convart  her,  and  bring  her  pride  down. 

n. 
"  Her  Father  once  called  me,  me,  *  Dermot  my  jewel,* 

('Twas  at  Donnybrook  Fair,  when  I  broke  Phaidrig's  head), 
She  smiled,  too" — the  thought  to  his  grief  added  fuel — 

"  And  now,  how  she  scorns  me  I     I  would  I  were  dead." 
The  stars  glimmer'd  round  him — one  loosed  from  its  tether, 

Kush'd  headlong  to  earth,  with  a  diamond  shioe ; 
**  O,  welcome,"  cried  Dermot,  his  hands  clasp'd  together, 

**  I  wish,  how  I  wish,  that  fair  Norah  were  mine." 

in. 

The  winter's  rain  swell'd  every  stream  to  a  river  ; 

In  crossing  a  plank,  Norah  stumbled  and  fell ; 
She  sinks  1  she  is  lost  1  O  haste,  Dermot,  deliver 

From  death  the  fair  scorner  you  still  love  so  well. 
With  one  sturdy  arm  he  divided  the  billow. 

One  circled  her  waist  with  a  nervous  entwine  ; 
She  is  rescued  I  and  now,  with  his  breast  for  her  pillow. 

She  falter 'd,  **  O,  Dermot,  dear  Dermot,  I'm  tnine." 

IV. 

A  fortnight  elapsed,  on  one  bright  frosty  morning, 

Father  Dennis  united  two  fond  hearts  in  one. 
And  now  with  her  smiles  his  snug  cabin  adorning. 

Is  proud  Norah  the  proudest  wife  under  the  sun. 
Ere  autumn,  a  babe  the  young  mother  caressing. 

As  she  whisper'd,  "  My  Dermot,  how  happy  we  are  ;" 
**  Ah,  Norah,  mavourneen,"  he  cried,  "  'twas  the  blessing 

That  folio w'd  my  wish  on  the  fall  of  the  star." 

Slingsbt. — Bravo ;  a  very  pretty  piece  of  versification  ;  it  illustrates  one 
of  our  native  superstitions.  The  Irish  peasantry  have  a  very  poetical  belief  that 
whoever  is  fortunate  enough,  on  seeing  a  shooting  star,  to  express  a  wish  before 
it  vanishes,  will  be  sure  to  have  his  desire  realised.  How  inimitably  Moore^ 
and  of  later  years  Lover,  has  handled  Irish  themes. 

Bishop. — Ay,  Jonathan,  and  some  one  else  who  shall  be  nameless. 

Poplar. — Fie,  Jack  ;  you  will  set  Jonathan  a  blushing,  and  then  you  know 
he  will  look  foolish  ;  but  m  truth,  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  in  this  field. 
As  we  are  on  Irish  subjects,  here  are  a  few  lines  which  illustrate  a  feeling  that 
is  deeply  implanted  in  our  nature — the  love  of  fatherland  :— 

THE   ORPHAN   GIRL. 

The  ship  was  getting  under  weigh. 

Her  mighty  sails  unfurl'd  j 
And  hundreds  crowd  her  ample  deck 

To  seek  a  distant  world. 

Loud  rose  the  wail  of  parting  friends 

Still  ling'ring  on  the  shore ; 
That  bursting  grief  that  rends  the  heart 

When  we  part  to  meet  no  more. 


But  there  was  one  amongst  the  crowd, 
Unheeded  and  alone. 

She  sat  apart  and  seemed  to  broo  J 
O'er  sorrows  all  her  own, 
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No  plaint  her  heaving  bosom  gave. 

No  tear  bedewed  her  eye  ; 
She  seemed  as  one  whose  very  soul 

Was  wrapped  in  misery. 

Doubly  an  orphan  was  the  maid, 

Of  home  and  friends  bereft ; 
For  death  had  swept  the  paix^nt  hearth. 

And  she  alone  was  left. 

And  now  from  Erin's  shores  she  strays 

(Scarce  reaching  woman's  prime), 
A  distant  relative  to  seek 

In  a  far  distant  dime. 

Beside  her  in  a  'kerchief  bound, 

One  cherished  object  lay, 
She  watched  it  with  intenscst  gaze. 

Lest  it  be  cast  away. 

I  looked — it  was  a  sod  of  earth, 

With  the  green  sward  cover'd  o'er ; 
Part  of  that  land  which  gave  her  birth, 

Which  she  should  sec  no  more— - 

She  took,  to  plant  it  in  that  place, 

Where  her  steps  should  cease  to  roam ; 

A  hallow'd  spot,  a  memory  dear. 
Of  what  had  been  her  home. 

Perchance  for  many  years  to  bloom 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  wave ; 
Perchance  to  make  an  early  tomb. 

And  wither  on  hor  grave. 

Bishop There  is  not  much  in  the  verses,  but  the  sentiment  may  well  re- 
deem them.  It  was  a  feeling  akin  to  this  that  led  so  many  of  the  crusaders  to 
bring  from  Palestine  portions  of  its  soil  to  form  their  campi  santi,  that  their 
bodies  might  repose  in  the  holy  soil. 

Sltngsby. — The  love  of  country  is  a  sacred  and  ennobling  passion.  It  is  the 
spring  of  all  the  heroism  of  patriots  of  every  age,  and  the  true  source  of  the  ele- 
vation of  every  country.  Woe  to  that  land  and  the  rulers  of  it  where  the  love  of 
country  is  trodden  down  and  extinguished,  and  men  are  taught  to  fly  from  their 
hearths  and  homesteads. 

Poplar. — How  finely  does  Homer  illustrate  this  passion  in  the  Odyssey, 
where  he  makes  Ulysses,  after  all  his  travel  through  the  best  regions  of  Greece, 
thus  speak  of  his  barren  Ithaca :— . 

Own  <yuYC,  ^ 

*'  Nor  can  I  angbt  behold 
Sweeter  than  mine  own  native  land." 

Sltngsby — Yes,  dear  Anthony.  A  noble  and  a  holy  sentiment,  and  may 
not  we.  Irishmen,  echo  it  I  Where  is  there  a  land  lovelier,  richer  in  the  pifts  of 
nature,  than  our  own  dear  island  I  Shame  befal  him  who  does  not  fwl  so. 
Shame,  double  shame,  to  him  who,  so  feeling,  will  not  consecrate  himself,  heart 
and  soul,  to  her  rejrcneration ;  to  heal  her  wounds,  to  appease  her  strifes,  to 
ameliorate  her  condition,  to  elevate  her  children,  to  make  her  free  as  the  waves 
and  winds  that  s])ort  around  her,  fruitful  as  the  verdure  that  springs  spontaneously 
on  her  bosom ;  to  bid  her  fields  ring  with  the  song  of  the  ploughman  and  the 
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reaper;  to  make  her  towns  rife  with  the  throng  of  trade,  and  her  harbours  crowded 
witn  the  argosies  of  merchants,  to  make  her,  in  a  word,  all  that  God  has  ever 
designed  her  to  be,  and  that  man  has  heretofore  forbidden  ! 

Poplar Amen  !  amen  1     Let  us  at  this  solemn  hour  drink  Prosperity  to 

Ireland  !  As  the  shades  of  night  are  now  passing  away  before  the  coming  light 
of  morning,  so  may  the  glooms  that  now  surround  her  be  speedily  dissipated  by 
the  light  of  her  regeneration. 

"  Tia  always  the  darkest  the  hour  before  dawn." 

(^They  all  rise  and  Jill  their  glasses.) 

Bishop. — Now,  then,  take  the  fire  from  me : 

Prosperity  to  Ireland  I 
JHip/  hip  I  hurrah! 

Hist  1  did  I  not  hear  a  fourth  voice  echoing  our  hurrah  ?  (^Bishop  seizes  the 
poker,  and  makes  a  lunge  through  a  screen  that  stands  near  the  door)-^ 

"  How  now,  a  rat  ? 
Dead  for  a  ducat,  dead !" 

(^A  cadaverous-looking  individual,  **  in  marvellous  foul  linen"  rushes  from  behind 
the  screen,  holdingnumerous  **  slips"  of  paper  and  a  pencil  in  his  hands,) 

Save  me,  Mr.  Poplar,  save  me  I  Mercy,  good  gentlemen — kind  gentlemen  I 
"Won't  you  respect  the  fourth  estate  ? 

Slingsby. — Ha !  ha !  ha  I    A  reporter,  by  all  that's  quizzical. 

Bishop — (  Theatrically, ) 

"  I  took  thee  for  thy  better;  take  thy  fortune ; 
Thou  llud'st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger." 

Out  with  him,  Anthony — seize  him,  Jonathan  I  Steep  him  with  brandy  and  set 
fire  to  him  like  a  minced  pie — pitch  him  into  the  ocean  like  a  blind  puppy— . 
demolish  him,  annihilate  him  ! 

(Bishop  springs  forward  to  seize  the  reporter,  Poplar  steps  before  him,  and 
exclaims,  in  "  King  Cambyses' "  vein — ) 

"  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude,  uncivil  touch  !'* 

Come,  Jack,  hands  off,  I  say.  The  man  is  under  my  roof-tree,  and  the  laws  of 
hospitality  shall  be  respected.     He  shall  have  safe  conduct  hence. 

Bishop. — Quick,  then,  thou  man  of  manuscript,  thou  eaves- dropping  steno- 
grapher. Disappear — evanish — evaporate — exhale  I  (  The  reporter  rushes  out 
of  the  room.)  Here's  a  pretty  kettle  o*  fish,  my  masters.  That  fellow  will  have 
us  all  in  print  before  a  week's  over,  as  sure  as  mv  name  is  Jack. 

Slingsby. — Well,  let  him ;  what  care  wo  if  all  the  world  learn  what  we  hare 
said  and  done  to-night.    We'll  stand  to  it ;  won't  we  ? 

Scene  closes. 
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TnE   BRITISH   OFFICER/ 


A  voLUaiE  has  been  lately  published, 
bearing  this  comprehensive  title,  which 
embraces  so  many  subjex:ts  of  discus- 
sion, that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  allude  briefly  to  a  few  among  the 
most  prominent,  within  the  limits  of  a 
reasonable  article.  The  compilation 
is  a  valuable  one,  containing  a  digest 
of  all  the  diilcrent  rules  and  regulations, 
which  arc  laid  down  by  authority,  to 
instruct  the  officer  in  his  duty,  to  teach 
him  his  exact  position  in  the  St-ate,  as 
well  as  in  private  society,  with  the  vast 
importance  inherently  belonging  to  the 
distinguished  body  of  which  he  forms 
an  individual  component. 

In  contemplating  the  present  mili- 
tary establii<hment  of  the  British  em- 
pire, numerically  small  when  compared 
with  that  of  Russia,  Austria.  Prussia, 
or  France,  but  formidable  beyond  its 
numbers  from  courage  and  discipUne, 
we  look  with  satisfaction  on  a  glorious 
record  of  past  achievements,  and  trust 
with  well-grounded  confidence  in  a  re- 
newal of  former  success  when  the  ser- 
vices of  the  army  are  again  required. 
In  this  survey,  the  mind  naturally  re- 
verts to  earlier  ages,  and  glancing  down 
the  stream  of  time,  from  Cre^y  to  W  ater- 
loo,  we  find  a  long  succession  of  bril- 
liant victories,  checquered  by  a  very 
small  proportion  of  defeats.  During 
the  period  included,  of  forty-four  great 
battles,  fought  between  us  and  our  for- 
midable continental  neighbour,  seven 
only  have  been  lost  by  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land— Patay,-fCastillon,Steinkirk,Lan- 
den,  Almanza,  Fontenoy,  and  LatTeldt. 
Of  this  small  number  more  than  one  were 
nearly  as  glorious  as  if  they  had  been 
gained,  from  the  obstinacy  with  which 
a  small  force  contended  against  over- 
whelming numbers,   in  spite    of  the 


cowardice  or  defection  of  iheir  allies. 
It  is  also  remarkable,  that  while  we 
have,  in  repeated  instancesy  carried  by 
assault  Btrong  fortressea.  defendedby 
numerous  garrisons,  our  opponents  can 
produce  no  Bimilar  cases  of  triumph 
over  usy  to  adorn  their  own  tianals. 
The  capture  of  Calais  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise  (Lc  Balafrc),  in  1558,  after  a 
siege  of  only  (ught  days,  approaches 
no4irly  to  a  solitary  exception.  Though 
the  place  was  not  actually  taken  by 
storm,  it  was  a  close  imitation,  as  the 
garrison  capitulated  on  very  severe 
terms,  having  lost  all  their  outposts, 
and  when,  had  the  assault  been  pjen, 
they  must  have  fallen  under  it.  Their 
scanty  numbers  were  utterly  inade- 
quate to  defence,  and  they  were  almost 
entirely  unprorided  with  ammunition 
and  supplies.  These  are  not  empty 
boastings,  but  historical  facts*  prcmt- 
able  to  ponder  over,  and  woruiy  of 
being  remembered. 

The  native  courage  of  the  British 
soldier  (so  admirably  blended  in  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  three  na- 
tions), has  ever  been  the  same ;  but 
the  results  of  his  hardihood  mustalways 
depend  much  on  the  skill  of  the  officers 
in  command,  and  the  discipline  en- 
forced by  the  subordinates  who,  imder 
them,  direct  the  energies  of  the  mass. 
It  is  indispensable  for  the  strict  nuun« 
tenance  of  that  discipline,  that  the 
soldier  should  look  up  to  his  officer, 
not  only  as  belonging  to  a  superior 
gnide  in  society,  but  as  a  much  better 
informed,  and  more  highly  endowed 
being  than  himself.  In  uie  British 
service,  this  distinction  is  more  clearly 
defined,  and  the  distance  wider  than  in 
any  other.  For  these  reasons,  the  reins 
of  discipline  are  drawn  more  tightly. 


*  "  The  British  Officer  ;  his  Position,  Duties,  Emoluments,  and  Privileges,"  &c., 
&c.,  &c.  By  J.  H.  Stocqueler,  author  of  the  '*  Hand-book  of  India,"  &c.  London, 
1851,  8vo.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  QOy  Corn  hill. 

t  The  first  battle  of  any  consequence,  won  by  the  French  over  the  English,  since 
Hastings,  memorable  for  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  renowned  Lord  Talbot  by 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  This  misfortune  arose  chiefly  from  the  refusal  of  Sir  Jo!)n 
Fastolfe  to  fight,  who  drew  off  his  forces,  saying  the  contest  was  hopeless,  and  yet 
he  proved  himself  a  gallant  soldier  on  many  other  occasions.  The  list  of  battles  is 
not  given  as  comprismg  a//,  but  the  comparative  scale  of  victory  and  defeat  is 
not  affected  by  the  few  omissions. 
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and  implicit  obedience  in  the  most  tri- 
fling points  more  insisted  on,  and  more 
readily  conceded,  than  in  any  of  the 
continental  armies,  where  the  regi- 
mental officers  are  of  a  class  not  much 
superior  to  their  men,  with  whom  they 
associate  on  terms  of  equality  and  fa- 
miliarity which,  to  our  reserved  ha- 
bits and  notions,  are  perfectly  unin- 
telligible. In  like  manner,  some  part 
of  our  system  is  to  them  a  correspond- 
ing enigma.  The  profound  silence, 
the  solemn  decorum  of  an  English  regi- 
ment  under  arms,  more  particularly  on 
a  line  of  march,  and  even  in  their  can- 
tonments, is  a  physical  mystery  to  the 
garrulous,  volatile  Frenchman,  which 
ne  is  at  a  loss  to  comprehend,  and 
in  which  he  can  perceive  no  advan- 
tage. There  is  more  merriment,  more 
thoughtless  hilarity  in  a  French  prison 
depot,  than  in  the  majority  of  English 
barrack-rooms.  Habitual  discipline 
has  much  more  to  do  with  this  than 
distinction  of  national  character. 

With  reference  to  discipline  alone, 
our  best  military  writer  remarks,  that 
on  that  point  the  British  army  was 
superior  to  the  French,  "because  a 
national  army  will  always  bear  a  sterner 
code  than  a  mixed  force  will  suffer." 
The  French  Emperor's  legions  were 
composed  of  heterogeneous  materials, 
of  many  different  nations,  each  speak- 
ing their  own  language,  and  jumbled 
indiscriminately  together.  "  Napo- 
leon's military  system  was,  from  tnis 
cause,  inferior  to  the  British,  which,  if 
it  be  purely  administered,  combines 
the  solidity  of  the  Germans  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  French,  excluding  the 
mechanical  dulncss  of  the  one,  and  the 
dangerous  vivacity  of  the  other."* 

Every  French  soldier  considers  him- 
self as  able  a  tactician  as  the  command- 
er-in-chief, whose  arrangements  he 
freely  criticises,  and  fancies  that  he 
can  penetrate  all  his  combinations. 
A  well-known  anecdote  of  Napoleon's 
first  Italian  campaign  furnishes  a  re- 
markable example  of  this  intuitive 
quickness.  On  the  eve  of  a  battle 
with  the  Austrians,  when  he  expected 
to  entrap  Beaulieu  by  a  plan  the  suc- 
cess of  which  depended  on  the  most 
profound  secrecy,  while  he  was  reviewing 
a  regiment,  as  he  passed  along  the  line. 


a  private  stepped  out,  presented  arms, 
and  said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  **  Ge- 
neral, if  you  want  a  victory,  order  such 
a  movement,"  naming  the  very  ma- 
noeuvre his  leader  had  decided  on. 
"  Tais  toi,  coquin,  ou  tu  es  mort!" 
muttered  the  General  in  reply,  as  he 
passed  hastily  on.  He  won  the  battle, 
and  then  liberally  rewarded  the  soldier 
for  his  silence  and  penetration. 

An  English  legionary  knows  nothing 
of  tactics,  and,  if  possible,  cares  less 
than  he  knows.  If  he  is  outflanked, 
enfiladed,  or  surrounded,  he  faces  about 
with  perfect  composure,  and  fires  on 
the  enemy  in  his  rear,  whom  he  had 
hitherto  found  in  his  front. f  But  ho 
understands  no  more  of  his  changed 
position  than  that  he  has  been  told  to 
occupy  it,  and  he  does  so  accordingly. 
This  arises  neither  from  constitutional 
stupidity  nor  from  national  obtuse- 
ness.  It  springs  from  a  conviction 
that  he  is  placed  there  to  do  what  he 
is  ordered  to  do  by  his  superiors ;  that 
those  who  direct  are  wiser  than  he  is, 
and  equal  to  the  responsibiUty  they  un- 
dertake. He  leaves  all  that  depends 
on  skill,  to  his  officer,  and  seldom  ques- 
tions his  capability.  A  soldier  formed 
on  this  model  is  not  to  be  surpassed. 
A  Russian  is  even  more  implicit  in  his 
subjection.  "Don't  go  there,"  ex- 
claimed an  experienced  veteran,  who 
knew  the  danger,  to  a  company  of 
grenadiers  he  saw  marching  up  to  aa 
impassable  ditch,  and  to  certain  de- 
struction, "you'll  all  be  killed."  "Let 
Prince  Potemkin  look  to  that,"  was 
the  reply,  as  they  continued  marching 
on,  "he  sent  us,  and  we  must  obey." 
The  abject  resignation  of  the  Russian 
soldier  to  the  mctate  of  his  superior, 
arises  partly  from  a  compound  of  serf- 
hood and  fatalism.  He  has  a  religious 
conviction  (something  similar  to  that 
of  the  Mohammedans),  that  if  he  is 
killed  in  battle  he  will  go  straight  to 
heaven,  without  any  other  passpoi*t  or 
examination.  This,  added  to  his  na- 
tural temperament,  which  is  unques- 
tionably brave,  makes  him  a  more  ob- 
stinate customer  to  dispose  of  in  fair 
stand-up  fighting  than  any  of  his 
brethren  on  the  European  continent. 
In  the  British  service  this  feeling  ig 
not  recognised  generally,  but  Corporal 


*  Napier's  **  Peninsular  War,"  vol.  i.,  chap.  1. 

t  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  at  Alexandria,  where  the  28th  regt.  was 
assailed  in  front,  flank,  and  rear  at  the  same  time. 
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Trim  and  my  Uncle  Toby  are  on  re- 
cord as  illustrious  exemplars.  "  I  have 
always  thought,  sir,"  said  the  Corporal, 
*«  under  submission,  that  a  brave  sol- 
dier who  dies  on  the  field  of  battle 
doing  his  duty,  has  as  good  a  chance 
of  getting  into  heaven  as  the  best  par- 
son among  them  all  ?'*  "Trim,"  said 
my  uncle,  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  speaking  very  deliberately, 
**  there  can't  be  a  doubt  of  it."  When 
"^e  saw  the  Russian  army,  during  the 
occupation  of  France  by  the  Allies, 
from  1815  to  1813,  the  regimental  offi- 
cers, with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
unpolished  in  manners,  ungentleman- 
like  in  appearance,  and  badly  educated. 

The  book  before  us  applies  equally 
to  the  officers  in  her  Majesty's  regular 
service  and  to  those  in  that  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  matter  con- 
tiiined  has  been  brought  together  with 
care  and  perspicuity.  Not  much  of 
any  value  appears  to  have  been  either 
forgotten  or  omitted.  We  would,  how- 
ever, recommend,  in  another  edition, 
the  insertion  of  the  late  order  confer- 
ring the  silver  war  medal,  with  the  list 
of  tne  actions  for  presence  at  which  it 
was  granted.  The  subject  is  one  of 
paramount  interest,  and  should  not 
have  been  passed  over  in  a  compilation 
of  this  nature,  intended  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  service.  The  whole 
forms  a  most  useful  manual,  which 
every  officer  Would  do  well  to  possess 
himself  of,  read  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  and  then  lay  the  volume  on 
nis  table  for  occasional  reference. 

A  well-written  introduction,  after 
stating  briefly  the  object  of  the  work, 
enters  into  a  short  analysis  of  the  qua- 
lifications required  to  form  the  cha- 
racter of  an  accomplished  British 
officer,  which  can  alone  lead  him  to 
the  still  higher  destinies  linked  with 
his  station  and  profession,  and  which 
are  sometimes  realised  to  an  extent 
that  surpasses  fable,  while  it  converts 
romance  mto  history.  A  union  of  all  the 
accomplishments  described  can  scarcely 
be  looked  for  in  any  one  individual. 
He  would  embody  perfection,  and  re- 
present in  his  own  person, 

**  That  faaltlea  monster  which  the  world  ne*cr  mv.** 

But  if  he  regulates  his  life  and  ac- 
tions generally  by  the  rules  laid  down, 


he  will  become  a  shining  ornament 
to  the  noble  profession  of  arms,  and 
may  win  his  way  to  distinguished  ho- 
nours through  the  most  independent, 
the  most  gratifying  of  all  channels,  an 
honest  exercise  of  the  talents  with 
which  God  has  gifted  him.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  while  education  and  improve- 
ment were  within  his  reach,  he  has 
omitted  to  seize  time  by  the  forelock, 
he  will  find  when  too  late  that  the 

f  olden  hour  has  slipped  through  his 
ngers.  As  in  every  battle  there  is  the 
decisive  moment,  which  gives  the  vic- 
torv  to  the  leader  whose  eagle  eye  and 
active  genius  can  perceive  and  seize  it, 
so  in  the  life  of  every  individual  man, 
there  is  the  commanding  opportunity 
which  is  to  make  or  mar  his  career, 
according  as  that  opportunity  is  em- 
braced or  cast  aside.  No  one  can  tell 
how,  when,  or  in  what  precise  form 
the  avenue  to  fame  or  fortune  may  de« 
vclope  itself;  but  it  is  rarely,  indeed, 
that  it  opens  twice,  or  wcos  a  second 
time  the  thoughtlessness  or  incapacity 
which  neglected  the  first  overture. 
How  aptly  does  the  great  poet  of 
human  nature  put  these  sentiments 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  illustrious 
Komans,  on  the  threshold  of  a  mighty 
enterprise ; — 

"  There  !■  a  tide  In  the  affklrf  Of  roea, 
Which,  taken  at  tlie  flood,  leadi  on  to  foriiUM  x 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  our  life 
Ii  lionnd  in  aiiallowt  and  in  roiaefiee. 
On  »nch  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 
And  we  mutt  take  the  current  when  it  lerree, 
Or  lose  our  rentuiea."* 

There  is  scarcely  any  one,  no  matter 
how  obscure  his  lot,  wno,  if  he  reviews 
conscientiously  the  actions  of  his  life, 
can  deny  to  himself,  that  at  some  one 
time  or  other  he  has  lost  an  opportu- 
nity,  which,  promptly  grappled  with 
and  acted  on,  might  have  mended  his 
condition.  We  are  all  too  ready  to  lay 
to  fortune,  or  some  unknown  control- 
ling influence,  the  failures  wrought  by 
our  own  self-will.  We  like  not  the  sad 
progressive  exjwrienco  which  brings 
with  it  the  conviction  so  difficult  to  ny 
from,  that  we  have  long  wandered  by 
choice  in  a  mistaken  track,  until  our 
feet  are  so  entangled  in  its  labyrinths 
that  we  cannot  extricate  them,  or  re- 
trace our  steps  in  time  from  the  mb- 
chief  we  have  ourselves  created. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  introduction 


•  Shakspeare.— Jtf//tta  Casar,  Act  iv.  S.  2. 
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we  find  the  following  passage,  which 
includes  a  summary  of  what  has  been 
before  recommended : — 

"  To  compress  in  a  few  words  the 
import  of  these  remarks,  let  us  briefly 
say,  that  the  manners  of  the  British 
officer  should  invariably  be  those  which 
Chesterfield  delineated ;  his  conduct  and 
sentiments  those  which  in  life  and  death 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  illustrated.  '* 

The  latter  of  these  two  eminent  ex- 
amples, each  in  a  different  walk,  will 
be  received  implicitly.  The  former  is 
more  open  to  objection.  For  theyZ>r- 
^ter  in  re,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  as  a  good 
knight  and  true,  may  well  be  set  for- 
ward as  a  model.  For  the  suaviter  in 
fnodo,  the  courtly  Chesterfield  will  not 
be  so  unanimously  followed.  In  his 
code,  as  laid  down  in  his  celebrated 
letters,  there  is  an  undue  mixture  of 
foppery  and  effeminacy,  with  an  OTcr- 
"weening  selfishness,  which  tend  to  make 
the  heartless  petit  niaitre  rather  than 
the  high-minded  cavalier.  A  profound 
observer  of  human  nature  says  his  in- 
structions inculcate  *'  the  manners  of 
a  dancing-master  with  the  morals  of  a 
prostitute." 

The  bearing  of  the  true  gentleman 
IS  marked  by  unstudied  natural  po- 
liteness; by  gracefulness  of  action  rather 
than  by  ceremonious  language  ;  by  the 
absence  of  all  apparent  effort  to  be 
courteous,  rather  than  by  a  strained 
punctilious  over-observance  of  con- 
ventional rules.  This  inborn  elegance 
of  mind  and  manners  may  be  more 
clearly  conveyed  and  understood  by  an 
illustrative  case  than  by  elaborate  defi- 
nitions. An  incident,  somewhat  in 
point,  that  occurred  many  years  since, 
presents  itself  to  our  recollection. 

We  happened  to  be  serving  in  the 
Adriatic  under  the  orders  of  the  late 
Admiral  Freemantle,  then  command- 
ing on  that  station,  and  attended  him, 
with  other  officers,  on  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony to  the  Pacha  of  Scutari,  a  young 
man  who  had  scarcely  ever  had  any 
intercourse  with  Europeans  before. 
Ho  invited  the  party  to  accompany 
him  in  a  ride,  and  mounted  them  all  in 
excellent  style.  The  Admiral  remark- 
ed the  extreme  beauty  and  docility  of 
the  Pacha's  horse,  a  splendid  Arabian. 
The  Turk  bowed,  smiled  faintly,  said 
he  was  considered  a  fine  horse,  and  he 
was  glad  the  Admiral  admired  him.  A 
Turk  says  but  little  at  a  time,  never 


laughs,  and  seldom  pays  or  returns  a 
compliment.  After  inspecting  the 
palace,  surveying  the  fortincations,  and 
partaking  of  coffee  and  pipes,  the  party 
took  leave  and  returned  on  board  the 
flag- ship,  the  Milford,  a  noble  seventy- 
four.  The  first  thing  the  Admiral  saw 
when  he  ascended  the  ship's  side  was 
the  horse,  standing  on  the  deck,  as 
the  Pacha  had  dismounted  from  him, 
with  a  demipique  saddle,  considerably 
the  worse  for  wear,  bridle  with  tar- 
nished embroidery,  and  velvet  housings 
of  faded  hue.  He  was  accompanied 
by  two  officers,  bearing  a  message  from 
the  Pacha  to  the  Admiral,  expressed 
in  the  most  courteous  language,  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  do  him  much 
honour  by  accepting  the  horse,  exactly 
as  he  had  ridden  him  that  morning. 
There  was  something  in  the  whole 
manner  of  this  which  indicated  one  of 
nature's  gentlemen.  A  pupil  of  the 
artificial,  or  Chesterfield  school,  would 
have  been  shocked  at  the  old  saddle 
and  bridle.  He  would  have  sent  the 
horse  entirely  uncaparisoned,  or  with 
new  and  gorgeous  trappings-  The 
Admiral,  who  was  himself  a  noble  speci- 
men of  what  the  British  officer  should 
be,  in  mind  and  manners,  always  quoted 
this  as  the  most  perfect  instance  of 
gentility  he  had  ever  met  with. 

All  young  men  intended  for  the 
army  should  be  sent  by  their  parents 
or  guardians,  at  the  prascribed  age,  to 
the  Military  College  at  Sandhurst.  For 
the  artillery  and  engineers,  education 
at  the  academy  at  Woolwich  is  im- 
perative. There  is  no  entrance  into 
either  of  those  branches  of  the  service 
through  any  other  channel.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  same  regulation  was  adopted 
as  regards  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of 
the  line,  and  that  passing  through  the 
College  of  Sandhurst  was  made  uni- 
formly indispensable.  The  expense  of 
that  establishment  would  thus  be  in- 
creased by  the  additional  number  of 
students,  but  this  might  be  met  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  some  other 
branch  of  public  service.  Indepen- 
dently of  its  militar}'  character,  it  is,  in 
other  respects,  one  of  the  best  public 
schools  in  the  kingdom,  where  a  sound 

Practical  education  may  be  obtained 
y  all  who  are  commonly  diligent.  The 
system  is  one  of  perfect  impartiality. 
From  the  orphan  of  the  humblest  sub- 
altern,  who  dies  in  the  service,  up  to 
the  son  of  the  proudest  living  duke, 
all  are  treated  alike,  and  all  have  the 
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same  chance  of  advancement  in  everjr 
branch  of  study.  There  are  no  invi- 
dious titular  distinctions  of  sizars, 
oppidans,  or  gentlemen  commoners,  as 
in  other  seminaries.  All  wear  the 
same  uniform,  ihe  only  distinction  in 
dress  being  the  badge  of  promotion 
for  good  conduct  or  application  to 
study.  There  is  neither  flogging  nor 
fagging;  and  very  soon  after  his  en- 
trance the  young  cadet  finds  that  he 
has  suddenly  gro  wn  older  than  his  y  eai-s, 
and  is  treated  like  a  man  and  a  gentle- 
man. His  mind  is  prepared  thus 
early  for  self-dependence,  and  his  man- 
ners elevated  beyond  the  rudeness  of  a 
turbulent  schoolboy.  When  he  joins 
his  regiment  he  is  two  or  three  years 
in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  who 
have  not  had  the  same  advantages. 
IJis  head  is  not  stuffed,  exclusively, 
with  Greek  and  Latin,  or  the  useleciis 
lumber  of  classical  antiquity.  When 
ho  has  completed  his  course  and  is 
qualified,  by  passing  the  prescribed  ex- 
amination, to  receive  a  commission^ 
though  unfit  to  contend  for  a  learned 
degree,  he  is  far  better  qualified  to  nm 
the  course  of  life  than  the  mere  college 
book-worm,  the  walking  epitome  of 
Homer,  Pindar,  or  Epictetus.  The 
living  languages  will  help  to  push  him 
on  more  effectually  than  the  dead  ones. 
Many  of  the  young  officers  who  come 
into  the  army,  and  who  have  not  been 
at  any  public  ^hool  or  college,  are,  it 
must  be  admitted,  sadly  deficient  even 
in  the  simplest  elements  of  education. 
The  full  conviction  of  this  has  lately 
called  from  the  authorities  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regular  scale,  laying 
down  the  quantum  of  learning  in 
various  branches,  without  which  no 
candidate  will  be  considered  eligible 
for  a  commission,  and  no  commissioned 
oflicer  can  receive  promotion  to  a 
higher  rank.  The  scale  is  a  very  limit- 
ed one;  so  much  so  that  a  boy  of 
tolerable  application  could  scarcely  es- 
cape through  a  rudimentary  school, 
without  mastering  more  than  it  re- 
quires. AVe  do  not,  of  course,  include 
tne  technical  knowledge  of  company 
drill,  and  the  ordinary'  routine  of  regi- 
mental duties. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  official 
examiner-general  has  been  named  to 
carry  out  this  salut.iry  enactment,  but 
if  the  duty  is  to  devolve  on  some  of 
the  old  field  officers,  or  senior  captains 
of  each  regiment,  we  suspect  the  ma- 
jority of  them  would  bo  even  more  at 


a  loss,  with  Livy,  Virgil,  or  Euclid  in 
their  hands,  than  the  tyro  who  is  to 
pass  under  their  inquisition. 

No  class  of  people,  supposed  to  be 
employed,  have  so  many  idle  hours  on 
their  hands  as  young  regimental  offi- 
cers, particularly  if  detached  in  country 
quarters,  or  on  distant  outposts.  Their 
very  duty  is  idleness.  The  parade, 
visiting  the  barracks  when  orderly 
ofiUcer,  examining  the  men's  arms,  am- 
munition, appointments,  and  knap- 
sacks, and  tasting  their  broth  at  dinner 
time,  occupy  but  a  very  small  segment 
of  the  day,  while  mounting  guard  is 
literally  four-and-twenty  hours  of  har- 
ness without  work.  We  speak,  of 
course,  of  these  *'weak  piping  times 
of  peace,"  when  many  young  men  of 
rank  and  fortune  purchase  into  the 
service,  only  to  play  a  little  at  soldiers, 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  dazzling  tho 
eyes  of  their  fair  acquaintances  with  a 
smart  uniform.  How,  then,  do  they 
principally  employ  themselves  ?  Dur- 
ing the  day  they  have  shooting,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  cricketing,  "dondering" 
up  and  down  the  roads  and  thorough- 
fares, to  ogle  the  pretty  gu-ls,  and 
sometimes  "  spitting  over  a  bridge, 
and  then  running  to  the  other  side  to 
see  it  go  through."  For  the  evening, 
they  have  the  mess  (when  at  head 
quarters),  balls,  parties,  smoking, 
cards,  and  backgammon.  Very  few, 
indeed,  occupy  their  time  in  any  useful 
study,  or  in  laying  in  a  store  of  general 
knowledge,  to  be  made  available  when 
occasion  serves.  No  young  officer  can 
tell  at  what  moment  a  sudden  out- 
break may  send  his  battalion  to  India. 
Sooner  or  later  he  is  sure  to  be  ordered 
there  in  the  regular  tour  of  service. 
Then  comes  the  test  of  who  are  merely 
idlers,  and  who  are  soldiers  by  profes- 
sion. The  former  exchange  or  sell,  in 
double  quick  time,  the  moment  tho 
route  is  received,  leaving  promotion 
and  opportunity  to  the  zealous  and 
enterprising.  Every  officer  should, 
therefore,  set  himself  to  study,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  two  languages  most  in 
use  throughout  the  Indiau  peninsula ; 
HindosUmee,  properly  so  called,  and 
Persian.  With  these,  he  is  (pialified 
for  any  staff*  or  civil  appointment  that 
may  fall  in  his  way  ;  without  them,  ho 
is  only  rank  and  file  like  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  and  can  but  "fdlapit,"  as 
Falstaff*  says,  **  with  better  men." 
Either  of  these  two  languages  may  be 
acquired,  with  diligence,  in  a  year. 
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We  know  a  case  in  which  both  were 
mastered  in  ten  months,  but  it  was  by 
an  individual  of  unusual  energy  and 
application,  and  with  a  peculiar  turn 
tnat  way.  These  eastern  tongues  are 
more  easy  of  acquirement  than  some 
modern  European  ones,  or  than  the 
classic  Greek  and  Latin  of  antiquity. 
Their  construction  and  roots  are  more 
simple,  and  being  in  themselves  pure 
and  original,  they  have  not  become  in- 
explicable compounds  of  many  dialects. 
As  they  are  written  in  an  unaccustomed 
character,  the  beginner  is  puzzled  at 
first,  but  this  difficulty  is  soon  got  over, 
and  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy. 
During  the  voyage  out  alone,  half  the 
task  may  be  accomplished.  We  shall 
be  told  that  a  crowded  ship  is  no  phice 
for  study ;  that  a  head  and  stomach 
racked  by  sea-sickness  incapacitate 
the  faculties  from  connected  thought ; 
that  solitary  quietude  is  impossible; 
that  the  ta^te  of  one  must  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  many ;  that  all  is  racket,  and 
noise,  and  talking,  and  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  laughing,  and  card- 
playing,  and  smoking,  and  merry- 
making, with  all  the  thousand  et 
cceteras,  and  similar  contrivances  for 
**  killing  the  enemy."  Granted  ; — but 
still  we  reply,  even  in  the  midst  of  this 
unpropitious  turmoil,  **  where  there's 
a  will,  there's  a  way,"  and  occasional 
hours  of  profitable  employment  may 
be  extracted  from  the  discomforts  and 
interruptions  of  a  long  passage. 

We  once  knew  a  determined  student 
make  himself  master  of  logarithms,  and 
acquire  a  store  of  algebra,  during  an 
eight  weeks*  stormy  voyage  from  Cork 
to  Bermuda,  in  the  cabin  of  a  small 
transport,  containing  sixteen  "  pre- 
cious souls,"  and  more  than  half  the 
time  under  a  perpetual  tempest.  One 
day  when  a  mast  went  overboard,  with 
a  clatter  which  would  have  awakened 
the  seven  sleepers,  and  frightened  us 
half  out  of  our  lives,  there  he  sat  buried 
in  his  equations,  unconscious  of  the 
danger  and  confusion.  He  resembled 
Archimedes  absorbed  with  his  problem, 
until  the  irascible  Roman  soldier  killed 
him  to  excite  his  locomotion.  By  the 
time  we  arrived  in  America  his  facul- 
ties were  so  imbued  with  the  algebraic 
formula,  that  on  the  first  parade,  in- 
stead of  giving  the  usual  words  of 
command,  "  to  the  right  face,  quick 
march,"  he  shouted,  "a  plus  h  equals 
X  minus  z,"  to  the  utter  bewilderment 
of  his  company  and  oommandiu^j;  officer. 


A  fashionable  youngster,  more  dis- 
posed to  gaiety  than  studious  reflec- 
tion, may  say,  "  Why  should  I  waste 
my  time  in  learning  what  I  may  never 
want?"  Here  is  the  ready  answer. 
His  regiment  is  suddenly  ordered  on  ac- 
tive service.  Three  weeks  before  he 
had  no  expectation  of  this,  but  some 
unexpected  intelligence  has  made  a  ge- 
neral stir.  He  arrives  at  the  scene  of 
action;  the  staff  ofiicers  are  all  em- 
ployed, and  are  not  sufficiently  nu- 
merous for  additional  duty.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief wants,  on  the  instant, 
some  one  who  knows  the  language  of 
the  country  they  are  in,  and  can  act  as 
as  secretary  or  interpreter.  Colonel 
Thompson  mentions  Mr.  Jackson  of 
his  corps,  who  steps  forward ;  there  is 
his  opportunity,  and  there  is  he  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  it :  the  tide  has 
made  in  to  him,  and  if  he  allows  it  to 
ebb,  he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  him- 
self. At  another  time,  water  becomes 
scarce  within  the  cantonments,  and  the 
whole  army  is  likely  to  be  much  in- 
convenienced. Wilkins,  of  the  20th, 
when  quartered  for  a  year  and  a  half 
in  some  back  settlement  in  Ireland, 
Canada,  or  Australia,  amused  himself 
with  studying  geology.  He  has  read 
of  Artesian  wells,  that  they  have  been 
found  even  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Egypt;  he  knows  how  and  where  to 
bore  for  them  with  good  chance  of  suc- 
cess. He  surveys  the  ground,  casts 
his  eye  over  the  adjacent  country,  and 
sees  his  way.  He  undertakes  the  ex- 
periment, it  succeeds,  and  he  gets  into 
notice  at  once.  His  brother  officers 
say,  "What  a  lucky  fellow  Wilkins 
is!"  forgetting  that  Wilkins  created  hbi 
luck  by  being  prepared  for  it ;  and  then 
wish  they  had  made  the  same  use  of 
their  time,  when  the  same  time  was  at 
their  disposal — but  it  is  now  too  late. 
Wo  wish  most  earnestly  we  could  draw 
the  attention  of  our  young  military  as- 
pirants to  these  matters,  and  convince 
them  there  are  better  avocations  than 
dancing  at  balls  and  gambling  at  clubs; 
we  would  make  them  believe  that 
wasted  opportunity  can  never  be  re- 
called, and  that  there  is  nothing  like 
being  prepared  for  a  favouring  breeze, 
whenever  it  pleases  Providence  that  it 
should  spring  up  in  their  favour.  Look 
over  the  lon^  list  of  young  men  of  in- 
ferior rank  \vho,  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  have  fought  their  way  in 
India  to  fame  and  fortune.  By  far  the 
greater  number  were  the  artists  of  their 
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own  success,  by  happening  to  be  ready 
at  the  moment  when  active,  stirring 
spirits  were  required.  India  is  the 
most  likely  field,  in  the  probable  course 
of  events,  to  call  forth  the  exercise  of 
military  talents.  Though  all  is  peace- 
ful there  at  this  moment,  "  the  fire  is 
only  smothered,  not  burnt  out,"  and 
at  the  next  blaze,  whenever  it  occurs, 
every  regimental  subaltern  of  his  day 
may  expect  to  do  what  Edwardes, 
Abbott,  Lake,  Lumsden,  and  fifty 
others,  have  done  before  him  in  ours, 
t/*he  has  qualified  himself  by  due  pre- 
paration when  time  was  his  own,  and 
ne  had  his  choice  of  its  disposal. 

Decorations,  and  medals  too,  are 
now  freely  given  for  gallant  services, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  from  the 
general  down  to  the  drum-boy.  These 
were  formerly  unknown,  or  very  spar- 
ingly accorded,  and  then  confined  to 
Commanders-in-Chief,  Generals  of 
Brigade,  or  Colonels  of  Battalions. 
A  happy  change  has  of  late  occurred. 
The  names  of  inferior  oflicers,  of  ser- 
geants, corporals,  and  privates,  are 
now  mentioned  in  despatches,  and 
handed  down  to  posterity  in  enduring 
memorials.  All  honour  for  this  be 
accorded  to  that  noble  typo  of  a  tnie 
Boldier,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  was 
the  first  to  break  through  the  cold 
trammels  of  oflicial  exclusivencss,  and 
hold  up  to  public  notice  the  humblest 
individual  who,  under  his  searching 
eye,  had  done  his  duty  and  desened 
well  of  his  country.  We  trust  his  ex- 
ample will  be  invariably  acted  on  in 
any  future  campaigns,  and  that  it  may 
never  again  be  said,  as  the  historian  of 
the  Peninsular  war  has  recorded  with 
painful  truth,  that  "  while  Napoleon's 
troops  fought  in  bright  fields,  where 
every  helmet  caught  some  beams  of 
glory,  the  British  soldier  conquered 
under  the  cold  shadow  of  aristocracy ; 
no  honours  awaited  his  daring;  no 
despatch  gave  his  name  to  the  applaus- 
es of  his  countrymen  ;  his  life  of  danger 
and  hardship  was  uncheered  by  hope ; 
his  death  was  unnoticed."  And  then, 
with  just  and  well-earned  eulogium,  he 
adds :  "  Did  his  heart  sink,  therefore  ? 
Did  he  not  endure  with  suq)a5sing  for- 
titude the  sorest  of  ills,  sustain  the  most 
terrible  assaults  in  battle  unmoved,  and 
with  incredible  energy  overthrow  every 
opponent,  at  all  times  proving  that  whilo 


no  physical  qualification  was  wanting, 
the  fount  of  honour  was  also  fi*e8h  and 
full  within  him.  The  result  of  a  hun- 
dred battles,  and  the  united  testimony 
of  impartial  writers  of  different  nations, 
have  given  tlie  first  place  amongst 
the  European  infantry  to  the  Bri* 
tish."» 

Until  our  repeated  victories  in  the 
last  war,  against  the  best  troops  and 
the  ablest  generals  of  revolutionary  and 
imperial  France,  had  convinced  the 
world  of  what  materipls  an  English 
army  is  composed,  it  had  become  a 
common  delusion,  a  received  opinion, 
on  the  Continent,  that  we  were  formi. 
dable  at  sea  only,  and  that  our  preten- 
sions as  a  military  power  were  of  a  very 
second-rate  character.  It  required  Sa- 
lamanca, Vittorin,  and  Waterloo,  to 
remove  the  impressionof  our  inefliciency 
in  the  early  campaigns  of  Holland  and 
the  Low  Countries,  with  the  miserable 
results  of  that  unparalleled  instance  of 
legislative  folly  which  sent  forty  thou- 
sand of  the  finest  troops  in  the  world, 
under  an  incompetent  commander,  to 
perish  in  the  marshes  of  Walchercn. 
And  that,  too,  at  a  most  favourable 
crisis,  when  fortune  seemed  to  frown 
on  Napoleon  for  the  first  time,  and 
extended  both  hands  towards  us.  That 
additional  force,  at  that  precise  mo- 
ment, concentrated  in  Spam  under  tho 
one  general  capable  of  leading  them  to 
victory,  would  have  cleared  the  Penin- 
sula of  the  invading  legions,  and  thus 
might  have  hastened  by  four  or  five 

J  rears  the  termination  of  the  most  dead- 
y  struggle,  and  the  most  expensive 
war,  England  had  ever  been  engaged 
in.  It  seemed  that  whenever  wnat 
was  called  "  an  expedition"  was  deter- 
mined on,  the  great  object  of  the  pow- 
ers in  office  was  to  carr^  it  on  witn  all 
possible  delay,  and  if  intended  to  bo 
'*  secret,"  its  destination  was  carefully 
concealed  from  all — but  the  enemy. 
This  was  eminently  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  that  very  Walchercn  armament 
we  have  spoken  of  above,  the  objects 
of  which,  and  the  point  of  attack,  were 
pointed  out  in  the  French  papers  long 
before  the  oflicers  in  command  had  re- 
ceived their  instructions,  or  knew  where 
they  were  to  be  employed. 

The  British  infantry  soldier,  in  heavy 
marching  order,  carries  a  weight  ex- 
ceeding sixty  pounds — ^more  tmm  was 
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borne  by  the  Roman  Legionary,  in- 
cluding his  defensive  armour;  yet  is 
be  fully  as  robust  and  active  as  the  far- 
famed  warrior  of  antiquity.  In  the 
campaign  of  Talavera,  the  light  divi- 
sion, under  General  Robert  Craufurd, 
inarched  sixty-two  miles,  with  this  bur- 
den, in  twenty-six  hours,  in  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year  in  the  sultry  climate 
of  Spain,  and  left;  only  seventeen  strag- 
glers behind.  Sir  W.  Napier,  who  re- 
cords the  achievement,  observes  with 
just  exultation:  "Had  the  historian 
Gibbon  known  of  such  a  march,  he 
"would  have  spared  his  sneer  about  the 
delicacy  of  modem  soldiers." 

Sir  John  Moore  was  one  of  the  best 
practical  officers  the  army  had  pro- 
duced. "His  life  was  passed  among  the 
troops,"  as  was  said  in  the  general 
order,  commemorating  his  death  ;  but 
his  system  of  discipline  was  defective 
trhen  compared  with  that  of  his  illus- 
trious successor.  Under  Sir  John  Moore 
the  duties  of  the  regimental  officer  were 
oppressive  and  almost  derogatory.  He 
was  required  to  carry  a  knapsacfc  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  men  on  field-days, 
whenever  the  regiment  paraded  in  ser- 
vice order,  and  invariably  to  march  on 
foot  with  his  company.  By  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  regulations  (1815-18), 
every  officer  was  allowed  forage  for  a 
horse.  He  could  thus  ride,  while  his 
valise  was  carried,  and  instead  of  being 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  fa- 
tiguing march,  was  fresh  and  vigorous, 
able  to  attend  to  the  necessities  of  his 
men,  and  ready  for  any  duty  he  might 
be  called  on  to  perform.  The  superi- 
ority of  this  system  is  too  obvious  to 
require  comment. 

A  very  unwise  and  thoroughly  John 
Bullish  peculiarity  of  British  officers, 
when  stationed  in  foreign  countries,  has 
been,  heretofore,  to  keep  aloof  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  or  d — d 
foreigners,  as  they  were  wont,  in  our 
young  days  of  service,  to  call  the  deni- 
zens of  their  own  land.  Their  habit 
Iras  usually  to  entrench  themselves 
closely  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their 
own  mess  and  regimental   society,   a 

Eractice  which  tends  to  make  ignorance 
ereditary,  and  to  perpetuate  national 
prejudices.  The  officer  who  studies  his 
real  enjoyment,  and  wishes  to  enlarge 
his  mind,  should  renounce  prejudices 
from  the  moment  when  he  loses  sight  of 
his  native  shores.  He  should  consider 
himself  a  true  cosmopolite,  or  citizen  of 
the  world  in  its  most  extended  sense,  and 


make  that  spot  his  home  where  the  co- 
lours of  his  regiment  are  planted  for  the 
time  being.  But  very  few  will  open  their 
eyes  to  the  sound  philosophy  of  these 
maxims.  By  reason  of  tnis  haughty 
reserve,  we  have  in  repeated  instances 
seen  unscrupulous,  plundering  French- 
men, who  lived  at  free  quarters,  but 
were  familiar  and  sociable  in  their  ex- 
actions, better  thought  of,  and  more 
regretted  than  the  distant,  taciturn 
Englishman,  who  while  he  paid  for  all  he 
wanted  at  the  rate  of  double  its  value, 
fraternized  not  with  the  generation  he 
came  to  protect  or  liberate.  Few  peo- 
ple like  those  who  despise  them,  how- 
ever liberally  the  despisers  may  dis- 
burse for  the  pleasure  of  expressing 
contempt.  It  is  a  well-established  fact, 
that  during  the  Peninsular  war,  in 
many  of  the  towns  in  Spain,  the  Eng- 
lish deliverers  found  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain provisions  for  money,  while  the 
French  invaders  were  amply  supplied 
for  nothing. 

The  writer  of  this  article  served  in 
the  Mediterranean  for  more  than  five 
years,  from  1809  to  1814,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  there  were  not 
half  a  dozen  officers  of  his  regiment 
who  ever  thought  of  learning  Italian, 
or  could  speak  as  many  words  of  that 
easy  and  elegant  language,  beyond  the 
vulgar  and  Ssgusting  terms  of  objur- 
gation, which  all  pick  up  with  wonder- 
ful facility.  We  recollect  an  ancient 
major,  of  the  old  school  of  traditionary 
regimental  majors,  with  well-developed 
paunch,  whiskers  cut  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  the  regulation,  and  deport- 
ment as  unbending  as  if  he  had  swal- 
lowed a  ramrod;  he  was,  withal,  a 
terrible  breaker  of  the  third  command- 
ment— a  fashion  too  prevalent  in  those 
ungodly  days.  Soon  afler  his  arrival 
in  Sicily,  he  observed  the  unmeasured 
oaths  of  the  inhabitants,  which  shock- 
ed him  exceedingly.  "  It  is  perfectly 
horrible,"  he  exclaimed  one  evening  at 
the  mess,  "to  listen  to  those  scoundrels, 
they  make  one's  blood  run  cold ;  they 
absolutely  swear  sangue  di  Dio ! "  This, 
literally  rendered  into  English,  was  the 
worthy  major's  distinguishing  impreca- 
tion, and  he  seldom  began  a  sentence 
without  it.  But  he  was  even  more  as- 
tounded at  the  facility  with  which  the 
little  children  spoke  Italian — a  mystery 
he  could  never  thoroughly  fathom  afler 
many  years'  residence. 

We  happened  to  have  several  officers 
and  three  companies  taken  by  a  French 
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detachment,  at  a  town  called  Palmi,  in 
Calabria,  in  1809;  they  having  been 
wisely  sent,  by  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  expedition,  sixteen  miles  from  the 
main  body  without  an  intermediate  post 
of  communication.  They  were  marched 
oif  from  the  heel  of  Italy  to  the  centre 
of  France,  to  Verdun,  the  great  depot 
of  English  prisoners,  where  they  re- 
mained five  long  years,  until  liberated 
by  the  peace  of  1814.  To  the  surprise 
of  all  the  regiment,  when  they  rejoined, 
one  only,  the  youngest  of  the  party, 
could  speak  French.  The  oldest  among 
them,  an  ancient  Highlander,  one  of 
the  innumerable  progeny  of  the  well- 
known  Lau^d  of  M'Nab,  had  actually 
contrived  to  remain  innocent  of  a  single 
word,  while  his  native  dialect  was  as 
pure  as  if  he  had  never  left  the  Braes 
oi'  Bahiuhidder.  "When  ([uestioned  as 
to  how  he  had  contrived  this,  he  claim- 
ed great  credit  for  his  perseverance. 
**He  was  determined,"  he  said,  *'never 
to  learn  a  syllable  of  their  infernal 
lingo;  he  thought  he  had  held  weel  out, 
though  once  or  twice  he  wjis  sair  be- 
set, and  was  near  giving  in."  This 
danger  proceeded  from  some  fair  De- 
lilah who  tempted  him,  but  there  was 
no  combating  against  the  patriotism  of 
his  argument.  But  we  say,  agjiin  and 
again,  to  all  young  officers,  wherever 
you  go,  learn  the  language  of  tho 
country  you  are  quartered  in,  and  as- 
sociate with  the  i)cople.  You  will  ex- 
pand your  idetis,  increase  your  know- 
ledge, and  observe  much  of  good  and 
evil ;  all  which  will  teach  you  what  to 
follow  or  what  to  avoid,  and  will  make 
you  a  more  efficient  officer  and  a  more 
valuable  citizen.  Depend  upon  it,  it 
is  neither  clever  to  be  ignorant,  nor 
profitable  to  be  idle. 

We  once  heard  the  following  original 
antithesis  set  forward  as  a  boast  by  an 
un-reading  man,  in  answer  to  an  oppo- 
nent who  was  troubling  him  sorely  with 
endless  quotations  and  references  to 
books:  **You  arc  very  grand  with 
your  books,"  said  he,  **as  if  you  had 
read  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  but  I  can  tell  you  this,  I  have 
forgot  more  than  ever  you  read  1 " 
This  ingenious  disputant  was  hourly 
proving  the  advantage  of  no  memory. 
lie  contradicted  everybody  upon  every 
subject,  but  was  never  known,  even  by 
accident,  to  stumble  on  a  sound  con- 
clusion. Yet  he  passed  with  some  as 
a  well  infonned  man.  He  was  like 
Margitcs,  of  whom  Homer  said,  bo 


knew  a  great  many  things,  but  then  he 
knew  them  all  wrong. 

With  respect  to  duelling,  military 
men  are  placed  in  an  awkward  predica- 
ment. Fortunately,  the  practice  is 
creeping  fast  into  disuse,  and  single 
combats  are  now  as  rare  as  they  were 
formerly  frequent.  Half  a  century 
ago,  and  even  later,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  meet  your  man  before  you 
could  establish  your  character.  It  was 
almost  equivalent  to  taking  out  a  di- 
ploma to  legalise  regular  practice. 
Many  a  trifling  quarrSl  has  been  fo- 
mented on  this  principle.  The  decline 
of  duelling  may,  in  ^reat  part,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  abolition  of  long  sittings 
after  dinner,  with  heavy  potations, 
which  led  to  much  intemperate  lan- 
guage, usually  winding  up  with  a  chal- 
lenge and  a  fight.  Thb  was  the  na- 
tural course  of  things  in  the  good  old 
days,  when  four  or  five  bottles  per  man 
was  the  common  allowance,  and  the 
last  bottle  not  unfrequently  ended  its 
existence  against  the  heads  of  some 
who  had  assisted  in  its  exhaustion. 
It  is  now  generally  understood  that 
rudeness  addressed  to  an  individual 
is  resented  by  the  company  in  general 
as  an  oflence  against  the  laws  of  good 
breeding;  a  sound  maxim,  well  cal- 
culated to  prevent  quarrels,  and  to 
keep  turbulent  and  tempestuous  spirits 
within  the  bounds  of  decorum. 

The  articles  of  war  are  very  pe- 
remptory and  explicit  on  this  question. 
Duelling  is  strictly  prohibited,  under 
any  pretence  or  in  any  form,  on  pain 
of  court-martial  and  cashiering.  Tnere 
is  no  distinction  drawn  between  tho 
parties  implicated,  whether  as  prin. 
cipals  or  accessories.  Running  directly 
opposite  to  this  are  the  conventional 
rules  of  society,  with  the  controlling 
influence  of  opinion,  which  require 
every  one  to  be  the  guardian  of  his 
own  honour,  and  cast  the  eye  of  disdain 
and  contempt  on  the  gentleman,  who, 
bein^  insnlted,  shows  an  indisposition 
to  right  himself.  Standing  between 
these  two  conflicting  codes,  and  on 
much  higher  grounds  than  cither,  is 
the  veto  of  religion  and  morality,  which 
allows  no  compromise  or  qualification. 
If  an  oflicer  gives  or  accepts  a  challenge, 
he  infringes  the  laws  of  Heaven  and 
man,  and  breaks  the  rules  of  discipline. 
If  he  refuses  to  fight  when  called  upon, 
the  world  turns  its  back  upon  him, 
while  his  brethren  in  arms  politely  in- 
dicate that  he  has  mistaken  his  pro- 
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fession.  The  difficulty  is  one  not  easily 
steered  through.  In  all  quarrels,  the 
aggressor  is  to  blame^  and  should  never 
hesitate  to  make  suitable  atonement. 
But  the  most  cautious  and  unoffending 
may  be  injured  or  insulted  wantonly, 
which  exposes  human  nature  to  one  of 
its  hardest  trials.  Between  these  two 
offences  a  wide  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn.  The  one  is  venial,  the  other 
deadly.  The  first  may  be  passed  over, 
but  the  second  stings  too  deeply  for 
oblivion.  A  popular  writer  has  well 
defined  the  difierence  in  a  compre- 
hensive passage: — "Injuries  may  be 
atoned  for,  and  forgiven ;  but  insults 
admit  of  no  compensation.  They  de- 
grade the  mind  in  its  own  esteem,  and 
force  it  to  recover  its  level  by  re- 
venge."* 

It  will,  of  course,  be  universally  ad- 
mitted that  revenge  is  not  recognised 
by  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  the 
mere  profession  of  Christianity,  with- 
out living  by  its  rules,  is  mockery  and 
hypocrisy.  But  the  laws  of  honour,  as 
they  are  called,  are  framed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  state  of  society, 
in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
mingle  without  paying  some  deference 
to  its  acknowledged  institutes.  Opinion 
is  a  despotic  monarch.  Very  few  who 
live  in  the  world  have  reached  such  an 
exalted  pinnacle  of  character  that  they 
can  afford  to  despise  its  rules.  We 
cannot  do  better  tnan  point  out  to  any 
one  who  has  the  misfortune  to  become 
entangled  in  a  dispute,  the  admirable 
advice  which  Shakspeare  (who  was 
always  right)  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Polonius,  when  instructing  his  son,  on 
lu8  first  plunge  into  public  life : — 

-    **  Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in, 
Bent  it  that  th*  oppocer  may  beware  of  thee." 

Something  very  similar  to  this  was  said 
to  us  by  a  near  relative,  who  had  served 
many  years  in  the  army  with  high  rank 
and  unblemished  reputation,  when  we 
left  home  to  join  a  regiment,  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen : — "  l&ever  be  the  first 
to  get  into  a  quarrel,  and  never  be 
in  a  hurry  to  back  out  of  one."  It 
behoves  the  young  olficer  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  his  first  affair  of 
this  nature.  A  single  false  step  at  the 
outsel  he  may  never  be  able  to  retrieve. 
fie  must  be  careful  not  to  acquire  the 


character  of  being  quarrelsome,  and  still 
more  so  not  to  lie  under  the  slightest 
imputation  of  submitting  tamely  to  an 
affront.  He  should  take  no  liberties, 
and  allow  none  to  be  taken  with  him. 
At  the  same  time,  let  him  avoid  being 
either  captious  or  thin-skinned,  or  he 
will  become  unpopular  with  his  asso- 
ciates, and  be  speedily  driven  into  the 
solitude  of  his  own  barrack-room.  A 
regiment  is  not  now  as  thoroughly  the 
common  home  as  it  used  to  be  during 
the  war,  when  leave  of  absence  was 
seldom  applied  for  or  practicable,  and 
large  incomes  entirely  unknown.  While 
there  is,  consec[uently,  less  absolute 
brotherhood,  with,  perhaps,  not  such 
perfect  warmth  and  freedom  of  inter- 
course, there  is  an  increased  degi'ee  of 
punctilio,  with  a  spirit  of  independence 
which  will  neither  endure  an  oracle, 
an  autocrat,  nor  a  bore. 

If  a  quarrel  becomes  inevitable,  and 
is  forced  on  you  in  spite  of  every  peace- 
ful inclination,  your  safest  course  is  at 
once  to  put  yourself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  older  and  more  experienced 
head  than  your  own.  Always  select 
your  own  captain  for  choice,  if,  as  you 
ought  to  be,  you  are  on  terms  of 
friendly  intimacy  with  him.  There  were 
formerly  in  almost  every  regiment  (we 
hope  the  race  is  extinct)  one  or  more 
agreeable  individuals,  who  were  called 
"fire-eaters,"  less  from  a  disposition  to 
handle  cold  iron  themselves,  than  from 
their  readiness  to  promote  a  duel  on 
every  trifling  occasion.  They  seldom 
engaged  on  their  own  account,  pre- 
ferring to  act  as  seconds  rather  than 
principals,  and  were  deeply  versed  in 
the  laws  of  monomachia.  They  were 
invariably  supplied  with  an  unques- 
tionable  case  of  Mantons,  including  all 
the  necessary  appurtenances,  for  the 
use  of  their  friends,  and  ready  with 
their  own  services  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. Two  things  they  held  in  equal 
disrepute :  fighting  themselves,  and 
compromising  a  fight  in  which  others 
were  involved.  Such  men  should  have 
been  shunned  as  regimental  pestilences. 
They  were  little  better  than  walking 
winding-sheets ;  and  where  one  of  these 
was  concerned,  you  were  quite  certain 
there  would  be  no  apologies. 

In  all  duels  more  depends  on  the 
seconds  than  on  the  principals,  and,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  an  appeal  to 
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anns  may  be  avoided  without  detri- 
ment to  the  honour  of  the  parties,  by 
the  judicious  proceedings  of  the  friends 
who  have  been  called  in  to  act  for  them. 
The  belligerents  become  cyphers,  and 
cease  to  have  a  voice  when  they  have 
once  placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
their  representatives.  So  far  the  regu- 
lations of  the  duello  are  rationally  con- 
stituted, if  anything  can  be  rational 
erected  on  an  unsound  basis.  But  a 
very  delicate  and  serious  responsibility 
devolves  on  those  who  undertake  the 
adjustment  of  a  quarrel.  In  the  cele* 
brated  case  of  Mr.  Stuart  of  Duneam, 
who  was  tried  in  Edinburgh  in  182*2, 
for  shooting  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  in 
a  duel  (having  sufiTered  grievous  pro- 
vocation), nothing  was  more  dwelt  on 
in  his  defence,  or  produced  a  more 
favourable  effect  on  the  jur}',  than  the 
high  character  and  reputation  of  the 
Earl  of  Kosslyn,  who  had  acted  as  his 
second.  An  accomplished  nobleman 
and  distinguished  general,  his  name 
was  felt  to  be  a  guarantee  that  the 
quarrel  was  inevitable,  and  that  every 
reasonable  effort  had  been  made  to 
avoid  the  fatal  catastrophe. 

Among  the  few  mortal  offences,  for 
which  men  of  honour  consider  there  is 
no  reparation  short  of  actual  combat, 
may  bo  set  foremost,  giving  the  lie  di- 
rect, without  the  qualim:;ation  of  Touch- 
stone's peace-making  if,  and  inflicting 
blows  or  siiipes.  It  requires  super- 
human philosophy  to  put  up  patiently 
with  eitlier  of  these  outrages.  A  hu- 
morous illustration  once  presented 
itself  to  us,  when  sitting  with  a  friend 
waiting  for  dinner  in  a  public  coflce- 
room.  A  statement  had  appeared  in 
the  papers  of  the  day  of  a  recent  fra- 
cas between  two  gentlemen  of  honour 
about  town,  ending  in  a  mutual  cufTmg, 
in  which  blows  were  liberidly  exchang- 
ed.  There  was  no  fight,  each  taking 
up  tlie  view  that  the  onus  of  the  ex- 
pected challenge  lay  upon  the  other, 
and  that  he  had  already  received,  from 
bis  antagonist,  ample  satisfaction.  A 
very  safe  mode  of  ensuring  a  harmless 
denouement.  Our  companion  remark- 
ed. *'  I  wonder  how  a  man  feels  when 
he  has  been  well  horse-whipped  ?"  Be- 
fore we  had  time  to  make  any  reply, 
a  grave,  gentlemanlike  l<x)king  person, 
extremely  welldresseil,  at  the  o|)pObite 
table,  who  appeared  deeply  immersed 


in  a  newspaper,  lifted  up  his  head  and 
observed,  "Very  uncomfortable  the 
first  time,  but  it  is  nothing  when  you 
are  used  to  it — I  speak  from  ex- 
perience." He  said — and  then  resumed 
nis  position  with  his  reading.  We 
stared  at  him,  then  at  each  other,  then 
at  him  again,  while  everybody  present 
did  the  same,  and  could  scarcely  laugk 
for  astonishment.  We  thought  he  was 
bantering  us,  but  he  appeared  perfectly 
serious,  although  his  outward  man 
little  indicated  one  of  those  patient 
martyrs, 

••  Who  lutfe  been  beaten  till  tbeylcnowi 
Wh»t  wood  ft  cudgel'i  of  by  the  blow } 
And  kick'd  until  they  can  feel  whether 
A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neet'e  lesthcr.*** 


The  Duke  of  B- 


,  of  Geom 

n.'s  time,  was  horsewhipped  on  the 
course  of  Litchfield  by  a  country  at- 
torney. Soon  after  the  king  was  told 
that  Sir  Edward  Ilawke  had  given  the 
French  a  sound  drubbing.  "  Vat  if 
a  drobbin  ?"  said  his  majesty  to  Ix)Td 
Chesterfield.  "Sir,"  replied  Lord 
Chesterfield,  *<a  drubbing  is — bnt 
here  comes  his  grace  of  B  ■■  .  ■■,  who 
is  much  better  able  to  explain  it  to  your 
Majesty  than  I  am."  We  were  once 
acouainted  with  a  veritable  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger,  who  would  have  fonght 
twice  a-day  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
taking  the  field,  but  was  in  other  res- 
pects  mild,  amiable,  and  polite.  Hav 
mg  rendered  him  some  trifiing  civili* 
ties,  for  which  his  acknowleogmenta 
were  unbounded,  he  exclaimed,  with  a 

grateful  pressure  of  the  hand,  ^*My 
ear  sir,  I  have  only  one  way  of  repay- 
ing the  numerous  obligations  you  nave 
laid  me  under.  Should  you  at  any 
time  require  a  second,  send  for  me, 
and  I'll  undertake  to  place  you  in  an 
invulnerable  position."  There  was  a 
time  when  such  a  fiiend  would  have 
been  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  but 


I 


our  fighting  days  have  long  gone  by, 
we  can  now  only  recommend  nim,  sup- 
osing  him  to  be  still  on  this  side 
lades,  to  all  who  are  pugnaciously  in- 
clined. 

A  silver  medal,  with  clasps,  has  been 
granted  by  a  general  order  of  the  first 
of  June,  1847,  to  the  survivors  of  all 
ranks  who  were  present  at  certain  dis- 
tinguishes! actions  during  the  last  war. 
For  this  they  are  much  indebted  to  the 
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zealous  exertions  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  a  few  other  persevering  ad- 
vocates, who  never  ceased  urging  their 
claims  until  the  object  was  accomplish- 
ed. The  reward,  it  must  be  admittedy 
lost  a  little  of  its  gracefulness  by  the 
long  delay,  and  the  cold,  almost  ex- 
torted, manner  in  which  it  was  at  last 
conferred.  In  the  meanwhile  the  In« 
dian  army  were  glittering  with  endlesa 
decorations.  But  ''better  late  than 
never"  is  a  good  apothegm,  and  the 
value  of  anything  is  enhanced  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it.  Some  have 
thought  that  a  medalj  or  cross,  or  rib-, 
bon,  to  designate  honourable  service, 
might  have  been  extended  to  all  who 
had  done  4uty  for  a  given  time  in  fo- 
reign climes,  and  had  been  under  fire 
against  the  enemy  on  a  given  number 
ot  occasions,  without  restricting  it  so 
exclusively  to  particular  engagements 
.—a  distinction  for  general  service  dur. 
ring  the  longest  and  the  most  active 
war  in  British  history.  Many  have 
received  hard  knocks,  and  have  dis- 

Elayed  both  courage  and  ability,  who 
ad  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  present 
at  the  most  brilliant  victories,  while 
the  failures  have  sometimes  called  for 
severer  exertion,  and  have  led  to  many 
recorded  instances  of  individual  gal- 
lantry. Brave  soldiers  have  lost  life 
or  limb  in  skirmishes  where  there  has 
been  as  desperate  fighting  as  in  general 
actions.  We  know  more  than  one 
officer  of  high  rank  and  reputation  who 
has  neither  medal  nor  clasp  for  afiairs 
in  which  he  was  wounded,  while  he 
wears  them  for  others  where  he  received 
no  injury.*  It  also  seems  inconsistent 
that  Sahagun,  Benevente,  Martinique, 
Guadaloupe,  Java,  Chateauguay,  and 
Chrystler's  Farm,  should  be  included 
in  the  list,  while  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  assault  of  Monte  Video,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Douro,  Arroyo  de  Molinos, 
Almaraz,  El  Bodon,  the  Forts  of  Sala- 
manca, Tarifa,  Castalla,t  Burgos,  St. 
Pierre,  the  passage  of  the  Adour,  St. 
Jean  de  Luz,  Bcrgen-op-Zoom,  Bay- 
onne,  Bladensburg,  or  Baltimore.  In 
all  these  encounters,  and  many  more. 


gallant  men  died  with  honour,  and  bold 
deeds  were  performed  by  the  survivors. 
All  the  operations  of  the  war  were  not 
equally  successful,  but  success  is  not 
always  the  criterion  of  merit.  It  has, 
no  doubt,  been  difficult  to  make  the 
selection,  and  mature  deliberation  has 
been  given  to  the  subject;  but  some 
are  shut  out  who  can  show  wounds 
among  other  certificates  of  service,  and 
who,  while  they  envy  not  their  more 
fortunate  brethren  in  arms,  look  with 
a  sigh  of  regret  at  their  own  undeoo- 
rated  button-holes. 

The  prevailing  system  of  obtaining 
commissions,  and  subsequent  promo- 
tion, by  purchase,  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
British  service  which  exists  in  no  other. 
It  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  both  unjust 
and  detrimental  that  money  should 
step  over  merit  and  seniority*  ^et  in  a 
country  where  the  different  distinctions 
of  rank  in  society  are  so  clearly  defined 
as  in  ours,  but  where,  at  the  same  time, 
wealth  predominates  over  everything 
else,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
say  the  system  is  a  bad  one ;  neither 
has  it  been  found  that  the  men  who 
purchase  prove,  on  the  average,  to  be 
worse  officers  than  those  who  make 
their  way  in  the  regular  routine.  All  are, 
or  are  expected  to  be,  equally  gentle- 
men. The  introduction  of  the  younger 
branches  of  noble  families,  and  the  sons 
of  wealthy  conmioners,  sustains  the 
character  and  elevates  the  tone  of  mili- 
tary society.  It  may  encourage  habits 
of  expense,  which  all  are  not  in  a  parity 
of  circumstances  to  meet,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  pleasant  for  an  officer  who  has 
little  or  nothing  beyond  his  pay,  to  be 
reminded  hourly  of  his  circumscribed 
means  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  his 
companions  who  have  large  private  re- 
sources. But  one  evil  must  be  weigh- 
ed against  the  other;  if  the  sale  o| 
commissions  was  abolished,  the  high, 
aristocratic  spirit  and  gentlemanlike 
feeling  of  the  army  would  undoubtedly 
deteriorate. 

In  our  service  the  scale  ofpay  is  higher 
than  in  the  continental  armies,  but  quite 
inadequate  to  the  expenses  the  officer 


*  There  are  officers  in  the  service  who  have  received  brevet  and  promotion  for 
gallant  conduct  in  actions  for  which  no  medal  has  been  given'. 

t  This  was  the  only  action  during  the  Peninsular  contest  in  which  Marshal 
Sachet  was  personally  opposed  to  the  English,  and  in  which  ho  was  well  beaten  by 
the  troops,  though  their  general  showed  no  ability.  Suchet  was  considered  the 
ablest  French  general  employed  in  Spain,  except  only  Soult.  He  was  never,  forttt* 
nately  for  himself,  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoa, 
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must  encounter,  and  the  station  he  has 
to  support.  The  uniform  and  the  mess 
between  them  entirely  swallow  up,  and 
even  exceed,  the  subaltern's  allowances. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  leading  autho- 
rities would  take  these  points  under 
consideration,  and  contrive  some  means 
of  modifying,  so  as  to  render  them  com- 
patible. At  home,  in  peace  times,  no 
subaltern  can  live  on  his  pay.  During 
war,  in  a  foreign  station,  the  feat  may 
be  achieved.  We  knew  a  determined 
economist,  who,  in  an  expensive  re- 
giment, contrived,  after  twenty-two 
years*  service,  to  save  enough  of  money 
to  purchase  a  majority.  This  case  we 
believe  to  be  unique. 

The  advantages  of  the  mess  it  is 
superfluous  to  dwell  upon.  The  mess 
is  the  strong  connecting  link  which 
binds  the  corps  together,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  one  family,  in  the  prosperity 
and  reputation  of  which  all  have  an 
equal  interest.  The  dinners  are  per- 
haps too  costly,  and  accustom  officers 
to  luxuries  they  rarely  meet  elsewhere, 
and  prepare  them  badly  for  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  active  service. 
It  becomes  a  punishment,  in  compari- 
son, "  to  rough  it  on  a  beefsteak  and  a 
bottle  of  port."  Btit  the  mess  is  an  ex- 
cellent school  of  manners  and  deport- 
ment, and  at  the  present  day  bears 
very  little  resemblance  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  many  years  ago  by  a  witty 
Irish  barrister,  in  one  of  his  plead- 
ings :— "  A  regimental  mess,"  said  he, 
•*  is  a  tumultuous  assembly,  where  you 
get  a  cold  dinner  and  hot  wine,  and 
where  all  the  conversiition  consists  in 
Johnson  of  ours  and  Jackson  of  yours." 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  com- 
manding officer  and  field  officers  of  a 
regiment  are  all  married  men,  and  as 
such,  not  habitual  frequenters  of  the 
mess.  This  has  its  bad  effects.  The 
j)resence  of  the  colonel  or  major 
operates  as  a  salutary  restraint,  and 
keeps  the  younger  and  more  eflerves- 
ciiig  spirits  witiiin  due  bounds. 

We  have  good  reason  to  fear  the 
practice  of  gaming,  whether  in  clubs, 
mess-rooms,  or  private  quarters,  is  in- 
dulged in  to  an  extent  whicli  calls  for 
stricter  scrutiny,  and  more  stringent 
prohibitions,  than  have  hitherto  been 
found  available.  There  is  no  tempta- 
tion in  the  path  of  the  young  and  in- 
experienced, so  teeming  with  evil  con- 
sequences, as  the  passion  for  play.  It 
is  a  master  dcomon,  which  swallows 
every  other ;  an  increafling  appetite 


rendered  keener  by  indulgence,  and 
"growing  with  wnat  it  feeds  on." 
More  hearts  have  been  broken,  more 
domestic  happiness  offered  up,  and 
more  endearing  ties  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  this  msatiate  Moloch,  than 
have  been  swept  away  by  any  other 
controlling  cause  or  influence  in  the 
list  of  human  weaknesses  and  misfor- 
tunes. Language  cannot  be  too  em- 
phatic,  nor  can  the  warning  voice  be 
too  often  raised  to  caution  the  unwary 
against  this  fatal  rock  on  which  so 
many  buoyant  hopes  have  been  wrecked, 
and  such  flattering  prospects  dashed  to 
atoms. 

On  the  subject  of  general  extrava- 
gance, and  getting  into  debt,  the  fare- 
well order  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  on 
resigning  the  command  in  India^  may 
be  (|uoted,  and  referred  to,  as  an  in- 
valuable document.  It  embodies  con- 
vincing truth,  profound  wisdom,  and 
unanswerable  argument;  wo  diould 
like  to  see  it  printed  in  letters  of  gold, 
framed,  and  hung  up  in  every  mess- 
room  in  the  service.  The  following 
extracts  are  among  the  most  memora- 
ble passages  :^ 

*<  I  am  not  merely  a  rich  man  speaking 
to  those  who  are  poor.  I  have  known 
poverty,  and  have  lived  for  years  on  less 
than  half  what  every  ensign  in  this  armj 
receives,  and  so  lived,  too,  in  a  more 
expensive  country  than  India.  1  take 
no  merit  to  myself  for  this  ;  I  only  state 
it  as  a  fact,  that  I  may  not  be  taunted 
on  the  threshold  of  my  argument  by 
being  told  I  know  nothing  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  poverty.  I  do  know  them 
perfectly,  and  I  know  more — I  know 
that  every  ensign  in  India  can  live  well 
on  his  pay,  and  that  many  who  have 
never  appeared  before  a  court  of 
requests  nave  largely  assisted  their 
families — largely,  compared  to  their 
means." 

'*  I  do  not  say  that  a  subaltern  officer 
can  give  dinners  ;  I  do  not  say  he  can 
indulge  in  many  luxuries ;  I  do  not  say 
he  can  cast  off  all  self-denial ;  nor  do  I 
see  why  he  should  do  any  of  these  thines. 
When  an  officer  gets  a  commission,  be, 
without  that  labour  which  attends  the 
initiation  into  most  other  professions,  at 
once  receives  a  good  income,  and  that 
before  he  has  any  knowledge  of  his  trade. 
In  most  other  professions  a  young  man 
hardly  gets  his  food  at  the  commence- 
ment. It  is  the  desire  to  imitate  those 
above  um,  and  not  to  regard  our  own 
means,  that  is  mischievous  to  all,  and 
most  so  to  young  mea«  The  reiolt  U 
rain  to  nomberi." 
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"  The  fifth  cause  of  expense  and  ruin 
I  believe  to  be  the  banks.  They  afford 
a  ready  means  for  the  young  and  foolish 
to  obtain  money,  but  at  an  enormous 
interest.  I  have  heard  the  objection  to 
banks  contested  on  the  score  that  for-^ 
merly  officers  who  now  borrow  from 
banks,  borrowed  from  natives,  and  even 
from  their  own  soldiers  ;  that  it  is 
therefore  better  for  an  officer  to  be 
in  debt  to  a  bank  than  to  natives.  I 
am  unable  to  saj  what  was  formerly 
done,  but  I  am  'perfectly  sure  that 
whatever  facilitates  the  borrowing  of 
money  produces  ruin  to  young  officers, 
encouraging  those  vices  which  are  the 
most  mischievous,  eapecialli/  racing,  a 
vice  always  accompanied  by  (/ambling  and 
extravagance." 

The  present  army  dates  its  existence 
from  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
when  the  number  of  guards  or  regular 
forces  were,  in  the  first  instance,  limited 
to  5000.  Standing  armies  had  been 
introduced  into  England  by  Charles  I. 
in  1638,  but  they  were  declared  illegal 
in  1679.  The  earliest  force  of  this 
kind,  for  which  we  have  anything  like 
historical  authority,  was  formed  by- 
Saul,  1093,  B.C.  Then  came  the 
regular  army  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
In  modern  Europe  a  standing  force 
was  first  established  by  Charles  VII.  of 
France  in  1445.  On  this  point  the 
English  houses  of  legislature  have  al- 
ways evinced  a  wakeful  jealousy,  but, 
from  time  to  time,  the  public  exigen- 
cies have  prevailed  over  all  other  feel- 
ings, and  the  permanent  army  once  es- 
tablished went  on  increasing,  until  in 
1815,  the  last  year  of  the  great  war,  the 
number  of  men  amounted  to  310,000, 
and  the  sum  voted  for  military  expen- 
diture exceeded  thirty-nine  millions 
sterling  I  At  the  same  epoch  the  armies 
of  the  principal  European  states  stood 
as  follows : — Spain,  150,000  men ;  Tur- 
key, 250,000;  Prussia,  350,000;  Aus- 
tria, 500,000;  Kiissia,  5G0,000;  and 
France.  680,000 1  But  even  these  for- 
midable numbers  sink  in  comparison 
before  the  enormous  hosts  of  remote 
antiquity,  when  the  world  was  less 
populous,  and  money,  the  great  pro- 
vider, less  generally  disseminated  than 
it  is  at  present.  If  we  can  trust  Euse- 
bius,  one  of  the  gravest  and  most 
rational  of  ancient  authorities,  Ninus 
and  Semiramis,  two  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,    assembled 


armies  amounting  to  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  fighting  men,  for  the  conquest 
of  Bactriana  and  India.  Xerxes  led 
above  two  millions  across  the  Hel- 
lespont to  the  invasion  of  Greece. 
The  host  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  en- 
countered by  Cyrus  the  younger,  at 
Cunaxa,  exceeded  900,000. 

Scarlet  was  established  as  the  national 
uniform  of  England  by  Charles  II.,  and 
it  appears  strange  enough  that  the  first 
trained  body  of  soldiers  who  were 
clothed  alike,  under  that  colour,  were 
Cromwell's  far  famed  Ironsides.  The 
three  oldest  regiments  in  the  British 
service  are  the  Foot  Guards;  of  these 
the  Coldstream  takes  priority  of  date, 
having  been  raised  in  that  border-town 
by  General  Monk,  on  his  march  from 
Scotland  to  restore  the  monarchy  in 
1G60.  The  two  regiments  of  Life 
Guards,  the  Blues,  the  1st  Royal  Foot, 
the  2nd  Queen's  Royals,  and  the  3rd 
Buffs,  were  all  raised  and  incorporated 
with  the  regular  army,  and  in  the  order 
named,  between  1660  and  1665.  The 
Buffs  have  a  peculiar  privilege  of 
marching  through  the  City  of  London 
with  fixed  bayonets. 

The  compilation  before  us  says  that, 
at  this  moment,  the  British  army  con- 
sists of  130,000  effective  men  and  oflfi- 
cers  of  all  arms.     A  small  number  for 
the  vast  extent  of  the  colonial  service, 
and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  sudden 
war,  which  might  spnng  up  at  any  mo- 
ment, oZrim/?r6rwo,when  least  expected. 
The  clamours  of  short-sighted  econo- 
mists, and  the  noisy  mouthings  of  peace 
advocates,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, have  succeeded  in  cutting  down 
our  permanent  military  force  to   the 
lowest  possible  point  of  reduction  it  can 
bear,  with  reference  to  the  safety  of 
the  country,  and  the  duties  the  army  has 
to  perform.      We   hope  nothing  will 
ever  induce  our  government  to  listen 
to  any  proposal,  on  any  showing,  for 
a  further  decrease.     Sir  W.  Draper, 
when  writing  against  Junius  in  defence 
of   the    Marquis   of  Granby,    called 
the  army  "a  noble  palladium  of  our 
safeties."     The  metaphor  was  a  happy 
one   and  well  applied,  although  ridi- 
culed by  his  opponent,  the  father  of 
the  race  of  stormy  radicals  and  flimsy 
casuists,  who  mistake  merciless  satire 
for  convincing  argument,  and  indis- 
criminate abuse  of  all  men  and  all  mea- 


*  For  banks  in  India,  read  Jew  money-lenders  and  bill-discounters  at  home. 
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sures  (they  and  theirs  alone  excepted) 
for  salutary  reform. 

The  army,  indomitable  abroad,  and 
respected  at  home ;  compounded  of 
elements  in  which  courage,  discipline, 
and  the  absence  of  all  political  bias, 
are  happily  united,  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  one  of  the  steadiest  bul- 
warks of  the  throne  and  constitution. 
Hated  by  the  ill-disposed  and  disaf- 
fected for  its  unimpeachable  loyalty, 
and  equally  feared  for  its  acknowledged 

{)ower.  Evil  will  be  the  day  for  Eng- 
and  should  this  true  palladium  be  ever 
suffered  to  decline,  either  in  numbers 
or  efficiency,  below  the  present  stan- 
dard. Let  the  wholesome  work  of  re- 
trenchment be  carried  on  where  it  is 
most  needed,  and  can  be  best  effected — 
by  lopping  off  nominal  superfluous 
offices,  and  cutting  down  exaggerated 
salaries — not  by  depriving  the  bo<ly  of 
the  active  limbs,  without  which  it  can 
have  neither  strength,  health,  efficiency, 
nor  permanent  existence. 

The  garrison  of  Dublin  comprises 
usually  three  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
seven  or  eight  of  infantry,  with  artil- 
lery' in  proportion.  A  larger  force  than 
is  to  be  found  collected  together,  per- 
manently, in  any  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom. The  guard-moimtiugs,  reviews 
in  the  Phoenix  Park,  field-days  in  the 
countr}',  and  supposed  attacks  and  de- 
fences of  positions,  under  the  directions 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  afford  good  opportunities 
to  officers  of  all  ranks  of  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  tactical  evolutions,  and  of 
learning  how  to  handle  troops  in  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy.  The  Duke  studies 
Lis  profession  con  amore,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  experienced  judges  to  be 
an  excellent  soldier.  Should  circum- 
stances give  him  an  opportunity  of 
commanding  in  actual  warfare,  we  feel 
convinced  he  will  distinguish  himself, 
and  add  another  illustrious  name  to 
the  list  of  British  generals  who  have 
upheld  the  glory  of  their  country. 

We  have  reserved  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  subjects,  religion,  for  a  few 
concludin<^  observations.  On  this  point 
young  military  men  are  disposed  to  be 
habitually  careless.  In  the  morning  of 
life,  when  blood  is  warm,  and  the  heart 
is  full  of  hope  and  exultation,  it  is 
scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  the  head 
to  exhibit  the  svsti'inatic  eoolness,  the 
constitutional  gravity  of  Baxter  or 
"Wesley.  Kfflection  is  the  child  of  ex- 
perience, aud  it  is  only  oiler  trial  of  the 


world's  allurements^  that  we  can  fully 
understand  their  nothingness,  and  wean 
our  thoughts  from  earthly  to  immortal 
considerations.  Youth  and  passion 
will  take  their  fling  in  spite  of  preach* 
iug  and  philosophy.  Juvenile  Catos 
are  rarely  met  with,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  make  brilliant  officers.  Prince 
Eugene  detested  them,  and  remarked^ 
with  the  true  spirit  of  a  soldier^  "  they 
scarcely  ever  stand. fire  well."  But, 
admitting  all  this,  nothing  can  excuse 
or  extenuate  levity  of  speech,  or  the 
slic^htest  approach  to  disrespect  or  in- 
diflerence  when  topics  touching  on  re- 
litrion  happen  to  be  under  discussion. 
We  have  heard  this,  ere  now,  indulged 
in  by  old  oflicers  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  while  young  ones  listen- 
ed approvingly,  and  judged  it  clever  to 
imitate  their  elders — on  all  sides,  an 
act  of  useless  folly,  ending  in  repen* 
tance. 

An  external  deference  for  things  sa- 
cred, with  the  outward  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  at  least,  is  now  so  recog* 
nised,  that  standing  on  the  steps  of  a 
club-house,  or  lounging,  cigar  in  cheek, 
in  the  barrack.  s(}uare,  while  all  the  re- 
spectable portion  of  society  is  going 
to  church,  is  a  bravado  in  the  face  of 
public  opinion  not  oflen  exhibited. 
When  we  meet  with  these  exceptions, 
we  grieve  for  the  profession  we  admire 
and  love,  and  blush  for  the  individuals 
who  expose  it  to  such  unnecessary  ani- 
madveri>ion.  All  who  claim  kindred 
with  the  educated  and  influential  classes 
should  be  foremost  in  regular  attend- 
ance on  public  worship.  If  not  from 
conscientious  conviction  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  social  duty  of  example  to 
inferiors  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  in- 
centive. The  second  motive,  in  due 
course,  may  lead  to  the  more  important 
first,  while  from  utter  neglieence  no 
fruit  can  spring  but  comfortless  and 
dreary  infidelity.  There  are  fewmilitarjr 
men  who  have  not  read  Prince  Eugene's 
memoirs,  by  himself,  while  all  admire 
the  genius  and  upright  character  of  that 
distinguished  General.  We  select  the 
following  passage,  written  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  as  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention : — 

"  I  have  been  happy  in  this  life,  and  I 
wish  to  ho  so  in  the  other.  I^hrre  are 
old  dragoons  who  will  pray  to  Heaven 
for  mo,  :ind  1  h.ivo  more  fnith  in  thoir 
prnytrs,  than  in  tho^t*  o(*  nil  tho  old 
Wf»nn*n of  tl  o  court  and  nf  1  heHty  clergy. 
The  Hue  music,  whether  timple'er  more 
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obstreperous  of  the  divine  service,  de- 
lights me.  The  one  has  something  re- 
ligious which  awes  the  soul ;  the  other  re- 
minds me,  by  the  flourishes  of  trumpets 
and  kettledrums,  which  so  often  led  my 
soldiers  to  victory,  of  the  God  of  Hosts 
who  has  blessed  our  arms.  I  have  scarcely 
had  time  to  sin  ;  but  I  have  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample, perhaps  without  knowing  it,  by 
my  negligence  of  the  forms  of  religion, 
in  which  I  have,  however,  invariably  be- 
lieved. I  have  sometimes  spoken  evil  of 
people,  but  only  when  I  thought  myself 
obliged  to  do  so  ;  and  have  said,  *  Duch 
a  one  is  a  coward,  and  such  a  one  a 
scoundrel.'  I  have  sometimes  given  way 
to  passion  ;  but  who  could  help  swearing 
to  see  a  general  or  a  regiment  that  did 
not  do  their  duty,  or  an  adjutant  who 
did  not  understand  one?  I  have  been 
careless  as  a  soldier,  and  lived  like  a 
philosopher.  I  wish  to  die  as  a  Christian. 
1  never  liked  swaggerers  either  in  war 
or  religion." 

In  our  humble  opinion  these  solemn 
matters  should  always  be  dealt  with  in 
a  temperate  strain.  The  thoughtless- 
ness of  youth  and  inexperience  is  more 
likely  to  be  brought  round  by  gentle 
censure  than  by  rude  asperity ;  by  mild 
admonition  rather  than  by  dogmatical 


reproof.  A  very  amiable  and  religious 
poet,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  an  iiTeli« 
gious  age,  says  truly  :— 

**  A  vene  may  find  him  who  a  Krmon  flicfi 
And  turn  delight  into  «  Mcrlilct.*'* 

These  remarks^  and  the  suggestions 
with  which  we  have  accompanied  them, 
are  offered  in  the  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  good  fellowship.  The  writer  is  an 
old  soldier,  and  loves  the  service.  He 
grieves  when  any  incident  occurs  to 
lessen  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced 
and  narrow-minded,  or  to  give  a  handle 
to  the  sneers  of  cavillers.  He  wishes 
most  earnestly  to  see  the  British  officer 
what  he  can  so  easily  contribute  to  render 
himself ;  in  polished  elegance  of  man- 
ner, in  nobleness  of  mind,  in  command 
of  temper,  in  general  acquirements, 
and  in  moral  rectitude — a  perfect  gen- 
tleman. An  example  to  society,  an 
ornament  to  his  profession,  and  a  source 
of  honourable  pride  and  happiness  to 
his  fanuly. 


**  The  conrtier'f,  loldter'f,  icholar'f  eye,  tongue,  fwortf, 
Th'  expectancy  and  roce  of  the  fair  itate. 
The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  fons, 
The  obeerved  of  all  obierTiri.** 


THE  LiKfi  OF  THX  LARfiS. 


Ir  the  world,  as  Materialists  imagine, 
were  originally  formed  by  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,  it  was  truly  a  won- 
derful Chance  that  guided  the  forma- 
tion !  Not  to  speak  of  animated  nature 
—of  plants,  and  animals,  and  men, 
who  are  thus  supposed  to  have  grown 
spontaneously  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  every  arrangement  of  the  globe's 
surface  bespeaks  a  designing  Hand. 
The  very  distribution  of  land  and  water 
is  remarkably  subservient  to  wise  ends 
in  the  history  of  our  race.  In  the 
course  of  ages,  these  elements  have 
altered  their  character  in  relation  to 
man,  yet  it  is  this  very  change  that 
most  strikingly  brings  out  the  wisdom 
of  the  great  Foreseer.  In  early  times 
land  was  the  medium  of  intercommuni- 
cation ;  now  it  is  water.  In  earlier 
times  water  was  the  barrier  of  nations ; 


now  it  is  their  highway.  The  ocean 
is  a  highway  formed  to  man's  hand: 
no  expense  needed  in  preparing  it,  no 
tolls  exigible  for  traversing  it.  No 
foreign  hostile  countries  are  there  to 
impede  communication ;  no  dense  po- 
pulations to  choke  up  the  path  of  emi- 
gration. It  is  peculiarly  a  gift  of 
God's  to  the  later  ages  of  mankind. 
It  long  remained  a  field  untrodden,  a 
blessing  sealed;  and  the  melancholy 
sound  of  its  waves  seemed  to  early 
mankind  but  the  voice  of  mystery  and 
exclusion.  But  now  the  mystery  has 
been  explored  and  the  blessing  read. 
And  how  truly  it  is  a  blessing,  need  be 
told  to  none  who  in  fancy  can  look 
abroad  upon  the  world  of  waters  and 
behold  them  lighted  up  by  the  sails  of 
countless  niVTiads  of  ships,  waftin2  from 
shore  to  shore  the  energies  of  man  and 


*  Herbert's  Temple.    P.  1.    Edit.  1674. 
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the  produce  of  nature.  How,  without 
that  ever-oiKjn  sea,  could  the  work  of 
eniigi'atlon  go  on,  or  old  countries  be 
relieved  of  their  portentous  swarms  I 
How  could  nations,  choking  in  their 
old  seats,  ever  fight  their  way  through 
nations  to  the  wildernesses  and  free 
places  of  ear^h ! 

Look  at  the  configuration  of  the  Old 
World.  Its  continents  are  massed  to- 
gether, to  facilitate  the  diffusion  of 
early  mankind.  Place  one  limb  of  the 
compass  in  Cashmere,  and  the  other 
will  describe  its  circle  through  the 
northern  capes  of  Asia  and  Lurope, 
the  western  parts  of  our  own  islands, 
Cape  Verde,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  re- 
turning northwards  through  the  Pen- 
insula of  Kamschatka.  £urope  fits 
like  a  quadrant  into  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  Old  AVorld  would  be  a  circle,  but 
that  its  south-eastern  quarter  is  broken 
into  the  thousand  islands  of  Australasia. 
Yet  circular  though  its  general  confi- 
guration be,  •  see  how  the  ocean  every- 
where interlaces  with  the  land,  form- 
ing an  endless  extent  of  seaboard,  and 
affording  to  advanced  civilisation  the 
readiest  of  all  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation. Africa  is  an  island.  Bay- 
indented  Europe  exhibits  a  hymen  of 
land  and  sea  ;  while,  through  the  very 
centre  of  the  continental  masses,  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  seas  all  but 
unite  the  waters  of  the  Eastern  and 
"Western  oceans.  That  small  Mediter- 
ranean sea  washes  the  shores  of  tliree 
continents — Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe 

flass  themselves  in  its  tranquil  waters, 
t  lies  like  the  heart  of  the  Old- World 
system ;  while  the  JCgean,  the  Euxine, 
and  the  seas  of  Azof  and  the  Caspian, 
stretch  in  connected  or  conncctable 
links  into  the  very  centre  of  the  north- 
ern continents.  A  steamer  from  St. 
Petersburg  may  circumnavigate  Eu- 
rope, and  regain  the  heart  of  Russia 
by  the  Sea  of  Asof  and  the  Don.  All 
these  watery  barriers,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  so  circumstanced  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  early  wanderings  and  difiusion  of  the 
human  race,  yet  bcrved  the  purpoM' — 
all-important  in  those  dnys  of  war  and 
strong  anti{)athieF — of  keeping  as'.inder 
nij.ny  diverse  nations,  of  preserving 
peace  by  isolation.  It  was  an  all•wi^e 
Hand  that  so  guarded  the  n:iti(>ns  in 
their  cradle;    it  was  an  all-provi<knt 


Hand  that  then  used  for  isolation  an 
element  which,  in  subsequent  ages  and 
in  altered  times,  was  capable  of  be- 
coming the  best  means  of  bringing  into 
close  union  the  whole  family  of  man. 

A  similar  design  is  evident  in  the 
plan  of  the  New  World ;  though,  less 
in  extent,  its  variety  is  also  less.  Its 
form  is  longitudinal  ;  tapering  to  a 
waist  as  it  descends  from  the  frozen 
North,  swelling  again  beneath  the  Tor- 
rid zone,  and  again  tapering  away  to 
a  point  on  the  confines  of  the  Antarctic 
snows.  It  thus  presents  the  largest 
possible  extent  ot  seacoast,  as  if  in- 
viting Europe  and  Africa  on  the  one 
side,  and  Asia  on  the  other,  to  send 
thither  their  swarms.  Hudson's  Bay 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  Baltic ;  lies  in 
the  same  latitudes,  and  is  destined  to 
serve  a  simihir  purpose  (an  outlet  for 
the  North)  as  soon  as  population  has 
grown  thicker  around  its  snores.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Carribean  Sca- 
the immense  basin  of  waters  lying  with- 
in Capes  Florida  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinooco,  has  hollowed  out  the  land,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  America 
her  Elysian  isles,  but  to  carry  the  ship- 
bearing  sea  into  the  centre  of  the 
Western  Continent,  and  to  narrow  to 
sixty  miles  the  passage  between  the 
oceans.  In  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
we  find  repeated  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
The  peculiar  configuration  of  America, 
too,  by  which  its  dorsal  chain  of  mighty 
mountains  runs  close  to  its  western 
margin,  not  only  leaves  its  eastern 
plains  open  to  Europe,  from  whence  its 
population  was  to  be  derived,  but 
afibrds  to  its  internal  provinces  die  in- 
estimable benefit  of  ready  access  to 
the  ocean.  For  its  rivers,  flowing  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  acquire 
a  magnitude  unparalleled  in  the  Old 
World — forming  watery  highways,  up 
which  the  tide  Hows  ior  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  floating  into  the  heart  of 
the  country  the  men  and  produce  of 
distant  climes. 

}$ut  there  is  a  Mediterranean  in  the 
New  AVorlfl  also.  The  majestic  lakes 
of  Northern  Americji — the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  containing  one-half  of 
all  the  fresh  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe — whirh  form  in  the  he:irt  of 
the  continent  a  succession  of  inland 
seas,  are  yet  destined  to  be  covered  by 


*  Wo  need  hardly  remind  the  reader,  that  of  all  forms  tho  olrcle  presents  the 
smalleut  txtviit  ol'  bouudary-linc. 
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a  myriad  sails,  and  to  see  spring  up 
around  them,  as  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  the  Old  World,  mighty,  opu- 
lent, and  populous  states.  Nor  are 
they  isolated :  each  is  joined  to  all, 
and  all  are  united  with  the  ocean. 
Changing  its  name  with  every  lake  it 
passes,  the  same  river  flows  through 
them  all.  As  the  tiny  St.  Louis,  it 
enters  Lake  Superior — as  the  vast  and 
impetuous  St.  Mary,  it  leaves  it.  As 
the  St.  Clair  it  pours  from  Lake  Hu- 
ron, and  as  the  Detroit  it  unites  the 
Lake  of  St.  Clair  to  Erie  ;  as  the 
roaring  Niagara,  it  leaps  into  Ontario  ; 
as  the  Iroquois,  it  pours  down  to  Mont- 
real,  where  at  last  it  assumes  its  own 
world-known  name  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. From  its  source  to  where,  at 
Cape  Rosier,  it  is  lost  in  the  ocean,  it 
runs  a  course  of  nearly  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles,  the  breadth  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  volume  of  waters,  and  even 
in  length  of  course,  the  mighty  Amazons 
must  yield  to  it.  It  is  the  largest  river 
in  the  world,  and  of  all  rivers  it  has 
still  the  brightest  future  in  store  for  it. 
The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  directly 
faces  the  mouth  of  the  British  Channel. 
Rounding  the  island-shores  of  New- 
foundland, which  rises  like  a  shield  be- 
tween the  inner  waters  and  the  open 
ocean,  you  enter  the  estuary  of  this 
noble  river,  and  at  Cape  Rosier  find  it 
a  hundred  miles  across.  At  Cape  Chat 
it  is  still  forty  miles  from  snore  to 
shore,  and  from  thence  it  keeps  slowly 
narrowing  its  channel,  till,  at  the 
Narrows,  forty-five  miles  below  Que- 
bec, its  width  is  but  thirteen  miles. 
The  scenery  along  the  shores  of  this 
estuary  is  considered  to  be  unequalled 
in  America,  and,  probably,  in  the 
world.  A  prospect  of  fifly  to  one 
hundred  miles  frequently  opens — ex- 
hibiting mountains  and  valleys,  bold 
headlands  and  luxuriant  forests,  pretty 
villages  and  settlements,  fertile  or 
rocky  islands  with  the  neat  white  cot- 
tages of  the  pilots  and  fishermen  ;  tri- 
butary rivers,  some  of  them  rolling 
over  precipices,  and  one,  the  mighty 
Saguenay,  bursting  through  an  appa- 
rently perpendicular  chasm  of  the 
northern  mountains ;  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  St.  Lawrence,  majestic 
ships,  either  under  sail  or  at  anchor, 
with  pilot-boats  and  rivcr-crafl  in  ac- 


tive motion.  In  winter,  however,  this 
beautiful  appearance  vanishes.  The 
river  and  gulf  are  choked  up  with 
broken  fields  of  ice,  exhibiting  the 
most  varied  and  fantastic  appearances; 
snow  covers  the  country  on  either 
shore  ;  and  a  dark,  stormy  night  in 
the  estuai'y  at  that  season  presents  the 
most  terrific,  wild,  and  formidable 
dangers. 

Scarcely  have  you  rounded  the  is- 
land of  Orleans,  where  the  estuary 
merges  into  the  river,  when  Quebec, 
picturesque,  but  grim  and  terrible, 
towers  hjgh  upon  vour  right.  Beyond 
it,  the  memorable  lleights  of  Abraham 
—the  death-place  of  the  rivals,  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm — are  seen  rising  steeply 
from  the  river,  and  directly  overhead 
frowns  the  rocky  Cape  Diamond,  with 
its  impregnable  citadel — the  Gibraltar 
of  the  New  World.  About  four  miles 
to  the  left  are  seen  the  romantic  Falls 
of  the  Chaudiere,  where  that  unnavi- 
gable  river,  seven  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  with  its  banks  decorated  by 
woods,  and  broken  into  romantic  gran- 
deur by  vast  masses  of  rocks,  roars  and 
foams  sublimely  over  immense  ledges 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  then  rushes,  and  boils,  and  thun- 
ders over  or  amongst  rocks  and  ledges, 
until  it  calms  down  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Above  Quebec,  all  the  way  to  Mont- 
real, a  sombre  monotony  marks  the 
mighty  stream.  The  primeval  forests 
are  gone :  here  and  there  only,  clumps 
of  tall  old  trees  fringe  the  bank,  left 
by  some  proprietor  more  provident 
than  his  neignbours.  The  snores,  in 
general,  are  Tow,  bare,  and  recdv,  and 
between  them  rolls  the  stately  nver — 
calm,  sombre,  mournful,  ''like  all 
things  great  in  the  world."*  Embrac- 
ing ishinds,  receiving  tributaries,  with- 
out ever  changing  its  look,  this  giant 
of  rivers  flows  on  majestic  and  severe, 
**  like  an  old  man  who  disdains  the  ad- 
venturous fantasies  of  youth ;  or,  ra- 
ther, like  a  strong  and  conscientious 
workman  who  thinks  only  of  fulfilling 
his  task,  and  follows  through  this  ob- 
scure course,  in  dumb  obedience,  the 
line  which  God  has  traced  for  it." 

Halfway  between  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real we  enter  Lake  St.  Peter— a  shal- 
low expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 


*  **  Ce  grand  fleuve  est  triste,  comma  tous  les  grandeurs  dans  le  monde."-^ 
Mabmier. 
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over  flats  for  about  twenty-five  miles 
in  length  and  five  to  ten  in  breadth  ; 
at  the  head  of  which,  on  the  left,  is 
seen  the  mouth  of  the  River  Richelieu, 
pouring  down  from  Lake  Ghamplain. 

Soon,  in  mid-stream,  rises  the  island 
of  Montreal,  with  its  city  of  glittering 
tin  roofs  and  spires,  and  behind  it  the 
picturesque  Mont  Royal,  reminding 
one  of  the  approach  to  Leith  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth  ;♦  while  on  the  right  is 
the  romantic  embouchure  of  the  Ot- 
tawa, up  which  vessels  can  sail  when 
war  with  the  States  renders  dangerous 
the  Upper  St.  Lawrence,  and  thence, 
by  the  Ridenu  Canal,  across  the  coun- 
try to  Lake  Ontario. 

This  Ridenu  Canal  was  executed  by 
the  Home  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  water  communication 
from  the  Ottawa  to  Kingston,  "by 
connecting  sovevfii  pieces  of  water  lying 
in  that  direction."  The  distance  is 
about  135  miles,  about  twenty  of  which 
only  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut ;  the 
remaining  distances  being  occupied  by 
lakes  and  rivers,  or  have  been  overflown 
by  raising  dams  and  building  locks. 
The  locks  arc  147  in  number,  each 
142  feet  long  and  33  feet  wide,  and 
the  minimum  depth  of  the  canal  is  five 
feet.  The  Rideau  Lake,  which  is  the 
summit-level  of  the  canal,  is  283  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Ottawa,  and  154 
feet  above  the  surface  of  Lake  Ontario. 
This  canal,  besides  the  means  which 
it  affords  for  the  transport  of  troops 
and  commerce  during  war  with  the 
States,  is  of  immense  use  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  valuable  country 
through  which  it  passes.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  the  head-waters  of  the 
Ottawa  can  be  easily  connected,  through 
Lake  Nippising  and  French  River,  with 
Lake  Huron. 

Immediately  above  Montreal  occur 
the  Cascades,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 


Lake  of  St.  Louis,  below  which,  for 
nine  miles,  the  river  foams  and  dashes 
along  among  islets  and  rocks,  forminj^ 
the  Rapids  of  Lachine.  From  this 
point  up  to  Kingston  (175  miles),  the 
scenery  of  the  river  is  varied  and  strik- 
ing ;  now  spreading  out  into  the  Lakes 
of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Francis,  now  con- 
tracting, whirling,  and  boiling  in  the 
Dubuisson  and  other  rapids,  which 
ascending  vessels  pass  by  side  canab. 
In  spring  we  meet  on  these  foaming 
floods  immense  rafts  of  wood  from  the 
deep  forests  of  the  north,  upon  which 
bands  of  Canadian  voya^urs  are  seen 
spreading  the  sails  or  plying  their  long 
oars,  and  chanting,  as  they  boldly  de- 
scend the  rapids,  the  popular  melodies 
of  their  country.  Pernaps  it  is  the 
most  popular  of  them  all,  bcu^^ninff 
*'A  la  Claire  Fontaine;**  and  long  a£ 
tcrwards,  mayhap,  in  hours  of  sadness, 
one  verse  of  this  singularly  rustic^  but 
most  touching,  melmly  may  linger  in 
your  memory,  as  it  did  in  Mannier*s-» 

**  Sing,  O  nighting&le  1  ting. 
Thou  wiUi  the  heart  «>  gaj : 
ThoQ  hMt  th«  heart  to  smile, 
I  but  to  weep  •Iwaj.'^t 

While,  ever  and  anon,  at  the  close  of 
each  of  its  dozen  verses^  swells  out  the 
chorus — 

**  n  7  A  longtempe  <|Qe  je  t'dmt, 
JaniAi*  }e  d«  t'onbUerml." 

How  many  vows  of  love  has  that  si* 
lent,  melancholy-looking  river  heard— 
broken  I X 

Near  the  head  ofLakc  St.  Francis,  the 
southern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  be- 
comes American ;  while,  on  the  north- 
cm,  is  Glengarry,  with  its  loyal,  warm- 
hearted Scotch  Highlanders,  the  first 
township  in  Upper  Canada.  Some 
fifty  miles  farther  up,  you  pass  Prescot 
on  your  right,  and  nearly  opposite  to 


*  Professor  Johnston,  in  his  '*  Notes  on  North  America.*' 
f  The  original  is  much  better  : — 

**  Chante,  roMtgnol  I  chante. 
Tot  qui  M  le  cceur  gai  i 
Tu  SI  Ic  coMir  k  hire, 
Je  le  coeur  4  pleurer/* 

i  *'  The  Canadian  boatman,  or  voyageur.  Is  naturally  polite  and  always  cheerful, 
fond  enough  of  money  whon  he  once  possesses  it,  but  altogether  unacquainted  with 
overreaching  ;  and  if  ho  attempts  to  cheat,  he  knows  not  how.  Ho  sings,  smokes, 
and  enjoys  whatrver  comes  in  his  way,  thanking  '  le  bon  Dieu,  la  Vierge,  et  les 
Saints'  for  everything.  The  voyageurn  know  every  channel,  rapid,  rock,  and  shoal 
in  the  rivers  they  navigate,  and,  never  pretending  to  question  their  leader  or  hour- 
peoin^  fearlewKly  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  hardships  and  the  most  frightful 
HiingerK.     When  emging  their  celebrated  boat-songs,  two  usually  begin,  two  others 
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it  the  American  town  of  Ogdensburg ; 
and  steaming  onwards  soon  enter  tno 
charming  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Swedish 
Lake  Maeler,  or  the  less  numerous  is- 
lets of  our  own  Loch  Lomond.  When 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  no  spot  can 
be  more  beautiful.  Countless  islets 
rise  on  every  side,  some  low  and  green, 
some  steep  and  woody,  others  but  pic- 
turesque rocks  rising  fantastically  above 
the  waters;  while  all  around  spreads 
the  broad  river,  waveless  and  bright, 
mirroring  on  its  bosom  at  once  the 
beauty  of  earth  and  sky.  There  is  not 
here  the  ardour  and  dazzling  loveliness 
of  the  Lesbian  and  Paphian  Isles,  or  of 
the  sparkling  Cyclades,  which  the  fancy 
of  the  Greeks  made  the  abode  of  the  God- 
dess of  Love  ;  a  quiet  beauty  is  around 
you,  as  if  some  kind  fairy,  some  northern 
Titania,  sporting  with  her  Ariels,  had 
scattered  over  the  waters  those  gem-like 
isles,  in  order  to  excite  good  and  gentle 
thoughts  in  the  hearts  of  men.  On 
emerging  from  this  archipelago,  the 
lofty  towers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ca- 
thedral of  Kingston,  the  grandest  edifice 
in  the  New  World,  are  seen  on  your 
right,  and  far  away  to  the  left  the  rival 
American  port  of  Sackett's  Harbour. 
Immediately  afterwards,  Lake  Ontario 
opens  into  full  view,  unfolding  not  the 
appearance  we  associate  with  a  fresh- 
water lake,  but  a  vast  rolling  ocean,  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  many  rivers.  It  is 
about  180  miles  long,  by  forty  or  fifty 
broad ;  fifty  to  nearly  five  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  220  feet  below  the  tide-level 
of  the  ocean.  It  is  frequently  so  rough 
that  steamboats  of  common  size  were 
at  first  considered  unfit  to  traverse 
its  waters  with  comfort  or  safety,*  and 
in  ordinary  weather  the  land  and  sea 
breezes  are  as  regular  as  upon  the  At- 
^  lantic.  The  great  Canadian  highway 
runs  along  its  northern  margin,  with 
numerous  roads  to  interior  settlements; 
on  the  south,  a  great  natural  highway 


follows  the  trend  of  the  lake  for  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  miles,  upon  one 
level,  and  smooth  as  the  Appian  Way. 
This  is,  at  present,  the  most  important 
of  all  the  lakes.  Surrounded  by  a 
highly  fertile  country,  its  shores  can 
support  a  large  population  ;  and,  situ- 
ate midway  between  the  Atlantic  and 
extreme  western  waters,  it  is  becoming, 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  nu- 
merous canals,  the  depot  of  articles  for 
consumption  hundreds  of  miles  in  both 
directions.  The  scenery,  too,  though 
not  sublime  like  that  of  Lakes  George 
and  Champlain,  is  highly  picturesque. 
The  surrounding  terraces  of  fertile  land 
rise  with  slope  enough  to  display  even 
their  distant  luxuriance;  while  the  eve 
rests  delightedly  on  the  scattered  is- 
lands at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  on 
the  Peninsula  of  Prince  Edward,  itself 
a  group  of  peninsulas  nearly  severed 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  spreading  its  fine  arms  over 
the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

As  you  near  Queenston,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake,  the  Heights 
above  the  town  come  into  view,  where 
a  stubborn  battle  was  fought  during 
the  last  war,  and  where  a  tall  column, 
commanding  the  finest  view  in  Upper 
Canada,  commemorates  the  death  of 
our  general.  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  At 
Queenston  the  river  is  about  half  a 
mile  broad,  and  twenty-five  feet  deep ; 
runs  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour^ 
and  discharges  nearly  twenty  million 
cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  minute.  As 
the  stupendous  Falls,  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world,  stop  all  passage  by 
the  Niagara  River,  we  turn  into  the 
Welland  Canal,  and  debouch  at  Port 
Maitlaud  into  Lake  Erie.  This  lake  is 
two  hundred  and  seven  ty  miles  long,  and 
from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  broad.  But 
it  is  shallow  when  compared  with  the 
other  great  lakes,  being  only  from 
sixty  to  seventy  feet  average  depth; 
and  its  waters,  from  this  circumstance^ 


respond,  and  then  all  join  in  full  chorus.  These  songs  make  them  forget  their 
labour,  and  enliven  their  long  and  perilous  voyages.  Nothing  can  be  more  imposing 
than  a  fleet  of  canoes,  and  the  voyageurs  all  singing  •  cheerily,'  while  paddling  over 
the  bosom  of  a  lake,  or  along  the  sylvan  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  or  Ottawa.  .  . 

"  The  Americans  who  navigate  the  Durham  boats  are  very  different  beings  from 
the  Canadian  boatmen  who  man  the  bateaux.  The  former  are  generally  tall,  lank 
fellows,  seldom  without  an  immense  quid  of  tobacco  in  their  mouths  ;  grave-tem- 
pered schemers,  yet  vulgar,  and  seldom  cheerful ;  *  grinning  horribly'  when  they 
Yentnre  an  attempt  to  lau^h." — McGregor's  British  America. 

*  The  length  of  the  Frontenac  steamship,  which  was  one  of  the  first  to  sail  be- 
tween Kingston,  York,  and  Niagara,  was  172  feet,  breadth  32  feet,  and  her  burd«n 
7iO  tons. 
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are  frequently  rough  and  dangerou?. 
It  is  s:ii(i  to  bo  filling  up  with  alluvial 
deposits,  brought  down  by  its  tributary 
rivers,  at  the  mouths  of  which,  deltas 
arc  evidently  increassing.  Tlie  hirj^est 
of  these  rivers  is  the  Ouse  or  Grand 
lliver,  from  the  British  side,  which  is 
a  thousand  feet  wide,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  and  navigable  for 
thirty  miles ;  and  at  its  mouth,  in  a  low 
marshy  situation,  stands  the  naval  and 
military  post  of  Sherbrooke.  Near 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  on  the 
American  side,  is  the  entrance  of  the 
celebrated  Eric  Canal,  which  connects 
this  and  the  upper  lakes  with  the 
Hudson  Kiver,  the  tratfic  upon  which 
has  poured  untold  wealth  into  the  State 
of^ew  York,  and  which  is  still  the  great 
medium  of  communication  between 
the  lake  districts  and  the  Atlantic. 

Leaving  Lake  Eric  and  entering  the 
river  Detroit,  we  pass  on  the  right  the 
delightfully  situated  town  of  Amherst- 
burg,  785  miles  above  Quebec,  and 
1100  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Fourteen  miles  further  up,  at 
Sandwich,  the  river  is  frozen  over  in 
winter,  when  the  ice  forms  an  immense 
smooth  bridge  connecting  the  British 
and  American  shores.  The  fertile 
banks  are  thickly  peopled,  not  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  with  de- 
scendants of  French,  who  here  tena- 
ciously retain  all  the  observances  com- 
mon to  their  countrvmen  of  Lower 
Canada.  You  sail  w  i  tliou  t  impediment 
up  the  Detroit  into  the  nearly  circular 
lake  of  St.  Chiir,  about  thirty  miles  in 
diameter  ;  and  from  thence,  also,  unin- 
tcrruptedlv,  into  the  vast  Lake  Huron, 
250  miles  long,  120  broad,  and  860  feet 
deep,  exclusive  of  Georgia  Bay,  which 
is  120  miles  long  by  fifty  broad.  The 
superstition  of  the  old  tribes  of  the 
land  still  peoples  this  lake  with  un- 
earthly inhabitants ;  an<l  as  you  sail 
alonjj,  you  behold  on  your  right  a 
multitude  of  islands  called  the  Mane- 
toulins,  or  Islands  of  S|)irits,  the  largest 
nearly  eighty  miles  long,  to  which  the 
Indians  attach  a  religious  veneration, 
as  being  sacred  to  the  groat  Spirit, 
IVIanitou.  The  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  the  lake  are  general Iv  fit  for 
cultivation,  and  covered  with  heavy 
timber,  presenting  day  clifr-:,  ruiks, 
and  woody  slo|)es  altmg  the  shore  ; 
but  the  north-east  looks  rugged  and 
barren,  with  the  (loche  Mouutains 
rising  in  the  background. 

From  Lidce  Huron,  through  the  Strait 


of  Makillimakinak,  the  navigation  is 
deep  and  safe  to  Lake  Michigan,  which 
is  only  second  in  magnitude  to  LakeSu- 
jKjrior.  It  is  four  hundred  miles  long 
and  tifly  broad,  exclusive  of  Green  Bay, 
a  branch  of  it,  which  is  upwards  of  a 
hundred  miles  long  by  twentj*  in 
breadth,  both  being  on  a  level  with 
Lake  Huron.  The  whole  lake  is 
within  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  Michigan  territory, 
forming  a  peninsula  bounded  by  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  and  the  river 
Detroit,  is  a  valuable  and  extensive 
region,  in  which  settlements  are  form* 
ing  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The 
south  end  of  the  lake  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  head-waters  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio;  and  Fox  River, 
which  enters  Green  Bay,  runs  for  a 
considerable  distance  parallel  with,  but 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin. Indeed  so  level  is  the  country 
hereabouts,  that  in  rainy  seasons  boats 
have  passed  from  the  tributaries  of 
Lake  Michifjan  into  the  rivers  which 
flow  southwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
As  population  increases,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  canals  will  completely 
open  up  the  passage.  It  will  oe  re- 
marked that  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair, 
Huron,  and  Michigan,  are  nearly  on  a 
dead  level.  No  canals  are  required 
in  passing  from  one  to  another;  so 
that  every  requisite  for  the  most  ex- 
tensive navigation  is  already  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  level  of  Lake  Superior  is  about 
thirty  feet  hi|iher.  You  enter  it  from 
Lake  Huron  by  the  Strait  of  St.  Mary, 
forty  miles  long;  but  about  midway 
the  banks  contract,  and  you  arc  stopped 
by  a  rapid,  where  the  vast  discharge 
of  Lake  Superior,  rolling  along  im- 
petuously over  and  agamst  natural 
irregularities,  renders  the  navi|»ation 
upwards  altogether  impracticable. 
Canoes  have  descended,  but  the  ex- 
ploit is  hazardous.  A  canal  two  miles 
long  would  obviate  this  rapid,  and 
complete  the  line  of  navigation  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  ocean.  As  you 
enter  this  largest  and  most  westerly  of 
the  gr(>at  lakes,  it  is  in  truth  an  inland 
ocean  that  spreads  around.  Even  in 
the  clearest  day,  neither  island  nor 
fehores  arv.  within  slight ;  you  are  in  a 
solitude  of  waters,  almost  as  unbroken 
as  the  mid  Atlantic.  Its  waters  are 
pure  and  astonishingly  trans|>arent ; 
but  no  bottom  is  visible,  and  the  lead 
sinks  in  some  places  for  nine  hundred 
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feet.  A  sea  so  deep  has  but  few 
islands,  and  these  scattered  round  its 
shores ;  but  a  large  one,  the  Isle 
Koyale,  a  hundred  miles  long,  by  forty 
in  breadth,  rises  in  the  open  lake,  but 
within  the  line  of  Britain's  supremacy. 
The  lake  itself  is  nearly  420  miles  long, 
by  160  in  breadth;  and  its  circum- 
ference round  its  shores  is  1600  miles. 
Its  southern  shoi-es  are  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, but  those  on  the  north  side  are 
for  the  most  part  sterile  and  sandy. 
Lowlands,  lying  around  the  lake,  are 
considered  to  have  been  formerly 
covered  by  its  waters.  In  some  parts 
a  flat  country  extends  back  from  fifty 
to  seventy  miles,  but  in  general  the 
background  is  formed  by  mountains, 
rising  in  some  places  to  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The 
shores  are  alternately  flat  and  sandy, 
or  fringed  by  frightful  precipices,  per- 
pendicular or  overhanging,  and  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  height.  No  canoe 
ventures  past  these  inaccessible  cliffs, 
which  in  some  parts  extend  thirty  or 
forty  miles  along  the  shore,  except  in 
the  fairest  weather  ;  for  if  a  storm  were 
to  arise,  destruction  is  inevitable  ;  for 
the  bottom  is  too  deep  for  an  anchor  to 
reach  it,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake 
rival  in  turbulent  commotion  the  most 
violent  storms  of  the  Atlantic. 

Some  remarkable,  but  hitherto  un- 
explained, phenomena  htq  connected 
with  the  lakes  which  we  have  thus  de- 
scribed. It  is  proved  by  the  observa- 
tions of  those  who  reside  on  their 
shores,  that  their  surface  is  subject  to 
gradual,  and,  as  some  believe,  periodi- 
cal, but  certainly  very  considerable 
alterations  of  level.  Thus,  in  Lake 
Erie,  where  the  changes  have  been 
most  noticed,  the  water  on  sand-banks 
becomes  shallower  or  deeper ;  mills  at 
the  mouths  of  streams  are  rendered 
useless  by  the  rising  level  of  the  lake 
into  which  the  streams  descend ;  for- 
mer roads  along  the  lake,  as  that  im- 
mediately beyond  Buffalo,  have  been 
overflowed,  and  rendered  permanently 
impassable  ;  old  beaches,  covered  with 
trees  and  cliffs,  are  seen  far  inland, 
showing  the  greater  height  to  which 
the  waters  formerly  attained;  while 
others,  which  men  remember  to  have 
been  at  a  distance  from  the  lake,  have 
again  been  reached,  and  are  in  pro- 
gress of  being  undermined.  The  height 
and  periods  of  this  rise  and  fall  are 
both  uncertain.  In  1790  Lake  Erie 
reached  the  highest  elevation  noted, 


after  which  time  it  receded,  probably 
for  many  years,  and  then  began  to 
rise.  An  emigrant,  who  settled  on  its 
banks  in  1817,  found  the  flux  com- 
menced; and  on  the  shores  of  Michigan 
the  rise  was  estimated  at  five  and  a- 
quarter  feet  between  1819  and  1838. 
In  this  latter  year  the  lakes  reached 
the  highest  elevation  they  have  at- 
tained during  this  century,  and  since 
then  they  have  been  gradually  reced- 
ing, llow  high  the  lake  may  rise 
when  it  next  begins  to  increase,  past 
experience  does  not  enable  us  to  judge. 
Variations  in  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow 
in  the  lake  countrv,  and  differences  in 
the  amount  of  evaporation,  are  usually 
suggested  as  the  causes  of  these  phe- 
nomena, but  such  causes  will  not  ex- 
plain the  specialties  of  the  case ;  for 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lake-levels  are 
so  gradual,  and  continue  to  augment 
for  so  long  a  period,  that  a  steady  and 
increasing  augmentation  of  the  water 
poured  into  the  lakes  must  go  on  while 
the  level  is  rising,  and  a  similar  gra- 
dual and  long-continued  diminution 
while  it  is  falling.  Everything  seems 
to  show  that  the  great  cause  of  the 
variations  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Lake 
Superior ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  re- 
moteness and  generally  wilderness  state 
of  the  shores  of  this  lake  have  hitherto 
prevented  any  observations  being  made 
by  which  light  could  be  thrown  on  this 
interesting  question. 

The  comparative  depths  of  the  lakes 
form  anothcT  extraordinary  subject  of 
inquiry.  Lake  Erie  is  only  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  deep  ;  but  the  bottom  of 
Lake  Ontario,  which  is  452  feet  deep, 
is  230  feet  below  the  tide-level  of  the 
ocean,  or  as  low  as  most  parts  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  the  bot- 
toms of  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
Superior,  although  their  surface  is  so 
much  higher,  are  all,  from  their  vast 
depth,  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of 
Lake  Ontario.  Now,  as  the  discharge 
through  the  river  Detroit,  after  allow- 
ing for  the  full  probable  portion  car- 
ried off*  by  evaporation,  does  not  ap- 
pear by  any  means  equal  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  the  three  upper 
great  lakes  receive,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  a  subterranean  river 
may  run  from  Lake  Superior  to  Hu- 
ron, and  from  Huron  to  Lake  Ontario. 
This  conjecture  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, and  will  account  for  the  sin- 
gular fact  that  salmon  and  herring  are 
caught  in  aU  the  lakes  communicating 
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with  the  St.  Lawrence^  but  m  no  others. 
As  the  Falls  of  Niagara  iniist  have  al- 
ways existed,  it  would  puzzle  the  na- 
turalist to  say  how  these  fish  got  into 
the  upper  lakes  without  some  such 
subterranean  river;  moreover,  any 
periodical  obstruction  of  this  river 
would  furnish  a  not  improbable  solu- 
tion of  tlie  mysterious  flux  and  rellux 
of  the  lakes. 

Lake  Superior  is  still  a  virgin  sea ; 
no  schooner  ]ias  yet  spread  its  sails  on 
its  surface,  no  steamer  has  ploughed 
its  waters  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind — 
only  the  canoe  of  the  Indian,  or  the 
batteau  of  the  voyageur,  timorous  of 
its  storms,  and  creeping  along  shore : 
yet  a  navy  will  by-and-by  lloat  on  its 
bosom,  and  opulent  cities  arise  on  its 
margin.  The  states  of  the  Union  are 
already  spreading  along  its  shores. 
West  of  Lake  Michigan  is  the  new 
State  of  Wisconsin,  where  no  less  than 
630,000  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
in  the  single  year  1847,  and  which  now 
numbers  about  300,000  inhabitants. 
Yet  on  the  site  where  now  stands  Mil- 
waukie — its  principal  port,  on  the  south- 
western part  of  Lake  Michigan,  which 
at  present  numbers  seventeen  thousiind 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  general  destina^ 
tion  of  emigrants  from  the  east, — fifteen 
years  a^o  Indian  skeletons,  in  rude  cof- 
fins,  might  be  seen  suspended  under 
the  trees  of  the  forest.  Still  further 
inland,  and  to  the  north-west  of  Wis- 
consin, lies  the  territory,  about  to  be- 
come the  state,  of  Minnesota,  called  by 
some  the  New  England  of  the  West. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake 
Superior,  on  the  west  by  the  Alissoun, 
and  is  traversed  for  nine  hundred 
miles  by  the  Upper  Mississippi.  New 
AS  the  territory  is,  we  already  hear  of 
its  agricultund  societies,  ils  cattle^ 
shows,  and  its  lead-mines ;  and  steam, 
ers  ply  regularly  up  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
where  stands  the  town  of  St.  Paul, 
the  seat  of  Government,  two  himdred 
and  twenty  miles  within  the  borders  of 
the  territory.  The  many  rivers  that 
flow  through  these  states  afibrd  abun- 
dant facilities  for  inland  navigation ; 
while  their  head-waters  approach  so 
close  to  the  lakes,  and  the  country  be- 
tween is  so  level,  that  this  district  will 
in  futui*e  times  become  the  central  em- 
porium of  American  commerce.  The 
produce  of  the  South  will  pour  up 
hither  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  while 
the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  eait« 


em  America  will  ascend  to  ilie  same 
point  by  the  broad  stream  and  lakes 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  peninsula 
h'ing  between  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Superior,  and  the  southern  shores  of 
the  latter  lake,  will  build  cities  to  store 
this  commerce,  with  the  money  which 
the  commerce  itself  will  pour  mto  the 
land  ;  and  from  this  distnct,  as  from  a 
central  depot,  the  ^oods  will  be  spread 
over  central  America  and  the  prairies 
of  the  Far  West 

The  "  Far  West,"  what  is  it  but  a 
region  every  year  diminishinff,  a  gosl 
to  which  mankind  are  anniuuly  draw- 
ing nearer  ?  **  The  Far  West,"  says  a 
Buffalo  paper,  twenty  years  ago,— 
''  where  is  the  West,  and  what  are  its 
bounds  ?  But  a  few  years  have  passed 
since  our  thriving  town  (then  a  rude 
hamlet)  stood  upon  the  ftirtber  confines 
of  the  rising  west.  Still  beyond  there 
did  indeed  exist  an  ideal  realm  of  fu- 
ture greatness,  a  matted  and  mighty 
forest ;  but  'clouds and  thick  darkness' 
rested  on  it  But  the  solitude  has  been 
penetrated,  the  forest  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  towering  wave  of  emi« 
Juration.  That  wave  but  recently  spent 
Its  utmost  fury  ere  it  reached  even  herei 
and  its  last  and  dying  ripple  was  wont 
to  fall  gently  at  our  feet  Bat  not  so 
now :  It  lias  risen  above,  it  has  swept 
over  us;  and  while  its  mighty  deluge  is 
yet  running  past  in  one  undiminished 
current,  the  roar  of  its  swelling  surges, 
repeated  by  each  babbling  echo,  is  still 
wafled  back  to  us  upon  every  western 
breeze.  Ours  is  no  longer  a  western 
settlement ;  our  children  are  surround- 
ed by  tlie  comforts,  the  blessings,  and 
the  eleganciesof  life,  where  their  fathers 
found  only  hardship,  privation,  and 
want.  The  'westward'  is  onwards 
still  onward — but  where?  Even  the 
place  that  was  known  as  such  but  yea. 
terday,  to-morrow  shall  be  known  so  no 
more.  The  tall  forest,  the  prowling 
beast,  and 

*  The  Btoic  of  the  woods,  the  nun  without  a  litr,* 

are  alike  borne  down,  trampled,  and 
destroyed  by  this  everlasting  scramble 
for  the  West."  Every  year  that  ever- 
receding  region  must  be  pursued  over 
new  rivers  and  mountains  and  plains, 
until  the  chase  terminate  by  necessity 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon,— .until 
mankind  have  surmounted  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  built  their  cities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 
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The  old  race  are  gone  that  once  peo* 
pled  the  vast  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
the  change  is  well  nigh  as  complete  as  if 
wrought  by  a  deluge.  The  Indian  has 
disappeared  with  his  woods.  Onl^^  in 
imagmation  can  we  recur  to  the  tiinc 
when  primeval  forests  covered  the  face 
of  the  country,  tenanted  by  numerous 
tribes,  powerful  Id  war  but  infants  in 
civilisation;  and  when  theMontagnais, 
a  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  Indians,  in- 
habited the  whole  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  Saguenay,  200  miles  below 
Quebec,  to  the  north-western  shores 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  origin  of  the 
Indian  race  is  wrapped  in  mysterious 
darkness,  but  the  aborigines  of  the  New 
World  are  evidently  homogeneous,  and 
from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  north-west 
countries  of  Canada,  their  features, 
forms,  and  complexions  are  nearly  the 
same.  Their  colour  is  a  shining  olive. 
Their  persons  are  symmetrically  pro- 
portioned, never  corpulent ;  their  hands 
and  feet  are  small,  and  finely  formed  ; 
and  the  stature  of  the  men  is  tall,  being 
senerally  not  under  five  feet  nine 
inches,  and  often  six  feet.  The  lower 
part  of  the  face  is  angular,  the  upper 
rather  broad,  and  the  forehead  well- 
shaped  but  rather  retiring.  Their  eyes 
are  deep-set,  black,  quick,  and  piercing, 
the  cheek-bones  rather  prominent;  the 
nose  short  and  sometimes  aquiline ;  the 
teeth  remarkably  white,  and  scarcely 
ever  subject  to  decay.  Their  hair  is 
dark,  sleek,  and  shining,  and  never 
curls ;  and  they  have  little  or  no  beard, 
nor  hair  on  any  part  of  the  body  except 
the  head.  The  aspect  of  the  Indian  is 
stem  and  dignified,  and  his  look  suspi. 
cious.  He  is  taciturn,  thoughtful,  and 
distrustful  in  making  his  replies  ;  but 
he  is  never  awkward  or  abashed,  never 
ill-bred  or  intrusive.  The  women  are 
rather  of  low  stature,  and  naturally  of 
delicate  forms;  but,  being  domestic 
drudges,  they  become  thick  and  some* 
what  coarse  as  they  advance  in  years. 

With  the  Indian  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence is  paramount  to  everv  consi- 
deration ;  and  rather  than  submit  to 
labour  for  others,  he  will  endure  the 
most  excruciating  and  prolonged  tor- 
ture, without  uttering  a  complaint  or 
exhibiting  a  convulsion.  Hunting  and 
fishing  are  still,  with  them,  the  only 
pursmts  in  which  they  deign  to  procure 
food :  any  attempt  at  agriculture  is  the 
lot  of  the  women;  and  a  well-known 
Indian  cui'se  is,  "  May  you  be  com- 


pelled by  hunger  to  till  the  ground  1'* 
Eloquence  in  council,  and  courage  in 
war,  are  their  ruling  passions ;  oratory, 
address  in  negotiation,  patience,  and 
travelling  long  without  food,  are  the 
(]^ualities  which  command  their  admira- 
tion. In  endurance  of  pain  and  hun- 
ger, no  nation  in  the  world  can  make 
tlie  most  distant  approach  to  them ;  and 
phrenologists  observe  an  outward  mark 
of  this  in  the  peculiar  elevation  of  the 
hinder  part  of  their  heads.  Buffon 
contends  that  nature  has  denied  them 
the  faculty  of  love ;  and  Jefferson,  who 
understood  their  character  still  better, 
admits  they  have  little  ardour  for  the 
female.  The  ^at  discoverer  of  Ame- 
rica, in  describmg  this  peculiar  race  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  says :  —  "I 
swear  to  your  Majesties  that  there  is 
not  a  better  people  in  the  world  than 
these,  more  affectionate,  affable,  or 
mild.  They  love  their  neighbours  as 
themselves.  Their  language  is  the 
sweetest,  the  softest,  and  most  cheer, 
ful,  for  they  always  speak  smiling.  And 
although  they  go  naked,  let  your  Ma- 
jesties believe  me,  their  customs  are 
very  becoming."  This  may  have  been 
true  of  the  gentle  and  efieminate  island, 
ers  of  the  Gulf,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth  in  regard  to  the  bolder  tribes  of 
the  mainland.  Revenge  is  their  domi- 
nant passion.  Like  Homer's  heroes, 
they  believe  that  the  shades  of  their 
departed  friends  call  for  vengeance; 
and  they  conceal  their  pui*pose  for 
years,  if  a  proper  opportunity  does  not 
occur  to  satiate  tneir  resentment. 
They  consider  our  manner  of  bringing 
up  youth  useless  to  them,  and  they 
never  punish  their  children.  They  are 
steadfast  to  their  friends,  but  malig- 
nant, cruel,  and  inexorable  to  their 
enemies. 

The  condition  of  these  Indian  tribes 
is  now  very  difierent  from  what  it  was 
three  centuries  ago,  when  the  whole 
western  world  was  theirs.  Deprived 
of  his  beautiful  country,  whose  forests 
once  afforded  him  abundant  game,  and 
whose  rivers  were  fished  by  him  alone, 
the  proud  heart  of  the  Indian  pines  in 
silent  anguish,  while  he  beholds  the 
melting  away  of  his  tribe  amidst  the 
encroachments  and  prosperity  of  Euro, 
pcans.  They  are  decreasing  rapidly  in 
numbers  ;  and  the  remants  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  for  the  most  part  lead  a 
roving  life  around  the  settlements  of 
the  whites, — too  often  lazy  vagrants, 
immoderately  fond  of  spirituous  liquon. 
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Somc400  families  are  still  roving  among 
the  woods  and  along  the  rivers  and 
shores  of  Xova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  and  forty  or  fifty  families  of  the 
Abenak  tribe  rendezvous  at  He^an- 
cour  and  on  the  river  St.  Francis.  Of 
the  once-powerful  Montiignais,  about 
1000  are  still  known  to  wander  over 
various  parts  of  Canada.  In  Upper 
Canada  2000  Indians,  the  sole  remnant 
of  the  Five  Nations,  have  their  villages 
or  meeting-i)laces  on  the  Ouse,  or 
Grand  lliver ;  while  upwards  of  200 
Delawarcs,  and  as  many  of  the  Che]^e- 
wey  nation,  have  a  reserve  of  several 
thousand  acres  on  the  Thames  river, 
which  falls  into  Lake  St.  Clair.  These 
Chepeweyans  are  the  most  remote  of 
all  the  tribes,  and  their  main  body  in- 
habit the  country  to  the  north-west  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Only  A  very  few  of  the  various  tribes 
have  become  stationary.  There  are, 
however,  some  villages  within  the 
L^nited  States  and  the  British  pro- 
vinces, inhabited  by  Indians,  wlio 
Elant  a  little  Indian  corn  and  potatoes, 
ut  not  a  fifth  part  of  what  is  necessary 
for  their  consumption.  The  men,  dis- 
pirited, are  inclined  to  indolence,  and 
seldom  do  more  than  wander  in  the 
woods  with  their  gun,  or  with  a  fishing- 
spear  on  the  waters  in  a  canoe.  The 
women  cultivate  their  small  gardens, 
perform  all  the  domestic  drudgery 
of  cooking  and  nursing,  and  employ 
themselves  also  in  making  boxes,  bas- 
kets, and  mocassins.  The  Indians  of 
Lower  Canada  are  degraded  by  the 
low  vices  of  Euroi)c,  and  the  Koman 
Catholic  clergy  are  zealously  endea- 
vouring to  bring  them  l)ack  to  sobriety, 
and  to  induce  them  to  confine  their 
Attention  to  agriculture.  \\\\t  the  task 
is  now  difficult,  for  the  Indian  feels 
that  he  is  despised,  and  his  self-respect 
is  gone.  Had  good  old  Penn's  advice — 
"i)o  not  abuse  them,  but  let  them 
have  justice,  and  you  win  them" — been 
followed,  the  result  would  have  been 
verj'  diflerent ;    and  even   yet  some 

food  may  be  done.  The  Mohawks  at 
)oveville.  Grand  River,  are  Christians, 
and  are  stated  to  be  rather  more  in- 
dustrious and  sober  than  most  of  the 
other  Intliaiis.  The  remnant  of  the 
Mississayrua  tribe  al:*o,  scttlcnl  on  the 
Kiver  Credit,  in  u  small  village  built 
for  them  by  Government,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  part  of  their 
reserve,  are  anxious  that  their  children 
should  l>e  educated,  and  several  of  the 


latter  have  been  even  engaged  in  in- 
structing their  pan^nts.  Iney  have 
a  meeting-house,  which  serves  as  a 
school,  and  a  Methodist  missionary 
resides  among  them.  They  subscribe 
for  newbpapers,  and  pay  for  them  re- 
gularly ;  they  have  a  good  saw-mill ; 
thev  make  sleighs,  and  many  wooden 
articles,  for  sale  ;  and  each  dwelling 
has  a  garden  attached. 

But  with  these  insignificant  excep- 
tions, civilization  has  overwhelmed  the 
Indians,  not  improved  them ;  it  has 
advanced,  carrying  along  with  it  pes- 
tilence, intemperance,  iirearms,  and 
that  still  surer  exterminator  of  abori- 
ginal rights,  trade.  Another  century, 
and  not  a  tribe  of  the  Red  Men  will 
exist.  **  Huimmity,"  says  President 
Jackson,  "  has  often  wept  over  their 
fate,  and  philanthropy  has  long  been 
busily  employed  in  devising  means  to 
avert  it.  But  its  progress  has  never 
for  a  moment  been  arrested ;  and^  one 
by  one,  have  many  powerful  tribes  dis- 
api)eare«l  from  the  earth.  To  follow 
to  the  tomb  the  last  of  this  race,  and 
to  tread  on  the  graves  of  extinct  na- 
tions, excite  mekmcholy  reflections. 
But  true  philanthropy  reconciled  the 
mind  to  these  vicissitudes,  as  it  does  to 
the  extinction  of  one  generation  to 
make  room  for  another.  In  the  monu- 
ments and  fortresses  of  an  unknown 
people,  spix^ad  over  the  extensive  re- 
gions of  the  AVest,  we  behold  the  me- 
morials of  a  once  powerful  race,  which 
was  exterminated,  or  has  disappeared, 
to  make  room  for  the  existing  savage 
tribes.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  this 
which,  upon  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  human  race, 
is  to  be  regretted.  I'hilanthropy  could 
not  wish  to  see  this  continent  restored 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found 
by  our  forefathers.  What  good  man 
would  prefer  a  country  covered  with 
forests,  and  ranged  by  a  few  thousand 
savages,  to  our  extensive  Republic^ 
studded  with  cities,  towns,  and  prosper- 
ous farms,  embellished  with  all  the 
improvements  which  art  can  devise  or 
industry  execute,  occupied  by  more 
than  twelve  millions  of  happy  people, 
and  filled  wiih  all  the  blessings  of  li- 
berty, civilisation,  and  religion." 

'J'he  fii*st  nation  who  infringed  upon 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  the  French. 
Ja(}ues  Cartier  made  his  first  explora- 
tory voyage  thither  in  1535 ;  but  it 
was  not  till  Champlain  aroec,  seventy 
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years  later,  and  founded  Quebec,  that 
the  dominion  of  France  took  root  in  the 
New  World.  From  small  beginnings, 
and  with  slow  progress,  the  French 
settlements  have  now  spread  from  the 
River  Mitis,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  from  a 
little  below  Quebec,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  up  to  where  the  St.  Law- 
rence swells  into  the  Lake  St.  Francis, 
above  Montreal,  where  they  are  bound- 
ed on  the  west  and  south  by  Upper 
Canada  and  the  States  of  the  Union. 
The  settlers  were  principally  from 
Normandy  and  Picardy,  and  the  pea- 
sants of  those  provinces  are  those  whom 
the  present  hahitans  of  Lower  Canada 
most  nearly  resemble ;  but  the  revolu- 
tionary regime  has  never  spread  across 
the  Atlantic^  and  their  customs  and 
manners  are  those  of  France  during 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  men  ai-e 
well-proportioned,  rather  over  than 
under  the  middle  size,  and  very  rarely 
corpulent.  Their  complexion  is  dark, 
and  the  features  of  their  face  charac- 
teristic. The  nose  is  prominent,  and 
often  aquiline  ;  the  eyes  dark,  rather 
small,  and  remarkably  lively ;  their 
lips  thin,  the  chin  sharp  and  projecting, 
and  the  cheeks  inclining  to  lankness. 
In  some  districts,  slight  traces  of  In- 
dian blood  are  observable.  Many  of 
the  girls  are  pretty,  oval-faced  bru- 
nettes, with  fine  eyes,  good  teeth,  and 
glossy  locks.  Their  feelings  are  keen, 
and  they  make  afiectionate  wives  and 
tender  mothers,  and  they  continue 
prolific  to  an  advanced  age.  Families 
of  fourteen  are  common,  and  some 
mothers  are  met  with  who  have  borne 
four-and-twenty.  They  are  in  general 
more  intelligent  than  the  men,  and  a 
habitant  rarely  enters  upon  a  matter  of 
any  importance  without  saying,  "  J' en 
parlerai  cL  mafemme.'*  They  usually  do 
all  garden-work,  and,  like  those  of 
Normandy  and  Picardy,  greatly  assist  in 
field  labour.  They  marr}'  young,  and 
(unlike  their  countrymen  in  Europe) 
both  sexes  are  chaste  and  exceedingly 
modest;  the  men,  in  country  parishes, 
never  bathing  in  the  rivers,  or  even  in 
the  most  retired  places,  without  being 
partially  covered. 

There  is  not,  probably,  in  the  world 
a  more  happy  people  than  the  hahitans 
or  peasantry  oi  Lower  Canada.  With 
few  exceptions,  ihev  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances ;  cheerful  and  contented, 
but  not  enterprising.  Politeness  seems 
natural  to  them.     They  never  meet 


one  another  without  putting  a  hand  to 
the  hat  or  bonnet,  or  moving  the  head ; 
and  the  first  thing  a  child  learns  is  to 
say  its  prayers,  to  speak  decorously 
and  respectfully  to  everybody,  and  to 
bow  or  curtsey  to  its  elders  and  to  all 
strangers.  Of  dancing,  fiddling,  and 
singing,  they  are  very  fond,  after  ves- 
pers on  Sunday, — considering  it  no  sin, 
but  a  harmless  recreation,  never  at- 
tended with  dissipation  or  vice.  But  the 
habitant  is  sincerely  pious ;  and  let  him 
be  taken  where  he  may,  if  prevented 

i'oining  in  the  observances  of  religion, 
le  is  unhappy  and  fearful.  In  all  the 
villages  the  church  forms  the  point 
around  which  the  inhabitants,  born  in 
the  parish,  delight  to  live ;  and  in  no 
dwelling  farther  from  it  than  they  can 
hear  the  ringing  of  its  bell,  can  any  of 
them  feel  happy.  This  feeling,  and 
their  intense  love  of  society,  prevent 
them  from  going  out  alone,  like  the 
American,  to  settle  with  their  families 
in  the  wild.  Hence,  the  younger 
branches,  instead  of  hiving  off  and 
forming  new  settlements  for  themselves, 
divide  and  subdivide  the  farms, — a 
ruinous  system,  which  keeps  the  pea- 
sant population  always  comparatively 
poor.  In  this  respect  they  are  too  like 
our  Irish  peasantry,  as  well  as  in  their 
thoughtless  gaiety,  occasional  impru- 
dence, and  in  the  want  of  neatness  in 
their  dress  and  cottages.  They  are 
all  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. Their  language  is  still  French ; 
they  are  governed  (except  in  criminal 
matters)  by  French  laws,  and  their 
tenure  of  land  is  a  modified  form  of 
the  old  feudal  system,  abolished  in 
France  at  the  first  revolution.  The 
seigneurs  hold  large  possessions,  but 
have  nothing  of  the  hauteur  of  the 
French  noblesse  of  the  old  regime ; 
resembling  much  more  closely  the 
country  seigneurs  of  Poitou  and  La 
Vendee,  as  depicted  by  the  Memoires 
Revolut  lonnaires. 

The  habitans  are  rooted  to  the  soil 
and  to  their  old  customs ;  but  a  new 
race  is  creeping  in  amongst  them. 
Townships  are  springing  up  here  and 
there  among  the  seigniories,  in  which 
British  blood  and  improvements,  Bri- 
tish language  and  law,  and  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  exist  side  by  side  with 
the  institutions  of  old  France.  The 
territory  peculiarly  British,  however, 
in  the  basm  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  in 
Upper  Canada-— extending  from  a  lit- 
tle above  Montreal  to  the  most  wei« 
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terly  settlements  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Huron.  The  British  population  of 
Canada  are  in  general  ta1I>  but  more 
slender  than  their  brethren  in  the  old 
country.  More  self-dependent  than  the 
French  Canadians,  and  better  adapt- 
ed for  "  clearing  "  and  forming  settle- 
ments in  the  woods,  they  are  less 
thickly  CTouped  together,  but  occupy 
a  far  wider  extent  of  country.  •*  With 
few  exceptions,  they  are  oblio;ing,  in- 
dustrious, and  relijgious ;  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  form  an  indepen- 
dent yeomanry,  whose  condition  gives 
them  a  freedom  of  manner,  and  a  bold- 
ness of  opinion  in  matters  which  they 
consider  to  be  right,  very  different 
from  the  language  of  servihty  and  hy- 
pocrisy which  prevails  in  countries 
where  the  inhabitants  are  generally  in 
a  state  of  dependence."  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, too,  as  a  general  truth,  that 
the  farmers  and  labourers  brought  up 
in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  btates, 
possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  (quick- 
ness of  expedients  where  anything  is 
required  tnat  can  be  supplied  by  the 
use  of  edge-tools ;  and  as  carpenters 
and  joiners  they  are  not  only  expert 
but  ingenious  workmen. 

In  the  English  settlers  we  observe 
the  honest  John  Bull  bluntness,  and 
other  peculiarities  which  characterise 
them  at  home.  Their  houses  are  dis- 
tinmiished  by  cleanliness  and  neatness^ 
their  agricultural  implements  and  uten- 
sils are  always  in  order ;  and  where- 
ever  we  find  that  an  English  farmer 
has  perseverance,  for  he  seldom  wants 
industry,  he  is  sure  to  do  well.  But 
he  does  not  reconcile  himself  so  rcadily 
as  the  Scotch  settler  does  to  the  pri- 
vations of  the  first  few  years.  He  can 
discover  on  earth  no  country  so  emi- 
nently blessed  as  England,  and  he 
seems  to  sigh  too  frequently  for  its  en- 
joyments and  amuseineuts  to  support 
that  spirit  which  is  the  soul  of  enter. 

prise  and  adventure The  Scotch 

settler  puts  up  w  ith  more  inconveniences 
at  first,  and  neglects  comforts  which 
the  Englishman  considers  essential ; 
and  not  till  he  has  sunuounted  all  his 
difficulties  <lot's  he  willingly  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  life.  But  few  people,  not 
exceptin;:  even  the  indefatigable  Yan- 
kee, find  thenisi'lves  sooner  at  home 
than  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  When 
they  are  planted  among  a  promiscuous 
population,  no  one  is  more  anxious 
than  they  to  rival  the  more  res])ectabio 
eBtabliflhments   iof  their   neighboun. 


But  wherever  they  inhabit  a  distinct 
settlement,  says  Mr.  McGregor,  in 
1833,  *'  their  habits,  their  system  of 
husbandry,  their  disregard  for  comfort 
in  their  houses,  their  ancient  hospit- 
able customs,  and  their  language,  un- 
dergo no  change.  They  frequently 
pass  the  winter  evenings  reciting  tra- 
ditionary poems  in  Gaeuc  ;  and  i  have 
known  many  who  might,  with  more 
propriety,  be  called  faithful  counter- 
parts of  the  Highlanders  who  fought 
at  Culloden,  than  can  now,  from  the 
changes  which  have,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  taken  place,  be  found  in 
any  part  of  Scotland.  In  many  instan- 
cesas  warm  a  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  the  Stuarts  exists  among  the  old 
Highlanders  who  settled,  about  forty 
years  ago,  in  different  parts  of  America* 
as  was  ever  felt  for  that  family  in  Scot- 
land; but  with  this  difference,  that 
thev  are  sincerely  and  faithfully^  at- 
tached to  the  present  royal  family." 
There  are  but  few  indeed  of  these  true- 
hearted  Scots  who  do  not,  in  some  de* 
gree,  feel  a  lingering  wish  to  see  their 
native  country ;  nothing  appears  to 
destroy  the  warm  affection  they  retain 
for  the  land  where  they  first  dreir 
breath.  This  feeling  descends  to  all 
their  ofispring  born  in  Canada,  and  all 
call  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  en- 
dearing  name  of  **  home."  ■  The 
emigrant  from  Ireland  is  easily  distin« 
guished  by  his  brogue,  his  confident 
manner,  readiness  of  reply,  and  seem- 
ing happiness — although  often  describ- 
ing his  situation  as  worse  than  it  is. 
Unlike  the  other  emigrants,  who  buy 
a  piece  of  land  and  settle  at  once,  the 
Irish  generally  work  some  time  for 
others,  and  are,  in  fact,  almost  the  only 
hired  labourers  to  be  had  in  the  pro- 
vince.  In  a  country  where  ardent 
spirits  are  so  cheap,  intemperance 
(though  less  common  now  than  for- 
merly)  is  too  prevalent  among  all 
classes  of  settlers,  and  most  of  all  with 
those  from  the  Green  Isle.  But,  after 
being  for  a  few  years  stationary  set- 
tlers, they  become  stead  v  farmers, 
moral  in  their  habits,  and  kind,  oblig- 
ing neighbours. 

The  last  cla«  of  British  Canadians 
is  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who, 
at  the  dose  of  the  first  American  war, 
emigrated  from  the  United  States  to 
Upper  Canaila.  Thev  were  kindly  re- 
ciMVed,  and  liberally  clealt  with  by  the 
Briti.^h  Governnieut,  and  settluiiienta 
vrere  asiFigned  to  them  on  the  north 
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bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  French  set- 
tlements up  to  and  around  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  above  Kingston.  Farming 
utensils,  building  materials,  and  two 
years*  provisions,  were  supplied  to 
them;  and,  besides  the  land  given  to 
themselves,  allotments  of  two  hundred 
acres  were  granted  to  each  of  their 
children  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty. 
one  Years.  This  has  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  persons  of  small  capital,  and 
of  little  agricultural  knowledge,  larger 
tracts  of  land  than  they  have  been  able 
beneficially  to  cultivate ;  and  it  would 
appear  that,  of  the  three  million  acres 
granted,  little  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifly  thousand  are  located.  Of  the 
remainder,  a  large  proportion  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  other  persons — oflen 
speculators — who  have  not  themselves 
hitherto  possessed  the  ability  or  the 
intention  to  bring  them  into  cultiva- 
tion. The  houses  of  these  American 
Loyalists  are  better  constructed  and 
more  convenient  and  clean  within  than 
those  of  the  Highland  Scotch  and 
Irish,  or  indeed  those  of  any  other 
settlers  who  have  not  lived  some  years 
in  America.  Their  wives  are  remark- 
able for  indoor  cleanliness  and  orderly 
arrangements ;  but  they  seldom  assist, 
like  the  Scotch  and  French  Canadian 
women,  in  a^icultural  operations. 

The  land  in  Upper  Canada  is  gene* 
rally  cultivated  by  its  owner,  as  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  Gore  district, 
which  lies  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  contains  land  of  the  best  quality, 
only  about  one  in  twenty  is  let  to  a 
tenant.  In  the  newer  settled  districts, 
the  system  of  letting  in  shares  is  most 
common.  If  the  landlord  gives  only 
the  land,  he  has  a  third ;  if  he  finds 
stock  also,  he  gets  two-thirds.  In  the 
older  settled  districts,  money-rents  are 
common,  and  leases  of  seven  years  ore 
granted,  with  restrictive  conditions  as 
to  cropping.  Good  wheat  land,  not 
within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  a  town, 
lets  at  two  dollars — about  two  and  a 
half  bushels  an  acre.  Speaking  of  the 
Show  of  the  Upper  Canada  Agricultural 
Society  held  at  Kingston  in  1849,  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  remarks: — "The  thou- 
sands of  people  who  came  to  it,  the 
stock  and  implements  exhibited,  the 
respectable  appearance,  the  orderly  be- 
haviour, the  comfortable  looks  and 
cheerful  faces  of  both  male  and  female, 
ipoke  for  a  state  of  things  at  least  not 
very  unflourishing.   The  iiritish  blood 


is  purer  in  Upper  Canada  than  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  Dutch  and 
German  settlers  occupy  large  portions 
of  the  territoiT,  and  crowd  into  the 
towns,  but  in  Doth  there  is  enough  of 
its  influence  and  energy  seen  every- 
where to  make  a  home-bom  man  proud 
of  his  country  and  his  people.  Faces, 
persons,  dispositions,  all  look  like  home 
over  again.  The  most  pushing  and 
impatient  of  the  Colonial-bom  little 
imagine  how  very  much  they  resemble 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  at  home 
who  restlessly  gnaw  the  bit  of  restraint, 
by  which  order  can  alone  be  secured, 
and  leisure  obtained  for  cautious  and 
steady  progress,  by  which  advances, 
economical  and  political,  which  all  con- 
sider  desirable,  may  be  safely  made  and 
successively  rendered  secure." 

The  last  variety  of  the  human  race 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law* 
rence  and  the  Lakes,  is  the  American. 
Though  descended,  in  the  main,  from 
the  same  blood  as  the  population  of  the 
British  provinces,  they  differ  from  them 
in  various  respects,  both  physical  and 
moral.  In  person,  the^r  are  tall,  spare, 
and  long,  with  lank  hair,  sallow  com« 
plexion,  features  rather  long,  and  a 
sombre  aspect.  They  seldom  laugh. 
Apathy  and  energy  are  singularly  min- 
gled in  their  character.  If  a  merchant 
in  the  Eastern  States  fails  irretriov* 
ably,  he  will  most  phlegmatically  pack 
himself  and  family  on  board  a  steam- 
er, and  off  for  the  Far  West ;  and 
though  forty  steamers  are  annually 
blown  up  on  the  western  rivers,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  a  cent  or  two, 
a  Yankee  will  stalk  unconcernedly  on 
board  the  very  worst,  and  stimulate 
the  crazy  boilers  to  bursting  by  his 
never-failing  shout  of  "  go-ahead." 
Like  all  thorough  men  of  business,  be 
is  greedy  of  time  ;  steam-boat  and  rail* 
way-car  must  ape  the  whirlwind  to 
keep  pace  with  his  impatience.  He  is 
thoroughgoing  in  all  he  does ;  and  in 
carrying  out  his  plans  he  has  little 
sympathy  for  others.  He  worships 
the  "almighty  dollar,"  and  is,  heart 
and  soul,  an  Utilitarian.  Loyalty  is  a 
thing  unknown  to  him,  but  his  national 
vanity  is  intense.  He  thinks  there  is  no 
country  like  his,  no  people  like  his,  no 
institutions  like  his,  and,  in  nine  coses 
out  of  ten,  no  man  like  himself.  •  But 
the  British  blood  is  not  so  pure  in  the 
States  OS  in  our  provinces ;  and  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  stretches 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  St* 
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Lawrence  from  St.  Regis,  at  the  head 
of  Lake  St.  Francis,  to  half  way  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  there   is  a 
very  laro:e  intermixture    of  German 
blood,  which   is  certainly  inferior  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  in  spirit  and  energy. 
Nevertheless,  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  been  very  re- 
markable, and  the  sight  of  it  has  raised 
much  murmuring  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Upper  Canadians.  They  have  thought- 
lessly contrasted  the  present  condition 
of  their  own  province  and  that  of  the 
American  State,  and  finding  the  former 
inferior,  they  have  ascribed  the  whole 
cause  of  this  to  defects  in  their  institu. 
tions  and  to  the  folly  or  negligence  of 
the  Home  Government.     But  the  real 
cause  does  not  lie  there,  neither  does 
it  lie  in  any  inferior  energy  of  the 
Upper  Canadians.    That  truly  British 
province  has  shown  as  much  wisdom, 
and  expended  as  much  money,  indeed 
more  money,  in  ])ro])ortion  to  its  re- 
sources, in  nnproving  its  natural  advan- 
tages as  New  York  itself,  the  first  State 
in  the  Union,  and  incomparablv  more 
than  the  averajre  of  the  others,  'the  ra- 
pid ri  se  of  N  ew  York,  both  city  and  state, 
IS  mainly  due  to  the  great  influx  of  men 
and  money  from  Europe  ;  and  this  in- 
flux, again,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to 
the  ready  communication  it  enjoys  with 
the  iuterior  of  the  Continent  by  means 
of  the  Hudson  Kiver  and   the   Erie 
Canal.     Along  this  lino  of  water  com- 
munication,   emigrants    have   poured 
from  Euro]>e  to  the  new  states  of  the 
West,  while  the   surplus  produce  of 
these  states,  in  turn,  has  been  trans- 
ported to  New  York  or  Europe  along 
the  same  route.     The  formation  of  this 
Erie  Canal  (which,  independent  of  tho 
incalculably   greater   indirect   advan- 
tages it  confers,  yields  at  present  to  the 
State  of  New  Y''ork  an  annual  profit  of 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars)  was  ne- 
cessitated by  the  rapids  on  the  line  of 
th(»  St.  Lawrence,  and  especially   by 
the  impassable  Falls  of  Niagara,  which 
com])lctely  interrupted  the  communi- 
cation  between  the  upper  lakes   and 
Lake  Ontario.     From  the  foot  of  Lake 
Erie,  acconlingly,  this  canal  ojKins  a 
ship-road  to  the  river  Hudson,  which 
in  turn  pours  a  navigable  stn'am  to  tho 
ocean.     Nevertheless,  the  line  of  the 
St.   liawrence   is   unquestionably   the 
natural  one  from  the  Western  States 
to  tho  Atlantic;  and  the  only  obstacle 
to  its  general  use  is,  Niagara  and  the 
rapids.    If  these  can  be  obviated,  the 


Erie  Canal  will  obviously  lose  its  mo- 
nopoly; and  perhaps  also,  instead 
of  benig  the  only  lino  from  the  inte- 
rior to  the  se4i,  may  sink  to  a  second- 
rate  one.  Let  us  see  how  matters  at 
present  stand,  and  what  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  few  years  hence. 

For  the  last  five-and>twenty  years^ 
the  Government  of  Upper  Canada 
have  shown  themselves  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  line  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  First,  the  Wclland  Canal 
has  been  constructed,  by  which  a  per- 
fect communication  has  been  opened 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  and 
so  that  ships  of  heavy  burden  may 
now  sail  without  impediment  from 
any  port  on  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan* 
and  Erie,  through  Ontario,  down  to 
Frescott  on  the  Canadian,  and  Og- 
densburg  on  the  American  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  below  which  place  the 
first  rapids  on  that  river  occur.  Next, 
the  numerous  rapids  between  this  point 
and  Montreal  have  also  been  flanked 
by  canals,  shorter  or  longer  according 
to  circumstances,  by  which  tho  transit 
for  large  and  loaded  vessels,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  has  been  ran- 
dered  easy  and  safe.  Thirdly,  a  mag« 
nificent harbour  has  been  constructed  at 
Montreal,  costing  upwards  of  £  1 30,000; 
and  the  Lake  St.  Peter,  between  Mont- 
real and  Quebec,  has  been  deepened 
and  otherwise  improved.  Thus  every 
obstacle  in  the  navigation  between  the 
upper  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  has  been 
removed,  and  removed  cflcctually — for 
all  of  these  above-named  canals  have 
been  made  large  enough  for  ocean  ships. 
There  is  now  but  one  dniwback  on  tbii 
line ;  and  that  is,  the  difficulties  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  channel  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence runs  along  the  strike  of  upturned 
metamorphic  beds  of  rock,  and  consists 
of  alternate  ridges  and  hollows.— 
"Where  these  ridges  are  elevated  they 
form  islands,  rocks,  and  longitudinal 
reefs ;  while  the  valleys  form  the  chan- 
nels along  which  vessels  proceed. 
About  five  miles  below  (Quebec,  the 
Isle  d 'Orleans  divides  the  river  into 
the  North  and  South  Channels ;  and 
beyond  this  island,  which  has  a  length 
of  twenty  miles,  it  is  divided  into  tlvree 
irregular — the  north,  middle,  and 
south — channels,  by  parallel  ridges^ 
tho  highest  points  of  which  form  is- 
lands, and  the  lower,  rocky  or  sandy 
reefs,  visible  only  at  low- water.  Shoalt» 
alflo^  at  various  point0|  itretch  oat 
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frooi  the  south  shore,  which  narrow 
and  give  still  more  intricacy  to  these 
channels.  Hence,  at  a  place  called 
the  Traverse,  or  Narrows,  about  fifty- 
five  miles  below  Quebec,  though  the 
river  is  there  thirteen  miles  wide,  the 
channel  usually  selected  by  pilots  is 
only  eighteen  hundred  yard^  in  width, 
and,  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  the  ebb- 
tide runs  through  it  at  the  rate  of 
seven,  and  the  flood  at  five  or  six^ 
miles  an  hour,  and  there  is  no  anchor. 
age.  The  mouth  of  the  gulf  has  also 
its  dangers ;  for  in  winter  and  in  early 
spring  the  seas  there  are  boisterous,  and 
much  peril  or  actual  damage  is  oflen 
encountered  from  icebergs.  Such  are 
the  circumstances  which  occasion  the 
higher  rates  of  insurance  usually  de- 
manded for  vessels  which  sail  to  and 
from  this  river.  No  legislative  inter- 
ference>  of  course,  can  ward  office- 
bergs  from  the  banks  of  Ncwfound- 
land^  or  make  the  seas  more  safe  in 
the  bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  but  a 
people  who  have  expended  such  large 
sums  in  improving  the  upper  parts  of 
the  river,  cannot  hesitate  to  organise 
and  maintain  a  sufficiently  extensive 
lighthouse  department,  to  give  confi. 
dence  and  security  to  the  navigator. 
Moreover,  as  the  islands  and  coasts 
about  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
are  ungcnial,  and  for  the  most  part 
uninhabited,  depots  of  provisions  and 
other  stores,  in  charge  of  the  necessary 
number  of  people,  should  be  established 
at  differeut  points  where  shipwrecks 
most  frequently  occur.  These  precau- 
tions, along  with  greater  skill  in  the 
masters  of  vessels,  would  unquestion- 
ably reduce  the  casualties,  and  conse- 
quently the  prices  of  insurance,  to  an 
ordinary  rate. 

In  order  to  effect  these  important 
improvements.  Lower  Canada  must 
shake  off  some  of  its  lethargy,  and  co- 
operate  with  its  more  energetic  bre- 
thren of  the  upper  province.  No  sel- 
fish interest  need  keep  it  aloof  from 
this  noble  enterprise ;  for  Quebec  and 
llfontreal  are  both  within  its  limits, 
and  into  them  most  abundantly  will 
the  coming  traffic  pour  its  wealth. 
Nor  need  they  fear  lest  the  investment 
prove  unprofitable.  On  an  expendi- 
ture of  seventeen  million  dollars,  the 
Erie  Canal  now  pays  an  annual  return 
of  two  and  a  half  millions ;  and  the 
line  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  already 
commencing  a  career  of  rivalry.  Ex- 
traordinary exertions  have  been  madei 
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from  time  to  time,  to  facilitate  the 
traffic  along  the  Erie  Canal,  and  to 
hasten  the  passage  of  the  vessels  with 
which  it  is  crowded ;  but  every  year 
causes  new  increase  of  traffic,  and 
larger  quantities  are,  in  consequence, 
detained  over  winter,  when  frost  puts 
a  stop  to  navigation ;  and  it  has  now 
become  evident  that  this  canal,  how- 
ever it  may  be  enlarged,  and  however 
energetically  managed,  will  soon  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  western  trade.  The  value  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  then,  becomes  every 
day  more  clear.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  all,  for  the  fact  has  already 
emerged  that  the  line  by  this  river  is 
superior  to  that  by  the  Erie  Canal,  both 
in  saving  time  and  in  saving  money. 
"  For  laden  vessels  coming  down  Lake 
Erie  with  cargoes  for  Europe,"  says 
Professor  Johnston,  **  the  two  points 
of  destination  are,  cither  Buffalo,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Erie  Canal,  on  the 
New  York  side,  or  Port  Maitland,  at 
the  mouth  of  tiie  Welland  Canal,  on 
the  Canadian  side.  If  the  vessel  make 
for  Buffido,  its  cargo  must  be  tran- 
shipped, sent  364  miles  by  canal,  and 
then  down  the  Hudson  to  New  York, 
and  be  again  transhipped  at  least  once 
before  it  can  be  despatched  to  Europe. 
If  it  enter  Port  Maitland,  it  passes 
the  canals  without  breaking  bulk,  and 
descends  to  Quebec  in  four  days. 
Thence  the  same  vessel  may  proceed 
direct  to  Europe,  or  the  cargo  may  be 
transhipped,  and,  Mrith  a  fair  wind, 
may  pass  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
before  it  could  reach  New  York  by 
the  way  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Thus,  tn- 
dependent  of  possible  detention  on  this 
canal,  it  appears  that  time  is  saved  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  route ;  and  every 
merchant  knows  the  value  of  this  ele- 
ment in  commercial  affairs.  Again^ 
the  cost  of  transport  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo  is  7}  dollars  per  ton,  while 
from  Montreal  to  Port  Maitland,  as- 
cending the  river,  it  is  only  three  dollars 
a  ton ;  and  the  difference  is  greater  in 
descending  the  river  ;  so  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  also  a  cheaper  route  than 
that  by  the  Erie  Canal.  A  fellow-pas- 
senger  of  mine  across  the  Atlantic 
informed  me  that,  in  bringing  railroad 
iron  from  Liverpool  to  Cleveland  in 
Ohio  (on  Lake  Eric),  he  found  that^ 
independent  of  speed,  the  route  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  10s.  a  ton  cheaper 
than  any  other  he  could  take." 
Thus  the  St.  Lawrenoe  will  not  only 
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obtain  the  fast- in  creasing  surplus  trafHc 
on  the  canaly  but  will  actually  obtain 
a  much,  higher  place  than  it  in  the  es> 
timation  of  merchants  and  shippers. 
Moreover,  its  greater  cheapness  of 
transport,  and  the  means  it  afibrds 
of  establLihing  direct  communication, 
■without  transhipment,  between  Cleve- 
land and  all  the  ports  on  the  upper 
lakes  and  Europe,  will  draw  into  this 
eastern  channel  a  large  traffic  which 
never  sought  Lake  Erie,  but  made  its 
long  and  tedious  way  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi.  ''The  wheat  and 
other  produce  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
which  was  intended  for  the  European 
markets,  has  hitherto,  for  the  most 
part,  descended  those  rivers,  and,  after 
a  voyage  of  some  thousands  of  miles, 
has  reached  New  Orleans,  whence  it 
was  reshipped  to  its  European  desti- 
nation, but  this  long  water-carriage, 
in  the  hot  and  humid  climate  of  the 
regions  through  which  these  rivers  flow, 
18  found  to  affect  the  quality  of  the 
wheat;  so  that  it  rarely  reaches  Europe 
in  80  good  a  condition,  or  realises  so 
high  a  price,  as  similar  wheat  docs 
which  has  been  conveyed  through  the 
eastern  states  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic." 

So  much  for  the  value  of  the  great 
Canadian  river  in  transporting  the 
commerce  of  the  western  states  to 
Europe,  and  the  gootls,  men,  and  pro- 
duce of  Europe  into  the  centre  of 
America  ;  but  even  of  the  internal 
traffic  between  the  western  and  eastern 
states  of  the  Union  the  Erie  Canal  will 
by  no  means  hold  a  monopoly.  At 
oorel,  forty-five  miles  below  Montreal, 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  joined  from  the 
south  by  the  river  Kichelicu,  which 
bas  been  made  navigable,  by  the  lock 
or  dam  of  St.  Ours,  and  the  canal  of 
Chambly  (extending  eleven  and  a  half 
miles  from  the?  town  of  Chambly  to  St. 
John,  between  which  places  consider, 
able  interruptions  occur  in  the  bed  of 
the  river),  up  to  Lake  Champlain, 
from  whence  the  Americans  have  a 
canal  to  the  river  Hudson  ;  and  it  has 
been  found  that  goods  can  by  this  route 
bo  carrierl  to  New  York  as  cheaply, 
and  with  more  certainty  as  to  time, 
than  bv  the  hitherto  exclusive  line  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  A  shorter  ship-canal 
has  also  been  projected  from  Caugh- 
nawaga,  opposite  to  Montreal,  but 
above  the  rapids,  direct  to  Lake 
Champlain.  It  may  thiTefore  be  con- 
fidently predicted, '  esiiecially  if  this 


latter  design  bo  carried  out,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  traflic  between  the 
western  regions  and  Atlantic  borders 
of  the  states  will  pass  in  this  direction, 
greatly  adding,  of  course,  to  the  income 
of  the  Canadian  canals,  and  to  tho 
commercial  establishments  along  the 
rivers. 

On  the  whoIe>  therefore,  it  appears 
certain  that  tho  river  St.  Lawrence  is 
destined  ere  long  to  become  a  most 
important  medium  of  intercourse  be- 
tween  tho  various  sections  of  the  New 
World,  as  well  as  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New^  and  to  give  to  the 
provinces  of  Canada  a  far  more  ex« 
tensive  and  commanding  influence  orer 
the  commercial  operations  of  North 
America  than  any  other  state  east  of 
Louisiana  can  ever  aspire  to.  The 
outlet  which  it  afibrds  to  the  produce 
of  Ohio,  and  the  other  north-western 
districts  of  the  Union^  will  become  of 
incalculable  importance  in  case  of  any 
rupture  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
«tates,  as  the  mouth  and  keys  of  the 
Mississippi  are  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  latter.  Such  a  rupture  is  not 
only  inevitable,  but  at  present  appears 
close  at  hand ;  and  as  the  free  States 
of  the  north,  and  tho  Government,  in- 
tend to  oppose  any  secession  from  the 
Union  by  force  of  anus,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  at  least  a  temporary 
closing  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  wiU 
be  resorted  to  by  the  southern  states. 
But  by  cultivating  the  route  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  a  hostile  measure  of  this 
kind  would  fall  less  heavily  upon  the 
states  of  the  interior;  and  most  as. 
Buredly  it  would  greatly  benefit  our 
British  provinces.  Already,  however, 
and  independent  of  all  such  contin- 
gencies, the  future  greatness  of  the  line 
of  tho  St.  Lawrence  is  secured;  and 
all  that  is  refiuircd  of  our  brethren  in 
Canada  is  to  be  patient  and  bide  their 
time. 

We  believe  that  the  recent  cry  for 
Annexation  has  chiefly  arisen  from 
seeing  tho  superior  progress  of  the 
American  shon*s  of  the  lakes ;  but  if 
they  properly  investigate  their  own 
stat^i  and  prospects,  they  will  find  no 
cause  for  discontent.  The  revenue 
from  public  works  hist  year  was  no  less 
than  one-fifrh  greater*  than  in  1849; 
and  this,  with  the  other  abundant 
symptoms  of  j»ro9perity  lately  ex- 
perienced in  the  colony,  will,  it  is 
to  1)0  hoped,  revive  tliu  feelings  of 
contentment  and  loyalty  in  the  popu« 
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lation  of  our  North  Americaa  pro- 
vinoes.* 

It  is  evident  that  the  traffic  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  will  augment  in  the  ex. 
act  ratio  of  the  increasing  population 
and  resources  of  the  regions  bordering 
on  the  lakes ;  and  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  colonisation  of  the  western  districts 
has  recently  arisen  from  the  discovery 
of  large  deposits  of  native  copper,  at 
various  phices  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  in  the  British  north-western  ter- 
ritory. The  most  important  of  these 
mines  which  have  yet  been  discovered 
are  in  the  peninsula  which  separates 
Lake  IVIichigan  from  Lake  Superior. 
The  remarkable  feature  in  these  is,  that 
the  precious  mineral  occurs  in  immense 
sheets,  or  walls,  of  pure  metallic  cop- 
per, '*as  dense,'*  says  Dr.  Charles 
Jackson,  ''as  the  densest  hammered 
copper."  It  possesses  the  additional 
peculiarity  of  being  intermixed  with 
variable  quantities  of  metallic  silver, 
not  diffused  uniformly  through  the 
mass,  but  forming  distinct  crystals  and 
crystallised  masses,  scattered  through 
the  body  of  the  solid  copper.  To  show 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  those 
valuable  mines,  we  may  mention  that 
Dr.  Jackson  states  that>  at  the  Cliff 
Mine,  ''  one  mass  of  pure  copper  was 
extracted,  when  he  was  surveying  the 
country,  which  weighed  eighty  tons; 
and  other  masses,  probably  of  er^ual 


magnitude,  were  in  process  of  being 
uncovered."  Mr.  Trowbridge,  in  his 
later  report  to  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  says,  that ''  in  proceeding  along 
the  fiflh  level  of  the  same  mine,  he 

{)assed  a  mass  of  copper  625  feet  in 
ength,  and  varying  from  one  to  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  thickness ;  its  depth 
was  unknown.  At  one  place.  Captain 
Jennings  (the  mine  captain)  said, 
'  Here  are  a  hundred  tons  of  pure 
copper  in  sight.*  On  the  second  level 
wo  passed  another  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion,"  &c.  In  the  Minnesota  mine^ 
Mr.  Hodge  describes  a  sheet  which  ho 
saw,  having  a  known  length  of  150  feet, 
a  height  of  eight  feet,  and  a  thickness  in 
some  places  of  five  feet.  What  was  vi- 
sible m  the  overhanging  wall  of  this 
drifl  was  estimated  to  contain  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  copper.  The 
Cliff  mine  alone,  in  1849,  shipped  what 
is  equal  to  about  560  tons  of  pure 
copper ;  and  from  what  is  already 
known  of  this  copper  region,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  believe  that  in  ten  years 
thb  quantity  will  be  increased  tenfold. 
So  that  not  only  will  the  United  States, 
which  at  present  import  about  5400 
tons  of  copper  a-year,  be  fuU^  supplied, 
but  a  surplus  will  be  seekm^  foreign 
markets,  as  the  Upper  Mississippi  is 
now  doing  for  its  superabundant  lead.f 
It  is  not  yet  known  over  what  ex- 
tent of  teiTitory  these  copper  deposits 


*  We  are  much  indebted  in  this  part  of  our  article  to  Professor  Johnston's  recent- 
ly published  Nottg  on  North  America,  an  admirable  work,  the  production  of  an  im- 
partial, practical,  and  deep-thinking  man  ;  and  the  best  exposition  we  at  present 
have  of  the  agricultural,  social,  and  economical  condition  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  New  World.  *'  It  is  thoughtless  in  trayellers,"  he  remarks,  '*  to  contrast  the 
towns  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Oswego,  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  lakes, 
with  Colburnat  the  mouth  of  the  Welland  Canal,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Lake  Erie, 
or  with  Toronto  and  Kingston,  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Lake  Ontario ;  and  to 
draw  comparisons  unfavourable  to  Canadian  energy  and  enterprise,  from  the  rela- 
tive prosperity  of  these  several  places.  There  is  quite  as  much  energy  in  the  blood 
of  Upper  Canada  as  there  is  in  the  British  and  German  blood  of  western  New  York. 
But  the  local  position  of  these  towns  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  condition  of  the 
inner  country,  forbids  their  becoming,  for  many  years,  equal  in  size  or  in  wealth 
to  the  towns  I  have  named.  Suppose  Colburn,  like  Buffalo,  being  at  the  end  of 
canal  navigation,  had  as  large  and  growing  a  population  behind  it,  and  as  extensive 
and  valuable  western  territory  before  it,  and  that  the  highway  from  Europe  lay 
through  it,  instead  of  through  Buffalo,  then  Colburn  would  have  rivalled  or  ex- 
ceeded Buffalo  even  at  this  early  period  of  their  several  histories.  But  this  slow 
town  of  Colburn,  as  many  have  thought  and  called  it,  has  nevertheless  a  great  future 
before  it.  .  ...  With  the  settlement  of  the  interior,  also,  and  the  increase  of 
means  of  intercommunication,  Toronto,  as  the  natural  course  of  the  cross-country 
traffic  from  Lake  Huron,  and  King»tou,  from  its  situation  at  the  head  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  will  both  become  seats  of  commercial  wealth,  and  towns  of  political  im- 
portance." 

t  Great  Britain  is  at  present  one  of  the  great  sources  whence  copper  is  obtained 
for  the  use  of  the  globe,  and  the  auantilv  annually  extracted  at  its  variottS  smelt* 
Work«  \»  about  25|000  tons,  one- half  of  which  is  from  Cornish  ores, 
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spread  ;  but  unquestionably  they  are 
sufficiently  abundant  to  attract  fresh 
crowds  of  emigrants,  and  so  to  hasten 
the  time  when  population  shall  spread 
all  around  the  wide  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  settlements  be  found  on 
the  river  St.  Louis  (the  tiny  head  of 
the  mighty  St.  Lawrence),  as  they 
were  three  centuries  ago  at  its  mouth. 

But  even  here  does  not  end  the  Line 
of  the  Lakes.  Amid  the  woods  and 
plains  of  the  Far  West,  countless  lakes 
are  glimmering — flakes  hardly  yet  ruf- 
Aed  even  by  the  bark-canoe,  and  whose 
shores  are  still  tenantless,  save  for  the 
wild  buffido  or  the  roving  Indian.  Ig- 
norance still  wraps  many  of  them  as  if 
with  the  darkness  of  their  own  primeval 
forests  ;  but  that  ignorance  is  rapidly 
dissipating,  and  the  woods  themselves 
must  ere  long  give  way  before  the 
pioneers  of  civuisation.  1  he  vast  coun- 
try  lying  to  the  west  of  Lake  Superior, 
styled  uie  Indian  or  North-west  terri. 
tory,  possesses  almost  every  variety  of 
■oil  and  climate.  A  great  portion  of 
the  region  lying  south  of  Lake  Atha- 
basca, and  west  of  the  Stony  Moun- 
tains, is  eminently  adapted  for  a^cuU 
ture,  and  its  splendid  forests  and  brown 
savannahs  abound  with  buffido,  moose, 
carraboo,  and  common  deer»  while  its 
lakes  and  rivers  swarm  with  great  va- 
rieties offish.  This  remote  territory 
possesses  resources  capable  of  yielding 
sustenance  and  independence  to  many 
millions  of  inhabitants ;  and  though 
but  mere  spots  here  and  there  have 
been  hitherto  subjected  to  cultivation, 
ere  the  grand  cycle  of  the  world  closes, 
its  vast  solitary  places  will  all  have 
been  replenished  by  the  increasing  and 
multiplying  race  of  man. 

Altnough  much  obscurity  still  hangs 
over  this  remote  region,  one  watery 
highway,  at  least,  can  be  discerned 
running  westwards  through  the  soli- 
tudes. In  the  heights  immediately  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  possi- 
bly connectable  with  its  waters,  rises 
the  river  La  Pluie,  which  rolls  its  cur- 
rent westwards  into  the  lonely  Lake  of 
the  Woods  ;  and  this  lake  in  turn  dis- 
charges its  waters  by  a  rapid  river  into 
the  irregularly. shaped  Lake  Winnipeg, 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  and 
rarying  from  five  to  fifty-five  miles  in 
breadth,  which  communicates  with  the 
Northern  Sea  by  two  rivers  which  dis- 
charge its  surplus  waters  into  Hud- 
son's  Bay.  Among  its  tributaries  are 
the  Assinboin  and  Red  Bivers,  upon 


the  latter  of  which  streams  Lord  Sel- 
kirk  planted  a  settlement  in  1812 ; 
but  by  far  the  most  important  is  the 
Saskatchawan,  which  rolls  a  yast 
flood  from  the  south-west,  where  it 
takes  its  rise  among  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.  The  country  through  which  this 
river  flows  is  a  succession  of  broad  level 
prairies;  so  that  up  its  channel,  or 
by  side  canals  if  necessary,  men  in  fu- 
ture ages  will  sail  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  mountain-range  which  separates 
eastern  from  western  America.  A  por- 
tage through  one  of  the  passes  ot  tlie 
mountains  would  bring  us  directly  upon 
the  head-waters  of  the  Columbia  River, . 
down  whose  deep  rushing  stream  ves- 
sels will  descend  by  locks  to  the  western 
ocean.  Here,  alone  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  for  twelve  hundred  miles,  ex- 
tends a  British  territory,  abounding 
with  innumerable  bays  and  harbours, 
islands  and  rivers,  magnificent  forests 
and  plentiful  fisheries ;  and  enjojdng  a 
climate  which,  like  the  western  side  of 
all  continents,  is  much  milder  than 
countries  under  the  same  latitude  in 
the  eastern  coasts.  And  so,  b^  this 
lon^  line  of  lakes  and  rivers,  will  this 
region  be  united  to  the  British  Ame- 
rican territories  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  progress  of  civilised 
mankind  be  facilitated  to  the  still  soli* 
tary  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

There  is  no  continent  so  fitted  as 
America  to  receive  the  benefits  of  steam- 
navigation  ;  and,  of  all  America,  there 
is  no  region  where  it  can  be  used  so 
extensively  as  in  the  Line  of  the  Lakes* 
There,  at  America's  greatest  breadth, 
an  almost  level  tract  of  country  spreads 
for  nearly  four  thousand  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Cordillera,  un- 
broken by  any  mountain-ranse,  and 
whose  highest  peaks  cannot  vie  with 
those  of  our  own  Httlo  island.  With 
the  exception  of  a  single  narrow  break 
between  Lake  Superior  and  the  River 
La  Pluie,  and  which  may  possibly  be 
connectable,  one  long  vast  line  of 
water-communication  extends  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  while  an  of- 
shoot  of  two  rivers  connects  it  with 
Hudson's  Bay;  and  so  intimately  con- 
nectcd  are  the  wide  valleys  of  Ottawa, 
St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  and  other  ri- 
vers, that  from  tlie  shores  of  Long 
Island  Sound  in  the  south,  to  Hudson's 
Bay  in  the  north,  a  vast  network  of 
water- communication  penetrates  and 
unites  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
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in  all  directions.  Here,  then,  will 
Steam-navigation,  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  man  over  nature,  display 
its  marvels.  Over  those  lakes,  up  those 
rivers,  will  it  impel  the  ships  of  com- 
merce, laughing  at  the  winds,  virtually 
annihilating  tides  and  currents,  and  as- 
cending even  rapids  in  its  irresistible 
coarse.  And  along  with  it,  will  man 
and  civilisation  penetrate  the  wilder- 
ness, displaying  amid  primeval  forests 
the  triumphs  of  Art,  and  rearing  a 
temple  to  the  God  of  Nature  in  her 
deepest  solitudes.  Stream  and  lake, 
field  and  forest,  wiU  yet  be  converted 
to  the  uses  of  commerce  and  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  long  afler  the  Red  man  and 
the  buffalo  have  disappeared  from  the 

Slains,  the  fair,  white-skinned  sons  of 
aphet  will  "increase  and  multiply" 
upon  the  prairies  of  the  West. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  aborigines  of  America, 
from  the  Frozen  Sea  to  Cape  Horn, 
and  the  unceasing  spread  over  its  plains 
of  the  people  and  religion  of  Europe, 
two  designs  of  Providence — or  rather, 
perhaps,  one  grand  plan  seems  to  dawn 
upon  us.  Are  we  not  warranted  in 
supposing  that  Providence  so  long  held 
America  from  our  knowledge,  in  order 
that  Christianity,  after  fighting  its  way 
to  a  contested  supremacy  in  the  Old 
World,  might  there  find  a  new  world 
in  which  to  develope  itself  untram- 
melled; and  that  tne  northern  and 
largest  half  of  that  continent  was  re- 
served for  the  noblest  of  human  races, 
the  Anglo-Saxon?    The  blessings  of 


Christianity,  the  freedom  and  energy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons — do  not  these  sum 
up  all  that  a  land  can  wish  ?  And  these 
are  the  gifts  of  America.  Fast  and 
surely  the  wave  of  emigration  is  moving 
over  the  prairies  of  the  Far  West ; 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  mankind  are  advancing  abreast, 
"  like  an  army  with  banners,"  thirteen 
miles^  every  year.  Fearlessly  the  pio- 
neers of  that  vast  host  plunge  into  the 
wild  places  of  nature,  armed  only  with 
their  axe  and  their  Bible.  Let  them 
cherish  that  Bible,  and  their  empire 
will  flourish.  It  is  the  charter  by  which 
they  hold  the  land.  It  was  to  make 
way  for  Christianity  and  a  new  civili- 
sation that  the  old  tribes  were  per- 
mitted to  die  out ;  and  to  carry  these 
to  their  fullest  development  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  race  which  has  succeeded 
them.  May  they  be  true  to  their  mis- 
sion 1 

In  the  course  of  ages  yet  to  roll^ 
should  Christianity,  amid  the  cor- 
ruptions of  old  civilisation  and  the 
violence  of  infidel  revolutions,  become 
lifeless  in  Europe,  and  the  rude  but 
regenerating  arms  of  the  Muscovites 
spread  in  tnumph  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic — America,  let  us  hope,  will 
still  reflect  to  her  sunny  skies,  from 
her  thousand  hills  and  rivers,  a  land  of 
Christians;  and  then  and  there  will 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  overshadowing  the 
fane  of  their  tiny  but  brilliant  home  in 
Britain,  erect  their  mighty  empires^ 
unrivalled  and  omnipotent^  the  lords 
of  the  New  World. 
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TBB  ATT0R5BT'l  APPRXMTICB  OF  BKISTOL— COITIRUCD. 


To  a  provincial  attorney's  apprentice, 
full  of  literary  aspiration,  disgusted 
with  his  position  in  life,  yet  with  no 
immediate  prospect  of  a  better,  there 
was  but  one  outlook  of  any  reasonable 
hope  or  promise — the  chance  of  being 
able,  in  the  meantime,  to  form  some 
sort  of  connexion  with  London  perio- 
dicals  or  publishers.  Accordingly, 
this  was  the  scheme  that  Chatterton, 
whose  highest  printed  venture  hitherto 
had  been  in  the  columns  of  Felix  Far^ 
ley's  Bristol  Jonmal,  set  himself  to 
realize. 

His  first  attempt  was  upon  Dodsley, 
the  publisher  of  Pail-Mall,  the  brother 
And  successor  in  business  of  the  more 
celebrated  Robert  Dodsley,  the  author 
of  the  **  Muse  in  Livery,"  and  other 
trifles  of  some  note  in  their  day,  and 
the  projector,  along  with  Burke,  of  the 
Annual  Register.     The  Dodslevs,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  had  published  a 
standard  collection  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern English  poetry,  to  which,  it  was 
understood,  additions  would  be  made 
in  subsequent  editions.      This  fact  $ 
the  notoriety  of  the  Annual  Register, 
then  in  the  tenth  year  of  its  existence; 
probably,  also,  the  circumstance,  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  a  young 
litterateur,  that  in  that  periodical  there 
was  a  department  for  literary  contri- 
butions and  i)oetry ;  all  pointed  Dods- 
ley out  to  Chatterton  as  a  likely  per- 
son for  his  purpose.     Acconlingly,  one 
morning    towards   the   Christmas    of 
1768,  the  worthy  publisher,  entering 
his  shop  in  Pull-Mall,  finds  among  his 
letters  one  from  Bristol,  addressed  in 
a  neat  small   hand,   and  worded  as 
follows  :— 

**  Bristol,  December  2Ut,  1768. 

''Sir, — I  take  this  method  to  acquaint 
you  that  I  can  procure  copies  of  several 
ancient  poems,  and  an  interlude,  per- 
haps the  oldest  dramatic  piece  extant, 
wrote  by  one  Rowley,  a  priest  of  Bris- 
tol, who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Edward  IV.  If  these  pieces 
will  bo  of  service  to  vou,  at  vour  com- 


mand  copies  shall  be  sent  to  you  by  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  B. 

"  Please  to  direct  to  D.  B.,  to  be  left 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Chatterton,  Beddiffa 
Hill,  Bristol.*' 

In  reply  to  this  Dodsley  probably 
sent  an  mtimation  to  the  enect  that  lie 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  poems  in 
Question,  particularly  the  interlude; 
lor  the  following  letter,  turned  up  long 
ailerwards,  along  with  the  foreffoing» 
amon^  the  loose  papers  in  Dodsley  • 
countm^-house,  looks  as  if  Chatterton 
had  at  least  received  a  reply  to  his 
note: — 

<*  Briftol,  reh.  16, 1740. 

"  Sir, — Having  intelligence  that  the 
tragedy  of  ^lla  was  in  oeinff,  after  a 
long  and  laborious  search  1  was  to 
happy  as  to  attain  a  sieht  of  it.  Struck 
with  the  beauties  of  it,  I  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  it  to  send  you ;  but  the 
present  possessor  absolutely  deniet  to 
give  me  one,  unless  I  give  him  one 
guinea  for  a  consideration.  As  I  am 
unable  to  procure  such  a  sum,  I  made  a 
search  for  another  copy,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. Unwilling  such  a  beauteous  piece 
should  be  lost,  I  have  made  bold  to 
apply  ^to  you.  Several  gentlemen  of 
learning  who  have  seen  it  join  with  me 
in  praising  it.  I  am  far  from  having 
any  mercenary  views  for  myself  in  the 
aiuiir ;  and,  was  I  able,  would  print  it 
at  my  own  risk.  It  is  a  perfect  tragedy 
•^the  plot  clear ;  the  language  spirited ; 
and  the  songs  (interspersed  in  it)  flow- 
ing, poetical,  and  elegantly  simple  ;  the 
similes  judiciously  applied,  and,  though 
wrote  m  the  age  of  llenry  VI.,  not  in- 
ferior to  many  of  the  present  aee.  If  I 
can  procure  a  copy,  with  or  wiUiout  the 
gratification,  it  shall  be  immediately  sent 
to  you.  The  motive  that  actuates  me 
to  do  this,  is  to  convince  the  world  that 
the.  monks  (of  whom  some  have  so  des- 

Eicable  an  opinion)  were  not  such  block- 
eads  as  generally  thought,  and  that 
ffood  poetry  might  be  wrote  in  the  dark 
days  of  superstition,  as  well  as  in  these 
more  enlightened  ages-  An  immediate 
answer  will  oblige.    I  shall  not  receive 
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your  fayour  as  for  myself,  but  as  your 
agent.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

**  Thomas  Chatterton. 

"P.S. — My  reason  for  concealing  my 
name  was,  lest  my  master  (who  is  now 
out  of  town)  should  see  my  letters,  and 
think  I  neglected  his  business.  Direct 
for  me  on  KedcHife  Hill. 

[Here  followed  an  extract  from  the 
tragedy,  as  a  specimen  of  its  style.] 

*'  The  whole  contains  about  one  thou- 
sand lines.  If  it  should  not  suit  you,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
calculate  the  expenses  of  printing  it,  as 
I  will  endeavour  to  publish  it  by  sub- 
scription on  my  own  account. 

"  To  Mr.  James  Dodsley,  Bookseller, 
Pall-Mail,  London." 

This  clumsy  attempt  to  extract  a 

fuinea  from  the  publisher  (Chatterton 
ad  probably  just  finished  his  own  ma- 
nuscript of  JElla,  and  did  not  like  the 
notion  of  copying  out  so  long  a  poem 
on  mere  chance)  very  naturally  failed. 
Mr.  Dodsley  did  not  think  the  specula- 
tion worth  risking  a  guinea  on;  and 
'ASlla  a  Tragycal  JSnterliide,  or  Dis- 
coorseynge  Tragedie,  xcrotten  by  Thomas 
Rowllie ;  plaiedd  before  Mastre  Canynge, 
atte  hy.n  Howse,  nempte  the  Rodde 
Lodge"  remained  useless  among  Chat- 
terton's  papers. 

Chatterton wasnot daunted.  Among 
the  notabilities  of  the  time  with  whose 
names  his  own  excursions  in  the  field 
of  literature  necessarily  made  him  ac- 
quainted, there  was  one  towards  whom, 
for  many  reasons,  he  felt  specially  at- 
tracted— the  ingenious  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  then  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
fifby-two,  leading  his  life  of  luxurious 
gossip  and  literary  ease,  between  his 
town  house  in  Arlington-street,  Picca- 
dilly, and  his  country  seat  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  Twickenham.  Known  in 
the  world  of  letters  by  his  Castle  of 
Otranto,  his  tragedy  of  The  Mysterious 
Mother,  his  Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors,  and  other  various  pro- 
ductionsy  Walpole  was  at  that  time 
busy  in  collecting  additional  materials 
for  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  JSng- 
landf  the  publication  of  which  he  had 
begun  in  1761.  It  is  on  this  circum- 
stuice  that  Chatterton  fastens.  One 
evening  in  March,  1769,  Mr.  Walpole, 
sitting,  we  will  suppose,  by  his  library 
fire  in  Arlington-street,  has  a  packet 
brought  him  by  his  bookseller,  Mr. 
Bathoe,  of  the  Strand  (the  first  man, 
by  th«  bye,  that  kept  a  circulating 
library    in   Liondon).      Opening  the 


packet,  he  finds,  first  of  all>  the  fol- 
lowing note : — 

**  Sir, — Being  versed  a  little  in  anti- 
quities, I  have  met  with  several  curious 
manuscripts,  among  which  the  following 
may  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  future 
edition  of  your  truly  entertaining  ^nec- 
dotes  of  Painting,  In  correcting  the 
mistakes  (if  any)  in  the  notes,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  your  most  humble  8er« 
vant, 

'<  Thomas  Chattebton. 

*«  Bristol,  March  25,  Corn-street." 

Appended  to  this  short  note  were 
several  pages  of  antique  writing,  en- 
titled, •*  The  Ryse  of  Peyncteyne  in 
Englande,  wroten  by  T,  Rowlie,  1469, 
for  Mastre  Canynge,"  and  commencing 
as  follows: — "Pevnctynge  ynn  Eng. 
land  haveth  of  ould  tyme  bin  yn  use  ; 
for  saieth  the  Roman  wry ters,  the  Bry. 
tonnes  dyd  depycte  themselves,  yn 
soundrie  wyse,  of  the  fourmes  of  the 
Sonne  and  moono  wyth  the  heerbe 
woade:  albeytte  I  doubte  theie  were 
no  skylled  carvellers."  After  which 
introduction,  the  document  went  on  to 
give  biographical  notices  of  certain 
distinguished  painters  that  flourished 
in  England  during  Saxon  times  and  in 
the  early  Norman  reigns.  Attached  to 
the  document  were  explanatory  notes 
in  Chatterton*s  own  name.  One  of 
these  notes  informed  Walpole  who 
Rowley,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
MS.  was: — "His  merit  as  a  biogra- 
pher and  historiographer  is  great ;  as 
a  poet  still  greater :  some  of  his  pieces 
would  do  honour  to  Pope;  and  the 
person  under  whose  patronage  they 
may  appear  to  the  world  will  lay  the 
Englishman,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
poet,  under  eternal  obligation."  An- 
other note  performed  the  uke  biographi- 
cal office  for  Canynge,  that  ''Maecenas 
of  his  time ;"  and  a  third  conveyed 
the  information  that  one  John,  the  se- 
cond abbot  of  Saint  Austin's  in  Bristol, 
mentioned  in  the  text  as  "  the  fyrste 
Englyshe  paynstere  in  o^les,"  was 
also  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age  (a.d. 
1 186),  and  gave,  as  a  specimen  of  his 
poetry,  three  stanzas  on  Richard  I. 
Finally,  Chatterton  oifered  to  put 
Walpole  in  possession  of  still  other 
particulars  from  the  same  source. 

Whether  from  the  suddenness  and 
natvete  of  the  attack,  or  from  the  stupe- 
fjring  effects  of  the  warm  air  of  his 
library  on  a  March  evening,  Walpole 
was  completely  taken  in.      He  can 
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hardly  have  glanced  over  the  whole 
letter,  when,  really  interested  by  its 
contents,  he  takes  his  pen  and  writes 
the  following  reply : — 

••  Arlington-it.,  March  28,  1769. 

•*SiR, — I  cannot  but  think  myself 
singularly  obliged  by  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being 
acquainted,  when  I  road  your  very  cu- 
rious and  kind  letter,  which  I  have  this 
minute  received.  I  give  you  a  thousand 
thanks  for  it,  and  for  the  very  obliging 
offer  you  make  of  communicating  your 
manuscript  to  me.  What  you  have  al- 
ready sent  me  is  valuable  and  full  of  in- 
formation ;  but,  instead  of  correcting 
you,  sir,  you  are  far  more  able  to  cor- 
rect me.  I  have  not  the  happiness  of 
understanding  the  Saxon  language,  and, 
without  your  learned  notes,  should  not 
have  been  able  to  comprehend  Rowley's 
text. 

<*  As  a  second  edition  of  my  Anecdotes 
was  published  last  year,  1  must  not 
flatter  myself  that  a  third  will  be  wanted 
soon  ;  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  lay  up 
any  notices  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  ex- 
tract for  me,  and  send  me  at  your  leisure : 
for,  as  it  is  uncertain  when  I  may  use 
them,  I  would  by  no  means  borrow  or 
detain  your  MSS. 

"  Give  me  leave  to  ask  you  where 
Rowley's  poems  arc  to  be  found.  I 
should  not  be  sorry  to  print  them,  or  at 
least  a  specimen  of  them,  if  they  have 
never  been  printed. 

**  The  Abbot  John's  verses  that  you 
have  given  me  are  wonderful  for  their 
harmony  and  spirit,  though  there  are 
some  words  that  I  do  not  understand. 
You  do  not  point  out  exactly  the  time 
when  he  lived,  which  I  wish  to  know, 
as  I  suppose  it  was  long  before  John  al 
Ectry's  discovery  of  oil-painting  :  if  so, 
it  confirms  what  I  have  guessed,  and 
have  hinted  in  my  Anecdotes,  that  oil- 
painting  was  known  here  much  earlier 
than  that  discovery  or  revival. 

**  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more 
questions  now,  sir ;  but  Hatter  myself, 
from  the  urbanity  and  politeness  you 
have  already  shown  me,  that  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  conduit  you.  I  hope, 
too,  you  will  forgive  the  simplicity  of 
my  direction,  as  you  havp  favoured  me 
with  none  other. — I  am,  sir,  your  much 
obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

**  Horace  Walpole. 

**  P.S. — Be  so  good  as  to  direct  to  Mr. 
Walpole,  Arlington-street." 

Chattcrton  was  highly  elated.  lie 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  great 
Horace  Walpole,  written  as  from  an 
equal  to  an  equal!     How  difierently 


men  of  that  stamp  treat  one  from  Uie 
Catcotts,  the  Barretts,  and  other  local 
low-bom  vulgarities !  In  haste  to  ac- 
knowledge such  politeness,  he  sends 
off  a  supplementary  *'  Historie  of 
Peynctcrs  yn England,  bie  T.  Rowlie  ;" 
containing  also  sketches  of  two  new 
poets,  Ecca,  a  Saxon  bishop  of  the 
year  557,  and  Elman,  a  Saxon  bishop 
of  the  same  epoch,  with  specimens  of 
their  verses,  translated  from  the  origi. 
nal  Saxon  by  Rowley.  He  adds  some 
more  verses  of  the  Abbot  John's,  and 
promises  a  complete  transcript  of  Row- 
ley's works  as  soon  as  he  shall  have 
had  time  to  make  one.  At  the  same 
time  he  gives  Walpole  a  confidential 
account  of  himself  and  his  prospects. 
This  part  of  the  letter  is  lost ;  but 
Walpole  thus  states  his  recollection  of 
its  tenor : — 

"  He  informed  me  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  widow,  who  supported  him 
with  great  difficulty  ;  that  he  was  a 
clerk  or  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  bnt 
had  a  taste  and  turn  for  more  elegant 
studies ;  and  hinted  a  wish  that  I  would 
assist  him  with  my  interest  in  emerging 
out  of  so  dull  a  profession,  by  procuring 
him  some  place  in  which  he  could  pur- 
sue his  natural  bent." 

Clearly  Chatterton  was  never  so 
near  telling  the  whole  truth  as  when, 
touched  by  Walpole's  politeness,  he 
thus  addressed  him  as  his  only  avail- 
able friend.  One  is  sorrv  that  he  did 
not  try  the  eflect  of  a  fuU  confession. 
Had  Walpole  received  a  letter  from 
his  unknown  coiTcspondent,  convey- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  foregoing  parti- 
culars, this  farther  acknowleogment, 
that,  what  he  (Chatterton)  had  sent 
to  liim  (AValpole)  was  not  a  real  ex- 
tract from  a  NI8.  but  a  forgery  ;  that, 
for  more  than  a  year,  he  had  been 
palming  off  similar  forgeries  on  various 
parties  in  Bristol ;  but  that  now  he 
was  heartily  tired  of  the  cheat,  and 
would  fuin  be  out  of  it,  and  that  if  he 
(Walpole),  with  such  specimens  before 
him  of  his  (Chatterton's)  powers  as 
these  pretended  antiaues  afforded, 
should  be  disposed  to  add  the  kindncfiS 
of  his  practical  assistanco  to  that  of 
his  forgiveness  for  the  trick  attempted 
on  him,  he  would  thereby  earn  the 
writer's  lasting  gratitude  and  save  a 
life  not  yet  whoTlv  irretrievable— one 
wonders  sreatly  what,  in  such  curcum- 
stances,  Horace  Walpole  would  have 
done  !    Would  the  reflection  in  the 
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library  in  Arlington-street  have  been 
**  The  impudent  young  scoundrel  I  I 
•will  write  to  his  master,"  or  **Poor 
yoong  fellow !  he  throws  himself  upon 
me,  and  I  must  do  something  for  him." 
Unfortunately   Chatterton   did  not 
put  it  in  Walpole*s  option  whether  he 
would  be  thus  generous.     He  lefb  the 
virtuoso  to  discover  the  fact  of  the 
imposture  for  himself.     Nor  was  it 
dimcult  to  do.     On  the  very  second 
reading  of  the  commimication,  to  which, 
in  a  moment  of  credulity,  he  had  re* 
turned  so    polite  a  reply.  'Walpole, 
sufficiently  alive,  one  would  think,  to 
the  possibility  of  a  literary  trick — his 
own  Castle  of  Otranto  had  been  pub- 
lished as  a  pretended  translation  from 
a  black-letter  book  printed  at  Naples 
in  1529 ;  and  he  had  but  recently  been 
implicated  in  the  Ossian  business — 
must  have  begun  to  suspect  that  all 
was  not  right.      A  series  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  painters  till  then  unheard  of ;  a 
new  poet  of  the  twelfth  century  writ- 
ing a  poem  on  Richard  I.  in  perfectly 
modem  metre ;  and  a  new  poet  of  the 
fifteenth,  advertised  as  havmg  lefl  nu- 
merous poems  and  other  writings  still 
extant  in  Bristol — all  this  in  one  letter 
was  too  much  to  swallow ;  and  little 
wonder  if,  as  he  afterwards  said,  his 
reflection  was  that  **  somebody  having 
met  his  Anecdotes  on  Painting  had  a 
mind  to  laugh  at  him."     But  when  the 
second  letter  came,  bringing  with  it  a 
batch  of  new  painters  and  specimens 
of  two  Saxon  poets  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ;    and  when,  in  this  letter,  the 
writer  explained    his    circumstances, 
and  that  he  was  a  poor  widow's  son 
with  a  turn  for  literature — there  could 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  mat- 
ter.     His  friends.  Gray  and  Mason, 
to  whom  he  showed  the  documents, 
concurred  with  him  in  thinking  them 
forgeries,  and  "  recommended  the  re- 
turning them  without  farther  notice." 
But  Walpole,  with  an  amount  of  good- 
nature for  which  he  does  not  get  credit^ 
did  not  act  so  summarily.      He  took 
the  trouble,  he  says,  to  write  to  a  rela- 
tion of  his,   an  old  lady  residing   at 
Bath,  desiring  her  to  make  inquiries 
about  Chatterton.     The  reply  was  a 
confirmation    of   Chatterton's    story 
about  himself,  but  ''nothing  was  re- 
turned about  his  character."    In  these 
circumstances,  Walpole  discharges  the 
whole  matter  from  his  mind  thus : 


»( 


Being  satisfied  with  my  intelligence 


about  Chatterton,  I  wrote  him  a  letter 
with  as  much  kindness  and  tendcrnesi  as 
if  I  had  been  his  guardian  ;  for,  though 
I  had  no  doubt  of  his  impositions,  such 
a  spirit  of  poetry  breathed  in  his  coinage 
as  interested  me  for  him  :  nor  was  it  a 
grave  crime  in  a  young  bard  to  have 
forged  false  notes  of  hand  that  were  to 
pass  current  only  in  the  parish  of  Par- 
nassus. I  undeceived  him  about  my 
being  a  person  of  any  interest,  and 
urged  to  him  that,  in  duty  and  gratitude 
to  his  mother,  who  had  straitened  her- 
self to  breed  him  up  to  a  profession,  be 
ought  to  labour  in  it,  that  in  her  old  age 
be  might  absolve  his  filial  debt ;  and  I 
told  that,  when  he  should  have  made 
his  fortune,  he  might  unbend  himself 
with  the  studies  consonant  to  his  incli- 
nations. I  told  him  also  that  I  had 
communicated  his  transcripts  to  much 
better  judges,  and  that  they  were  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  authenticity  of 
his  supposed  MSS." 

In  fancying  the  impatient  '*Bah, 
old  gentleman !  don't  I  know  all  that 
myself?"  with  which  the  disappointed 
boy,  reading  this  letter,  must  have  re- 
ceived its  advice,  the  question  is  apt 
to  recur  to  us,  how  it  is  that,  with 
such  evidence  of  the  uselessness  of  ad- 
vice before  their  eyes,  people  are  so 
stupid  as  to  persist  in  giving  it.  But 
the  remark  of  an  eminent  living  statis- 
tician comes  into  our  mind: — "Ad- 
vice," said  he,  '*  probably  saves  a  per- 
centage." And  certainly  this  puts  the 
matter  on  its  right  basis. 

Chatterton  sent  two  letters  in  reply 
to  that  of  Walpole.  In  the  first,  the 
tone  of  which  is  somewhat  downcast, 
he  professes  himself  unable  to  dispute 
with  a  person  of  such  literary  distinc- 
tion, respecting  the  age  of  a  MS. ; 
thanks  him  for  his  advice,  and  ex- 
presses his  resolution  to  follow  it. 
"  Though  I  am  but  sixteen  years,"  he 
says,  ''I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
see  that  poverty  attends  literature." 
The  second  letter,  which  is  dated 
April  14th,  is  more  abrupt.  Here  he 
expresses  his  conviction  that  the  papers 
of  Kowley  are  genuine,  and  requests 
Walpole,  unless  he  should  be  inclined 
to  publish  the  transcripts,  to  return 
them,  as  he  wished  to  give  them  to 
**  Mr.  Barrett,  an  able  antiquary,  now 
writing  the  history  of  Bristol,"  and  had 
no  other  copy. 

When  this  second  note  reached  Ar- 
lington-street,  Walpole  was  on  tiie  eve 
of  a  journey  to  Paris ;  and,  in  the 
hurry,  the  request  to  return  the  MSS. 
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was  not  attended  to.  Agiun  Chatter, 
ton  wrote;  but  as  the  virtuoso  was 
absent,  he  received  no  answer.  It  was 
not  till  after  six  weeks  that  Walpole 
returned  to  London ;  and  then  so  in- 
significant a  matter  was  not  likely  to 
be  remembered.  Towards  the  close  of 
July,  however,  and  when  he  hod  been 
agam  in  town  five  or  six  weeks,  he  was 
reminded  of  his  Bristol  correspondent* 
by  the  receipt  of  what  he  thought  "  a 
smgularly  impertinent  note  :"— 

•*  Sir, — I  cannot  reconcile  your  be- 
haviour to  me  with  the  notions  I  once 
entertained  of  you.  I  think  myself  in- 
jured, sir ;  and,  did  you  not  know  my 
circumstances,  you  would  not  dare  to 
treat  me  thus.  I  have  sent  twice  for  a 
copy  of  the  MSS. ;  no  answer  from  you. 
An  explanation  or  excuse  for  your  si- 
lence would  oblige, 

"  Thomas  Chattebton. 

*•  July  24th." 

Wa1pole*s  conduct,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  note,  we  will  let  himself  relate  :— 

«  My  heart  did  not  accuse  me  of  in- 
solence to  him.  I  wrote  an  answer,  ex- 
postulating with  him  on  his  injustice, 
and  rcnewmg  good  advice ;  but,  upon 
second  thoughts,  reflecting  that  so 
wrong-headed  a  young  man,  of  whom  I 
knew  nothing,  and  whom  I  had  never 
leen,  might  be  absurd  enough  to  print 
my  letter,  I  flung  it  into  the  fire ;  and, 
mapping  up  both  his  poems  and  letters, 
without  taking  a  copy  of  either  (for 
which  I  am  now  sorry),  I  returned  both 
to  him,  and  tliought  ^no  more  of  him  or 
them." 

And  thus  ended  the  correspondence 
between  Walpole  and  Chatter  ton ;  \V  al- 
polo  soon  forgetting  the  whole  affair* 
and  Chatterton  persisting  in  his  bo« 
lief  that,  had  he  not  committed  the 
blunder  of  letting  his  aristocratic  cor- 
respondent know  that  he  was  **  a  poor 
widow's  son,"  he  would  have  fared 
better  at  his  hands.  And  no  doubt 
there  was  something  in  this.  But  of 
all  the  unreasonable  things  ever  done 
by  a  misjudging  public,  certainly  that 
of  condemning  Walpole  to  infamy  for 
his  conduct  in  this  affair,  and  charging 
on  him  all  the  tragic  sc(iucl  of  Chat- 
terton's  life,  is  one  of  the  luoRt  unroa* 
sonablc.  Why,  the  probability  is  that 
Walpole  behaved  better  than  most 
people  would  have  done  under  the  cir« 
cumstances.  Let  any  one  in  the  pre- 
sent day  fancy  how  A«  would  act  if 


some  one>  utterly  unknown  to  hinif 
were  to  try  to  impose  on  him,  in  a  si- 
milar way,  through  the  Post-Ofiioe. 
Would  the  mere  cleverness  of  the  cheat 
take  away  the  instinctive  frown  of  re- 
sentment, and  change  it  into  admiring 
enthusiasm  ?  That  there  may  possibly 
have  been  in  London  at  that  time  per- 
sons of  rare  goodness,  of  overflowing 
tolerance  and  compassion^  that  would 
have  acted  differently  from  the  dilet* 
tante  of  Arlington-street — ^persons  who, 
saying  to  themselves,  *'  Here  is  a  poor 
youn^  micn  of  abilities,  in  a  bad  way/' 
would  have  immediately  called  for  their 
carpet-bags,  and  set  off  for  Bristol  by 
coach,  to  dig  out  the  culprit,  and  lec- 
ture him  soundly,  and  make  a  man  of 
him— we  do  not  deny.  We  fear,  how« 
ever,  that  if  that  time  was  like  the 
present,  such  men  must  have  been 
very  thinly  scattered,  and  very  hard  to 
find.  Looking  back  now  on  the  whole 
scries  of  circumstances,  wo  must,  of 
course,  feel  that  it  was  a  pity  the  cor- 
respondence did  not  lead  to  a  better 
issue  ;  and  Walpole  himself  lived  to 
know  this.  But  as  Burke  has  said,' 
<*  Men  are  wise  with  little  reflection, 
and  good  with  little  self-denial,  in  the 
business  of  all  times  except  their  own." 
Let,  therefore,  such  as  are  disposed  to 
blame  Walpole  in  this  afiiiir,  lay  the 
whole  story  to  heart  in  the  form  of 
this  maxim  for  their  own  guidance  :— 
When  a  young  man  in  dimcultiee  trios 
to  impose  upon  me,  let  me  proceed 
warily  and  considerately  in  exposing 
him,  lest  I  should  be  entertainmg  an 
(errine)  angel  unawares.  And  would 
to  God  more  of  us  acted  so  I 

While  the  correspondence  with  Wal- 
pole had  been  coing  on,  Chatterton 
Lad  not  been  idle.  In  Uie  month  of 
January,  1709,  there  appeared  in  Lon- 
don the  first  number  of  a  new  perio- 
dical called  the  Tavsn  and  Counirff  Ma^ 
gazine,  a  pcrio<iical  somewhat  on  the 
model  of  the  GentlenunCs  Magtuginef 
and  those  other  curious  montUy  col- 
lections of  scraps,  with  which,  eighty 
years  ago,  our  ancestors,  strangers  to 
the  more  elaborate  entertainment  of 
modem  periodicals,  used  to  regale  their 
full-fed  leisure.  Hero  was  an  op- 
portunity for  the  young  litterateur  of 
Bristol.  Accordingly,  in  the  February 
number  (magazines  were  then  publish- 
ed retrospectively,  t.  e.,  at  the  close 
of  the  month  whose  name  they  bore), 
there  appeared  two  contributions  from 
the  pen  of  Chatterton :  the  one  a  prose 
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account  of  tbe  costume  of  Saxon  he- 
tMs,  signed  "  D.  B. ;"  the  other,  a 
little  complimentary  poem  addressed 
to  "  Mr.  Alcock,  the  miniature  painter, 
of  Bristol,"  and  signed  "Asaphides." 
Under  these  signatures  he  continued 
to  contribute  to  the  magazine ;  and  ef- 
fusions of  his,  chiefly  Ossianic  prose^ 
poems,  purporting  to  be  from  the  Saxon 
or  ancient  British,  appeared  in  all  the 
subsequent  numbers  for  the  year  1769, 
except  those  of  June,  September,  and 
October.  In  the  number  for  May  ap- 
peared one  of  the  finest  of  his  minor 
Rowley  poems.  In  short,  at  the  pub- 
lishing office  of  the  Town  and  Country, 
in  London,  the  handwriting  of ''  D.  B.^*' 
of  Bristol,  must  have  been  recognised, 
in  1769,  as  that  of  (me  of  the  estab- 
lished correspondents  of  the  magazine; 
and  in  Bristol  it  must  have  been  a  fact 
known  and  enviously  commented  on 
among  the  Carys,  the  Smiths,  the 
Kators,  and  other  young  men  of  Chat* 
terton's  acquaintance,  that  he  could 
have  his  pieces  printed  as  oflen  as  he 
liked  in  a  London  periodical.  Chat- 
terton  felt  the  immensity  of  the  honour; 
and  there  is  extant  a  somewhat  unve- 
racious  letter  of  his  to  a  distant  rela- 
tive, **  a  breechesmaker  in  Salisbury," 
in  which  he  brags  of  it.  He  tells  the 
breeches-maker,  at  the  same  time,  of  his 
correspondence  with  Walpole.  **  It 
ended,"  he  says,  "as  most  such  do. 
I  differed  ^from  him  in  the  age  of  a 
MS. ;  he  insists  upon  his  superior  ta- 
lents, which  is  no  proof  of  that  supe- 
riority. We  possibly  may  engage 
publicly  in  some  one  of  the  periodical 
publications,  though  I  know  not  who 
will  give  the  onset." 

The  Toum  and  Country  Magazine 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  metropo- 
litan print  to  which  Chatterton  was  a 
contributor  during  the  year  1769.  But 
in  the  beginning  of  1770,  he  succeeded 
in  another  venture,  and  bec^ne  the 
correspondent  also  of  a  London  news- 
paper. 

The  newspapers  of  that  day  were 
by  no  means  such  as  we  now  see.  The 
largest  of  them  consisted  of  but  a  sin- 
gle sheet,  corresponding  in  size  with 
our  small  evening  papers,  such  as  the 
Ghbe  or  the  Standard,  Their  con- 
tents, too,  were  neither  so  various  nor 
to  elaborately  prepared  as  those  of  our 
present  newspapers.  Advertisements, 
paragraphs  of  political  gossip  picked 
tip  outinde  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
add   scraps   of  miscellaneous   town, 


countiy,  and  foreign  newi,  constituted 
nearly  all  that  the  newspaper  then 
offered  to  its  readers.  What  we  now 
call  ''leading  articles,"  were  things 
hardly  known ;  it  was  enough  for  even 
a  metropolitan  journal  to  have  one 
editorial  hand  to  assist  the  publisher ; 
and  the  notion  of  emplo}dng  a  staff  of 
educated  men  to  write  comments  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  day,  was  but  in 
its  mfancy.  The  place,  however,  of 
leading  articles  by  paid  attaches  of  the 
newspaper  was  in  part  supplied  by  the 
voluntary  letters  of  numerous  ano. 
nymous  correspondents  interested  in 

Eolitics,  ahd  glad  to  see  their  lucu- 
rations  in  print.  Men  of  political 
note  sometimes  took  this  mode  of  serv- 
ing the  ends  of  their  party ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  correspondents  of 
newspapers  were  literary  clients  of 
oflicial  men,  or  private  individuals 
scattered  up  and  down  the  country. 
Chief  of  these  unpaid  journalists,  king 
among  the  numberless  Brutuses,  Pub- 
licolas,  and  Catos,  that  told  the  nation 
its  grievances  through  the  colunms  of 
the  newspapers,  was  the  terrible  Ju- 
nius of  the  Public  Advertiser,  The  bold- 
est of  his  letters  was  perhaps  that  con- 
taining his  **  address  to  the  king," 
which  was  published  on  the  19th  of 
December,  1769.  The  excitement  that 
followed  this  letter,  and  above  all  the 
report  that  the  publisher,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Woodfall,  was  to  be  brought  to  account 
for  it  before  the  public  tribunals,  pro* 
duced  a  crisis — some  called  it  a  panic, 
some  a  jubilee — in  the  newspaper 
world. 

The  other  newspapers  were,of  course, 
anxious  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  eclat 
which  the  threatened  prosecution  con- 
ferred on  the  Public  Advertiser,  Ac- 
cordingly, to  reassure  its  correspon- 
dents, and  to  convince  its  subscribers 
of  its  unflinching  liberalism  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  the  Middlesex  Joumalf 
a  bi-weekly  newspaper  of  the  day,  not 
far  behind  the  Advertiser  in  credit^ 
hastened  to  put  forth  the  following 
manifesto  :-— 

'*  William  George  Edmunds  of  Shoe- 
lane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew^s, 
Holborn,  Gent.,  maketh  oath  and  saieth, 
that  he  will  not  at  any  time  declare  the 
name  of  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  send  any  papers  to  the  Middletex 
JoumaljOr  ChronieU  ofLibertp^or  any  ot  her 
pttblication  in  which  he  shall  be  con« 
cerned,  without  tbe  exprtss  consent  and 
direction  of  the  author  of  such  paper  ( 
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and  that  be  will  not  make  any  discovery 
by  which  any  of  his  authors  can  be  found 
out ;  and  that  he  will  eive  to  the  public, 
in  the  fairest  and  fullest  manner,  all 
such  essays,  dissertations,  and  other 
writings,  without  any  alteration,  so  far 
as  he  can  or  ought,  consistently  with 
the  duty  of  an  honest  man,  a  good  mem- 
ber of  society,  a  friend  to  his  country, 
and  a  loyal  subject. — W.  G.  Edmunds. 
*•  Sworn  at  the  Mansion  House,  Lon- 
don, January  1st,  1770,  before  me, 

**  W.  Beckford,  Mayor." 

"  N.B Mr.  E.  makes  it  a  general 

rule  to  destroy  all  MSS.  as  soon  as 
they  are  composed  for  the  j)ress.  If 
any  gentleman,  however,  is  desirous  of 
having  his  MSS.  returned  to  him,  Mr. 
E.  begs  that  the  words  *  to  be  returned,* 
may  be  in  large  letters  at  the  end  of  the 
originals.  In  that  case,  they  shall  be 
preserved  and  delivered  up  to  any  per- 
son who  shall  bring  an  order  for  that 
purpose  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the 
original." 

This  manifesto  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
copied  by  us  from  the  Middlesex  Jour- 
naliov  February  Gth,  1770,  and  which 
was  repeated  in  succeeding  numbers, 
probably  caught  Chatterton's  eye  in 
Bristol,  and  determined  his  already 
cherished  intention  of  trying  his  hand 
at  a  newspaper  article.  Accordingly 
he  plunges  at  once  in  medias  res.  There 
hasjust  been  a  chancre  of  ministry.  The 
Duke  of  Graflon,  the  favourite  victim 
of  Junius,  bad  just  resigned,  and  given 
place,  for  some  secret  court  reason,  to 
the  goggle-eyed  Lord  North.  Chat- 
terton  hearing  much  talk  about  this 
afiair,  thinks  it  a  good  topic  for  his 

Eurpose,  and,  stealing  a  forenoon  from 
is  office- work,  pens,  m  a  style  mimick- 
ed after  that  of  Junius,  a  *' letter  to 
the  Duke  of  G  ■  ■  n,"  in  which  he  in- 
forms that  illustrious  personage  that 
his  resignation  has  "  caused  more  spe- 
culation than  any  harlenuinade  he  has 
already  acted ;"  and  teUs  him  that,  as 
he  had  been  all  alone  the  tool  of  Bute, 
to  whom  he  was  at  nrst  recommended 
by  hia  "  happy  vacuity  of  invention," 
so  now  it  is  j)ute*s  influence  that  has 
dismissed  him.  This  missive  ho  dates 
"Bristol,  Februa^  10,"  and  si^ns 
"  Decimus."  Mr.  Edmunds,  receivmg 
it  in  his  sanctum  in  Shoe-lane,  glances 
over  it,  thinks  it  tolerably  smart,  and 
prints  it.  Whether  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton ever  saw  it,  poor  fellow,  we  do  not 
know;  if  he  dia,  "one  wasp  more" 
would  bo  his  very  natural  reflection ; 


and  he  would  go  on  sipping  his  choco* 
late. 

Chatterton*s  next  contribution  to 
the  Middlesex  Journal,  or  at  least  the 
next  that  Mr.  Edmunds  thought  pro- 
per to  print,  was  one  with  tne  same 
signature,  dated  "Bristol,  April  10, 
1770,"  and  addressed  to  that  much* 
abused  female  the  Princess  Dowager 
of  Wales,  the  mother,  and,  as  people 
said,  manager  of  the  king.  Here  is  a 
specimen — Junius,  it  will  be  observed^ 
to  the  very  cadence  :— 

"By  you  men  of  no  principles  were 
thrust  into  offices  they  did  not  know 
how  to  discharge,  and  honoured  with 
trusts  they  accepted  only  to  violate; 
being  made  more  conspicuously  mean 
by  communicating  error  and  often  vice 
to  the  character  of  the  person  who  pro- 
moted them.  None  but  a  sovereign 
power  can  make  little  villains  dange- 
rous; the  nobly  vicious,  the  daringly 
ambitious,  only  rise  from  themselves. 
Without  the  influence  of  ministerial  au- 
thority, Mansfleld  had  been  a  pettifog- 
ging attorney,  and  Warburton  a  bust- 
Rng  country  curate.  The  flrst  had  not 
lived  to  bury  the  substance  of  our  laws 
in  the  shadows  of  his  explanations ;  nor 
would  the  latter  have  confounded  re- 
ligion with  deism,  and  proved  of  no  use 
to  either.  *  *  •  The  state  of  affairs 
very  much  resembles  the  eve  of  the 
troubles  of  Charles  I.  Unhappy  mo- 
narch !  thou  hast  a  claim,  a  dear  bonght 
claim,  to  our  pity ;  nothing  but  thy 
death  could  purchase  it.  Hadst  thou 
died  quietly  and  in  peace,  thou  hadst 
died  infamous :  thy  misfortunes  were 
the  only  happy  means  of  saving  thee 
from  the  book  of  shame.  What  a  pa- 
rallel could  the  freedom  of  an  English 
pen  strike  out !" 

This  letter  was  written  on  a  Tues- 
day. On  the  Saturday,  or,  more 
probably,  on  the  Monday  following,  a 
tremendous  denouement  took  place, 

Chatterton,  amonff  his  other  ecoon- 
tricities,  had  often  been  heanl  to  talk 
familiarly  of  suicide.  One  evening, 
for  example,  pullins  out  a  pistol  in  the 
presence  of  some  ofliis  companions,  ho 
had  placed  it  to  his  forehead,  saying, 
"  Now,  if  one  had  but  courage  to  draw 
the  trigger  1"  Nor  was  this  mere 
juvenile  aflectation.  Hateful  from  the 
first,  Chatterton's  position  in  Bristol 
had  by  this  time  become  unendurable 
to  him.  All  his  literary  honours,  as 
contributor  to  a  London  magazine  and 
correspondent  of  a  London  newspaper, 
were  as  nothing  when  put  in  tne  ba- 
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lance  against  his  present  servitude. 
If  there  were  seasons  when,  sanguine 
in  his  hopes  of  a  better  future,  he  was 
able  to  keep  his  disgust  within  bounds, 
there  were  others  where  it  rose  to  a 
perfect  frenzy. 

Such  a  season  seems  to  have  been 
the  week  in  which  the  foregoing  letter 
was  written  for  the  Middlesex  Journal, 
From  some  circumstance  or  other 
Chatterton  was  that  week  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  asking  Burgum  for  a 
loan  of  money  ;  which  Burgum,  at  the 
lost  moment,  refused.  Chatterton  has 
thus  perpetuated  the  fact — 

"  When  wildly  squandering  everything  I  got, 
On  books  and  learning,  and  the  Lord  knows 

what; 
Could    Burgum  then — my  critic,    patron, 

friend — 
Without  security,  attempt  to  lend  ? 
No,  that  would  be  imprudent  in  the  man : 
Accuse  him  of  imprudence  if  you  can !" 

This  disappointment  throws  him  into 
a  state  of  humour  bordering  on  the 
suicidal ;  and,  being  left  alone  in  his 
master's  office  on  the  Saturday  fore- 
noon following,  he  displays  it  by  pen- 
ning a  kind  of  satirical  will  or  suicide's 
farewell  to  the  world.  This  extraordi- 
nary document,  which  is  still  extant, 
is  headed  thus,  "All  this  wrote  be- 
tween 11  and  2  o'clock,  Saturday,  in 
the  utmost  distress  of  mind,  April  14, 
1 770 ;"  and  after  some  fifty  lines  of 
verse  addressed  to  Burgum,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Catcott>  and  Barrett,  it  proceeds 
as  follows : 

"  This  is  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  me,  Thomas  Chatterton,  of  the  City 
of  Bristol ;  being  sound  in  body,  or  it 
is  the  fault  of  my  last  surgeon ;  the 
soundness  of  my  mind  the  coroner  and 
jury  are  to  be  judges  of — desiring  them 
to  take  notice  that  the  most  perfect 
masters  of  human  nature  in  Bristol 
ditfUngnish  me  by  the  title  of  '  the  mad 
genius/  therefore,  if  I  do  a  mad  action. 
It  is  conformable  to  every  action  of  my 
life,  which  all  savoured  of  insanity. 

"  Item. — If,  after  my  death,  which 
will  happen  to-morrow  night  before 
eight  o  clock,  being  the  feast  of  the 
resurrection,  the  coroner  and  jury  bring 
it  in  lunacy,  I  will  and  direct  that  Paul 
Farr,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  Flower,  at 
their  joint  expense,  cause  my  body  to 
be  interred  in  the  tomb  of  my  fathers, 
and  raise  the  monument  over  my  body 
to  the  height  of  four  feet  five  inches, 
placing  the  present  flat  stone  on  the 
top,  and  adding  six  tablets. 


[Here  follow  directions  for  certain 
engravings  to  be  placed  on  the  six  tab- 
lets ;  viz.  on  two  of  them,  fronting  each 
other,  certain  heraldic  achievements; 
on  another  an  inscription,  in  old  English 
characters,  to  his  ancestor  Guatevine 
Chatterton,  A.  D.  1210 ;  on  another  an 
inscription,  in  the  same  character,  to 
another  ancestor,  Alanus  Chatterton, 
A.D.  1415 ;  on  another  an  inscription, 
in  Roman  letters,  to  the  memory  of  his 
father  ;  and  on  the  remaining  one  tbiS| 
an  epitaph  to  himself : — 

"  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

**  THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 

"  Reader,  judge  not ;  if  thou  art  a 
Christian,  believe  that  he  shall  be  judg- 
ed by  a  supreme  power :  to  that  power 
alone  is  he  now  answerable/*] 

"  And  I  will  and  direct  that  if  the 
coroner's  inquest  brine;  it  in  feh-de-te, 
the  said  monument  shall  be  notwith- 
standing erected.  And  if  the  said  Paul 
Farr  and  John  Flower  have  souls  so 
Bristolish  as  to  refuse  this  my  request, 
they  will  transmit  acopy  of  my  will  to  the 
Society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
whom  I  hereby  empower  to  build  the 
said  monument  according  to  the  afore- 
said directions.  And  if  they,  the  said 
Paul  Farr  and  John  Flower,  should 
build  the  said  monument,  I  will  and  di- 
rect that  the  second  edition  of  my  Kew 
Garden*  shall  be  dedicated  to  them 
in  the  following  dedication,  *■  To  Paul 
Farr  and  John  Flower,  Esqrs.,  this 
book  is  most  humbly  dedicated  by  the 
author's  ghost.' 

**  Item I  give  all  my  vigour  and  fire 

of  youth  to  Mr.  George  Catcott,  being 
sensible  he  is  most  in  want  of  it. 

**  Item. — From  the  same  charitable 
motive,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Camplin,  sen.,  all  my  humility. 
To  Mr.  Burgum  all  my  prosody  and 
grammar,  likewise  one  moiety  of  my 
modesty ;  the  other  moiety  to  any  young 
lady  who  can  prove,  without  blushing, 
that  she  wants  that  valuable  commodity. 
To  Bristol  all  my  spirit  and  disinte- 
restedness, parcels  of  goods  unknown 
on  her  quay  since  the  days  of  Canning 
and  Rowley.  ('Tis  true,  a  charitable 
gentleman,  one  Mr.  Colston,  smuggled 
a  considerable  quantity  of  it;  but,  it  being 
proved  that  he  was  a  Papist,  the  wor- 
shipful society  of  aldermen  endeavoured 
to  throttle  him  with 'the  oath  of  alle- 
giance). I  leave  also  my  religion  to  Dr. 
Cutts  Barton,  Dean  of  Bristol,  hereby 
empowering  the  sub-sacrist  to  strike 
him  on  the  head  when  he  goes  to  sleep 
in  church.  My  powers  of  utterance  I 
give  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Broughton,  hoping 
he  will  employ  them  to  a  better  purpose 
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than  reading  lectures  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  1  leaye  the  Re?.  Mr.  Cat- 
oott  some  little  of  my  free-thinking,  that 
he  may  put  on  spectacles  of  reason,  and 
see  how  vilely  he  is  duped  in  believing 
the  Scriptures  literally.  (I  wish  he  and 
his  brother  George  would  know  how  far 
I  am  their  real  enemy ;  but  I  have  an 
unlucky  way  of  raillery,  and,  when  the 
strong  fit  of  satire  is  upon  me,  I  spare 
neither  friend  nor  foe.  This  is  my  ex- 
cuse for  what  I  have  said  of  them  else- 
where). I  leave  Mr.  Ciayfield  the  sin- 
ccrest  thanks  my  gratitude  can  give ; 
and  I  will  and  direct  that  whatever  any 
person  may  think  the  pleasure  of  reading 
my  works  worth,  they  immediately  pay 
their  own  valuation  to  him,  since  it  is 
then  become  a  lawful  debt  to  me,  and 
to  him  as  my  executor  in  this  case. 

'*  I  leave  my  moderation  to  the  poli- 
ticians on  both  sides  of  the  question.  I 
leave  my  generosity  to  our  present  right 
worshipful  mayor,  Thomas  Harris,  Esq. 
I  give  my  abstinence  to  the  company 
at  the  SheriiTs  annual  feast  in  general| 
more  particularly  the  aldermen. 

**  //em.— -I  givo  and  bequeath  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Mease  a  mourning  ring  with 
this  motto,    '  Alas,  poor  Chatterton  !* 

Provided  he  pays  for  it  himself,  //em.— 
leave  the  young  ladies  all  the  letters 
they  have  had  from  me,  assuring  them 
that  they  need  be  under  no  apprehensions 
from  the  appearance  of  my  ghost,  for  I 
die  for  none  of  them.  Item. — I  leave  all 
my  debts,  the  whole  not  five  pounds,  to 
the  payment  of  the  charitable  and  gene- 
rous Chamber  of  Bristol,  on  penalty,  if 
refused,  to  hinder  every  member  from  a 
good  dinner  by  appearing  in  the  form 
of  a  bailiff.  If,  in  defiance  of  this  terri- 
ble spectre,  they  obstinately  persist  in 
refusmg  to  discharge  my  debts,  let  my 
two  creditors  apply  to  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill  of  Rip^nts.  Item. — 1  leave  my 
mother  and  sister  to  the  protection  of 
my  friends,  if  I  have  any. 

*'  Executed  in  the  presence  of  Omnis- 
cience, this  14th  of  April,  1770. 


»» 


'*  TUOMAI  ClLATTERTON. 


Whether  this  eccentric  document 
got  immediately  abroad  among  Chat- 
terton's  friends  does  not  appear; 
anotlicr  document,  however,  written  at 
the  Fame  time  and  in  the  same  ma  1 
mood,  was  sufficiently  efTcctive  to  pro- 
duce a  catastr<vj>hp.  The  Mr.  C'lay- 
ficld  mentioned  with  such  ]>cculiar  res- 
I)ect  in  the  precedin;j;  pafK.'r,  a  distiller 
of  means  and  res]HH'tubiIity,  and  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Lamliert's,  seems  to  huvo 
Y)ocn  a  person  of  more  than  usual  con- 
Bideration  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Lambert*d 
apprentice.      To'  hiu,   accordinglyi 


rather  than  to  any  other  person  in 
Bristol,  he  chose  to  indite  a  letter  con- 
veying his  rash  intention  of  suicide. 
This  Tetter,  not  actually  sent  to  Mr. 
Ciayfield  by  Chatterton,  but  inadver- 
tently left  about,  it  would  appear,  with 
that  gentleman's  address  upon  it,  was 
prematurely  delivered  to  him.  Startled 
by  its  contents,  he  lost  no  time  in  com- 
municating them  to  Mr.  Lambert. 
There  was  an  immediate  constdtation 
among  Chatterton's  friends,  and  Mr. 
Barrett  undertook  to  see  the  insane  lad 
and  reason  with  him  on  the  folly  and 
criminality  of  his  conduct.  Accord* 
ingly  a  long  conversation  took  place 
between  them,  in  which,  to  use  hit 
own  words,  he  took  Chatterton  to  task 
for  the  <*bad  company  and  principlet 
he  had  adopted,"  and  lectured  nim 
seriously  <'on  the  horrible  crime  of 
self-murder,  however  glossed  over  by 
present  libertines.'*  Chatterton  was 
affected  and  shed  tears.  The  next  day, 
however,  he  sent  Mr.  Barrett  the 
following  letter,  the  original  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  :.. 

Sib, — Upon  recollection  I  don't  know 
how  Mr.  Ciayfield  could  come  bv  his 
letter,  as  I  intended  to  give  him  a  letter 
but  did  not.  In  regard  to  my  motives 
for  the  supposed  rashness,  1  shall  ob- 
serve that  I  keep  no  worse  company 
than  mytelf:  I  never  drink  to  excess, 
and  have,  without  vanity,  too  muck 
sense  to  be  attached  to  the  mercenary 
retailers  of  ini(|uity.  No,  it  is  my  pridb, 
my  damn'd  native  unconquerable  raipiy 
that  plunges  me  into  dbtraction.  You 
must  know  that  ninetcen-twcntieths  of 
my«composition  is  pride.  I  must  either 
live  a  slave,  a  servant,  to  have  no  will 
of  my  own,  which  I  may  freely  declare 
as  such  ;  or — die.  Perplexing  alterna- 
tive !  but  it  distracts  me  think  of  it  I 
I  will  endeavour  to  learn  humility,  but 
it  cannot  be  here.  What  it  may  cost 
me  in  the  trial  heaven  knows. 

"  I  am,  your  much  obliged,  unhappy 
humble  servant, 

"  T.  C. 

**  Thnriday  Erenimf." 

Before  this  letter  had  been  written 
by  Chatterton,  one  thing  had  been 
fully  determined  with  regard  to  him. 
Mr.  Lambert  was  no  longer  to  keep 
him  in  his  service.  Even  had  the 
lawyer  himself  been  willing  to  make 
the  attempt,  his  mother,  who  kept 
house  for  him,  an  old  lady  between 
whom  and  Chatterton  there  had  never, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  been  any  kind 
of  cordiality,  would  certainly  not  haT« 
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listened  to  such  a  thing.  What !  sleep 
under  the  same  roof  with  a  profligate 
youn^  scoundrel  that  had  threatened 
to  m&e  away  with  himself?  Find  the 
garret  in  a  welter  some  morning  with 
the  young  rascal's  blood,  and  have  a 
coroner's  inquest  in  the  house  ?  Better 
at  once  ^ve  him  up  his  indentures  and 
be  rid  of  him  1  And  with  this  advice 
of  the  old  lady,  even  the  calmer  de- 
liberations of  Chatterton's  own  friends, 
Barrett,  Catcott,  and  the  rest,  could  not 
but  agree.  So  on  or  about  Monday 
the  16th  of  April,  1770,  it  was  inti- 
mated to  Chatterton  that  he  must  no 
longer  consider  himself  as  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Lambert. 

Tuesday,  the  17  th,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  day  of  Wilkes's  release 
from  prison;  and  on  Thursday,  the 
1 9th,  the  very  day,  as  we  guess,  on 
■which  the  foregoing  letter  to  Mr.  Bar- 
rett was  written,  there  took  place  in 
Bristol  that  dinner,  in  honour  of  the 
patriot,  at  which,  according  to  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  Public  Advertiser, 
the  more  prominent  Liberals  of  the 
place  were  to  assemble  at  "  the  Crown, 
m  the  passage  from  Broad- street  to 


Tower  lane,"  to  eat  their  forty-five  lbs. 
of  meat,  drink  their  forty-five  tankards 
of  ale  and  their  forty-five  bowls  of 
punch,  and  smoke  their  forty-five  pipes 
of  tobacco.  Were  we  wrong,  then,  in 
fancying  that  while  these  guests  were 
makmg  merry  in  the  Crown,  Chatter- 
ton  may  have  been  moodily  perambu- 
lating tne  adjacent  streets  ?  And  shall 
we  be  wrong,  if  we  fancy  farther,  that 
Barrett  was  one  of  the  guests;  that  the 
story  of  Mr.  Lambert's  apprentice  and 
his  intended  suicide  may  have  been 
talked  over  by  the  happy  gentlemen, 
when,  having  finished  their  toasts,  they 
sat  down  at  leisure  to  their  pipes  and 
their  remaining  punch;  and  that  the 
precise  moment  when  Mr.  Barrett  may 
nave  received  the  above  epistle  from 
his  misguided  young  acquaintance  may 
have  been,  when,  after  seeing  the  hic- 
cupin^  Catcott  part  of  the  way  home, 
he  had  just  let  himself  into  his  surgery, 
about  midnight,  with  his  unsteady 
latch-key,  and  begun  to  whistle,  to  as- 
sure the  wakeful  Mrs.  B.  that  he  was 
perfectly  sober  ?  Shade  of  the  surgeon, 
or  his  descendants,  if  he  has  any,  for- 
give us,  if  we  wrong  him  1 
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Cast  out  of  all  chance  of  a  livelihood 
in  his  native  town,  there  was  but  one 
course  open  to  Chatterton :  to  bid  fare- 
well to  Bristol  and  attorneyship,  and 
try  what  he  could  do  in  the  great  lite- 
rary mart  of  London.  Sanguine  as 
were  his  hopes  of  success,^ it  can  have 
cost  him  but  little  thought  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  this  course ;  if,  indeed,  he 
did  not  secretly  congratulate  himself 
that  his  recent  escapade  had  ended  so 
agreeably.  Probably  there  was  buj 
one  thing  that  stood  in  the  way  of  an 
immediate  declaration  by  himself,  after 
the  fracas  was  over,  that  this  was  the 
resolution  he  had  come  to — the  want, 
namely,  of  a  little  money  to  serve  as 
ontfit.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  this 
obstacle  removed  by  the  charitable  de- 
termination of  his  friends,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mr.  Clayfield,  the  Catcotts,  &c.,  to 
make  a  little  subscription  for  hira,  so 
as  to  present  him  with  the  parting 
ffift  of  a  few  pounds,  than  the  tide  of 
leeling  was  turned,  and  from  a  state  of 
despondency,  Chatterton  gave  way  to 
raptures  of  unbounded  joy.    London  I 


London  I  A  few  days,  and  he  should 
have  lefl  the  dingy  quays  of  abomina- 
ble Bristol ;  and  should  be  treading,  in 
the  very  footsteps  of  Goldsmith,  Gar- 
rick,  and  Johnson,  the  liberal  London 
streets ! 

Chatterton  remained  exactly  a  week 
in  Bristol  after  his  dismissal  from  Mr. 
Lambert's;  i.  e,,  from  the  16th  to  the 
24th  of  April.  A  busy  week,  we  may 
suppose  that  must  have  been  to  Mrs. 
Chatterton  and  her  daughter:  shirts 
to  be  made  and  buttoned,  stockings  to 
be  looked  afler,  and  all  Thomas's 
wardrobe  to  be  got  decently  in  order 
against  his  departure.  Poor  fellow  I 
notwithstanding  all  that  idle  people  say 
of  him,  they  know  better;  he  has  a 
proud  spirit,  but  a  good  heart,  and  he 
will  make  his  way  yet  with  the  best  of 
them  I  And  so,  in  their  humble  apart- 
ments, the  widow  and  her  daughter 
ply  their  needles,  talking  of  Thomas 
and  his  prospects,  as  only  a  mother  and 
sister  can. 

The  subject  of  their  conversation, 
meanwhilei  is  generally  out,  going  from 
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street  to  street,  and  taking  leave  of 
his  friends.  Barrett^  the  two  Cateotts, 
Mr.  Alcock,  Mr.  Clayfield.  Burgum, 
Matthew  Mease ;  also  his  younger 
friends,  the  Carys,  Smiths^  and  Kators, 
he  makes  the  round  of  them  all,  re- 
ceiving their  good  wishes,  and  making 
arrangements  to  correspond  with  them. 
To  less  intimate  acauaint^nces,  too, 
met  accidentally  in  the  streets,  he  has 
to  bid  a  friendly  goodbye.  Moreover, 
there  are  his  numerous  female  friends — 
the  Miss  Webbs,  the  Miss  Thatchers, 
the  Miss  Hills,  8cc.,  not  to  omit  the 
''female  Machiavel,"  Miss  Rumsey, 
who  have  all  heard,  with  more  or  less 
concern,  that  they  are  about  to  lose 
their  poet,  and  arc,  of  course,  anx. 
ious  to  see  him  before  he  goes.  Of  some 
acquaintances  of  this  class,  probably 
the  more  humble  of  them,  he  appears 
to  have  taken  a  kind  of  collective  fare- 
well. Long  afterwards,  at  least,  a 
Mrs.  Stephens,  the  wife  of  a  cabinet- 
maker in  Bristol,  used  to  tell  that  she 
remembcrcil,  when  a  girl,  Chatterton's 
*'  taking  leave  of  her  and  some  others, 
on  the  steps  of  llcdclifle  Church,  very 
cheerfully,"  before  his  going  to  Lon- 
don. *•  At  parting,  he  said  ne  would 
give  them  some  gingerbread ;  and  went 
over  the  way  to  Mr.  Freeiing's,  to  buy 
some."  In  connexion  with  which  little 
anecdote,  rciider,  we  have  a  mysterious 
little  scrap  of  document  to  produce. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  has  been  written  on  the  question 
of  Chatterton's  moral  character.  Was 
he  a  libertine,  as  some  have  represent- 
ed— a  precocious  young  blacKguard, 
indebted  for  his  bad  end  to  his  own 
habits  of  profligacy ;  or  was  he  at  least 
no  worse  m  this  respect  than  his  neigh- 
bours ?  Naturally  resenting  the  atro- 
cious way  in  which  Chalmers  and  other 
earlier  biographers  of  Chatterton  han- 
dled his  memory,  the  writers  of  more 
recent  notices  have  certainly  made  out 
in  favour  of  "  the  marvellous  boy,"  a 
certificate  of  good  behaviour  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled,  and  for  which  he 
would  not  have  thanked  them.  The 
evidence  on  which  they  have  laid  most 
stress  in  connexion  with  this  point  is 
that  of  Chatterton's  sister,  as  given  by 
her  in  her  IcttcT  to  the  Rev.  Sir  Her- 
bert Crofl,  some  twelve  years  after 
Chatterton's  death,  and  published  by 
that  gentleman  in  his  singular  book, 
•'  IjOvc  and  Madness."  The  following 
is  a  passage  from  that  touching  and 
limple  epistlei  apelt  as  in  the  original : 


**  He  wrote  one  letter  to  Sir  Horace 
Warlpool ;  and  except  his  correspon- 
dence with  Miss  Rumsey,  the  eirl  1  have 
mentioned,  I  know  of  no  other.  He 
would  frequently  walk  the  Colledee 
green  with  the  young  girls  that  statedly 

Saraded  there  to  shew  their  finery, 
lut  I  really  believe  he  was  no  debau- 
chee (the*  some  have  reported  it),  the 
dear  unhappy  boy  had  raults  enough  I 
saw  with  concern,  he  was  proud  and 
exceedingly  impettous,  but  that  of  ve- 
nality" [poor  Mrs.  N.  thinks  this  a  fine 
wora  for  licentiousneas]  "he  could  not  b% 
justly  accused  with.  Mrs,  Lambert  in- 
forouHl  me  not  2  months  before  he  left 
Bristol,  he  had  never  been  once  found 
out  of  the  office  in  the  stated  hours,  as 
they  frequently  sent  the  footman  and 
(tther  servants  to  see.  Nor  but  once 
stayd  out  till  11  o'clock;  then  he  had 
leave,  as  we  entertained  some  friends  at 
our  house  at  Christmas." 

This  very  distinct  piece  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  Chatterton's  punctual  con- 
duct as  an  apprentice  (he  had  proba- 
bly the  fear  of  that  she-dragon,  Mrf. 
Lambert,  before  his  eyes),  has  been 
strained  by  the  writers  alluded  to  into 
a  testimony  to  his  moral  reproachless- 
ness.  A  fruitless  attempt,  we  fear  I 
The  worth  of  a  sister's  assurance  that 
her  deceased  brother  could  not  be 
justly  accused  of  *'  venality,"  it  is  not 
difEcult  to  estimate ;  besides  that  it  b 
accompanied  with  the  imformation  that 
the  common  report  was  to  the  contrary, 
and  with  the  allusion  to  the  habit  (^ 
*<  walking  with  the  girls  on  the  CoU 
Icffc-green,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 
Then,  again,  we  have  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Barrett,  in  his  remonstrance  with 
him  respecting  his  alarming  letter  to 
Mr.  Clayfield,  attributed  his  bad  state 
of  mind  to  his  keeping  immoral  com- 
pany. His  own  allusions,  too,  scattered 
through  his  writings  are  quite  decisive^ 
even  were  we  not  to  take  into  account 
the  almost  constant  tone  which  runs 
through  all  that  part  of  his  writinn 
that  is  not  antique;  evidently  the 
productions,  as  these  modem  pieces 
are,  of  a  clever  boy  too  conscious  of 
forbidden  things,  and  eager  (as  boys 
are  till  some  real  ex])erience  of  the 
heart  has  made  them  earnest  and  silent) 
to  assert  his  questionable  manhood 
among  his  comjMicrs,  by  constant  and 
irreverent  talk  about  tlie  sexes.  And 
after  all,  have  we  not  the  native  pro- 
babilities of  the  case  itself?  Are  young 
men  in  general,  and  attorneys*  appren> 
tioea  in  partiouUri  to  immiGoiateljr 
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moral}  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
argue  out  something  like  a  perfectly 
virtuous  character  for  Chatterton,  be- 
fore venturing  to  introduce  him  to  the 
admirers  of  genius  and  literature? 
Should  we  fail  in  doing  this  for  him^ 
will  Byron^  Burns,  and  the  rest  of 
them>  refuse  to  shake  hands  with  him  ? 
Wo  wish  people^  before  they  write 
about  such  subjects,  would  just  take 
the  trouble  of  thinking  what  sort 
of  fellows  they  are  themselves,  and 
what  goes  on  every  day  in  society  I 
"  Pretty  persons  we  are,"  said  honest 
Charles  Lamb,  at  a  literary  dinner- 
party, where  they  were  running  down 
some  unfortunate  wight,  regarding 
whom  there  was  a  flagrant  scandal— 
"pretty  persons  we  are  to  groan  so 
virtuously  over  Zebedee's  shortcomings, 
when  the  fact  is,  there  is  not  one  of 
us  but  will  make  love,  as  he  goes  home 
to-night,  to  the  first  pretty  girl  he 
meets."  *'  Not  one,  did  you  say,  Mr. 
Lamb  ?"  asked  Wordsworth  with  a 
stately  smile.  "  O,  there  are  some 
pretty  Josephs,  amongst  us,  I  know," 
stuttered  £lia.  Which  is  a  deep  thing, 
said  humorously  I 

The  truth  we  believe  to  be  very 
much  as  Chatterton  himself  represented 
it :  he  was  no  debauchee ;  '*  he  had, 
without  vanity,  too  much  sense  to  be 
attached  to  the  mercenary  retailers  of 
iniquity  ;"  but  he  was  an  attorney's 
apprentice,  at  liberty,  out  of  oflice- 
hours,  to  do  as  he  liked ;  and  he  was 
like  his  neighbours. 

And  now  for  our  document.  If  the 
reader  were  to  so  to  the  reading-room 
of  the  British  Museum  and  ask  for  the 
Chatterton  MSS.  (a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  all  the  surviving  MSS.  of  Chat- 
terton is  in  the  Museum,  the  remainder 
being  in  Bristol,  and  elsewhere)  he 
would  have  three  volumes  brought  to 
him  containing  papers  and  parchments 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  some 
stained,  smoked,  and  written  like  an- 
tiques;  others  undisguisedly  modem. 
If,  after  overcoming  the  strange  feel- 
ing, that  here  in  his  hands  are  the  very 
sheets  over  which  eighty  years  ago 
Chatterton  bent,  tracing  with  nimble 
fingers  the  black  characters  over  the 
white  pages,  the  reader  should  ex- 
amine the  papers  successively  and  in- 
dividually, he  would  come  upon  one 
that  would  puzzle  him  much.  It  is  a 
dingy  piece  of  letter-paper,  once  folded 
as  a  letter,  and  containm^  a  very  ugly 
scrawl  in  an  uneducated  female  hand. 

VOL.  XXXVIII. — NO.  CCXXIV. 


Here  it  is,  printed  for  the  first 
time :— i 

"  Sir,  I  send  my  Love  to  you  and  Tell 
you  This  if  you  prove  Constant  I  not 
miss  but  if  you  frown  and  Torn  away  I 
can  make  oart  of  batterd  Hay  pray 
excep  of  me  Love  Hartley  an  send  me 
word  Cartingley.  Tell  me  How  maney 
onncs  of  Green  Gingerbread  Can  Sho 
the  baker  of  Honiste. 

"  My  House  is  not  belt  with  Stavis. 
I  not  be  Coarted  by  Boys  nor  navis.  I 
Haive  a  man  and  a  man  Shall  Haive  me, 
if  I  whaint  a  fool  I  Send  for  Thee. 

*•  If  you  are  goiug  to  the  D 1  wish 

you  a  good  Gonery." 

What  in  all  the  world  have  we  got 
here?     Exercising  our  utmost  inge- 
nuitv  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if 
possible  what  petty,  and,  perhaps,  not 
very  nameable,  Bristol  occurrence  of 
the  year  1770,  this  lamentable  piece  of 
ill-written  doggrel  (the  reader  will  ob- 
serve that  part  of  the  letter  is  in  a  kind 
of  cripple  rhyme)  grew  out  of,  and  has 
come  down  to  us  amid  the  Museum 
MSS.  to  perpetuate  and  represent ;  we 
can  honestly  arrive  but  at  one  con- 
clusion— that  it  is  the  spiteful  epistle 
of  some  improper  female  friend,  aveng- 
ing herself,  with  all  the  energy  of  fe- 
minine malice,  for  the  spretce  injuria 
formce,  or  some  other  fancied  wrong. 
We  have  seen  such  letters,  penned,  as 
it  seemed,  in  a  similar  conflict  between 
infinite  mischievousness   of  intention 
and  a  very  finite  power  of  expressing 
it  through  the  Fost-ofiice ;  and  the  let* 
ter  under  notice  is  exactly  of  their  spe- 
cies.    Nay,  more;  did  we  dare  to  copy 
the  version  of  the  letter,  or  rather 
jocular  answer  to  it,  written  in  Chat- 
terton's  own  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
sheet,  in  the  shape  of  a  few  extremely 
impolite  and  not  at  all  quoteable  Hu- 
dibrastic  lines,  we  think  our  hypothesis 
would  appear  inevitable.      In  short, 
we  explain  the  matter  thus : — Among 
the  various  accjuaintances  of  Chatter- 
ton interested  m  the  jiews  of  his  ap- 
proaching departure,  is  some  impro- 
per female  friend,  labouring  under  the 
provocation  of  the  spretce  injuria  fornuE, 
or  of  some  injury  or  fancied  injury, 
not  now  ascertainable;    this  Bristol 
Juno — a  goddess  only  of  the  second 
order,  we  should  suppose,  for  she  is 
dreadfully   illiterate,   and  not  at  all 
comparable  to  Miss  Ilumsey,   unless^ 
indeed,  we  mistake  that  Machiavelian 
young  lady's  sphere — seesi  with  pangs 
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liicrciliblo,  1h*v  laitliless  Jove  dispens- 
iug;  the  tjinf^erbreiul  he  has  boujilit  at 
*'Mr.  Freeiing's  over  ihi'  way,"  among 
the  numerous  nymphs  waiting  tor  it  on 
thi;  steps  of  Keileliire  ehureh;  she  goes 
home  and  discharges  all  her  malevo- 
lence in  one  fell  enistlc,  into  which, 
with  vjtst  literary  eilbrt,  she  contrives 
to  introduce  an  allusion  to  the  guiger- 
bread  ;  this  epistle,  intended  to  pierce 
her  Jove's  heart  like  a  poisoned  arrow, 
she  sends  to  him  anonymously;  and  he, 
reading  it,  and  recognising   the  fair 
haml  of  the  distempered  donor,  enjoys 
the  joke  amazingly,  and  expresses  his 
opinion  of  it  and  her  by  scrdibling  his 
wicked   an<wt?r    on    tho    other    side. 
Strange  bit  of  defunct  real  life,  thus  to 
be  dng  up  again  into  the  light  I     The 
departure  of  poor  Chattert(m  for  Lon- 
ilon  from  his  native  place  eighty  years 
ago  was  not,  it  would  thus  appear,  a 
circumstance  which  all  Bristol  viewed 
■with  indiHerence.     Whether  the  Clav- 
fields,  the  Harrelts,  and  the  Catcotts 
of  his  acquaintance,  rared  nuich  about 
the  matter  or  not — whether  Miss  Hum- 
sey  shed  tears  or  no— we  cannot  say ; 
but  here,  at  least,  was  one  fair  and 
frail   <lenizen   of  some   mean   Bristol 
street,  in  whosir  breast  Chatterton  h'ft 
a  ranklinii  sense  of  wron"  or  iealousv, 
and  who  was  powerfully  enough  excited 
by  the  news  uf  his  dej»arture,  to  im- 
mortalise her  concern  therein  by  pen- 
ning a  spiteful  letter,  in  which  she  told 
him  he  was  rej»ortcd  to  be  "going  to 

the  1) ,"  and  wished  him  a  good 

join  ney. 

Chatterton   was  not  going  to   the 

1) directlv;  he  was  oulv  *LO\\\z  to 

London  to  follow  the  professional  walk 
of  literature.  l*ers(jns  g<»ing  on  that 
journey  from  the  provinces  ni»w-a-dav9 
(and  ii  must  have  been  the  same  m 
Chatterton's  time)  usuallv  <?an*v  three 
things  with  them,  in  addition  to  tho 
mere  essentials  of  luggage — a  little 
money,  a  small  bundle  of  AISS.,  and  a 
few  K'tters  of  introduction,  volnnteered 
bv  well-meaniuL'  friends.  Let  us  s«'e 
liow  (.'luitterton  was  furnished  in  these 
several  ropeels. 

As  regard-*  money,  the  most  essen- 
tial of  th«.'  three,  but  very  po<irly,  we 
fenri  1(  would  ihi'tiw  luon'  li^ht  than 
a  liutitlred  di^qui^i(ion'«  on  the  real 
truth  of  C'iiatterlon's  Lon<]on  career, 
WL'i"e  we  abli*  to  c:i!eu!ate  lo  the  pre- 
cise shilliu;!  the  sum  of  mor.ev  ^xhich  he 
took  with  him  from  Bristol.  Unfortu- 
n.ittly  thei-e  :.re  no  data  fur  fuch  a 


calculation.     All  that  remains  to  us  in 
tlic  sha])e  of  information  on  this  ]>oint, 
is  a  vague  tradition,  the  exact  woltli 
of  which  we  do  not  know,  that  the  un- 
derstood arrangement  among  the  cha- 
ritable parties  who  had  amited  to  get 
up  a  little  subscription  for  nim  against 
his  departure,  was  that  they  should 
subscribe  a  guinea  each.     Subjecting 
this  tradition  to  a  strict  act  of  jud-r- 
nient,  directed  by  a  knowledge  of  tno 
laws  of  human  nature  in  general,  and 
the  circumstances  of  Chatterton's  Bris- 
tol position  in  particular,  we  should 
fray' that  the  entire  sum  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  in  Chatterton's  purse  in  the 
weelc  b(;fon>  he  left  Bristol,  did  not 
(any  contribution  hismothcr  could  make 
include<l)  exceed  ten  guineas.     Take  a 
more  probable  estimate  Ptilly  and  de- 
duct tlie  expenses  of  tho  outfit  and 
journey,  and  we  may  say  Chatterton 
was  elated   with   the  prospect  of  in- 
vading London  with  a  pecuniar}'  force 
of  exactly  five  guineas. 

But  he  had  ])l(>nty  of  manuscriptii. 
In  one  bundle  he  had*  the  whole  of  tho 
Bowley  Poems  and  other  antiques— 
jmila  ;  the  Ihistuwe  Trascdie ;  God- 
dwi/n;  2' ho  Tonrnmncnt;  ThcBaWeof 
Hastings ;  The  Parliameiite  o/Sprytes, 
&L\,  ^:c.,  idl  written  and  iuiisued  at 
least  twelve  months  before,  and  form- 
ing matter  enough  to  fill,  if  printed, 
one  considerable  volume.  These,  if 
he  could  either  dispose  of  them  in  the 
mass,  or  sell  them  individually,  would 
form  a  sullicient  stock  to  begin  with. 
On  ^"JClhi,  in  particular,  he  naturally 
set  great  value ;  it  was  his  master- 
piece, worth  a  great  deal  of  money, 
even  as  an  imitation  of  the  antique, 
and  worth  ten  times  more  if  he  could 
succeed  in  getting  it  accepted  as  a 
genuine  English  i>oem  of  the  filWnth 
century.  Supposing  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  })art  with  it  advantru 
peously  under  cuher  guise,  he  W(uihl 
at  any  rate  have  it  by  him,  t^  bo 
printed  some  dny  or  other  at  his  own 
expense,  and  to  make  his  fame  as  a 
poet  and  anticniarian !  Then  again, 
in  another  bundle,  he  had  his  miscel- 
laneous modern  ])ieees  in  ])rose  and  in 
ve ise — his Kcw  (wtti dt-ns,  h i s  f  V «.* tditdg 
and  other  Mi(h  satires  after  th«*  man- 
ner of  INipe  aiul  Churchill ;  numerous 
sonss.  eh'gies,  and  other  piH-tical  ti  ides; 
and  an  assert un  nt  of  odds  and  ends 
bearing  on  pjiglish  jintiqui!ie»».  For 
the.-e  he  eari-d  far  less  I  imself  ihan  fi  r 
his  Rowley  poems;  but  he  had  already 
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ascertiuned  that  they  were  more  dis- 
posable as  literary  ware,  and  accord- 
ingly he  had  of  late  almost  abandoned 
the  antique  vein  in  their  favour.  They 
might  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  dealings 
with  the  magazines  and  newspapers ; 
and  if  they  should  turn  out  not  to  be 
exactly  suitable,  he  had  a  ready  pen 
and  a  head  fuU  of  all  kinds  of  historical 
knowledge,  and  should  find  no  diffi- 
culty— especially  after  his  sister  had 
forwarde^to  him  his  little  collection 
of  books  that  was  in  the  meantime  to 
be  left  behind  under  her  charge-^-in 
throwing  off  other  such  papers  by  the 
dozen. 

Lastly,  in  the  matter  of  introduc- 
tions. It  may  seem  strange  to  such  as 
are  accustomed  to  think  such  things 
essential  to  a  young  man  migrating 
fh)m  his  native  place,  but  we  positively 
cannot  find  that  Chatterton  took  one 
letter  of  introduction  from  Bristol  with 
him.  That  Matthew  Mease  may  have 
told  him  of  some  vintner  of  nis  ac- 
quaintance living  somewhere  in  White- 
cnapel  that  woiud  be  glad  to  see  him, 
if  he  told  him  he  knew  Mat  Mease  of 
Bristol;  that  Mr.  Clay  field,  or  Mr. 
Barrett,  or  even  his  master,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, may  have  recommended  him  to 
call  at  his  leisure  on  certain  well  to  do 
Smiths  or  Robinsons  they  had  dealings 
with;  that  his  younger  friends,  the 
Mr.  Carys  and  Mr.  Rudhalls,  the  Miss 
Rumseys  and  Miss  Webbs,  may  have 
nven  him  commissions  and  instructions 
destined  to  bring  him  into  connexion 
with  metropolitan  aunts  living  in  Cam- 
den Town,  and  long-forgotten  cousins 
that  had  situations  in  the  Custom 
House;  nay,  that  Mrs.  Chatterton 
herself,  taxing  with  the  grandmother's 
help  her  genealogical  memory,  may 
have  excogitated  for  the  occasion  a 
stray  relative  or  two  in  London,  that 
it  might  be  well  to  pay  a  visit  to — is, 
of  course,  extremely  probable.  But^— 
and  the  reason,  in  all  likelihood,  was 
that  his  whole  circle  of  acquaintance 
could  not  muster  such  a  thing — not  a 
single  letter  to  a  literarv  notability  did 
this  **  Mad  Genius  "  of  Bristol,  going 
on  his  expedition  to  set  the  Thames  on 
fire,  take  in  his  portmanteau  to  be  of 
Bervice  to  him.  Two  things  only  seem 
to  have  been  decided ;  the  first,  that 
on  arriving  in  London,  he  should  go 
to  lodge  at  a  Mr.  Walmsley,  a  plas- 
terer's, in  Shoreditch,  where  a  Mrs. 
Ballance,  a  distant  relative  of  his 
molJier'By  and  who  hod  already  been 


written  to  on  the  subject,  redded ;  and 
the  other,  that  his  first  care  on  his 
arrival  should  be  to  seek  out  Mr. 
Edmunds,  at  the  Middlesex  Journal 
office  in  Shoe-lane,  and  beat  up  the 
editorial  quarters  of  the  Toum  and 
Country  Magazine.  These  were  to  be 
his  foci  in  London ;  and  thence,  by  the 
force  of  his  genius,  he  was  to  weave 
out  new  acquaintanceships,  and  spread 
himself  in  all  directions  I  Nor,  on  the 
whole,  was  this  plan  perhaps  the  worst. 
Young  authors  coming  to  London  to 
set  the  Thames  on  fire,  are  by  no 
means  always  welcome  visiters  to  these 
more  elderly  practitioners  of  the  sable 
craft,  that,  having  become  convinced 
by  experience  of  the  incombustibility 
of  the  river,  havie  settled  down  on  its 
banks  with  chastened  hopes  and  more 
practical  intentions ;  and  it  is  better, 
m  the  long  run,  for  young  authors 
themselves  to  purchase  every  inch  of 
way  they  make  into  people's  good 
graces  by  some  equivalent  addition  of 
new  work  done  and  tendered.  And 
yet,  who  will  s^  that  introductions 
are  of  no  use  ?  The  kind  word  of  en- 
couragement spoken  now  and  then  by 
the  veteran  litterateur  to  his  younger 
brother,  the  business  note  written  now 
and  then  in  his  service  when  anything 
in  the  shape  of  work  turns  up,  the 
friendly  invitation  now  and  then  when 
a  few  of  the' same  craft  are  to  meet-^ 
these  little  courtesies,  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  introductions,  in  the  propor- 
tion perhaps  of  one  effective  to  ten 
given,  to  procure,  how  much  wear  and 
tear  of  heart  may  they  not  save,  how 
many  paths  through  poverty  to  a  rank 
London  churchyard  may  they  not 
make  smoother  I  These,  a  little  ex- 
tended and  adjusted,  would  of  them- 
selves constitute  in  these  days,  and 
while  the  more  systematic  promises  of 
socialism  are  in  abeyance,  a  very  good 
organization  of  literature.  Nor,  thank 
God,  are  these  wanting.  That  hard, 
severe  man  of  letters,  young  poet,  who 
receives  you  so  grimly,  is  so  severe  oa 
your  fallacies  and  commonplaces,  says 
not  a  word  to  flatter  you,  and  would 
almost  drive  you  firom  literature  to 
making  shoes — let  but  an  opportunity 
really  to  serve  you  present  itself,  and 
you  shall  find  that  man  as  true  as 
steel,  and  as  kind  as  a  woman  1  That 
other  man  of  letters,  too,  with  the 
flashing  wit  and  the  impetuosity  that 
stuns  and  blasts  you,  I  could  tell  vou 
pf  generous  actions  done  by  him  1    And 
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bim>  again,  the  broad^  sagacious  man 
of  abundant  humour  and  encyclopsedic 
lore ;  or  him  on  whose  silver  hairs  the 
honours  of  a  long  celebrity  sit  so  grace- 
fully— what  debts  of  gratitude,  were 
they  reckoned  up,  should  be  found 
owing  by  contemporaries  to  them! 
Such  men  there  are  in  London  in  our 
own  days,  each  cordial  and  assisting 
after  his  own  method  and  in  his  own 
sphere;  nor  was  London  wanting  in 
such  in  the  da^s  of  Chatterton.  Ee- 
membering  this,  and  thinking  with 
ourselves  at  the  same  time  which 
special  man  out  of  the  700,000  and 
odd  souls  then  inhabiting  London,  it 
micht  have  been  best  for  Chatterton 
to  have  come  into  connexion  with,  we 
cannot  but  speculate  what  might  have 
been  the  result  had  Chatterton  taken 
with  him  from  Bristol  but  one  letter 
of  introduction,  addressed,  suppose, 
to  Oliver  Goldsmith.  "  To  Dr.  Gold- 
smith,  at  No.  2,  Brick-court,  Middle 
Temple^  favoured  by  Mr.  Chatterton  " 
— one  cannot  help  lingering  in  fancy 
over  the  probable  consequences  of  a 
letter  bearing  that  superscription.  But 
it  did  not  so  happen  I 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  the  24  th  of  April, 
and,  as  near  as  we  can  guess,  between 
cisht  and  nine  in  the  evening,  that 
Chatterton,  who  had  probably  never 
been  a  single  whole  day  out  oi  Bristol 
before,  took  his  final  farewell  of  it. 
By  the  help  of  the  Gentleman* s  Maga- 
zine for  April,  177 1^  which  contains  a 
register  ot  the  weather  for  the  same 
month  in  the  previous  year,  we  arc 
able  to  tell  pretty  exactly  the  state  of 
the  weather  at  the  time.  Monday, 
the  23rd,  had  been  "  a  cloudy  day, 
very  coId>  with  some  little  hail  and  a 
strong  north-west  wind ;"  and  on  Tues- 
day, the  24tb9  though  the  wind  had 
Teered  round  to  the  south-west,  it  was 


still  **  cold  and  cloudy."  On  the 
evening  of  that  cloudy  day,  when  it  is 
already  almost  dark,  and  the  streets 
are  damp  with  approaching  rain,  three 
figures  stand  at  an  inn  door  in  Bristol, 
waiting  for  the  starting  of  the  London 
coach.  They  are  Chatterton — wrapped 
up  for  his  journey,  a  tight,  well-built 
youth  of  middle  size ;  his  sister,  a 
grown  young  woman,  two  years  older 
than  himself;  and  his  mother,  a  sad- 
looking  elderly  person  in  a  cloak. 
Round  about  the  coach,  and  greatly 
in  the  way  of  the  porters  who  are  put- 
ting on  the  luggage,  are  one  or  two 
youn^  men  that  have  gone  there  to 
bid  Chatterton  once  more  good-bye. 
They  stand  and  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle,  while  tiie 
passengers  are  hurrying  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  coach  and  the 
lighted  passage  of  the  inn.  At  List 
all  is  reaidy ;  the  luggage  is  put  up, 
and  the  other  passengers  have  taken 
their  seats.  '•  Good-bye,  Tom ;  Grod 
bless  you ;  and  mind  to  write  as  soon 
as  you  get  to  Ix)ndon,"  falters  the 
widow  for  the  last  time.  Tom  hears 
her;  bids  her  good-bye,  his  sbtergood^ 
bye,  the  rest  good-bye ;  and  springs 
into  his  place  m  what  was  then  called 
"the  basket"  of  the  coach,  t.e.  an 
exterior  accommodation  slung  low 
down  to  the  body.  '*  All  right/'  cries 
the  guard,  and  blows  his  horn ;  the 
coachman  cracks  his  whip,  the  horses' 
hoofs  clatter,  and  away  along  the  iU-lit 
streets  goes  the  clumsy  vehicle  oat 
towards  the  suburbs  of  Bristol,  Chat- 
tcrton  sluns  in  the  basket.  The  widow 
stands  at  the  inn  door  watchins  it  till 
it  disappears ;  then,  taking  her  cuuigfa- 
ter*s  arm,  and  gathering  her  cloak 
around  her,  walks  home  with  a  heavy 
heart  through  the  drizzle  I 
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The  novel  of  "  Vanity  Fair  **  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  its  author,  which 
at  once  ])laced  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  writers  of  his  time ;  and  although 
he  had  been  previously  well  known,  m 
the  literary  circles  of  London,  as  a 
clever  contributor  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, the  keenness  of  judgment,  the 
great  power,  and  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  displayed  in  that  volume 
fairly  took  the  public  by  surprise — he 
was  at  once  a  favourite ;  thenceforward, 
his  yellow  leaves  fluttered  into  life, 
bloomed,  flourished,  and  he  became 
famous.  Nor  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine the  subject  more  narrowly,  does 
the  success  of  Mr.  Thackeray  afford 
any  cause  for  wonder.  He  who  laughs 
well  and  wisely  at  the  foibles  of  man- 
kind, is  sure  of  a  tolerable  audience ; 
and  writings  which  are  evidently  the 
result  of  a  shrewd  personal  observation 
of  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  day,  the 
blots  on  the  social  system  in  which  we 
move  and  have  our  being,  must  always 
be  popular.  He  may  lay  the  scene  of 
his  stories  where  he  will,  and  the  time 
of  their  action  as  far  back  as  he  pleases, 
the  reality  of  his  descriptions  strikes 
us  with  a  force  that  is  irresistible,  and 
we  generally  recognise  in  his  pages 
but  the  reflection  of  what  we  see  and 
feel  is  every  day  passing  around  us. 

The  old  stock  machinery  of  the  no- 
velist's craft  is  for  the  most  part,  too, 
boldly  discarded;  in  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  every-day  life,  Mr.  Thack- 
eray finds  materials  ready  to  his  hand. 
The  best  test  of  the  truth,  as  well  as 
of  the  power,  of  his  pictures,  is  in  the 
conviction  with  which  few  among  us 
can  fail  to  be  impressed,  that  we  are 
or  have  been,  at  some  time  of  our 
lives,  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
originals.  In  this  consists  at  once  the 
charm  of  his  stories,  and  the  grand 
secret  of  their  popularity.  We  recog- 
nise only  too  many  of  our  friends,  seen 
through  such  a  bewildering  cross  light, 
that  although  perhaps  we  could  scarcely 
assign  to  each  his  specific  identity,  we 


should  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
selecting  a  particular  role,  which  we 
think  could  be  played  to  admiration 
by  many  a  man  we  know. 

The  inffuence  which  a  writer  ac- 
quires over  the  imagination,  the  fancy, 
or  the  reason  of  his  fellows,  depends 
upon  the  instruments  he  wields,  as 
well  as  upon  his  skill  in  using  them. 
The  poet  captivates  us,  by  the  power 
of  his  art,  with  visions  of  tender 
and  touching  beauty,  which  linger 
— a  joy  for  ever.  The  tragedian  ex- 
cites us  by  striking  images,  by  the 
rapid  alternation  of  scenes,  which  move 
us  to  pity,  admiration,  or  terror,  and 
stir  the  sublimer  and  deeper  emotions 
of  our  nature.  But  a  wider  and  a  not 
less  interesting  field  lies  before  him 
who  looks,  with  the  eye  of  a  practised 
intelligence,  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  human  heart,  and  traces  back  to 
their  hidden  springs  and  sources  the 
infinite  diversity  of  actions  of  which 
man  is  capable.  He  may  shrink  back 
from  the  spectre  his  art  has  conjured 
up— he  may  tremble  at  the  jarring 
sounds  his  touch  has  created — but  the 
result  is  full  of  the  deepest  interest. 
The  art  of  showing  human  nature  in  a 
variety  of  views  is  not  one  of  such 
easy  attainment  as  might  be  imagined ; 
it  requires  a  species  of  learning,  which 
the  best  library  will  fail  to  supply^a 
knowledge  of  a  different  kind  from 
any  that  is  to  be  had  in  books,  and  an 
aptitude  for  applying  as  well  as  illus- 
trating it,  witn  which  few  minds  are 
gifted.  The  contemplation  of  man- 
kind under  the  diff*erent  phases  by  which 
the  polish  of  modem  refinement,  the 
artificial  state  of  our  social  system,  and 
the  advanced  stage  of  civilization  in 
which  we  live,  colour  all  our  actions, 
is  not  only  an  interesting  but  a  rational 
mode  of  entertainment.  The  clouds 
of  prejudice  which  too  frequently  ob- 
scure our  minds  and  obstruct  our  views, 
gradually  disappear  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  judicious  teacher.  We  learn 
to  look  at  things  as  they  really  exist — 
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to  measure  practice  with  profession, 
cxamj)le  witn  precept,  and  if  we  do 
not  arrive  at  last  at  the  philosophy  of 
the  wise  man  of  ohi,  that  all  is  vanity, 
we  learn  at  least  to  estimate  things  at 
their  proper  value. 

J  f  hypocrisy,  that  tribute  which  vice 
pays  to  virtue,  leaven  the  agiiregate 
of  human  actions,  if  that  small  coin 
which  j)asses  current  under  the  name 
of  kintlly  good  will  and  the  desire  of 
mutual  assistance,  be  stamped,  ibr  the 
most  part,  in  the  mint  of  selfishnej<s — 
it  is  well  we  should  know  these  things; 
it  is  well  we  should  see  our  com- 
panions as  well  as  our  adversaries  in 
the  great  battle  of  life,  each  arrayed 
imder  his  resiiective  standard,  and 
dressed  in  his  proper  uniform ;  for  by 
drawing  a  parallel  in  our  own  minds 
between  what  we  see  and  what  we  are, 
between  our  own  private  character  as 
it  is  known  to  ourselves,  and  to  our- 
selves only,  and  that  of  others,  we  are 
thereby  in  some  degree  shamed  out  of 
our  small  vice^?,  and  animated,  perhaps, 
to  the  practice  of  virtues,  the  seeds  of 
which  existed,  although  dormant,  within 
us. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  all  our 
readers,  hy  the  time  these  i)ages  meet 
their  eye,  will  have  made  themselves 
more  or  less  acquainU^d  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  entertaining  volumes  now 
under  our  notice,  we  ^hall  trouble 
neither  ourselves  nor  then)  by  en- 
tering into  the  details  of  the  story, 
beyond  the  mere  outline  which  will  be 
necessary  to  render  intelligible  such 
critical  observations  as  we  mean  to 
offer.  We  shall,  therefore,  plunge  at 
once  in  medias  res. 

Nor  indee<l,  in  regard  of  story, 
should  we  have  much  to  tell.  The 
writings  of  our  author  are  not  novels, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
term.  There  is  no  plot,  nor  are  there 
any  striking  contrasts  or  scenes  of  highly 
WTought  interest.  The  course  of  the 
narrative  flows  smoothly  on,  each  inci- 
dent as  it  arises  being  apparently  used 
timply  for  the  purpose  ol  bringing  out 
the  characters  of  the  various  person- 
ages. Such  materials  as  Mr.  Thackeray 
uses  are  very  commonplace  ;  it  is  in 
the  skill  with  which  they  are  used  that 
we  recognise  the  consununate  dexterity 
of  the  artist.  A  headstrong,  seldsn 
young  gentleman  goes  forth  into  a 
world  whose  snares  he  is  unac(juainted 
with,  and  whose  fascinations  he  has 
not  the  fortitude  to  resist ;  he  is  ex- 


travacfant  at  college,  and  gets  plucked 
into  tne  bargain  ;  he  falls  in  lovej  and 
is  rescued  from  the  spcU  of  the  enchan- 
tress by  the  diplomatic  address  of  his 
guardian ;  a  season  of  rest  intervenes, 
m  the  course  of  which  he  is  exposed  to 
tem])tations  of  a  species  infinitely  more 
dangerous  to  a  young  and  ardent  mind 
than  any  female  attractions.  The  dic- 
tates of  a  nature  steeped  to  tbe  lips  in 
selfishness  and  worldly  prudence  nave 
an  effect  unon  the  generous  bo>'  on 
the  threshold  of  life,  from  which  he 
seems  never  afterwards  wholly  to  free 
himself.  The  recuperative  energies  of 
his  moral  nature  have  not  strength  to 
throw  off  an  influence  more  withering 
in  its  effects  than  any  natural  impulses 
however  misdirected.  In  years  a  boy, 
in  heart  a  man  of  the  worlds  in  the 
worst  acceptation  of  the  terniy  Pen- 
dennis  goes  back  into  the  world  to  figjht 
Ills  way  in  the  battle  of  life  with  the 
weapons  of  mean  ambition,  and  a  cal- 
culating shrewdness,  whidi  measures 
all  the  finer  and  more  lofly  aspirations 
of  the  heart  by  the  vulgar  standard 
only  too  generally  in  use.  We  have 
but  to  look  out  of  the  window,  or  it 
may  be  into  our  own  heart,  and  we  will 
see  many  such  a  pil^m  wending 
on  his  wear}'  way.  But  although 
the  figure  which  occupies  the  fore- 
ground of  the  piece  necessarily  faib 
to  win  our  esteem  or  command  our 
sympathies,  there  arc  grouped  around 
him  a  variety  of  personages  more  or 
less  involved  in  the  progress  of  the 
Btor}',  whose  characters  cannot  fidl  to 
interest  us.  Ere  we  go  further  we 
liave  an  exception  to  take  to  the  title 
of  the  volumes,  which  may*  perhaps, 
savour  of  hj^percriticism.  It  is  some- 
what of  a  similar  nature  to  that  which 
an  ingenious  critic  of  the  day  found  in 
the  name  of  Lord  Byron's  poem,  *'  The 
Bride  of  Abydos,**  and  he  was  right, 
there  teas  no  bride.  The  title  was 
misnomer,  as  is  the  title  of  the 
lutiies  now  before  us — "The  Fort; 
and  Misfortunes  of  Pcndonnis; 
Friendsand  his  greatest  Enemy."  jnow 
when  we  hear  our  neighourswho  are  in- 
lined  to  be  charitable  say — Poor  fellow, 
he  is  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own — ^we 
at  once  set  down  the  person  so  charac- 
terised to  be  a  goodnatured,  jovial, 
reckless  sort  of  fellow,  who  dafts  ihe 
world  aside  and  lets  it  passy  going  on 
carelessly  on  his  road  rejoicing;  but 
the  progress  of  Master  Fen.  is  of  a 
nature  so  entirely  diflerent,  his  heart 
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is  80  thorougbljr  cased  in  impenetrable 
selfishness,  nis  interest  so  entirely  ab- 
sorbed, and  his  attention  directed  to 
the  care  of  "  numbor  one/'  that  it  is 
certainly  a  misnomer  to  call  "number 
one  "  his  greatest  enemy,  as  is  evidently 
meant  by  the  title  of  the  book.^^n- 
difference  to  his  own  intcrest^*-was 
certainly  never  any  failing  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Pendennis,  nor  did  it  ever  in- 
volve him  in  any  trouble  or  misfortune 
whatsoever;  tout  au  contraire ;  from 
first  to  last  ho  is  keenly  alive  to  them, 
and  in  due  proportion  docs  he  thrive 
accordingly.  \He  earned  a  handsome 
livelihood  by /writing  reviews  in  the 
PaUmall  Gazette;  he  wore  kid  gloves 
and  fared  sumptuously  ever}'  day  at 
the  expense  of  those  eminent  publish- 
ers Messrs.  Bacon  and  Bungay;  and 
throughout  his  entire  career,  from  his 
entrance  into  the  world  up  to  that 
period  when  he  disappears  from  our 
sight,  he  is  still  the  same  shrewd,  know- 
ing dog. )  It  may  be  said  he  marries  at 
last  for  love  and  disinterested  affection ; 
true,  but  he  does  so  only  when  he  is 

i'ilted  by  the  heiress  who  was  to  bring, 
iim  a  seat  in  parliament ;  he  never  for 
a  single  instant  loses  sight  of  the 
main  chance,  his  eye  is  constantly  fixed 
upon  a  snug  government  appointment, 
a  wife  with  a  good  dowry,  a  comforta- 
ble house  in  Belgravia,  neat  wines, 
and  a  well  appointiMl  brougham  where- 
in to  pay  visits  to  his  friends.  There- 
fore, and  for  these  reasons,  we  take 
this  preliminar}'  objection.  The  en- 
tertainment is  a  reasonably  good  one  ; 
it  embraces  a  variety  of  dishes  Calcu- 
lated to  gratify  the  palate  of  the  res- 
pective guests,  but  it  is  not  a  bancjuet 
of  that  precise  nature  which  is  promised 
in  the  bill  of  fare ;  in  a  word,  the  evi- 
dence does  not  fit  the  indictment,  and 
upon  the  view,  without  going  further 
into  the  question,  we  being  duly  em- 
pannelled  to  try  the  issue,  have  no  hesi- 
tation whatever  in  at  once  pronouncing 
Arthur  Pendennis,  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  wholly  and  entirely  free  from  the 
charge  imputed  to  him  of  being  his 
own  enemy. 

At  the  time  when  oar  story  opens  its 
hero  has  numbered  his  eighteenth  year. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  general 
practitioner  in  Bath,  who,  having  rea- 
lized an  independence  out  of  his  gaily- 
pots,  turned  his  pestle  and  mortar  into 
a  threshing  machine ;  his  lancet  into  a 
reaping  hook ;  and  exchanged  his  neat 
worsted  continuations  and  silk  stock- 


inss  for  cordurp3rs  and  top  boots ;  in 
other  words,  the  successful  apothe- 
cary  became  metamorphosed  into  a 
country  gentleman ;  thereby  realising 
the  secret  ambition  of  his  early  life. 
He  founded  the  Clavering  book  club, 
set  up  a  soup  and  blanket  society,  fit»- 
quented  the  markets,  punched  geese 
in  the  breast,  poked  fat  cattle  in  the 
ribs,  looked  at  samples  of  oats,  became 
an  exemplary  worsnipper,  and  an  ac- 
tive vestry  man,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
which  active  duties  he  was  overtaken 
at  last  by  the  grim  foe,  to  whom  he 
had  in  earlier  life  consigned  so  many  a 
patient.  John  Pendennis,  Esq.,  slept 
with  his  fathers  in  the  old  Abbey 
Church  of  Clavering,  St.  Mary's,  and 
Arthur,  the  son,  whom  he  had  be- 
gotten in  his  own  ima<;e,  reigned  in  his 
stead.  There  is  a  little  orphan  girl, 
an  inmate  of  the  establishment,  who  is 
evidently  destined  by  Mrs.  Pendennis 
to  be  the  future  wife  of  the  young 
Lord  of  Fairoaks;  but  Pen.  has  not 
very  long  entered  upon  his  career 
when  the  grand  passion  of  his  life 
commences ;  he  falls  in  love  with  the 
Fotheringay ;  Mrs.  Pendennis,  sorely 
perplexed  by  the  folly  of  her  son,  sum- 
mons the  old  major,  his  guardian,  from 
London,  by  whose  dexterity  the  affair 
is  broken  off.  At  this  point  commences 
the  interest  of  the  story.  Nothing  in 
the  book  is  more  finely  conceived,  or 
better  executed,  than  those  scenes  in 
which  are  pourtrayed  the  contact  be- 
tween the  open  hearted  boy  and  the 
cool,  wary,  calculating  veteran. 

His  alarm  at  discovering  that  his 
nephew's  passion  is  virtuous ;  that  he 
means  marriage  ;  the  subtle  and  crafty 
worldly  philosophy  with  which  he  meets 
and  crushes  every  honest  and  generous 
sentiment  of  the  young  heart,  and 
makes  it  half  ashamed  of  all  its  genuine 
emotions,  are  delineated  with  exqui- 
site  art,  and  form  some  of  the  very 
happiest  touches  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  the  story.  Our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  indulge 
our  readers  with  many  extracts,  but 
we  cannot  pass  over  the  following 
few: — 

"  *  Now  for  it,'  thought  Major  Pen- 
dennis ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Costigan,  he  pro- 
fited instantaneously  by  bis  daughter's 
absence  to  drink  up  tberejt  of  the  wine, 
and  tossed  off  one  bumper  after  another 
of  the  Madeira  from  the  **  Grapes^  with 
an  eager,  shaking  hand.  The  Major 
came  up  to  the  table  and  took  up  his 
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flass  and  drained  it  with  a  joTial  smack, 
f  it  had  been    Lord  Steyne's  partcu- 
lar,    and  not   public  house,   Cape,  he 
could  not  have  appeared  to  relish  it 
more. 

"  '  Capital    Madeira,   Captain  Costi- 

fan,*  he  said.  *  Where  do  you  p;et  it  ? 
drink  the  health  of  that  charmiu<<; 
creature  in  a  bumper.  Faith,  Captain, 
I  don*t  wonder  the  men  are  wild  about 
her.  I  never  saw  such  eyes  in  my  life, 
or  such  a  grand  manner.  I  am  sure  she 
is  as  intellectual  as  she  is  beautiful ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  she  is  as  good  as  she  is 
clever.' 

**  *  A  good  girl,  sir,  a  good  girl,  sir,* 
said  the  delighted  father ;  *  and  I  pledge 
a  toast  to  her  with  all  my  heart.  The 
man  who  gets  her  will  have  a  jewel  to 
a  wife,  sir;  and  I  drink  his  health,  sir, 
and  you  know  who  I  mean,  Major.' 

**  *  I  am  not  surprised  at  old  or  young 
falling  in  love  with  her,*  said  the  Major ; 
'  and  frankly  must  tell  you,  that  though 
I  was  very  angry  with  my  poor  nephew 
Arthur  when  1  heard  of  the  boy's  passion, 
now  1  have  seen  the  lady  I  can  pardon 
him  any  extent  of  it.  By  George  1  should 
like  to  enter  for  the  race  myself,  if  I 
weren't  an  old  fellow,  and  a  poor  one.* 
"  *  And  no  better  man,  ^lajor,  Pm 
sure,*  cried  Jack,  enraptured.  *  Your 
friendship,  sir,  delights  me  ;  your  admi- 
ration for  my  girl  brings  tears  into  my 
eyes — tears,  sir  —  manlee  tears — and 
when  she  leaves  my  humble  home  for 
your  own  more  splendid  mansion,  I  hope 
she'll  keep  a  place  for  her  poor  old 
father,  poor  old  Jack  Costigan.'  The 
Captain  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 
ana  his  bloodshot  eyes  were  suffused 
with  water  as  he  addressed  the  Major. 

•*  *  Your  sentiments  do  you  honour,* 
the  other  said ;  *  but,  Captain  Costigan, 
I  can't  help  smiling  at  one  thing  you 
have  just  said.' 

"  *  And  what's  that,  sir,'  asked  Jack, 
who  was  at  a  too  heroic  and  sentimental 
pitch  to  descend  from  it. 

**  *  You  were  speaking  about  our 
splendid  mansion,  my  sister's  home  I 
mean.' 

'*  *  I  mean  the  park  and  mansion  of 
Arthur  Pendennis,  Esq.,  of  Fairoaks 
Park,  whom  I  hope  to  see  a  Member  of 
Parliament  for  his  native  town  of  Cla- 
vering,  when  he  is  of  age  to  t<ike  that 
responsible  station,'  cried  the  Captain, 
with  much  dijrnitv. 

**  The  Major  smiled  as  he  recognised 
a  shaft  out  of  his  own  bow.  It  was  ho 
who  had  set  Pen.  upon  the  idea  of 
sitting  in  Parliament  for  the  neighbour- 
ing borough,  and  the  poor  lad  had  evi- 
dently been  bragging  on  the  subject  to 
C!)ostigan  and  the  lady  of  his  affections. 
"  *  Fairoaks  Park,'  my  dear  sir,'  he 
ho  said.     *  Do  you  know  our  history  ? 


Wo  are  of  an  ezceodingly  ancient  family, 
certainly ;  but  I  began.  Captain,  with 
scarce  enough  money  to  purchase  my 
commission ;  and  my  eldest  brother  was 
a  country  apothecary,  who  made  every 
shilling  ho  died  possessed  of  out  of  his 
pestle  and  mortar.* 

**  *  I  have  consented  to  waive  that 
objection,  sir,*  said,  Costigan,  majesti- 
cally, *  in  consideration  of  the  known 
respectability  of  your  family.' 

** '  Curse  your  impudence/  thought 
the  Major,  but  he  only  smiled  and 
bowed. 

*'  *  The  Costigans  too  have  met  with 
misfortunes,  and  our  house  of  Castle- 
Costigan  is  by  no  means  what  it  was. 
I  have  known  very  honest  men  apothe- 
caries, sir,  and  there's  some  in  Dublin 
has  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  the  Lord 
Leftenant's  teeble.* 

**  *  You  are  very  kind  to  fAwB  us  the 
benefit  of  your  charity,*  the  lifaj or  con- 
tinued, '  but  permit  me  to  say  that  is  not 
the  question.  You  spoke  just  now  of 
my  little  nephew  as  the  heir  of  Fairoaks 
Park,  and  1  don't  know  what  besides.* 

*' '  Funded  property,  sir,  no  doubt, 
Major,  and  something  handsome  even- 
tually from  yourself.* 

**  *  My  good  sir,  I  tell  you  the  boj  is 
the  son  of  a  country  apothecary,'  cried 
out  Major  Pendennis,  *and  when  he 
comes  of  age  he  wont  have  a  shilling.' 

**  *  Pooh,  Major, you're  laughing  at  me,' 
said  Mr.  Costigan,  *  mo  young  friend, 
I  make  no  doubt,  is  heir  to  two  thousand 
a  year.* 

**  *  Two  thousand  fiddlesticks !  I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  dear  sir,  but  lias  the 
boy  being  humbugging  you  ?  it  is  not 
his  habit.  Upon  my  word  and  honour, 
as  a  gentleman,  ana  an  executor  to  my 
brother's  will  too,  he  left  little  more 
than  five  hundred  a  year  behind  him.* 

*'  *  And,  with  acconomy,  a  handsome 
sum  of  money  too,  sir.  Faith,  I've 
known  a  man  drink  his  claret  and  drive 
his  coach  and  four  on  five  hundred  a 
year  and  strict  acconomy  in  Ireland,  sir. 
We'll  manage  on  it,  sir,  trust  Jack  Cos- 
tigan for  that.* 

**  *  My  dear  Captain  Costigan,  I  give 
you  my  word  that  my  brother  did  not 
leave  a  shilling  to  his  son  Arthur.* 

'* '  Are  ye  joking  with  me,  Migor 
Pendennis  ?'  cried  Jack  Costigan,  *  are 
ye  trifling  with  the  feelings  of  a  father 
and  a  gentleman  ?' 

"  'I  am  telling  you  the  honest  truth,* 
said  Major  Pendennis,  'every  shilling 
my  brother  had  he  left  to  his  widow, 
with  a  partial  roversioD,  it  is  true,  to 
the  boy.  But  she  is  a  young  woman 
and  may  marry,  if  he  offend  her,  or  she 
may  outlive  him,  for  she  comes  of  an 
uncommonly  long-lived  family.' 

'*  *  Am  I  to  understand,  sir,  that  this 
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young  gentleman,  whom  I  hare  fosther- 
cd  and  cherished  as  the  son  of  my  bosom, 
is  an  imposther,  who  has  been  thrifling 
with  the  affections  of  my  beloved  child  ?* 
exclaimed  the  Captain,  with  an  outbreak 
of  wrath.  *  Have  you  yourself  been 
working  on  the  feelings  of  the  young 
man's  susceptible  nature  to  induce  him 
to  break  off  an  engagement,  and  with  it 
my  adored  Emily's  heart?  Have  a 
care,  sir,  how  you  trifle  with  the  honour 
of  John  Costigan.  If  I  thought  any 
mortal  man  meant  to  do  so,  be  heavens 
I'd  have  his  blood,  sir,  whether  old  or 
young.' 

** '  Mr.  Costigan,'  cried  out  the  Major. 

"  *  Mr.  Costigan  can  protect  his  own 
and  his  daughter's  honour,  and  will,  sir,* 
said  the  other.  *  Look  at  that  chest  of 
dthrawers  ;  it  contains  heaps  off  that 
viper's  letters  to  my  innocent  child. 
There's  promises  there,  sir,  enough  to 
fill  a  bandbox  with,  and  when  I  have 
dragged  the  scoundrel  before  the  courts 
of  law,  and  shown  up  his  perjury  and 
his  dishonour,  I  have  another  remedy 
in  yondther  mahogany  case,  sir,  which 
shall  set  me  right,  sir,  with  any  in- 
dividual— ye  mark  my  words,  Major 
Pendennis — with  any  individual  who  has 
counselled  your  nephew  to  insult  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman.  What !  mo 
daughter  to  be  jilted,  and  me  grey  hairs 
dishonoured  by  an  apothecary's  8on.  By 
the  laws  of  Heaven,  sir,  I  should  like  to 
see  the  man  that  shall  do  it.' 

*' '  I  am  to  understand  then  that  yon 
threaten,  in  the  first  place,  to  publish 
the  letters  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  to  a 
woman  of  eight-and-twenty,  and  after- 
wards to  do  me  the  honour  of  calling  me 
out,'  said  the  Major,  still  with  perfect 
coolness. 

**  *  You  have  described  my  intentions 
with  perfect  accuracy,  Major  Penden- 
nis,' answered  the  Captain,  as  he  pulled 
his  ragged  whiskers  over  his  chin. 

*•  *  Well,  well,  these  shall  be  the  subject 
of  future  arrangements,  but  before  we 
come  to  powder  and  ball,  my  good  sir, 
do  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  in  what 
earthly  way  I  have  injured  you  ?  I  have 
told  you  that  my  nephew  is  dependent 
upon  his  mother,  who  has  scarcely  more 
than  five  hundred  a  year.' 

**  *  I  have  my  own  opinion  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  assertion,'  said  the 
Captain.' 

**  *  Will  you  go  to  my  sister^s  lawyers, 
Messrs.  Tatham,  here,  and  satisfy  your- 
self?' 

"  ^  I  decline  to  meet  those  gentlemen,' 
said  the  Captain,  with  rather  a  disturbed 
air.  *  If  it  oe  as  you  say,  I  have  been 
athrociously  deceived  by  some  one,  and 
on  that  person  1*11  be  revenged.* 

"  *  Is  it  my  nephew  ?'  cried  the  Major, 
starting  up  and  putting  on  bis  hat.  *  Did 


he  ever  tell  you  that  his  property  was 
two  thousand  a  year?  If  he  did  I'm 
mistaken  in  the  boy.  To  tell  lies  has 
not  been  a  habit  in  our  family,  Mr.  Cos- 
tigan, and  I  don't  think  my  brother's 
son  has  adopted  it  yet.  Try  and  con- 
sider whether  you  have  not  deceived 
yourself  and  adopted  extravagant  re- 
ports from  hearsay.  As  for  me,  sir, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  understand  that  I 
am  not  afraid  of  all  the  Costigans  in 
Ireland,  and  know  quite  well  how  to  de- 
fend myself  against  any  threats  from 
any  quarter.  I  come  here  as  the  boy's 
guardian,  to  protest  against  a  marriage 
most  absurd  and  unequal,  that  cannot 
but  bring  poverty  ana  misery  with  it ; 
and  in  preventing  it  I  conceive  I  am 
quite  as  much  your  daughter's  friend  as 
tne  friend  of  my  own  family  ;  and  pre- 
vent the  marriage  I  will  by  every  means 
in  my  power.  There,  I  have  said  my  say, 
sir.* 

**  *  But  I  have  not  said  mine.  Major 
Pendennis,  and  ye  shall  hear  from  me,' 
Mr.  Costigan  said,  with  a  look  of  tre- 
mendous severity. 

*'  *  'Sdeath,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?* 
the  Major  asked,  turning  round  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  and  looking  the 
intrepid  Costigan  in  the  face. 

** '  Ye  said,  in  the  coorse  of  conver- 
sation, that  ye  were  at  the  George  Hotel, 
I  think,'  Mr.  Costigan  said,  in  a  stately 
manner,  *a  friend  shall  wait  upon  you 
there  before  you  leave  town,  sir. 

*•  *  Let  him  make  haste,  Mr.  Costigan,' 
cried  out  the  Major,  almost  beside  him- 
self with  rage.  '  I  wish  you  a  good 
morning,  sir,'  and  Captam  Costigan 
bowed  a  magnificent  bow  of  defiance  to 
Major  Pendennis,  over  the  landing-place, 
as  the  latter  retreated  down  stairs." 

For  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
cure  of  his  nephew's  unlucky  passion ^ 
the  Major  has  him  entered  forthwith 
at  one  of  the  universities,  where  the 
first  fruits  of  the  lessons  of  bis  worldly 
Mentor  display  themselves  in  a  career 
of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  which 
terminates  in  Master  Pen.  getting 
plucked,  and  involving  himself  in  a 
string  of  pecuniary  liabilities,  which 
the  widow,  his  mother,  has  to  pinch 
herself  considerably  in  ortler  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  discharging,  fen. 
mopes  about  for  some  time,  at  his  he- 
reditary domain  of  Fairoaks  Park,  in 
a  condition  of  moody  despair,  and 
seems  in  a  fair  wa^  of  becoming  a  mis- 
anthrope, when  his  gloom  is  enlivened 
by  the  advent  of  some  new  neighbours 
at  their  family  seat  of  Clavering  Park. 
Sir  Francis,  a  libertine  and  battered 
roue,  has  repaired  his  dilapidated  for- 
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tuncs^  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a 
Btout,  elderly,  and  very  vulvar  Cal- 
cutta widow,  with  three  stars  to  her 
name  in  the  India  House,  and  a  charm- 
ing, sylph-like  daughter,  with  dark 
eyelashes  and  lips  like  rosebuds,  ready 
made  to  his  hand.  'The  arrival  of  this 
interesting  family  gives  oeensiun  for  a 
series  of  portraits  all  charmingly  toueli- 
cd  off.  We  have  the  French  cook,  with 
liis  ringlets,  chains,  and  shining  boots ; 
his  liglit  green  paletot,  crimson  velvet 
waistcoat,  orange  satin  neckcloth,  and 
gold-embroidered  cap;  that  melan- 
choly and  interesting  artiste  who  com- 
posed a  menu  as  our  illustrious  Cun'an 
did  a  speech  to  the  sound  of  music. 
The  family  party  ai-e  ]irecedcd  by  a 
cortege^  which  is  most  felicitously  de- 
scribed ;  indeed,  Mr.  Thackeray  seems 
to  have  made  the  race  of  Ix)ndon  foot- 
men his  peculiar  study.  The  subject 
is  one  over  which  he  invariably  lingers 
with  a  species  of  contemplative  fond- 
ness entirely  his  own.  lie  seems  to 
revel  in  the  idea: — 

*'  Carriages  came  down  by  sea,  and 
"woro  brought  over  from  Bavmouth  by 
horses,  which  had  previously  arrived 
under  the  earo  of  grooms  and  coach- 
mon.  Olio  day  the  *  Alacrity '  coach 
brought  down  on  its  roof  two  large  and 
melancholy  men^  who  wete  dropped  at  the 
park  lodpe^  with  their  trunks^  and  who  wtre 
Metsrs,  Frvdet  ick  and  Jameif^  metropolitan 
footmen^  who  had  no  ohjrciion  to  the  coun- 
try,  and  brought  with  thvm  t'tutc  and  other 
suits  of  the  Clavering  vnijhnn,'^ 

The  influence  which  the  members  of 
the  interestini'  familv,  whose  domestics 
thus  pixjceded  them,  produces  upon 
the  fortunes  of  our  hero,  is  considera- 
ble. He  enters  at  once  into  a  species 
of  semi-Platonic  flirtation  with  the 
young  lady  whom  common  rumour 
pronounces  to  be  an  heiress.  The  scone 
oon  shirts  to  Loudon,  where  Pen.  has 
siicceeded  in  getting  a  literary  engage- 
ment, and  in  process  of  time  delivers 
himself  of  a  novel  which  has  some  suc- 
cess. 11  is  worthy  uncle,  whose  favour 
he  ha<l  lost  by  his  College  escapades, 
takes  him  once  more  bv  the  hand,  in- 
troduces  lum  to  the  world  of  fashion- 
able life;  and  hatches  a  notable  scheme 
for  his  advancement,  by  a  dexterous 
use  of  information  which  he  had  pre- 
viously aecpiired  ixihitive  to  the  Lady 
Clavering's  former  husband,  who  turns 
out  not  only  to  be  still  in  existence, 
but  to  be  an  escaped  convict.    The 


plan  proposed,  that  Fen.  should  many 
*<the  Sylph,"  with  a  handaome  for- 
tune, and  that  Sir  Francis  Claver- 
ing should  resign,  in  his  favonr,  his 
seat  in  i)arliamcnt»  ia,  accidentally 
discH>vered  by  Morgan,  the  Major's 
valet,  who  divulges  the  secret,  and 
blows  up  the  consinracy.  Fen.,  jilted 
by  the  bylph,  marries  Laura,  whom  he 
had  previously  jilted  himself.  The 
Svlph  is  rejected,  in  her  turn,  by  the 
chosen  object  of  her  affections,  who 
has  found  out  for  himself  the  secret  of 
lier  parentage,  with  which  she  had  not 
thought  proper  to  acquaint  him.  The 
Afajor  repents  him  of  his  worldly 
courses  ;  and  so  the  curtain  falls. 

We  do  not  consider  the  chief  actor 
in  this  drama  to  be  by  any  means  one 
of  Mr.  Thackeray's  happiest  creations. 
We  have  turned  him  round,  looking  at 
him  in  all  sorts  of  lights  ;  and,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  his  points,  the 
only  result  at  which  we  can  conscicu- 
tiously  arrive  is,  that  he  does  not 
please  us.  If  Master  Fen.  be,  as  the 
artist  says,  meant  as  a  type  d  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  age,  wo  hope 
there  are  not  many  like  him.  lie 
strikes  us  to  be  more  an  embodiment 
of  all  the  failings  and  weaknesses  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  unre- 
deemed by  any  of  their  virtues,  than 
as  the  exact  type  of  any  existing  ori- 
ginal. He  has  not  one  soUtary  quality 
which  can  command  our  sympaihicsor 
wui  our  I'egard.  If,  as  an  adventurer, 
he  chances  to  bo  successful,  we  feel 
that  his  success  is  less  the  result  of 
any  inherent  merit  of  his  own  than  of 
a  combination  of  fortunate  circom- 
stances.  A  headstronj;  boy,  he  makes 
his  first  a[)pearance  in  public  in  the 
third  of  the  seven  ages  which  Shaks- 
peare  has  allotted  to  the  life  of  man. 
I3ut  even  his  adolescence  is  premature. 
The  lover  sighing  like  a  furnace  we  feel 
is  not  a  man ;  he  is  an  ineffable  spooney. 

It  may  be,  as  indeed  the  artist  hints, 
he  feared  to  ])aint  a  man  in  his  inte- 
grity ;  although  the  failings  of  Fen.  are 
common  to  our  nature,  lie  wants  the 
vigour  and  strength  of  purpose,  which, 
by  commanding  our  respect,  would  in- 
duce us  to  extend  a  share  of  indulgence 
to  his  imperfections.  The  proportions 
are  stuuted;  the  impression  produced 
upon  our  minds  is,  that  Fen.  has  all  the 
pro|)en8ities  of  a  Don  Juan  or  a  Tom 
Jones,  without  the  pluck  to  indulge  in 
them,  lliere  is  treason  lurking  in  his 
heart;  but  the  overt  act  is  wanting ;  the 
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besetting  sins  of  his  nature  are  thorough 
selfishness  and  an  overweening  conceit. 
Notwithstanding  these  failings  we  are 
told  he  is  amiable,  high-spinted,  and 
generous ;  but  when  we  come  to  look 
for  proofs,  we  find  him  at  school  pro- 
fuse ;  but  he  went  on  tick  with  the  tart 
man ;  at  College,  his  extravagance  was 
near  being  the  ruin  of  his  mother ;  in 
after  life  he  turned  thrifty,  and  would 
have  sold  himself,  like  a  slave,  for 
1X50,000,  and  a  seat  in  ParUament,  had 
he  not  in  the  nick  of  time  discovered 
that  it  would  have  involved  him  in, 
what  Mr.  James  Morgan  felicitously 
termed,  a  compounding  of  bigamy.  In 
short,  we  dont  take  kindly  to  Pen. 
Mr.  Thackeray  says,  what  is  very  true, 
that 

"  Since  the  author  of  *  Tom  Jones' 
was  buried,  no  writer  of  fiction  has 
been  permitted  to  depict,,  to  his  utmost 

Eower,  a  man ;  he  must  be  draped,  and 
avc  a  certain  conventional  simper.  So- 
ciety will  not  tolerate  the  natural  in  our 
art ;  many  ladies  have  remonstrated, 
and  subscribers  left  me,  because,  in  the 
course  of  the  story,  I  described  a  young 
man  resisting  and  affected  by  tempta- 
tion ;  my  object  was  to  say,  that  he  had 
the  passions  to  feel,  and  the  honesty  and 
manliness  to  resist  them.  You  will  not 
hear  it ;  it  is  best  not  to  know  it ;  what 
moves  in  the  real  world ;  what  passes 
in  society,  in  the  clubs,  colleges,  news- 
rooms ;  what  is  the  life  and  talk  of  your 
sons.  A  little  more  freedom  than  is 
customarv,  has  been  attempted  in  this 
story ;  with  no  bad  desire  on  the  wri- 
ter's part,  it  is  hoped,  and  with  no  ill 
consequence  to  any  reader.  If  truth  is 
not  always  pleasant,  truth,  at  any  rate, 
is  best,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come." 

This  may  be  so ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
suiHcient  to  warrant  all  the  short-com- 
ings of  Pendenuis,  the  love  passages  in 
whose  history  can  scarcely  fail  to 
excite  the  contempt  of  the  fairer  por- 
tion of  the  community.  We  pass  over 
hb  affairs  with  Fanny  Bolton  and  the 
FotheringaVf  with  the  simple  observa- 
tion as  to  the  latter,  that  had  he  really 
loved  her,  as  he  is  represented  to  have 
done,  had  his  passion  been  a  manly 
one,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
win  her,  notwithstanding  her  calculat- 
ing prudence,  and  in  spite  of  the  di- 
plomatic interference  of  his  uncle  the 
Major.  True,  the  future  Lady  Mirabel 
had  an  eye  to  an  establishment ;  but 
she  was  a  woman  after  all,  and  being 


a  woman  was  to  b^  Vfon,  but  not  by  a 
spoon,  which  we  very  respectfully  sub- 
mit, upon  his  own  showing.  Master 
Pen.  to  have  been.  But  he  is  frivolous 
and  trifling  into  the  bargain ;  for  what 
is  the  resume  of  his  amatory  proceed- 
ings ?  He  engages  the  aflections  of  that 
hearty,  honest  creature  his  cousin  ; 
and,  having  done  so,  he  makes  her  a 
half  sort  of  proposal,  which,  being  a 
girl  of  spirit,  she  rejects  with  pro- 
per contempt.  Then  he  wanders 
after  a  new  flame,  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  canies  on 
a  dubious  sort  of  sentimental  flirtation 
with  **  the  Sylph,"  actuated  solely  b^ 
mercenary  considerations ;  all  this 
while  he  has  a  hankering  after  Laura, 
and  during  a  portion  of  it  he  is  drink- 
ing himself  into  a  brain  fever  for  love  of 
the  laundress's  daughter.  Being  even- 
tually jilted  by  the  '*  Sylph,"  the 
express  train  bears  him  bacK  again  to 
the  feet  of  Laura,  who,  knowing  well 
that  he  would  have  married  Miss 
Amory,  if  he  could  have  got  her,  and 
that  he  would  have  run  away  with  the 
innocent  Fanny  Bolton,  had  not  the 
fever  put  a  stop  to  his  nefarious  pro- 
ceedings—  takes  up  the  sinner  and 
comforts  him.  Pen.  is  a  recreant 
knight,  unworthy  the  smile  of  beauty ; 
and  had  he  been  soundly  flogged  when 
he  was  an  inmate  of  Dr.  vVapshot*s 
establishment,  every  time  he  deserved 
it,  he  would  have  turned  out  a  much 
more  worthy  character,  and  we  should 
have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  animad- 
verting upon  his  misdeeds. 

We  bid  him  stand  down  and  give 
place  to  a  better  man ;  for  in  propor- 
tion as  he  fails  to  please  us,  <lo  tho 
qualities  of  the  rough,  rugged,  honest- 
hearted  Warrington  win  our  esteem 
and  regjird. 

In  him  we  have  a  proof  that  tho  ar- 
tist can  paint  a  man  when  it  so  pleases 
him.  All  the  instincts  of  **  Stunning 
Warrington"  arc  as  manly  as  those  of 
his  associate  are  the  reverse.  There 
is  something  in  him  and  about  him 
which  provides  us  with  an  idea — a 
something  which  the  mind  can  grasp, 
and  conteinpLite  with  satisfaction.  Uis 
presence  sheds  a  sort  of  halo  over  the 
dingy  little  apartment  in  Lamb's- court. 
Temple,  where  he  and  Pen.  pursued 
their  tasks  in  common.  His  portrait 
is  exquisitely  delineated ;  it  is  unique, 
consistent,    and    perfect     in    all    its 

Earts.     Whether  we  look  in  on  him  in 
is  scantily- furnished  dormitory^  where. 
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like  Margcnr  Daw,  he  lay  upon  straw, 
and  smoKcd  his  pipe  the  long  night 
through ;  or  see  him  as  he  presented 
himself  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
Major,  engaged  in  the  active  discharge 
of  his  domestic  duties ;  or  view  him 
trundling  down  to  his  brother's  at  Nor- 
folk, his  carpet-bag  well  stufTcd  with 
Cavendish  tobacco,  our  heart  is  always 
with  him.  We  had  got  to  be  fond  of 
Stunning  Wan-ington,  and  when  the  fall 
of  the  curttiin  hid  him  for  ever  from 
our  eyes,  wo  felt  sorry,  and  we  have 
not  quite  got  over  the  loss  yet.  "We 
miss  the  homely  and  practical  good 
pense  with  which  he  was  wont  to  inves- 
tigate the  social  problems  of  the  day. 
We  miss  the  lessons  of  that  sound  phi- 
losophy which  taught  him  to  endure 
with  fortitude  the  weary  drudgery  of 
his  solitary  life,  and  the  existence  of 
an  evil  which  even  labour  itself  failed 
to  mitigate — that  unlucky  marriage 
contracted  in  the  careless  beginning  of 
his  early  life.     The   notion   has  ex- 

Eloded  long  ago,  that  an  equal  distri- 
ution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  an  impartial  execution  of  poetical 
justice,  were  essential  in  disposing  of 
the  respective  personages  who  play 
their  part  on  the  stage  of  fiction — that 
retributive  justice  should  bo  meted  out 
to  each  in  exact  proportion  to  his 
merits  and  deserts.  ^\  e  are  glad  this 
absurd  idea  has  gone  out  of  fasliion  ; 
it  certainly  had  as  little  foundation  in 
nature  as  it  had  in  reason.  In  the 
world  before  us  virtue  is  not  idways 
happy,  nor  is  vice  uniformly  miserable ; 
the  reverse  of  the  picture  is  often  true; 
good  and  evil  hapiK»n  indiscriminately 
to  all ;  and  the  best  among  us  has  often 
to  bear  his  bmrthen  of  sorrow  as 
lightly  and  ciisily  as  he  can.  But 
we  cannot  help  feeling  considerable  re- 
gret when  we  find  our  friend  War- 
rington, who  is  the  only  thoroughly 
loveable  male  character  in  the  book, 
so  sorely  tried  and  depressed;  he  is 
worthy  of  a  happier  destiny  ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  the  tie  of  matrimony 
is  a  knot  nmch  easier  to  make  fast 
than  to  loosen,  we  do  not  leave  our 
honest  friend  without  the  hope  that  ho 
will,  sooner  or  later,  emerge  from  his 
troubles. 

^liss  Amory,  the  Sylph,  is  rather  an 
amusing  sort  of  j)ersonage,  but  fashion- 
ed a  little  too  closely  on  the  liecky 
Sharp  model  to  aflbrd  ns  all  that  plea- 
sure which  a  conception  perfectly  new 
could  not  have  iailed  to  impart.     In 


the  delineation  of  the  characters  of 
these  two  ladies,  the  traits  which  pre- 
dominate alike  in  both  arc  selfishness, 
want  of  heart,  and  an  entire  disrcfmrd 
of  anything  like  moral  principle.  What- 
ever distinction  can  Ihb  taken  between 
them  consists  in  the  difTerenco  of 
sphere  where  the  lot  of  each  has  origi- 
nally been  placed.  Miss  Sharp  was  a 
needy  adventurer  ;  she  had  her  way  to 
make  in  the  world,  among  people  who 
cared  for  her  only  in  proportion  as  she 
made  herself  aCTceable  to  their  hu- 
mours or  useful  for  their  requirements; 
while  the  sentimental  authoress  of 
"  Mes  Larmes  "  was  a  creature  nursed 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,  with  a  waitinc- 
maid  toattend  upon  her  behests,  a  half 
brother  to  pincli,  tease,  and  address 
whimpering  sonnets  to,  not  to  mention 
the  large,  melancholy  footmen,  Frede- 
rick and  James,  all  under  her  orders. 
Of  her  early  life  and  education  only  a 
partial  glimpse  has  been  revealed  to 
us,  but  from  the  little  we  do  know, 
we  cannot  entertain  much  doubt  that 
the  lessons  of  her  infant  life  were  as 
ill  calculated  to  impUnt  any  ideas  of 
moral  rectitude  in  her  mind  as  the 
ateliers  of  Soho,  where  Miss  Sharp 
had  her  early  training.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that,  although 
Blanche  was  tolerably  ahve  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  establishment,  and 
seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of  doing 
whatever  lay  in  her  power  towards  the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object^ 
she  was  deficient  in  that  instinctive 
sagacity  and  that  unerring  keenness  of 
perception  by  which  at  once  Miss 
Sharp  descried  the  true  point  and 
worked  her  way  towards  it,  regardless 
of  every  obstacle.  She  draws  after 
her,  too,  in  her  career  of  selfishness, 
as  Becky  did,  the  alFection  of  a  simple 
and  honest  heart — a  species  of  moral 
anomalv  only  too  frequently  observed 
in  real  life,  and  one  which  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray is  fond  of  illustrating.  The  devo- 
tion of  the  artless  Harry  Foker  to 
Blanche,  and  of  honest  old  Bows  to 
the  Fotheringay,  is  only  another  illns- 
tration  of  the  love  of  Rawdon  Crawly, 
and  the  devotion  of  William  Dobbin 
to  Amelia.  The  rattling  dragoon 
was,  it  is  true,  a  bolder  F})ccimen  of 
Immanity  than  Mr.  Foker — ^he  had 
stronger  desires,  more  vigorous  and 
manly  instincts,  but  both  of  them 
alike  fell  down  and  worshipped  before 
the  tinsel  shrine  of  a  false  divinity.  The 
old  leader  of  the  orchestniy  watching 
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over  the  eventful  career  of  Lis  beloved 
Emilv,  with  a  species  of  afFection  in 
which  the  care  of  the  parent  mingles 
strangely  with  the  tender  solicitude  of 
the  lover,  bears  a  resemblance  too 
strong,  to  have  much  novelty  in  it,  to 
the  constancy  of  the  long-legged,  large- 
footed  lieutenant — a  difierence  only  in 
the  result,  that  the  martial  lover  was 
rewarded  in  the  long  run  for  his  pains 
with  more  retributive  justice  than  the 
story-teller  has  thought  fit  to  accord 
to  Bows. 

Simple  as  arc  the  materials  of  which 
thT^  story  is  constructed,  the  dexterity 
of  the  artist  is  not  less  apparent  in  the 
mode  with  which  he  adapts  them  to  his 
purpose,  than  in  the  small  number  of 
characters  he  has  thought  it  expedient 
for  his  purposes  to  employ.  As  we 
marshal  them  up,  rank  and  file,  before 
us,  we  feel  some  surprise  how  he 
has  contrived  to  say  so  much  about 
them. 

As  we  read  the  numbers  each  month, 
as  they  appeared,  it  struck  us  that  the 
character  which  was  most  elaborate, 
and  best  brought  out,  was  that  of  Ma- 
jor Pendcnnis ;  and  upon  reading  the 
book  in  its  integrity  we  are  inclined 
to  hold  to  the  same  opinion.  There  is 
a  freshness  about  this  conception  which 
cannot  fail  to  please  every  reader.  The 
traits  of  his  selfish  nature  are  delineat- 
ed and  worked  out  with  exquisite 
skilL  We  have  the  old  warrior  at  this 
moment  as  plainly  before  us,  making 
his  quiet  entree  into  the  favourite  club, 
in  his  elaborately  polished  boots,  his 
checked  cravat  without  a  rumple,  his 
saffiron-coloured  vest,  with  V.  R.  on 
its  gold  buttons,  his  spotless  linen  and' 
gloves  without  a  stain.  The  wig  which 
curled  so  beautifully  round  his  hand- 
some, mottled  face,  his  dull  eyes,  and 
nose  of  the  Wellington  pattern,  all  rise 
freshly  to  our  mind's  eye.  We  see 
him  in  his  accustomed  corner  by  the 
fire  jet,  near  the  window,  lookin^r  upon 
his  letters  through  the  double  gold  eye 
glass,  andmunchmg  his  toast,  as  plainly 
as  if  we  were  breakfasting  opposite  in 
company  of  Glowry  the  Scotch  Sur- 
geon. We  are  inclined  to  entertain 
some  fears,  however,  that  Mr.  Thacke- 
I'ay  has  rather  overstepped  the  limits  of 
the  probable,  in  making  the  Major, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  story, 
mix  himself  up  with  that  intrigue,  by 
means  of  which  he  was  to  have  pro- 
vided his  nephew  with  a  richly  endowed 
wifei  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 


mens.  The  extent  to  which  men  of 
the  world  may  go,  without  any  injury 
to  their  reputation,  is  a  tolerably  wide 
one ;  but  we  doubt,  or  rather  we  have 
no  doubt,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Ma- 
jor, had  his  design  been  successful, 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
men  of  fashion  with  whom  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  associating,  would  have 
been  rather  prejudicial  to  his  repute  as 
a  man  of  honour ;  in  short,  we  con- 
sider the  intrigue  to  have  been  too 
dirty  a  one,  for  the  Major  to  dabble 
his  long  white  fingers  in.  With  this 
exception,  which  is  not  in  perfect 
keepmg  with  the  harmony  of  the  de- 
sign, the  Major  is  a  chef  (toeuvre  in  his 
way ;  a  gem  of  the  very  finest  water. 
We  cannot  dismiss  him  from  our 
view  without  a  short  extract  from  the 
scene  where  the  blow  up  with  Mor« 
gan,  his  valet,  is  so  humorously  de- 
scribed :— 


"  Morgan  received  the  abuse  conse- 
quent upon  his  delay  in  silence,  nor  did 
the  Major  condescend  to  read  in  the 
flushed  face  and  glaring  eyes  of  the  man 
the  anger  under  which  he  was  labouring. 
The  old  gentleman's  foot-bath  was  at 
the  fire,  his  gown  and  slippers  awaiting 
him  there.  Morgan  knelt  down  to  take 
his  boots  off  with  due  subordination,  and 
as  the  Major  abused  him  from  above, 
kept  up  a  growl  ,of  maledictions  below 
at  his  feet.  Thus'  when  Pendennis  was 
crying  '  Confound  you,  sir ;  mind  that 
strap ;  curse  you,  don't  wrench  my 
foot  off;'  Morgan,  sotto  voce,  below  was 
expressing  a  wish  to  strangle  him,  drown 
him,  and  punch  his  bead  off.  The  boots 
removed,  it  became  necessary  to  divest 
Mr.  Pendennis  of  his  coat,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  valet  had  necessarily  to 
approach  very  near  to  his  employer,  so 
near,  that  Pendennis  could  not  but  per- 
ceive what  hie  valet's  late  ogcupation 
had  been,  to  which  he  adverted  in  that 
simple  and  forcible  phraseology  which 
men  are  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  using 
to  their  domestics:  informing  Morgan 
that  he  was  a  drunken  beast,  and  smelt 
of  brandy. 

**  At  this  the  man  broke  out,  losing 
patience,  and  flinging  up  all  subordina- 
tion— 

**  *  l*m  drunk,  am  I  ?  I'm  a  beast,  am 

I  ?  I'm  d d,  am  1  ?  You  infernal  old 

miscreant.  Shall  1  wring  your  old  head 
off,  and  drownd  you  in  that  pail  of  wa- 
ter ?  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  bear 
your  confounded  old  harcogance,  you 
old  wigsby — chatter  your  old  hivories 
at  me  do  you,  you  grinning  old  baboon! 
Come  on,  if  you  are  a  man,  and  cao 
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stand  to  a  man.  Ha !  you  coward — 
knives  I  knives  !* 

"  *  If  you  advance  a  step  I'll  send  it 
into  you/  said  the  Major,  seising  up  a 
knife  that  was  on  the  table  near  him. 
*  Go  down  stairs,  you  drunken  brute, 
and  leave  the  house;  send  for  your 
book  and  your  w^ges  in  the  morning, 
and  never  let  me  see  your  insolent  face 

again.      This   d a  impertinence  of 

yours  has  been  growing  for  some  months 
past.  You  have  been  growing  too  rich. 
You  are  not  fit  for  service.  Set  out  of 
it,  and  out  of  the  house.' 

"  '  And  where  would  you  wish  me  to 
go,  pray,  out  of  the  'ouse?'  asked  the 
man ;  *  and  wont  it  be  equal  convenient 
to-morrow  mornin'?  toot  affay  mame 
shose,  sivoa  play  Mumeer  ?' 

"  *  Silence,  you  beast,  and  go  ! '  cried 
out  the  Major. 

"  Morgan  began  to  laugh  with  rather 
a  sinister  laugh. 

•*  *  Look  yere,  Pendcnnifs,'  ho  said, 
seating  himself,  '  since  I've  been  in  this 
room  you've  called  me  beast,  brute,  dog 

— and  d d  me,  haven't  you  ?     1  aint 

a  going  to  leave  this  house,  old  fellow, — 
and  shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  The  huuse 
is  my  house — every  stick  of  furnitur'  in 
it  is  mine — except  your  old  traps,  and 
your  shower  bath,  and  your  wig  box. 
I've  bought  the  place,  1  tell  you,  with 
my  own  industry  and  perseverance.  I 
can  shew  a  hundred  pound  where  you 
can  shew  a  fifty,  or  your  damned  super- 
&illious  nephew  either.  Tve  served  you 
honourable — done  cVery  thing  for  you 
these  dozen  years — an(f  I'm  a  dog,  am 
I?  I'm  a  beast,  ami?  That's  the 
language  for  gentlemen,  not  for  our 
rank.  But  I'll  bear  it  no  more.  I  throw 
up  your  service — I'm  tired  on  it.  I've 
combed  your  old  wig,  and  buckled  your 
old  girths  and  waistbands  long  enou<;h,  I 
tell  you.  Don't  look  savage  at  mo — I'm 
sitting  in  my  own  chair,  in  my  own 
room,  a  tellin'  the  truth  to  you.  I'll  be 
your  beast,  and  your  brute,  and  vour 
dog,  no  more.  Major  Pendennis  Alf  t*ay.' 

'*  The  fury  of  the  old  gentleman,  met 
by  the  servant's  abrupt  revolt,  had  been 
shocked  and  cooled  by  the  concussion,  as 
much  as  if  a  sudden  shower  bath,or  a  pail 
of  water,  had  been  flung  upon  him.  Tliat 
effect  produced,  and  his  anger  calmed, 
Morgan's  speech  had  interested  him, 
and  he  respected  his  adversary,  ami  his 
courage  in  facing  him,  as  of  old  davs, 
in  the  fencing  room,  he  would  have  ad- 
mired the  opponrut  who  hit  him. 

•*  *  You  are  no  lonp^or  my  s.p|;jU|Jif|' 
the  Major  said  ;  *  and  the  hoaxs  niiiy  he 
yours,  but  the  lodgings  are  minp,  and 
you  will  have  1  ho  goodness  to  leave  them 
to-morrow  morning  ;  when  we  have  set- 
tled our  accounts  I  shall  remove  into 
other  quarters.    In  the  mean  time  I  de- 


sire to  go  to  bed,  and  hare  not  the 
slighest  wish  for  year  fbrtber  companj.* 

" '  We'll  have  a  settlement,  don  t  jou 
be  afraid,'  Morgan  said,  getting  np  (Vom 
his  chair ;  *  I  aint  done  with  yon  vet* 
nor  with  your  family,  nor  with  the  Cla- 
vering  familv,  Miyor  Pendennis,  and 
that  you  shall  know.' 

'*  *  Have  the  goodness  to  leaTe  tbe 
room,  sir.     I'm  tired,*  said  the  Major. 

**  *  Hah !  you'll  be  more  tired  of  me 
afore  your  done/  answered  the  man  with 
a  sneer,  and  walked  ont  of  the  room." 

^  In  the  character  of  the  old  Begum^ 
pictured  in  these  pages»  there  is  not 
much  originality  of  conception.  We 
have  seen  her  lineaments  dimly  sha- 
dowed forth,  not  only  in  the  previoos 
writings  of  Mr.  ThacKeray,  but  also  in 
those  of  his  contemporaries.  She  is 
the  same  fat,  vidgar,  bnt  thoroughly 
good-natured  old  gentlewoman,  some- 
what  florid  in  her  tastes  and  amuse- 
ments, whom  we  have  seen  a  hundred 
times  before  in  a  hundred  places,  with 
her  white  bonnet  and  yellow  feather, 
OS  she  sits  in  her  showy  carriage^  eat- 
ing a  large  pink  ice,  in  the  sunshine^ 
before  Guntcr*s  door.  If  Lady  Cla- 
vcring  docs  not  strike  our  fiincy,  in 
Fuker  we  have  a  rich  treat ;  he»  at 
least,  is  original,  and  aflfords  a  fitting 
type  of  one  of  those  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
in  the  delineation  of  which  Mr.  Thac- 
keray is  uniformly  felicitous.  The 
happy  insouciance  with  which  tins  little 
scion  of  porter  vats  is  distinguished, 
can  scarcely  fall  to  delight  the  mind 
and  smooth  the  frown  of  the  most  cap- 
tious critic.  \Ve  should  like  to  shako 
hands  with  Foker.  With  what  jfeel- 
in^  of  unqualified  pleasure  do  we  not 
behold  the  youth,  who  such  a  diort 
time  previously  had  been  flogged  at 
school,  and  spent  his  pocket-money  on 
hur<l  bake  and  polonies,  emerge  upon 
the  grand  stage  of  human  life,  quali- 
fied to  pronounce  a  mature  judgment 
upon  port  wine,  and  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  real  champaigne  and  the 
spurious  gooseberry.  Allhail  to  thee, 
IiniT)'  Fokcr,  as  to  our  mind*8  eve 
thou  comest  tnin<iling  along  in  thy 
black  tandem,  with  scarlet  wheels,  with 
a  I  Hill,  terrier  between  thy  knees,  and 
thv  scarlet  shnwl  neck-cloth  fastened 
Willi  a  pin  composed  of  another  boll 
dog  in  gold  ;  thy  fur  waistcoat  inter^ 
laced  with  chains  of  gold ;  thy  green 
ciit>awA^  coat  with  basket  buttcnu ; 
tliy  while  Burtout  wiih  cbdeso  plate 
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buttons,  on  each  of  iwbich  is  engraved 
some  stirring  incident  of  the  turf  or 
chase.  We  love  thee  in  our  heart  of 
hearts ;  and  when  at  last  the  grand 
passion  of  thy  life  commences — wheu 
opera  dancers  and  singci^s  have  palled 
upon  thy  taste,  and  thy  black  tandem, 
thy  bull  dog,  and  the  other  harmless 
amusements  of  thy  simple  life  delight 
thee  no  longer,  we  sympathise  with 
thee  when  thou  hast  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  spells  of  the' syren  who  has  en- 
chanted thee.  With  tender  pity  do 
we  see  thee  tossing  upon  thy  embroi- 
dered sofa,  in  thy  solitary  apartment, 
where  the  struggling  moonlight  is 
falling  upon  the  portraits  of  thine  an- 
cestors. The  late  Earl  of  Gravosend 
in  his  robes  as  a  peer,  the  Countess, 
his  wife,  and  the  elder  Foker's  son, 
thyself,  upon  a  donkey  1  We  pity  thee, 
Harry,  in  thy  great  misfortunes,  as 
from  ofFthe  stage  of  fiction  thy  shado"wy 
vi?agc  disappears  from  our  eyes  for 


ever. 


The  portrait  of  honest  Jack  Costi- 
gan,  of  Costiganstown,  is  not  one  upon 
which  we  can  compliment  the  artist ; 
it  would  be  difficult,  upon  any  rules  of 
art,  to  reconcile  its  apparent  and  nu- 
merous contradictions ;  an  honest  man, 
and  yet  a  swindler ;  an  irreclaimable 
<lrunkard,  a  notorious  liai',  and  yet  one 
who  discharges  with  the  most  tender 
solicitude  all  the  duties  of  the  fondest 
parent,  discharges  them  aftei'  a  fashion 
which  many  a  father  in  Belgravia  or 
May  Fair  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
copy ;  a  seedy,  tattered,  disreputable 
old  man,  in  a  battered  hat  and  shabby 
cloak,  who  would  get  drunk  witn 
any  one  generous  enough  to  pay  for 
his  liquor,  or  back  any  man's  bill,  but 
never  pay  his  own,  yet  uttering,  at 
times,  sentiments  which  dignify  hu- 
man nature ;  it  is  not  easy  to  mase  out 
the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
of  his  character  ;  upon  no  hypothesis 
can  they  be  reconciled,  except  upon 
the  reflection  that  he  is  an  Irishman,  a 
sin,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  which 
nothing  can  redeem.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  our  while  to  quarrel  with  him, 
for  what  is  evidently  a  weakness  he 
can  neither  controul  nor  resist.  We 
should  not,  then,  allude  to  the  subject, 
but  allow  him  to  ride  his  hobby  in 
peace,  were  it  not  that  among  some 
of  the  simple  cockney  folks,  who  read 
his  books,  there  are  doubtless  many  who 
accept  all  as  gospel,  and  upon  no  other 
evidence  set  down  every  Irishman  for 


a  rogue,  a  swindler,  or  an  O'MuUigan, 
who  will  be  ready  to  appropriate  the 
fugitive  haberdashery  of  any  one  who 
receives  him  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and 
mistake  the  master  of  the  house  for  the 
butler. 

We  are  sorry  for  all  this.  We  do 
not  think  it  is  very  creditable  to  the 
good  taste  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  we 
should  have  thought  that  a  writer  of 
such  great  power  would  have  scorned 
to  pander  to  the  instincts  of  une- 
ducated vulgarity  by  misrepresenta- 
tions so  monstrous.  If  he  consider, 
therefore,  the  exasperation  which  a 
long  series  of  such  libels  is  calculated 
to  excite  in  the  national  mind,  ho 
cannot  feel  much  surprised  that  an 
outcry  is  occasionally  raised  upon  a 
foundation  so  slender  as  the  allusion 
made  to  Miss  Catherine  Hayes,  TVho 
was  introduced  to  public  notice  with 
a  string  of  epithets  attached  to  her 
name  less  creditable  to  the  taste 
of  the  author  than  to  the  extent  of  his 
vocabulary.  The  passage  to  which  we 
allude  ran  nearly  as  follows  : — "  In 
the  diversity  of  the  tastes  of  mankind, 
the  oldest,  ugliest,  stupidest,  and  most 
pompous,  the  silliest,  and  most  vapid, 
the  greatest  criminal,  tyrant,  booby, 
Bluebeard  Katharine  Hayes." 

The  lady  thus  uripolitely  designated 
was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  the 
eminent  Irish  soprano  singer  then 
performing  in  her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
and  the  popular  indignation  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  enormity  of  the  supposed 
offence.  A  very  slight  examination 
into  the  circumstances  would  have  con- 
vinced any  one  that  the  impression 
thus  hastily  taken  up  was  an  erroneous 
one,  but  previous  affronts  had  rendered 
the  public  somewhat  sensitive.  Offence 
was  taken  iit  this  instance  when  none 
was  meant.  The  press  of  this  country, 
not  having  the  Newgate  calendar  at  its 
fingers'-ends,  did  not  stop  to  inquire 
too  curiously  into  the  matter,  or  it 
might  have  known — for  Mr.  Thackeray 
is  not  always  very  felicitous  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  names — that  there  were 
two  Catherine  Hayeses,  just  as  there 
are  two  Laura  Bells,  and  that  each  and 
all  of  them  are  very  distinct  and  diffe- 
rent persons;  so  Ireland  cried  out  when 
she  was  not  hurt ;  but  she  bas  been  hurt 
so  often,  that  we  do  not  wonder. 

The  other  questions  which  were 
raised  in  the  progress  of  this  story  with 
relerenco  to  the  aspersions  cast  upon 
that  profession  of  wnicb  Mr.  Thackeraf 
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is  a  distinguished  ornament>  is  one 
which  we  shall  not  pause  to  discuss.  It 
was  so  ably  and  vigorously  handled  at 
the  time,  that  there  is  little  occasion 
for  us  to  add  anything  further.  We 
shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with 
submitting,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
public,  that  if  a  writer  deal  largely  in 
misrepresentations  of  his  own  onler, 
with  the  members  of  which  a  long 
association  must  have  rendered  him 
tolerably  familiar,  the  pictures  he  has 
drawn  of  a  country  and  a  people  of 
whom  he  can  know  but  little  may  not 
be  very  faithful  or  true  to  nature. 

But  dismissing  from  our  minds  the 
consideration  of  these  topics,  wo  turn 
with  plcasui*e  to  the  few  remaining 
portraits  which  yet  await  our  critical 
inspection ;  and  foremost  amongst  them 
stands  Helen,  the  mother  of  Pen- 
dennis.  She  is  one  of  the  few  fe- 
male creations  of  the  artist's  fancy, 
upon  whose  lineaments  we  can  dwell 
with  pleasure.  Her  quiet,  matronly 
beauty,  so  tender,  yet  so  mournful,  as 
she  kneels  by  moonlight  on  the  vacant 
bed,  and  prays  there  for  her  boy  as 
mothers  only  know  how  to  plead,  can. 
not  fail  to  inspire  us  with  veneration 
and  regard.  Helen  Pendennis,  with 
Laura,  her  adopted  daughter,  are,  in. 
deed,  pictures  upon  which  we  can  dwell 
with  pleasure,  and  ofler  up  our  humble 
thanks  "to  the  Beneficent  Dispenser 
of  love  and  mercy"  that  such  beings 
remain  in  this  cold  and  selfish  world 
to  console  and  cheer  us. 

It  is  very  difficult  in  such  a  story  as 
this,  consisting  of  a  number  of  minute 
and  petty  incidents  all  closely  woven 
and  matted  together,  to  select  such 
specimens  as  the  limits  of  our  paper 
would  admit,  of  what  we  consider  the 
more  finished  and  perfect  style  into 
which  the  autlipr  occasionally,  but  more 
rarely  than  is  by  any  means  agreeable 
to  us,  permits  himself  to  ascend.  Open- 
ing  the  book  nt  random,  we  cannot  hit 
upon  a  better  instance  of  what  we  mean 
than  the  following  description  of  tlie 
Temple  :— 

**  If  we  could  but  get  the  history  of  a 
siriglo  day  as  it  passed  in  any  one  of 
those  four-storied  houses  in  tne  dingy 
court  where  our  friends  Pen.  and  War- 
rington dwelt,  some  Temple  Asmodeus 
might  furnish  us  with  a  (jucer  volume. 
There  may  bo  a  great  parliamentary 
counsel  on  the  ground-floor,  who  drives 
off  to  Belgravia  at  dinner  time,  when  bis 
ol0rk  too  becomes  a  geatleman,  and  goes 


away  to  entertain  his  friends,  and  to 
take  his  pleasure.    But  a  short  time 
since  he  was  hungry  and  briefless  ia 
some  garret  of  the  Inn ;  lived  by  stealthy 
literature ;  hoped,  and  waited,  and  sick- 
ened, and  no  clients  came;  exhausted 
his  own  means  and  his  friendjt'  kindness ; 
had  to  remonstrate  humbly  with  dans, 
and  to  iniplore  the  patience  of  poor  cre- 
ditors.   Ruin  seemed  to  be  staring  him 
in  the  face,  when,  behold,  a  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  and  the  lucky  wretch 
in  possession    of  one   of  those   prodi- 
gious prizes,  sometimes   drawn  m  the 
great  lottery  of  the  Bar.    Many  a  bet- 
ter lawyer  than  himself  does  not  make 
a  flfth  part  of  the  income  of  his  clerk, 
who  a  few  mouths  since  could  scarcely 
get  credit  for  blacking  for  his  master^ 
unpaid  boots.     On  the  first  floor,  per- 
haps, you  will  have  a  venerable  man, 
whose  name  is  famous,  whose  brains  are 
full  of  books,  and  whose  shelves  are 
stored  with  classical  and  legal  lore.   He 
has  lived  alone  all  these  fifty  years, 
alone  and  for  himself,  amassing  learning, 
and  compiling  a  fortune.     He  comes 
home  now  at  night  alone  from  the  dab, 
where  he  has  been  dining  freely,  to  the 
lonely  chambers  where  he  lives  a  god- 
less old  recluse.     When  he  dies,  his  Inn 
will  erect  a  tablet  to  his  honour,  and 
his  heirs  burn  a  part  of  his  library. 
•       •       •       •     Worthy  Mr.   Onimp 
lives  over  him,  who  is  auso  an  ancient 
inhabitant  of  the  Inn,  and  who,  when 
Doomsday    comes  home  to  read  Ca- 
tullus, is  sitting  down  with  three  steady 
seniors  of  his    standing    to  a  steady 
rubber    of  whist,    after    a   dinner   at 
which  they  have  consumed  their  three 
steady  bottles  of  Port.     Ton  may  see 
the  old  boys  asleep  at  the  Temple  Church 
of  a  Sunday.     Attorneys  seldom  trouble 
them,  and  they  have  small  fortunes  of 
their  own.     On  the  other  side  of  the 
third  landing,  where  Pen.  and  Warring- 
ton  live,  till  long  after  midnieht,  sits 
Mr.  Paley,  who  took  the  highest  nonours, 
and  who  is  a  fellow  of  his  college ;  who 
will  sit  and  read  and  note  cases  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  who  will 
rise  at  seven,  and  be  at  the  pleaders' 
chambers  as  soon   as  they  are  open« 
where  he  will  work  until  an  hour  before 
dinner-time ;  who  will  come  home  from 
a  hall,  and  read  and  note  cases  aeain 
until  dawn  next  day,  when  perhaps  Mr. 
Arthur  and  his  friend  Mr.  Warnngton 
are  returning  from  some  of  their  wild 
expeditions.     How  differently  employed 
Mr.  Palej^  has  been.     Ho  has  not  biecn 
throwing  himself  away.     He  has  only 
been    bringing   a  groat  intellect  labo- 
riously down  to  the  compretiension  of  a 
mean  subject,  and  in  his  fierce  gr^P  of 
that,  resolutely  excluding  from  bis  mind 
all  higher  thoughts,  all  better  things, 
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all  the  wisdom  of  philosophers  and  his- 
torians, all  the  thoughts  of  poets,  all 
wit,  fancy,  reflection,  art,  love,  truth 
altogether,  so  that  he  may  master  that 
enormr.us  legend  of  the  law  which  he 
proposes  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  ex- 
pounding. Warrington  and  Paley  had 
been  competitors  for  university  honours 
in  former  days,  and  had  run  each  other 
hard  ;  and  everybody  said  now  that  the 
former  was  wasting  his  time  and  ener- 
gies, whilst  all  people  praised  Paley  for 
his  industry.  There  may  be  doubts, 
however,  as  to  which  was  using  his  time 
best.  The  one  could  afford  time  to 
think,  and  the  other  never  could.  All 
was  dark  outside  his  reading-lamp. 
Love,  and  nature,  and  art  were  shut 
out  from  him  ;  and  as  he  turned  off  his 
lonely  lamp  at  night,  he  never  thought 
but  that  he  had  spent  the  day  profitably 
and  went  to  sleep  alike  thankless  and 
remorseless.  But  he  shuddered  when 
he  met  his  old  companion  Warrington 
on  the  stairs,  and  shunned  him  as  one 
doomed  to  perdition." 

The  author's  reflections  upon  the 
various  anomalies  of  our  social  system 
are  generally  sound,  and  exhibit  a 
reach  of  thought  more  profound,  and 
more  calculated  to  excite  our  attention, 
than  is  even  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  any  of  the  elder  novelists  to 
"whom  he  has  occasionally  been  com- 
pared. We  might  search  in  vain 
through  the  pages  of  Fielding  or  Smol- 
lett for  any  such  keen  perception  and 
close  analytic  reasoning  upon  such 
social  problems  as  the  reader  may  dis- 
cover in  the  discussions  between  the 
two  young  philosophers  of  Lambscourt 
Temple.  From  these  our  rapidly  nar- 
rowing limits  will  not  permit  us  to  make 
any  extract ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over 
one  other  passage,  which  puts  a  some- 
what trite  subject  in  a  new  and  striking 
light  :— 

"  As  you  sit,  surrounded  by  respect 
and  affection ;  happy,  honoured,  and  flat- 
tered in  your  old  age ;  your  foibles  gently 
indulged ;  your  least  words  kindly  che- 
rished;  your  garrulous  old  stories  re- 
ceived for  the  hundredth  time  with  duti- 
ful forbearance  and  never-failing  hypo- 
critical smiles ;  the  w:omen  of  your  house 
constant  in  their  flatteries ;  the  young 
men  hushed  and  attentive  when  you 
begin  to  speak ;  the  servants  awe- 
stricken  ;  the  tenants  cap  in  hand ; — 
has  it  often  struck  you,  O  thoughtful 
Dives  I  that  this  respect  and  these  glo- 
ries are  for  the  main  part  transferred, 
with  your  fee  simple,  to  your  successor ; 
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that  the  servants  will  bow,  and  the 
tenants  shout,  for  your  son  as  for  you  ; 
that  the  butler  will  fetch  him  the  wine 
(improved  by  a  little  keeping)  that  is 
now  in  your  cellar ;  and  that  when  your 
night  is  come,  and  the  light  of  your  life 
is  gone  down — as  sure  as  the  morning 
rises  after  you  and  without  you — the  sun 
of  prosperity  and  flattery  shines  on  your 
heir.  Men  come  and  bask  in  the  halo 
of  consols  and  acres  that  beams  round 
about  him ;  the  reverence  is  transferred 
with  the  estate,  of  which,  with  all  its 
advantages,  pleasures,  respect,  and  good 
will,  he  in  turn  becomes  the  life-tenant. 
How  long  do  you  wish  or  expect  that 
your  people  will  regret  you?  How 
much  time  does  a  man  devote  to  grief 
before  he  begins  to  enjoy  ?  A  great 
man  must  keep  his  heir  at  his  feast  like 
a  living  memento  mori.  If  he  holds  very 
much  by  life,  the  presence  of  the  other 
must  be  a  constant  sting  and  warning. 
'  Make  ready  to  go,*  says  the  successor 
to  your  honour ;  *  I  am  waiting,  and  I 
could  hold  it  as  well  as  you.'  " 

When  we  consider  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  story  was  written, 
how  it  was  interrupted  by  an  illness 
which  nearly  brought  the  writer's  la- 
bours for  ever  to  a  close,  it  would  be 
ill-natured  to  dwell  with  much  stress 
upon  the  very  startling  anachronisms 
wnich  occasionally  meet  our  eye,  as  well 
as  other  mistakes  of  a  similar  nature. 
Should  some  future  historian  look  to 
its  pages  for  a  picture  of  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, it  will  surprise  him  not  a  little  to 
discover  that  railroads  were  flourishing 
during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  IV. ;  that  the  village  of  Tun- 
bridge  is  the  same  place  as  Tunbridge 
WelL ;  that  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris/' 
**  The  Wandering  Jew,"  and  other  in- 
structive romances  of  a  like  kind,  were 
written  and  published  at  that  time, 
with  certain  interesting  phaenome- 
na,  which  have  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  at  a  subse- 
quent period. 

But  wo  shall  look  with  indulgence 
upon  these  defects  and  inconsistencies* 
into  which  an  interruption  so  distress- 
ing to  the  author  has  evidently  be- 
trayed him,  when  we  remember  that 
we  are  indebted  to  it  for  that  interest- 
ing and  touching  proof  of  his  gratitude 
which  we  find  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
volume.  In  its  dedication  to  one 
whose  skill  enabled  him  to  hrins  his 
story  to  a  close — to  that  kind  physi- 
cian who  restored  him  from  sickness  to 
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hcaltli,  and  would  take  no  other  fee 
but  thanks,  we  have  a  tribute  worthy 
of  the  giver  and  the  taker.  It  shows 
that  the  heart  of  the  patient,  in  tpite 
of  his  occasional  eccentricities,  is  in 
the  right  place ;  and  if  we  were  Doctor 
EUiotson,  we  should  be  prouder  of 
such  a  fee  than  if  we  had  received  a 
purse,  containing  a  thousand  guineas, 
or  a  gold  snuff-box  set  with  dia- 
monds. 

We  have  not  much  more  to  say. 
The  applause  or  the  censure  of  perio- 
dical cnticism  can  bo  of  but  little  va- 
lue to  the  serial  romancist,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  concerns  the  sale  of  his  book, 
which  can  neither  be  promoted  nor 
retarded  by  any  efforts  of  ours.  When 
the  play  has  been  played  out,  and  the 

Suppets  put  away  in  their  box,  what 
oes  the  actor  care  for  critical  opinion  ? 
The  shillings  have  already  been  col- 
lected, and  transferred  to  the  pocket, 
where  they  form  part  and  parcel  of  his 
other  funded  property.  He  must  have 
gained  or  lost  the  public  ear  and  the 
public  money  long  before  we  come  to 
inspect  his  merits.  We  can  neither 
make  nor  mar  his  fortune.  He  points 
to  the  public  be  has  created  for  him- 
self, and  would,  probably,  snap  his 
fingers  even  if  Mr.  Hurtle,  the  great 
revie\?er,  with  his  blue  umbrella  and 
white  hat,  were  to  fidminate  a  slash- 
ing article,  devoting  him  to  the  infer- 


nal gods.  He  would  laugh  in  the  face 
of  that  eminent  man,  or  hearing  the 
awful  thunder  rolling  in  the  distance, 
chuckle  slyly  at  home  to  think  how  his 
"  small  beer"  was  stowed  away  beyond 
its  reach. 

But  if,  in  regard  of  increasing  his 
profits,  periodical  criticism  can  do  the 
serial  writiT  neither  harm  nor  goody 
there  are  higher  (picstions  to  be  argued 
before  its  tribunal,  upon  which  the 
stability  of  his  fame  will  ultimately  de- 
pend. Whether,  with  a  mind  undis- 
mayed bv  fear,  unclouded  by  prejudice, 
and  unbiassed  by  favour,  he  speiBik  the 
truth  boldly,  as  far  as  it  has  been  re- 
vealed to  him,  is,  afler  a  calm  and  care- 
ful examination,  for  us  and  our  bre- 
thren  to  determine;  and  by  our  ver- 
dict his  reputation  must  be  more  or 
less  influenced.  We  have  a  kindly  feel- 
ing towards  Mr.  Thackeray.  We  have 
watched  his  career  with  interest*  and 
lent  him  a  helping  hand  whenever  it 
lay  in  our  power.  He  has  done  great 
good  in  his  generation,  and  is  capable 
of  doing  still  more ;  but  the  powers 
with  which  God  has  entrusted  him 
were  never  meant  to  serve  the  ignoble 
uses  of  prejudice.  Loflier  conndenu 
tions  should  animate  him,  who  would 
be  remembered  in  his  land*s  language* 
and  leave  behind  him  books  which 
shall  bo  regarded  as  truthful  pictures 
of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER   XL. 


"  THE  CDATEAU  0»  BTTKRBKIX.** 


I  NOW  come  to  an  incident  in  my  life, 
of  which  however  briefly  I  may  speak, 
has  left  the  deepest  impression  on  my 
meniorv.  I  have  told  the  reader  how 
I  left  ICuffstein  fully  satisfied  that  the 
Count  de  Marsanne  was  Laura's  lover, 
and  that  in  keeping  my  ])roniise  to  see 
and  speak  with  him,  I  was  about  to 
furnish  an  instance  of  self-denial  and 
fidelity  that  nothing  in  ancient  or 
modern  days  could  compete  with. 

The  letter  was  addressed,  '*  the 
Count  Louis  de  Marsanne,  Chateau 
d'Ettenheim,  a  Bade,"  and  thither  I 
accordingly  repaired,  travelling  over 
the  Arlberg  to  Brrgcnz,  and  across  the 


Lake  of  Constance  to  Freybui^.  Mv 
passport  containing  a  very  few  words 
m  cypher,  which  always  sufficed  to  af- 
ford me  friH!  transit  and  every  atten. 
tion  from  the  authorities.  I  had  left 
the  southern  Tyrol  in  the  outburst  of 
a  glorious  spring,  but  as  I  journeyed 
northward  I  found  the  rivers  frozen, 
the  roads  encumbered  with  snow,  and 
the  fields  untilled  and  dreary  looking. 
Like  all  countries  which  derive  their 
channs  from  the  elements  of  rural 
beauty,  foliage,  and  verdure,  Germany 
offers  a  sad  coloured  picture  to  the 
traveller  in  winter  or  wintzy  weather. 
It  was  thus  then  that  the  Grand 
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Duchy,  80  celebrated  for  its  pictu- 
resque beauty,  struck  me  as  a  scene  of 
dreary  and  desolate  wildness,  an  im- 
pression  which,  continued  to  increase 
with  every  mile  I  travelled  from  the 
hiorh  road.  A  long  unbroken  flat,  in- 
tersected here  and  there  by  stunted 
willows,  traversed  by  a  narrow  earth 
road,  lay  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Tauoos  Mountains,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  the  villageof  ••  Ettenheim." 
Outside  the  village,  about  half-a-mile 
off,  and  on  the  border  of  a  vast  pine 
forest,  stood  the  Chateau. 

It  was  originally  a  hunting-seat  of 
the  Dukes  of  Baden,  but,  from  neglect 
and  disuse,  gradually  fell  into  ruin, 
from  which  it  was  reclaimed,  imper. 
fectly  enough,  a  year  before,  and  now 
exhibited  some  remnants  of  its  former 
taste,  along  with  the  evidences  of  a 
far  less  decorative  spirit;  the  lower 
rooms  being  arranged  as  a  stable, 
while  the  stair  and  entrance  to  the  first 
story  opened  from  a  roomy  coach- 
house. Here  some  four  or  five  con- 
veyances of  rude  construction  were 
gathered  together,  splashed  and  un- 
washed as  if  from  recent  use ;  and  at 
a  small  stove  in  a  comer  was  seated  a 
peasant  in  a  blue  frock  smoking,  as  he 
affected  to  clean  a  bridle  which  he  held 
before  him. 

Without  rising  from  his  seat  he  sa- 
luted me,  with  true  German  phlegm, 
and  gave  me  the  "  Guten  Tag,"  with 
all  the  grave  unconcern  of  a  "  Baden- 
er."  I  asked  if  the  Count  de  Mar- 
sanne  lived  there.  He  said  yes,  but 
the  "  Graf"  was  out  hunting.  When 
would  he  be  back  ?     By  nightfall. 

Could  I  remain  there  till  his  return? 
was  my  next  question,  and  he  stared 
at  me  as  I  put  it  with  some  surprise. 
«*  Warum  nicht/'  "Why  not,"  was  at 
last  his  sententious  answer,  as  he  made 
way  for  me  beside  the  stove.  I  saw  at 
pnce  that  my  appearance  had  evidently 
not  entitled  me  to  any  peculiar  degree 
of  deference  or  respect,  and  that  the 
man  regarded  mo  as  his  equal.  It  was 
true  I  had  come  sume  miles  on  foot, 
and  with  a  knapsack  on  my  shoulder, 
90  that  the  peasant  was  fully  warrant- 
ed in  his  reception  of  me.  1  accord* 
ingly  seated  myself  at  his  side,  and, 
lighting  my  pipe  from  his,  proceeded 
to  derive  all  the  profit  I  could  from 
drawing  him  into  conversation.  I  might 
have  spared  myself  the  trouble.  Whe- 
ther tae  source  lay  in  stupidity  or 
sharpness,    he  evaded   me  on  every 


point.  Not  a  single  particle  of  infer- 
mation  could  I  obtain  about  the  Count, 
his  habits,  or  his  history.  He  would 
not  even  tell  me  how  long  he  had  re- 
sided there,  nor  whence  he  had  come. 
He  liked  hunting,  and  so  did  the  other 
**  Herren."  There  was  the  whole  I 
could  scan,  and  to  the  simple  fact  that 
there  were  others  with  him,  did  I  find 
myself  limited. 

Curious  to  see  something  of  the 
Count's  "interior,"  I  hinted  to  my 
companion  that  I  had  come  on  pur- 
pose  to  visit  his  master,  and  suggested 
the  propriety  of  my  awaiting  his  arri- 
val in  a  more  suitable  place ;  but  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  hint,  and  drily 
remarked  that  the  "  Graf  would  not 
be  long  a  coming  now."  This  pre- 
diction was,  however,  not  to  be  veri- 
fied ;  the  dreary  hours  of  the  dull  day 
stole  heavily  on,  and  although  I  tried 
to  beguile  the  time  by  lounging  about 
the  place,  the  cold  ungenial  weather 
drove  me  back  to  the  stove,  or  to  the 
dark  precincts  of  the  stable,  tenanted 
by  three  coarse  ponies  of  the  mountain 
breed. 

One  of  these  was  the  Grafs  favour- 
ite, the  peasant  told  me,  and  indeed 
here  he  showed  some  disposition  to 
become  communicative,  narrating  va- 
rious gifts  and  qualities  of  the  unseemly 
looking  animal,  which,  in  his  eyes,  was 
a  paragon  of  horse  flesh.  "  He  could 
travel  from  here  to  Kehl  and  back  in 
a  day,  and  has  oflen  done  it,"  was  one 
meed  of  praise  that  he  bestowed;  a 
fact  which  impressed  me  more  as  re- 
garded the  rider  than  the  beast,  and 
set  my  curiosity  at  work  to  think  why 
any  man  should  undertake  a  journey 
of  nigh  seventy  miles  between  two 
such  places  and  with  such  speed.  The 
problem  served  to  occupy  me  till  dark, 
and  I  know  not  how  long  after.  A 
stormy  night  of  rain  and  wind  set  in, 
and  the  peasant,  having  bedded  and 
foraged  Lis  cattle,  lighted  a  rickety 
old  lantern  and  began  to  prepare  for 
bed ;  for  such  I  at  last  saw  was  the 
meaning  of  a  long  crib,  like  a  cofiin, 
half  filled  with  straw  and  sheep  skins. 
A  coarse  loaf  of  black  bread,  some 
black  forest  cheese,  and  a  flask  of 
Kleinthaler,  a  most  candid  imitation 
of  vinegar,  made  their  appearance  from 
a  cupboard,  and  I  did  not  disdain  to 
partake  of  these  delicacies. 

My  host  showed  no  disposition  to 
become  more  communicative  over  his 
wine,  and,  indeed,   the  liquor  might 
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have  excused  any  degree  of  reserve ; 
and  no  sooner  was  our  meal  over  than, 
drawing  a  great  woollen  cap  half  over 
his  face,  he  rolled  himself  up  in  his 
sheep- skins,  and  betook  himself  to  sle(?p, 
jf  not  with  a  good  conscience,  at  least 
with  a  sturdy  volition  that  served  just 
as  well. 

Occasionally  snatching  a  short  slum- 
ber,  or  widking  to  and  fro  in  the  roomy 
chamber,  I  passed  several  hours,  when 
the  splashing  sound  of  horses'  feet,  ad- 
vancing up  the  miry  road,  attracteti 
me.  Several  times  before  that  I  had 
been  deceive<l  by  noises  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  effects  of  storm,  but  now, 
as  I  listened,  I  thought  I  could  hear 
voices.  I  opened  the  door,  but  all  was 
dark  outside ;  it  was  the  inkv  hour  be- 
fore  daybreak,  when  all  is  wraj)i)ed  in 
deepest  gloom.  The  rain,  too,  was 
sweeping  along  the  ground  in  torrents. 
The  sounds  came  nearer  every  instant, 
and,  at  last,  a  deep  voice  shouted  out, 
**  Jacob."  Before  I  could  awakun  the 
sleeping  peasant,  to  whom  I  judged 
this  summons  was  addressed,  a  horse- 
man dashed  up  to  the  door  and  rode 
in  ;  another  as  quickly  followed  him, 
and  closed  the  door. 

"  Parbleu,  D'Egville,"  said  the  first 
who  entered,  **we  have  got  a  rare 
peppering!" 

'*P^ven  so,"  said  the  other,  as  he 
shook  his  hat,  and  threw  off  a  cloak 
perfectly  soaked  with  rain ;  *'  a  la 
guerre  comme,  a  la  guerre." 

This  was  said  in  French,  when,  turn- 
ing towards  me,  the  fonner  said  in 
German,  •*  Be  active.  Master  Jacob  ; 
these  nags  have  had  a  smart  ride  of  it." 
Then,  suddenly,  as  the  light  Hashed 
full  on  my  features,  he  started  back, 
and  said,  <*  How  is  this — who  are 
you  r' 

A  very  brief  explanation  answered 
this  somewhat  uncourteous  question, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  I  placed  the 
^larquisc's  letter  in  his  hand,  saying, 
"The Count  de  Marsiuine,  I  presume." 

He  took  it  hastily,  and  dn'w  nigh  to 
the  lantern  to  peruse  it.  I  had  now 
full  time  to  obser\'e  him,  and  saw  that 
he  was  a  tall  and  well-built  man,  of 
about  seven  or  eight  and  twenty.  His 
features  were  n'n)arkal>ly  handsome, 
and,  although  slightly  Hushed  by  his 
late  exertion,  were  as  calm  and  com- 
posed as  might  l>e  ;  a  short  black 
moustache  gave  his  upper  lip  a  slight 
character  of  scorn,  but  the  brow,  open, 
frank,  and  good-tempered  in  its  ex. 


Eression,  redeemed  this  amply.  Ho 
ad  not  read  many  lines  when,  turning 
about,  he  apologised  in  the  most  cour- 
teous terms  for  the  manner  of  my  re- 
ception. Ho  bad  been  on  a  shooting 
excursion  for  a  few  davs  back,  and 
taken  all  his  people  with  him,  save  the 
peasant  who  looked  afler  the  cattle. 
Then,  introducing  me  to  his  friend^ 
whom  he  called  Count  D'Egville,  he 
led  the  way  up  stairs.   • 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
greater  contrast  to  the  dark  and  dreary 
coach-house  than  the  comfortable  suite 
of  apartments  which  we  now  traversed 
on  our  way  to  a  large,  well-furnished 
room,  where  a  table  was  laid  for  siip- 

Eer,  and  a  huge  wood  fire  bhuscd 
rightly  on  the  hearth.  A  valet,  of 
most  reapt^ctful  manner,  received  the 
Count's  orders  to  prepare  a  room  for 
me,  after  which  my  host  and  his  friend 
retin»d  to  change  their  clothes. 

Althouiih  D'Kgville  was  many  years 
older,  anil  of  a  graver,  sterner  fashion 
than  the  other,  I  could  detect  a  de- 
gree of  deference  and  respect  in  his 
manner  towards  him,  which  De  Mar- 
sanne  accepted  like  one  well  accus- 
tomed to  receive  it.  It  was  a  time, 
however,  when,  in  the  wreck  of  for- 
tune, so  many  men  lived  in  a  position 
of  mere  dependence  that  I  thought  no- 
thing of  this,  nor  had  I  even  the  time, 
as  Count  de  Marsanno  entered.  From 
my  own  preconceived  notions  as  to  his 
being  Laura's  lover,  I  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  answer  a  hundred  impatient 
in(]uiries  about  the  Marquise  and  her 
iiiece,  and  as  we  were  now  alone,  I 
judged  that  he  wouhi  deem  the  time  a 
favourable  one  to  talk  of  them.  What 
was  my  surprise,  however,  when  he 
turned  the  conversation  exclusively  to 
the  toj>ic  of  my  own  journey,  the  route 
I  had  travelled.  He  knew  the  conntry 
perfectly,  and  spoke  of  the  various 
towns  and  their  inhabitants  with  acute- 
iiess  and  tact. 

His  Royalist  leanings  did  not,  like 
those  of  the  Marquise,  debar  him  from 
fettling  a  strong  interest  respecting  the 
success  of  the  liepublican  troops,  with 
whose  leaders  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted, knowing  all  their  peculiar 
excellences  and  d(>faults  as  though  he 
had  lived  in  intimacv  with  them.  Of 
Bonaparte's  genius  lie  was  the  most 
cnrapturecl  admirer,  and  would  not 
hear  of  any  comparison  between  him 
and  the  other  great  captains  of  the 
day.    D'£g%'iUe  at  last  made  his  ap- 
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pearance^  and  we  sat  down  to  an  ex- 
cellent  supper,  enlivened  by  the  con- 
versation of  our  host,  who,  whatever 
the  theme,  talked  well  and  pleasingly. 

I  was  in  a  mood  to  look  for  flaws  in 
his  character,  my  jealousy  was  still 
urging  me  to  seek  for  whatever  I  could 
find  fault  with,  and  yet  all  my  critical 
shrewdness  could  only  detect  a  slight 
degree  of  pride  in  his  manner,  not 
displaying  itself  by  any  presumption, 
but  by  a  certain  urbanity  that  smacked 
of  condescension ;  but  even  this,  at 
last,  went  off,  and  before  I  wished  him 
good  night,  I  felt  that  I  had  never  met 
any  one  so  gifted  with  agreeable  quali- 
ties, nor  possessed  of  such  captivating 
manners,  as  himself.  Even  his  Royal- 
ism  had  its  fascinations,  for  it  was 
eminently  national,  and  showed,  at 
every  moment,  that  he  was  far  more  of 
a  Frenchman  than  a  Monarchist.  We 
parted  without  one  word  of  allusion  to 
the  Marquise  or  to  Laura  1  Had  this 
singular  fact  any  influence  upon  the 
favourable  impression  I  had  conceived 
of  him,  or  was  I  unconsciously  grateful 
for  the  relief  thus  given  to  all  my  jea- 
lous tormentings  ?  Certain  is  it  that  I 
felt  infinitely  happier  than  I  ever  fan- 
cied I  should  be  under  his  roof,  and,  as 
I  lay  down  in  my  bed,  thanked  my 
stars  that  he  was  not  my  rival  1 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  I 
was  some  minutes  before  I  could  re- 
member where  I  was,  and  as  I  still  lay, 
gradually  recalling  myself  to  memory, 
the  valet  entered  to  announce  the 
Count. 

*'  I  have  come  to  say  adieu  for  a  few 
hours,"  said  he  ;  **  a  very  pressing  ap- 

E ointment  requires  me  to  be  at  Piortz- 
eim  to-day,  and  I  have  to  ask  that 
you  will  excuse  my  absence.  I  know 
that  I  may  take  this  liberty  without 
any  appearance  of  rudeness,  for  the 
Marquise  has  told  me  all  about  you. 
Pray,  then,  try  and  amuse  yourself  till 
evening,  and  we  shall  meet  at  supper." 
I  was  not  sorry  that  D'Egville  was 
to  accompany  him,  and,  turning  on  my 
side,  dozed  off"  to  sleep  away  some  of 
the  gloomy  hours  of  a  winter's  day. 

In  this  manner  several  days  were 
passed,  the  Count  absenting  himself 
each  morning,  and  returning  at  night- 
fall, sometimes  accompanied  by  D'Eg- 
viile,  sometimes,  alone.  It  was  evi- 
dent, enough,  from  the  appearance  of 
his  horses  at  his  return,  as  well  as  from 
his  own  jaded  looks,  that  he  had  rid^ 
den  hard  and  far ;  but  except  a  chance 


allusion  to  the  state  of  the  roads  or  the 
weather,  it  was  a  topic  to  which  be 
never  referred,  nor,  of  course,  did  I 
ever  advert.  Meanwhile  our  intimacy 
grew  closer  and  franker.  The  theme 
of  politics,  a  forbidden  subject  be- 
tween men  so  separated,  was  constantly 
discussed  between  us,  and  I  could  not 
help  feeling  flattered  at  the  deference 
with  which  he  listened  to  opinions  from 
one  so  much  his  junior,  and  so  infe- 
rior in  knowledge  as  myself.  Nothing 
could  be  more  moderate  than  his  views 
of  government,  only  provided  that  it 
was  administered  by  tne  rightful  sove- 
reign. The  claim  ofa  King  to  his  throne 
he  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
the  rights  of  property,  and  which,  if 
once  shaken  or  disputed,  would  inevit- 
ably lead  to  the  wildest  theories  of 
democratic  equality.  *'  I  don't  want 
to  convert  you,"  would  he  say  laugh- 
ingly, "  the  son  of  an  old  Uarde  du 
Corps,  the  born  gentleman,  has  but  to 
live  to  learn.  It  may  come  a  little 
later  or  a  little  earlier,  but  you'll  end 
as  a  good  Monarchist." 

One  evening  he  was  unusually  late 
in  returning,  and  when  he  came  was 
accompanied  by  seven  or  eight  compa- 
nions, some,  younger,  some,  older,  than 
himself,  but  all,  men  whose  air  and 
bearing  bespoke  their  rank  in  life, 
while  their  names  recalled  the  thoughts 
of  old  French  chivalry.  I  remember 
among  them  was  a  Colony,  a  Gram- 
mont,  and  Rouchefoucauld — the  last  as 
lively  a  specimen  of  Parisian  wit  and 
brilliancy  as  ever  fluttered  along  the 
sunny  Boulevards. 

De  Marsanne,  while  endeavouring 
to  enjoy  himself  and  entertain  his 
guests,  was,  to  my  thinking,  more  se- 
rious than  usual,  and  seemed  impatient 
at  D 'Eg  ville's  absence,  for  whose  com- 
ing we  now  waited  supper. 

**  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  was  lost 
in  the  deep  mud  of  those  cross-roads," 
said  Coigny. 

**  Or  perhaps  he  has  fallen  into  the 
Republic,"  said  Rouchefoucauld,  "it's 
the  only  thing  dirtier  that  I  know  of." 

*'  Monsieur  forgets  that  I  wear  its 
doth,"  said  I  in  a  low  whisper  to  him  ; 
and  low  as  it  was  De  Marsanne  over- 
heard it. 

"  Yes,  Charles,"  cried  he,  **  you 
must  apologise,  and  on  the  spot,  for 
the  rudeness." 

Rouchefoucauld  reddened  and  hesi- 
tated. 

**  I  insist,  sir,"  cried  De  Marsanne^ 
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■with  a  tone  of  superiority  I  had  never 
seen  him  assume  before. 

**  Perhaps,"  said  he,  with  a  half- 
sneer,  **  Monsieur  de  Tiemay  might 
refuse  to  accept  my  excuses  ?** 

"  In  that  case,  sir,"  interposed  De 
Marsanne,  "  the  quarrel  will  become 
mine,  for  he  is  my  j[uost,  and  lives  here 
under  the  safeguard  of  my  honour." 

Rouchefoucauld  bowed  submissively 
and  with  the  air  of  a  man  severely  but 
justly  rebuked ;  and  then  advancing 
to  me  said,  *'  I  beg  to  tender  you  my 
apology,  ^Rlonsieur,  for  an  expression 
which  s^hould  never  have  been  uttered 
by  me  in  your  presence." 

•'  Quite  sufhcient,  sir,"  said  I,  bow- 
ing, and  anxious  to  conclude  a  scene 
which  for  the  first  time  had  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  our  meetings.  Slight 
as  was  the  incident,  its  effects  were  yet 
visible  in  the  disconcerted  looks  of  the 
party,  and  I  could  see  that  more  than 
one  glance  was  <lirectcd  towards  me 
with  an  expression  of  coldness  and 
distrust. 

'•  Here  comes  D'Egville  at  last," 
paid  one,  throwing  open  the  window  to 
listen ;  the  night  was  starlit,  but  dark, 
and  the  air  calm  and  motionless.  **  I 
certainly  heard  a  horse's  tread  on  the 
causeway." 

"  I  hear  distinctly  the  sound  of  se- 
veral," cried  Coigny ;  **  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not  much,  so  tloesM.  de  Tiemay." 
This  sudden  allusion  turned  every  eye 
towanis  me,  as  I  stoo<l  still,  suflering 
from  the  confusion  of  the  late  scene. 

**Yes;  I  hear  the  tramp  of  horses, 
and  cavalry,  too,  I  should  say,  by  their 
measured  tread." 

**  There  was  a  trumpet  call !"  cried 
Coicny ;  **  what  does  tliat  mean  ?" 

"It  is  the  signal  to  take  open  order," 
said  I,  answering  as  if  the  question 
were  addressed  to  myself.  "It  is  a  pic- 
quet  taking  a  'reconnaissance.' " 

**  How  do  vou  know  that,  sir  ?"  said 
Grammont,  sternly. 

"Ayl  how  does  he  know  that?" 
cried  several,  passionately,  as  they 
closed  around  me. 

"You  must  ask  in  another  tone. 
Messieurs,"  said  I,  calmly,  **  if  you 
expect  to  be  answered." 

"  They  mean  to  say  how  do  you 
happen  to  know  the  (lennan  truiiip(*t- 
calls,  Tiernav,"  said  De  Marsanne, 
mildly,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  ai*m. 

"  It's  a  French  signal,"  said  1 ;  "  I 
ought  to  know  it  well.'* 

Before  my  words  were  well  uttered 


the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  D*£cr- 
ville  burst  into  the  room,  pale  as  deatn, 
his  clothes  all  mud-stained  and  disor- 
dered.  Making  his  way  through  the 
others,  he  whispered  a  few  words  in 
De  Marsanne's  ear. 

"Impossible!"  cried  the  other;  "we 
are  here  in  the  territory  of  the  Mar- 
grave ?" 

'*  It  is  as  I  say,"  replied  D*£^ville ; 
"  there's  not  a  second  to  lose — it  may 
bo  too  late  even  now — ^bv  Heavens  it 
is  I — they've  drawn  a  cordon  round  the 
Chateau." 

"What's  to  be  done,  gentlemen?" 
said  De  Marsanne,  seating  himself 
calmly,  and  crossing  his  arms  on  his 
breast. 

**What  do  you  say,  sir?"  cried 
Grammont,  "advancing  to  me  with 
an  air  of  insolent  menace;  "y<ni,  at 
least,  ought  to  know  the  way  out  of 
this  difficulty." 

"  Or,  by  Heaven,  his  own  road  shall 
be  one  of  the  shortest,  considering  the 
length  of  the  journey,"  muttered  an- 
other, and  I  could  hear  the  sharp  click 
of  a  pistol  cock  as  he  spoke  the  words. 

"  This  is  unworthv  of  you,  gentle- 
men, and  of  me"  said  De  Marsanne, 
haughtily  ;  and  he  gazed  around  him 
with  a  look  that  seemed  to  abash  them, 
"  nor  is  it  a  time  to  hold  such  disputa- 
tion. There  is  another  and  a  \&'y 
difficult  call  to  answer.  Are  we  agreed" 
— before  ho  could  finish  the  sentence 
the  door  was  burst  open,  and  several 
dragoons  in  French  uniforms  entered^ 
and  ranged  themselvess  across  the  en« 
trance^  while  a  colonel,  with  his  sabre 
drawn,  advanced  in  front  of  them. 

**  This  is  Brigandage,"  cried  De 
Marsanne,  passionately,  as  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  seemed  meditating  a  spring 
through  them;  but  he  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  his  friends  and  disarm- 
ed. Indeed  nothing  could  bo  more 
hopeless  than  resistance ;  more  than 
double  our  number  were  already  in 
the  room,  while  the  hoarse  murmur  of 
voices  without,  and  the  tramp  of  heavy 
feet,  announced  a  strong  party. 

At  a  signal  from  their  ofiicer,  the 
draj^oons  unslung  their  carbines^  and 
held  them  at  the  cock,  when  the  colo- 
nel called  out,  "  Which  of  you^  Mes- 
sieurs, is  the  Due  D'Enghien  ?'* 

"  If  you  come  to  arrest  him,"  replied 
De  Marsanne,  **you  ought  to  have 
his  description  in  your  warrant." 

"Is  the  descendant  of  a  Cond6 
ashamed  to  own  his  name  ?"  isked  the 
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Colonel,  with  a  sneer.  *'  But  we'll 
make  short  work  of  it,  sirs ;  I  arrest 
you  all.  My  orders  are  peremptory, 
Messieurs,    if  you  resist,  or  attempt  to 

es(;ape "  and  he  made  a  significant 

sign  with  his  hand  to  finish.  The 
**  Due  " — for  I  need  no  longer  call  him 
**  De  Marsanne — never  spoke  a  word, 
but  with  folded  arms  calmly  walked 
forward,  followed  by  his  litUe  house- 
hold. As  we  descended  the  stairs,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  about 
thirty  dismounted  dragoons,  all  on  the 
alert,  and  prepared  for  any  resistance. 
The  remainder  of  a  squadron  were  on 
horseback  without.  With  a  file  of  sol- 
diers on  either  hand  we  marched  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  the 
fields  to  a  small  mill,  where  a  general 
officer  and  his  staiT  seemed  awaiting 
our  arrival.  Here,  too,  a  picquet  of 
gens-d*armes  was  stationed  ;  a  charac- 
ter of  force  significant  enough  of  the 
meaninjy  of  the  enterprize.  We  were 
hurriedly  marched  into  the  court  of 
the  mill,  the  owner  of  which  stood  be- 
tween two  soldiers,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot  with  terror. 

"Which  is  the  Due  D'Enghien? 
asked  the  Colonel  of  the  miller. 

**  That  is  he  with  the  scarlet  vest, 
and  the  Prince  nodded  an  assent. 

«*Your  age.  Monsieur?"  asked  the 
Colonel  of  the  Prince. 

**lliirty-two — that  is,  I  should  have 
been  so  much  in  August,  were  it  not 
for  this  visit,'*  said  he,  smilino:. 

The  Colonel  wrote  on  rapidly  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  showed  the 
paper  to  the  General,  who  briefly 
said,  **  Yes,  yes ;  this  does  not  concern 
you  nor  me." 

"  I  wish  to  ask,  sir,'*  said  the  Prince, 
addressing  the  General,  '•  do  you  make 
this  arrest  with  the  consent  of  the 
authorities  of  this  country,  or  do  you 
do  so  in  defiance  of  them  ?*' 

*<  You  must  reserve  questions  like 
that  for  the  court  who  wul  judge  you. 
Monsieur  de  Conde,"  said  the  officer, 
roughly.  "  If  you  wish  for  any  articles 
of  dress  firom  your  quarters,  you  had 
better  think  of  them.  My  orders  are 
to  convey  you  to  Strasburg.  Is  there 
anything  so  singular  in  the  fact,  sir,  that 
you  should  look  so  much  astonished  ?" 

**  There  is,  indeed,"  said  the  Prince, 
sorrowfully.  '*  I  shall  be  the  first  of 
my  house  who  ever  crossed  that  fron- 
tier, a  prisoner." 

'<  But  not  the  first  who  carried  arms 
ugainst   his    couDtiy«"   rejoiued   the 


other,  a  taunt  the  Duke  only  replied 
to  by  a  look  of  infinite  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. With  a  speed  that  told  plainly 
the  character  of  the  expedition,  we 
were  now  placed,  two  together,  on 
country  cars,  and  driven  at  a  rapid 
pace  towards  Strasburg.  Relays  of 
cattle  awaited  us  on  the  road,  and  we 
never  halted  but  for  a  few  minutes 
during  the  entire  journey.     My  com- 

S an  ion  on  this  dreary  day  was  the 
»Hron  de  St.  Jacques,  the  aide- de- 
camp to  the  Duke ;  but  he  never  spoke 
once — indeed  he  scarcely  lifled  his 
head  during  the  whole  road. 

Heaven  knows  it  was  a  melancholy 
journey  ;  and  neither  the  country  nor 
the  season  were  such  as  to  lift  the  mind 
from  sorrow ;  and  yet,  strange  enough, 
the  miles  glided  over  rapidly,  and  to 
this  hour  I  cannot  remember  by  what 
magic  the  way  seemed  so  short.  The 
thought  that  for  several  days  back  I 
had  been  living  in  closest  intimacy 
with  a  distinguished  Prince  of  the 
Bourbon  family ;  that  we  had  spent 
hours  together  discussing  themes  and 
questions  which  were  those  of  his  own 
house ;  canvassing  the  chances  and 
weighing  the  claims  of  which  he  was 
himself  the  asserter — was  a  most  ex- 
citing feeling.  How  I  recalled  now 
all  the  modest  deference  of  his  man- 
ner—  his  patient  endurance  of  my 
crude  opinions — his  generous  admis* 
sions  regarding  his  adversaries — and, 
above  all,  his  ardent  devotion  to 
France,  whatever  the  hand  that  sway- 
ed her  destinies  ;  ^nd  then  the  chival- 
rous boldness  of  his  character,  blended 
with  an  almost  girlish  ^ntleness — ^how 
Princely  were  such  traits  i 

From  these  thoughts  I  wandered  oa 
to  others  about  his  arrest  and  capture, 
from  which,  however,  I  could  not  believe 
any  serious  issue  was  to  come.  Buon&. 
parte  is  too  noble  minded  not  to  feel 
the  value  of  such  a  life  as  this.  Men 
like  the  Prince  can  be  more  heavily 
fettered  by  generous  treatment  thi^ 
by  all  the  chains  that  ever  bound  ft 
felon.  But  what  will  be  done  with 
him  ? — what  with  his  followers  ? — and 
lastly,  not  at  all  the  pleasantest  consi- 
deration, what  is  to  come  of  Maurice 
Tiernay,  who,  to  say  the  least,  has 
been  found  in  very  suspicious  com- 
pany, and  without  a  shadow  of  an  ex- 
planation to  account  for  it  ?  This  last 
thought  just  occurred  to  me  as  we 
cros^ad  over  the  long  bridge  of  boatSi 
ftDd  entered  Strasburg. 
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The  Due  D'Enghien  and  his  aide-de- 
camp  were  forwarded  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  Paris ;  the  remaiader  of  us 
were  imprisoned  at  Strasburg.  What 
became  of  my  companions  I  know  not; 
but  I  was  sent  on,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  others,  about  a  month  later,  to 
Nancy,  to  be  tried  by  a  military  com- 
mission. I  may  mention  it  here,  as  a 
singular  fact  illustrating  the  secrecy  of 
the  period,  that  it  was  not  till  long 
after  this  time  I  learned  the  terrible 
fate  of  the  poor  Prince  de  Conde. 
Had  I  known  it,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  I  should  have  utterly  des- 
paired of  my  own  safety.  The  dread- 
ful story  of  Vincennes — the  mock  trial 
—and  the  midnight  execution,  are  all 
too  well  known  to  my  readers ;  nor  is 
it  necessaiy  I  should  refer  to  an  event, 
on  which  I  myself  can  throw  no  new 
light.  That  the  sentence  was  deter- 
mined on  before  his  arrest — and  that 
the  grave  was  dug  while  the  victim 
was  still  sleeping  the  last  slumber 
before  **the  sleep  that  knows  not 
waking" — the  evidences  are  strong 
and  undeniable.  But  an  anecdote 
which  circulated  at  the  time,  and 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
appeared  in  print,  would  seem  to  show 
that  there  was  complicity,  at  least,  in 
the  crime,  and  that  the  secret  was 
not  confined  to  the  First  Consul's 
breast. 

On  that  fatal  night  of  the  20th 
March,  Talleyrand  was  seated  at  a  card- 
table  at  Caulaincourt's  house  at  Paris. 
The  party  was  about  to  rise  from  play, 
when  suddenly  the  "  pendule  "  on  the 
chimney-piece  struck  two.  It  was  in 
one  of  those  accidental  pauses  in  the 
conversation  when  any  sound  is  heard 
with  unusual  distinctness.  Talleyrand 
started  as  he  heard  it,  and  then  turning 
to  Caulaincourt,  whispcre<l,  "Yes  ;  'tis 
all  over  now  I"  words  which,  accident- 
ally overheard,  without  significance, 
were  yet  to  convey  a  terrible  meaning 
when  the  dreadful  secret  of  that  night 
was  disclosed. 

If  the  whole  of  Europe  was  convulsed 
by  the  enormity  of  this  crime — the 
foulest  that  stains  the  name  of  Buona- 
parte— the  Parisians  soon  forgot  it,  in 
the  deeper  interest  of  the  great  event 
that  was  now  approachiDg—the  a«« 


sumption  of  the  imperial  title  by  Na- 
poleon. 

The  excitement  on  this  theme  was 
so  great  and  absorbing,  that  nothing 
else  was  spoken  or  thought  of.  Private 
sorrows  and  afflictions  were  disregarded 
and  despised,  and  to  obtrude  one's  hard- 
ships on  the  notice  of  others  seemed,  at 
this  juncture,  a  most  ineffable  selfish- 
ness. That  I,  a  prisoner,  friendless, 
and  unknown,  as  1  was,  found  none  to 
sympathise  with  me  or  take  interest  in 
my  fate,  is,  therefore,  nothing  extraor- 
dinary. In  fact,  I  appeared  to  have 
been  entirely  forgotten  ;  and  though 
still  in  durance,  nothing  was  said  either 
of  the  charge  to  be  preferred  against 
me,  nor  the  time  when  I  shomd  be 
brought  to  trial. 

Giacourt,  an  old  lieutenant  of  the 
Marines,  and  at  that  time  Deputy- 
Governor  of  the  Temple,  was  kind  and 
good-natured  towards  me,  occasionally 
telling  of  the  events  which  were  hap- 
pening without,  and  giving  me  the  ho^ 
that  some  general  amnesty  would,  m 
all  likclihocHl,  liberate  all  those  whose 
crimes  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
mercy.  The  little  cell  I  occupied — (and 
to  Giacourt's  kindness  I  owed  the  sole 
possession  of  it) — looked  out  upon  the 
tall  battlements  of  the  outer  walls, 
which  excluded  all  view  beyond,  and 
thus  drove  me  within  myself  for  occu- 
pation and  employment.  In  this  emer. 
gency  I  set  about  to  write  some  notices 
of  my  life — some  brief  memoirs  of  those 
changeful  fortunes  which  had  accom. 
panied  me  from  boyhood.  Many  of 
those  incidents  which  I  relate  now,  and 
many  of  those  traits  of  mind  or  temper 
that  I  recall,  were  then  for  the  orst 
time  noted  down,  and  thus  graven  on 
my  memory. 

My  early  boyhood,  my  first  expe- 
riences as  a  soldier,  the  campaign  of  the 
"Schwartz  Wald,"  Ireland,  ana  Grcnoa, 
all  were  mentioned,  and,  writing  as  I 
did  solely  for  myself  an<l  my  own  eyes, 
I  set  down  many  criticisms  on  the  ge- 
nerals, and  their  plans  of  campaign, 
which,  if  intended  for  the  inspection 
of  others,  would  have  been  the  greatest 
presumption  and  impertinence,  and 
in  this  way  Moreau,  lioche,  Massena, 
and  even  Buonaparte,  came  in  for  a 
most  candid  and  impartial  criticism* 
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How  Germany  might  have  been  con- 
quered ;  how  Ireland  ought  to  have  been 
invaded ;  in  what  way  Italy  should  have 
been  treated,  and  lastly,  the  OTand 
political  error  of  the  seizure  of  Due 
D'Enghien,  were  subjects  that  I  dis- 
cussed and  determined  with  consum- 
mate boldness  and  self-satisfaction.  I 
am  almost  overwhelmed  with  shame, 
even  now,  as  I  think  of  that  absurd 
chronicle,  with  its  rash  judgments,  its 
crude  opinions,  and  its  pretentious  de- 
cisions. 

So  fascinated  had  I  become  with  my 
task,  that  1  rose  early  to  resume  it 
each  morning,  and  used  to  fall  asleep, 
cogitating  on  the  themes  for  the  next 
day,  and  revolving  within  myself  all 
the  passages  of  interest  I  should  com- 
memorate. A  man  must  have  known 
imprisonment  to  feel  all  the  value  that 
can  be  attached  to  any  object,  no  mat- 
ter how  mean  or  insignificant,  that  can 
employ  the  thoughts,  amuse  the  fancy, 
or  engage  the  affections.  The  narrow 
cell  expands  under  such  magic,  the 
baiTcd  casement  is  a  free  portal  to 
the  glorious  sun  and  the  free  air  ;  the 
captive  himself  is  but  the  student  bend- 
ing over  his  allotted  task. .  To  this 
happy  frame  of  mind  had  1  come,  with- 
out a  thought  or  a  wish  beyond  the 
narrow  walls  at  either  side  of  me,  when 
a  sad  disaster  befell  me.  On  awaking 
one  morning,  as  usual,  to  resume  my 
labour,  my  manuscript  was  gone  !  the 
table  and  writing  materials,  all  had 
disappeared,  and,  to  increase  my  dis- 
comJBlture,  the  turnkey  informed  me 
that  Lieutenant  Giacourt  had  been  re- 
moved from  his  post,  and  sent  off 
to  some  inferior  station  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

I  will  not  advert  to  the  dreary  time 
which  followed  this  misfortune,  a  time 
in  which  the  hours  passed  on  unmeasur- 
ed and  almost  unfelt.  Without  spe- 
culation, without  a  wish,  I  passed  my 
days  in  a  stupid  indolence  akin  to  tor- 
por.  Had  the  prison  doors  been  open, 
I  doubt  if  I  should  have  had  the  energy 
to  make  my  escape.  Life  itself  ceased 
to  have  any  value  for  me,  but  somehow 
I  did  not  desire  death.  I  was  in  this 
miserable  mood  when  the  turnkey 
awoke  me  one  day  as  I  was  dozing  on 
my  bed.  **  Get  up  and  prepare  your- 
self to  receive  a  visiter,"  said  he. 
'*  There's  an  officer  of  the  staff  with- 
out, come  to  see  you ;"  and  as  he  spoke, 
a  young,  slightly-formed  man  entered, 
in  the  uniform  of  a  captain,  who,  mak« 


ing  a  sign  for  the  turnkey  to  withdraw, 
took  his  seat  at  my  bed-side. 

"  Don't  get  up,  Monsieur ;  you  look 
ill  and  weai,  so,  pray,  let  me  not  dis- 
turb you,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  kindly 
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"  I'm  not  ill,"  said  I,  with  an  effort, 
but  my  hollow  utterance  and  my  sunken 
cheeks  contradicted  my  words,  "but 
I  have  been  sleeping ;  I  usually  doze 
at  this  hour." 

'*  The  best  thing  a  man  can  do  in 
prison,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  smiling 
goodnaturedly. 

"  No,  not  the  best,"  said  I,  catching 
up  his  words  too  literally.  **  I  used  to 
write  the  whole  day  long,  till  they  car- 
ried away  my  paper  and  my  pens." 

*'  It  is  just  of  that  very  thing  I  have 
come  to  speak,  sir,"  resumed  he.  "You 
intended  that  memoir  for  publication?" 

*'No ;  never." 

•*  Then  for  private  perusal  among  a 
circle  of  friends." 

"Just  as  little.  I  scarcely  know 
three  people  in  the  world  who  would 
acknowledge  that  title." 

"You  had  an  object,  however,  in 
composing  it  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  to  occupy  thought ;  to  save 
me  from — from — "  I  hesitated,  for  I  was 
ashamed  of  the  confession  that  nearly 
burst  from  me,  and,  afler  a  pause,  I 
said,  "from  being  such  as  I  now  am  1" 

"  You  wrote  it  for  yourself  alone, 
then  ?" 

"  Yes." 

*'  Unprompted  ;  without  any  sug- 
gestion from  another  ?" 

"  Is  it  here  ?"  said  I,  looking  around 
mv  cell,  "  Is  it  here  that  I  should  be 
likely  to  find  a  fellow- labourer?" 

"  No ;  but  I  mean  to  ask,  were  the 
sentiments  your  own,  without  any  ex- 
ternal influence,  or  any  persuasions 
from  others  ?" 

"  Quite  my  own." 

"  And  the  narrative  is  true  ?" 

"Strictly  so,  I  believe." 

"Even  to  your  meeting  with  the 
Due  D'Enghien.  It  was  purely  acci- 
dental ?" 

"  That  is,  I  never  knew  him  to  be 
the  Duke  till  the  moment  of  his  arrest?" 

"  Just  SO;  you  thought  he  was  merely 
a  Royalist  noble.  Then,  why  did  you 
not  address  a  memoir  to  that  effect  to 
the  Minister?" 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  useless ; 
when  they  made  so  little  of  a  Conde, 
what  right  had  I  to  suppose  they 
would  think  much  about  me  ?" 
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"  If  he  could  have  proved  his  inno- 
cence " — he  stopped,  and  then  in  an 
altered  voice  said — **but  as  to  this 
memoir,  you  assume  considerable  airs 
of  military  knowledge  in  it,  and  many 
of  the  opinions  smack  of  heads  older 
than  yours.*' 

"They  are,  I  repeat,  my  own  al- 
together; as  to  their  presumption,  I 
have  already  told  you  they  were  in- 
tended solely  for  my  own  eye." 

**  So  that  you  arc  not  a  Koyalist  ?" 

"No." 

"Never  were  one?" 

"Never." 

'*  In  what  way  would  you  employ 
yourself,  if  set  at  liberty  to-day  ?" 

I  stared,  and  felt  confused ;  for  how- 
ever easy  I  found  it  to  refer  to  the 
past,  and  reason  on  it,  any  speculation 
as  to  the  future  was  a  considerable 
difficulty. 

"  You  hesitate  ;  you  have  not  yet 
made  up  your  mind,  jmparently  ?" 

"  It  is  not  that ;  1  am  trying  to 
think  of  libertv,  trying  to  fancy  my- 
self free — but  1  cannot!"  said  1,  with 
a  weary  sigh  ;  "  the  air  of  this  cell 
has  sapped  my  courage  and  my  ener- 
gy— a  little  more  will  finish  the  ruin  !" 

**  And  yet  you  are  not  much  above 
four  or  five-and-twenty  years  of  age  ?" 

"Not  vet  twentv  1"  said  I. 

"  Come,  come,  Tieniay — this  is  too 
early  to  be  sick  of  life  1"  siiid  he,  and 
the  kind  tone  touched  me  so  that  I 
burst  into  tears.  They  were  bitter 
tears,  too  ;  for  while  my  heart  was  re- 
lieved by  this  gush  of  feeling,  I  was 
ashamed  at  my  own  weakness,  "  Come, 
I  say,"  continued  he,  "  this  memoir  of 
yours  might  have  done  you  much  mis- 
chief— happily  it  has  not  done  so. 
(xivft  me  the  permission  to  throw  it  in 
the  fire,  and,  instead  of  it,  address  a 
respectful  petition  to  the  head  of  the 
state,  setting  forth  your  services,  and 
Mating  the  casualty  by  which  you 
were  implicated  in  Koyalism.  I  will 
take  care  that  it  meets  his  eye,  and, 
if  possible,  will  support  its  prayer ; 
above  all,  ask  for  reinstalment  in  your 

frade,  and  a  return  to  the  service, 
t  may  be,  perhaps,  that  you  can  men- 
tion some  superior  officer  who  would 
vouch  fur  your  future  conduct." 

"  P^lxcept  Colonel  Mahon." 

"  Nut  the  Colonel  Mahon  who  com- 
manded the  13th  Cuirassiers?" 

'*  The  same  1'* 

"  That  name  would  little  serve  you," 
said  he>  coldly ;  ''be  has  been  placed 


'  en  retraite  *  some  time  back ;  and  if 
your  character  can  call  no  other  wit- 
ness  than  him,  your  case  is  not  too  fa- 
vourable." lie  saw  that  the  speech 
had  disconcerted  me,  and  soon  added, 
"  Never  mind — keep  to  the  memoir ; 
state  your  case,  and  your  apology,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  fortune.  When  can 
you  let  me  have  it  ?" 

"  J)y  to-morrow — to  night,  if  neces- 
sary." 

"To-morrow  will  do  well,  and  so 
good  bye.  I  will  order  them  to  sap- 
ply  you  with  writing  materials ;"  and 
6la[)ping  me  good-naturedly  on  the 
shoulder,  he  cried,  "  Courage,  my 
lad,"  and  departed. 

Before  I  lay  down  to  sleep  that 
night,  I  completed  my  **  memoir,"  the 
great  difficulty  of  which  I  found  to  con- 
sist in  giving  it  that  dry  brevity  which 
I  knew  Buonaparte  would  require.  In 
this,  however,  I  believe  I  succeeded  at 
last,  making  the  entire  document  not 
to  occupy  one  sheet  of  paper.  The 
officer  had  lefl  his  card  of  address, 
which  I  found  was  inscribed  Montdear 
Bourrienne,  Rue  Lafitte,  a  name  that 
subsetpiently  was  to  be  well  known  to 
the  world. 

I  directed  my  manuscript  to  his 
care,  and  lay  down  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  I  had  known  for  many  a 
day.  I  will  not  weary  my  reader  with 
the  tormenting  vacillations  of  hope 
and  fear  which  followed.  Day  after 
day  went  over,  and  no  answer  came  to 
me.  I  addressed  two  notes,  respect- 
ful, but  urgent,  begging  for  some  in- 
formation as  to  my  demand — none 
came.  A  month  passed  thus,  when, 
one  morning,  the  Governor  of  the  Tem- 
ple entered  my  room  with  an  open  let- 
ter in  his  hand. 

'*  This  is  an  order  for  your  libera- 
tion. Monsieur  de  Tiernay,"  said  he ; 
"you  are  free." 

"Am  I  reinstated  in  my  grade?" 
asked  I,  eagerly. 

lie  shook  his  head,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Is  there  no  mention  of  my  resto- 
ration to  the  service?" 

"  None,  sir." 

"  Then  w^hat  is  to  become  of  me— i 
to  what  end  am  I  liberated  ?"  cried  I, 
passionately. 

"Paris  IS  a  great  city,  there  is  a 
wide  world  beyond  it,  and  a  man  so 
young  as  you  are  must  have  few  re- 
tiources,  or  he  will  carve  out  a  good 
career  for  himself." 

"  Say,  rather,  ho  must  have  few  re* 
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sentments,  sir,"  cried  T,  bitterly,  ''or 
he  will  easily  hit  upon  a  bod  one  ;*' 
and  with  this,  I  packed  up  the  few 
articles  I  possessed,  and  prepared  to 
depart. 

I  remember  it  well ;  it  was  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon, 
on  a  bright  day  in  spring,  that  I  stood 
on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  a  very  small 
packet  of  clothes  in  a  bundle  in  one 
nnnd,  and  a  cane  in  the  other,  some- 
thing short  of  three  Louis  in  my  purse, 
and  as  much  depression  in  my  heart 
as  ever  settled  down  in  that  of  a  youth 
not  full  nineteen.  Liberty  is  a  plo- 
rious  thing,  and  mine  had  been  perilled 
often  enough,  to  give  me  a  hearty  ap- 
preciation of  its  blessing  ;  but  at  that 
moment,  as  I  stood  friendless  and 
companionless  in  a  great  thorough- 
fare of  a  great  city,  I  almost  wished 
myself  back  again  within  the  dreary 
walls  of  the  Temple,  for  somehow  it 
felt  like  home !  It  is  true  one  must 
have  had  a  lonely  lot  in  life  before  he 
could  surround  the  cell  of  a  prison 
with  such  attributes  as  these  I  Per- 
haps I  have  more  of  the  cat-like  af- 
fection for  a  particular  spot  than  most 
men  ;  but  I  do  find  that  I  attach  my- 
self to  walls  with  a  tenacity  that 
strengthens  as  I  grow  older,  and  like 
ray  brother  parasite,  the  ivy,  my  grasp 
becomes  more  rigid  the  longer  I  cling. 

If  I  know  of  few  merely  sensual 
gratifications  higher  than  a  lounge 
through  Paris,  at  the  flood- tide  of  its 
population,  watching  the  varied  hues 
and  complexions  of  its  strange  inhabit- 
ants, displaying,  as  they  do  in  feature, 
air,  and  gesture,  so  much  more  of 
character  and  purpose  than  other  peo- 
ple, CO  also  do  1  feel  that  there  is 
something  indescribably  miserable  in 
being  alone,  unknown,  and  unnoticed 
in  that  vast  throng,  destitute  of  means 
for  the  present,  and  devoid  of  hope  for 
the  future. 

Some,  were  bent  on  business,  some, 
on  pleasure;  some,  were  evidently  bent 
on  killing  time  till  the  hour  of  more 
agreeable  occupation  should  arrive; 
some  were  loitering  along,  gazing  at 
the  prints  in  shop-windows,  or  half 
listlessly  stopping  to  read  at  book- 
stalls. There  was  not  only  every  con- 
dition of  mankind,  from  wealth  to 
mendicancy,  but  every  frame  of  mind 
from  enjoyment  to  utter  "ennui,*'  and 
yet  I  thought  I  could  not  hit  upon  any 
one  individual  who  looked  as  forlorn 
•and  cast  away  as  myself;    however 


there  were  many  who  passed  roe  that 
day  who  would  gladly  have  changed 
fortune  with  me,  but  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  persuade  me  of  the 
fact  in  the  mood  I  then  was. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  there  was 
a  species  of  cheap  ordinary  held  in  the 
open  air  on  the  quay,  where  people  of 
the  humblest  condition  used  to  dine  ; 
I  need  scarcely  describe  the  fare,  the 
reader  may  conceive  what  it  was, 
which,  wine  included,  cost  only  four 
sous  ;  a  rude  table  without  a  cloth, 
some  wooden  platters,  and  an  iron 
rail  to  which  the  knives  and  forks  were 
chained,  formed  the  "  equipage,"  the 
cookery  bearing  a  due  relation  to  the 
elegance  of  these  "accessories."  As 
for  the  company,  if  not  polite,  it  was 
certainly  picturesque ;  consisting  of  la- 
bourers of  the  lowest  class,  the  sweep- 
ers of  crossings,  hackney  cab  men  out 
of  employ,  that  poorest  of  the  poor 
who  try  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  drag- 
ging the  Seine  for  lost  articles,  and 
finally,  the  motley  race  of  idlers  who 
vacillate  between  beggary  and  ballad 
singing,  with  now  and  then  a  dash  at 
high  way  robbery  for  a  **  distraction  ;" 
a  class,  be  it  said  without  paradox, 
which  in  Paris  includes  a  considerable 
number  of  tolerably  honest  folk. 

The  moment  was  the  eventful  one, 
in  which  France  was  about  once  more 
to  become  a  monarchy,  and  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the 
people,  it  was  a  time  of  high  excitement 
and  enthusiasm.  The  nation,  even  in 
its  humblest  citizen,  seemed  to  feel 
some  of  the  reflected  glor}'  that  glanced 
from  the  great  achievements  of  Buona- 
parte, and  his  elevation  was  Httle  other 
than  a  grand  manifestation  of  national 
self-esteem.  That  he  knew  how  to 
profit  by  this  sentiment,  and  incorpo- 
rate his  own  with  the  country's  glory, 
80  that  they  seemed  to  be  inseparable, 
is  not  among  the  lowest  nor  the  least 
of  the  efforts  of  his  genius. 

The  paroxysm  of  national  vanity, 
for  it  was  indeed  no  less,  imparted  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  period.  A 
vainglorious,  boastful  spirit  was  abroad ; 
men  met  each  other  with  high  sound- 
ing gratulations  about  French  great- 
ness and  splendour,  the  sway  we 
wielded  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
the  influence  with  which  we  impressed 
our  views  over  the  entire  globe.  Since 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  there  had  been 
half  a  dozen  national  fevers  1  There 
was  the  great  Fraternal  and  Equality 
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one,  there  was  the  era  of  classical  asso- 
ciations, with  all  their  train  of  trum. 
pery  affectation  in  dress  and  manner. 

Then  came  the  conquering  spirit, 
with  the  flattering  spectacle  of  great 
armies ;  and  now,  as  if  to  complete 
the  cycle,  there  grew  up  that  exagge- 
rated conception  of  "  France  and  her 
Mission,"  an  unlucky  phrase  that  has 
since  done  plenty  of  mischief,  which 
seemed  to  carry  the  nation  into  the 
seventh  heaven  of  overweening  self- 
love. 

If  I  advert  to  this  here,  it  is  but 
passingly,  neither  stopping  to  examine 
Its  causes  nor  seeking  to  inquire  the 
consequences  that  ensued  from  it,  but, 
as  it  were,  chronicling  the  fact  as  it 
impressed  me  as  I  stood  that  day  on 
the  Quai  Voltaire,  jKjrhaps  the  only 
unimpassioned  lounger  along  its  crowd- 
ed thoroughfare. 

Not  even  the  ordinary  **  a  quatre 
sous"  claimed  exemption  from  this 
sentiment.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
meagre  diet  and  sour  wine  were  but 
sorry  provocatives  to  national  enthu- 
siasm, but  even  they  could  minister  to 
the  epidemic  ardour,  and  the  humble 
dishes  of  that  frugal  board  masqueraded 
under  titles  that  served  to  feed  popular 
vanity.  Of  this  I  was  made  suddenly 
aware  as  I  stood  looking  over  the  pa- 
rapet into  the  river,  and  heard  the  rude 
voices  of  the  labourers  as  they  called 
for  cutlets  a  la  "  Cairo,"  potatoes  en 
*'  Manielouques,"  or  roast  beef  a  la 
"  Monte-Notle,  while  every  goblet  of 
their  wine  was  tossed  off  to  some  proud 
sentiment  of  national  supremacy. 

Amused  by  the  scene,  so  novel  in  all 
its  bearings,  I  took  my  place  at  the 
table,  not  sorry  for  the  excuse  to  my- 
self for  partaking  so  humble  a  repast. 

*'  Sacre  bleu,"  cried  a  rough  looking 
fellow  with  a  red  night  cap  set  on  one 
side  of  the  head,  '*  make  room  there, 
we  have  the  '  aristocrates  *  coming 
down  among  us." 

"Monsieur  is  heartily  welcome,"  said 
another,  making  room  for  me ;  '*  we 
are  only  flattered  by  such  proofs  of 
confidence  and  esteem." 

"  Ay,parbleu,"  cried  a  third.  **The 
Empire  is  coming,  and  we  shall  be  well 
breil  and  well  mannered.  I  intend  to 
give  up  the  river,  and  take  to  some 
more  gentlemanlike  trade  than  drudg- 
iug  for  dead  men." 

**  And  I,  I'll  never  sharpen  anything 
nnder  a  rapier  or  a  dress  sword  lor  the 
court,"  said  a  knife-grinder ;  we  have 


been  living  like  ^'cannaille'*  hitherto— i 
nothing  better." 

*'A  I'empire,  a  Tempire,"  shouted 
half  a  dozen  voices  in  concert,  and  the 
glasses  were  drained  to  the  toast  with 
a  loud  cheer. 

Directly  opposite  to  me  sat  a  thin^ 
pale,  mild-looking  man,  of  about  fiflyj 
m  a  kind  of  stun  robe,  like  the  dress 
of  a  village  curate.  His  appearance^ 
though  palpably  poor,  was  venerable 
and  imposing — not  the  less  so,  per- 
haps, from  its  contrast  with  the  faces 
and  gestures  at  either  side  of  him. 
Once  or  twice,  while  these  ebullitions 
of  enthusiasm  burst  forth,  his  eves 
met  mine,  and  I  read,  or  fancied  that 
I  read,  a  look  of  kindred  appreciation 
in  their  mild  and  gentle  glance?.  The 
expression  was  less  reproachful  than 
compassionate,  as  though  in  pity  for 
the  Ignorance  rather  than  in  reproba- 
tion for  the  folly.  Now,  strangely 
enough,  this  was  precisely  the  very 
sentiment  of  my  own  heart  at  that 
moment.  I  remembered  a  somewhat 
similar  enthusiasm  for  republican  li- 
berty, by  men  just  as  unfitted  to  enjoy 
it ;  and  I  thought  to  myself  the  Lm- 
piris  like  the  Convention,  or  the 
Directory,  is  a  mere  fabulous  concep- 
tion to  these  poor  fellows,  who,  what- 
ever may  be  the  regime,  will  still  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water^ 
to  the  end  of  all  time. 

As  I  was  pondering  over  this,  I  felt 
something  touch  my  arm,  and  on  turn- 
ing  perceived  that  my  opposite  neigh- 
bour had  now  seated  himself  at  my 
side,  and,  in  a  low,  sofl  Toice,  was 
bidding  me  "  Good-day."  After  one 
or  two  commonplace  remarks  upon 
the  weather  and  the  scene,  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  some  apology  for  his  pre- 
sence in  such  a  place  was  needful^  for 
he  said — 

''You  are  here,  monsieur,  from  a 
feeling  of  curiosity,  that,  I  see  well 
enough ;  but  I  come  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent reason.  I  am  the  pastor  of  a 
mountain  village  of  the  Ardeche,  and 
have  come  to  Paris  in  search  of  a 
young  girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  my 
flock,  who,  it  is  feared,  has  been  car- 
ried oil'  by  some  evil  influence  from 
her  home  and  her  friends,  to  seek  for- 
tune and  fume  in  this  rich  capital ;  for 
she  is  singularly  beautiful  and  gifted 
too,  sin^s  divinely,  and  improvises 
poetry  with  a  genius  that  seems  in- 
spiration." 

There  was  a  degree  of  enthosiasiii. 
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blended  with  simplicity,  in  the  poor 
cure's  admiration  for  his  "  lost  sheep  " 
that  touched  me  deeply.  He  had 
been  now  three  weeks  m  vain  pursuit, 
and  was  at  last  about  to  turn  home- 
ward, discomfited  and  unsuccessful. 
"  Lisette"  was  the  very  soul  of  the  little 
hamlet,  and  he  knew  not  how  life  was 
to  be  carried  on  there  without  her. 
The  old  loved  her  as  a  daughter ;  the 
young  were  rivals  for  her  regard. 

"And  to  me,"  said  the  pere,  "whom, 
in  all  the  solitude  of  my  lonely  lot, 
literature,  and  especially  poetry,  con- 
soles many  an  hour  of  sadness  or 
melancholy — "to  me,  she  was  like  a 
good  angel,  her  presence  diffusing  light 
as  she  crossed  my  humble  threshold, 
and  elevating  my  thoughts  above  the 
little  crosses  and  accidents  of  daily 
life." 

So  interested  had  I  become  in  this 
tale,  that  I  listened  while  he  told  every 
circumstance  of  the  little  locality  ;  and 
walking  along  at  his  side,  I  wandered 
out  of  the  city,  still  hearing  of  "  La 
Marche,"  as  the  village  was  called,  till 
I  knew  the  ford  where  the  blacksmith 
lived,  and  the  miller  with  the  cross 
wife,  and  the  lame  schoolmaster,  and 
Pierre  the  postmaster,  who  read  out 
the  Moniteur  each  evening  under  the 
felms,  even  to  Jacques  Fulgeron  the 
"  tapagcur,"  who  had  served  at  Je- 
mappes,  and,  with  his  wounded  hand 
and  his  waxed  moustache,  was  the 
terror  of  all  peaceable  folk. 

"  You  should  come  and  see  us,  my 
dear  monsieur,"  said  he  to  me,  as  1 
showed  some  more  than  common  in. 
terest  in  the  narrative.  "You,  who 
seem  to  study  character,  would  find 
something  better  worth  the  notice  than 
these  hardened  natures  of  city  life. 
Come,  and  spend  a  week  or  two  with 
me,  and  if  you  do  not  like  our  people 
and  their  ways,  I  am  but  a  sorry  phy- 
siognomist." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  much 
flattered  by  this  kind  proof  of  confi- 
dence and  good  will ;  and  finally  it 
was  agreed  upon  between  us  that  I 
should  aid  him  in  his  search  for  three 
days,  after  which,  if  still  unsuccessful, 
we  should  set  out  together  for  La 
Marche.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
poor  cure  was  pleased  at  my  partner- 
ship in  the  task,  for  there  were  several 
public  places  of  resort — ^theatres,  "spec- 
tacles," and  the  like — to  which  he 
scrupled  to  resort,  and  these  he  now 
willingly  conceded  to  my  inspection. 


having  previously  given  me  so  accurate 
a  description  of  La  Lisette,  that  I  fan- 
cied I  should  recoojnise  her  amon<jst 
a  thousand.  If  her  long  black  eye- 
lashes did  not  betray  her,  her  beauti- 
ful teeth  were  sure  to  do  so ;  or,  if  I 
heard  her  voice,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  then  ;  and,  lastly,  her  foot 
would  as  infallibly  identify  her  as  did 
Cinderella's. 

For  want  of  better,  it  was  agreed 
upon  that  we  should  make  the  Res- 
taurant a  Quatre  Sous  our  rendezvous 
each  day,  to  exchange  our  confidances 
and  report  progress.  It  will  scarcely 
be  believed  how  even  this  much  of  a 
pursuit  diverted  my  mind  fi-om  its  own 
dark  dreamings,  and  how  eagerly  my 
thoughts  pursued  the  new  track  that 
was  opened  to  them.  It  was  the  utter 
listlessness,  the  nothingness  of  my  life, 
that  was  weighing  me  down  ;  and  al- 
ready I  saw  an  escape  from  this  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  good  object.  I  could 
wager  that  the  pastor  of  La  Marche 
never  thought  so  intensely,  so  uninter- 
ruptedly, of  Lisette  as  did  I  for  the 
four-and-twenty  hours  that  followed  I 
It  was  not  only  that  I  had  created  her 
image  to  suit  my  fancy,  but  I  had  in- 
vented a  whole  narrative  of  her  life 
and  adventures  since  her  arrival  in 
Paris. 

My  firm  conviction  being  that  it  was 
lost  time  to  seek  for  her  in  obscure 
and  out-of-the-way  quarters  of  the 
city,  I  thought  it  best  to  pursue  the 
search  in  the  thronged  and  fashionable 
resorts  of  the  gay  world,  the  assemblies 
and  theatres.  Strong  in  this  convic- 
tion, I  changed  one  of  my  three  gold 
pieces,  to  purchase  a  ticket  for  the 
opera.  The  reader  may  smile  at  the 
sacrifice ;  but  when  he  who  thinks  four 
sous  enough  for  a  dinner,  pays  twelve 
francs  for  the  liberty  to  be  crushed  in 
the  crowded  parterre  of  a  playhouse, 
he  is  indeed  buying  pleasure  at  a 
costly  price.  It  was  something  more 
than  a  fifth  of  all  I  possessed  in  the 
world,  but,  after  all,  my  chief  regret 
arose  from  thinking  that  it  left  me  so 
few  remaining  "  throws  of  the  dice  " 
for  ''Fortune." 

I  have  often  reflected  since  that 
day  by  what  a  mere  accident  I  was 
present,  and  yet  the  spectacle  was  one 
that  I  have  never  forgotten.  It  was 
the  last  time  the  First  Consul  ap- 
peared in  public,  before  his  assump- 
tion of  the  imperial  title;  and  at 
no  period  througn  all  his  great  career 
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was  the  entbusiasm  more  impassioned 
re<2arding  him.  He  sat  in  the  box 
afljoining  the  stafre — Cambaceros  and 
Lebrun,  with  a  crowd  of  othei*s,  stand- 
ing:, and  not  sittinjr,  around  and  be- 
hind hLs  chair.  When  he  appeared, 
the  whole  theatre  rose  to  greet  him, 
and  three  several  times  was  he  obliged 
to  rise  and  acknowledge  the  salutations. 
And  with  what  a  statelv  condescension 
did  he  make  these  slight  acknow- 
ledgments ! — what  hauglitiness  was 
there  in  the  glance  he  threw  around 
him.  I  have  often  heard  it  said,  and 
I  have  seen  it  also  written,  that  pre^ 
vious  to  his  assumption  of  the  crown, 
Buonaparte's  manner  exhibited  the 
mean  arts  and  subtle  devices  of  a  candi- 
date on  the  hustin;z;s,  dispensing  all  the 
flatteries  and  scattering  all  the  pro- 
mises that  such  occasions  are  so  prolific 
of.  I  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to 
contradict  this  statement  positively ; 
but  I  can  record  the  impression  which 
thit  scene  made  upon  me  as  decidedly 
the  opposite  of  this  assumption.  1 
have  ivpeatedly  seen  him  since  that 
event,  but  never  do  I  remember  his 
calm,  cold  features  more  impassively 
stern,  more  proudly  collected,  than  on 
that  night. 

Every  alltision  of  the  piece  that 
could  ap[>ly  to  him  was  eagerly  cauizht 
up.  Mot  a  j)hriise  nor  a  chance  word 
that  could  coinpliuient,  was  passed  over 
in  silence  ;  and  if  greatness  and  glory 
were  accorded,  as  if  bv  an  instinctive 
reverence,  the  vast  assemblage  turned 
towards  him,  to  lay  their  homage  at 
his  feet.  1  watche<l  him  narrowly,  and 
c<mld  see  that  he  receivctl  them  all  as 
his  rightful  tribute,  the  earnest  of  the 
debt  the  nation  owed  him.  Among  the 
incidents  of  that  night,  I  remember 
one  which  actually  for  the  moment 
convulsed  the  house  with  its  enthu- 
siasm.  One  of  the  oiHcers  of  his  suite 
had  somehow  stumbled  ai^ainst  Buona- 
parte's  hat,  which,  on  entcrinor,  he  had 
thrown  carelessly  beside  his  chair. 
iStoopiug  down  and  lifting  it  up,  he 
perceived  to  whom  it  belonged,  and 
then  remarking  the  mark  of  a  bullet  on 
the  edize,  he  showed  it  significantlv  to 
a  geutTal  near  him.  Slight  and  trivial 
as  was  the  incident,  it  was  instantly 
caught  up  by  the  parterre.  A  low 
nmrmur  ran  (juickly  around  ;  and  then 
a  sudden  clieer  burst  forth,  for  some 
one  rememlwred  it  was  the  anniversary 
of  Marengo!  And  now  the  excite- 
merit  became  madness,  and  reiterated 


shouts  proclsdmed  that  the  ffkny  oT 
that  day  was  among^the  proudest  me* 
mories  of  France.  For  once,  and  once 
only,  did  any  trait  of  feeling  show  it- 
self on  that  impassive  face.  I  thought 
I  could  mark  even  a  faint  tinse  of  co- 
lour in  that  sallow  cheek,  as  m  recog- 
nition he  bowed  a  dignified  salute  to 
the  waving  and  agitated  assembly. 

I  saw  that  proud  face,  at  moments 
when  human  ambition  mi^ht  have 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  limit,  and 
yet  never  with  a  haughtier  look  than 
on  that  night  I  speak  of*  His  foot  was 
already-  on  the  first  step  of  the  throne* 
and  his  spirit  seemed  to  swell  with 
the  conscious  force  of  coming  great- 
ness. 

And  Lisettc,  all  this  time  ?  Alas*  I 
had  totally  forgotten  her !  A Ahe  en- 
thusiasm around  me  began  to  subsidef 
I  had  time  to  recover  myself,  and  look 
about  me.  There  was  much  beauty 
and  splendour  to  admire.  Madame 
Junot  was  there,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Bessieres,  with  a  crowd  of  others  less 
known,  but  scarcely  less  lovely.  Not 
one,  however,  could  I  see  that  corres- 
ponded with  my  mind-dnawn  portrait 
of  the  peasant  beauty ;  and  I  scanned 
each  face  closely  and  critically.  There 
was  iemale  loveliness  of  every  type, 
from  the  dark-eyed  beauty  of  Spanish 
rae^;,  to  the  almost  divine  regularity  of 
a  Uail'aelite  picture.  There  was  the 
brilliant  aspect  of  fashion,  too;  but 
nowhere  could  I  see  what  I  sought  for  1 
nowhere  d(?tect  that  image  which  ima- 
gination had  stamped  as  that  of  the 
beauty  of  **  La  Marche."  If  disap- 
pointed  in  my  great  object,  I  left  tlie 
theatre  with  my  mind  full  of  all  I  had 
witnessed.  The  dreadful  event  of  £t- 
tenhcim  had  terribly  shaken  Buonaparte 
in  my  esteem  ;  yet  how  resist  the  con- 
tagious devotion  of  a  whole  nation— 
how  remain  cold  in  the  midst  of  the 
burning  zeal  of  all  France  ?  These 
thoughts  brought  me  to  the  considera- 
tion of  myself.  Was  I,  or  was  I  not, 
any  lon^T  a  soldier  of  his  army  ?  or 
was  I  disqualified  for  ioining  in  that 
burst  of  natiomU  enthusiasm  which  pro- 
claimed that  all  France  was  rcjidy  to 
march  under  his  banner  ?  To-morrow 
ril  wait  u{)on  the  minister  of  war, 
thought  I,  or  I'll  seek  out  the  com- 
manding officer  of  some  regiment  that 
I  know,  or  at  least  a  comrade ;  and 
so  I  went  on,  endeavouring  to  frame  a 
plan  for  my  guidance,  as  I  strolled 
along  the  streeu,  which  were  now  *1- 
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most  deserted.  The  shops  were  all 
closed ;  of  the  hotels,  such  as  were  yet 
open  were  far  too  costly  for  means  like 
mine ;  and  so,  as  the  night  was  calm 
and  balmy  with  the  fresh  air  of  spring, 
I  resolved  to  pass  it  out  of  doors.  I 
loitered  then  along  the  Champs  Ely. 
sees ;  and  at  length  stretching  myself 
on  the  grass  beneath  the  trees,  lay 
down  to  sleep.  **  An  odd  bedroom 
enough,"  thought  I,  "  for  one  who  has 
passed  the  evening  at  the  opera^  and 


who  has  feasted  his  ears  at  the  expense 
of  his  stomach."  I  remembered,  too, 
another  night,  when  the  sky  had  been 
my  canopy  in  Paris,  when  I  slept  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  guillotine  and 
the  Place  de  Greve.  "  Well,"  thought 
I,  **  times  are  at  least  changed  for  the 
better,  since  that  day;  and  my  own 
fortunes  are  certainly  not  lower." 

This  comforting  reflection  closed  my 
waking  memories,  and  I  slept  soundly 
till  morning. 


CHAPTER   XLn. 


THE  "COC:VT   DE  MAURBPA8,"  ALIAS 


There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  him  who 
opens  his  waking  eyes  in  a  splendid 
chamber,  and  with  half-drowsy  thoughts 
speculates  on  the  pleasures  of  the  com- 
ing day,  and  him,  who,  rising  from 
the  dew-moistened  earth,  stretches  his 
aching  limbs  for  a  second  or  so,  and 
then  hurries  away  to  make  his  toilet  at 
the  nearest  fountain. 

I  have  known  both  conditions,  and 
yet,  without  being  thought  paradoxical, 
I  would  wish  to  say  that  there  are  some 
sensations  attendant  on  the  latter  and 
the  humbler  lot  which  I  would  not  ex- 
change for  all  the  voluptuous  ease  of 
the  former.  Let  there  be  but  youth 
and  there  is  something  of  heroism, 
something  adventurous  in  the  notion  of 
thus  alone  and  unaided  breasting  the 
wide  ocean  of  life,  and,  like  a  hardy 
swimmer,  daring  to  stem  the  roughest 
breakers  without  one  to  succour  him, 
that  is  worth  all  the  security  that  even 
wealth  can  impart,  all  the  conscious 
ease  that  luxury  and  afliuence  can 
supply.  In  a  world  and  an  age  like 
ours,  thought  1,  there  must  surely  be 
some  course  for  one  young,  active,  and 
daring  as  I  am.  Even  if  France  reject 
me  there  are  countries  beyond  the  seas 
where  energy  and  determination  will 
open  a  path.  "Courage,  Maurice," 
said  I,  as  1  dashed  the  sparkling  water 
over  my  head,  *«  the  past  has  not  been 
all  inglorious,  and  the  future  may  i)rove 
even  better." 

A  roll  and  a  class  of  iced  water  fur- 
nished my  breakfast,  after  which  I  set 
forth  in  good  earnest  on  my  search. 
There  was  a  sort  of  self-flattery  in  the 
thought  that  one  so  destitute  as  I  was 
could  devote  his  thoughts  and  energies 
to  the  service  of  anouer  that  pleased 
me  greatly.     It  was  so  *'  unselfish  "-^ 


at  least  I  thought  so.  Alas  and  alas  I 
how  egotistical  are  we  when  we  fancy 
ourselves  least  so.  That  day  I  visited 
St.  Roch  and  Notre  Dame  at  early 
mass,  and  by  noon  reached  theLouvre, 
the  gallery  of  which  occupied  me  till 
the  hour  of  meeting  the  cure  drew 
nigh. 

Punctual  to  his  appointment,  I  found 
him  waiting  for  me  at  the  corner  of  the 
quay,  and  although  disappointed  at  the 
failure  of  all  his  otforts,  he  talked  away 
with  all  the  energy  of  one  who  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  cast  down  by 
adverse  fortune.  **I  feel,"  said  he, 
"  a  kind  of  instinctive  conviction  that 
we  shall  find  her  yet.  There  is  some- 
thing tells  me  that  all  our  pains  shall 
not  go  unrewarded.  Have  you  never 
experienced  a  sensation  of  this  kind,-, 
a  species  of  inward  prompting  to  pur- 
sue a  road,  to  penetrate  into  a  pass,  or 
to  explore  a  way,  without  exactly 
knowing  why  or  wherefore  ?" 

This  question,  vague  enough  as  it 
seemed,  led  me  to  talk  about  myself 
and  my  own  position  ;  a  theme  which, 
however  much  I  might  have  shrunk 
from  introducing,  when  once  opened, 
I  spoke  of  in  all  the  freedom  of  old 
friendship. 

Nothing  could  be  more  delicate  than 
the  priest's  manner  during  all  this 
time ;  nor  even  when  his  curiosity  was 
highest  did  he  permit  himself  to  ask  a 
question  or  an  explanation  of  any  diffi- 
culty that  occurred  ;  and  while  he  fol- 
lowed my  recital  with  a  degree  of  in- 
terest that  was  most  flattering,  he  never 
ventured  on  a  word  or  dropped  a  re- 
mark that  might  seem  to  urge  me  to 
greater  frankness.  **  Do  you  know," 
said  he,  at  last,  "  why  your  story  has 
taken  such  an  unconmion  hold  upon 
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my  attention.  It  is  not  from  its  ad- 
venturous character,  nor  from  the  stir- 
ring and  strange  scenes  you  have  passed 
through.  It  is  because  your  old  pastor 
and  guide,  the  Pcre  Delainoy,  was  my 
own  dearest  friend,  my  school  compa- 
nion and  playfellow  from  infancy.  We 
were  both  students  at  Louvain  toge- 
ther ;  both  called  to  the  i)rii.'Sthood  on 
the  same  day.  Think,  then,  of  my 
intense  delight  at  hearing  his  dear  name 
once  more  ;  ay,  and  permit  mo  to  say 
it,  hearing  from  the  lips  of  another 
the  very  precepts  and  maxims  that  I 
can  recognise  as  his  own.  Ah,  yes  I 
mqn  cher  Maurice,"  cried  he,  grasping 
my  hand  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
''disguise  it  how  you  may,  cover  it 
up  under  the  uniform  of  a  **  Bleu," 
bury  it  beneath  the  shako  of  the 
soldier  of  the  Republic,  but  the  head 
and  the  heart  wdl  turn  to  the  an- 
cient altars  of  the  Church  and  the 
Monarchy.  It  is  not  alone  that  your 
good  blood  su<rgests  this,  but  all  your 
experience  of  life  goes  to  prove  it. 
Think  of  poor  Michel,  self-devoted, 
generous,  anvl  noble-hearted  ;  think  of 
that  dear  cottage  at  KuflTstein,  where, 
even  in  poverty,  the  dignity  of  birth 
and  blood  threw  a  grace  and  an  ele- 
gance over  daily  Ufe  ;  think  of  Etten- 
neim  and  the  glorious  prince — the  last 
Condc — and  who  now  sleeps  in  his 
narrow  bed  in  the  fosse  ofVincennesI" 

**  How  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I,  eager- 
ly ;  for  up  to  this  time  I  knew  nothing 
of  his  fate. 

"  Come  alon^  with  me  and  jou  shall 
know  it  all,"  said  he  ;  and,  rising,  ho 
took  my  arm,  and  we  sauntered  along 
out  of  the  crowded  street,  till  we  reach- 
ed the  Boulevards.  He  then  narrated 
tome  every  incident  of  the  midnight 
trial,  the  sentence,  and  the  execution. 
From  the  death-warrant  that  camo 
down  ready- filled  from  Tjiris,  to  tho 
grave  dug  while  the  victim  was  yet 
sleeping,  he  forgot  nothing ;  and  I  own 
that  my  very  blood  ran  cold  at  tho 
terrible  atrocity  of  that  dark  murder. 
It  was  already  growing  dusk  when  he 
had  finished,  and  we  parted  hurriedly, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  be  at  a  distant 
quarter  of  Paris  by  eight  o'clock, 
asrain  affreeinjj  to  meet,  as  before,  on 
the  Qmii  Voluiire. 

From  that  moment  till  we  met  the 
following  day  the  Due  D'Enghien  was 
never  out  of  my  thoughts,  and  I  was 
impatient  for  the  priest's  presence  that 
I  might  tcU  him  every  little  incident 


of  our  daily  life  at  Ettcnheim,  the 
topics  we  used  to  discuss,  and  the 
opinions  he  expressed  on  various  sub. 
lects.  The  eagerness  of  the  Cure  to 
listen  stimulated  me  to  talk  on,  and  I 
not  only  narrated  all  that  I  was  myself 
a  witness  of,  but  various  other  circum- 
stances which  were  told  to  me  by  the 
Prince  himself;  in  particular  an  inci- 
dent he  mentioned  to  me  one  day  of 
being  visited  by  a  stranger  who  came, 
introduced  by  a  letter  from  a  very 
valued  friend ;  his  business  being  to 
propose  to  the  Duke  a  scheme  for  the 
assassination  of  Buonaparte.  At  first 
the  Prince  suspected  the  whole  as  a 
plot  against  himself,  but  on  further 
questioning  he  discovered  that  the 
man's  intentions  were  really  such  as  he 
professed  them,  and  offered'  his  ser- 
vices in  the  conviction  that  no  price 
could  be  deemed  too  high  to  reward 
him.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
offer  was  rejected  with  indignation, 
and  the  Prince  dismissed  the  fellow 
with  the  threat  of  delivering  him  up  to 
the  government  of  the  French  Consul* 
The  pastor  heard  this  anecdote  with 
d(;ep  attention,  and,  for' the  first  time, 
diverging  from  his  line  of  cautious  re- 
serve, he  asked  me  various  questions 
as  to  when  the  occurrence  had  taken 
place,  and  where  ?  If  the  Prince  had 
communicated  the  circumstance  to  any 
other  than  myself,  and  whether  he  had 
made  it  the  subject  of  any  correspon- 
dence. I  knew  little  more  than  I  had 
already  told  him:  that  the  ofier  was 
made  while  residing  at  £ttenheim«  and 
during  the  preceding  vear,  were  facts, 
however,  tliat  I  comd  remember. 

*'  You  are  surprised,  perhaps,"  said 
he,  "  at  the  interest  1  feel  in  all  this, 
but  strangely  enough,  there  is  here  in 
Paris  at  this  moment  one  of  the  great 
'Seigneurs'  of  the  Anleche;  he  has 
come  up  to  the  capital  for  medical  ad- 
vice, and  he  was  a  great,  perhaps  the 
greatest  friend  of  the  poor  I)u]Ee. 
vVhat  if  you  were  to  come  and  pay  him 
a  visit  with  me,  there  is  not  probably 
one  favour  the  whole  world  could  be- 
stow he  would  value  so  highly.  You 
must  often  have  heard  his  name  from 
the  Prince ;  has  he  not  frequently  spo- 
ken of  the  Count  de  Maurepas?"  I 
could  not  rememlwr  having  ever 
heard  the  name.  *'  It  is  historical,  how- 
ever," said  tho  Cure,  "  and  even  in  our 
own  days  has  not  derogated  from  its 
ancient  chivalry.  Have  yon  not  heard 
how  a  noble  of  tho  court  rode  pos- 
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tilion  to  the  king's  carriage  on  the 
celebrated  escape  from  Varennes? 
Well,  even  for  curiosity  sake,  he  is 
worth  a  visit,  for  this  is  the  very  Count 
Henri  de  Maurepas,  now  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave  1" 

If  the  good  Cur^  had  known  me  all 
my  hfe  he  could  not  more  successfully 
have  baited  a  trap  for  my  curiosity. 
To  see  and  know  remarkable  people, 
men  who  had  done  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  route  of  e very-day  life, 
had  been  a  passion  with  me  from  boy- 
hood. Hero-worship  was  indeed  a 
great  feature  in  my  character,  and  has 
more  or  less  influenced  all  my  career, 
nor  was  I  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of 
doing  a  kind  action.  It  was  rare,  in- 
deed, that  one  so  humbly  placed  could 
ever  confer  a  favour,  and  I  grasped 
with  eagerness  the  occasion  to  do  so. 
We  agreed,  then,  on  the  next  after- 
noon, towards  nightfall,  to  meet  at 
the  quay,  and  proceed  together  to  the 
Count's  residence.  I  have  often  reflect- 
ed, since  that  day,  that  Lisette's  name 
was  scarcely  ever  mentioned  by  either 
of  us  during  this  interview ;  and  yet, 
at  the  time,  so  preoccupied  were  my 
thoughts,  I  never  noticed  the  omission. 
The  Chateau  of  Ettenheim,  and  its 
tragic  story,  flUed  my  mind  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else. 

I  pass  over  the  long  and  dreary 
hours  that  intervened,  and  come  at 
once  to  the  time,  a  little  after  sunset, 
when  we  met  at  our  accustomed  ren- 
dezvous. 

The  Cure  had  provided  a  "  fiacre  " 
for  the  occasion,  as  the  Count's  resi- 
dence was  about  two  leagues  from  the 
city,  on  the  way  to  Belleville.  As  we 
trotted  along,  he  gave  me  a  most  inte- 
resting account  of  the  old  noble,  whose 
life  had  been  one  continued  act  of  de- 
votion to  the  monarchy. 

"  It  will  be  difficult, "  said  he, "  for  you 
to  connect  the  poor,  worn  out,  shattered 
wreck  before  you,  with  all  that  was  dar- 
ing in  deed  and  chivalrous  in  sentiment ; 
but  the  *  Maurepas 'were  well  upheld  in 
all  their  glorious  renown,  by  him  who  is 
now  to  be  the  last  of  the  race  I  You 
will  see  him  reduced  by  suffering  and 
sickness,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  but 
be  assured  that  you  will  have  his  gra- 
titude for  this  act  of  true  benevolence. 
Thus  chatting  we  rattled  alone  over 
the  paved  highway,  and  at  length 
entered  upon  a  deep  clay  road  which 
conducted  us  to  a  spacious  park,  with 
a  long  straight  avenue  of  trees,  at  the 
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end  of  which  stood  what,  even  in  the 
uncertain  Ijg  ht,  appeared  a  spacious 
Chateau.  Th  e  door  lay  open,  and  as 
we  descended  a  servant  in  plain  clothes 
received  us,  and,  after  a  whispered 
word  or  two  from  the  Cur^,  -ashered  us 
along  through  a  suite  of  roo  ms  into  a 
large  chamber  furnished  like  a  study. 
There  were  book  shelves  well  filled, 
and  a  writing  table  covered  with  papers 
and  letters,  and  the  whole  floor  was 
littered  with  newspapers  and  journals. 

A  lamp,  shaded  by  a  deep  gauze 
cover,  threw  a  half  light  over  every 
thing,  nor  was  it  until  we  had  been 
nearly  a  couple  of  minutes  in  the  room 
that  we  became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  the  Count,  who  lay  upon  a  sofa 
covered  up  in  a  fur  pelisse,  although 
the  season  was  far  advanced  in  spring. 

His  gentle  "good  evening.  Mes- 
sieurs," was  the  first  warning  we  had 
of  his  presence,  and  the  Cur^,  ad- 
vancing respectfully,  presented  me  as 
his  young  friend.  Monsieur  de  Tiernay- 

'*  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  hear 
that  name,"  said  the  sick  man,  with  a 
voice  of  singular  sweetness.  It  is 
chronicled  in  the  annals  of  our  monar- 
chy. Ay,  sir,  I  knew  that  faithful 
servant  of  his  king,  who  followed  his 
master  to  the  scaffold." 

*'  My  father,"  cried  I,  eagerly. 

*'  I  knew  him  well,"  continued  he* 
I  may  say,  without  vaunting,  that  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  befiriend  him^ 
too.  He  made  an  imprudent  marriage ; 
he  was  unfortunate  in  the  society  his 
second  wife's  family  threw  him  amongst. 
They  were  not  his  equals  in  birth,  and 
far  beneath  him  in  sentiment  and  prin- 
ciple. Well,  well,"  sighed  ho  **  this  is 
not  a  theme  for  me  to  speak  of,  nor  for 
you  to  hear ;  tell  me  of  yourself.  The 
Cure  says  that  you  have  had  more  than 
your  share  of  worldly  vicissitudes. 
There,  sit  down,  and  let  me  hear  your 
story  from  your  own  lips." 

He  pointed  to  a  seat  at  his  side,  and 
I  obeyed  him  at  once,  for,  somehow^ 
there  was  an  air  of  command  even  in 
the  gentlest  tones  of  his  voice,  and  I 
felt  that  his  age  and  his  sufierings  were 
not  the  only  claims  he  possessed  to  in- 
fluence those  around  him. 

With  all  the  brevity  in  my  power, 
my  story  lasted  for  above  an  hour, 
during  which  time  the  Count  only 
interrupted  me  once  or  twice  by  ask- 
ing to  which  Colonel  Mahon  I  re&rred, 
as  there  were  two  of  the  name  ?  and 
again,  by  inquiring  in  what  cbcum- 
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6tancc8  the  emigre  families  were  liv- 
ing as  to  means,  and  whether  they 
appeared  to  derive  any  of  their  re- 
sources from  France  ?  These  were 
points  I  could  give  no  information 
upon,  and  I  plainly  perceived  that  the 
Count  had  no  patience  for  a  conjecture, 
and  that,  where  positive  knowledge 
failed,  he  instantly  passed  on  to  some- 
thing else.  When  I  came  to  speak  of 
Etteuheim  h'ls  attention  became  fixed, 
not  suffering  the  minutest  circimistance 
to  escape  him,  and  even  asking  for  the 
exact  description  of  the  loctdity,  and 
its  distance  from  the  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  daily  journeys  of  the  Prince, 
too,  interested  him  much,  and  once  or 
twice  he  made  me  repeat  what  the 
peasant  had  said  of  the  horse  being 
able  to  travel  from  Strasburg  without 
a  halt.  I  vow  it  puzzled  me  why  he 
should  dwell  on  these  points  in  prefer- 
ence to  others  of  far  more  interest,  but 
I  set  them  down  to  the  caprices  of  ill. 
ness,  and  thought  no  more  of  them. 
His  daily  life,  his  conversation,  the 
opinions  he  expressed  about  France, 
the  questions  he  used  to  ask,  were  all 
matters  he  inquired  into,  till,  finally, 
we  came  to  the  anecdote  of  the  medi- 
tated assassination  of  Buonaparte.  This 
he  made  me  tell  him  twice  over,  each 
time  asking  me  eagerly  whether,  bv  an 
effort  of  memory,  I  could  not  recall  the 
name  of  the  man  who  had  ofiercd  his 
services  for  the  deed?  This  I  could 
not ;  indeed  I  knew  not  if  I  had  ever 
heard  it. 

**  But  the  Prince  rejected  the  pro- 
posal ?"  said  ho,  peering  at  mo  beneath 
the  dark  shadow  of  his  heavy  brow ; 
**  he  would  not  hear  of  it  ?" 

**  Of  course  not,"  cried  I ;  "he  even 
threatened  to  denounce  the  man  to  the 
government." 

'*  And  do  you  think  that  he  would 
have  gone  thus  far,  sir?"  asked  he, 
slowly. 

"  I  am  certain  of  it.  The  horror 
and  disgust  he  expressed  when  reciting 
the  story  were  a  guarantee  for  what  he 
would  have  done." 

''But  yet  Buonaparte  has  been  a 
dreadful  enemy  to  his  race,"  said  the 
Count. 

"  It  is  not  a  Condc  can  right  himself 
by  a  murder,"  sai<l  1  as  calmly. 

"  How  I  like  that  burst  of  generous 
royalism,  young  man  1"  said  he,  grasp, 
ing  my  hand  and  shaking  it  warmly. 
<«  That  steadfast  faith  in  the  honour  of 


a  Bourbon  is  the  very  heart  and  sonl 
of  loyalty !" 

Now,  although  I  was  not,  so  far 
as  I  knew  of,  anything  of  a  Royalist-^ 
the  cause  had  neither  my  sympathy 
nor  my  wishes — I  did  not  choose  to 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  a  poor  sick 
man  by  a  needless  disclaimer,  nor  in- 
duce  a  discussion  which  must  be  both 
unprofitable  and  painfuL 

*'How  did  the  fellow  propose  the 
act  ?  had  ho  any  accomplices  ?  or  was 
he  alone  ?" 

*'  I  believe  quite  alone." 

'*  Of  course  suborned  by  England? 
Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt." 

**  The  Prince  never  said  so." 

*'  Well,  but,  it  is  dear  enough,  the 
man  must  have  had  means ;  he  travelled 
by  a  very  circuitouis  route ;  he  had  come 
from  Hamburg,  probably?" 

"  I  never  heanl." 

'*  He  must  have  done  so.  The  ports 
of  HolLmd,  as  those  of  France,  would 
have  been  too  dangerous  for  him.  Italy 
is  out  of  the  question." 

I  owned  that  I  had  not  speculated 
so  deeply  in  the  matter. 

"  It  was  strange,"  said  he,  after  a 
pause,  ''that  the  Duke  never  men* 
tioned  who  had  introduced  the  man  to 
him." 

"  He  merely  called  him  a  valued 
friend." 

"  In  other  words,  the  Count  D'Ar« 
tois,*'  said  the  Count;  "did  it  not 
strike  you  so?" 

I  had  to  confess  it  had  not  occnmd 
to  mo  to  think  so. 

"  But  reflect  a  little,"  said  he.  "Is 
there  any  other  living  who  could  have 
dared  to  make  such  a  proposal  but 
the  Count  ?  Who,  but  the  head  of  his 
house,  could  have  presumed  on  such  a 
step  ?  No  inferior  could  have  had  the 
audacity!  It  must  have  come  from 
one  so  highly  placed,  that  crime  paled 
itself  down  to  a  mere  measure  of  expe- 
diency, under  the  loftiness  of  the  sanc- 
tion.    What  think  you?" 

"  I  cannot,  I  will  not  think  so,"  was 
my  answer.  '*  The  very  indignation  of 
the  Prince's  rejection  refutes  the  sup* 
position." 

"  Wluit  a  glorious  gifl  is  unsuspect- 
fulness,"  said  he,  feelinffly.  "  I  am  a 
rich  man,  and  you  I  beheve  are  not  so ; 
and  ^et,  I'd  give  all  my  wealth,  ay, 
ten  times  told,  not  for  your  vigour  of 
health,  not  for  the  lightness  of  your 
heart,  nor  the  elasticity  of  your  spirits, 
but  for  that  one  small  quality,  defect 
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though  it  be,  that  makes  you  trustful 
and  credulous." 

I  believe  I  would  just  as  soon  that 
the  old  gentleman  had  thought  fit  to 
compliment  me  upon  any  other  quality. 
Of  all  my  acquisitions,  there  was  not 
one  I  was  so  vain  of  as  my  knowledge 
of  life  and  character.  I  had  seen,  as 
I  thought,  so  much  of  life!  I  had 
peeped  at  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men,  and  it  was  rather  hard  to  find  an 
old  country  gentleman,  a  ''Seigneur 
de  Village/'  calling  me  credulous  and 
unsuspecting  I 

I  was  much  more  pleased  when  he 
told  the  Cur6  that  a  supper  was  ready 
for  us 'in  the  adjoining  room,  at  whicn 
he  begged  we  would  excuse  his  absence; 
and  truly  a  most  admirable  little  meal 
it  was,  and  served  with  great  elegance. 

**The  Count  expects  you  to  stop 
here ;  there  is  a  chamber  prepared  for 
you,"  said  the  Cure  as  we  took  our 
seats  at  table.     "He  has  evidently 


taken  a  fancy  to  you.  I  thought,  in- 
deed  I  was  quite  certain,  he  would. 
Who  can  tell  what  good  fortune  this 
chance  meeting  may  lead  to.  Monsieur 
Maurice  I  A  votre  sante,  mon  cher  1" 
cried  he,  as  he  clinked  his  champagne 
glass  against  mine,  and  I  at  last  began 
to  think  that  destiny  was  about  to  smile 
on  me. 

**  You  should  see  his  Chateau  in  the 
Ard^che ;  this  is  nothing  to  it !  There 
is  a  forest,  too,  of  native  oak,  and  a 
'  Chasse'  such  as  royalty  never  owned  I" 

Mine  were  delightml  dreams  that 
night ;  but  I  was  sorely  disappointed 
on  waking  to  find  that  Laura  was  not 
riding  at  my  side  through  a  forest-alley, 
while  a  crowd  of  "Piqueurs"  and  hunts- 
men galloped  to  and  fro,  making  the 
air  vibrate  with  their  joyous  bugles. 
Still,  I  opened  my  eyes  in  a  richly-fur. 
nished  chamber,  and  a  Jaques  handed 
me  my  coffee  on  a  silver  standi  and  in 
a  cup  of  costliest  Sevres. 
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Iw  a  recent  tour  through  that  portion 
of  the  mountain  chain  separating  Si- 
lesia firom  Bohemia,  called  theRiesenge- 
birffe,  or  "Giant  Mountains,"  my  wan- 
derings led  me  through  these  striking 
and  somewhat  peculiar  highlands,  so 
rarely  explored  by  Englishmen  on  ac- 
count of  their  remoteness  from  our 
beaten  tracks ;  and  descending  into  the 
Vale  of  Hirschberg,  which  snowed  so 
gloriously  from  the  mountain  heights 
above,  had  a  peep  '<en  p&ssant"  at  the 
baths  of  Warmbrunn,  which  have  a 
high  repute  in  Silesia  and  the  imme- 
diately surrounding  countries.  Thence 
I  passed  over  the  varied  and  charming 
scenery  which  intervenes  between  the 
last-named  place  and  Silesian  Freiburg, 
where,  taking  'Hhe  Rail,"  I  reached 
Breslau  and  Neisse  without  fatigue  in 
a  few  hours'  run,  and  made  out  the 
remaining  distance  to  Grafenberg  and 
the  far-famed  "  original  water  doctor" 
in  the  best  way  I  could. 

In  &e  following  pages  it  is  my  inten- 
tion  to  describe,  as  well  at  least  as  may 
be  done  in  a  hasty  glance,  what  is  the 


actual  state  of  the ''  water  cure  "  there ; 
what  its  progress  and  popularity  in  that 
very  place  where  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  had  its  birUi ;  and  where, 
at  any  rate,  it  has  been  brought  up  to 
its  present  state  of  maturity,  and  that, 
amidst  many  difficulties  and  heavy  dis- 
couragements. We  shall  thus  be  en- 
abled to  give  a  "local  habitation"  in 
our  memory  to  a  spot  which  is  now 
so  celebratedf  and  in  so  many  mouths 
in  various  corners  of  the  world;  though 
thirty  years  ago  so  inconsiderable 
in  size  and  importance  was  it,  as 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  any  map— 
a  change  solely  ascribable  to  the  energy 
of  one  individual,  and  he  almost  an 
uneducated  peasant,  and  to  the  un-i 
limited  devotion  of  his  powers  to  one 
idea — the  omnipotence  of  water  in  the 
cure  of  disease.  The  amazingly  general 
acceptance  which  his  treatment  of  all 
the  common  disorders  by  which'  man 
is  afflicted  has  met  with  from  the  non- 
professional part  of  the  public  in  Grer- 
many^  as  well  as  the  almost  une^uimpled 
rapidity  with  which  this  potent  but 
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two-edged  remedy  has  propagated  it- 
self over  all  Europe  and  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, naturally  renders  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  common  birth-place  of  the  inventor 
and  the  invention  a  matter  of  some  in- 
terest. 

At  Herrmannsdorf,  or  Ilermsdorf,  as 
it  is  more  usually  named,  close  to  the 
castle  of  K}iiast,  at  the  base  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  Riesengebirge,  stands 
here  a  large  superannuated,  unsightly 
residence  of  the  Schaffgotsch  family, 
now  occupied  by  some  of  their  agents 
or  retainers.  In  this  there  was  for- 
merly a  valuable  library  of  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  volumes ;  these,  along 
with  a  collection  of  coins,  specimens  of 
natural  history,  old  armour,  and  some 
pictures,  were  removed  about  fifteen 
years  ago  to  Warmbrunn,  and  placed 
m  **the  Probstei  Gebaude'* — a  secu- 
larized conventual  building  of  the  Cis- 
tercian  order,  subordinate  to  the  old 
monastery  of  Griissau,  and  the  whole 
has  been  thrown  open,  with  the  great- 
est liberality  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
proprietor,  gratuitously  to  the  public. 

A  drive  of  three  miles  over  a  very 
level  piece  of  coimtry  brought  me  and 
my  companion,  a  celebrated  Prussian 
divine,  out  on  his  holidav  excursions, 
to  Warmbrunn.  It  is  a  cheerful,  airy- 
looking  market-town,  of  about  threo 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the 
most  frequented  baths  in  this  quarter 
of  Germany.  The  inns  and  lodging, 
houses  are  very  respectable-lookine. 
**  The  Black  Eagle,'*  where  we  stopped, 
is  an  excellent  inn,  and  we  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  its  charges, 
though  it  has  the  reputation  amongst 
Germans  of  being  expensive,  and,  per- 
haps, may  bo  so  in  "the  season.** 
"The  Prussian  Hotel,"  a  little  further 
on  in  the  same  street,  seems  a  newer 
house,  and,  from  its  greater  hei^t, 
has  loftier  and  finer  apaftroents.  Be- 
tween these  two  principal  hoteb,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  and 
just  over  against  the  post-office,  stands 
the  residence  of  Count  Schaffgotsch, 
the  proprietor  of  the  town  and  baths, 
as  well  as  of  the  country  for  many  a 
mile  around. 

**The  Schloss,*'  or  castle,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  large,  oblong,  solid-looking 
pile  of  building,  making  no  pretensions 
to  architectural  effect.  A  previous 
acquaintance  with  its  occupant  led  to 
my  seeing  its  interior.  In  magnitude 
and  accommodation  it  exceeds  the  pa- 
Ucoi  of  some  reigning  German  princes. 


and  has  pleasant  gardens,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  the  rere,  to  which  the  public 
have  admission. 

The  number  of  persons  who  frequent 
the  baths  here  annually  is  still  above 
2,000 ;  tliirty  years  ago  the  nomber 
was  nearly  double.  The  water  is  a 
warm  "  sulphuretted  saline,"  contain- 
ing  a  very  small  quantity  of  solpborous 
impregnation,  witn  a  very  little  glaubcr 
and  common  salt,  carbonate  (U  soda, 
muriate  of  ammonia,  a  minute  fraction 
of  iron,  and  some  other  less  important 
ingredients ;  its  temperature,  which  is 
just  about  blood  heat,  seems  its  ' ' strong 
point,*'  as,  in  respect  to  its  chemi- 
cal compontion,  it  must  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  weaker  mineral  waters. 
It  is  used,  however,  with  great  advan- 
tage in  chronic  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
and  dppeptic  affections,  and  would 
probably  succeed,  if  long  enough  con- 
tinued, in  removing  many  forms  of 
cutaneous  eruptions  which  require  a 
soothing  treatment.  The  style  of  tak- 
ing these  baths  is  much  the  same  social 
one  as  prevails  in  our  own  good  city  of 
Bath : — a  number  of  persons,  dressed 
in  a  light  bathine  costume,  occupy 
simultaneously  the  large  stone  cistern 
forming  the  floor  of  a  lofty  dome-shaped 
apartment,  and  they  spend  the  period 
prescribed  to  each,  in  walking  about, 
or  sitting  on  the  circular  seat  which 
runs  around  it,  up  to  their  chins  in 
water — a  kind  of  **  re-union"  which 
some  persons,  and  the  author  of  *'  Hum- 
phrey Clinker,"  if  I  remember  rightly, 
amongst  the  number,  have  thougnt 
proper  to  be  very  merry  upon ;  though 
why  it  should  be  considered  more  lu- 
dicrous for  human  beings,  with  so  good 
an  object  as  the  recovery  of  healui  in 
view,  to  meet  together  for  half  an  hour 
in  water  than  in  die  atmospheric  fluid, 
as  they  usually  do  without  remark, 
it  would  be  hard  to  give  any  very  ra- 
tional explanation. 

Of  these  baths  there  are  two  principal 
ones,  ** the  Count's,"  and  ''die  Pro- 
vost's,** but  both  now  bclonff  to  Coont 
Schaffgotsch,  who  purchased  the  latter 
when  the  monastery  to  which  it  apper- 
tained was  suppressed. 

Bathing  is  a  very  early  as  well  as  an 
earnest  business  here,  or  it  could  never 
be  got  through  with  in  a  day  of  only 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  qMce  for 
bathing  in  is  so  very  limited,  and  the 
patients  who  use  the  remedy  are  so  nu- 
merous. The  gentlemen  accordingly 
commence  operations  at  foor  o'clock  in 
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the  morning,  remain  masters  of  the 
bath  till  six,  when  they  resign  the  use 
of  the  aquatic  apartments  to  the  ladies 
for  a  couple  of  hours ;  an  inferior  class 
of  patients,  who  pay  a  smaller  sum 
weekly  than  the  former,  next  take 
their  turn  for  an  hour.  The  water  is 
then  ]3artially  run  off  during  the  hours 
of  dining,  to  maintain  its  purity.  At 
two  o'clock  the  gentlemen  are  again  in 
the  ascendancy  for  two  hours ;  then 
the  ladies  again;  and  finally,  the 
''burgher  class"  as  before,  and,  on  ope- 
rations  beiug  closed  for  the  evening, 
the  water  b  again  allowed  in  part  to 
flow  off. 

'  The  very  poor  patients  used  to  suc- 
ceed, I  beueve,  to  the  use  of  the  bath 
at  a  late  period  of  the  day,  when  all 
the  other  classes  had  already  done  with 
it ;  but  not  long  since  a  bath  has  been 
bmlt  specially  for  themselves,  and  a 
small  hospital,  moreover,  arranged  for 
them,  at  the  expense  of  the  noble  fa- 
mily who  own  both  the  town  and 
baths,  where,  when  they  come  with 
proper  attestations,  they  are  maintain, 
ed  during  their  treatment  free  of  all 
expense. 

The  water  of  the  baths  is  perpetually 
running  in  and  out  all  the  time  of  its 
being  used,  so  as  to  preserve,  along 
with  the  partial  emptymg  already  al- 
luded to,  a  fair  degree  of  purity,  by 
the  constant  removal  and  renewal  of 
the  surface  water ;  and  the  whole  body 
of  water  is  changed  completely  every 
Sunday,  and  the  cistern  carefully 
cleansed  out.  The  water,  which  springs 
np  through  a  fissure  in  the  granite 
rock,  is  not  abundant  enough  to  allow 
of  a  daily  renewal,  much  less  of  sepa- 
rate baths  for  each  individual.  There 
are  Russian  baths  in  another  building 
for  such  persons  as  arc  supposed  to 
require  them ;  and  all  the  usual  ap- 
pliances for  **the  douche"  bath  as 
usually  met  with  at  other  German 
watermg.places. 

No  person  is  admitted  to  ''  the  Social 
Bath*'  till  he  or  she  has  undergone  pre- 
liminary lustration  in  a  solitary  warm 
bath  of  the  ordinary  construction.  The 
terms  for  the  baths  are  cheap,  as  com- 
pared with  most  others  in  Uerman^ ; 
those  of  the  first  class  costing  not  quite 
a  shilling  daily. 

The  mvalid  here  finds  ample  op- 
portunity for  easy  pedestrian  or  car- 
riage exercise,  in  consequence  of  the 
levelness  and  goodness  of  the  roads 
around  the  town^  not  to  speak  of  the 


great  alley  of  old  trees^  where  the 
^ests  promenade  morning  and  even- 
ing, at  eleven  and  six  o'clock,  close  to 
which  are  numerous  temporary,  but 
tempting  shops,  for  promoting  the  cir- 
culation of  money,  and  the  transfer 
of  superfluous  wealth.  It  would,  in. 
deed,  be  a  subject  of  curious  statistical 
investigation  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  articles  of  luxury  disposed  of  yearly 
in  all  the  German  baths  taken  collec- 
tively, a  great  proportion  of  which 
would  probably  never  have  been  even 
thought  of,  much  less  purchased,  but 
for  the  superabundant  leisure  of  those 
annual  loun^g-places,  and  the  spe- 
cial purse  laid  up  for  them  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  all  of  which  is 
destined,  without  any  mental  reser- 
vation whatever,  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies  at  least,  to  be  spent  at  them: 
German  industry,  on  the  part  of  the 
productive  classes,  certainly  benefits 
amazingly  by  this  almost  universal 
summer  migration,  or  "  Herbst-reise," 
as  they  themselves  call  it,  performed 
to  the  innumerable  watermg.places^ 
for  health  or  pleasure,  by  persons  of 
the  middle  and  upper  rank ;  in  short, 
by  all  who  are  in  easy  circumstances^ 
and  able  to  make  the  move. 

Near  the  alley  are  also  the  pleasure- 
grounds  attached  to  the  Schloss,  as 
well  as  the  theatre,  ball-room,  public 
dinner-rooms,  and  promenade ;  but 
happily  no  apartments  for  gambling 
exist,  as  this  exciting  and  discredit- 
able occupation  b  not  fostered,  or 
even  tolerated  here. 

There  is  a  singular  anomaly  in  Ger- 
man politeness  observable  at  Warm- 
brunn, namely,  where  gentlemen  salute 
each  other,  or  even  ladies,  on  the  pro- 
menade, the  hat— which  is  in  such  per- 
petual motion,  to  the  manifest  benent  of 
the  hatters,  in  other  parts  of  Germany 
•^here  remains  a  fixture,  a  habit  which 
has,  probably,  been  introduced  and 
established  by  the  physicians  of  the 
place  on  sanitary  principles,  or  from 
a  dread  of  catching  cold  by  the  fre- 
quent exposure  of  the  head,  after  the 
use  of  these  warm  sulphurous  waters* 
internally  or  externally ;  for  they  are 
drank  as  well  as  bathed  in,  though  the 
former  less  frequently. 

The  situation  of  Warmbrunn  is  one 
of  the  most  open  and  airy  of  all  the 
Grerman  baths  I  have  visited,  consider- 
ably upwards  of  twenty  in  number. 
The  valley  b  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  exposure 
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is  as  free  on  most  sides,  and  nearly  as 
accessible  to  fresh  breezes  from  every 
quarter  of  the  compass,  as  if  it  were 
built  in  an  unbounded  plain.  Toep- 
litz,  in  Bohemia,  is  almost  the  only 
other  bath  that  could  pretend  to  rival 
it,  at  once  in  respect  to  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  extent  of  prospect; 
but  the  lofty  and  impressive  moun- 
tain-range in  the  back-ground  here, 
seen  as  we  saw  it  on  the  evening  of 
our  arrival — ^its  deep  blue  tints,  con- 
trasting  with  the  glow  of  sunset  in  the 
iky  and  on  the  opposite  hills,  together 
with  the  unobstructed  circulation  of 
air  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  for  miles  around — made  us  award 
to  Warmbrunn  the  palm  for  combined 
beauty  and  hcalthfulness  of  site  over 
that  and  every  other  competitor.  In. 
deed,  the  view  of  the  Riesengcbirge, 
as  seen  from  the  end  of  the  great 
alley,  at  the  distance  of  not  quite  three 
leagues,  is  a  very  tonic  in  itself;  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  pure,  cool  air, 
ever  sliding  down  from  their  summits 
into  the  vale  beneath,  must  have  a 
most  invigorating  influence  on  the 
nervous  system  of  the  valetudinarian. 

Early  next  morning  we  got  on  to 
Hirschbcr^,  by  one  of  the  cheap  one- 
horse  carnages  which  ply  here.  It 
seemed  to  be  our  fate  always  to  fall 
upon  market  days,  and  we  accordingly 
found  the  old-fashioned  little  town  all 
alive  with  country  people,  and  had  as 
much  dilficultj  of  making  our  way 
through  the  pnncipal  streets  as  though 
we  had  been  in  "the  Strand  itself." 

Hirschberg  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
or  imperfect  fortification,  and  still 
reckons  seven  thouMind  inhabitants. 
It  is  mentioned  in  records  so  long  back 
as  the  year  1002,  and  was  long  one  of 
the  principal  towns  in  Silesia.  It  pos- 
sessed up  to  late  in  the  last  century 
a  most  extensive  linen  manufacture^ 
when  the  productions  of  the  British, 
or  rather  of  the  Irish  loom,  began  to 
displace  those  of  the  German  m  fo- 
reign markets,  a  change  in  the  current 
of  trade  which  spread  great  misery 
amongst  the  lower  classes  here,  and 
therewith  a  hatred  of  the  English 
name ;  for  they  assert  that  we  sup- 
planted them  unfairly  by  servilely  imi- 
tating their  mode  of  doinff  up  the 
websy  enveloping  them  in  similar  or- 
naments, and  even  counterfeiting  their 
marks  and  signatures;  and  iurther 
add,  that  not  content  with  the  injury 
ulready  inflicted  by  this  furtive  pro* 


eeeding,  we  at  a  later  period  bronsht 
their  good  name  into  discredit  by  dis- 
honestly mixing  up  cotton  with  niuc  in 
our  spurious  imitations  of  their  goods* 
thus  making  the  Americans  and  other 
remaining  customers  distrust  them  in 
all  their  fhture  dealings.  It  seems* 
however,  that  latterly  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture has  ftdly  participated  in  the 
seneral  revival  of  industrial  activity 
in  Germany  since  the  war ;  and  the 
improvement  in  machiner}',  which  hae 
given  it  such  an  impulse  with  ns,  be- 
gins to  be  largely  adopted  hereabouts 
also. 

The  Protestant  Church,  one  of  thoee 
called  the  "  Gnaden  Kirchen,"  as  being 
bestowed  on  that  communion  by  Joseph 
I.,  is  a  building  of  some  pretension* 
but  not  in  the  best  taste.  The  chief 
interest  of  &e  town  to  the  tourist  con- 
sists, however,  not  so  much  in  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  seen  within  it*  at 
in  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  beautiful  excursions 
and  splendid  views. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  retnm 
hence  to  Dresden  by  the  mountain 
district  of  the  hcr-hamm^  Hochstein, 
Flinsberg,  &c.,  by  Friedkmd  in  Bohe- 
mia,  visiting  at  the  last-named  place 
the  castle  which  gave  his  ducal  title  to 
the  great  Wallenstein ;  thence  by  the 
baths  of  Liebowerda  near  Zittau*  and 
finally  by  Hermhut — one  of  the  very 
earliest  of  the  establishments  of  the 
Moravian  Brotherhood — and  so  by 
railroad  home.  But  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  weather,  and  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  Tillages 
near  Zittau,  determined  us  to  postpone 
this  little  tour  to  some  more  favourable 
juncture,  and  to  terminate  our  moun- 
tain-wanderinffs  hero  for  the  present. 
Accortlingly,  I  took  leave  of  my  aarree- 
able  and  intelligent  Prussian  feuow- 
traveller  at  Hirschberg,  he  going  by 
coach  northwards  to  rejoin  the  raSway 
at  GOrlitz,  whilst  I  took  my  seat  in 
another  coach  which  goes  eastward  to 
Friburg,  and  which  starting  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  would  carry 
me  so  far  on  my  way  towards  Breslau, 
and  in  time  for  the  evening  train  to 
that  city.  From  Breslau  it  was  my 
intention  immediately  to  pass  on  to 
Grafenberg,  and  so  gratify*  as  already 
mentioned,  a  long-cherislied  wish  of 
visiting  the  cradle  uf  '*tho  water-cure,** 
which  lies  about  seventy  miles  farther 
south.  On  the  map.  indeed,  this  will 
appear  a  yery  circuitous  route ;  and 
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it  might  Mem  that  tke  direct  one  from 
Fribarg,  through  the  **  Comity  of 
Glats/'  in  Lower  Silesia,  passing 
through  Reichenberg  and  Franken- 
stein, would  have  Men  a  saving  of 
fifty  miles  at  the  least.  And  so  it 
would,  in  point  of  absolute  distance ; 
but  the  joint  inducements  of  economr 
and  speed,  ofiered  by  the  railway  whicn 
goes  as  far  as  Keisse,  determined  me 
eventually  on  taking  the  other  route, 
the  distances  being — Friburg  to  Bres- 
lau,  thirty.eight  English  miles  ;  forty, 
seven  thence  to  Keisse;  and  about 
twenty  more,  partly  by  an  indifferent 
country  road,  thence  to  GrSfenberg. 

On  leaving  Hirschberg  we  passed,  a 
short  way  out  of  the  town,  the  Cava- 
lierberg,  which  takes  its  name  from 
some  strong  works  which  were  thrown 
up  there  in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian 
Succession.  It  rises  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  is  now  laid  out  in  plea- 
sure grounds;  and  on  account  of  its 
walks,  coffee-house,  and  club,  is  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  townspeople. 
Quite  on  the  opposite  side  lies  the 
Helicon-berg,  with  a  small  temple  in 
honour  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

At  Erdmansdorf,  about  five  miles 
from  Hirschberg,  we  came  upon  a 
great  linen  mill,  with  its  tall  chminey 
sending  up  in  these  beautiful  regions  a 
volume  of  dense  smoke  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  Manchester 
*'  shaft,"  and  which  we  had  previously 
seen  distinctly  like  a  sreat  black  plume 
from  the  summit  of  the  Schnee-koppe. 
The  inn  here  is  a  verr  attractive  one, 
built  in  the  Swiss  style ;  and  close  hj 
the  cheerful  village  stands  a  finely-si- 
tuated royal  resi&nce,  piurchased  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  nrom  General 
Gneisenan — with  its  singular-looking 
church,  and  a  lofty  "  campanile  "  near 
it  of  ver^  peculiar  ar(^tecture,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  all 
the  rich  country  around. 

The  Swiss  cottages,  commencing  be- 
yond the  further  end  of  the  town,  are 
inhabited  by  "the  Zillerthal   Refu- 

fees,"  who,  thanks  to  the  late  King  of 
^russia,  obtained  shelter  here  from 
the  religious  persecution  instituted 
against  &em  by  Austria  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood  in  that  part 
of  the  Tyrol,  in  the  year  1838.  The 
district  appropriated  io  them  runs 
hence  in  a  S.  W.  direction  towards  Sie- 
dorf.  These  same  Tyrolese  colonists 
9sef  I  was  wtTj  to  bettr»  in  bad  repute 


hereabouts — how  Justlpr  I  know  not— 
as  indolent  and  dirty  m  their  habits ; 
and  their  costume,  from  the  little  I  saw 
of  it,  certainly  struck  me  as  being  much 
more  slovenly  and  sombre  than  what 
one  meets  with  generally  in  the  smiling 
Tyrolese  valley  from  wnich  they  come; 
the  picturesque  hat,  iaunty  iacket,  and 
smartly-embroidered  belt,  have  mani. 
festly  degenerated  sadly  on  Silesiaa 
ground. 

At  the  foot  of  the  twin  summits  of 
the  conical-shaped  Falkenberg,  about 
four  miles  £.N.£.  of  Goodmansdorf, 
lies  Fischbach,  the  property  of  Prince 
William  of  Prussia,  uncle  of  the  pre- 
sent King.  The  castle,  which  has 
been  extensively  repaired  and  altered 
to  accommodate  it  to  modern  require- 
ments, was  originally  in  possession  of 
the  Knights  Templar,  and  passed  sub- 
sequently into  that  of  the  Schafigotsch 
family.  It  lies  buried  in  the  luxuriant 
woods  at  the  base  of  the  picturesquely 
formed  hill  just  mentioned,  xwo 
eastern  cannons,  presented  by  our 
Queen  to  the  late  Prince  Waldemar^ 
son  of  Prince  William,  in  memory  of 
his  jgallant  volunteered  participation 
in  Lord  Hardinge's  desperate  cam- 
paign in  India  aeainst  the  Sikhs,  are 
to  have  a  perpetufd  place  by  the  portal 
of  the  castle. 

Between  Erdmannsdorf  and  Schmie* 
debero^  a  short  way  to  the  east  of  the 
road,  ues  the  handsome  park  of  Buch- 
wald,  abounding  in  beautiful  views ;  an 
additional  proof  how  highly  the  Prua. 
sian  nobility  estimate  this  picturesque 
country,  and  how  eagerly  they  avail 
themselves  of  it  for  their  summer  resi- 
dences. Thus,  likewise,  to  the  north- 
east of  Schmiedeberg,  there  is  another 
fine  park  called  the  Kuheberg,  belong- 
ing to  the  Princess  Czartoryski,  who 
is  by  birth  one  of  the  Prussian  royal 
family. 

That  our  language  is  a  favourite 
study  even  in  this  remote  part  of  Ger- 
many, I  had  reason  to  conclude  from 
the  fact,  that  of  my  four  companions 
in  the  coach,  three  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  English.  One  of  them,  an 
intelligent,  agreeable,  and  well-in- 
formed girl,  possessed  a  very  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  our  hterature.  She 
had  just  before,  and  for  the  first  time, 
casually  met  with  **  Rule  Britannia,** 
and,  in  extreme  delight  with  its  spirit 
of  freedom  and  its  poetry,  hastily 
copied  it  out  on  a  scrap  of  blotting 
paper^  the  only  morsel  ib^  CQuld  kgr 
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her  hands  on  at  the  moment.  Draw- 
ing this  timidly  from  her  reticule  she 
requested  me  to  say  whether  it  was 
correctly  transcribed ;  and  never  did 
I  feel  the  beauty  and  energy  of  this 
truly  national  poem  more  strongly  than 
when  thus  reading  it  aloud  in  this  dis- 
tracted land,  where  liberty  is  so  much 
talked  of,  alternately  wished  for  and 
feared,  but  so  httle  understood. 

Marshal  Haynau's  drubbing  by  the 
stalwart  brewers  of  London  was  again 
discussed,  and  the  question  mooted  as 
to  whether  Austria  would  demand  satis- 
faction of  England  for  the  missing  mous- 
tache.  *'  But  what  could  Austria  do  to 
England  !"  exclaimed  my  fair  neigh, 
bour  with  triumphant  scorn,  for  she 
seemed  to  have  a  most  exalted  idea  of 
our  superiority  over  a  country  which 
has  only  been  enabled  to  maintain  its 
sovereignty  over  its  own  subjects  by 
becoming  itself  the  vassal  of  Kussia. 

Jenny  Lind  is  an  unceasing  source 
of  interest  and  conversation  hero  as  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  Her  early 
professional  fortunes  were  singulair 
enough.  When  first  she  attempted  to 
appear  as  a  public  singer,  it  was  found 
that  her  education  hod  been  imperfect, 
and  even  in  a  wrong  direction  altoge- 
ther. Having  magnanimously  resolved 
to  recommence  it  all  again  from  the 
very  rudiments,  she  had  recourse  to 
the  highest  sources  of  professional  im- 
provement in  France,  the  same  as  had 
grounded  Malibran's  celebrity  ;  and 
having  at  length  become  a  really  ac- 
complished artiste,  presented  herself 
before  a  Dresden  tribunal.  But  again 
she  was  destined  to  disappointment, 
being  coldly  received  by  tnis  prover- 
bially apathetic  audience;  whnst  the 

theatre  director,  Baron  Von  L , 

even  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  her, 
with  the  most  humiliating  display  of 
condescension  and  sympathy,  to  with- 
draw to  some  more  limited  field  of  am- 
bition — ^to  some  of  the  smaller  provin- 
cial towns  and  second-rate  theatres ; 
and  she  was  told  that  her  voice,  her 
manner,  her  appearance,  her  tout  en- 
semble,  in  short,  were  (juite  unfitted  to 
a  capital  1  Thus  dispirited,  and  almost 
hopeless,  she  betook  herself  to  Berlin, 
but  here  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  at 
once.  She  made  quite  n  furore  on  her 
first  appearance,  and  her  success  was 
sealed  trom  that  moment  forth  and  for 
ever.  Our  Dresdeners  would  now  fain 
have  engaged  her ;  but  it  was  too  late ; 
and  she  would  never  even  sing  on  a 


passing  visit  to  the  Saxon  capital,  in 
the  progress  of  her  Grcrman  triamphs^. 
till  last  year,  when  the  King  is  said  to 
have  sent  her  a  special  embassy,  and 
induced  her  to  give  concerts  at  Dres- 
den. But  still  the  old  mal-apropos 
spirit  seemed  to  reign  there ;  and  she 
was  not  a  little  annoyed  by  the  unto- 
ward arrangement  made  for  her  recep- 
tion. She  was  placed  at  a  formidable 
distance  from  the  audience,  and  left 
there  in  an  uncomfortable  state  of  iso- 
lation, for  every  one  to  stare  at  her 
in  her  solitary  and  unsupported  condi- 
tion ;  save  when,  ever  and  anon,  some 
of  the  court  luminaries  wandered  for  a 
moment  within  her  sphere,  and  deigned 
to  exchange  a  few  words  with  her.  How 
difiercnt  from  the  empressement  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  she  was  met 
in  other  parts  of  Grermany,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  idolatrous  devotion  of 
England  and  America^ — an  ordeal,  per- 
haps, even  more  perilous  to  the  perpe- 
tuity of  her  fame,  and  to  that  naivete 
and  inimitable  modesty  and  unaflected 
nature  to  which  so  much  of  her  charm 
is  owing. 

After  Schmeideberg,  our  attractive 
fellow-traveller  left  us,  to  the  general 
regret  of  our  little  party,  and  not  least 
so  to  that  of  an  old  gentleman  whom  I 
had  set  down  for  a  Berlin  professor, 
and  who,  as  she  was  about  to  descend 
the  steps  of  the  carriage,  made  her  a 
very  complimentary  speech  at  some 
length  on  the  high  degree  of  pleasure 
she liad  afforded  us  all  by  her  agreeable 
society  and  talented  conversation,  and 
his  own  profound  regret  in  particular 
at  her  departure,  a  little  trait  of  Grer- 
man  travel  which  shows  strikingly  on 
how  much  more  friendly  and  social  a 
footing  fellow-countrymen  here  rapidly 
get  than  is  ever  the  case  with  us 
English  people,  by  whom  such  an  ora- 
tion, made  to  a  young  person  whom 
one  had  never  seen  before,  would  be 
considered  a  very  ill-judged  intrusion, 
if  not,  indeed,  a  downright  insult ;  but 
here,  obviously,  no  such  construction 
was  put  upon  it ;  it  seemed  quite  en 
regie,  and  was  not  pronounced  till  the 
young  lady  was  already  within  sight  of 
her  father's  house. 

From  Schmiedeberg  to  Landshut  is 
about  nine  miles,  the  road  passing  over 
a  very  high  and  8ti>cp  hill — a  portion 
of  the  '*  Laiidshuter  Kamm."  Close 
to  the  road-side,  about  halfway  up 
the  ascent,  stands  a  noble  old  beeck 
tree  in  admirable  preservation;  though 
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from  ancient  leases  and  grants,  in 
vinch  it  is  mentioned  as  a  well-known 
boundary,  it  must  have  seen  upwards 
of  six  hundred  years  I  Immediately 
opposite  to  it  is  a  little  rustic  *'  Res- 
taurateur," where  the  passengers  usu- 
ally pick  up  something  in  the  way  of 
renreshment,  as  the  six  weary  horses 
are  toiling  up  the  long  ascent.  A  little 
higher  up,  and  a  few  yards  to  the  north 
of  the  road,  at  a  spot  to  which  the 
conducteur  led  me,  we  enjoyed  a 
magnificent  view  towards  the  moun- 
tains and  valley  we  had  just  left  behind. 
About  a  mile  and  a-half  to  the  left 
of  the  road  are  the  Friesensteine,  by 
moimting  to  which  rocky  masses  one 
may  have  a  very  extensive  prospect, 
both  towards  the  Riesengebirge  in  the 
west,  and  towards  the  *<Glatzer-Hoch- 
land"  in  the  south-east.  This  same 
conducteur  was,  by  the  way,  a  very  su- 

Eerior  sort  of  man  to  most  of  those  in 
is  station,  and  had  turned  his  spare 
time  in  the  solitary  coupe  to  good  ac- 
count, and  cultivated  his  mind  by  ex- 
tensive and,  to  judge  from  his  conver- 
sation, well-selected  reading.  Many 
of  our  best  authors  were  known  to  him 
by  translation,  and  his  views  of  the 
politics  and  prospects  of  Germany  were 
enlarged  and  just ;  and  withal,  very 
liberal,  though  he  was  a  servant  of  the 
state.  His  son,  he  told  me,  influenced 
by  the  present  widely  spread  maritime 
yearnings  of  young  Germany,  was  re- 
solved to  go  to  sea ;  and  he,  the  father, 
was  anxious  to  get  him,  if  possible,  into 
the  British  navy,  or  at  least  aboard  a 
British  ship  of  some  kind  or  other; 
both  because  the  pay  was  fully  double 
what  it  is  in  German  vessels,  and  also 
as  the  business  was  likely  to  be  more 
thoroughly  learned.  It  is  curious  to 
find  people  so  far  inland,  and  who  have 
never  even  seen  a  large  vessel  in  their 
whole  life,  thus  dreaming  about  a 
national  marine,  and  struggling,  each 
in  his  own  small  wav,  to  realize  it. 

On  the  steep  and  rough  descent  of 
the  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  small 
village  of  Hochwald,  and  where  the 
jolts  and  jars  of  the  coach  gave  us  an 
ominous  presentiment  of  the  old  vehicle 
going  to  pieces  or  overturning  on  the 
mstant,  we  were  told  that  it  was 
just  here  that  the  late  Prince  of  Orleans, 
when  on  his  German  tour,  was  overset. 
The  snow  was  lying  deep  at  the  time. 
The  postilion  had  a  leg  broken  by 
the  accident,  and  got  a  pension  from 
the  family  afterwa^,  wmch>  to  their 


honour,  still  continues  to  be  paid  to 
him,  notwithstanding  their  own  more 
recent  calamities. 

Landshut,  which  lies  in  the  valley 
beneath,  appeared  a  very  dull  and  dirty 
looking  old  place ;  and,  in  the  shower 
which  was  just  falling,  smelt  very  ill  to 
boot.  From  its  inefficient  sewerage  it 
seemed  particularly  well  adapted  for 
the  propagation  of  cholera,  a  disease 
from  which  it  had  recently  been  suffer- 
ing heavily,  and  was  only  now  recover- 
ing. An  old  lady,  who  got  into  the 
coach  here,  gave  us  a  fearful  picture 
of  its  ravages  near  her  home,  and  how 
the  strong  farmer  and  healthy  country 
girl  were  often  struck  down  by  it  im- 
mediately on  their  return  from  the 
fields,  and  expired  within  an  incredibly 
brief  space  of  time,  iust  as  if  poisoned* 
In  fact,  in  the  villages  in  this  high 
and  apparently  healthy  hilly  country, 
this  dreadful  malady  seems  to  rage 
with  quite  as  much  intensity,  and  with 
as  mysterious  a  mode  of  progression  as 
it  manifests  in  crowded  cities ;  spaiing 
neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition.  Even 
very  young  children  are  amongst  its 
frequent  victims.  It  is,  however,  very 
generally  considered  here,  as  with  us 
also,  to  be  in  but  a  low  degree,  and 
only  under  exceptionable  cases,  con- 
tagious; peculiarities  of  air  and  of 
locality,  in  connexion  with  individual 
predisposition,  being  looked  to  as  its 
chief  determining  causes.  In  other 
words,  they  are  as  much  in  the  dark 
about  its  nature  and  progress  as  we  are 
ourselves,  and  are  equally  unable  to 
stem  its  march,  or  to  modify  its  fa- 
tality. 

The  far-famed  rocks  of  Adersbach 
can  be  very  readily  come  at  from  Land- 
shut,  the  whole  intervening  distance 
being  only  about  sixteen  miles  and  a  half. 
The  road  passes  first  through  Grussau, 
the  great  Cistercian  monastery  already 
alluded  to,  in  conneiuon  witn  Warm- 
brunn,  and  which  was  secularised  in 
the  year  1810.  The  or^an,  which  is 
still  in  its  church,  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  to  be  met  with  in  all  Silesia. 
It  was  in  the  church  here  that  the 
ancient  Dukes  of  Schweidnitz  were 
buried.  The  next  and  last  place  of 
any  size  on  that  route  is  Schomberg, 
about  six  miles  further,  a  neat  little 
town  of  some  two  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  equally  celebrated  for  its  linens 
and  its  sausages  I  It  is  situated  just 
within  the  Bohemian  frontier  and  about 
^ix  miles  short  of  Adersbach. 
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Our  present  route>  howeTer^  from 
Jjandsbut  to  Freiburg,  lay  more  di- 
rectly  eastward,  and  though  not  defi- 
cient in  interest  in  itselfj  ^et  was  it 
generally  so  decidedly  inferior  to  what 
we  had  lefl  behind  us,  that  it  neces- 
sarily appeared  tame  by  comparison. 
In  about  seven  hours  from  the  time  we 
had  started  in  the  morning,  we  had 
reached  the  town  last  named,  but  had 
Btill  nearly  two  hours  to  wait  ere  the 
train  for  Breslau  was  ready  to  proceed. 

Our  rapid  transit  to  breslaa  was 
productive  of  no  event  worthy  of  no- 
tice. "The  White  Eagle"  is  an  ex- 
cellent  house,  and  "  uie  Swan "  I 
believe  no  way  inferior  to  it.  Early 
the  next  morning  I  started  by  rail- 
way  fur  Brieg,  which  was  reached 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
immediately  changed  to  the  branch 
lino  for  Neisse.  The  country  about 
Breslau  being,  it  will  be  remembered, 
extremely  flat,  and  the  soil  in  many 
parts  very  light  and  sandy,  looks  like 
the  bottom  of  some  antediluvian  sea  or 
great  inland  lake.  This  dead  level 
continues  many  a  weary  mile  to  the 
eastward,  into  the  very  heart  of  Po- 
land ;  on  the  westward,  as  far  as 
the  Zopten.berg  and  other  outliers  of 
the  Sudetes;  northwards,  as  fur  as 
eye  can  reach ;  and  accompanied  us 
to  the  southward  for  some  forty  miles, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  way  towards 
Neisse.  At  this  last-named  place  tho 
luxuries  of  steam  travelling  come  to 
an  end,  and  we  are  handed  over  to 
the  jog-trot  of  the  lumbering  **  laiig- 
kutscher,'*  and  the  **  ups  and  downs  " 
of  an  undulating  country. 

The  large,  nay  endless  looking  com 
fields  near  the  capital  of  Silesia,  are 
quite  oppressive  in  their  monotony, 
being  seldom  broken  by  any  variety, 
save  an  occasional  patch  of  tobacco 
ground,  or  some  rarely  occurring 
*' green  crop,"  for  the  ute  of  man  or 
beast.  A  tree  is  in  most  parts  of  the 
route  quite  a  curiosity,  and  hcdee 
rows,  ot  course,  unknown  ;  indeed,  the 
latter  are  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  any 
part  of  Germany,  except  in  llolstein 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  districts. 
Cottages  there  are  none,  and  one  won- 
ders where  hands  are  got  to  cultivate 
such  tracts ;  and  yet,  very  well  cultl- 
vuted  they  seem  to  bt*,  although  towns 
and  villages  present  thcuiKi'lvcs  only 
at  very  considerable  distances,  even  as 
it  appears  to  the  steam-traveller  in  his 
•evco-league  booU. 


It  makes  one  nMlancboly  to  lesm 
that  the  day  labonrert,  even  near  thif 
great  dty,  get  but  from  three  to  five 
groschen  a  day ;  that  is  from  about 
threepence-halfpenny  to  sixpence  of 
our  money  ;  and  in  the  late  troublee« 
in  which  the  discontented  population 
of  this  district  had  their  share^  this 
lowness  of  wages  was  one  of  the  oaten- 
sible  grievances  which  the  peaaantrf 
foolishly  hoped  to  get  redreMed  i  jiufe 
as  if  the  rate  of  wages  could  be  forciblj 
and  permanently  raised  withont  tlie 
risk  of  rendering  the  agricolturalifltt 
here  incapable  of  competing  with  the 
com  growers  and  exporters  of  other 
neighbouring  countries.  The  soury 
blackish  lookinff  rye  bread,  on  which 
the  labouring  classes  in  great  part  de- 
pend for  then*  nourishment,  is,  unhap* 
pily,  dear  enough  in  proportion  to  their 
earnings,  seven  pounds  costing  about 
sixpence  of  our  money,  and  would 
probably  be  dearer  still  in  the  Silesian 
capital,  but  that  large  quantities  wt% 
baked  in  the  neighbounng  villages^ 
and  exposed  in  the  market  for  sale. 
W  beaten  bread,  of  the  finer  sorts,  teema 
little  cheaper  than  in  England  now. 
The  landlords  themselves  are,  in  msxij 
cases,  in  an  imjioverished  condition, 
working  on  borrowed  money,  and  to 
judge  from  their  own  representations, 
m  sundry  pamphlets  which  have  re* 
cently  appearea,  oppressed  inth  tax- 
ation  ;  so  that  under  all  these  circum. 
stances,  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  wi^es  of  the  day 
labourer  can  soon  undergo  any  con- 
siderable augmentation. 

A  very  witty,  but  eccentric  old  lady» 
who  was  my  **  vis-a-vis  *'  in  the  steam 
carriage,  gave  me  a  most  depreciating 
account  of  the  society  of  Breslau,  in 
comparison  with  that  m  Berlin,  where 
she  nad  previously  resided,  and  de- 
scanted at  groat  length  on  the  total 
want  of  public  spirit,  as  well  as  of 
chivalrous  feeling  and  delicacy  towards 
the  fair  sex,  and  of  common  civility 
in  the  public  offices  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  strangers.  But  her  testimony 
I  felt  must  Us  taken  with  an  abatement* 
as  she  seemed  to  have  been  thoroughly 
soured  by  misfortune,  without  having 
experienced  any  of  the  better  and  more 
soUening  infiucnc(«  of  aflliction.  She 
had  long  come  to  the  conclusion  UiHt 
miinkiml  was  radically  and  hopeltssslir 
bad,  and  in  proof  of  her  position,  ad- 
duced the  wickiHl  combinations  recently 
made  against  the  long  opprmedi  bul 
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high-ipirited  Ho]8teineit*«^  the  fjerfi. 
dions  encouragement  thej  had  received 
to  continue  their  struggle,  and  the 
bootless  massacres  to  wmoh  the  want 
of  fair  dealing  in  their  fickle  allies 
had  given  rise.  She  had,  indeed,  but 
too  much  cause  to  curse  this  unhappy 
war,  and  Germany's  unjust  and  lin- 
steady  participation  in  it,  having  lost 
therem  a  son,  to  whom  she  was  greatly 
attached.  He  had  volunteered  out 
of  the  Prussian  ^ard  into  the  service 
of  Holstein  and  liberty,  and  been  shot 
dead  very  shortly  after  his  joining,  in 
a  nmht  patroL 

l^e  had  been  to  Holstein  to  visit  the 
^t  where  he  lay  buried,  and  to  bring 
rack  a  little  earth  from  his  grave !  His 
loss  was  the  more  severely  felt,  as  she 
had  very  shortly  before  been  deprived 
by  death  of  another  son  in  early  man- 
hood in  Paris,  far  away  from  all  his 
friends;  and  her  only  daughter  waS 
as  good  as  lost  to  her,  too,  having 
expatriated  herself  for  ever.  She  had 
been  a  distinguished  artiste  in  Ber* 
lin,  and  had  recently  relinquished  a 
match,  which  was  in  many  respects  a 
desirable  one,  with  a  widower  of  noble 
station,  through  the  fear  of  undertak- 
ing the  management  of  a  family  of  chil- 
dren not  her  own.  Having  fallen  into 
a  state  of  unutterable  disgust  with  the 
political  and  social  prospects  of  Ger- 
many, with  the  reactionary  and  retro- 
grade movement,  and  the  daily  fading 
hopes  of  liberty,  she  had  joined  a  society 
of  colonists  for  America,  and  was  at  this 
moment  maintaining  herself  by  her  art 
in  New  York,  till  such  time  as  a  suitable 
settlement  could  be  fixed  on  by  her 
companions  in  exile,  where  the  whole 
party  could  sit  down  together,  mntu* 
ally  assist  each  other  in  their  stru?- 
eles  in  the  new  country,  and  retain  the 
luxury  of  speaking  their  native  hui- 
guage.  Nor  did  the  misfortunes  of 
my  communicative  fellow-traveller  end 
here.  She  had  a  husband,  who  was  an 
extremely  delicate  old  man,  and  who 
could  only  be  kept  alive  by  a  yearly 
Tisit  to  the  Baths  ;  for  there  is  a  singu- 
lar idea  prevalent  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  more  influential, 
or  at  least  more  highly  prized  of  the 
German  waters,  such  as  that  of  Bad- 
Grastein,  for  example,  namely,  that  if 
taken  for  one  season  with  advantage, 
the  visit  must  be  annually  followed  up, 
or  death  will  speedily  ensue  in  forfeit 
of  the  omission  I  If  this  theory  have 
Koy  troth  in  it>  one  should  think  weU 


(hrer  the  tahiiev  ere  taking  the  first 
plunge  I 

The  tale  of  woe  briefly  alkded  to 
above  is  but  a  sample  of  the  sufiertng 
which  falls  daily  under  one's  notice  just 
now  in  Germany.  The  outbreak  of 
1848  has  hitherto  borne  nought  but 
bitter  fruit,  not  merely  in  impaired  re- 
sources and  greatly  increased  taxation, 
but  in  the  irreparable  loss  of  valued 
friends  and  relatives. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  number  of 
familiesi  in  various  parts  of  Grermany, 
has  been  thrown  into  mourning  by  this 
deplorable  war  in  the  Duchies  alone ; 
for,  young  men  of  all  ranks,  and  from 
all  parts  of  Northern  Grermany  more 
especially,  were  drawn  into  its  vortex, 
as  well  by  the  generous  feeling  of  youth 
for  the  oppressed,  and  sympathy  with 
the  brave,  as  by  the  enthusiastic  belief 
that  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
Holsteiners  was  identical  with  that  to 
their  common  **  fatherland,"  and  that 
if  they  could  but  bring  it  to  a  success- 
ful termination,  they  would  be  adding 
incalculably  to  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  Grermany,  and  securing,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  threatened  grasp  of 
Russia,  such  an  extent  of  sea-coa!st  as 
must  tend  amazingly  to  promote  Ger- 
man commerce,  as  well  as  to  facili- 
tate the  establishment  of  the  intensely 
lonsed  for  German  marine. 

We,  reserved  islanders,  complaiti 
occasionally  of  the  undue  curiosity  of 
our  continental  neighbours,  and  its 
incessant  outbreak  at  the  expense  of 
strangers.  If,  however,  they  be  prone 
to  question  others,  they  are,  it  must  be 
admitted,  at  least  equally  ready  to 
confide  their  own  history;  and  if  the 
formidable  list  of  interrogations  which 
they  sometimes  deal  in  be  not  altoge^ 
ther  referrible  to  a  wish  to  show  a 
kindly  sympathy  with  such  of  their 
fellow-creatures  as  are  casually  thrown 
into  thebr  company,  yet  surely  this 
spontaneous  communicativeness  of  their 
own  affairs,  and  even  of  their  dearest 
interests  and  deepest  feelings,  to  an 
utter  stranger,  as  in  the  above  instance, 
shows  sufficiently  that  there  cannot  be 
a  particle  of  intended  rudeness  or  mere 
selfish  obtrusiveness  in  the  questions 
to  which  they  occasionally  subject  us 
on  a  first  acquaintance. 

An  anecdote  told  me  by  the  same 
old  lady  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
got  her  husband  reinstated  in  his  post 
of  paymaster  to  his  regiment,  throws 
cunous  light  oti  the  way  sueh  appoint* 
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ments  were  decided  in  Prussia  in  the 
old  time,  and  shows  what  could  be  ef- 
fected in  those  days  with  the  higher 
powers  by  a  resolute  will  and  a  good 
address.     After  the  "  War  of  the  Li- 
beration," in  which  her  husband  had 
been  badly  wounded,  had  come  to  a 
termination,   considerable  reductions^ 
of  course,  took  place,  and  it  was  his 
misfortune,  along  with  many  others, 
to  be  deprived  of  his  post,  and  cast 
adrift  in  delicate  health  and  with  verj 
inadequate  means ;   but  his  energetic 
and  devoted  helpmate  had  no  idea  of 
tamely  submitting  to  see  the  man  who 
was  so  dear  to  her,  and  who  had  shed 
his  blood  so  recently  for  *'  king  and 
fatherland,"  quietly  left  to  starve,  and 
forthwith  she  resolved  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  till  she  got  him  reinstated. 
Accordingly,   she  petitioned  the  mi. 
nister  of  the  day  most  perseveringly 
for  the  restitution  of  his  employment, 
but  without  effect.     Nothing  daunted, 
she  set  out  herself  alone  to  the  capital, 
determined  to  have  an  interview  with 
majesty  itself  ere  she  would  acquiesce 
in  the  judgment  of  the  case  as  finaL 
To  obtain  ner  end  she  set  about  the 
affair  in  a  very  practical  manner,  by 
putting  at  once  into  the  hand  of  an  at- 
tendant  in  the  palace  seventeen  Louis 
d'ors,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
immediately   procure  her   an   oppor- 
tunity of  a  private    interview    with 
the  King,   without  the  mediation  or 
knowledge  of  the  minister ;   and,  ac- 
cordingly, just  as  hb  m^esty  was  about 
to  leave  nis  chamber,  she  was  planted 
outside  the  door,  which  was  left  by  the 
domestic  purposely  a  little  ajar,  and 
she  gradually  pushed  it  wider  open 
herself,  little  by  little,  till  the  king's 
attention    was,    at  length,    attracted 
thereby.     Observing  a  lady  wiutinff 
without,    he    graciously    commanded 
her  to  advance  and  tell  her  business, 
when  she  spoke  with  so  much  effect, 
that  his  majesty  signed  an  order  on  the 
spot  for  her  husband's  immediate  re- 
appointment, and  thus  sent  her  away 
a  very  happy  woman,  and  not  a  little 
proud  of  having  outwitted  the  minister. 
This  clever  but  eccentric  dame  as- 
Bured  me  that  she  had  lately,  in  a  state 
of  disgust  and  exasperation  with  the 
state  of  Prussian  affairs,  which  she 
conceived  to  be  wretchedly  mismanaged 
by  the  government,  vmtten  a  letter  of 
remonstrance,  with  her  own  hand,  to 
the  most  prudent  as  well  as  talented 
of  the  present  ministeniy  Manteuffel, 


showing  him  that  if  he  and  his  col- 
leagues did  not  look  sharp,  and  take 
larger  and  more  decided  measures,  the 
whole  country  would  be  losU^-Prussia* 
Grermany,  and  all ;  that  they  would  be 
trampled  imder  the  feet  of  Enssia  and 
France,  and  eventually  parcelled  oat 
between  them,  and  have  a  fate  in  all 
points  as  fearful  as  that  of  Poland  I 
And  to  insure  the  more  attention  to 
her  volunteered  epistle,  she  had  sent 
it  in  company  witn  a  present,  to  the 
aforesaid  pubuc  functionarY,of  a  splen. 
didly  chased  cicar-case  of  silyer^  gilt, 
with  some  of  t£e  martial  exploits  of 
the  great  Frederick  admirabljr  repre- 
sented thereon,  in  order  to  remind  him 
of  what  Prussia  had  once  been  capa« 
pie,  and  what  it  might  yet  effect  nnder 
^ood  leading.  *<Ana  only  think  of 
it,"  she  exclaimed,  with  an  expression 
of  concentrated  contempt  in  her  face* 
<<  the  shabby  fellow  never  even  conde- 
scended to  acknowledge  my  letter  1 
It  would  not  have  been  so  in  France— 
they  have,  at  least,  more  gallantry,  if 
not  more  honesty,  there  1"  In  short, 
so  much  energy  and  decision  of  man- 
ner, and  so  lively  political  interests  in 
a  person  of  her  ase  and  sex,  struck 
me  as  a  singular  phenomenon,  and  es- 
pecially in  a  Grerman,  and  one  who  had 
gone  through  so  much  affliction,  and 
been  subject  to  those  depressing  infliu 
ences  which  generally  induce  an  indif- 
ference to  public  events. 

Neisse,  where  the  branch  railwajr 
terminates,  a  Prussian  fortress  of  pe- 
culiar importance  just  at  present,  when 
the  Austrians  have  been  conoentratixiji; 
in  such  force  in  these  quarters,  is 
a  town  of  about  13,000  inhabitant^ 
with  something  of  an  air  of  antiqui^ 
about  it.  It  lies  low,  and  suffered  se- 
verely by  cholera  not  Ions  ago,  just 
about  the  time  when  the  disease  was 
also  prevalent  in  Breslau.  Ague,  or 
**  the  cold  fever,"  as  they  call  it 
here,  was  very  rife  recently  ;  the  gar- 
rison suffering  heavily  by  it.  Iney 
fancy  it  arises  from  the  bad  quality  of 
the  drinking  water,  though  its  real 
origin  much  more  probably  consists  in 
the  liability  of  the  tow  grounds  around 
the  town  to  be  overflowed  by  the 
Neisse,  a  river  of  respectable  size^ 
which  flows  under  its  walls. 

The  railway  hour  of  arrival  at  Neisse 
not  harmonising  with  that  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  coach  for  Gr&fenberg, 
rather  than  lose  the  whole  day  in  wait- 
ing for  it,  I  took  a  one-horse  carriagt 
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to  the  last-named  place.  The  dlAince 
is  a  little  above  twenty  miles,  which 
we  accomplished  in  about  five  hours^ 
one  of  which  was  consumed  in  bating 
the  horse  and  resting  at  Ziegenhals, 
in  one  of  the  most  desolate  and  anti- 
quated of  inns.  Just  beyond  this  very 
aead-looking  little  country  town  the 
hilly  district  commences ;  and  on  en- 
tering the  Moravian,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  Austrian-Silesian  ter- 
ritory, near  Nicolasdorf>  the  excellent 
**  Chaussee"  terminates.  We  had  held 
by  it  hitherto,  even  at  the  expense  of 
making  a  very  considerable  round ;  as 
the  more  direct  road  is  not  only  very 
hilly,  but  in  bad  order.  The  village 
of  Nicolasdorf,  like  most  others  in  hilly 
regions,  is  a  sreat  straggler;  its  single 
street  that  which  follows  the  windings 
of  the  valley  for  near  a  mile,  being 


made  up  of  houses  lying  somewhat 
apart,  divided  from  one  another  by 
gardens  and  paddocks.  The  officer  of 
the  frontier,  on  my  entering  the  Aus- 
trian territory,  proved,  to  my  agreeable 
surprise,  very  civil,  giving  no  trouble 
either  about  my  passport  or  knapsack 
as  soon  as  he  learned  that  I  was  bound 
for  Grafenberg,  and  speedily  about  to 
return.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  indeed, 
sometimes  as  if  the  guardians  of  the 
frontiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cele- 
brated baths  had  special  orders  not  to 
hurt  the  weak  nerves  of  delicate  pa- 
tients on  their  approach  to  them ;  or 
rather  to  do  nothing  that  should  tend 
to  drive  away  the  crowds  of  visiters 
with  well-stocked  purses,  whose  ex- 
penditure is  so  beneficial  to  the  coun. 
try  people,  in  the  first  instance,  and  to 
the  local  revenue  in  the  second. 


ZBISH  BIVXBS,   NO.  vnX.— aPBNBBR  8  8TBBAM8. 
THS  MCLLA  AXD  ALLO. 

"  Someilmef ,  mUguided  by  the  tuneful  throng] 
I  look  for  itreamf  Immortalized  in  songi 
That  lost  in  f  Uenoe  and  oblivion  lie, 
Dumb  are  their  fountaini ,  and  their  channelf  drj; 
Tet  mn  for  ever  by  the  Musea*  ikill, 
And  in  the  imoothdeacription  murmur  ftilL**—- ADDltoir. 


In  proceeding  with  our  series  of  Irish 
rivers,  we  wish  to  collect  a  few  which, 
having  no  historic  ^fame  or  scenic  at- 
traction to  entitle  them  to  separate 
notice,  yet  ought  not  to  be  altogether 
overlooked,  for  thev  live  in  deathless 
stanzas.  Spenser  has  not  wandered 
along  their  banks  unheedingly.  Many 
a  tender  strain  of  sweet  allegory  has 
invested  them  with  renown ;  and  surely 
no  further  apology  is  needed.  They 
murmur  poetry  as  they  glide  along; 
and  though  the  din  of  contending 
armies  may  not  have  startled  the  echoes 
of  their  hills,  nor  the  crimsoned  tide  of 
war  mingled  with  their  current,  me- 
mories bright  and  heavenly  as  those 
which  haunted  the  fugitive  Israel  in 
his  dreams,  live  in  their  process,  and 
bid  us  mark  their  course.  We  fear- 
lessly assert  that  to  all  lovers  of  poetry 
these  streams,  sacred  to  Spenser,  pre- 
sent attractions  not  to  be  exceeded  by 
the  historic  annals  of  the  Bovne,  or 
the  castled  crags  of  the  Blackwater. 
For  our  own  part*  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  feelings.  We  regard  the 
man  who  opens  a  new  world  of  thought. 


and  peoples  it  with  beings  of  his  own 
creation,  as  a  benefactor  of  the  most 
exalted  kind  —  one  who,  when  quit- 
ting this  mortal  sphere,  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  universal  testator;  be- 
queathing to  every  one  a  most  valu- 
able legacy — leaving  behind  a  store  of 
innocent  enjoyment,  profitable  lessons^ 
important  acquisitions;  making  sad 
hours  gladsome,  gloomy  visions  bright, 
by  mental  alchemy ;  bringing  to  every 
true  and  trusting  heart  generous  emo- 
tions and  pure  affections.  Campbell 
calls  poetry  "  the  eloquence  of  truth." 
To  a  peat  extent  it  is  so.  It  has — as 
truth  has — a  high  and  sacred  mission** 
to  act  as  the  minister  of  religion  in 
humanising  the  passions,  in  stimulating 
virtue,  and  repressing  vice — in  prompt- 
ing glorious  deeds,  and  raising  thoughts 
heavenward.  And  though  the  man 
who  has  laboured  to  this  end  is  no 
longer  amongst  us,  his  fame  is  firesh  in 
our  hearts,  and  his  home  an  honoured 
spot,  and  we  feel  interested  in  every 
locality  where  the  steps  of  one  so  wise 
and  good  have  ever  worn  footprints. 
Changes  may  have  occurred  in  the  land 
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where  the  days  crept  over  him ;  years 
may  have  pressed  his  dwelling  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  earth  ;  the 
mortal  remains  may  be  forgotten  in  the 
place  where  his  bones  were  laid ;  all  the 
subtle  and  mysterious  mechanism  of 
mind  may  have  been  for  ages  mingled 
with  its  kindred  clay;  but  the  progeny 
of  the  intellect,  the  offspring  or  the 
brain,  is  not  forgotten ;  they  live  on 
amid  the  wreck  of  ages,  imparting  vi- 
tality to  the  objects  mentioned  in  every 
page.  We  feel  this  when  visiting  tiie 
localities  celebrated  by  sons  of  genius ; 
we  linger  with  reverence  in  every  spot 
filled  with  their  renown.  And  now,  dear 


reader — for  as  a  kindred  spirit  thas  we 
greet  thee — come  to  Spenser's  streams; 
and  first  we  ramble  along  the  banks  of 
Mulla,  fair  and  bright.  This  river  is 
called  Awbeg't  or  more  correctly,  Ooiu 
beg,  the  small  river,  in  contradistinc- 
tion fi*om  the  Aumtare,  the  great  river, 
known  as  the  Blackwater.  It  received 
the  name  of  Mulla  probably  from  its 
contiguity  to  the  mountain  called  Mole» 
Mulla  signifying,  according  to  Llhjrd, 
the  top  or  summit,  and  this  appellation  is 
preferred  by  Spenser.  By  this  he  enu* 
merates  it  among  the  rivers  assembled 
in  honour  of  the  spousal  of  the  Med- 
way  and  the  Thames. 


"  Nfr  thence  the  Irish  riven  absent  were, 
Sith  no  less  famous  than  the  rest  they  be, 
And  join  in  neighbourhood  of  kingdom  near. 
Why  should  they  not  likewise  in  love  agree, 
And  joy  likewise  this  solemn  day  to  see  ? 
They  saw  it  all,  and  present  were  in  place ; 
Though  I  them  all,  according  tlieir  d^rce, 
Cannot  recount,  nor  tell  their  hidden  race, 
Nor  read  the  salvage  countries  through  which  they  pass. 

There  was  the  Liffio  rolling  do¥m  the  lea, 

The  sandy  Slane,  the  stony  Awbriao, 

The  spacious  Shcnan  spreading  like  a  sea, 

The  pleasant  Boyne,  the  fishy,  fruitful  Ban. 

Swift  Aunidufi^,  which  of  the  Englishman 

Is  called  Bhickwater,  and  the  Liffor  deep. 

Sad  Trowis,  that  once  his  people  overran ; 

Strong  Alio  tumbling  firom  Slew-logher  steep, 

And  Mulla  mine,  whose  waves  I  whilom  taught  to  weep.* 


The  source  of  the  LluUa  is  in  a  wild 
and  half- reclaimed  district,  formerly 
called  Oirria  Barria,  from  the  potent 
race  of  Banc's,  who  once  held  it  in  their 
sway.  In  later  times  it  formed  the 
barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmure,  and 
was  ruled  by  the  Earls  of  Ossory, 
whose  chief  scat  was  at  Charlevillc, 
distant  a  few  miles  from  the  plain, 
whence  the  Mulhi  forms  a  continuous 
course.  This  family  gave  peers  to  the 
realm,  and  statesmen  to  the  sovereign. 
Roffer,  first  Earl  uf  Osaory,  filled  the 
high  office  of  Lord  President  of  Mun- 
ster  during  the  arduous  times  of  the 
Kcvolution.  In  the  wars  consequent 
on  the  change  of  sovereigns,  his  seat 
at  CharlevilTe  was  burned  by  a  part^ 
of  James  the  Second's  soldiers.  This 
town  is  now  very  considerable,  and  a 
place  of  much  trade.  Our  distin^uislicd 
countr}'man,  John  Anstcr,  LL.D.,  was 
bom  \w.iv,  and  some  of  the  scenery  of 
the  adjacent  county.  Limerick,  has 
received  just  cclebnty,  having  called 


forth  the  graceful  effusions  of  his  rich 
poetic  mind.  A  small  rivulet,  called  the 
Deel,  appears  at  first  a  branch  of  the 
infant  Mulla,  but  soon  proves  to  be 
a  trivial  streamlet  running  a  course  of 
its  own  towards  the  Shannon,  north- 
wards, while  the  Mulla  flows  south-east. 
The  banks  are  well  fenced  here,  and 
embanked.  Considerable  expense  was 
incurred,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  by 
the  then  Earl  of  Egmont,  in  draining  and 
planting  this  boe.  His  improvements 
are  the  best  and  most  demonstrative 
evidence  of  what  a  judicious  outlay  can 
effect  in  Ireland.  From  a  deep  and 
dangerous  morass,  he  recovered  smiling 
fiel(U  and  rich  plantations.  Using  the 
Awbeg  as  a  main  drain,  he  cut  smaller 
ones,  allowing  a  discharge  of  water 
into  it,  and  thus  improved  his  property 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  proved 
himself  a  benefactor  to  tlie  ncigiibour. 
iug  poor.  The  family  of  Percival  was 
of  great  rank  and  fortune  in  this  couiu 
try.    A  strong  castle  formerly  stood 
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in  the  middle  of  this  bog,  and  from  its 
position  and  great  strength,  from  stone 
and  mortar,  was  deemed  impregnable. 
During  the  fierce  conflicts  of  1641, 
and  the  years  following,  it  was  gar- 
risoned by  Sir  Philip  Perceval,  Bart., 
and  defied  all  assaults.  Indeed,  no 
commander  seemed  willing  to  incur  the 
certainty  of  defeat  by  venturing  an  at- 
tack ;  but  who  can  resist  foul  treachery  ? 
The  castle  was  impregnable,  the  defences 
puerfect,  the  stores  abundant,  the  gar- 
rison brave ;  vet  gold  had  spread  its 
corrupting  influence  among  a  tew  hire- 


ling wretches ;  and,  a.d.,  1645,  Smith 
relates,*  *'  the  castle  was  at  last  taken 
by  treachery,  and  the  whole  garrison 
put  to  the  sword  in  cold  blood,  by 
order  of  the  Lord  Castleconnell,  who 
then  commanded  the  Irish  army,  con- 
sisting of  5,000  horse  and  foot,  and 
who  was  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Sir 
Phihp  Perceval,  because  he  had  re- 
fused to  give  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage before  the  war." 

Burton,  a  pretty  seat  which  we  now 
approach,  is  thus  noticed  ;-«• 


"  Hence,  not  far  distant,  Burton's  groves  appear, 
Where  pines  and  elms,  in  artful  order,  rear ; 
Where  wand'ring  eyes,  with  secret  pleasure,  gaze ; 
Where  bowers,  and  lawns,  and  crystal  rills  amaze ; 
Where  sylvan  gods  disport  the  live-long  day, 
And  wanton  fairiee  dance  the  night  away.** 


The  handsome  seat  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Egmont  was,  until  lately,  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Purcel,  now  de- 
ceased. Close  by  is  the  village  of 
Churchtown.  The  church  is  a  plain 
edifice,  with  a  tower  and  spire.  There 
is  also  a  neat  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  good  school.  Several  of  the  family 
of  Perceval  are  interred  in  the  church, 
and  all  this  country  bears  token  of  the 
noble  race  who  once  made  it  their 
home.  Fine  plantations  rear  their 
heads,  and  even  now,  when  the  busy 
hands  or  needy  requirements  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  nave  shorn^the  hill- 
sides of  their  leafy  covering,  the  scat- 
tered patches  of  wood  which  yet  re- 
main bear  testimony  to  the  splendour  of 
the  past.  At  Wobhestown  is  a  ruined 
castle,  built  oriffinally  by  the  Barrys, 
and  held  by  Sir  Philip  Perceval  dunng 
the  wars  of  1641 ;  it  fell,  with  his  other 
fortunes,  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish, 
in  1645.  Before  leaving  this  portion 
of  the  country,  and  the  castles  of  the 
Percevab,  we  cannot  omit  Liscarrol 
Castle,  one  of  the  largest  in  this 
oountiy.  Its  history  is  full  of  inte- 
rest,  irom  the  various  changes  of 
fortune,  and  the  chivalrous  deeds 
which  occurred  within  the  shadow  of 
its  lofty,  time-honoured  walls.  How 
lowly  and  lonely  now!  We  paused 
before  Liscarrol  Castle.  The  present 
state  admits  a  dear  conception  of  its 
form  and  position  in  the  days  to  which 
we  refer.  It  was  a  parallelogram, 
flanked  hj  six  towers,  four  at  the 
angles  being  circular,  and  two  square. 


The  gateway  was  an  arch,  still  stand- 
ing* over  which  arose  a  strong  and 
lolcy  castle,  evincing,  in  decay,  the 
greatness  of  its  ancient  state.  Here 
were  apartments  for  the  chieftain  and 
his  family,  while  the  garrison  occupied 
the  towers  upon  the  'vyalls,  which  must 
have  been  at  least  thirty  feet  high. 
Some  antiquaries  attribute  the  erec- 
tion of  this  castle  to  Kinja;  John. 
Others. daim  for  it  an  carher  date. 
All  agree  that  some  of  the  immediate 
followers  of  Strongbow  remained  here, 
and  for  a  vast  number  of  years,  the 
Barrys  held  it.  To  them  succeeded 
the  rercevals,  who  probably  added 
the  square  turrets  and  strong  gate- 
tower,  as  they  contrast  somewhat 
markedly  with  tne  circular  castles  form- 
ing the  defences  of  the  angles.  It  was 
too  important  not  to  have  had  a  share 
in  the  work  of  blows,  in  the  wars  of 

1641.  It  held  out  against  7,000  Irish, 
commanded  by  Lord  Moun^^arrett,  in 

1642,  who  for  thirteen  days  attacked 
it  in  vain.  The  brave  resistance  of  the 
garrison  gave  time  to  the  Earl  of  In- 
chiquin  to  hasten  to  their  relief;  with 
a  force  of  2,400  men  he  repulsed 
Mount4s;arrett,  who  retreated,  oafiied 
and  de&ated,  leaving  1,500  of  his  army 
before  the  walls  of  Liscarrol.  In  this 
action,  however,  several  men  of  note 
were  killed  on  the  side  of  the  defend- 
ers. The  Irish  again  attacked  it  in 
1646,  with  an  army  of  5,000  foot  and 
500  horse,  under  Lord  Castlehaven ; 
and  at  thb  time  the  supplies  of  Lord 
Inchiquin  being  deficient,  he  was  oblig- 
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ed  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Whether 
the  governor  of  the  castle  was  alfected 
by  cowardice  or  treachery  is  unknown ; 
but  on  the  summons  to  surrender,  ho 
yielded  up  his  charge,  althonj^h  the 
castle  had  been  repaired,  and  was  in 
the  best  posture  of  defence  ;  and  the 
governor,  Raymond,  was  the  very  oflicer 
who  so  gjdlantly  defended  it  during  the 
former  siege.  The  contrast  between 
his  former  prowess  and  present  timi- 
dity having  exposed  him  to  censure, 
he  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  be 
shot,  together  with  a  steward  of  Sir 
Philip  Perceval ;  but  by  his  interfer- 
ence, both  were  pardoned.  It  did  not 
remain  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Irifih. 
Again  the  harsh  tumult  of  war  broke 
the  quietude  of  the  Liscarrol  hills. 
The  boom  of  the  cannon  and  the  sharp 
ringing  of  the  musketry  smote  on  the 
car  and  rattled  on  the  wall ;  and  while 
the  tower  gaped  before  the  former, 
the  ranks  of  the  besieged  were  daily 
thinned  by  the  latter.  Sir  Ilardrcss 
Waller  retook  it  in  1650 :  but  the  days 
of  its  glory  were  numbered.  The 
breaches  were  so  great  as  not  to  admit 
of  reparation,  and  ever  since  it  has  re- 
mained a  ruin,  but  a  proud  one.  Well 
may  the  historian  exclaim — '*  This 
castle  has  efiectually  sufTered  from  the 
loyalty  of  its  inhabitants  ;  the  ruins  of 
its  several  turrets,  and  other  works, 
afford  the  imagination  a  more  pleasing 
idea  than  the  most  magnificent  struc- 
ture could  well  do ;  as  one  looks  on 
the  wounds  of  a  veteran  with  more  ve- 
neration than  the  most  exact  propor- 
tion of  a  regular  beauty :  and  as  these 
ruins  call  to  mind  the  devastation 
caused  by  our  intestine  troubles,  the 
history  of  those  particular  places  is  na- 
turally sought  after." 

Some  tasteful  mansions  adorn  this 
neighbourhoml.  High  Fort  deserves 
mention,  as  the  theatre  of  one  of  the 
most  gallant  defences  from  robbers  we 
ever  heard  or  read  of.  The  late  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  (afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  bravery,  Sir  John)  Pur- 
cell,  was  reputed  wealthy,  and  lived 
here  in  solitude.  On  the  1 1th  March, 
181 1,  about  one  o'clock,  a.m.,  after  he 
had  retired  to  rest,  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  noise  of  several  men  leaping 
through  a  window  into  the  room  close 
to  his  bed-chamber.  Hu  windows  ad- 
mitted the  moon*s  rays  to  penetrate  his 
apartment,  and  the  old  gentleman 
observed  the  figure  of  a  man  enter 
stealthily   into   his    chamber^    which 


stood  on  the  ground  floor.  Mach  ter- 
rified, he  got  quickly  into  a  mass  of 
shade,  where  no  light  found  its  way. 
Robbery,  and  perhaps  murder,  were  the 
ideas  that  struck  Mr.  PurcelPs  mind,  as 
the  objects  which  the  nightly  visitor  had 
in  view.  His  resolution  was  no  less 
swiftly  taken.  To  one  of  his  penurious 
disposition — having  actually  a  lars:e 
sum  of  money  in  his  house  at  the 
moment — -Joss  of  wc-alth  was  almost  of 
e(]ual  moment  to  loss  of  life.  He  caught 
a  lar^e  knife  which  lay  near,  and,  ro- 
mainmg  shrouded  in  darkness,  whiU 
the  intruder  was  in  the  full  beams  of 
the  moon,  selected  his  place  to  strike ; 
and,  ere  his  victim  could  avert  the 
blow,  plunged  the  knife  into  his  heart. 
The  blow  was  swift; — sudden — home  1 
It  cut  the  thread  of  life  so  quickly, 
that  no  groan  escaped  the  lips,  as  the 
corpse  lay  on  the  floor  of  tne  cham- 
ber. The  knife  yet  remained  in  the 
^rasp  of  the  old  man  ;  and  he  was 
m  the  act  of  drawing  it  from  the 
yet  breathing  body  at  his  feet,  when 
the  light  was  obscured,  and  Mr.  Pur« 
cell  perceived,  to  his  horror,  that  ano-; 
ther  man  was  following  into  the  cham* 
ber.  He  had  barely  time  to  retam 
into  the  gloom,  ana  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  this  new  foe.  Aware  tliat  to 
allow  the  second  to  reach  the  body  of 
the  first  intruder,  would  be  to  create 
alarm,  this  now  courageous  veteran, 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  left;  arm 
of  the  robber  being  raised  to  point  his 
weapon,  and  success  giving  strength, 
the  blow  told,  and  the  fellow  retreated, 
badly  wounded.  Lo  !  a  third  had 
peered  anxiously  in  at  the  door,  and 
seeing  nothing  to  cause  apprehenuon, 
in  the  third  man  came  ;  and  he  fired 
a  short  gun,  the  contents  of  which 
passed  towanls  Mr.  Purcell's  bed. 
Emboldened  by  the  result  of  the  for- 
mer encounter,  the  old  course  was 
tried ;  and  the  intended  murderer, 
finding  himself  stabbed,  retired  to  give 
place  to  a  fourth,  who  now  entered 
the  apartment.  Mr.  Purcell  was  in 
the  madness  of  despair — he  knew  that 
to  shout  for  help  was  unavailing— 
an  ajjed  female  being  his  only  do- 
mestic. He  was  by  this  time  nearly 
exhausted  from  his  extraordinary  ex« 
ertions,  and  the  excitement  he  had 
undergone ;  but  he  still  trusted  in  his 
stout  heart  and  steady  hand,  in  which 
he  still  grasped  his  deadly  knife.  With 
•  these  reflections  he  resolved  to  com- 
bat to  the  death,  while  the   fourth 
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robber  approached  the  spot  in  which 
he  lay  hidden.  Father  of  Mercy,  what 
•were  his  emotions!  the  knife  was 
useless.  He  tugged  at  the  blade — it 
resisted;  he  tried  again — his  life  was 
in  the  issue — the  blade  continued 
bent  I  He  ran  his  fingers  hurriedly 
along  the  reeking  steel,  and  found  it 
had  been  turned  near  the  point  I  Life 
was  at  stake — the  robber  was  at  hand. 
Purcell,  aged  and  exhausted,  raised 
the  bloody  weapon  to  his  lips,  and 
straightened  it  with  his  teeth ;  he  then 
flung  himself,  with  all  his  force,  against 
the  chest  of  his  foe ;  and  the  hand,  true 
to  its  stroke,  drove  the  steel  to  the 
robber's  heart,  and  he  died  like  his 
fellows !  I  This  is  no  fiction — it  is  hard 
fact.  Mr.  Purcell  was  knighted,  and 
Sir  John  Purcell^enerally  known  as 
"The  Blood-red  Knight.'* 

Returning  to  the  course  of  the  Awbeg, 
we  follow  its  stream  to  Velvetstown, 
where  are  some  extensive  plantations 
of  the  Crofts  family.  An  eccentric 
member  of  this  respectable  house  was 
long  a  welcome  guest  at  most  tables  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  which  he  enlivened 
by  his  wit  and  social  qualities.  Who 
in  Munster  has  not  heard  of  Charley 
Crofts,  and  his  hunting  with  the  Duke 
of  Richmond?  and  they  being  benighted 
among  the  Ballyhowra  hills,  and  his 
asking  his  Grace  and  an  aid-de-camp 
home  to  dine  with  him ;  and  on  pre* 
senting  them  each  with  a  boiled  fowl, 
and  reserving  one  to  himself — "You 
see,  please  your  Excellency,  *tis  every 
man  his  bird  T*  and  how  he  was  invited, 
in  return,  to  breakfast  at  the  Castle ; 
and  the  weather  being  hot,  and  the 
butter  served  in  small  prints  in  deep 
coolers^  Charley  could  not  raise  one 


with  the  knife, — so,  stripping  his  wrist 
of  coat  and  shirt-sleeve,  down  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  butter  cooler,  and, 
grasping  the  eluding  prints,  exclaimed, 
in  tones  of  triumph,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  Viceregal  breakfast-party,  *'  Now, 
my  little  tumbling  boys,  I've  caught 
you  ?"  These,  and  thousands  of  others, 
are  told  of  Charley ;  but  Charley,  like 
the  ruined  pile  we  now  approach,  has 
had  turns  of  good  and  ill  fortune, 
till  nothing  but  these  memorials  re- 
main. 

The  old,  black,  time-stained  tower, 
that  lifts  its  head,  and  stands  boldly 
defined  against  along  range  of  slightly- 
el^ated  hills,  east  of  the  river,  is  Eal- 
colman  Castle,  Spenser's  Irish  resi- 
dence. There  is  little  to  recommend 
it  save  its  literary  associations,  and  the 
careless  visitor  and  unlettered  tourist 
will  grumble  at  being  jolted  over  the 
rough  causeway,  leading  past  a  few 
cabins,  and  an  unpoetical-looking  farm- 
yard ;  nor  is  the  landscape  much  im- 
proved by  a  small  lake,  unfringed  by 
even  a  sallow-bush.  But  here,  on  a 
gentle  hill,  stands  the  Castle  of  Kil- 
colman.  It  consists  of  a  square  tower 
and  portion  of  a  building  adjoining, 
the  deep  mullioned  windows  betokening 
some  extent.  The  doorway  in  this 
side- wall,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tower, 
is  perfect,  and  the  steps  of  stair  enable 
the  curious  visitor  to  penetrate  the 
chambers  once  tenanted  by  the  poet. 
The  windows  command  views  of  great 
extent,  owing  to  the  level  nature  of  the 
country  around.  The  situation  may 
have  inspired  the  poet  to  describe  it  in 
these  lines,  although  the  entire  absence 
of  trees  at  present  will  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  trace  a  resemblance  :— 


"  It  was  an  hill  plaste  in  an  open  plaine 

That  round  about  was  bordered  with  a  wood 

Of  matchlesse  bight,  that  seem'd  th'  earth  to  disdaine, 
In  which  all  trees  of  honour  stately  stood, 
And  did  all  winter  as  in  sommer  bud, 

Spredding  pavilions  for  the  birds  to  bowere, 
Which  in  their  lower  branches  sung  aloud, 

And  in  their  tops  the  soring  hauke  did  towre, 

Sitting  like  king  of  fowles  in  maiesty  and  powre. 

"  And  at  the  foote  thereof  a  gentle  ilud 

His  silver  waves  did  softly  tumble  downe, 

Unmarred  with  rugged  mosse  or  filthy  mud ; 

Ne  mote  wilde  beastes,  ne  mote  the  ruder  clowne 
Thereto  approach ;  ne  filth  mote  therein  drowne: 

But  Nymphes  and  Fairies  bye  the  banckes  did  sit. 
In  the  woods*  shade  which  did  the  waters  crowne, 

Keeping  all  noysome  things  away  from  it, 

And  to  the  water's  fall  tuning  their  accents  fit.'* 
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The  hill  is  yet  before  us,  placed  on 
an  open  plain,  and  the  gentle  flood 
still  spreads  its  silver  waves,  but  the 
trees  nave  long  since  fallen,  and  the 
nymphs  and  furies  are  fled.  There 
are,  nowever,  some  plantations  spring- 
ing up  at  a  short  distance.  They  sur- 
round the  mansion  of  a  most  hospitable 
country  gentleman,  Harold  Barry  of 
Ballyvonere.  East  are  the  ruins  of 
Casde  Pook.  The  ridge  of  Ballyhowra, 
celebrated  by  the  poet  as  the  Moun- 
tains of  Mole«  wall  in  the  scenery  on 
the  north,  while  the  woods  of  Doneraile 
and  its  vicinity  lie  southward.  Mr. 
Howitt,  in  his  <'  visit  to  the  Homes  and 
Haunts  of  British  Poets,"  suggests,  icnd 
we  think  with  good  reason,  that,  de- 
Toid  as  this  locality  is  of  trees  just  at 
present,  it  was  not  so  in  Spenser's 
time ;  and  doubtless  the  appearance  of 
timber  would  take  away  the  wild  and 
neglected  look  which  Kilcolman  now 
dii^lays.  That  Ireland  was  formerly 
as  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  tim- 
ber which  flourished  over  the  land,  as  it 
is  now  for  the  dearth  of  trees,  is  well 
known ;  and  this  very  spot  was  called 
by  Todd,  ''the  woody  Ealcolman;*' 
m>m  which  it  is  fair  to  presume  thoee 


desolate  and  barren  rains  looked  far 
more  pleasing,  when  girt  by  woodlandi, 
and  adorned  by  clumps  of  trees.  The 
quantity  and  the  excellenoe  of  the  poe- 
try produced  here  is  sufficient  to  uiew 
that  the  familiar  images  presented  bj 
the  surrounding  objects  were  of  a  cha- 
racter to  call  rorth  the  feelings  of  ad. 
miration  for  Nature's  choicest  gifls, 
and  all  the  heart-felt  sympathies.  And 
when  we  reflect  on  the  life  whick 
Spenser  led  previous  to  his  coming 
hither ;  his  unceasing  exertions  to 
procure  a  livelihood  in  London ;  the 
anxieties  attending  the£artanes  of  those 
who  depend  on  the  vague  uncertainty 
of  Court  favour ;  we  can  suppose  tM 
spot  to  have  been  an  oasis  in  the  deeerk 
to  him.  His  sensitive  mind  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  degradation  of  being  a 
suitor  for  the  smiles  of  the  great,  and 
his  proud  spirit  must  have  oeen  tor- 
tured by  the  repulses  he  daily  expe- 
rienced. The  contrast  between  nis 
happy  rural  life  at  Kilcolman,  and  the 
career  of  a  needy  courtier,  was  never 
more  truthfully  depicted  than  when 
Spenser  penned  the  following  lines  in 
the  Faerie  Qoeene.  It  is  in  the 
wherein  tiie  gentle  knight  m 


^  'Gan  highly  to  commend  the  hi^>pi6  Hft 
Which  shepherds  lead.*' 

'*  *  How  much,*  sayd  be, '  more  happy  is  the  state 
In  which  ye,  Father,  here  doe  dwell  at  cate^ 

Leading  a  lifb  so  free  and  fortunate, 

From  all  the  tempests  of  these  worldly  sesSi 
Which  toeee  the  rest  in  dangerous  dianse; 

When  warres,  and  wrecks,  and  wicked  eomitle 
Doo  them  afflict,  which  no  man  can  appease! 

That,  oertes,  I  your  happiness  cnvie, 

And  wish  my  lot  were  plaste  in  such  lalicitie  1* 

"  *  Surely,  my  sonne,*  then  answered  he  agalne^ 
*  If  hflippie,  then  it  is  in  this  intent, 

That  having  small,  jret  doe  I  not  oompiaiae 
Of  want,  ne  wish  for  more  it  to  augmente, 
But  doe  myaelfia,  with  that  I  have,  content ; 

So  taught  of  nature,  which  doth  little  need 

Of  foreign  belpes  to  life's  due  nomiahmant: 

The  fields  my  food,  my  flock  my  rayment  breed. 

No  better  doe  I  wear,  no  better  doe  I  fioed. 

*'  *  Therefore  I  doe  not  any  one  envy, 

Nor  am  envyde  of  any  one  therefore : 
They  that  have  much,  fear  mnch  to  looae  thereby, 

And  atore  of  caret  doth  foUow  riches'  stora. 

The  little  that  I  have  growes  dayly  more 
Without  my  care,  bat  only  to  attend  it ; 

My  lambes  doe  every  yev  increase  their  storey 
And  my  flocks*  firther  daUy  doth  amend  it, 
What  hare  I  bnt  to  praise  tbs  Almighty  that  doth 
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" '  To  them  that  list,  the  world*8  gay  shows  I  leave, 
And  to  great  ones  such  follies  doe  forgive ; 
Which  oft  through  pride  do  their  own  peril  weave, 
And  through  ambition  downe  themselves  doe  drive 
To  sad  decay,  that  might  contented  live. 
Me  no  such  cares  nor  cumbrous  thoughts  ofiend, 

Ne  once  my  mind's  unmoved  quiet  grieve ; 
But  all  the  night  in  silver  sleepe  I  spend, 
And  all  the  day  to  what  I  list  I  doe  attend.' " 


In  one  sense,  it  was  a  happy  day  for 
"Edmund  Spenser,  Esq.,"  when  his 
name  was  put  down  as  one  of  the  un- 
dertakers who  shared  the  land  forfeited 
on  theatt^nder  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
in  1 586.  His  powerful  friends,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  and 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  having  exerted  their 
influence,  procured  a  gi'ant  of  3,028 
acres,  ia  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
of  Coil:.  Here  onquestionably  he  mu  st 
have  felt  such  happiness,  as  the  mari- 
ner, tost  over  the  waves  of  a  tumultu- 
ous sea,  feels,  at  reaching  a  haven  of 
repose.  His  mind  was  untrammelled, 
no  more  need 

**  To  fkmie,  to  crouche,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  ronne.'* 

He  was  his  own  master.  The  dwell- 
ing,  though  small,  was  a  castle ;  and  he 
seemed  proud  of  dating,  from  <'My 
house  at  Kilcolman."  Mr.  Howitt  has 
pourtrayed  his  probable  feelings  in  such 
suitable  terms,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
giving  the  extract  :^- 

'*  This  was  one  of  those  seasons  in  the  life 
of  the  poet,  when  the  sunshine  of  his  heart 
has  thrown  its  halo  over  the  whole  world. 
When,  from  the  glorious  heaven  of  his  mind, 
he  fftshioned  beautiful  creatures .  that  came 
forth  in  thoa^ts,  and  words  oif  light  and 
beauty,  to  dazzle  the  common  earth,  and  walk 
Sb  the  summer  of  his  own  heart's  joy.  He 
must  have  been  happy  here.  His  hopes 
were  gratified — fame  and  felicity,  the  flow- 
ers beneath  his  tread,  the  sky  above,  the  air 
around.  Nature  was  his  altar,  and  he  the 
willing  minister  to  pay  his  adoration  to  the 
great  Creator." 

Besides  the  attractions  thus  beauti- 
fully described,  there  were  other  asso- 
dations  which,  to  one  of  Spenser's  tem- 
perament, we  have  no  doubt  imparted 
great  and  happy  sources  of  enjoyment. 
His  wife,  the  <'fayre  Elizabeth,"  his 
diildren,  and  occasionally  the  visit  of 
a  friend,  enlivened  his  castle  home. 
Were  it  not  indeed  for  these  domestic 
ties,  the  lot  of  the  poet  might  have  been 
dreary^  enough.  Separated  fk»m  all 
the  fnends  who  possessed  kindred  tastes 
andaspiratioDfi,  removedfrxMnthe  scenes 


of  which  he  truly  might  have  said^ 
*'  pars  magna  fui,"  exiled  from  necessity 
not  choice,  the  loneliness  of  Kilcolman 
would  have  been  uncongenial,  but  for  the 
antidote  of  the  gifted  mind  which  live4 
in  a  world  of  its  own  gorgeous  creation. 
Do  not  the  lives  of  Spenser  and  Swjfl 
itisemble  one  another  ?  Each  removed 
from  the  scenes  of  active  life,  in  which, 
frx)m  education  and  ability,  he  was  sq 
(Calculated  to  become  a  prominent  cha- 
racter; and  when  banished  into  the 
solitude  of  a  country  little  known,  and 
regarded  so  slightly  by  the  English  in 
the  days  of  both  those  celebrated  men ; 
yet,  throudb  the  workings  of  their  re- 
spective minds,  exerting  such  an  influ- 
ence on  the  sister  kingdom.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Ireland,  too,  oc- 
cupied their  attention,  and  a  treatise 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  by  Spenser,  dis- 
played thepolicy  which  the  statesmen 
of  Queen  £lizal)eth's  time  were  dispos- 
ed to  act  on  towards  this  country. 
Swift's  works  are  conceived  in  a  more 
enli^tened  age,  and  happy  will  it  be 
for  Miis  country  if  the  increasing  intel- 
figence  of  the  people  is  instrumental 
in  sowing  in  nie  national  mind  the 
seeds  of  improvement  which  were 
generated  in  the  brain  of  the  eccentric 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 

Spenser  occupied  his  time  at  Kil- 
colman, from  the  period  of  his  obtain- 
ing possession  of  it  in  1586,  to  1590,  in 
composing  the  three  first  books  of 
his  great  poem.  It  was  published  in 
London,  in  the  latter  year,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
the  author  had  been  introduced  by  his 
anxious  friend.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh. 
The  poem,  no  doubt,  caused  much  sen- 
sation, and  a  pension  was  proposed  by 
the  Queen  to  be  given  the  poet.  What- 
ever the  amount  was,  it  called  forth  a 
remonstrance  from  the  close-fisted  Lord 
Treasurer  Burleigh,  "  What  ?  so  much 
for  a  song  l"  *'l^jr,  then,"  replied  her 
majesty,  "give  him  what  is  reason." 
Time  sped,  and  the  poet  heard  nothing 
of  his  pension.  He  was  told  by  some 
^'good  natured  friend,"  of  the  obstacle 
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to  the  queen's  liberality,  from  the  nig- 
gardliness of  the  lord  treasurer;  and, 
at  last,  the  poet  addres?ed  the  following 
epigram  to  the  Great  Gloriana  ;— 

"  I  was  promised  on  a  time 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme, 
From  that  time  to  this  season 
I  had  not  rhyme  nor  reason." 

This  was  productive,  and  a  pension 
of  £50  a-ycar  settled  on  the  poet  in  Feb. 
1571.  The  following  year  he  returned 
to  his  Irish  home,  and  again  the  Muse 
found  him  wooing  her.  He  composed 
his  "  Sonnets"  and  the  "Epithalammm," 
and  in  1595  appeared  in  print,  "Colin 
Clout's  come  home  again" — the  dedi- 
cation dated  *'  From  my  house  at  Kil- 
colman."  In  1596,  Spenser  went  to 
England  with  his  political  work,  enti- 
tled «*  AView  of  the  State  of  Ireland," 
written  dialogue-wise,  between  Eudox 
and  Irenajus,  but  it  continued  in  ma- 
nuscript until  printed  in  Dublin  by  Sir 
James  Ware,  in  1633.  He  did  not 
remain  long  absent.  In  1597  we  fmd 
him  again  at  home,  and  by  this  time 
he  must  have  attained  eminent  station 
among  the  country  gentry,  such  as 
they  were,  for  the  next  year  ho  was 
recommended  to  be  the  Sheriff  of  Cork. 
Hitlierto  all  was  well ;  but  a  change 
•was  at  hand.  Tyrone's  rebellion  burst 
forth  in  October,  1598,  and  the  house 
at  Kilcolman  was  attacked  by  the  insur- 
gents. The  ruthless  kerns  and  savage 
callowglasses  that  rushed  on  the  poet's 
dwelling  in  the  night,  with  fire  and 
Bword,  were  insensible  to  the  claims  of 
English  song. 

Havoc  was  the  cry  that  broke  the 
slumbers  at  Ocolman,  and  the  burning 
flames  the  first  intimation  to  the  house- 
hold of  their  danger.  Then  fear  arose  in 
the  hearts  of  the  indwellers,  and  Spen- 
ser felt  not  for  himself  but  those  dearer 
to  him  than  himself — his  wife  —  his 
little  ones.  Then  rose  the  courage 
that  springs  fix)m  fear — the  reckless- 
ness of  despair — and  all  who  could  es- 
caped. One  child  perished  that  night 
in  the  fire  that  consumed  the  Castle, 
and  Spenser,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  two  sons,  soujiht  the  si-a  that  di- 
vided them  i'rom  England.  The  rest 
of  his  can'cr  is  so  jrracefullv  told  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  former  pajxir* 
Uiatwe  adopt  it  on  the  present  occasion. 
"  Then  we  liad  a  vision  of  n  rough  and 


stormy  ocean,  and  a  stroggKng  bark  was 
wildly  contending  on  it  with  the  mad  tem- 
pest ;  and  there  were  terrified  fugitives 
crouching  low  on  the  deck,  and  looking  with 
eager  eyes  towards  a  blue,  low-lying  shore 
they  were  with  difliculty  approaching.  And 
then  the  scene  changed  to  a  plainly  fumislied 
room  in  an  inferior  street,  and  the  wanderers 
were  there  and  knew  of  their  safety;  but  the 
strong  man's  cheek  was  flushed  with  disease, 
and  fever  was  feeding  upon  his  strength,  and 
his  head  was  sick,  and  his  heart  was  broken. 
"  And  then,  in  a  gorgeous  aisle  of  an  an- 
cient minster,  we  saw  a  crowd  assemble,  and 
a  grave  was  dug,  and  a  long  procession  issaed 
from  a  low  arched  door  near  at  hand,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  grave.  And  the  no- 
bles of  the  land  were  there ;  and  poets  read 
their  eulogies  of  the  deceased,  and  cast  the 
verses  and  the  pens  that  indited  them  into 
the  pit.  And  then  there  was  the  rumbling 
of  earth  upon  the  coffin-lid,  and  the  hollow 
thumping  of  the  sexton's  spade,  and  sup- 
pressed sobs  and  tears,  and  the  dying  away 
of  departing  footsteps.  Dust  and  ashes  I  and 
our  dream  is  ended." 

It  apyKjars  that  on  the  death  of  Ed- 
mund Spenser,  and  when  peace  was 
restored  to  Ireland,  his  widow  and 
sons  returned  to  this  country.  They 
did  not  reside  at  Kilcolman,  however ; 
the  work  of  destruction  was  too^  well 
done  to  make  that  building  habitable 
without  an  expense  which,  doubtlessy 
their  scanty  means  did  not  admit  of. 
Sylvanus,  the  eldest,  settled  at  Benny, 
a  pretty  spot  near  the  confluence  of 
Mulla  and  the  Avondhu,  or  Blackwa* 
ter,  and  which  belonged  to  the  poet; 
but  whether  as  a  purchase,  or  p<Mrtioa 
of  the  grant,  we  cannot  ascertain. 
Sylvanus  married  Miss  Nagle,  of  Mo- 
naniny,  and  had  two  sons,  Edward  and 
William.  It  is  probable  that  Spenser's 
wife  gave  birth  to  a  son  after  leaving 
Kilcolman,  for  we  find  mention  made 
of  two  beside  Sylvanus — ^namely,  Lau- 
rence and  Peregrine.  Laurence  is  de- 
scribed as  a  Protestant,  residing  in  the 
barony  of  Fermoy,  so  impoverished  as 
not  to  bo  able  to  pay  his  debts.  Ha* 
Colin,  son  of  Peregrine,  took  part  wiUi 
James  II.,  and  was  outlaw<Kl.  This 
property  continued  in  the  family  of 
Sylvester  until  1734,  when  it  was  sold. 
A  descendant  of  the  poet's,  bearing  the 
magical  name  of  Edmund  Spenser, 
resided  at  Mallow,  about  forty  years 
back,  and  a  relation  of  our's  oficrcd  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  a  paint- 


*  Dublin  University  AIagazinf,  vol.  xxii.  p.  657,  November,  1848. 
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ing  of  Spenser,  which  belonged  to  this 
descendant,  without  effect.* 

There  is  little  to  interest  either  eve 
or  mind  in  pursuing  the  course  of  the 
Mulla  to  Buttevant. 

This  town,  like  most  other  country- 
towns,  consists  of  one  long  straggling 
street,  composed  of  shops  and  houses 
of  entertainment.  Traces  of  former 
greatness  are  evident  in  the  antique 
Buildings  constantly  presenting  them- 
selves amidst  the  inferior  erections  of 
later  times ;  and  the  impress  of  reli- 
gious use  having  been  made  of  the 
most  considerable  ruins  is  so  evident 
as  to  call  forth  the  remarkf — **This 
whole  town  formerly  seems  to  have 
been  an  assemblage  of  churches  and 
religious  houses,  which  being  dissolved^ 
consequently  went  with  them  to  ruin." 

The  more  modern  name  of  this 
place  —  Buttevant  —  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  the  Anglo-Norman 
family  of  Barry,  who  defeated  the 
Mac  Carthys  here,  and  had  their  war- 
cry,  Boutez  en  avant — push  forward. 
Hence  the  place  has  been  since  called 
Buttevant.  It  belonged  to  the  Earls 
of  Barrymore,  and  gave  the  eldest  son 
the  title  of  Viscount  Buttevant.  While 
proceeding  alon^  the  street,  we  coidd 
not  fail  observmg  a  square  stone 
building  jutting  out  from  the  line  of 
whitewashed  walls.  It,  too,  had  a 
coat  of  lime,  looking  about  as  incon- 
gruous  on  the  fine  old  stones  as  the 
muslin  frock  of  a  voung  girl  on  a  mai- 
den of  sixty.  This  was  a  faded  rem- 
nant of  a  feudal  mansion.  Defaced, 
as  it  was,  by  a  villanous  thatched  roof 
— broken  and  weather-stained — the 
windows  half  built  up  by  rough  stone- 
work, it  showed  traces  of  superior 
style.  The  casements  were  richly 
chiselled,  and  arched  with  care.  Front 
and  rear  displayed  doorways,  and  win- 
dows of  elaborate  beauty,  but  their 
architectural  pretensions  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  procure  them  respect  from 
the  unhallowed  hands  into  which  thb 
mansion  had  fallen.  Rugged  walls  are 
ruthlessly  built  against  the  rich  tra- 
cery. These  are  the  remains  of 
Lombard's  Castle,  a  quadrangular 
building,  flanked  by  a  square  tower. 
There  was  formerly  one  at  each  angle, 


but  three  have  fallen,  and  the  fourth, 
like  the  last  rose  of  summer,  stands, 
blooming  alone,  a  venerable  moss  rose. 
The  family  of  Lombard  must  have  been 
distinguished  among  the  good  folk  of 
Buttevant.  We  observed  their  name 
on  more  than  one  old  tomb,  which  it 
cost  us  much  time  and  labour  to  de- 
cipher and  sketch. 

Nearer  to  the  winding  river — sepa- 
rated from  the  old  mansion  only  by 
the  street — is  the  gate  leading  to  the 
Abbey,  and,  on  entering,  the  tourist 
is  attracted  by  the  new  Koman  Catholic 
chapel,  the  architecture  of  which  is 
such  as  to  call  forth  approbation. 

Close  beside  the  chapel  at  Buttevant, 
are  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
presenting,  in  decay,  the  remnant  of  a 
glorious  pile.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
template the  venerable  walls,  richly 
clad  in  ivy,  without  lamenting  their 
prostrate  condition.  We  could  glean 
nothing  of  the  founder  and  dwellers 
within  those  walls,  but  what  Arch- 
dall,  in  his  "  Monasticon  Hibemi- 
cum,"  tells  us  ;  and  even  there  is  some 
contradiction  here.  According  to  one 
authority,  this  abbey  was  founded  in 
A.  D.  1290,  by  Daniel  Oge  Barry,  Lord 
Buttevant,  for  conventual  Franciscans, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Mar- 
tyr. There  is  another  and  earlier  date 
assigned,  which  the  reverend  antiquary 
seems  to  countenance;  for  he  states, 
that  William  Barry,  in  A.  D.  1273, 
granted  the  whole  church  of  Cather- 
dufgan  to  the  prior  of  Buttevant. 
It  is  also  said,  that  this  house  owed  its 
origin  to  the  family  of  Prendergast; 
but  the  monument  of  the  Barrys,  in 
the  centre  of  the  choir,  confirms  to 
them  the  honours  of  this  foundation  ; 
and  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
a  conclusive  authority,  we  consider,  in 
Church  matters,  settle  thb.  *'  A.  D. 
1251,  a  monastery  was  erected  at  Kit- 
nemullah,  in  the  diocese  of  Cork,  by 
the  Barry,  and  it  was  afterwards  se- 
lected as  the  bur}'ing-place  of  the  Bar- 
rys." 

We  made  a  minute  survey  of  the 
ruins.  They  are  situated  on  the  brink 
of  the  Mulla,  and  consist  of  nave,  chan- 
cel, and  portions  of  domestic  build- 
ings hastening  to  decay.     A  light  and 


*  A  writer  in  the  Anthologia  Hibernica,  in  1793,  mentions  this  person  as  having  been  re- 
sident a  few  years  before  at  Mallow,  and  as  having  had  in  his  possession  "  an  original  portrait 
of  the  poet,  wliich  he  valued  so  highly  as  to  refuse  £500  which  had  been  oiTer^  for  it,  with 
many  curious  records  and  papers  concerning  his  venerated  ancestor.** 

t'Smith's  History  of  Cork,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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gracefol  tower,  erected  on  cothic 
arches,  fell  down  in  1814,  and  tne  de- 
bris choken  ap  the  entrance  with  broken 
fitone-work.  The  tombs  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  the  Ticinitj  are 
around  in  ererj  yaricty  of  funereal  or- 
nament. 

Prostrate,  obliterated,  and  apparent- 
ly uncared  for,  lay  the  memorials  of 
the  departed.  A  sieh  escaped  us  as 
we  regarded  the  neglected  state  of  the 
tributes  of  affoction.  We  reflected  on 
the  fact,  that  human  nature  deems  it 
has  done  its  duty  when  once  the  tomb 
is  raised  ;  and  a  pang  rushed  to  our 
heart,  as  we  thoi^nt  how  little  the  cold 
word  duty  satisfies  the  yearnings  of 
affection.  Seldom  do  we  cause  the 
encroaching  mould  to  be  cleared  away 
from  the  sepulchral  stone ;  the  broken 
tablet  is  never  replaced  ;  the  worn  in- 
scription  left  defaced  and  unintelligi- 
ble ;  weeds  and  rank  grass  wave  over 
the  narrow  house  in  unchecked  lux- 
uriance ;  and,  if  this  is  so,  a9  it  is,  in 
the  days  of  the  very  children  of  de- 
parted excellence,  surely  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  when  those  who  have 
neither  known  nor  loved  the  departed 
one  dwell  in  the  abode  of  the  dead. 

Several  ancient  monuments  lie  here, 
unknown  and  uncared  for.  We  pre- 
served such  remembrance  as  a  sketch- 
book enabled  us  to  do.  One  deserves 
description.  It  is  a  bas-relief  of  ex- 
quisite sculpture,  but  much  effaced  by 
tne  rouffi  grasp  of  time.  At  the  top 
is  a  ohasmg  of  bead- work,  under  whicn 
Is  the  figure  of  a  knight  on  horseback. 
He  is  clad  in  complete  armour,  and 
bears  a  sword  in  his  hand.  Under- 
ncath  is  a  helmet,  forming  the  crest  to 
a  shield  eroblaxone<l  with  the  arms  of 
Fitzgerald  of  Desmond.  Some  ara- 
besque tracery  ornaments  each  side  of 
the  coat  of  arms,  and  is  continued 
underneath,  when  it  terminates  in  a 
scroll,  resting  on  which  is  a  cock,  or 
large  bird,  st^curcd  to  the  termination 
of  the  l)oad-chaMing  by  the  links  of  a 
clinin  which  upitcan*  fastened  round  the 
neck.  Wo  could  glean  no  information 
resix'cting  this  monument,  which  is  in 
Tery  bad  pn^servation,  and  in  a  few 
}'cars  will  l)e  quite  obliterated  ;  but 
conjecture  it  to  (k*note  the  place  where 
one  of  the  ituissnnt  Desmonds  was 
buried.  Archdnll  mentions  an  Karl  of 
Desmond  who  retired  thither. 

Over  the  altar,  in  the  chapel,  is  a 


tomb,  rappoaed  lo  be  tint  of  DftTiilde 
Barry,  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  L  A  portion  of  a 
crucifixion  is  distinctly  visiUe. 

About  to  leave  tlie  moarafnl  pre- 
cincts, we  turned  towards  the  ivy-dad 
door  at  the  eastern  extremity,  when 
the  old  female,  who  acted  as  deenmr, 
hoped  oor  ^'honour  would  not  go  with- 
out seeing  the  bones." 

''What  bones,  good  woman?"  we 
asked. 

''  Oh,  the  greatest  curiosity  of  all  is 
the  bones." 

''What  bon^?"  we  repeated. 

"The  bones  in  the  vaults." 

Despairing  of  getting  any  informa- 
tion, we  requested  the  ancient  denw- 
de-place  to  lead  the  way,  and  down  we 
went  by  a  rather  precarious  footoath 
towards  the  end  facing  the  river.  Here, 
being  duly  warned  to  "  keep  cloae  to 
the  wall,  and  avoid  the  big  hole,"  we 
entered  a  narrow  doorway.  Several 
coffin-lids  resting  against  the  wall  sog- 
gested  the  question,  "  Why  these  were 
not  buried  with  the  rest?"  and  were 
informed  "  that  the  people  preferred 
resting  in  the  clay;  and,  moreover, 
that  persons  who  were  members  of  re- 
ligious orders  were  thus  buried."  Poa- 
sioly,  there  is  some  properlnr  of  the 
clay  which  preserves  agunst  oecompo- 
sition.  Doctor  Smith*  mentions,  that 
some  years  before  he  published,  as  a 
grave  was  being  dug  here,  the  body  of 
a  woman  was  found,  who  had  been 
buried  twenty  years,  and  it  was  quite 
whole  and  entire;  the  skin  appeared 
hard,  dry,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  We 
passed  into  a  large  vaulted  chamber,  the 
roof  supported  by  a  handsome  fi^eestone 
column.  A  dim  funereal  light  stole  into 
the  apartment  through  the  staircase 
window,  and  partially  fell  upon  a  huge 
multitude  of  oones,  evidently  human, 
principally  skulls,  thigh-bones,  and  those 
of  the  arms.  They  were  all  piled  and 
arranged  under  the  arched  roof.  These 
are  the  bones  d[  the  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Knockninoss,  some  miles  distant, 
litis  battle  was  fought  on  the  13th 
November,  1647,  between  the  English 
forces  commanded  by  Lord  Inchiquin, 
and  the  Irish,  under  Lord  Taafle,  in 
which  the  former  were  victorious.  The 
wild  and  plaintive  tune  called  '*  Allis- 
trum*'  or  "Allestrum  March,"  well 
adapted  to  the  bagpipe,  and  ver^  po- 
pular with  the  peasantry,  is  said  to 
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have  been  first  played  in  this  battle. 
Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  in  his  ''Re- 
searches in  the  South  of  Ireland," 
alludes  to  it: — '*A  party  of  Scotch 
Highlanders  in  the  Irish  army,  headed 
by  Alexander  M'Donnell  or  M'Allis- 
drum,  contested  their  ground  in  the 
most  determined  and  gallant  manner, 
and  were  inhumanly  butchered  by  the 
victors.  That  wild  and  monstrous  pieoe 
of  music,  known  by  the  name  of '  Ol- 
listrum's  March* — so  popular  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  said  to  hare  been 
'played  at  Knockninoss — should  not,  it 
appears  to  me,  bo  considered  as  an 
Iruih  air." 

Musing  on  the  past,  we  followed  the 
murmuring  stream  along  a  well-wooded 
demesne,  and  soon  a  lordly  castle, 
proudly  located  on  a  ledge  of  rocks 
attracted  our  notice  to  Kins  John's 
Castle.  This  building  is  principally  at- 
tractive from  its  locality,ooinmandingly 
situated  on  the  Mulla ;  it  is  considered 
to  have  formed  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
ancient  fortifications  of  the  town.  It 
was  built  by  theO'Donegans,  a  power- 
ful Irish  sept,  who  were  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  Barrys,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  take  this  castle.  A  siege 
havmg  been  pressed  without  effect,  the 
engines  of  another  power,  unfortunately 
more  potent  in  Ireland  than  the  wea- 
pons of  war,  were  directed  upon  the 
garrison — corruption;  gold  found  an 
entrance  when  steel  failed.  It  is  stated, 
the  traitor  received  his  just  reward — 
his  head  was  struck  ofi*;  and,  accord- 
ino;  to  tradition,  as  the  dissevered  mass 
roUed  down  the  tower  stairs,  there 
yelled  forth  the  words,  *' Treachery  1 
treachery  1  treachery  I "  The  Castle  re- 
mained m  the  possession  of  the  Lords 
Barrymore  for  several  centuries,  until 
purchased  fi*om  that  family,  and  then 
occupied,  by  Sir  James  C.  Anderson, 
Bart.,  for  some  years.  This  was 
the  scene  where  several  experiments 
were  tried  by  that  ingenious,  out,  alas  1 
for  himself  and  his  family,  too  specu- 
lative individual,  to  make  steam  car- 


riages ran  on  common  roads.    The 
property  now  belongs  to  Lord  Done- 
raile.     As  the  river  winds  fi*om  the 
shade  of  the  wooded   demesne,    the 
road  leading  fi*omButtevant  to  Mallow 
opens  before  us.     We  look  through  a 
narrow  glen   or  gorge  between  hills 
which  rise  on  either  side,  steep  and 
bare  and  rocky.    Lofty  monastic  walls 
stand  boldly  defined  between  the  road 
and  river.     These  are  the  ruins  of 
Ballybeg,    where    Philip    de    Barry 
founded  a  priory  for  canons  regular  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas ;   and  he  endowed  it  in 
the  year  1 229 ;  in  return  for  which  an 
equestrian  statue  in  brass  was  erected 
in  his  honour,  and  placed  in  the  church. 
Various  members  of  the  Barry  family 
were  members  of  this  religious  com- 
munity, and  greatly  increased  the  re- 
venues, until  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation, when,  in  the  16th  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  possessions  belonging  to  the 
house  were  granted,  for  the  term  of 
twenty-one  years,  to  George  Boucher, 
Esq.,  who  forfeited  the  same,  by  non- 
payment of  rent.     These  lanos  and 
tithes  were  then  granted  to  Sir  Daniel 
Norton,  in  trust  for  the  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Norris,  President  of  Munster, 
and  were  found,  on  inquisition,  in  the 
year  1622,  to  be  of  the  yearl3r  value  of 
^260.     The  ruins  yet  standing  show 
traces  of  considerable  extent.     The 
east  window  and  steeple  tower  over- 
look the  valley,  and,  by  the  apertures 
in  the  vaulted  roof,  it  appears  they  had 
a  chime  of  bells.     Gliding  past  the 
demesne  lands  of  Springfield  andBally- 
ellis,   the  river  washes  the  plains  of 
Cahermee,  celebrated  for  the  great 
cattle  fair  that  takes  place  every  12th 
of  July,  and  we  approach  Doneraile. 
While  lingering  amid  the  scenic  at- 
tractions of  Byblox,  we  witness  an 
union  which  Spenser  recounts ;  and  it 
appears  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
the  course  of  true  love  did  not  run 
smooth.    Listen  to  the  tale  of  Bre« 
goge*s  love  for  Mulla  :— 


**  But  of  my  river  Bregog's  love  I  song, 
Which  to  the  shiny  Mulla  be  did  botu', 
And  yet  doth  bear,  and  ever  will  so  long 
As  water  doth  witliin  his  banks  appear. 
Old  fiither  Mole  (Mole  hight  that  monntahi  gray 
That  walls  the  north-side  of  Armulla  dale) 
He  had  a  daughter  fresh  as  flower  of  May 
Which  gave  that  name  unto  that  pleasant  vale  ; 
Molla,  the  daughter  of  old  Mole,  so  hight 
The  nymph,  which  of  that  watercourse  has  charge, 
That,  sprin^g  out  of  Mo^  doth  run  downngbt 
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To  Buttevant,  where,  spreading  forth  at  large, 
It  givcth  name  unto  that  ancient  city, 
Which  Kiluemullah  ycleped  is  of  old. 
Whose  rugged  ruins  breed  great  ruth  and  pity 
To  travellers  which  it  from  far  behold, 
Full  fam  she  loved,  and  was  beloved  full  fain 
Of  her  own  brother  river,  Bregog*  hight. 
So  hight  because  of  her  deceitful  train. 
Which  he  with  Mulla  wrought  to  wm  deh'ght. 

But  her  old  bire,  more  careful  of  her  good. 

And  meaning  her  much  better  to  prefer. 

Did  think  to  match  her  with  the  neighbour  flood 

Which  Alio  hight,  Broad-water  called  far ; 
And  wrought  so  well  with  his  continual  pain, 

That  he  that  river  for  his  daughter  won : 

The  dowre  agreed,  the  day  assigned  plain, 

The  place  appointed  where  it  should  bo  done; 

Nath'less  the  nymph  her  former  liking  held ; 

For  love  will  not  be  drawn,  but  must  be  led, 

And  Bregog  did  so  well  her  fancy  weld. 

That  her  good  will  he  got,  her  first  to  wed. 

But  for  her  father,  sitting  still  on  high. 

Did  warily  still  watch  which  way  she  went, 

And  eke  from  far,  observed  with  jealous  eye 

Which  way  his  course  the  wanton  Bregog  bent 

Ilini  to  deceive,  for  all  his  watchful  ward, 

The  wily  lover  did  devise  this  slight ; 

First  into  many  parts  his  stream  he  sharM, 

That  whilst  the  one  was  watch,  tlie  other  might 

Pass  unespy'd  to  meet  her  by  the  way : 

And  then,  besides,  these  little  streams  so  broken 

He  underground  so  closely  did  convey. 

That  of  their  passage  doth  appear  no  token 

Till  they  into  the  MuUa's  water  slide. 

So  secretly  did  he  his  love  enjoy  : 

Yet  not  so  secret  but  it  was  descryed. 

And  told  her  father  by  a  shepherd's  boy, 

Who,  wond*rous  wroth  for  that  so  foul  despight 

In  great  avenge  did  roll  down  from  his  hill 

Huge  weighty  stones,  tlie  which  encumber  might 

Uls  passage,  and  his  water-courses  spill. 

So  of  a  river,  which  ho  was  of  old. 

He  none  was  made,  but  scattered  all  to  nought, 

And,  lost  among  those  rocks  uito  liim  rolled. 

Did  lose  his  name:  so  dear  his  love  ho  bought.** 

But  Bregog  still  retains  his  name,  Spenser^  and  bids  fair  to 
and  though  its  course    is  scattered^ 

forming  no  less  than  a  junction  of  four  «  Run  for  ever  by  the  muse's  skill, 

Btrcaiukts,  all  inconsiderable,  and  hav-  And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  stilL** 
ing  no  object  of  interest,  save  the  ruins 

of  Castle  Took,  to  excite  the  curiosity  Havinj»  duly  solemnized  this  marriage^ 

of  the  peasantry,  it  has  received  an  en-  the  unitedrivers  roll  towardsDonerauc* 

dearing  place  in  the  strains  sung  by  'thither  we  follow  their  track. 

"  Thou,  the  most  daintie  paradise  on  ground 
Itsclfe  di»tii  tiJler  to  his  sol)er  eyo. 
In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abowud. 
And  none  diH.'S  others  happinesse  envye ; 
The  paiiiti'd  liuwers ;  Ujo  trees  upshootiug  hyo 
The  dales  fitr  ^;hade ;  the  christall  running  by. 
And,  that  wliich  all  fair  works  doth  most  aggraco, 
The  art  which  uU  that  wrought  appeared  in  no  place.** 


*  Bregog  8i{^c8  (olac,  or  deceitful,  according  to  Ubayd« 
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Doncraile,  onoe  the  chosen  seat  of 
Sir  William  St.  Leger,  Lord  President 
of  Munster,  is  now  a  considerable 
country  town  in  the  county  of  Cork  ; 
but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  towns. 
The  conflicting  passions,  the  interested 
feelings,  the  pursuits  and  avocations 
which  aJSect  mankind,  differ  not  wher- 
ever communities  exist.  We  prefer  to 
ghde  adown  the  stream,  and  look  upon 
the  placid  water,  now  reflecting  on  its 
mirror-hkc  surface  comfortable  farm- 
houses, or  turning  the  busy  wheels  of 
the  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Doneraile ; 
now  skirting  tasteful  lawns,  spread  like 
verdant  seas  with  wooded  islands  in 
front  of  the  country  mansions  that 
crowd  the  scene.  A  handsome  bridge 
of  three  arches  spans  the  MuUa  ere 
it  waters  Doneraile  Park,  the  hand- 
some seat  of  Viscount  Doneraile.  The 
grounds  are  kept  with  great  care,  and 
are  worthy  of  it.  The  timber  is  highly 
ornamental.  We  dearly  love  wood- 
land scenery,  and  feel  the  heart  dilate, 
and  our  thoughts  expand,  when  con- 
templating the  leafy  honours  of  the 
wide  old  woods.  We  call  upon  memory 
to  recount  what  mighty  men  of  yore 
have  here  sought  rest  and  relaxation 
from  the  conflicts  of  words  or  weapons 
.—from  the  tumults  of  the  senate  or  the 
fray.  The  family  of  St.  Leger  is  of 
great  antiquity.  In  1 54 1 ,  Sir  Anthony 
St.  Leger,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  as- 
sembled a  Parliament  at  Dublin,  June 
13th,  33  Henry  Vin.,  which  coiiferred 
on  the  King  tne  title  of  Bang  of  Ire- 
land ;  the  style  heretofore  used  was 
Lord  of  Irelajid.  Many  of  the  Irish 
chiefs,  who  hitherto  lived  in  enmity 
with  the  English  rulers,  made  their 
submissions  ;  and  we  find,  in  Mr. 
J.  E.  OTlan^an*s  MS.  work  on  the 
'*  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  English 
Laws  in  Ireland,"  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  distinguished  statesman : 

"  St  Leger  was  a  very  politic  man.  He 
determined  to  adopt  a  different  course  from 
his  predecessors  in  office ;  instead  of  seeking 
to  exterminate  the  Irish,  or  breaking  truce 
with  them,  to  conciliate  and  protect  them  as 
fellow-subjects.  The  effect  was  magical  on 
the  Irish  chieftains ;  their  hear^  were  softened 
by  kindly  treatment,  the  reverse  of  what  they 
had  formerly  experienced ;  and,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  causes  which  speedily  infused  poison 
into  the  cup  of  joy — peace,  civilization,  and 
national  prosperity,  would  have  marked  the 
wisdom  of  St.  Lager's  government.  In  a 
letter  which  the  Irish  Lords  addressed  to  the 
Kmg,  on  the  10th  of  April,  IHQ,  preseryed 


in  the  State  Papers,  part  3,  vol.  iii.  page  542, 
lamenting  the  departure  of  the  good  Lord 
Deputy,  they  use  these  words : — *  O  si  majo- 
ribus  nostris  tales  contigissent  moderatores.' 
And  in  a  communication  from  Sir  Thomas 
Cusack,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  writing  to 
Paget,  Chief  Secretary  in  England,  he  states 
the  grief  of  the  Irish  Lords,  *  even  to  weeping, 
for  St  Leger's  departure,  because  they  found 
him  so  good  and  just  in  his  proceedings,  and, 
to  his  honour,  would  not  suffer  wrong  to  be 
done  to  them,  so  that,  thanks  be  to  God, 
those  that  would  not  be  brought  under  sub- 
jection with  10,000  men  cometh  to  Dublin 
with  a  letter.'  What  a  lesson  is  contained  in 
this  fact  r 

The  civil  wars  of  1641  caused  ereat 
destruction  to  life  and  property  ^ong 
the  entire  course  of  the  Mulla.  The 
mansion  of  the  Lord  President  was 
burned  down,  and  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  town  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
present  dwelling  of  Lord  Doneraile 
crowns  the  summit  of  a  verdant  hill, 
which  slopes  gently  to  the  waters  of 
MuUa.  The  house  is  a  substantial, 
convenient  one,  and  adjoining  are  the 
conservatories,  stored  with  the  choicest 
exotics.  Several  rustic  bridges  span 
the  silvery  stream  as  it  winds  through 
the  demesne,  and  the  openings  of  the 
trees  afford  views  of  exquisite  beaut^r. 
In  some  places  the  grounds  bear  evi- 
dence of  the  power  of  the  great  storm 
in  1838,  when  the  wind  buret  furiously 
on  the  tall  clumps  of  forest  trees,  and 
ripped  its  way  among  the  ranks.  No 
force  could  withstand  the  onset.  It 
tore  up,  shattered,  and  twbted  the 
oldest  trees  as  though  they  were  osier 
boughs^  causing  many  an  open  glade 
in  the  bosom  of  the  ancient  groves. 
At  Creagh  Castle,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  in  good  preservation.  The  en- 
trance to  the  demesne  is  in  the  florid 
Gothic  style,  and  of  hewn  limestone ; 
it  is  very  handsome.  The  river  winds 
near  Sa^ron  Hill,  so  called  from  the 
quantity  of  sai&on  which  was  former- 
ly planted  here  when  used  by  the 
Insh  for  dying  their  shirts.  These 
garments,  called  lein  crotch,  were 
common  to  the  Celtic  nations,  and 
used  by  the  Highlanders.  Several  an- 
tiquities were  found  in  this  neighbour, 
hood,  on  Mr.  Love's  property,  near  a 
rath ;  these  consisted  of  three  large 
urns,  made  of  fine  clay,  dried  by 
the  fire;  each  might  contain  about 
sixteen  gallons ;  they  had  a  rich  kind 
of  pattern  carved  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom*    There  is  no  doubt  they  were 
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funereal,  for  hnman  bones  were  found 
in  one.  They  soon  crumbled  when 
exposed  to  air,  and  the  urns  mould- 
ered in  a  little  time.  A  brass  spur 
was  also  found,  and  some  deer  ant- 
lers. Several  years  ago,  when  we 
were  wont  to  follow  the  glorious  but 
sometimes  dangerous  sport  of  fox- 
hunting, we  made  acquaintance  with  a 
member  of  the  Liove  family,  who  was 
quito  a  character.  Many  stories  are 
told  of  him,  which  will  be  readily  cre- 
dited by  those  who  knew  the  man.  He 
lived,  he  said,  in  a  house  of  three  sto- 
ries ;  one  held  his  hunters,  the  second, 
himself  and  domestics,  the  third,  his 
bounds.  From  some  accident,  this 
house  caught  fire,  and,  as  Johnny 
Love  was  beloved  by 

**  Man  and  bute,** 

the  whole  country  rushed  to  the  rescue. 
While  *•  the  boys"  were  busy  in  (quench* 
ing  the  flames,  Johnny  thrust  his  well- 
known  hunting-cap  out  of  the  kennel 
window  in  the  attic,  and  after  a  very 
unconcerned  glance  at  the  devouring 
element  raging  beneath,  he  pithily  ad- 
dressed the  crowd — "  Boys,"  said  he, 
**ye  needn't  trouble  yourselves — ^I*m 
insured."  Luckily,  the  boys  could  not 
understand  much  Engli^,  and  the  Li. 
surance  Company  were  relieved  from 
the  demand  of  Johnny's  personal  ro« 
presentatives. 

The  river  glides  along  a  valuable 
tract  of  ground,  all  of  which  is  re- 
claimed bog,  producing  the  most  lux- 
uriant crops.  The  banks  are  enlivened 
by  some  extensive  plantations,  and 
once  more  a  castled  wall  denotes  where 
formerly  ruled  the  chieflain  of  the  dis- 
trict. How  fully  is  the  history  of  Ire- 
land described  in  the  monuments  that 
remain  of  the  former  possessors  of  the 
land.  We  have  the  caverned  dwelling 
of  the  Firbolg  ;  the  mound  of  the  Tu- 
atha-de-Danain ;  the  pillar-stone  of 
the  Druid  ;  the  Dane's  rath ;  the  Mi- 
lesian cairn  ;  the  donjon  keep  of  the 
Anglo-Norman ;  the  pointed  gables  of 
the  Elizabethan  age ;  the  square  Peel* 
tower  of  the  days  of  Cromwell ;  the 
mansion  house  of  our  own  time ;  all 
speak,  as  in  a  written  page,  tliepursuitSi 
tastes,  character  of  the  eras  and  races 
by  whom  they  were  respectively  erected. 
lihe  castle  next  us  is  iiallynemona,  the 


seat  of  Garret  Nagle»  a  &ae  ffpedmen 
of  a  Milesian.  Toe  Naglen  are  of  very 
ancient  date  in  this  country,  and  tM 
celebrated  Edraand  Burke  was  neariy 
connected  to  them  bjr  marriage.  They 
were  also  in  a  similar  way  allied  to 
Spenser's  family.  Sylvanns,  the  eldest 
son  of  Edmund  Spenser,  married  Ellen 
Nagle,  eldest  daughter  of  David  Nagk^ 
of  Monanimy.  This  castle  of  Ballyne. 
mona  is  a  venerable  tower,  and  formi 
a  portion  of  the  dweUing  occupied  by 
the  family.  The  scenery  araand  is 
very  interesting.  The  banka  being 
finely  wooded,  and  the  undulatiiig  m^ 
ture  of  the  ground  preventing  the  eyes 
being  wearied  by  anv  feding  of  taoie- 
ness  in  the  general  leatvrea  of  the 
landscape.  Leaving  the  castle's  steep 
behind,  we  follow  the  course  of  ths 
stream.  Lower  down  the  river  is 
Wallstown.  Cromwell  granted  this 
castle,  and  the  landed  property  of  the 
then  proprietor,  Mr.  WalX  to  one  of 
his  soldiers,  named  Buddook*  The 
river  affords  much  pleasure  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  picturesque  sceneiy,  fixnn  the 
beautiful  bends  of  the  stream,  as  it 
flows  around.  The  banks  are  occasioii- 
ally  steep  and  well  wooded,  while  lodoi 
j)eep  out  through  the  vistas,  and  diver- 
sify the  scene.  Annsgrove,  seat  of  the 
late  Greneral  Hon.  A.  Grove  Annestey, 
is  built  near  the  edge  of  a  lofty  led^ 
rising  from  the  river's  brinu  Tha 
grounds  are  extensive,  and  present 
great  sylvan  beauty ;  they  are  kept  in 
perfect  order,  and  display  great  taste 
in  their  arrangement.  Doctor  Smithf 
relates,  that  while  digging  the  iban- 
dation  of  a  bam  here,  several  gigan- 
tic human  bones,  and,  in  particuhuv 
a  great  skull,  were  discovered ;  but, 
by  the  n^ligence  of  the  workmen^ 
they  wore  not  preserved.  The  Mulla 
now  winds  soutnerly,  and  a  steep  ^[len» 
with  rocks  bare  and  craggy,  adnuts  a 
passage  to  the  murmuring  stream.  As 
we  draw  near  to  Castletownroche,  the 
prospect  we  behold  firom  the  east  bank 
IS  most  picturesque.  The  river,  glid- 
ing under  the  bridge^  and  plunging 
into  the  gloom  of  five  bold  arches,  oc- 
cupies the  foreground.  On  one  hand 
is  a  ridge  of  Tock,  steep  and  bare  down 
the  sides,  but  tall  trees  nod  overhead, 
and  shut  out  the  sky,  while  opposite 
is  the  church  with  the  town,  the  whit^ 


*  Qoera  Peele. 

f  Uhtoiy  <tf  Cork,  vcLii.  p.  337. , 
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walls  and  clustered  dwellings  pleosantlj 
seated  on  the  side  and  summit  of  a 
steep  hill.  The  back  ground  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  spacious  mill  turned  by 
the  river.  From  the  opposite  shore 
rises  the  bosom  of  a  lofty  heigh t,  tree- 
clad  and  turret-crowned.  This  is  a 
portion  of  a  fine  castle  built  near  the 
Mulla  by  the  family  of  Roche,  Lords 
Fermov.  It  is  now  called  Castle- 
Widcnnam,  the  seat  of  the  late  H.  M. 
Smyth,  brother  to  thePrincess  of  Capua. 
We  are  much  gratified  to  find  that  the 
portion  of  the  dwelling  lately  erected 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  ancient 
keep  incorporated  with  it.  This  vene- 
rable tower  rises  high,  and  in  proud 
majesty,  over  the  surrounding  wood- 
lands, and,  as  we  paced  the  battle- 
ments, we  behela  on  every  side 
a  panorama  of  equal  extent  and 
beauty. 

The  family  who  built  this  castle  origi- 
nally, and  gave  their  name  to  tower 
and  town,  were  distinguished  for  their 
birth  and  misfortunes.  They  were 
descended  from  David  de-la- Roche,  or 
de-Rupe,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  They  came  to  this  country 
shortly  after  the  English  settled  in  it, 
and  were  created  Lords  Fermoy.  By 
intermarriage  with  the  houses  of  the 
Irish  chieftains,  they  became  identified 
with  Ireland.  In  A.  D.  1580  this 
castle  was  suddenly  visited  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  conveyed  Lord 
and  Lady  Roche  to  Cork,  where  they 
remained  for  a  short  time  in  confine- 
ment on  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  but 
his  lordship  having  disproved  the 
charge,  they  were  speedily  restored  to 
freedom.  A  stone  imbedded  in  the 
church  wall  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, which,  from  the  date,  must  refer 
to  them : — 

"Orate 
Pro  bono  statu 
Domini  Maurici 
Roche  Viceco- 
mes  de  Fermoy  et 
Domine  Elinorie 
Maurice  et 
Pro  Animaejns 
Anno  Domini  1685.'* 

How  faithful  this  family  hare  ever 
been  to  the  monarchs  of  England  is 
fully  disclosed  in  the  losses  they  sus- 
tained. In  a  petition  preferred  to  the 
lords  of  the  council  in  England,  Anno 
1614,  it  is  set  forth  that,  in  Tyrone's  re- 
bellion, LordRoche had  three sonssUiai 


And  many  of  his  servants  and  followers. 
During  the  parliamentary  war,  in  which 
the  Roches  were  staunch  royalists,  the 
castle  sustained  many  sieges  ;  and,  in 
1649,  was  defended  with  great  bra- 
very for  several  days,  by  Lady  Roche, 
against  Cromwell's  army,  who  raised 
a  battery  against  it  on  the  spot,  since 
called  Camp-hill.  Having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  "  the  man  Oliver,"  Lord 
Hoche  would  not  hold  it  on  terms  of 
submission  to  him,  on  which  the  estates 
were  declared  confiscated,  and  Maurice 
Lord  Roche  retired  to  Flanders,  where 
his  connexions  procured  for  him  the 
command  of  a  regiment.  Here  he 
shared  his  scanty  pay,  barely  enouj^h 
to  support  himself  and  family,  with 
the  exiled  prince,  and,  like  many  a  de- 
luded follower  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
expected  the  Restoration  would  have 
given  back  the  estates  to  the  rightful 
owners,  as  well  as  the  throne  to  the 
rightful  king ;  but  justice  formed  no 
part  of  the  character  of  the  Second 
Charles.  It  is  an  axiom  of  our  political 
faith  that  no  immoral,  dishonest  private 
character  can  be  the  reverse  in  a  public 
one ;  and  it  is  no  slander  of  the  dead  to 
say,  both  one  and  the  other  was  Charles 
the  Second.  The  Earl  of  Orrery,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  dated 
January  14,  1667,  recommends  Lord 
Roche  and  his  children  to  the  Duke's 
care,  in  these  words : — "  It  is  a  great 
grief  to  me  to  see  a  nobleman  of  so 
ancient  a  family  left  without  any  main- 
tenance ;  and  being  able  to  do  no  more 
than  I  have  done,  I  could  not  deny  to 
do  for  him  what  I  could  do,  to  lament 
his  lamentable  state  to  your  grace." 

Adjoining  the  Castle- Widcnham  de- 
mesne are  some  tastefully  laid  out 
hanging  gardens,  belonging  to  another 
Mr.  Smith,  who  has  expended  a  large 
sum  in  maldns  available  every  inch  of 
surface  on  rocks  rising  from  the  bed  of 
the  river.  Leaving  those  behind,  the 
stream  takes  a  circular  sweep  through 
B  beautiful  glen,  enriched  with  luxu- 
riant plantations,  and,  after  flowing 
beneath  the  arches  of  Kilcummcr- 
bridge,  forms  a  confluence  with  the 
Avondhu,  beside  the  majestic  ruins  of 
Bridgetown  Abbey.  Ballynadroghid, 
or  Bridgetown,  has  disappeared,  and 
no  stone  remains  to  point  out  where 
once  the  town  stood.  Of  two  bridges 
which  formerly  crossed  the  rivers,  only 
one  remains ;  and  now  that  is  tottering, 
and  likelv  to  follow  its  fellow :  but  here 
Are  the  Abbey  ruins  in  their  strength 
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—and  here  is  sculptured  stone -work 
likely  to  last ; — for  ages  have  rolled  by 
since  the  chisel  cut  the  stone^  and  the 


cherub  smiles  stilly  and  the  hard  fips 
mock  at  decay.  The  Abbey  niiiia 
arc  most  extenslye. 


"  Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown. 
Matted  and  massed  together — ^hillocks  heap*d 
0*er  what  were  chambers — arch-crushed  columns  strewn 
In  fragments — choked  up  vaults,  and  sculpture  steeped 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peeped, 
Deeming  it  midnight." 


This  Abbejr,  according  to  Archdall,* 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Bling  John, 
by  Alexander  Fitzhugh  Roche,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  sup- 
plied with  canons  regtuar  from  the 
triory  of  Newtown,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  Dublin.  Edward  I.  confirmed  the 
endowment ;  and  the  Roche  family,  on 
whose  lands  it  stood,  added  con- 
sidcrably  to  the  original  foundation. 
When,  in  1375,  Edward  III.  issued 
his  writ  to  the  bishops  and  commons, 
to  elect  persons  to  assist  him  and  his 
council,  as  well  touching  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  as  for  aid  and 
support  in  his  wars,  Thomas,  then 
pnor  of  this  house,  was  one  of  those 
deputed  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  day,  when, 
in  company  with  some  highly-gifted 
friends,  we  last  visited  the  ruined  Ab- 
bey. No  envious  cloud  darkened  the 
fair  face  of  nature.  Every  objects 
the  birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  the  creatures  of  the  earth — 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  a  holiday.  The 
wind  lay  hushed  in  some  dark  cave 


where  Eolus  slumbers,  and,  as  the  two 
rivers  met  in  their  course,  the  greeting 
was  gentle  and  subdued,  as  if  each  was 
unwilling  to  break  the  profound  re- 
pose. Never  was  day  more  suited  to 
the  scene.  The  old  walls  were  gleam- 
ing in  the  sunshine  which  streamed 
through  the  noble  windows,  the  broken 
gables,  and  fissured  cells.  One  might 
have  deemed  the  emblazoned  panes 
restored  when  the  flickering  light  fell 
in  golden  rays  upon  the  grass  in  the 
aisles.  The  air  was  so  still,  that  creep- 
ing plants  hung  in  natural  festoons 
along  the  walk,  without  any  per- 
ceptible motion,  and  wild  flowers 
seemed  to  present  themselves  in  con. 
scions  security  on  their  slender  stalks, 
and  feared  not  the  myriads  of  insects 
that  filled  the  air  with  sound,  while, 
poised  on  their  wings,  they  rested 
overhead. 

The  ruins  extend  over  some  acres 
of  ground.  The  most  beautiful  por- 
tion, by  far,  is  the  Abbey  Church, 
which  can  vie  with  the  most  celebrated 
in  any  country.  The  architecture  is, 
in  Byron's  words— i 


'*  Of  a  rich  and  rare 
Mixed  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 
Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 
WithaL*' 


Close  to  the  high  altar  is  a  monument, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  founder, 
from  a  portion  of  a  shield  bearing  a 
fish,  yet  distinguishable,  and  the  arms 
of  the  Roches  being,  three  roaches 
naint.  Mr.  Crofton  Crokcrf  remarks 
of  this  monument : — <'  The  extreme 
wildness  of  construction  in  the  arch  is 
remarkable,  the  termination  of  one 
side  btiincr  square  and  massive,  the 
other  straight  and  sharp.  Irregularity 
seems  to  have  been  the  designer's  chief 
object,  and  yet  an  uniformity  of  cfTect 
is  preserved.    About  the  middle  of  the 


comer  moulding,  on  the  altar  side,  a 
head,  in  high  relief,  is  most  unac- 
countably pmced,  without  anything 
similar  to  correspond  as  a  balianoe.'* 
In  a  small  chapel  adjoining  is  a  tomb, 
inscribed,  Theobald  Roche,  1634,  and 
several  curiously  sculptured  grave- 
stones are  strewn  around.  The  whole 
body  of  the  ruin  is  in  a  sadly  no- 
elected  state,  full  of  weeds  and  stones. 
Emerging  from  the  chapel  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  quadrangle  ;  cloisters, 
the  refectory,  and  other  apartments, 
used  as  the  habitation  of  the  brethren. 


*  Monastioon  Ilib.  57. 

t  Bvacarches  in  Sooth  of  InUiuL 
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lie  around.  We  spent  several  hours 
in  exploring  the  time-worn  walls,  and, 
on  departing,  felt  loath  to  leave  so 
sweet  a  spot. 

The  Mulla  has  now  merged  in  the 
Blackwater,  and  we  must  bid  farewell ; 
but  ere  we  leave,  we  follow  the  com- 
bined streams  a  few  hundred  yards, 
and  enter  the  demesne  of  Spenser's 
*'Renny."  We  have  already  learned 
his  family  continued  to  reside  here 
afler  his  death.  A  good  modern  man- 
sion is  now  standing  in  front  of  the 
abode  of  the  Spensers,  and  majestic 
rocks  frown  boldly  upon  the  stream. 
Continuing  by  the  river  side  we  find 
large  plantations,  and  meet  a  giant  oak, 
the  object  of  our  pilgrimage.  There 
is  a  quiet,  solitary  stulness  about  this 


spot,  in  unison  with  the  poetic  vbions 
which  may  be  supposed  to  haunt  it. 
This  majestic  tree  is  called  "  Spenser's 
Oak,"  and  beneath  its  shade  the  poet 
oflen  rested.  Tradition  asserts  that 
here  he  composed  great  part  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  ;  and,  doubtless,  hero 
was  much  to  calm  his  thoughts,  and 
allow  his  mind  to  feed  upon  the  deli- 
cious repast  his  intellectual  store  fur- 
nished. Waving  trees  are  still  around, 
and  the  voice  of  birds,  not  caged  or 
confined  within  the  walls  of  men's 
dwelling,  but  free  denizens  of  the  sky, 
carolling  their  songs  louder  as  thejr 
approach  that  heaven,  where  all  that  is 
bright  shall  live  eternally.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  very  tree  Spenser  had  before 
him  when  he  penned  ^ese  lines :— . 


"  There  grew  an  aged  oak  on  the  green ; 
A  goodly  oak  sometime  had  it  been, 
With  arms  full  strong  and  largely  displayed, 
But  of  the  leaves  they  were  disarrayed. 
The  body  big  and  mightily  pight,* 
Thoroughly  rooted  and  of  wondrous  height. 
Whilom  he  had  been  the  king  of  the  field, 
And  mochelf  mast  to  the  husband^  did  yield, 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine, 
But  now  the  grey  moss  marred  his  rime, 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  storms— 
His  top  was  bald." 

Truly,  Spenser  was  the  poet  of  nature ;  and  honour  to  his  memory  while  the 
Mulla  flows. 

O  early  lost,  what  tears  the  river  shed, 
Hia  drooping  swans  on  ev'ry  note  expire, 
And  on  his  oak-boughs  hung  each  muse's  lyre. 


THE  ALLO. 

"  What  though  like  commoners  of  air. 
We  wander  out  we  know  not  where, 

But  neither  house  nor  hall, 
Tet  nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods. 
The  sweeping  vales,  and  foaming  floods. 
Are  free  alike  to  all." 


From  our  earliest  youth  we  loved 
the  country — the  homely  country— as 
Herrick  finely  calls  it,  and  no  sport 
gave  us  more  pleasure  than  to  wander 
along  the  clear  streams^  dabbling  among 


the  pools  for  little  fishes,  sitting  t^on 
the  sunny  banks,  dreaming  bnght 
dreams,  or  listening  to  the  tales  of  the 
old  chroniclers,  who  loved  to  speak 
of 


"  Fairy  elves. 
Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forest  side, 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees, 
Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  overhead  the  moon 
Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
Wheels  her  pale  course.' 


i» 


*  Strongly  flzed« 


t  Much. 


X  Husbandman. 
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To  tiiese  childish  pursuits  wc  were  in- 
debted for  much  pleasure  in  older 
years.  Many  of  the  traditions  we  ga- 
thered then  have  proved  of  consider- 
able value  when  turned  to  illustrate 
the  local  history  now.  In  tracing  the 
source  of  the  legend  we  have  been 
led  to  some  hidden  mine  of  statistical 
and  topographical  lore  that  otherwise 
might  have  continued  hidden  for  ages. 
Old  ballads^  rudely  chaunted,  have 
preserved  events  uugleaned  in  the  field 
of  the  historian,  and  from  the  peasant's 
lips  have  we  heard  narratives  unre- 
corded by  f<»rmer  explorers.  This  ob- 
ject led  us  to  visit  the  localities  in 
which  Spenser  had  laid  the  scenes  of  his 
exquisite  stanzas — the  founts  whence 
he  drew  his  inspiration — the  humble 
rills  along  which  he  rambled,  and  from 
the  glassy  depths  of  which  he  extracted 
the  smooth  harmony  that  gives  its  ma- 
gic to  his  verse ;  we  wished  to  see  how 
far  the  reality  corresponded  with  what 
we  read,  to  find  out  with  what  truth- 
fulness the  scenes  had  been  depicted, 
how  much  was  due  to  imagination, 
how  much  to  fact.  These  were  among 
the  motives  which  led  us  to  Spenser's 
streams,  and  now  we  hear  the  "  Strong 
Alio,"  or  the  "echoing  river"  tum- 
bling from  its  cradle  of  hills. 

A  long  chain  of  highlands  form  the 
boundary  on  the  north  of  the  County 
of  Cork,  and  separate  it  from  Lime- 
rick. They  run  through  a  primitive 
region,  each  height  denoted  by  some 
appropriate  name,  as  Knock  Duff,  the 
Black  Hill ;  Knock  Temple,  the  IliU 
of  the  Church,  and  so  on  ;  extensive 
bosrs  stretch  their  lonj?  dark  surface 
from  the  foot  of  these  hills,  and  through 
the  glens,  broken  into  patches  where 
cultivation  has  successfully  invaded  the 
turf  mould.  This  district  is  rich  in 
geological  subjects,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lied  Bog  a  vein  of  culm 
has  lately  bcim  discovered,  but,  like  the 
rest  of  our  national  resources,  the  want 
of  enterprise,  or  the  absence  of  means, 
has  hitherto  kent  it  (juite  neglected. 
It  is  here  the  Alio  has  its  birth.  There 
are  few  habitations  of  any  pretension 
in  this  wild  region.  Castle  Ishen,  the 
seat  of  Sir  James  Fitzgerald,  and  Glen- 
field,  a  mansion  of  the  Boyle  family, 
being  almost  the  only  ones.  There  are 
some  ruins  of  the  old  ca.<tle  near  the 
former,  but  they  have  no  claim  to  a  de- 
tailed notice.  This  entire  country  once 
belonged  to  the  powerful  Fitzgeralds 
of  Pesmond,  and  a  chain  of  castles,  oc- 


capied  by  theb  diieftains  and  foUoir* 
ers,  defended  the  frontiers  throngbont 
this  district. 

The  river  flows  due  south  to  Kan. 
turk,  a  very  considerable  town  in  the 
County  of  Cork.  This  place  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Mac  Carthys,  kings  of 
Desmond,  and  a  splendid  Castle  still 
rears  its  quadrangular  sides  about  m 
mile  south,  commenced  by  Donoogh 
Mac  Carthr  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
It  is  a  parallelogram,  120  feet  in  lengthy 
80  in  breadth,  flanked  by  four  aqiiare 
towers.  It  was  built  of  such  durabb 
materials — the  window-finunes,  eojnm^ 
beltings,  and  battlements  of  hem  stone^ 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  anflfend 
much  from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  has 
ahnost  the  same  i^pearance  at  when 
tlie  works  were  stopped ;  for  a  re- 
presentation having  been  made  to  the 
Queen  that  this  Castle  was  too  impor- 
tant to  belong  to  a  private  subject, 
and  nothing  snort  of  a  strong  ana  re- 
gular fortress,  the  lords  of  the  Council 
of  England  transmitted  an  order  to 
this  country  to  suspend  the  works.  It 
would  appear  from  history  that  so  far 
from  any  cause  of  fear  being  justly  en. 
tertained  with  reference  to  Mac  Car- 
thy's  lovalty,  a  well-grounded  confi- 
dence should  have  warded  off*  suspi. 
cioQ,  for  tliis  very  Dona^h  Mac  Cartoj 
fought  to  the  death  against  the  insor- 
gents,  having  been  kuled  in  Tyrone's 
rebellion,  and  his  lands  in  Duhallow 
seized  by  his  kinsman,  Dermod  Mac- 
Carthy,  who  aided  the  rebel  chief.  In 
January,  1611,  Cormac,  the  heir  of 
Donagh,  had  the  lands  restored  on  pe- 
tition to  James  I.  The  lands  subse- 
quently were  ruled  over  by  the  Egmont 
mmily.  Kanturk  forms  tne  contfuenco 
of  the  Alio  and  Dalua,  or  the  river  of 
two  rapid  streams  which  flows  by  Castle 
M^AuuiTe  to  Newmarket,  and  after 
running  under  a  handsome  bridge  at 
Kanturk  unites  with  the  echoing 
Alio. 

The  town  of  Elanturk  and  its  neigh- 
bour Newmarket  must  possess  consi- 
derable interest  to  the  lovers  of  Irish  bar 
elo(iuence,  for  both  boast  of  a  distin. 
guished  lawyer  having  his  nativity  in 
their  res{>ectiYe  precincts — Yelverton 
in  Kanturk  and  Curran  at  Newmarket. 
It  was  not  without  some  emotion  we 
wandered  to  the  latter  town,  and  be- 
held the  rushing  Oon  Dalua  leap- 
ing from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  im- 
pending mountains.  Minds  do  exist, 
0oab  dead  to  every  fine  impalsc,  that 
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would  feel  no  patriot  throb  on  the 

hills 

^*  That  look  o*er  sea-born  Salamit/' 

or  gaze  vriih  vacant  air  on  the  chapel 
of  Tell,  by  the  banks  of  Lake  Lucerne. 
Thank  heaven  we  are  not  of  that  des- 
picable class!  We  feel  the  dee|>est 
reverence  for  every  memorial  of  genius, 
and  love  to  contemplate  what  once  was 
^eat  and  glorious  in  men's  eyes,  though 
Its  day  is  over,  in  the  same  way  that 
we  look  on  the  western  clouds  which 
the  sun,  though  sunk  to  his  rest,  still 
gilds,  with  his  parti n^?  rays,  the  latest 
objects  on  which  his  bright  beams 
rested.  Here  in  this  little  street  Cur- 
ran  played  when  a  boy— here  he  walked 
as  a  man — one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  time.  Like  Erskine,  his  soul  was 
in  his  client's  cause ;  with  the  power 
of  his  eloquence  he  vindicated  the 
right,  appalled  the  unjust,  compelled 
the  strong  arm  of  power  to  release  the 
victim  of  tyranny,  and  coerced  hostile 
juries  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  a  ter- 
rified conscience.  Like  Erskine,  and 
other  distinguished  advocates,  he  was 
not  remarkable  as  a  parliamentaiy 
speaker.  It  would  have  been  impo6- 
sible  in  one  so  gifted  to  have  failed  in 
his  spirited  addresses  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons ;  but  none  of  them  dqual 
his  forensic  efforts ;  in  these  he  was  un- 
equalled and  unapproachable.  A  small 
country  mansion,  on  the  brink  of  a 
glen  near  Newmarket,  belonged  to 
Curran,  and  was  called  the  Priory.* 
This  name  originated  from  the  con- 
vivial society  of  the  wits  of  the  day, 
called  the  Monks  of  the  Screw,  m 
which  Curran  held  the  office  of  Prior. 
He  seems  to  have  prided  himself 
upon  holding  so  prominent  a  place 
amongst  the  brethren,  as  the  same 
name  was  given  to  his  residence  near 
Dublin.  At  this  country  seat  he  was 
wont  to  assemble  a  party  of  his  friends 
after  the  close  of  the  Munster  circuit, 
to  which  he  always  went  while  a  prac- 
tising barrister,  and,  with  the  dear 
companions  of  his  life,  enjoyed  the 
familiar  intercourse  which  he  enlivened 
by  his  gaiety,  and  elevated  by  his  pa- 
triotism. 

Tracking  the  course  of  the  Dalua 
through    the    windings   of  the  well 


wooded  hiUs  that  skirt  its  rapid  way, 
we  reach  a  wild  and  singularly  pictu* 
resque  region,  a  wide  sylvan  expanse, 
now  unpeopled  and  solitary,  where  ve- 
getation seems  under  some  ban,  and 
the  very  air  chilled  and  unnatural. 
Here,  in  ancient  days,  ruled  the  Mac- 
Carthys,  Kings  of  Desmond.  Here 
were  the  wild  deer  himted  and  the 
great  boars  slain.  Trees  in  scanty 
patches  yet  cling  to  the  earth  with  te- 
naciooB  vitality,  but  they  are  stunted 
and  deformed,  as  if  struck  by  sudden 
and  incurable  blight.  Heath  and  moor- 
land seem  to  have  banished  vegetation 
from  the  soil,  and,  while  the  river  mur- 
mured as  if  complainingly,  on  its  fretful 
and  tortuous  course,  hurrying  through 
this  sterile  region,  it  rung  m  our  ear 
like  the  voice  of  wailing  spirits  for  the 
desolation  of  the  land  they  loved.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  country  peo- 
ple preserve  a  strong  superstitious  feel- 
mg  when  traversing  this  tract.  They 
rarely  venture  at  night,  or  when  the 
gray  mantle  of  evening  has  fallen  on 
the  drooping  day,  for  strange  lights, 
they  say,  flicker  across  the  plain,  and 
suddenly  illumine  the  broken  walls 
and  open  casements  of  Castle  M'Aulifife, 
a  bare,  bleak  mass  of  shattered  mason- 
ry  that  topples  over  the  Dalua's  bed ; 
und  ere  the  eyes  can  follow  the  meteor 
ra^,  lo  I  gloom  again  has  seized  the 
chieftain's  dwelling,  ^nd  all  around  is 
dark  and  drear. 

Of  course  this  castle  has  left  its  tra- 
dition, weird  and  strange  enough  in 
all  conscience,  and  only  that  it  has 
abready  occupied  our  pages,  we  should 
narrate  it  here.  In  our  paper  on  the 
Blackwaterf  the  reader  will  find  the 
legend  of  Mealan  M'Aulifie,  as  given 
in  Mr.  O'Flanagan's  Blackwater  Guide. 
This  castle  is  now  ruined  and  lone- 
some ;  but  it  stands  the  only  object 
that  gives  a  life-like  notion  to  the  re  < 
gion  where  silence  and  solitude  have 
fixed  their  awe-inspiring  impress.  We 
gladly  leave  this  desolate  scene. 

Returning  to  the  confluence  of  the 
river  at  Eanturk,  the  united  streams 
glide  past  the  majestic  walls  of  Castle 
M'Donagh,  and  mingle  with  the  roll- 
ing currents  of  the  Blackwater,  within 
sight  of  Clonmeen  Castle. 

Our  wanderings  beside  the  streams 
which  Spenser  sung  are  over.  We  have 
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marked  the  localities  which  have  been 
encircled  with  a  halo  of  undying  glory- 
by  the  poet's  lays.  Other  nvcrs  men- 
tioned by  him  have  been  described  in 
previous  papers.  "NVhen  presenting  to 
the  readier  an  account  of  the  Funeheon, 
the  Brackbawn,  one  of  its  ti'ibutaries. 


called  b^  the  poet  Molanna,  camo  andcr 
our  notice^  so  that  to  go  over  the  samo 
ground  would  be  needless  repetition. 
The  source  of  this  river  is  so  bcautifnlly 
dericribed,  we  cannot  resist  inserting  it 
again : — 


"  For  first  sho  springs  out  of  two  marblo  rocks, 

On  which  a  grove  of  oaks  liigli  mounted  grows ; 
That  as  a  garland  seems  to  deck  the  locks 

Of  some  fair  bride,  brought  forth  witli  pompous  shows, 
Out  of  Iier  bower,  that  many  flowers  strows ; 

Lo,  thro*  the  flowery  dales  she  tumbling  down, 
Thro'  many  woods  and  shady  coverts  flows, 

(Tliat  on  eacli  side  her  silver  channel  crown) 
Till  to  the  plain  sho  comes  whose  valleys  sho  doth  drown." 


It  is  a  great  privilege  to  feel  the 
beauty  of  the  poet's  language  when  de- 
scribing the  scenes  he  has  so  exquisitely 
painted.  We  regret  our  own  poverty 
of  expression  hinders  us  from  doing 
justice  to  the  subject,  and  would  wil- 
lingly have  entrusted  the  theme  to 
abler  pens.  AVe  fear  our  dull  proso 
must  have  given  a  poor  idea  of  tho 


scener}'  which  stirred  tho  imagination 
of  Edmund  Spenser ;  but  we  must  re- 
member that  ihe  elevation  of  thought 
and  felicity  of  expression  in  which  tho 
Faerie  (iueen  is  written,  is  quite  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  modem  writer ; 
and  though  ardently  fond  of  Nature's 
beauty,  wo  do  not  write  poetry. 


"  The  curious  bartl  examined  every  drop 
lliat  glistens  on  the  thorn ;  each  leaf  surveyeil 
That  autumn  from  tho  rustling  forest  shakes 
And  marked  its  shape ;  and  tracc<l  in  the  rude  wind 
Its  iMldying  motion.     Nature  m  his  hand, 
A  pencil  dipped  in  her  own  colouns  placed 
"With  which  he  ever  faithful  copies  drew 
Each  feature  in  proportion.** 
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captivations  of  poetic  entluisiiism.  But 
Lave  wc  not  had  treatises  enough  on 
the  principles  of  architecture  ?  Might 
not  Mr.  Ruskin  have  relied  \ery  well 
on  the  information  already  existing  on 
these  subjects  among  the  educated 
classes,  for  whom  his  book  is  intended  ? 
Does  it  not  look  as  if  he  meditated 
something  monstrous  and  unexampled 
when  he  has  recourse  to  this  laborious 
process  of  prepossessing  his  reader's 
niind  with  abstract  rules  and  dogmas 
before  venturing  on  the  disclosure  of 
whatever  substantive  theory  it  is  that 
he  seeks  practicidly  to  construct  from 
the  stones  of  Venice  ?  Another  inge- 
nious writer,  some  short  time  since, 
considered  a  general  systc^matisation  of 
all  human  knowledge  indisi)ensable  to 
an  essay  on  the  art  of  lighting  architec- 
tural interiors  by  a  clerestory.  We 
cannot  but  think  these  elaborate  prepa- 
rations »  somewhat  impertinent;  but 
since  we  have  them,  let  us  make  the 
best  use  of  them  we  may. 

Mr.  Ruskin  deduces  all  the  parts  of 
a  building  with  scientific  exactness, 
but,  as  the  reader  will  observe  here- 
after, with  very  arbitrary  exactions, 
from  the  two  main  constituents  of  wall 
and  roof.  The  wall,  with  its  basement 
and  cornice,  when  gathered  imder  a 
single  point  of  pressure,  becomes  the 
pier  or  pillar,  with  its  plinth  and  ca- 
pital; the  roof,  accordmgly  as  it  is 
arched  or  angular,  becomes  the  dome 
or  the  steeple.  There  is  simplicity  and 
quaintness  m  the  arrangement ;  but  wo 
humbly  conceive  the  pillar  in  archi- 
tccture  is  not  a  cylindrical  digit  of 
wall,  but  a  support  origimdly  thought 
of,  and  applied  quite  independently  of 
the  parietid  enclosure,  and  not  to  bo 
confounded  with  it  in  its  details  or  pro- 
portions. Its  capital  properly  bears 
no  direct  analogy  to  the  cornice  of  the 
wall ;  although  in  some  Romanesque 
buildings  we  may  see  a  string  course 
at  either  side  of  a  window  correspond- 
ing with  the  cai)itals  of  the  window- 
shafts  ;  but  a  pillar  which  should  sup- 
port the  wallplate  of  the  roof  directly 
on  its  ca])ital  would  be  as  inelegant  as 
insecure.  The  (xothic  and  Romanescjue 
builders,  however,  have  adopted  the 
same  class  of  forms  for  their  cornices 
and  for  the  capitals  of  their  columns  ; 
so  that  a  lA)mbardie  or  Norman  cornice 
may  aptly  enough  bo  likened  to  a 
spread-out  or  unrolled  capital;  and 
generalising  this  analog^*,  Mr.  Ruskin 
traces  elegantly  enougn  tKc  various 


forms  of  the  Romanesque  capital  to  the 
several  sorts  of  headings,  or  top-finiflL- 
ings  given  by  mediaeval  architects  to 
their  walls. 

These  being  generally  reducible  to 
two  types,  the  concave  and  the  convex, 
Mr.  Ruskin,  as  might  be  expected* 
classes  all  his  capitals  accordingly, 
and  then,  as  these  arc  overlaid  or 
undercut  respectivelv  by  their  proper 
ornaments,  subdivides  and  arranges 
his  various  examples,  with  the  sull 
which  might  be  expected  from  so  great 
a  master  of  analysis. 

We  make  no  objection ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  obliged  by  ^e  pains  and 
ingenuity  which  thus  present  us  with 
a  scries  of  objects  not  seldom  beautiful 
in  themselves,  and  all  in  harmoniouf 
relation  to  one  another ;  and  are  quite 
wilhng  to  accept  as  an  axiom^  in  Ro- 
manesque architecture,  that  in  that 
style  of  building  there  are  but  two 
orders,  viz.,  Romanescjue  Doric  (the 
convex  type),  and  Romanesque  Co- 
rinthian (the  concave  type^. 

We  do  not  say,  **  Barbariscd  Doric,'* 
and  *<  Barbariscd  Corinthian."  That 
would  be  to  dogmatise;  and  we  are 
now  on  a  subject  which  has  been  too 
dogmatically  treated  by  others  for  us 
to  be  led  into  so  unprofitable  a  mode 
of  argument ;  but  we  may  bo  allowed* 
in  passing  to  say,  that  in  our  judg- 
ment neither  the  classic  Doric  nor 
the  classic  Corinthian  has  been  reo- 
dered  more  beautiful  by  the  Roma- 
nesque method  of  treatment.  But 
surely  Mr.  Ruskin  carries  his  theory 
to  an  irrational  pitch,  when,  having 
deduced  all  Romanesque  columnar  de- 
coration from  two  of  tuc  classic  orders, 
he  infers,  that  therefore  the  classic 
orders  themselves  are  but  two  in  num- 
ber ;  and  that  what  the  eyes  of  culti- 
vated lovers  of  beauty  have  rested  on 
in  almost  all  ages  with  peculiar  de- 
light, the  eminentlv  graceful  Ionic,  is 
not  an  order  at  all,  but  a  debasement 
of  one  or  both  of  the  others,  to  be  put 
out  of  the  pale  of  pure  architecture! 
not  iKscause  its  volutes  want  prototj'pes 
in  nature ;  nor  because  its  simplicity 
is  deficient  in  variety ;  nor  because  its 
variety  is  inharmonious,  or  its  orna- 
mentation incongruous;  but  because 
the  monkish  architects  of  Pavia  and 
Lucca,  and  the  Byzantine  and  Arabic 
builders  of  Venice,  and  the  freemasons 
of  Mctz  and  Colore,  have  reproduced 
no  lonesque  designs,  among  the  va- 
rious shapes  to  which  they  moulded 
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their  medisval  cornices  and  capitals ! 
It  is  the  mere  fanaticism  of  prejudice 
that  could  lead  an  acute  reasoner  and 
finished  appreciator  of  beauty  so  far 
from  truth  and  moderation. 

Mr.  Ruskin  will  consider  this  a 
misrepresentation.  It  is  insulting  to 
the  reasoning  powers  of  an  argumenta- 
tive writer  to  say  that  he  could  fall  into 
so  glaring  a  non  sequitur.  But  we  do 
not  misrepresent,  and  must  say  that 
here  his  reasoning  faculty  has  failed 
him.  It  is  true  the  Ionic  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ;  it  is 
true  it  probably  was  imported  into  At- 
tica with  the  silkworm  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  or  Choaspes.  Is  the 
order  therefore  less  classic^  or  the  con- 
clusion that  its  rejection  by  semi-bar- 
barian builders  in  the  dark  ages  is  con- 
demnatory of  its  pretensions,  the  less 
unwarrantable  ?  Mr.  Ruskin,  indeed, 
has  not  drawn  that  conclusion  in  so 
many  words,  but  the  Ionic  being  in- 
consistent with  the  mediaeval  method 
of  making  cornices  out  of  unrolled 
capitals,  and,  vice  versa,  he  has  taken 
occasion  to  reject  the  intractable  order 
as  often  as  it  might  suggest  itself  in 
derogation  of  that  idea. 


« 


All  European  architecture,  bad  and 
good,  old  and  new,  is  derived  from 
Greece  through  Rome,  and  coloured  and 
perfected  from  the  East.  The  Doric 
and  Corinthian  orders  are  the  roots, 
the  one  of  all  Romanesque,  massy-capi- 
taled  buildings  —  Norman,  Lombard, 
Byzantine,  and  what  else  you  can  name 
of  the  kind ;  the  Corinthians  of  all 
Gothic,  early  English,  French,  German, 
and  Tuscan.  Now  observe,"  &c. — c.  i. 
s.  xvii. 

**I  have  said  that  the  two  orders, 
Doric  and  Corinthian,  are  the  roots  of 
all  European  architecture.  You  have, 
perhaps,  heard  of  five  orders,  but  there 
are  only  two  real  orders ;  and  there 
never  can  be  any  more  until  doomsday. 
[And  what  then?]  On  one  of  these 
orders  the  ornament  is  convex — those 
are  Doric,  Norman,  and  what  else  you 
recollect  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  the 
ornament  is  concave — those  are  Corin- 
thian, early  English,  Danish,  and  what 
else  you  recollect  of  that  kind.  The 
transitional  form,  in  which  the  ornamen- 
tal line  is  straight,  is  the  centre  or  root 
of  both.  All  other  orders  are  varieties 
of  the^o,  or  phantasms  and  grotesques, 
altogether  indefinite  in  number  and 
species." — Ibid.  s.  xix. 

'*  Of  these  phantasms  and  grotesques, 
one  of  some  general  importance  is  that 
commonly  called  Ionic,  of  which  the  idea 


was  taken  (Vitruvius  says),  from  a  wo- 
man's hair  curled,  but  its  lateral  pro- 
cesses look  more  like  ram's  horns ;  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  agree- 
able extravagance ;  and  if,  instead  of 
ram's  horns,  you  put  ibex  horns,  or  cow's 
horns,  or  an  ass*s  head  at  once,  yon 
will  have  ibex  orders,  or  ass's  orders,  or 
any  number  of  other  orders,  one  for 
every  head  or  horn." — Appendix^  7. 

Such  are  the  disparagements  to 
which  the  resistance  oi  the  Ionic  order 
to  this  wall-and-column  formula  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  exposes  it.  If  it  had  been  a 
continuous  band  of  encircling  orna- 
ment, capable  of  being  rolled  out  and 
rolled  up  again  to  answer  the  exigences 
of  the  theory,  we  probably  should  not 
have  had  the  exhibition  of  the  asses' 
heads.  But  an  alternation  of  scrolls 
and  dice-boxes  along  a  frieze  would 
not  suit ;  and  so  the  order  is  cast  into 
the  Carlylian  category  of  phantasms. 
Be  it  so :  let  us  examme  whether  the 
wall-and- column  formula,  for  which  sa- 
crifices so  great  must  be  made,  exhibits 
any  improvement  on  the  rationale  of 
ordinary  architecture.  The  classical  en- 
tablature is  bounded  by  a  straight  line, 
whether  the  capital  be  bulbous  or  bell- 
shaped.  The  cornice,  in  truth,  is  the 
beam  or  lintel  that  is  carried  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  building,  spanning 
the  apertures  and  giving  a  continuous 
bearing  to  the  wa£plate,  and  is  kept 
square  for  the  essential  purpose  of  sus- 
taming  the  weight  of  the  roof.  It 
would  be  inconsistent  with  that  pur- 
pose either  to  hollow  it  out  or  to  give 
it  a  bulging  outline  ;  the  columns  sus- 
taining it,  when  it  rests  on  columns, 
might  have  compressed  or  aspiring 
capitals,  according  to  the  character  of 
weight  or  lightness  which  the  building 
should  present,  but  these  curved  forms 
were  confined  to  the  extremity  of  the 
column,  and  never  were  permitted  to 
carry  their  flowing  and  flexible  lines 
into  the  rigid  beam  above  them.  In 
E^pt,  indeed,  and  in  Babylonia  it  was 
different ;  in  Lydia  too,  and  in  the  Ly- 
dian  settlement  of  the  Tyrrheni.  There 
the  cornice  topped  the  wall  with  a  grace- 
ful concave;  but  why?  because  the 
roof  was  flat,  and  there  was  no  visible 
weight  to  be  carried.  But  the  mediae- 
val builders,  with  the  necessity  for  sup- 
porting roofs  infinitely  heavier,  aban- 
doned the  rigid  line  of  the  classical 
frieze,  and  adopted,  probably  on  the 
introduction  of  Arabic  artists,  the 
curved  varieties.     The   same   forms 
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thus  stood  for  the  outline  of  the  capi- 
tal and  of  the  beam  or  lintel  which  it 
supported,  a  combination  which  we 
apprehend  cannot  be  considered  to 
possess  either  the  propriety  or  the  va- 
riety of  the  classical  arrangement.  It 
is,  in  truth,  capital  upon  capital,  like 
a  charge  of  metal  upon  metal  in 
heraldry;  and  so  far  from  being  an 
excellence,  would  rather  seem  to  argue 
poverty  of  invention  in  the  designer. 

This,  we  conceive,  might  fairly  be 
objected  to  the  theory,  if  it  held  in  all 
its  applications;  but  although  it  is 
quite  applicable  to,  for  example,  the 
early  English  style,  in  which  the  capi- 
tal IS  merely  a  rolled  up  bundle  of  tne 
cornice,  it  fails  when  applied  to  many 
of  the  heavier  forms  of  ca])ital  which 
have  no  corresponding  protubenince  of 
cornice  ;  just  as  many  varieties  of  the 
cornice,  the  machicolated  and  under- 
propped, for  example,  never  can  have 
any  corresponding  projections  incorpo- 
rated with  their  associated   columns. 

These,  however,  being  outside  the 
limits  of  Mr.  Ruskin*s  rule,  will,  of 
course,  be  rejected  into  the  category 
of  phantasms.  We  must  be  content 
to  take  what  will  come  conveniently 
within  it ;  and  with  these  reservations 
and  protests  it  will  be  found  a  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  certain  guide  to  the 
most  prevalent  forms  of  Lombardic 
and  Venetian  decoration. 

Mr.  Huskin  having  thus  undertaken 
to  evolve  everything  out  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  two  elements  of  wall 
and  roof,  proceeds  in  the  following 
order  :^ 

The  tDall-baseheing  the  parent  of  all 
bases  and  pedestals. 

The  wall-veil,  or  flat  of  the  wall, 
being  the  equivalent,  in  this  theor}-,  of 
the  shafl  of  the  column  ;  but  this  as- 
similation is  too  far-fetched  to  be  dwelt 
upon  with  any  degree  of  emphasis. 
Thus  we  have  no  sujrjrestion  of  the 
propriety  of  fluted  decorations  for  the 
flats  of  wall-spaces  or  of  banded  or 
ch(?(|ucrcd  ornamentation  on  the  sliatU 
of  ])iliars.  The  theory  would  not  bear 
to  be  j)ush(.Ml  to  that  extent ;  but  be- 
cau!!0  a  tlu;ory  will  not  hold  in  all  its 

i)arts,  is  not  a  ])Iiilosophi<.'al  reason  for 
lisrc;iarding  it  ^o  far  as  it  thn^s  hold. 

The  irall-rornwe  bi'ing  the  parent, 
upon  the  (pK^stionablc  theory  above 
advcrtod  to,  of  all  legitimate  forms  of 
cajiitals. 

Then  follow  chapters  on  the  bnset 
ghn/t,  and  capital  of  th«  column.    JL«i 


us  pause  a  moment,  and  ask  onwelfW 
why  it  is  that  the  eye  is  pleued  by  tk6 
projecting  stone  circlet  wluch  nirw 
rounds  uie  foot  of  the  Corinthian  or 
Ionic  pillar.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  is  something  in  the  swelling 
outline  that  associates  itself  with  the 
idea  of  compression ;  as  if  the  weight 
above  had  squeezed  the  subjacent  mar- 
ble into  flatter  and  wider  dimensiona. 
We  see  no  reason  to  associate  such  an 
idea,  either  as  regards  the  base  or  the 
Palludian  frieze,  with  any  sense  of  in* 
security  or  weakness.  It  is  said  the 
swelling  Palladian  frieze  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  plastic  substance  introduced 
among  ri^d  ones,  and  is  therefdre  im- 
proper. If  so,  the  rounded  projection 
of  the  plinth  is  open  to  Uie  same  ob- 
iection,  in  a  stronger  degree,  for  it  Uei 
lower  in  the  building,  and,  if  it  be  a 
sense  of  having  yielded  somewhat  and 
given  under  the  superjacent  weight 
that  it  conveys,  its  suggestion  of  weak- 
ness, if  weakness  it  be,  would  be  so 
much  the  more  fundamental.  But  in 
truth  these  are  rather  forms  of  stabilitjf 
than  of  weakness ;  they  are  the  currei 
at  which  a  mass  of  red  not  metal  would 
harden  and  stand  under  similar  pres- 
sure. The  Doric  column,  which  springs 
at  once  from  its  floor  of  stone,  like  a 
tree  from  the  earth,  has  an  air  of  root- 
ed stren^h  that  is  pre-eminently  steady 
and  unyielding ;  yet  even  the  capital 
of  the  Doric  column  presents  the  cur- 
vature of  a  plastic  substance  under 
pressure.  The  downward-curling  to. 
lutes  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capi- 
tals convey  the  same  idea.  All  is  not 
rigid  even  in  the  most  rigid  mode  of 
good  architecture.  Grace  combines 
with  strength,  the  yielding  with  the  re- 
sisting, in  all.  In  reference  to  the 
suggestive  meaning  of  these  currei 
lines  we  are  at  issue  with  Mr.  Ruskin: 
he  Gnds  in  them  the  outline  of  certain 
natural  objects  reproduced  from  a 
sense  of  their  beauty  in  nature,  the 
slojMs  of  certain  mountains,  the  curve 
of  the  shell  of  the  nautilus,  the  edce 
of  the  leaf  of  the  salvia,  kc,  (as  well 
have  said  at  once  the  line  of  beauty  of 
Hogarth).  We  recognise  in  them  the 
outlines  of  compression. 

But  as  yet  we  are  only  at  the  base  of 
the  column.  Mr.  lluskin  has  a  some- 
what intolerant  objection  to  pedestals^ 
«a  kind  of  columnar  high-heeled  shoe 
— a  thing  called  a  pedestal,  and  which 
is  to   a  true    base    exactly  what    a 

tireck  actor's  cothurnus  wu  to  a 
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Greek  gentleman't  sandaL"    The  yi- 
vacity  of  tbe   attack  in   some  de- 
gree reconciles  us  to  the  tbgularity 
of  the  illustration.     But  we  cannot 
think  that  the  column  of  the  Place 
Vendome  would  show  to  greater  ad- 
vantage if  its  plinth  rested  immediately 
on  the  pavement,  instead  of  being,  as 
it  is,  elevated  on  a  pedestal.     If  that 
pedestal  have  any  fault — and,  perhaps, 
it  is  a  fault  only  to  an  Engush-edu- 
cated  eye-^it  b  its  smallness  in  pro- 
portion to  the  great  column  which  it 
supports.    But  (ktached  or  monumen- 
tal colunms  are  not  to  be  subjected  to 
the  same  rule  with  the  pillars  of  a  co- 
lonnade or  portico.    Mr.  Ruskin  him- 
aelf  allows  of  and  applauds  the  "superb 
breadth"  of  the  steps  which  form  the 
*'  noble  bases  "  of  the  two  granite  pil- 
lars of  the  Piazzetta,  at  Venice,  which 
would  be  quite  inadmissible  in  a  pil- 
lared composition,  and  which,  even  as 
supporters  of  the  detached  columns  in 
question,   are  better  than  pedestals, 
only  because  their  effect  is  more  bar- 
baric, and  in  better  keeping  with  the 
neighbouring  objects.    If  Mr.  Ruskin 
resent  our  use  of  the  word  barbaric, 
let  us  Justify  ourselves  by  sa^g,  that 
we  think  a  pedestal  whose  sides  bear 
panels,  indicating  in  inscinption  or  in 
sculpture  the  purpose  and  occasion  of 
the  monument,  is  a  more  philosophical 
form  of  support  than  a  flight  of  steps. 
We  think  it  also  more  beautiful ;  and 
we  know  that  among  the  more  culti- 
vated nations  it  has  been  the  form  of 
support  usually  chosen.  These  reasons, 
we  conceive,  are  of  greater  weight  than 
Mr.  Ruskin's  suggestion  that  we  may 
consider  every  pmar  of  a  colonnade 
to  be  supported  by  a  series  of  unseen 
courses  of  masonry,  and  that,  there- 
fore, when  a  pillar  stands  alone,  we 
ought  to  make  these  imaginary  sup. 
ports  apparent. 

Every  one  who  has  looked  with  at- 
tention at  the  shaft  of  a  column  will 
have  remarked  that  the  tapering  from 
the  base  to  the  capital  is  not  carried 
up  in  a  straight  line,  but  that  it  takes 
place  more  rapidlv  towards  the  top,  so 
that  the  outline  ot  the  column  is  slightly 
convex.  Here  again  we  think  we  ob- 
serve the  idea  of  compression ;  but 
Mr.  Ruskin  traces  the  more  rapid  ta* 
pering  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shafl  to  the  mechanical  conve- 
nience of  the  stonecutter,  who  will 
strike  more  boldly  where  he  has  most 
material  to  remove*    Is  so  refined  a 


feature  due  to  a  cause  so  fortuitoiis» 
and  to  a  necessity  of  ait  so  artless? 
We  cannot  think  so. 

But  Mr.  Ruskin  admits,  however 
incompatible    the  admission  may  be 
with  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
convexity,  that  the  Greek  shafl  was 
curved  on  aesthetic  principles,  and  that 
the  Egyptian  and  Norman  shafts  were 
not  so  curved,  "  the  one  because  the 
best  form  had  not  been   discovered, 
and  the  other  because  [from  the  want 
of  sufficient  lengths  of  stone]  it  could 
not  be  obtained.'*   The  Egyptian  had 
already  suggested  the  idea  of  a  bun. 
die  of  reeds  tied  together ;  and  the  uni- 
form diameter  of  the  Norman  column 
admitted  of  several  being  set  up  side 
by  side  in  similar  contact.      Uence 
the  clustered  columns  of  Norman  and 
Gk)thic  architecture,  a  feature  which 
could  never  have  arisen  from  the  juxta- 
position of  anv  number  of  Greek  taper, 
ing  columns,  between  the  upper  parts 
of  which  there  must  always  have  been 
open  spaces.  Such  we  collect  to  be  Mr. 
Ruskin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  clus- 
tered columns.     We  own  we  should 
rather  suppose  that  the  necessity  of 
breaking  the  surface  of  a  clumsy  cir. 
cular  pier  with  some  kind  of  fluting 
should  have  given  the  original  sug- 
gestion.   How  the  idea  may  have  first 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  aiw 
tist  is,  afler  all,  a  matter  of  Utile  mo- 
ment.    W"e  have  the  fact  that  the 
Gothic  builder  set  up  a  number  of 
small  columns  where  the  Greek  em- 
ployed one ;  that  the  mtiltitude  of  pil- 
iarets  clustered  together  in  one  massive 
pier  gave  it  the  efiect  of  one  thick 
reeded  column,  and  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  separate  shafts  being 
lost  in  their  minuteness,  the  addition  of 
a  capital  to  each  became  unnecessanr» 
and  the  little  shafts,  half  bedded  in  the 
bulk  of  the  pier,  and  without  separata 
capitals,  came  at  last  to  constitute  a 
mere  series  of  mouldings,  a  transitioft 
which  led  to  many  beautiful  effects  in 
Flamboyant  Gothic,   but  which  our 
author  mourns  over  with  as  much  c€ 
anger  as  of  sorrow.    In  the  clustered 
column,  however,  the  separate  mem- 
bers of  which  possess  their  proper  ca- 
pitals and  carry  th(*ir  respective  arch, 
ribs,  Mr.  Ruskm  discerns  a  moral  pro- 
priety and  significance  very  happily 
suggested,  however  a  critic  might  be 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  some  of  the 
afiected  quaintnesses  of  the  exprei* 
sioD  :-^ 
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**  The  idea  of  the  shaft  remains  abso- 
lutely single  in  the  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine mind  ;  but  true  grouping  begins,  in 
Christian  architecture,  by  the  placing 
of  two  or  more  separate  shafts  side  by 
side,  each  having  its  own  work  to  do  ; 
then  three  or  four,  still  with  separate 
work ;  then  by  such  steps  as  those  above, 
theoretically  pursued,  the  number  of 
members  increases,  while  they  coagulate 
into  a  single  mass  ;  some  have  finally  a 
shaft  composed  of  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or 
more  distinct  members ;  a  shaft  which,  in 
the  reality  of  its  service,  is  as  much  a 
single  shaft  as  the  old  Egyptian  one; 
but  which  differs  from  the  Egyptian  in 
that  all  its  members,  how  many  soever, 
have  each  separate  work  to  do,  and  a 
separate  rib  of  arch  or  roof  to  carry ; 
and  thus  the  great  Christian  truth  of 
distinct  services  of  the  individual  soul 
is  typified  in  the  Christian  shaft ;  and 
the  old  Egyptian  servitude  of  the  multi- 
tudes, the  servitude  inseparable  from 
the  children  of  Ham,  is  typified  also  in 
that  ancient  shaft  of  the  Egyptians." 

Grouped  and  clustered  columns  con. 
stitute  so  remarkable  a  portion  of  me- 
diaeval architecture,  that  in  preparing 
us  for  a  critical  enjoyment  of  the  Ve- 
netian churches  and  palaces,  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  could  not  pass  hastily  over  the 
chapter  devoted  to  them ;  yet,  look, 
ing  at  the  minuteness  and  variety  of 
his  illustrations,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  we  have  here  an  amount  of  pre- 
paration disproportioncd  to  the  uses 
likely  to  be  made  of  it.  Here  is  a  vo- 
lume of  upwards  of  400  pages  devoted 
to  the  exposition  of  a  general  theory 
of  architecture,  professcdljr  designed 
to  prepare  us  for  appreciating  the 
works  of  a  single  city  and  a  particular 
period.  If  the  porch  be  so  wide  how 
vast  must  be  the  building!  And, 
after  all,  the  exposition  results  in  no 
canons  of  criticism.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample,  we  have  been  reading  of  shafls, 
their  convexities  and  collocations;  and 
afler  an  elaborate,  and,  to  the  reader 
a  somewhat  laborious  disquisition,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  when 
clustered  shafls  run  into  mouldings  by 
the  disappearance  of  their  capitals,  it 
is  a  change  for  the  worse.  But  we 
have  no  law  to  inform  us  of  liow  wo 
shall  judge  whether  any  of  the  shafls 
into  which  the  stones  of  Venice  have 
been  chiselled  is  of  the  proper  length, 
thickness,  or  degree  of  convexity,  or 
whether  any  two  or  more  of  them  have 
been  collocated  or  clustered  judiciously 
or  eflectively,  save,  indeed,  the  cursory 


remark,  that  "  aa  the  whole  value  of 
such  (clustered)  pieces  depends  finit» 
upon  their  being  wisely  fitted  to  the 
weight  above  them ;  and  secondly,  upon 
their  working  together,  and  one  not 
failing  the  rest,  perhaps  to  the  ruin 
of  all,  he  (the  architect)  must  never 
multiply  shafls  without  visible  cause  in 
the  disposition  of  the  members  super- 
imposed," and  a  reference  to  a  "we 
shall  see  presently"  for  the  limit  of 
such  disposition.  But  these  proleptic 
demonstrations  are  extrcmel7  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  disposition  to  carp  at  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  performance  increases  on  us  as 
wo  proceed,  and  that  in  spite  of  odr 
sense  of  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of 
the  writer.  Here,  in  the  next  ch^ter, 
on  capitals,  we  have  a  considerable  ap- 
paratus of  geometrical  demonstration, 
and  four  definite  canons  of  the  art  at 
length  laid  down,  viz.  :— 

1.  The  more  slender  the  shaft  the 
greater  proportionally  may  be  the  pro- 
portion of  the  abacus  (or  top  ot  the 
capital). 

2.  The  smaller  the  scale  of  the 
building,  the  greater  may  be  the  ex- 
cess of  tne  abacus  over  the  Hii^m^t^r  of 
the  shafl. 

3.  The  greater  the  excess  of  the 
abacus,  the  steeper  must  be  the  slope 
of  the  bell,  the  shafl  diameter  being 
constant. 

4.  The  steeper  the  slope  of  the  bell, 
the  thinner  may  be  the  abacus. 

What  are  to  be  the  conclusions  de- 
duced from  these  rules  when  practically 
applied  to  the  shafls  and  capitals  to  be 
hereaflcr  illustrated,  we  cannot  divine; 
for  Mr.  Ruskin,  while  premising  them, 
has  also  premised  so  comprehensive  a 
context  of  qualifications,  reserves,  and 
provisoes,  that  whether  the  rule  or  the 
exception  is  in  any  particular  case  to 

Erevail,  must  rest  very  much  in  the 
umour  of  the  critic  when  he  comes  to 
apply  them. 

*'  These  four  rules,**  says  he,  "  are  all 
that  are  necessary  for  general  criticism ; 
[then,  if  so,  might  he  not  very  advanta- 
geously have  put  them  in  a  preface,  and 
set  about  criticising  the  stones  of  Ve- 
nice without  more  ado?  No;  for  ob- 
serve] these  are  only  semi-imperative-^ 
rules  of  permission,  not  of  compulsion. 
Thus,  law  1  asserts  that  the  slender 
shaft  matf  have  greater  excess  of  capital 
than  the  thick  shaft ;  but  it  need  not, 
unless  the  architect  chooses ;  his  thick 
shafts  must  have  small  excess,  but  his 
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slender  ones  need  not  have  large.  So 
law  2  says  that  as  the  bnilding  is  smaller 
the  excess  mai/  be  greater,  but  it  need 
not ;  for  the  excess  which  is  safe  in  the 
large  is  still  safer  in  the  small.  So  law 
3  says  capitals  of  great  excess  must 
have  steep  slopes ;  but  it  does  not  say 
that  capitals  of  small  excess  may  not 
have  steep  slopes  also,  if  we  choose. 
And  lastly,  law  4  asserts  the  necessity 
of  the  thick  abacus  for  the  shallow  bell ; 
but  the  steep  bell  may  have  a  thick 
abacus  also." — "The  reader  must  ob- 
serve,  also,  that  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  four  laws  I  always  assumed  the 
weight  above  to  be  given  [constant]. 
By  the  alteration  of  the  weight,  there- 
fore, the  architect  has  it  in  his  power  to 
relieve,  and  therefore  alter,  the  forms  of 
his  capitals.  By  its  various  distribution 
on  their  centres  or  edges,  the  slopes  of 
their  bells  and  thickness  of  abaci  will  be 
affected  also ;  so  that  he  has  countless 
expedients  at  his  command  for  the  va- 
rious treatment  of  his  design.  He  can 
divide  his  weights  among  more  shafts ; 
he  can  throw  them  in  different  places 
and  different  directions  on  the  abaci; 
he  can  alter  slope  of  bells  or  diameter  of 
shafts;  he  can  use  spurred  or  plain 
bells,  thin  or  thick  abaci ;  and  all  these 
changes  admitting  of  infinity  in  their 
degrees,  and  infinity  a  thousand  times 
told  in  their  relations." 

Our  four  rules,  therefore,  are  not  so 
simple  as  they  sound,  and  perhaps  the 
student  would  feel  himself  as  competent 
to  form  a  judgment  without  them. 

Chapters  follow  on  the  arch,  on  the 
arch-load,  and  the  roof.  In  the  first 
the  reader  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  the  cusped  arch.  The  cusp  is  a 
projection  inward,  giving  a  double  bend 
to  the  under  side  of  the  arch.  It  is  as 
if  the  sides  of  the  arch,  after  advancing 
a  certain  distance  and,  as  it  were,  bow- 
ing  towards  one  another,  soared  up- 
ward, and  united  at  a  lugher  point  than 
that  at  first  intended.  The  practice  is 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Vene- 
tian architecture,  but  far  oftener  as  the 
result  of  decorative  taste  than  of  archi- 
tectural necessity ;  but  the  cusp  does 
sometimes  serve  as  a  counterpoise,  or 
load,  on  the  inner  face  of  tne  arch, 
preventing  it  spreading  beneath  the 
thrust  of  the  keystone,  and  perhaps  in 
that  capacity  it  first  suggested  itself  to 
the  inventor.  Mr.  Ruskin  lays  down 
all  these  matters  with  an  anxious  mi- 
nuteness, disproportioned,  we  should 
think,  to  any  future  use  that  he  can 
make  of  the  cusp  in  its  statical  appli- 
cation.   In  the  chapter  on  the  arch- 


load  we  have  a  less  ambitious  explana- 
tion of  the  method  resorted  to  tor  re- 
lieving the  aisle  arches  of  the  weight  of 
the  clerestory  wall  and  roof  by  second- 
ary or  vaulting  shafting.  The  disser- 
tation on  the  roof  brings  us  by  a  ready 
sequence  to  the  rationale  of  the  buttress. 
The  thrust  of  the  roof  vault  has  to  be 
met  either  by  adequate  strength  of 
wall  or  by  an  external  prop.  If  we 
desire  the  open  lantern  work  of  a 
Gothic  interior,  our  wall  will  be  so 
pierced  as  no  longer  to  have  adequate 
strength,  and  we  must  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  propping  up  the  roof  from 
without.  This  is  effected  by  the  flying 
buttress,  a  sloping  arch,  or  bar  of  ma- 
sonry which  conveys  the  thrust  from 
the  eave  of  the  vaulted  roof  to  the  outer 
walls  of  the  side  aisles.  Extemidly, 
it  is  a  feature  of  highly  picturesque 
effect ;  internally,  it  enables  the  archi- 
tect to  suspend  an  enormous  weight  by 
unseen  supports  at  a  great  height  over 
the  heads  of  the  congregation.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  a  sense  of  insecu- 
rity enters  into  the  awfulfeeling  inspired 
by  such  interiors;  nay,  that  there  is 
something  of  imposition  in  the  imposing 
character  of  vaulted  roofs  upheld  by 
unseen  external  props,  although  osten- 
sibly supported  onfy  by  the  slender 
vaulting  shafts  of  the  interior.  And 
although  the  buttressed  cathedrals  of 
France  and  England  have  lasted  as 
long  as  the  more  simply  built  basilicas 
of  Lombardy,  in  which  the  roof  is  up- 
held by  a  sufficient  side- wall,  we  must 
ascribe  their  preservation  rather  to 
their  good  fortune  than  their  actual 
strength  :  for  a  mischievous  cannoneer 
directing  a  twenty-four  pound  shot 
along  the  line  of  stone  bars  which  sus- 
tain the  lateral  pressure  of  any  one  of 
these  propped  edifices  would  bring  the 
whole  vault  to  the  floor  at  a  single  dis- 
charge, while  it  would  require  the  de- 
struction of  a  great  part  of  the  side- 
wall  of  an  unbuttressed  building  to  let 
down  the  roof.  Great  ingenuity  has, 
no  doubt,  been  displayed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  points  of  pressure  to  which 
these  stone  conductors  are  applied,  and 
in  the  loading  of  the  stone  bars  them- 
selves, either  superimposed  on,  or  sus- 
pended from  them,  to  keep  them  from 
breaking  up  in  the  middle  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  thrust ;  but  these  expedients 
seem  to  be  rather  the  artifices  than  the 
arts  of  construction ;  and  however  suit- 
able they  may  be  for  edifices  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  weak 
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minds  by  awe-inspiring  accessories,  they 
are  in  our  judgment  mconsistent  witn 
the  sincerity  alike  of  Protestant  wor- 
ship and  of  <rood  architecture. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  these  subjects 
from  religious  considerations.  St.  Pe- 
ter's appears  to  us  a  Protestant  building 
as  much  as  Westminster  Abbey  is  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  one,  in  spite  of  the  doc 
trincs  and  rituals  to  which  they  are  re- 
spectively dedicated.  The  one  is  open, 
spacious,  self-sustained;  and  simple;  tho 
other  narrow,  gloomy,  intricate,  and 
mysterious.  The  one,  while  expand- 
ing, exhilarates  the  mind ;  the  other, 
whUe  uplifting,  confines  and  overawes 
it.  The  one  stands  openly  and  avow- 
edly on  evident  foundations  ;  the  other 
bangs  its  masses  of  stone  overhead  from 
props  that  are  unseen  and  adventitious. 
The  one  is  all  ai't ;  the  other,  one-htilf 
artifice.  We  prefer  the  building,  as  we 
do  the  creed,  which  appeals  to  the  pri- 
vate judgment  of  the  man  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  askin<i  no  blind  confidence 
in  the  skill  with  which  a  subtle  system 
of  compensations  and  counterpoises 
may  be  arranged  outside,  but  present- 
ing its  provisions  for  protection  and 
shelter  on  the  strength  of  its  own  visi- 
ble and  tangible  means  of  support. 

In  our  preference  of  the  uubuttress- 
ed  forms  of  Lombardic  architecture 
over  the  propped  edifices  of  Northern 
Europe,  we  are  sustained  by  the  con- 
curring opinion  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who 
felicitously  enough  compares  the  effect 
of  these  external  appliances  in  one  place 
to  the  appcanmce  of  a  band  of  giants 

Eropping  up  the  central  wall  with  the 
utts  of  their  lances,  and  in  another  to 
that  of  the  shores  which  sustain  a  half- 
built  ship  in  a  dock-yard.  We  are  not 
entitled,  however,  to  plume  ourselves 
at  all  ostentatiously  on  the  accordance 
of  our  views  on  a  particular  point  with 
those  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  seeing  that  with 
all  our  admiration  for  his  genius,  and 
all  our  willing  acknowledgment  of  the 
many  delights  which  we  have  received 
from  his  writings,  we  diiTcr  from  him 
broadly  and  fundamentally  in  the  wholo 
theory  of  modem  architecture,  consi- 
dering on  our  part  that  the  adapted 
classical  modes  of  building  are  more 
suitable  in  all  respects  to  modern  wants 
than  any  revival  of  the  Tudesque, 
Arabescjue,  or  Romanesque  styles  of 
the  middle  ages. 

We  affirm  that  the  architecture  of 
St.  Paul's  and  Somerset  House  in 
London;  and  of  the  Bank,  College,  and 


Custom  House  in  Dublin ;  of  Ghatii- 
worth  in  Derbyshire*  and  of  Carton  in 
Kildare,  is  the  proper  architeoture  of 
civilization  in  this  age  of  the  world. 
We  maintain  that  the  architecture  of 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  is  retro- 
gressive, inappropriate,  and,  if  we  may 
use  the  word,  barbaresqne.  We  name 
the  New  Houses  of  Poniament  not  as 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  style  we 
mean  to  impugn,  but  as  a  notable  ex- 
ample  of  the  results  which  may  be 
expected  to  arise  from  a  atudy  and 
cultivation  of  the  styles  in  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  delights.  We  delight  in  these 
stales  too,  but  as  efforts  and  memorials 
ot  barbaric  energy,  not  as  models  for 
the  imitation  of  men  no  longer  living 
in  feudal  rudeness  or  in  ecdesiastiail 
slaven'.  If  a  proprietor  have  inherited 
a  castle  built  m  the  time  of  the  war^ 
of  the  Barons  or  of  the  Roses,  and 
would  add  to  it,  let  him,  if  he  wiU^  dis- 
guise his  supplementary  apartments  in 
the  fonns  of  towers,  crown  them  with 
machicolations,  and  crenellate  them 
with  apertures  for  the  discharge  of 
imaginary  arrows.  If  a  convert  to  the 
reli^on  of  the  twelfth  century  denre 
to  signalise  his  return  to  the  culture  of 
images,  let  him,  if  he  will,  restore  the 
ugliest  Norman  church,  with  all  the 
most  grotesque  carvings  he  can  find 
between  Lisieux  and  Bayenx.  We 
are  not  of  tho  religion  of  the  twelfth 
century,  nor  of  its  politics ;  neither  is 
Mr.  Ruskin.  That  gentleman  appears 
to  be  an  earnest  Protestant  and  lover 
of  liberty ;  a  vigorous  impugner  of  ec- 
clesiastical assumptions;  entirely  reliant 
on  the  rights  of  private  judgmentj  and 
possessed  with  all  the  characteristic 

1)olitical  feelings  of  an  Englishnum. 
[le,  therefore,  ought,  we  think,  to  go 
with  us  when  we  add — if  a  man,  enjoy- 
ing  the  protection  of  settled  laws,  and 
living  in  a  peaceable  country,  desire 
to  build  a  new  mansion,  let  him  look 
for  his  model  in  the  buildings  of  a 
peaceful  and  refined  period ;  u  a  Pro- 
testant Christian  desire  to  erect  a 
church,  let  him  select  a  style  of  build- 
ing which  shall  not  favour  mysticism 
or  oftcr  inducement  to  idolatn- ;  if  a 
man  of  genius,  capable  of  imbumg  the 
minds  of  a  free  people  with  a  still 
greater  love  of  beauty,  of  truth,  and 
Ireedom,  would  desire  that  his  country- 
men should  participate  in  the  pleasures 
which  he  has  taught  his  own  eye  to  de- 
rive from  the  excellences  of  barbaric 
art,  let  him  remind  his  disciples  that 
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while  the  philosopher  finds  and  Enjoys 
ttl  own  peeuliftr  beauty  in  the  worth- 
lefls  weed  as  well  as  in  the  fairest  flow, 
er  of  the  garden,  yet  he  never  suffers 
his  garden  to  be  overrun  with  weeds ; 
and  warn  them  against  the  mistake  of 
little  naturalists,  who  look  with  indif- 
ference on  a  wheat-sheaf  or  an  oak  of 
the  forest,  but  go  into  raptures  over 
a  parcel  of  slime  from  the  bottom  of  a 
pond — let  such  a  man  extend  the  do- 
main of  taste  as  wide  as  he  can  with- 
out  confusing  its  boundaries,  or  suffer- 
ing the  forms  of  art,  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  one  age  of  the  world 
and  one  stage  of  society,  to  usurp  upon 
those  which  the  consent  of  civilized 
nations  has  appropriated  to  another 
period  and  another  social  predicament. 
But  Mr.  Ruskin  will  not  go  with  us  in 
any  of  these  suggestions.  He  thinks 
the  mediaeval  state  of  society  gave  the 
proper  ideas  of  construction  for  all  mo- 
dem imitation ;  that  the  appropriation 
of  other  forms  to  our  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical edifices  by  the  artists  of  the 
renaissance  was  an  error  and  ought  to 
be  corrected ;  that  the  ducal  palace  of 
Venice,  for  example,  is  the  model  of 
constructive  proportion  in  house  archi- 
tecture, and  San  Michelc,  of  Pavia,  a 
pattern  for  a  church.  His  objections 
to  the  renaissance  are  urged  with  an 
almost  abusive  force  of  invective,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  if  this  expression 
of  our  adherence  to  the  school  of  Pal- 
ladio,  of  Wren,  and  Chambers,  should 
happen  to  meet  his  eye,  Mr.  Ruskin 
would  at  once  set  us  down  for  unin- 
structed  and  perverse  imbeciles.  TVe 
owe  too  much  to  his  genius  to  be  in- 
tolerant  of  its  excesses:  we  trust  to 
the  practical  operation  of  Camdenism 
for  opening  the  eyes  of  mediaeval  enthu- 
siasts, and  of  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  at 
no  distant  period,  to  the  necessary  al- 
liance between  forms  and  opinions.  In 
the  mean  time,  nothing  can  be  more 
significant  of  the  coming  chan^,  than 
Mr.  Ruskin's  own  undisguised  alarm 
at  the  progress  of  Popish  ideas  in  Eng- 
land. We  would  not  say  anything 
bitter  to  a  man  to  whom  we  owe  so 
many  hours  of  sweet  enjoyment — an 
enjoyment,  too,  whose  sweetness  de- 
pends so  much  on  the  entire  reliance 
we  have  in  the  sincerity  of  the  man  ; 
but  we  cannot  help  repiarking  that 
architectural  Puseyism  has  had  no 
more  efficient  promoter  in  England 
than  John  Ruskin,  and  that,  untd  his 

alarm  at  Uie  progress  of  dogmatical 


Puseyism  broke  forth  in  this  {mblielt- 
tion,  no  one  not  hononred  with  his 
personal  acquaintance  could  have  sup* 
posed  him  to  be  the  decided  Protestant 
ne  now  appears  to  be. 

We  may  make  the  same  remark  of 
Mr.  Macaulay.  His  papers  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  greatly  assisted  in 
producing  that  sentiment  in  the  publie 
mind  which  his  **  History  of  England" 
has  been  written  to  check.  Sir  James 
Stephen  will  probably  be  the  next  who 
will  find  himself  compelled  to  warn  the 
British  youth  against  the  fruits  of  his 
own  fantastic  culture  in  the  same  gar- 
den of  opinion,  as  bitter  apples  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  irritation  at  the  Roman- 
ising tendencies  of  the  English  vents  it- 
self m  a  singularly  unreasonable  aggres- 
sion on  Mr.  Pugm.  This  gentleman  has 
certainly  produced  a  great  many  disa- 
greeable buildings,  but  we  suppose  he 
has  had  monkish  and  fashionable  me- 
diaeval warrant  for  them.  The  stu- 
dents and  professors  of  Maynooth  have 
the  satisfaction,  we  dare  say,  of  being 
able  to  silence  any  criticism  of  their 
halls  and  lodgings,  by  reference  to 
something  old  enough  and  ugly  enough 
to  be  counted  an  unimpeachable  mo- 
del. It  is  also  true,  we  believe,  that 
there  are  some  ecclesiastics  whose 
minds  are  clouded  by  sssthetical  doubt, 
and  whose  eyes  do  not  rest  with  com- 
plete satisfaction  on  these  learned 
storehouses,  or  storehouses  of  learninff. 
Mr.  Pugin,  however,  could  hardly 
have  expected  that  his  correctnesses 
would  be  exploded  by  such  a  bomb- 
shell, and  from  a  battery  in  his  rere, 
too,  as  has  been  projected  into  the 
midst  of  his  piscinas  and  crockets  by 
Mr.  Ruskin.  We  extract  the  pas- 
sage, not  for  the  purpose  of  damaging 
Mr.  Pugin,  for  the  excess  of  its  cen- 
sure will  rather  react  in  that  artist's 
favour  in  the  minds  of  candid  readers, 
but  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  re- 
tributive reaction  of  enthusiasm,  which 
punishes  a  man  for  his  own  extrava- 
gances, by  making  the  self-same  errors 
m  another  appear  to  him  intolerable 
and  disgusting : — 

"  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in 
these  days,  that  Komanism  should  be 
deprived  of  the  miserable  influence  which 
its  pomp  and  picturesqueness  havegiven 
it  over  the  weak  sentimentalism  of  the 
English  people.  I  call  it  a  miserable 
influence,  for  of  all  motives  to  sympathy 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  this  I  unht* 
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sitatingly  class  as  the  basest .... 
the  being  lured  into  the  Romish  Church 
by  the  glitter  of  it,  like  larks  into  a  trap 
by  broken  glass ;  to  be  blown  into  a 
change  of  religion  by  the  whine  of  an 
organ-pipe ;  stitched  into  a  new  creed 
by  gold  threads  on  priests'  petticoats  ; 
jingled  into  a  change  of  conscience  by 
the  chimes  of  a  belfry.  I  know  nothing 
in  t)ie  shape  of  error  so  dark  as  this, 
no  imbecility  so  absolute,  no  treachery 
so  contemptible.  I  had  hardly  believed 
that  it  was  a  thing  possible,  though 
Tague  stories  had  been  told  me  of  the 
effect,  on  some  minds,  of  mere  scarlet 
and  candles,  until  I  came  on  this  pas- 
sage in  Pugin's  *  Remarks  on  Articles 
in  the  Rambler' : — 

**  *  Those  who  have  lived  in  want  and 
privation  are  the  best  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  plenty;  thus, 
to  those  who  have  been  devout  and  sin- 
cere members  of  the  separated  portion 
of  the  English  Church — who  have  pray- 
ed, and  hoped,  and  loved,  through  all 
the  poverty  of  the  maimed  rites  which 
it  has  retained — to  them  does  the  rea- 
lisation of  all  their  longing  desires  ap- 
pear truly  ravishing Oh  ! 

then,  what  delight — what  joy  unspeak- 
able ! — when  one  of  the  solemn  piles  is 
presented  to  them,  in  all  its  pristine  life 
and  glory ! — the  stoups  are  filled  to  the 
brim  the  rood  is  raised  on  high ;  the 
screen  glows  with  sacred  imagery  and 
rich  device ;  the  niches  are  filled ;  the 
altar  is  replaced ;  sustained  by  sculp- 
tured shafts  ;  the  relics  of  the  saints  re- 
pose beneath  ;  the  body  of  our  Lord  is 
enshrined  on  its  consecrated  stone ;  the 
lamps  of  the  sanctuary  burn  bright ;  the 
saintly  portraitures  in  the  glass  win- 
dows shine  all  gloriously  ;  and  the  albs 
hang  in  the  oaken  ambries,  and  the  cope- 
chests  are  filled  with  orphreyed  baude« 
kins  ;  and  pix,  and  pax,  and  chrismatory 
are  there,  and  thurible,  and  cross.' 

**  One  might  have  put  this  man  under 
a  pix,  and  left  him,  one  should  have 
thought ;  but  he  has  been  brought  for- 
ward, and  partly  received,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  effect  of  ceremonial  splendour 
on  the  mind  of  a  great  architect.  It  is 
very  necessary,  therefore,  that  all  those 
who  have  felt  sorrow  at  this  should 
know  at  once  that  he  is  not  a  great 
architect,  but  one  of  the  smallest  pos- 
sible or  conceivable  architects.  .  .  . 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  speak  thus  of  any 
living  architect ;  and  there  is  much  in 
this  man,  if  he  were  rightly  estimated, 
which  one  might  both  regard  and  profit 
by.  He  has  a  most  sincere  love  for  his 
profession,  a  heartily  honest  enthusiasm 


for  pixes  and  piscinas ;  and  though  he 
will  never  design  so  mnch  aa  a  pix  or  % 
piscina  thoroughly  well,  yet  better  than 
most  of  the  experimental  architects  of 
the  day.  Employ  him  by  all  means,  but 
on  small  work.  *£xpect  no  cathedral  of 
him  ;  but  no  one  at  present  can  design 
a  better  fmial.  That  is  an  exceeding^ 
ly  beautiful  one  over  the  western  door 
of  St.  George's ;  and  there  is  some  spi* 
rited  impishness  and  switching  of  tails 
in  the  supporting  fieures  at  the  iin« 
posts.  Only  do  not  fulow  his  good  do- 
signing  of  finials  to  be  employed  as  an 
evidence  in  matters  of  aivmity,  nor 
thence  deduce  the  incompatibility  of 
Protestantism  and  art." — ^pp.  370-41. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  also,  whose  ambitioQf 
attempt  at  a  classification  of  the  cydo- 
pscdia  has  excited  some  attention  among 
thinking  men,  receives  a  pretty  severe 
handling,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  descends  to  the  use  of  triple 
notes  of  admiration,  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing his  dissent  from  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's technics,  aesthetics,  and  phono- 
tics.  The  inadequacy  of  a  foppish  ar- 
rangement to  the  wants  of  philosophy 
might  have  better  been  made  to  ap- 
pear ^vith  less  of  verbal  gesticulation, 

Mr.  Garbett,  again,  an  ingenioos 
\7riter  on  decorative  architecture,  who 
has  had  the  boldness  to  question  some 
of  the  dogmatical  postulates  of  the 
"  Seven  Lamps,"  is  treated  with  much 
slighting  animadversion.  In  truths 
Mr.  Ruskin  exhibits  a  degree  of  had 
temper  in  this  volume  which  greatly 
surprises  and,  we  must  own^  ffrieres 
us;  for  it  ought  to  be  the  wish  of 
every  lover  of  truth  and  beauty  that 
the  genius  of  the  age,  which  seems 
best  fitted  for  expounding  and  ad- 
vancing the  principles  of  just  criti- 
cisms in  the  arts,  should  perform  its 
office  in  entire  freedom  from  disturb- 
ing or  distorting  influences. 

Of  course,  these  petulant  sallies  will 
produce  angry  replies.  We  must  hope 
that  none  of  the  stones  of  Venice  will 
be  shattered  in  the  collision.  As  yet 
we  have  not  seen  any  of  the  retorts  of 
the  injured  parties,  and  happily  living 
outside  of  their  arena,  we  possibly 
never  shall. 

One  contemptible  trifle  only,  half 
banter,  half  objurgation,  called  «Rus- 
kiiiisni,"*  has  reached  our  hands.  We 
cannot  afl'ront  any  of  the  gentlemen 


*  **  Something  on  Ruskinism ;  with  a  *  Vestibule '  in  Rhyme."    By  an  Architect. 
London:  Robert  Ilastings.     ISjI. 
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"we  have  mentioned,  by  ascribing  to 
him  so  miworthy  a  performance.  We 
hope  they  will  vindicate  themselves  in 
qmte  a  different  manner.  Mr.  Pugin 
must  try  and  take  his  revenge  by  de- 
signing something  which  Mr.  Kuskin 
himself  will  have  to  applaud.  Mr. 
Ferguson,  we  dare  say,  has  by  this 
time  handed  over  his  pnonetics  to  Ma- 
jor Rawlinson,  and  has  learned  to  be  in- 
different to  the  fate  of  an  unattainable 
theory.  Mr.  Garbett  alone  has  been 
invited  to  the  discussion  of  a  tangible 
subject  in  dispute ;  and  if  he  please  to 
break  a  lance  with  his  challenger,  we 
promise  him  that  the  lists  shall  be 
fairly  kept,  so  far  as  we  may  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  tournament. 

We  have  strayed  from  the  tenor  of 
our  subject.  It  was  at  the  chapter  on  the 
arch-load  that  we  diverged  into  the  dis- 
quisitions which  fill  the  preceding  pages. 
We  return  to  our  building,  in  which  we 
have  now  ascended  as  high  as  the  roof. 
Theoretically  we  should  say  that  the 
true  form  of  roofs  in  these  climates  must 
be  regulated  by  the  slope  atwhich  snow 
will  slide  off.  But  as  far  as  regards 
the  facility  of  getting  rid  of  snow,  most 
of  our  city  roofs  might  as  well  be  flat. 
We  are  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Gar- 
bett that  a  gutter  behind  a  parapet  is 
merely  a  trap  for  damp.  Let  any  one 
here  in  Dublin  look  at  the  Provost's 
house,  or  the  house  of  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety, the  roofs  of  which  terminate  on 
the  cornice,  and  compare  the  compact- 
ness and  safety  of  such  an  arrangement 
with  a  leaded  valley  hidden  behind  a 
dwarf  wall,  at  the  back  of  which  all 
the  snow  of  a  winter's  day  might  accu- 
mulate undisturbed,  and  under  which 
all  the  ends  of  the  rafters  are  perpetu- 
ally in  danger  of  being  rotted.  Cer- 
tainly the  former  is  the  more  complete, 
as  it  is  the  cheaper  and  the  more  ele- 
gant arrangement.  Speaking  of  roofs 
and  snow-storms,  let  us  remaik  that  the 
arched  overtures  of  many  of  our  railway 
stations  appear  to  have  been  designed 
without  regard  to  the  contingency  of 
having  to  support  any  much  greater 
pressure  than  that  of  their  own  weight. 
We  should  suppose  that  two  feet  in 
depth  of  snow  would  crush  any  of  these 
bent  plates  of  corrugated  metal  quite 
flat.  Similar  bad  consequences  might 
be  apprehended  from  a  lodgment  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  valleys  of  the 
lateral  roofs  of  the  Crysttu  Palace. 
Whether  with  or  without  a  parapet, 
however,  the  roof  of  every  edifice  built 


in  this  part  of  the  world  ought,  wc 
conceive,  to  form  a  prominent  feature 
of  its  elevation.  In  rainless  countries 
only  can  the  eye  rest  with  satisfaction 
on  a  flat  covering.  But  the  extreme 
high  pitch  of  Gothic  and  Tudesque 
roofs  IS  equally  unpleasing.  We  have 
seen  a  five- story  house  in  Bavaria, 
two  of  the  stories  of  which  were  in  the 
side- walls,  and  the  rest  in  the  roof. 
Mr.  Ruskin  ascribes  the  taste  of  the 
Transalpine  nations  for  lofty  roofs  to 
other  causes  besides  precaution  against 
the  lodging  of  snow ;  and  we  may  re- 
mark, as  corroborative  of  his  theory, 
that  these  very  high  roofs  are  not 
found  in  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol. 

*^  The  true  Gothic  gable,  as  it  is  the 
simplest  and  most  natural,  so  I  esteem 
as  the  grandest  of  roofs,  whether  rising 
in  ridgy  darkness,  like  a  grey  slope  of 
slaty  mountains,  over  the  precipitous 
walls  of  the  northern  cathedrals,  or 
stretching  in  lowering  breadths  above 
the  white  and  square-set  groups  of  the 
southern  architecture.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  its  slope  in  the  northern 
and  southern  architecture  is  a  matter  of 
far  greater  importance  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  it  is  this  to  which  I  would 
especially  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

**  One  main  cause  of  it,  the  necessity 
of  throwing  off  snow,  in  the  north,  has 
been  a  thousand  times  alluded  to ;  ano- 
ther I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
noticed,  namely,  that  rooms  in  a  roof  are 
comfortably  habitable  in  the  north, 
which  are  painful  soUo  piombi  in  Italy; 
and  that  there  is  in  wet  climates  a  na- 
tural tendency  in  all  men  to  lie  as  high 
as  possible  out  of  the  damp  and  mist. 
These  two  causes,  together  with  acces- 
sible quantities  of  good  timber,  have  in- 
duced in  the  north  a  general  steep  pitch 
of  gable,  which,  when  rounded  or  squared 
above  a  tower,  becomes  a  spire  or  tur- 
ret ;  and  this  feature,  worked  out  with 
elaborate  derivation,  is  the  key-stone  of 
the  whole  system  of  aspiration,  so  call- 
ed, which  the  German  critics  have  so 
ingeniously  and  falsely  ascribed  to  a 
devotional  sentiment  pervading  the  nor- 
thern Gothic.  I  entirely  and  boldly 
deny  the  whole  theory." — p.  146. 

It  is  a  theory  which  we  have  our- 
selves often  doubted  ;  but  before  ven- 
turing on  an  entire  bold  denial  of  it, 
we  would  desire  some  surer  grounds  on 
which  to  found  a  judgment  than  a 
speculative  suggestion,  that  perhaps 
all  spires  were  originally  but  conical 
tower  roofs,  and  consec^uently,  all  pin- 
nacles but  imitation  spures.    We  have 
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no  lore  for  the  northern  Gothic,  but 
we  cannot  dissociate  the  village  spire 
that  points  to  heaven  from  a  devotional 
sentiment  and  purpose.  At  the  same 
time,  /eyery  instructed  e^e  will  have 
remarked  how  essential  it  is  to  the  good 
effect  of  a  spire,  that  it  should  have 
sufficient  breadth  of  base,  and  really 
cover  the  top  of  its  tower.  Buttress 
pinnacles,  however,  have  no  alliance 
with  roof  coverings,  and  undoubtedly 
contribute  as  much  as  spires  to  the 
effect  of  aspiration.  Amiens  breathes 
that  sentiment  as  strongly  as  Salisbury; 
Cologne  is  perhaps  already  as  aspira- 
tory  as  it  will  be  when  the  west  towers 
shall  receive  their  steeples.  In  general, 
where  we  have  occasion  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Ruskin,  our  dissent  is  in  a  matter 
of  judgment ;  here  we  are  for  once 
unable  to  go  with  him  in  feeling  ;  he 
hurts  us  with  an  unexpected  impeach, 
ment  of  the  devotional  sentiment  of  the 
mediaeval  builders  themselves,  which 
we  own  appears  to  us  unjtist,  and  un- 
sustained  by  any  probable  evidence. 
"We  would  not  reproduce  the  buildings  of 
those  ages,  because  we  would  not  revive 
their  manners,  or  their  modes  of  thought 
or  worship;  but  we  cannot  look  at 
what  the  middle  age  architects  have 
done,  and  deny  them  credit  for  loHy 
thoughts,  and  effective  methods  of  ex- 
pressing them  in  their  buildings.  Mr. 
Ituskin  says  :— 

**  Our  cathedrals  were,  for  the  most 
part,  built  by  worldly  people,  who  loved 
the  world,  and  would  have  gladly  stayed 
in  it  for  ever  ;  whose  best  nope  was  the 
escaping  hell,  which  they  thought  to  do 
by  building  cathedrals,  but  who  had 
very  vague  conceptions  of  heaven  in 
general,  and  very  feeble  desires  respect- 
ing their  entrance  therein ;  and  the  form 
of  the  spired  cathedral  has  no  more  In- 
tentional reference  to  heaven,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  flattened  slope  of  the 
Greek  pediment,  than  the  steep  gable 
of  a  Norman  house  has,  as  distinguished 
from  the  flat  roof  of  a  Syrian  one." — 
p.  146. 

This  is  hanllv  worthy  of  Mr.  Ruskin*8 
reputation,  either  as  a  philosopher  or 
a  writer ;  it  is  recklessly  thought  and 
carelessly  expres5H!d.  Yet  we  agree 
with  him  in  his  conclusion,  tluit 
the  "  white  and  B(|uare  set  groups  of 
southern  architecture  "  arc  preferable 
to  the  northern  Gothic  ;  but  we  would 
desire  to  cross  the  Alps  to  look  at  them 
in  their  proper  placet,  and  would  at 


little  wish  to  see  San  Zeoko's  of  VeroDfty 
or  San  Micbele's  of  Payia  transported 
hither^  as  we  would  mah  to  see  repro* 
duced  in  this  century  the  medissYal 
symbolisms  of  Chartres  or  Bouen.  If 
we  understand  Mr.  Ruskin  aright,  he 
would  desire  to  reproduce  in  the  Bri^ 
tish  islands  the  Lombardo-Yenetian 
forms  and  modes  of  church  building 
and  palace  building,  and  holds  that 
nothing  is  accomplished  till  he  dial] 
plant  the  Palazzo  Ducale  in  the  middle 
of  Westminster.  Against  all  Uiis  wo 
protest  in  the  name  of  peace  and  com- 
merccy  and  ofthe  freedom  and  comfort 
of  modern  life,  which  imperatively  re- 
quire a  different  species  of  lodging  and 
accommodation  for  civilized  men  in 
their  civic,  social,  and  devotional  con- 
gregations. But  it  would  be  a  loss  of 
much  enjoyment  to  the  world  if  it  had 
not  these  monuments  of  the  piety  and 
magniflcence  of  a  former  and  difierent 
state  of  society  to  visit  and  contemplate. 
If  these  prelections  of  Mr.  Ruskin  will 
assist  us  to  the  more  intelligent  enjoy- 
ment of  whatever  is  admirable  in  their 
structure  or  decoration,  we  will  be  well 
rewarded  for  the  pains  bestowed  on  his 
book,  even  though  not  the  least  of  these 
may  be  our  difficulty  in  sometimes 
preserving  a  temperate  dissent  from  his 
opiniuns : — 

"  Circumstance  and  sentiment,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  **  aiding  each  other,  tha 
steep  roof  becomes  generally  adopted  and 
delighted  in  through  the  north ;  and 
then,  with  the  gradual  exaggeration 
i»ith  which  every  pleasant  idea  is  pur- 
sued by  the  human  mind,  it  is  raised  into 
all  manner  of  peaks,  and  points,  and 
ridges  ;  and  pinnacle  after  pinnacle  is 
added  on  its  flanks,  and  the  walls  in- 
creased in  height,  in  proportion,  until 
we  got,  indeed,  a  very  sublime  mass,  but 
one  which  has  no  more  principle  of  as- 
piration in  it  than  a  child's  tower  of 
cards.  MHiat  is  more,  the  desire  to 
build  high  is  complicated  with  the  pecu- 
liar love  of  the  grotesque  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  north,  together  with 
especial  delight  in  the  multiplication  of 
small  forms,  as  well  as  in  exaggerated 
points  of  shade  and  energy,  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  consequent  insensibility 
to  perfect  grace  and  quiet  truthfulness; 
so  that  a  northern  architect,  could  not 
feel  the  beauty  of  the  Elgin  marbles, 
and  there  will  always  be  (in  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  this  parti- 
cular school)  a  certain  incapacity  to 
taste  the  flner  beauties  of  Greek  art, 
or  to  nnderstaad  Titian,  Tintoret.  or 
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Raphael;  whereas,  amon^  the  Italian 
Gothic  workmen  this  capacity  was  never 
lost,  and  Nino  Pisano  or  Orcagna  could 
have  understood  the  Theseus  in  an  in« 
ttant,  and  would  have  received  from  it 
new  life." — p.  148. 

Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  loathing 
with  which  an  eye  habituated  to  the 
repose  and  clearness  of  Fra  Angelico 
or  Bellini,  looks  on  the  first  paintings 
of  Rubens  which  it  encounters  on  a 
survey  of  the  northern  galleries ;  and 
it  is  true  that  while  pleasure  uniformly 
attends  the  transition  from  northern 
to  Italian  cities,  a  sense  of  rudeness 
and  grotesque  clumsiness  affects  us  on 
returning  among  the  Tudesque  Gothio 
buildings.  Few  persons  or  sensibility 
have  not  experience  these  impressions, 
and  no  one  will  deny  that  they  furnish 
the  strongest  argument  for  the  Italian 
style. 

Passing  from  spires  to  towers,  and 
omitting  several  chapters  of  ingenious 
and  recondite  dissertation  on  roof-cor- 
nices, buttresses,  forms  and  fillings  of 
apertures,  &c.«  we  are  much  struck 
by  a  comparative  view,  arranged  to 
the  same  scale,  of  the  tower  of  a  mo- 
dem British  church  and  the  campa- 
nile of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  placed 
fiide  by  side.  The  British  tower,  dimi- 
nutive in  size  and  pierced  with  small 
windows  at  top  and  large  ones  below, 
is  propped  round  its  four  corners  by 
eight  spreading  buttresses,  stepped  and 
coped,  as  if  the  pressure  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  were  contained  in  their  little 
belfry ;  the  Venetian  tower,  nearly 
three  times  the  height  and  thirty  times 
the  size,  springs  aloft  like  the  stem  of  a 
tree,  without  a  single  projection  to 
break  the  plumb  line  of^its  sides  from 
the  foundation  to  the  cornice.  It  needs 
BO  buttress:  it  is  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port itself:-— 

"The  Venetian  tower  rises  350 feet, 
and  has  no  buttresses  though  built  of 
brick ;  the  British  tower  rises  121  feet, 
and  is  built  of  stone,  but  is  supposed  in- 
capable of  standing  without  two  huge 
buttresses  at  each  angle.  The  St. Mark's 
tower  has  a  high,  sloping  roof,  but 
carries  it  simply,  requiring  no  pinnacles 
at  the  angles ;  the  British  tower  has  no 
visible  roof,  but  has  four  pinnacles  for 
mere  ornament.  The  Venetian  tower 
has  its  lightest  part  at  the  top  and  is 
mass^  at  the  base ;  the  Britisn  tower 
has  Its  lightest  part  at  the  base,  and 
shuts  up  Its  windows  into  a  mere  arrow 
slit  at  the  top.    What  tiie  tower  was 


built  for  at  all  must,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  me,  remain  a  mystery  to  every  bor 
holder ;  for  surely  no  studious  inhabit*> 
ant  of  its  upper  chambers  will  be  con« 
ceived  to  be  pursuing  his  employment 
bv  the  light  of  the  single  chink  on  each 
side ;  and  had  it  been  intended  for  a 
belfry,  the  sound  of  its  bells  would  have 
been  as  effectually  prevented  from  get- 
ting out  as  the  light  from  getting  m.'* 
—p.  202. 

We  did  not  think  the  tower  of  St. 
Mark's  had  proportions  so  vast.  Mr. 
Ruskin  himself  appears  to  have  some 
misgivings  as  to  its  measurement ;  and 
cites  Professor  Willis  as  his  authority 
for  assigning  it  the  prodigious  elevation 
of  350  feet.  The  arawing  which  illus- 
trates this  part  of  the  text  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  in  Mr.  Buskin's  volume ; 
and  the  stem,  strong  Venetian  tower 
lifting  its  belfry  with  so  much  direct- 
ness of  purpose  in  the  midst  of  the 
variously  decorated  and  fantastic  edi- 
fices which  surround  its  Piazza,  looks 
like  the  genius  of  a  vigorous  and  un- 
compromising criticism,  standing  apart 
from  the  crowd  of  minor  writers,  and 
exposing,  at  a  height  far  above  their 
reach,  uie  examples  of  simplicity,  of 
diffnity,  and  self-reliance.  Speaking 
or  Mr.  Buskin's  illustrations,  it  is  due 
to  him  to  declare  that  we  have  never 
been  of  the  number  who  have  derided 
his  plates  of  the-  '*  Seven  Lamps." 

"  They  are  black,  they  are  overbitten, 
they  are  hastily  drawn,"  we  use  Mr. 
Buskin's  own  words,  '*  but  their  truth 
is  carried  to  an  extent  never  before 
attempted  in  architectural  drawing.  It 
does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  because 
a  drawing  is  delicate,  or  looks  careful, 
it  has  been  carefully  drawn  from  the 
thing  represented;  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  careful  and  delicate  drawings  are 
mi^de  s^t  home.  It  is  not  so  easy  as  the 
reader,  perhaps,  imagines,  to  finish  a 
drawing  altogether  on  the  spot,  espe- 
cially of  details  seventy  feet  from  the 
ground :  and  any  one  who  will  try  the 
position  in  which  I  have  had  to  do  some 
of  my  work — standing,  namely,  on  a  cor- 
nice or  window  sill,  holding  by  one  arm 
round  a  shaft,  and  hanging  over  the 
street  (or  canal  at  Venice),  with  my 
sketch-book  supported  against  the  wall 
from  which  I  was  drawine^  by  my  breast, 
so  as  to  leave  my  right  band  free— iwill 
not  thenceforward  wonder  that  shadows 
should  be  occasionally  carelessly  laid  in, 
or  lines  drawn  with  some  unsteadiness. 
Bat  steady  or  infirm,  the  sketches  of 
which  these  plates  in  the  '  Seven  Lamps  * 
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are  facsimiles,  were  made  from  the 
architecture  itself,  and  represent  that 
architecture  with  its  natural  shadows  at 
the  time  of  day  at  which  it  was  drawn, 
and  with  every  fissure  and  line  just  as 
they  now  exist;  so  that  when  I  am 
speaking  of  some  new  point  which  per- 
haps the  drawing  was  not  intendca  to 
illustrate,  I  can  yet  turn  back  to  it  with 
perfect  certainty  that  if  anything  be 
found  in  it  bearing  on  matters  now  in 
hand,  I  may  depend  upon  it  just  as  se- 
curely as  if  I  haa  gone  back  to  look  again 
at  the  building.". — -^PP*  8* 

These  remarks    are  apropos    of  a 
drawing  of  part  of  the  facade  of  San 
Michele  at  Lucca,  illustrative  of  what 
Mr.  lluskin  calls  ivall-veil  decoration. 
One  of  the  blackest  and  most  barbaric 
looking  illustrations  of  the    "Seven 
Lamps"  was  a  drawing  of  one  of  the 
upper  arches  of  the  same  facade.    The 
dcCcacy  and  gracefulness  of  the  present 
engraving  are  as  conspicuous  as  arc 
the  darkness  and  rudti  energy  of  the 
former  one.     But  no  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment can  reconcile  the  eye  to  such  a 
style   of  decoration.      Dogs,    horses, 
nondescript  monsters,  wliccis,  trefoils*, 
Lunlbuien  blowing  long  trumpets,  true- 
lovers*  knots,  stars,  and  chequers,  in- 
laid in  green  traventine  on  the  surface 
of  the  wall,  constitute  the  ornament. 
The  forms  are  of  the  rudest  outline. 
The  carvings  on  a  New   Zealander*8 
•war-club,  or  the  designs  of  men  and 
horses  on  a  school-boy*s  slate,  are  fair 
examples  of  their  artistic  pretension. 
"What  their  meaning  may  be,  beyond 
an  expression  of  the;  vis  vicida  vitce 
of  the  Lombard ic  character,  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  does  not  profess  to   understand. 
But  Lc  is  in  love  with  tliem,  and  has 
drawn   them  with  perfect    accuracy. 
They  are  not  i>eculiar  to  Lucca.     All 
through  EuroiH*,  the  Christian  archi- 
tects uf  the  eleventh,  twelflh,  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  have  indulged  in  the 
same  freaks  ;  but  more  fancifully  and 
more  rudely  in  Lombardy  than  else- 
where.    Mr.  Buskin  thus  philosophises 
on  the  Lombardic  temperament  :— 

"  The  Arab  and  Lombard  arc  both 
distinguished  from  the  Byzantine  by 
their  energy  and  lovo  of  excitemc^nt ; 
but  the  Lombard  stands  alone  in  his 
lovQofjest.  Neither  an  Arab  nor  By- 
zantine ever  jests  in  his  architecture ; 
the  Lombard  has  great  difficulty  in  ever 
being  thoroughly  serious.  But  the  Ara- 
bian feverisbness  infecth  even  the  Lom- 
bard in  the  south,  bhowing  itself,  how- 


ever, in  endless  varieties,  with  a  refresh- 
ing  firmness  and  order  pervading  the 
whole  of  it.  The  excitement  is  greatest 
in  the  earliest  times,  most  of  aU  shown 
in  St.  Michele  of  Pavia;  and  I  am 
strongly  disposed  to  connect  much  of 
its  peculiar  manifestations  with  the 
Lombard's  habits  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, especially  his  carnivoroosness.  The 
Lombard  of  early  times  seems  to  liave 
been  exactly  what  a  tiger  would  be,  if 
you  could  give  him  love  of  a  joke,  vi- 
gorous imagination,  strong  sense  of  jus- 
tice, fear  of  hell,  knowledge  of  northern 
mythology,  a  stone  den,  and  a  mallet 
and  chisel.  Fancv  him  passing  np  and 
down  in  the  said  Jen,  to  digest  his  din- 
ner, and  striking  on  the  wall,  with  a  new 
fancv  in  his  head  at  every  turn,  and 
you  have  the  Lombardic  sculptor.  As 
civilization  increases  the  supply  ofve- 

fotables,  and  shortens  that  of  wild 
easts,  the  excitement  diminishes.  It  is 
still  strong  in  the  thirteenth  century  at 
Lyons  and  Rouen  ;  it  dies  away  grada- 
ally  in  the  later  Gothic ;  and  is  quite  ex- 
tinct in  the  fifteenth  century."— App.  8. 

San  Michclo's,  at  Pavia,  is  the  rich- 
est in  these  rude  decorations  of  all  the 
Lombardic  churches.     "  The  state  of 
mind  represented  by  the  west  front  is 
more  that  of  a  feverish  dream  than  re- 
sultant from  any  determined  architec- 
tural purpose,  or  even  from  auyde6nite 
love  and  delight  in  the  grotesque.*'  The 
principal  objects  are  "  mermaids  with 
two  tails,  strange  large  fish,  apes,  staffs^ 
bulls  (?),  dogs,  wolves,  and  horses;  gnf. 
fins,  eagles,  long-tailed  birds  (codLS?)^ 
hawks,  and  dragons,  without  endj  or 
with  a  dozen  enus^  as  the  case  may  be ; 
smaller  birds,  with  rabbits,  and  small 
nondescripts,   filling  the  friezes;    all 
alive,  fiercely  alive,"  springing,  grip- 
ping, worrying,  and  tearing  one  ano- 
ther in  the  most    grotesque  disorder. 
From  the  cloister  of  St.  Paul  extra 
muroSf  at  Rome,  to  the  remotest  isles 
of  the  Caledonian  sea,  the  same  extra* 
vagant  taste  pervaded  the  works  of  the 
twclflh  century  Christian  architects. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  any 
inquiry  as    to  their  meaning.     Lend 
Lyndsay  has  not  penetrated  it^  nor 
has  Mr.  Buskin.     Our  author^  how- 
ever, has  noted  some  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous examples  with  painful  assidui- 
ty,     llerc  is  the  sequence  of  these 
subjects  in  the  quatre-foils  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lyons  :— 

1 .  Elephant  and  Castle. 

2.  A  mice  head,  walking  on  two 
legs,  tomea  backwards,  hoofed;  the 
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head  has  a  horn  behind^  with  drapery 
over  it;  which  terminates  in  another 
head. 

3.  A  boar  hunt. 

4.  A  bird,  putting  its  head  between 
its  legs  to  bite  its  own  tail,  which  ends 
in  a  head. 

5.  A  dragon,  with  a  human  head 
set  on  the  wrong  way. 

6.  St.  Peter  awakened  by  the  angel 
in  prison. 

7.  St.  Peter  led  out  by  the  angel. 

8.  The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes. 

9.  A  large  leaf,  with  two  snails  ram- 
pant, coming  out  of  nautilus  shells, 
with  grotesque  faces,  and  eyes  at  the 
ends  of  their  horns. 

10.  A  man,  with  an  axe,  striking  at 
a  dog's  head,  which  comes  out  of  a  nau- 
tilus shell ;  the  rim  of  the  shell  branch- 
es into  a  stem  with  two  large  leaves, 

11.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian; 
his  body  very  full  of  arrows. 

12.  Beasts  coming  to  Ark ;  Noah 
opening  a  kind  of  wicker  cage. 

1 3 .  Noah  building  the  Ark  on  shores. 

14.  A  vine  leaf,  with  a  dragon's 
head  and  tail,  the  one  biting  the  other. 

15.  A  man  riding  a  goat  catching  a 
flying  devil. 

1 6.  An  eel,  or  murena,  growing  into 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  which  turns  into 
two  wings. 

17.  A  sprig  of  hazel  with  nuts,  with 
a  squirrel  m  centre. 

18.  Four  hares  fastened  together  by 
the  ears,  galloping  in  a  circle. 

Were  the  builders  mad?  will  pro- 
bably be  the  first  exclamation  of  the 
reader.  If  so,  they  were  mad  metho- 
dically ;  for  you  may  see  the  same 
extravagances  reproduced  in  fifty  dif- 
ferent cathedrals  u'om  Palermo  to  York. 
The  figures  are  usually  sculptured  in 
relievo ;  but  in  some  of  the  Lombardic 
churches,  as  at  San  Michele's  of  Lucca 
(from  the  fapade  of  which  we  have 
been  diverted  into  this  excursion),  the 
figures  arc,  as  we  have  said,  designed 
in  a  species  of  mosaic.  Nothing  can 
exceed  Mr.  Ruskin's  admiration  for 
this  "  crazy  front,"  as  Mr.  Cockerell 
has  very  justly,  though  greatly  to  our 
author's  exasperation,  ventured  to  call 
it.  "  It  is  not  crazy ;  not  by  an^ 
means.  The  entire  arrangement  is 
perfect  beyond  all  praise;  and  the 
morbid  restlessness  of  the  old  designs 
is  now  appeased.  Geometry  seems  to 
have  acted  as  a  febrifuge ;  for  beau- 
tiful geometrical  designs  are  introduced 
amidst  the  tumult  of  the  hunt ;  and 
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there  is  no  more  seeing  double,  nor 
ghastly  monstrosity  of  conception  ;  no 
more  ending  of  everything  in  some- 
thing else  ;  no  more  disputing  for  spare 
legs  amid  bewildered  bodies ;  no  more 
settin  w  on  of  heads  wrong  side  foremost.  ** 
For  these  merits — rather  negative,  it 
must  be  owned — the  inlaid  grotesques 
of  Lucca  are  adopted  into  distinguished 
favour,  and  propounded  as  the  acme 
of  "wall- veil"  decoration.  We  con- 
fess we  would  prefer  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  ''niUnss"  which  our  au- 
thor  condemns  as  among  the  worst 
barbarisms  of  modem  art,  to  these 
wild  huntsmen,  and  stags,  with  their 
interspersed  geometrical  figures  of 
wheels  and  chequers  in  green  travertine, 
over  the  surface  of  our  church  walls. 
Bands,  and  members  of  different  co- 
loured marbles,  where  the  edifice  is 
marble-built,  may  be  introduced  with 

f  ratification  to  the  eye ;  and  Mr. 
Luskin  gives  several  examples,  aided 
by  coloured  illustrations,  of  that  species 
of  decoration.  The  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice,  with  its  chequers  of  rose- 
coloured  marble  introduced  in  lozenge 
patterns,  as  we  see  them  in  an  humbler 
material  on  old  brick  buildings,  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  examples  that  will 
occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The 
banded  pattern,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
cathedral  of  Genoa,  for  example,  is  to 
our  mind  less  pleasing ;  it  seems  to  us 
to  diminish  the  height  of  the  building. 
A  third,  and  we  conceive  a  more  legi- 
timate method,  is  the  introduction  of 
different  coloured  marbles  for  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  ornamentation ; 
though  this  is  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Ruskin's  theory,  that  colour  should 
be  imparted  to  buildings  in  analogy 
to  the  practice  of  nature,  which  dis- 
poses the  streaks  and  spots  on  animals, 
irrespective  of  their  form,  and  with  a 
consistent  disregard  of  symmetrv.  The 
most  agreeable  specimens  of  parti* 
coloured  building  given  by  him  are 
drawings  of  an  arch  of  the  feroletto  of 
Como,  and  of  an  archivolt,  rich  with 
warm  introduced  brick-work,  from 
Verona.  In  both  these  there  is  a  par- 
tial adaptation  of  the  coloured  material 
to  particular  members  of  the  construc- 
tion. We  must  remember,  however, 
that  all  these  coloured  building  are 
seen  under  a  brilliant  sun,  and  m  (he 
midst  of  a  warm-coloured  landscape. 
In  our  fainter  light,  and  surrounded 
by  our  more  sombre  scenery,  they 
would  probably  appear  out  of  harmony 
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with  the  landscape.     A  pure  white 
edifice,  under  the  sky  of  Italy,  dazzles 
painfully  ;    it  needs  all  the   discolo- 
rations  of  time  to  reconcile  the  eye  to 
the  glaring  expanse  of  the  west  end  of 
the  Duonio  at  Milan.     The  circum- 
stance at  first  seems  singular,    that 
warm-tinted  buildings  should  not  be 
seen  to  so  great  advantage  under  a 
cold  atmosphere ;    but  we  think  it  will 
be  found  that  as  we  travel  northward 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  eve  reposes  with  greater  delight 
on  colder  surfaces.    We  apprehend  the 
proper  place  for  the   application  of 
polychrome,  whether  by  adventitious 
colour  or  by  the  employment  of  diflerent 
coloured  materials,  is  to  the  south  of 
the  Alps,  or  at  least  of  the  line  of  the 
Danube.      The  frescos  which   atlom 
the    external    walls  of  some    of  the 
dwelling-houses    in   Munich    and    in 
Verona,    are    similar    in     style    and 
design,    yet    the    eflect    is    not    the 
same.      ^i^ot  but  that  there   is  sun 
enough  on  the  Bavarian  plain ;    but 
the  colour  of  the  air  itself,  if  we  may 
so  s]:)eak,  is  diilcrcnt  ;   and  all  things 
at  the  two  places  are  seen  through 
different  mediums.     We  cannot  think 
that  external  colouring  will  ever  pre- 
vail under  the  sun  of  the  British  is- 
lands.   Still  less  do  we  apprehend  that 
Mr,  Buskin,  by  any  effort  either  of 
pen  or  TKincil,  will  ever  reconcile  us  to 
such  inlavinci^s  on  the  outer  walls  of 
our  churches  as  thase  of  St.  Michael's 
of  Lucca.      When  we  speak  of  our 
being  reconciled,  we  mean  the  recon- 
ciliation to  these  ideas  of  the  people  at 
large  of  the  British  isLinds.     For  the 
aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  we  do  not 
pretend  to  vouch.     Transalpine  sym- 
pathies have  so  far  alienated  many  of 
them  from  the  religious    and    social 
principles  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  bom,  that  it  would  be  rash  to 
speculate  on  their  adhesion  to  any  forms 
of  faith,  or  any  canons  of  taste.     But 
for  the  mass  of  the  middle  classes,  the 
examples  of  the    great  works  of  the 
last  and  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  ideas  propagated  by 
our  standanl  writers,  and,   we  think, 
the  very  sunlight  and  air  in  which  they 
have  their  existence,  combiiu;  to  secure 
them  against  any  further  restorations  of 
the  metliajval  kind.    Whatever  we  may 
SCO   in   that  taste  now  snringinc    up 
around  us  here  is  the  result,  we  should 
rather  suppose,  of  an  ignorant  love  of 
novcltv  than  of  anv  attachment  to  ex<i 


ploded  ideas  in  faith  or  wonhip.    For 
example,  it  is  but  the  other  da^  that 
in  one  of  the  outlets  of  Belfast,  in  the 
midst    of  factories,    ship-yards,    and 
railway    termini,    a    bastard   Gothic 
chapel  was  erected  by  certain  sill/ 
Protestants.     A  place  more  unfit  for 
rational  worship,  with  a  roof  twice  as 
high  as  its  side  walls,  and  windows  not 
larger  than  the  ventilating  slits  of  a 
barn,  could  hardly  have  b^n  devised. 
The  builders,   however,  we  suppose, 
were  told  it  was  after  some  approved 
model,    although  they  mi^ht  search 
far  enough  for  such  combmationa  of 
lancet  wuidows  and  renaissance  shafts 
as  decorate  its  chanool  end,    but  it 
seems  that  when  the  sculptured  cross  < 
which  was  to  have  completed  the  efilbct 
of  the  eastern  gable  was  put  up,  the 
worthy  patrons,  who  had  never  con- 
templated anything  beyond  a  tasteful 
old  English  church--just  as  they  would 
order  a  tasteful  old  English,  or  Swiss, 
or  Chinese  gate-house — revolted  at  the 
only  one  of  the  details  of  their  build- 
ing that  could  be  said  to  bo  in  keeping; 
and  the  offending  symbol  had  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  crodcet.    The  building,  or 
vault,  at  present  stands  a  monument 
of  the  restlessness  of  manufacturing 
aspirations,  ever  on  the  stretch  after 
new  patterns,   and  constantly  falling 
into  unconscious  revivals  of  fasnionsex- 
ploded  in  the  days  of  our  grandfiithera. 
From  the  main  walls  and  covering  of 
the  building,  Mr.  Buskin  proceeds  to 
deal  at  great  length  with  the  theory  of 
ornament,  its  expression,  arrangement, 
distribution,  and  material.    His  seurch 
after  formal   principles  ends,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  in  the  line  of 
beauty  of  Hogarth,  although  he  seems 
to  have  deluded  himself  into  the  be- 
lief that  he  finds  tlie  particular  curve 
of  his  choice  only  in  tno  ouUine  of  the 
Matterhom  mountain,  and  in  the  leaf 
of  the  Salvia ;  though  why  the  curve 
should  be  anything  the  better  on  either 
account  does  not  ap|>ear.      In  truth, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  foppery  of 
criticism  in  the  distinctions  and  donni- 
tions  of  this  portion  of  the  volume; 
and  with  all  its  imposing  arrangement 
of  chapters,  sections,  and  numl)ers,  we 
find  it  anything  but  demonstrative.  Mr. 
Buskin's  ill-will  towards  the  artists  of 
the  renaissance  breaks  out  with  cha- 
racteristic vehemence  when  he  comes 
to  speak  of  the  employment  of  armo- 
rial and  militar)'  trophies  by  way  of  de- 
coration :— 
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Paltry  and  false  alike  in  every  feeU 
ing  of  their  narrowed  minds,  they  at- 
tached themseWes  not  only  to  costume 
without  the  person,  but  to  the  pettiest 
details  of  the  costume  itself.  They  could 
not  describe  Achilles,  but  they  could  de- 
scribe his  shield — a  shield  like  those  of 
dedicated  spoil  without  a  handle,  never 
to  be  wavea  in  the  face  of  war.  And  then 
we  have  helmets  and  lances,  banners  and 
swords,  sometimes  with  men  to  hold 
them,  sometimes  without ;  but  always 
chiselled  with  a  tailor-like  love  of  the 
chasing  or  the  embroidery  ; — show  hel- 
mets of  the  stage;  no  Etna  fire  in  the 
metal  of  them ;  nothing  but  pasteboard 
crests  and  high  feathers.  And  these 
cast  together  in  disorderly  heaps,  or 
grinning  vacantly  over  keystones,  form 
one  of  the  leading  decorations  of  Re- 
naissance architecture  ;  and  that  one  of 
the  best :  for  helmets  and  lances,  hoW' 
ever  loosely  laid,  are  better  than  violins, 
and  pipes,  and  books  of  music,  which 
are  another  of  the  Palladian  and  San- 
sovinian  sources  of  ornament." — ^p.  208. 

Truly,  if  the  choice  had  to  be  made 
between  violins  and  pipes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  snails  rampant  and  hares 
tied  together  by  the  ears  on  the  other, 
we  would  rather  be  inclined  to  go  with 
Falladio  than  with  our  author.  But 
our  business  ought  rather  be  to  dis- 
cover what  is  commendable  than  to 
turn  the  edge  of  these  little  sarcasms, 
which,  after  all,  are  no  more  than  the 
allowable  perquisites  of  genius.  Here, 
in  chapter  xxi.,  from  section  25  onward 
through  several  pages,  we  have  a  very 
able  and  instructive  exposition  of  the 
rationale  of  gradation  in  ornament. 
Mr.  Ruskin  truly  observes  that  there 
are  points  of  distance  too  near  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  larger  features  of  an 
edifice,  yet  too  distant  for  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  more  minute  ones,  and  that 
the  same  holds  good  in  nature. 

<*  It  Is  exactly  the  same  with  regard 
to  Rouen  Cathedral  or  the  Mont  Blane. 
We  like  to  see  them  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Seine,  or  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva; 
from  the  Mjurcbe  aox  Fleurs,  or  the  Vale 
of  Chamouni ;  from  the  parapets  of  the 
Apse,  or  the  crags  of  the  Montaigne  de 
la  Cote ;  but  there  are  intermediate  dis- 
tances which  dissatisfy  us  in  each  case, 
and  from  which  one  is  in  baste  either  to 
advance  or  to  retire." 

In  a  great  work,  therefore,  the  most 
the  artist  can  achieve,  or  the  critic  ex- 
pect, is,  that  it  shall  tell  at  certain 


stages  of  our  approach  mih  saccessive 
cumulations  of  effect. 

'*  The  lesser  ornament  is  to  be  grafted 
on  the  greater,  and  third  or  fourth  orders 
of  ornament  upon  this  again,  as  need  may 
be,  until  we  reach  the  Umits  of  possible 
sight;  each  order  of  ornament  being 
adapted  for  a  different  distance.  First, 
for  example,  the  great  masses — ^the  but* 
tresses  and  stories,  and  black  windows 
and  broad  cornices  of  the  tower,  which 
give  it  make  and  oreanbm,  as  it  rises 
over  the  horizon  half  a  score  of  miles 
away ;  then  the  traceries,  and  shafts, 
and  pinnacles,  which  e^ive  it  richness  as 
we  approach;  then  the  windows,  and 
statues,  and  knops,  and  flowers,  which 
we  can  only  see  when  we  stand  beneath  it. 
At  this  third  order  of  ornament  we  may 
pause  in  the  upper  portions,  but  on  the 
roofs  of  the  niches,  and  the  robes  of  the 
statues,  and  the  rolls  of  the  mouldings 
comes  a  fourth  order  of  ornament  as  de- 
licate as  the  eye  can  follow  when  any 
of  these  features  may  be  approached."— 
p.  245. 

A  want  of  regard  to  these  consider- 
ations has  made  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament  the  blank,  unsatisfactory 
object  they  unfortunately  are.  From 
their  situation  they  can  only  be  deli- 
berately viewed  m>m  a  considerable 
distance,  or  so  very  near  that  the  eye 
can  take  in  the  details  of  no  more  than 
the  lower  stoiy.  Whatever  excellence 
the  river  front  possesses  is  calculated 
for  an  intermediate  point,  to  which  the 
spectator  must  resort  by  a  boat,  and 
where  he  cannot  long  tarry  in  the 
midst  of  the  river  traffic.  At  either 
of  the  convenient  points  of  view  we  are 
in  the  predicament  described  by  Mr. 
Ruskin,  dissatisfied  with  too  much  or 
too  litUe,  and  desirous  either  to  ad- 
vance or  to  retire.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  river  front  of  Somerset  House. 

The  subject  of  ornamentation  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  intractable 
that  a  writer  can  take  up.  Our  tastes 
in  these  matters  are  very  much  the 
result  of  mere  conventional  and  local 
fashion.  What  gratifies  the  eye  of  an 
educated  Asiatic  will  in  many  instances 
offend  that  of  an  educated  Englishman, 
and  vice  versa.  How  is  the  miestion 
to  be  decided  between  them  ?  In  point 
of  utility  or  practical  appropriateness 
the  one  object  will  probablv  be  as  little 
oonmiendable  as  the  other.  That 
which  pleases  the  Englishman  will  be 
found,  however,  to  be  generally  more 
like  the  forms  of  nature.     Bat  the 
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most  natural-looking  wreaths  of  flowers 
in  a  carpet,  for  example,  do  not  please 
so  much  as  the  kalei(losco[)ic  patterns 
of  Turkey  or  Persia ;  and  the  eye  of 
the  European  and  the  Oriental  alike 
would  revolt  from  the   most  perfect 
painting  of  the  human  face  or  form  on 
the  draperies  of  our  apartments  or  the 
costumes  of  our  persons.     In  the  same 
way,  much  as  we  may  admire  the  deli- 
cate reproduction  of  fruits  and  flowers 
in  the  marble  wreaths  and  pendents  of 
a  mantelpiece,  we  should  generally  be 
found  to  prefer  forms  less  natural  and 
more  conventional  in  the  main  lines  of 
our  cornices,   architraves,   and  other 
substantive  parts   of   our    dwellings. 
These,  we  generally  feel,  ought  to  re- 
mind us  that  they  are  artificial.     We 
would  not  shape  the  ceilings   of  our 
rooms  into  the  actual  likeness  of  the 
roofs  of  caverns  or  of  the  interlacing 
boughs  of  the  vegetiible  canopies  of 
beasts  and  birds.     Everything  has  to 
be   straightened,   stiffened,   and  sym- 
metrised.    The  tendrils   and  flowers 
must  be   masonically  metamorphosed 
into   volutes  and  rosettes;  the   stems 
and  boughs  into  pillars  and  arch-ribs 
of  determinate  dimensions  and  at  regu- 
lar distances.     Nature  must  be  sub- 
dued to  art  evidently  and  totally ;  and 
natural  objects  be  admitted  only  as 
accessories,   and   separated  from  the 
work  of  our  own  hands  by  ostensories 
and  glass  shades  and  CAses.      These 
proprieties  of  decoration  are  felt  and 
understood   by  ever}'body,   and  to  a 
certain  extent  they  are  admitted  by- 
Mr.  Kuskin  ;  but  to  an  extent  much 
more  limited,  and  with  scope  for  the 
admission    of   natural    objects  much 
wider,  than  we  can  reconcile  to  our 
ideas  of  good  art.     Unfortunately  for 
the  progress  of  just  criticism,   Mr. 
Buskin  conceives  that  he  can  trace  the 
genius  of  Popery  in  the  formal  semi- 
classical  decorations  of  one  period,  and 
that  of  Prot^-'stantism  in  the  flowing, 
irregular,   and    life-like  wreaths  and 
festoons  of  another.     The  analog}'  is 
not,  in  our  judgment,  either  just  or 
complimentary.       It  exercises,   how- 
ever, a  powerful  influence  over  ^Ir. 
Ruskin's  mind,  and  if  we  rightly  di- 
vine, will  come  prominently  into  play 
in  his  awarding  of  the   architectural 
palm  among  the  Venetian  building. 
To  illustrate  what  we  mean  let  us  make 
an  extract  from  his  preliminary  dis- 
Bertation  on  cornices  :— 

••Those  cornices   [speaking  of  ex- 


amples in  which  what  Mr.  Raskin  oaDs 
the  *  naturalism '  of  the  sculptare  is  on 
the  increase,  although  a  classical  for- 
malism is  still  retained]  are  the  Vene- 
tian ecclesiastical  Gothic;  the  Christian 
element  struggling  with  the  formalism 
of  the  Papacy — ^the  Papacy  being  en- 
tirely heathen  in  all  its  prmciples.  That 
officialism  of  the  leaves  and  their  ribs 
[the  leaves  are  accurately  nombered  and 
set  sternly  in  their  places ;  they  are 
leaves  in  office,  and  dare  not  stir  or 
move]  means  apostolical  saccession; 
and  is  already  preparing  for  the  transi- 
tion to  old  Heathenism  again  and  the 
Renaissance.  Now  look  at  the  last 
cornice  [one  covered  with  a  trailing 
growth  of  disorderly  leaves],  that  is 
Protestantism — a  slight  tOQch  of  dis- 
sent [do  not  smile,  good  reader],  "hardly 
amounting  to  schism,  in  those  falling 
loaves,  but  true  life  in  the  whole  of  it. 
The  forms  all  broken  through,  and  sent 
Heaven  knows  where ;  but  the  root 
held  fast,  and  the  strong  sap  in  the 
branchcs,and,best  of  all,good  fruit  ripen- 
ing and  opening  straight  to  heaven,  and 
in  the  face  of  it,  even  though  some  of  the 
leaves  lie  in  the  dust.  Now  observe  this 
cornice  [an  example  of  mixed  character]. 
It  represents  Heathenism  and  Papistry, 
animated  by  the  mingling  of  Christian- 
ity and  nature.  The  good  in  it,  the 
life  of  it,  the  merits  and  belief  of  it,  such 
as  it  has,  are  Protestantism  in  its  heart; 
the  rigidity  and  saplessness  are  the  Ro- 
manism in  it.  It  is  the  mind  of  Fra 
Angelico  in  the  monk's  dress— Chris- 
tianity before  the  Reformation.** — p.  807. 


Surely  it  is  rash  to  ground  a  system 
of  criticism  on  conceits  so  far-fetched; 
and  even  in  admitting  such  conceits 
into  the  mind,  observe  how  very  oppo- 
site arc  the  forms  which  they  assume 
according  to  the  cast  of  the  minds  which 
entertain  them ;  thus,  to  compare  small 
things  with  great,  our  own  conceit, 
that  St.  Peter's  is  virtually  a  Protestant 
structure,  proceeds  on  views  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  on  which  Mr. 
liuskin  declares  that  his  cornice  (the 
forms  of  which  ''are  all  broken  through 
and  sent  Heaven  knows  where  ")  typi- 
fies the  reformed  reli^on  with  its  slight 
touch  of  dissent ;  and  we  humbly  con- 
ceive our  reasons  will  bear  examination 
equally  well.  It  is  but  just,  however, 
to  add,  that  in  the  Venetian  taste  there 
is  room  for  a  much  greater  display  of 
"naturalism"  in  decoration  tnan  in 
the  styles  adopted  by  modem  civilisa- 
tion  ;  and  even  in  the  details  of  the 
renaissance  we  may  introduce  the  forms 
of  birds  and  flowers  along  with  the 
leaves  and  tendrils  of  our  scrollwork 
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with  less  offence.  But  we  cannot  ad- 
mit that  the  gate  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Spalatro  owes  any  of  its 
beauty  to  its  horses*  heads  and  double- 
tailed  mermaidens^  or  that  the  scrolls 
which  surround  the  bronze  doors  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  are  aught  the 
better  for  their  snails  and  lizards. 

To  follow  Mr.  Ruskin  through  the  mi- 
nute criticisms  on  mouldings,  cornices, 
capitals,  and  bases  with  which  the  rest 
of  his  volume  is  occupied  would  be  te- 
dious, and,  like  all  other  tedious  de- 
mands on  a  reader's  attention,  unprofit- 
able. We  have  no  doubt  his  disserta- 
tion is  far  too  elaborate  for  the  imme- 
diate purpose  he  proposes,  that,  namely, 
of  preparing  his  future  students  for  an 
intelligent  enjoyment  of  the  "  Stones 
of  Venice ;"  but  if  the  essay  serve  to 
put  this  branch  of  art  on  permanent 
foundations,  its  ill-adaptation  for  the  im- 
mediate 'l:)urpose  of  its  author  will  be 
of  little  consequence.  England  is  just 
now  in  urgent  need  of  some  settled 
principles  of  constructive  and  decora- 
tive taste.  There  has  not  been  one 
handsome  public  building  erected  in 
London  in  the  present  generation. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  bar- 
baric; the  Royal  Palace  barbarous; 
the  club-houses,  and  these  are  our 
best  efforts,  servile  but  imperfect 
copies  of  the  mansions  of  Italian  no- 
bles. The  churches,  which  ought  to 
be  the  most  prominent,  as  well  as  most 
permanent  exponents  of  the  national 
mind,  are  insignificant  in  size  and  po- 
sition, perishable  in  material,  and  so 
varied  in  design,  that  all  the  religions 
of  the  world  seem  to  have  contributed 
to,  and  to  be  represented  in  the  con- 
fusion. In  the  midst  of  thb  decay  of 
taste,  the  Press  teems  with  publications 


devof^  to  the  arts.  Never  was  there 
so  much  writing,  printing,  and  engrav- 
ing about  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
decorative  design  ;  never  were  the  sub- 
jects of  these  labours  so  ill  applied  in 
practice.  Improvements  in  mechani- 
cal  aids  have  enabled  us  to  procure, 
to  transport,  and  to  put  together  all  the 
materials  of  architectural  and  decora- 
tive beauty  with  infinitely  greater  fa- 
cility than  our  fathers  could  have  done. 
Yet  our  fathers'  works  remain  the 
only  monuments  of  architectural  splen- 
dour amongst  us  ;  while  in  merely  de- 
corative art,  the  most  we  can  do  is  to 
revive  the  scroll  works  and  grotesques 
of  the  base  period  of  Louis  XIV.  Take 
up  any  of  the  illustrations,  or  go  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  look  at  the 
specimens  themselves,  of  England's 
best  efforts  in  decoration  at  the  pre- 
sent day  :  you  find  what  at  first  sight 
might  seem  the  old  furniture  and  hang- 
ings of  Versailles,  or  Heidelberg,  new 
furbished  and  cleaned  for  the  occa- 
sion. There  is  richness,  elaboration, 
finish,  splendour,  sumptuousness  unex- 
ampled ;  but  the  amount  of  what  our  fa- 
thers would  have  pronounced  bad  taste 
is  also  without  example.  We  do  not 
think  Mr.  Ruskin  will  correct  the  mis- 
taken notion  of  his  countrymen  on 
points  of  aesthetical  beauty,  by  decry- 
ing Palladio  and  his  pupils ;  but  it  is 
fortunate  that  men  of  genius  have 
taken  the  alarm,  and  that  the  nation 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  run  riot  in  bar- 
barism, under  the  delusion  that  it  is 
advancing  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
without  at  least  one  eloquent  voice 
of  warning,  however  perversely  the 
prophet  may  turn  from  the  only  quar- 
ter to  which  he  can  with  safety  point 
for  example. 
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**  There*i  nothing  simply  good,  nor  111  aUmet 
Ottrvry  quality  eompariton 
The  <ml7  moMnre  if,  «ad  judge  opMon,**  • 


This  short>  aphoristic  passage^  from 
the  poems  of  an  eminent  and  learned 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  olden  time^ 
introduces  itself  as  peculiarly  applica- 
ble  to  the  subject  we  propose  to  devote 
a  few  pages  to>  and  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
the  invective  of  a  declared  enemy,  or 
the  over-wrought  panegyric  of  a  zeal- 
ous friend.  In  controversy  on  the  good 
or  evil  of  the  stage,  as  in  disputations 
of  far  higher  importance,  prejudice  too 
often  supersedes  ar^ment  on  both 
sides,  while  the  simple  groundwork  of 
reason  and  fact  is  swept  away,  and  for- 
gotten in  the  fury  of  debate.  When 
carried  headlong  on  bv  a  favourite 
hypothesis,  wo  often  strike  in  the  dark 
with  erring  weapons  and  uncertain 
effect. 

A  hot  controversialist  directs  his 
arrows  against  the  abuses  of  the  system 
or  invention  he  attacks,  and  cither  loses 
sight  of  its  advantages  or  denies  their 
existence.  This  is  peculiarly  observable 
in  the  pages  of  Deistical  as  well  as  anti- 
theatrical  writers.  The  first  deny  the 
inherent  truth  of  revelation^  because 
men  have  perverted  it ;  the  latter  de- 
nounce the  stage  as  essentially  mis- 
chievousy  because  its  evil  tendencies 
have  been  too  frequently  indulged;  but 
both  have  defeated  themselves  by  their 
extreme  violence.  Celsus,  Porphyry, 
and  Julian  assisted  rather  than  im- 
peded the  early  march  of  Christianity. 
The  drama  has  been  more  strengthened 
by  the  attacks  of  its  opponents  than 
the  zeal  of  its  defenders.  The  moment 
any  one  assumes  that  a  human  institu- 
tion must  be  evil,  because  it  is  not  en- 
tirely good,  the  simplest  mind  at  once 
detects  the  position  to  be  a  false  one> 
which  cannot  be  maintained. 

The  admixture  of  opposite  qualities 
in  the  organization  of  the  world  is  not 


only  inevitable^  but,  by  the  wiadom  of 
Providence,  is  also  advantageous.  The 
deadliest  poison  forms  an  ingredient  of 
the  most  healing  medicine.  The  bee 
is  taught  by  instinct  to  gather  the 
sweetest  and  most  pleasant  honey  firom 
the  harshest  flowers  and  sharpest  thome. 
The  most  precious  metals  cannot  be 
wrought  to  utility  until  their  inherent 
richness  is  reduced  by  alloy.  The 
natural  world  abounds  in  pnnts  and 
simples  which  contain  within  them- 
selves  the  elements  of  health  and  de- 
struction. An  unskilful  mixture  ren- 
ders baneful  what  otherwise  woold  be 
salutary.  How  beautifully  this  it  ex- 
pressed, and  conveyed  with  mond 
application,  by  Shakspeare :— ^ 

**  Within  the  iniknt  rind  of  thif  anall  lower, 
Foiton  hAth  Ktidence,  and  med'eine  power  i 
Two  nich  oppoting  ibce  eBeunpthem  itlUt 
In  man  m  weU  m  herbe,  gmee  end  mde  wlU  i 
And  where  the  woner  it  predominant, 
Full  eoon  the  eanker  dceth  eate  up  that  pleat.**t 

A  catalogue  raisoMe  of  the  anthon 
engaged  in  the  endless  controversy  on 
the  stage  would  of  itself  occnpy  vo- 
lumes, and  a  collection  of  their  mnkM 
would  load  the  shelves  of  a  larso  pub- 
lic library.  A  subject  on  which  ao 
much  has  been  written,  and  so  many 
opposite  opinions  deUvered,  will  alwaye 
be  curious  and  interesting.  Let  us 
look  briefly  at  a  few  excerpta,  which 
may  be  taken  as  t^-pes  of  the  class. 

From  Stephen  Gosson,  who  began  in 
1575,  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
race  of  anti-dramatists  has  gone  on  in 
England  in  uninterrupted  succession. 
They  appear  not  to  be  tired  out  either 
by  the  triteness  of  the  question,  the 
obstinacy  of  the  blind  who  refuse  to 
sec,  the  heavy  inefhcacy  of  their  own 
arguments,  or  the  rebutting  force  of 
the  statements  in  reply.  With  less 
personal  abuse,  they  might  have  proved 


*  Dr.  Donne's  Poems.    4to,  1633,  page  27. 
t  Romeo  and  Julieti    Act  2,  Scene  9. 
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more  successful  advocates;  but  we 
should  have  lost  some  ingenious  argu- 
mentations,  a  good  springing  of  absur- 
dity, with  convincing  evidence  that 
intellects  generally  clear  become  very 
hazy  and  incoherent  on  particular 
topics. 

This  Stephen  Gosson  wrote,  at  difl 
ferent  times,  three  several  treatises  in 
bitter  condemnation  of  the  stage,  and 
led  the  way,  as  a  trusty  pioneer  for  an 
army  of  active  followers  in  the  same 
field.  In  1575,  he  commenced  his 
first  attack  in  the  "  Schoole  of  Abuse,** 
followed,  in  1579,  by  the  "Epheme- 
rides  of  Fhialo  and  Apologie  lor  the 
Schoole  of  Abuse,"  and  concluding,  in 
1581  with  *•  Playes  confuted  in  five 
Actions."  The  first  tract  was  reprinted 
in  1841,  by  the  Shakspeare  Society  (for 
the  use  of  the  subscribing  members), 
and  is,  therefore,  tolerably  accessible  ; 
but,  until  then,  a  copy  could  very 
rarely  be  met  with.  The  other  two 
are  not  to  be  looked  for,  neither  having 
appeared  in  a  catalogue  for  many  years. 
The  last  produced  a  large  sum  at  the 
sale  of  Nlr.  Heber's  Library  in  1836 ; 
he  obtained  it  for  £6  in  1808.  It  is 
a  very  small  volume  in  24mo,  with 
only  fifty-one  leaves. 

Gosson  was  a  scholar  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  but  left  the  university 
without  completing  his  degrees,  came 
to  Londoui  commenced  poet,  and  wrota 
three  plays,  **  Catiline's  Conspiracies," 
*•  The  Comedie  of  Captain  Mario," 
and  "  Praise  at  Parting,"  a  morality. 
None  of  these  were  ever  printed. 
When  he  wrote  them  he  was  very 
young,  and  appears  early  in  life  to 
nave  changed  his  opinions.  He  ob- 
tained the  hving  of  Great  Wigborou^h, 
in  Essex,  and  aflerwards  that  of  St. 
Botolph's  Without,  in  London.  We 
learn  from  himself  a  few  particulars  as 
to  the  early  incidents  of  his  life,  men- 
tioned in  his  Address  to  the  Reader, 
which  commences  the  "Playes  Con- 
futed." 

"  Since  my  publishing  the  '  Schoole 
of  Abuse,*  two  playes  of  my  making  were 
brought  to  the  stage ;  the  one  was  a  cast 
of  Italian  devices,  called  *  The  Comedie 
of  Captain  Mario,*  the  other  a  moral, 
•  Praise  at  Parting.*  These  they  very 
impudently  affirme  to  be  written  by  me 
since  I  had  set  out  my  inyectiTe  against 
them.  I  cannot  denie  they  were  both 
mine,  but  they  were  both  penned  two 
yeeres  at  the  least  before  I  forsoke  them, 
»8  by  their  oym  friends  I  am  able  to 


prove,;  but  they  have  got  suche  a  cos- 
tome  of  counterfeiting'  upon  the  stage, 
that  it  is  grown  to  a  nabite,  and  will  not 
be  lefte.  Since  the  first  printing  of  my 
invective  to  this  day,  1  never  made  play e 
for  them  nor  any  other:  therefore,  if  ever 
they  be  so  shameless  and  graceless  to 
belye  me  again,  I  beseech  God,  as  he  hath 
given  me  more  wit  to  spende  my  time 
well ;  so  to  sende  them  more  honestye 
to  speake  a  truth.  I  could  puree  my- 
self of  this  slander  in  many  words,  both 
how  I  departed  from  the  city  of  London^ 
and  bestowed  my  time  in  teaching  young 
gentlemen  in  the  couutrie,  where  I  con- 
tinue with  a  very  worshipful  gentleman* 
and  read  to  his  sonnes  in  his  own  house ; 
but  the  men  are  so  vaine,  and  their 
credite  so  light,  that  the  least  worde  I 
speake  is  enough  to  choke  them.  He 
that  reprehends  a  vice,  and  shunnes  it 
not,  snuffes  the  lampe  to  make  it  burne, 
but  puts  in  no  oyle  to  nonrishe  the  flame. 
Therefore,  as  soon  as  I  had  inveighed 
against  playes,  I  withdrewe  myselfe  from 
them  to  better  studies,  which,  so  long  as 
I  live,  I  trust  to  follow.** 

In  a  short  time  his  ascetic  notions 
became  so  obnoxious  to  his  patron,  and 
were  expressed  so  offensively,  that  hd 
was  dismissed  from  his  employment, 
and  then  took  orders.  In  the  "Schoole 
of  Abuse"  (foL  22, 23,  edit.  1579),  after 
having  utterly  condemned  all  plays^ 
players,  and  poets  whatever,  Gosson 
suddenly  recollects  that  a  tragedy  of 
his  own  is  then  acting;  whereupon, 
not  likin?  to  praise  his  own  offspring 
exclusively,  he  plunges  at  once  into 
the  followmg  ludicrous  contradiction  :— 

"  It  is  well  known  that  some  players 
are  sober,  discrete,  properly  learned, 
honest  householders,  ana  citizens,  and 
well  thought  of  among  their  neighbours 
at  home.  And  as  some  of  the  players 
are  farre  from  abuse,  so  some  of  theif 
playes  are  without  rebuke,  which  are  aS 
easily  remembered  as  quickly  reckoned. 
The  two  prose  bookes  played  at  the 
Belsavage,  where  you  shall  find  never 
a  word  without  witte,  never  a  line  with- 
out pith,  never  a  letter  placed  in  vain. 
The  Jew  and  Ptolome  showne  at  the  Bull, 
the  one  representing  the  greediness  of 
worldly  usurers :  the  other  very  lively 
describing  howe  seditious  estates  with 
their  own  devices,  false  friends  with 
their  own  seconds,  and  rebellious  com- 
mons in  their  own  snares  are  over- 
throwne ;  neither  with  amorous  e^esture 
wounding  the  eyes,  nor  with  slovenly 
talk  hurting  the  ears  ofy*  chast  hear^ 
ers.  The  Blacksmith's  Daue^hter  and 
CatUine'i^  Conspiracies,  usaal^  br* 
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in  at  the  Theatre  i*  the  first  containing 
the  treachery  of  Turks,  the  honourable 
bounty  of  a  noble  mind,  and  the  shining 
virtue  in  distress :  the  last  because  it  is 
known  to  be  a  pig  of  mine  own  sowe,  I  will 
speak  the  less  of  it,  only  giving  you  to 
understand  that  the  whole  mark  which 
I  shot  at  in  that  worke  was  to  showe 
the  rewarde  of  traitors  in  Catiline,  and 
the  necessary  government  of  learned 
men  in  Cicero,  which  foresees  every  dan- 
ger that  is  likely  to  happen,  and  fore- 
stalles  it  continually  ere  it  take  effect. 
Therefore  I  give  these  playes  the  com- 
mendation that  Maximus  Tyrius  gave 
to  Homer's  works.  These  playes  are 
good  playes,  and  sweet  playes,  and  of 
all  playes  the  best  playes,  and  most  to 
be  liked,  worthy  to  be  sun^  of  the  Muses, 
or  set  out  with  the  cunnmg  of  RdScius 
himself." 

Bravo!  worthy  and  consistent !>raster 
Stephen  Gosson!  A  schoole  of  abuse! 
Why  his  own  title  is  a  palpable  mis- 
nomer. The  treatise  should  rather 
l>c  called  "  A  College  of  Panegyric." 
None  of  the  plays  so  warmly  pniised 
here  have  been  traced ;  what  their  ac- 
tual merit  was,  or  who  the  authors, 
we  are  even  unable  to  conjecture.  The 
mighty  genius  of  Shakspeare  had  not 
yet  dawned,  nor  had  any  brightening 
m  the  horizon  given  token  of  the  com. 
ing  effulgence. 

Dr.  Thomas  Lodge  replie<l  to  Gos- 
son in  a  pamphlet  defending  the 
stage,  which  appears  to  have  l)een  pri- 
vately printed,  but  of  which  we  behevo 
no  copy  is  known  to  bo  in  existence. 
This  drew  from  Gosson  the  '*  Playes 
Confuted,"  in  direct  rejoinder,  and  in 
which  he  goes  over  all  his  old  objec- 
tions with  renovated  virulence.  lie 
attacks  also  "The  Playe  of  Playes," 
acted  on  the  23rd  February,  1 58 1. 
The  author  is  unknown,  nor  can  I  fmd 
any  mention  of  the  piece  elsewhere. 
Our  histriomastix  winds  up  all  with 
the  following  general  broadside : — 

"  Playes  are  the  inventions  of  the 
dovil,  the  offsprings  of  idolatrio,  the 
pompo  of  worldlingos,  tht' blossomes  of 
vanitio,  the  roote  oi*  Ap«>stacy,  tlir  foodc 
of  initpiitio,  ryot,  and  adultcrie — detest 
thorn.  Plavers  are  masters  of  vice, 
teachers  of  wantoimcsse,  spurres  to  im- 
puritie,  the  sonnes  ot'idlenesse;  solnn^^c 
as  thov  live  in  this  order,   loathe  them. 


God  is  merciful ;  his  winges  are  spread 
to  receyve  you  if  you  como  betimes. 
God  is  just ;  his  bow  is  bent,  and  his 
arrowe  drawen,  to  send  yon  a  plague,  if 
you  staye  too  longe.** 

In  1585,  and  a^ain  in  1595,  Philip 
Stubbes  published  his  "Anatomie  of 
Abuses,"  compared  to  which  Gosson's 
Schoole  of  Abuse  is  gentleness  itself. 
This  is  also  a  very  scarce  book ;  but 
in  1836  a  small  reprint,  of  one  hundred 
copies,  was  issued,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  W.  B.  D.  D.  Turn- 
bull.  Dr.  Dibdin  says  of  this  notable 
production : — 

'*  Stubbes  did  what  he  could  to  dis- 
turb every  social  and  harmless  amuse- 
ment of  the  age.  He  was  the  forerunner 
of  that  snarling  satirist,  Prynne.  His 
book  contains  a  great  deal  of  Puritani- 
cal cant  and  licentious  language :  vices 
are  magnified  in  it,  in  order  to  be 
lashed ;  and  virtues  diminished,  that 
they  might  not  be  noticed.  Stubbes 
equals  Prynne  in  his  anathemas  against 
plays  and  interludes ;  and  in  his  chap- 
ters upon  dress  and  dancing,  he  rakes 
together  everv  coarse  and  pnoffent 
phrase,  in  order  to  describe  these  hor- 
rible sins  with  due  severity.  He  is 
sometimes  so  indecent,  that  for  the 
credit  of  the  age  and  of  a  virgin  reign, 
we  must  hope  that  every  virtuous  dame 
threw  the  copy  of  his  book  which  came 
into  her  possession,  behind  the  fire."! 

The  following  short  extract  will  fully 
develoi>e  the  peculiar  stvle  of  Stubbes's 
elo(|uence.  lie  is  speaking  of  the  ne- 
glect of  "  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  :"— 

"  Whilst  other  toyes,  fantasies,  and 
bableries,  whereof  the  world  is  full,  are 
suffered  to  be  printed,  these  prophane 
schedules,  sacrilegious  libels,  and  heth- 
nical  pamphlets  (the  authors  whereof 
may  vendieate  to  themselves  ne  smal 
commendations  at  the  hands  of  the 
Devil  for  inventing  the  same\  corrupt 
men's  minds,  pervert  good  wits,  allure 
to  haudrie,  induce  to  adulterie,  supprcsse 
virtue,  and  ereet  viee  ;  which  thing  how 
should  it  be  otherwise?  For  are  they 
not  invented  and  exeogitat  by  Belzo- 
bub,  written  by  Lueifer,  licensed  by 
Plato,  ])rintcd  by  Cerberus,  and  set 
a  broehe  to  sale,  by  the  infernal  furies, 
to  the  poisoning  of* the  whole  world  P'J 


•  The  Belsavage,  the  Bull,  anl  the  Theatre,  appear  to  have  been  the  names  of 
sime  of  the  popular  play-housts  ;  as  also  the  Globe,  Fortune,  Blackfriars,  &c. 
f  Bibliomania,  pp.  3G()-()7»  r<n(l}>iote. 
X  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  4to.  1)1)5,  sig.  P.p.  7. 
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The  utter  inconsistency  of  thus  jum- 
bling together  Beelzebub  with  Plato, 
and  Lucifer  with  Cerberus  and  the  in- 
fernal Furies,  is  almost  redeemed  by 
its  amusing  originalit3r. 

Prynne,  writing  against  the  stage  and 
all  its  appurtenances,  chooses,  neverthe- 
less, to  call  his  composition  •*  A  Tra- 
gedie,"  and  divides  it  into  acts  and 
scenes,  instead  of  books  and  chapters. 
He  declaims  furiously  against  the  ob- 
scene language  of  plays ;  but  mark  how 
readily  he  finds  an  excuse  for  his  own 
still  grosser  expressions  :— 

**  He  who  stirres  a  noysome  kennell, 
must  needes  raise  some  stench ;  he  who 
would  lively  pourtraiture  a  divell,  or  a 
deformed  monster,  must  needes  draw 
some  ghastly  lines,  and  use  some  sordid 
colours  ;  so  he  who  will  delineate  to  the 
life  the  notorious  lewdnesse  of  plays,  of 
play-hunters,  is  necessarily  enforced  to 
such  immodest  phrases,  as  may  present 
it  in  its  native  vilenesse,  else  he  shall  but 
conceal  or  mask  their  horrid  wickedness 
that  none  may  behold  it,  nor  rip  it  open 
that  all  may  abhorre  it.  This  is  the  only 
reason  of  those  more  uncivil]  or  seem- 
ingly immodest  passages  and  phrases 
that  are  here  and  there  scattered  in  this 
discourse,  which,  as  they  are  for  the  most 
part  the  Father 8\Qr  some  other  authour's, 
not  mine  owne,  and  so  the  more  excus- 
able, as  necessity  only  bath  enforced 
mee  to  them."* 

Jeremy  Collier  inveighs  against  the 
indecency,  or,  as  he  elegantly  terms  it, 
the  smuttincss  of  the  English  drama- 
tists ;  but  he  has  no  difficulty  in  justi- 
fying his  own  similar  offences : — 

"  I  have  ventured,"  says  he,  "  to 
change  the  terms  oi  mistress  and  lover 
for  others  somewhat  more  plain,  but 
much  more  proper,  and  I  don't  look  upon 
this  as  failure  in  civility.  As  good  and 
evil  are  different  in  themselves,  so  ought 
they  to  be  differently  mark'd.  Ill  qua- 
lities ought  to  have  ill  names  to  prevent 
their  being  catching.  To  treat  honour 
and  infamy  alike,  is  an  injury  to  virtue, 
and  a  sort  of  levelling  in  morality.  I 
confess  I  have  no  ceremony  for  debau- 
chery ;  for  to  compliment  vice,  is  but 
one  remove  from  worshipping  the  de- 
vil."t 

All  which,  being  fairly  interpreted, 
means,  that  worthy  Mr.  Collier  may  suit 


his  style  to  his  subject  as  he  pleases ; 
but  it  is  high  treason,  at  least,  in  any 
one  else  to  adopt  the  same  practice. 
He  sought  to  illustrate  in  himself  the 
passage  wherein  Shakspeare  says — 

",T1uit  in  the  captaln'i  bnt  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  wldier  ii  flat  blaq>hemy."t 

"  The  onset  of  Collier,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son, in  his  life  of  Congreve,  "  was  vio- 
lent ;  those  passages,  which,  while  they 
stood  single,  had  passed  with  little  no^ 
tice,  when  they  were  accumulated  and 
exposed  together,  excited  horror ;  and 
the  wise  and  pious  causht  the  alarm, 
and  the  nation  wondered  why  it  had  so 
long  suffered  irreligion  and  licentious- 
ness t^  be  openly  taught  at  the  public 
charge." 

Collier  did  good ;  the  unwarrantable 
liberties  indulged  in  by  the  dramatists 
of  his  day  required  a  stem  castigator. 
Dennis,  Drake,  and  Filmer  wrote  re- 
plies which  failed  to  confute  him.  Con- 
greve and  Vanburgh  defended  them- 
selves without  convincing  others,  and 
then  began  to  reform  their  plays ;  Dry- 
den  alone  pleaded  guilty,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Fables,  published  in  1700. 

'<  I  shall  say  the  less  of  Mr.  Collier, 
because  in  many  things  he  has  taxed  me 
justly,  and  I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine,  which 
can  be  truly  argued  of  obscenity,  pro- 
faneness,  or  immorality,  and  retract 
them.  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  tri- 
umph ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have 
given  him  no  personal  reason  to  be  other- 
wise, he  will  ne  glad  of  my  repentance. 
It  becomes  me  not  to  draw  my  pen  in 
the  defence  of  a  bad  cause,  when  I  have 
so  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one.*' 

To  this  he  adds,  as  a  qualifying  co- 
dicil:— 

'^  Mr.  Collier  sometimes,  by  a  strained 
interpretation,  makes  the  evil  sense  of 
which  he  complains.  He  hath  too  much 
horse- play  in  his  raillery,  and  if  the  zeal 
for  God's  truth  hath  not  eaten  him  up, 
it  hath,  at  least,  devoured  some  of  his 
good  manners  and  civility." 

At  an  earlier  period,  Dryden  still 
more  emphatically  placed  his  penitence 
on  record  in  his  "Ode  on  the  Death  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew.*' 


*  Histriomaatix.    Preface  to  the  "  Christian  Reader." 
+  Preface  to  Collier's  Short  View,  1698. 
\  Measure  for  measure. 
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Betterton  and  Mrs.  Braccgirdle  wero 
fined  for  uttering  irreverent  or  indecent 
expressions  on  tne  stage ;  and  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Revels  began  to  exercise  a 
much  more  rigid  censorship  on  the  new 
pieces  offered  for  representation.  Thus 
far  Collier  is  entitled  to  rank  as  an  im- 
prover of  morals,  and  a  general  bene- 
factor ;  but  while,  in  his  inordinate  zeal, 
he  endeavoured  to  batter  to  the  ground 
the  theatrical  fabric,  and  ransacked  (in 
imitation  of  Prynne)  the  pages  of  an- 
cient philosophers,  with  the  ponderous 
folios  of  early  fathers,  for  passages  he 
found,  and  others  he  invented,  alfscem- 
ing  to  prove  that  theatres  were  alto* 
gether  abominations,  equally  disolum- 
ed  by  the  wisdom  of  men,  and  the  or- 
dinances of  Heaven;  with  curious  in- 
consistency he  admits,  at  the  same  time, 
that "  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  use  of  it ;"  that  "  the 
business  of  plays  is  to  recommend  vir- 
tue, and  discountenance  vice ;  to  make 
foUv  and  falsehood  contemptible,  and 
to  bring  everything  that  is  ill  under 
infamy  and  neglect ;"  that  **  instruc- 
tion is  the  principal  design  of  both  tra- 
gedy and  comedy ;"  and,  in  fine,  '*  that 
**  the  genius  of  man  cannot  invent  any- 
thing more  conducive  to  virtue,  and 
destructive  of  vice,  than  the  drama  in 
its  proper  exercise."  Trulv,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  observes  (life  of  Drj'den), 
**  there  is  a  Strang  mixture  of  sense 
and  nonsense  in  this  celebrated  treatise 
of  Jeremy  Collier." 

It  will,  I  believe,  be  admitted,  that 
consistency  is  required  to  give  moral 
weight  to  opinion,  and  that  he  who 
blows  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath,  is  valueless  as  a  friend,  and 
not  very  fonnidable  as  an  enemy.  In 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  Fa- 
thers  of  the  Church  declared  plays  to 
be  the  inventions  of  Satan,  and  there- 
fore unmeet  for  Christian  men.  Lu- 
dovicus  Yives,  the  learned  and  pious 
commentator  on  St.  Augustine,  affirms 
that  the  Devil  invente<T  logic.  If  so, 
by  the  same  rule,  reason  and  argument 
are  unlawful.  Those  who  denounce 
the  stage,  from  its  supposed  heathen 
origin,  to  be  consistent  should  give  up 
the  letters  through  which  they  convey 


their  opinions,  as  they  too  were  invent- 
ed by  a  pagan. 

The  ^o<^  Fathers,  who  condemned 
the  ancient  dramatists  as  disciples  of 
the  arch-enemy,  prohibited  the  reading 
of  their  works  under  heavy  penalties^ 
and  ordered  them  to  be  burnt  indiseri- 
minately,  to  check  the  dissemination  of 
ungodliness ;  but  preserved  a  few  copiei 
for  their  own  private  edification,  and 
(luoted  from  them  whenever  it  suited 
tneir  purpose  or  improved  their  ora- 
tory.  The  works  of  Justin  Martyr^ 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  Eusebios, 
contain  many  passages  which  are  no- 
where else  to  be  found,  and  are  equally 
remarkable  for  their  poetical  beauty» 
and  the  sound  principles  they  incuL 
cate.  St.  Chr}'so8tom  declared  that 
'<ho  would  never  cease  until  he  had 
utterly  dissipated  and  rent  asunder  the 
devilish  theatre,"  *  yet  he  diligently 
studied  all  the  dramatic  poets;  firom 
that  impure  source,  borrowed  a  style 
of  eloquence  which  made  him  the  most 
persuasive  and  admired  preacher  of  his 
time;  and  such  was  his  fondness  for 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  he 
slept  with  them  under  his  pillow.f 
With  all  due  respect  for  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  the  Fathers,  these,  and  other 
even  more  important  contradictions^ 
somewhat  impugn  the  value  of  their 
authonty.  The  fierce  Tertullian  laps- 
ed into  the  heresy  of  Montanism,  and 
forthwith  aspersed  the  morals  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  which  before  he  had 
so  resolutely  defended.  {  The  grave* 
the  solemn  Eusebius  (to  admit  a  mild 
interpretation  of  his  words)  implies 
that  he  has  suppressed  matters  discre- 
ditable to  his  own  people,  and  stated 
their  case  with  partiality. § 

llio  early  Puritans,  and  the  more 
recent  Methodists,  have  sought  to  re- 
commend their  hymns  by  setting  them 
to  popular  tunes  and  jigs,  which  their 
own  preachers  observS,  were  **too 
good  t(ft  the  Devil,  who  had  no  risht 
to  keep  all  the  best  music  to  himselh'' 
Shakspeare  speaks  of  the  formalist  of 
his  day  as  "singing  psalms  to  horn* 

Eipcs,'*  and  more  than  one  Methodist 
ymn  is  set  to  the  air  of  "  On  Beds  of 
Sweet   Roses."     The  pious  Wesley 


•*  Hom.  vii.  in  Matth.  Tom.  2  ;  Col.  60,  D  61,  B.  C. 
t  Brumoy,  Bishop  Watson,  Cumberland. 
X  D«  Jejuniis,  C.  xvii. 

§  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.,  Lib.  tUI  C.  2.  Gibbon  for  his  own  purposes  colours  this 
too  highly. 
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once^  in  the  pulpit^  described  himself  in 
the  well  known  ode  ojf  Anacreon,  by 
merely  substituting  his  own  name.* 

Tate  Wilkinson^  m  his  memoirs^  men- 
tions that  Ned.  Shuter^  of  facetious  me* 
mory,  was  a  constant  attendant  on 
Whit^eld^  and  a  liberal  contributor  to 
the  tabernacle^  in  return  for  which, 
Whitfield  gave  out  his  benefit^  and  ex- 
horted the  flock  to  attend  for  that 
night  only.  I  don't  pretend  to  decide 
on  the  degree  of  cre<ut  to  be  attached 
to  the  aumority  ;  but  Tate  Wilkinson 
is  probably  as  good  an  evidence  on  the 
one  side,  as  the  average  of  those  cited 
on  the  other ;  and  as  a  member  of  so- 
oiety,  fully  more  respectable  than  two 
of  their  popular  champions,  Publius 
Ovidius  Naso,  and  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau. 

The  Roman  satirist  says,  *'Totus 
inundusexerceathistrionem."f  Every 
body  follows  the  trade  of  acting ;  or, 
as  Shakspeare  more  beautifully  ampli- 
fies the  thought,  '^All  the  world's  a 
stage,  and  ail  the  men  and  women 
merely  players."  This  sentence,  form- 
ing, perhaps,  the  truest  and  most  com- 
prehensive apology  for  the  theatre^ 
suggests  the  following  imitation,  Oh, 
Inconsistency,  all  mankind  are  thy 
disciples  I 

It  seems  quite  loss  of  time  to  reply 
to  any  arguments  against  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions foun<kd  on  their  being  origi- 
nally invented  to  honour  heathen  dei- 
ties ;  or  to  go  back  to  the  objections 
of  writers  in  the  early  centuries  of 
Christianity,  The  stage  denounced  by 
them  bears  not  the  slightest  similitude, 
cither  in  origin  or  exercise,  to  the  mo- 
dem drama,  as  established  among  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  We  may 
say  with  Cicero,  in  alluding  to  the 
ancestry  of  Piso  the  ^dile,  "Quid 
enim  simile  habet  prseter  nomen  ?"{ 
In  what  do  they  resemble  each  other 
bevond  the  name? 

We  might  have  supposed  that 
Prynne  and  Collier  had  thoroughly 
exhausted  all  that  research  or  pa- 
tience could  scrape  together  on  their 
side  of  the  question,  but  in  1719, 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Bedford,  Vicar  of 
Temple  Church  in  the  city  of  Bristol, 


put  forth  a  book  called  "  The  Evil 
and  Danger  of  Stage  Playes,*'  in  which 
most  extraordinary  production  he  cited 
seven  thousand  ftem  instances  of  lewd 
and  inmiodest  passages  taken  out  of 
plays  of  the  current  century  alone ; 
and  a  catalogue  of  fourteen  hundred 
texts  of  Scripture,  according  to  his  in- 
terpretation, ridiculed  on  the  stage. 
On  this,  D'Israeli  shrewdly  remarks 
(Curios,  of  Literature^,  **  this  religious 
anti-dramatist  must  have  been  more 
deeply  read  in  the  drama  than  even' 
its  most  fervent  lovers.  His  piety  pur- 
sued too  closely  the  study  of  such  im- 
pious productions,  and  such  labours 
were  probably  not  without  more  amuse- 
ment than  he  ought  to  have  found  ill 
them." 

The  Rev.  William  Law,  who  entered 
on  the  field  of  controversy  in  1726, 
alludes  to  the  method  adopted  by  Col- 
lier, and  enlarged  by  Bedford,  when  he 
says:^i 

*'  If  a  person  was  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  wicked,  profane,  blasphe^ 
mens,  lewd,  impudent,  detestable  things 
that  are  said  in  the  playhouse,  only  id 
one  season,  it  would  appear  to  be  such 
a  mass  of  sin,  as  would  sufficiently  jus-i 
tify  any  one  in  saying,  that  the  business 
of  players  is  the  most  wicked  and  detes- 
table practice  in  the  world.''§ 

By  this  process  a  very  appalling  con* 
geries  of  objectionable  matter  may, 
without  doubt,  be  accumulated,  but 
such  a  mode  of  illustrating  any  argu- 
ment will  be  found  to  cut  with  a  double 
edge,  and  is  at  least  as  questionable  as 
the  expurgated  edition  of  <*  Martial," 
Lord  liyron  speaks  of,  in  which  all  the 
licentious  epigrams  are  collected  in  an 
appendix ;  so  that,  as  he  says,  you 
have  them  all  together  ''at  one  fell 
swoop."  The  youthful  mind  is  thus 
directed  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
hi^e  pile  of  impuri^,  which,  in  its 
ori^al  difiiision,  mi^ht  have  produced 
little  mischief,  or  perhaps  have  escaped 
notice  altogether.  I  am  not  now  oe- 
coming  the  apologist  of  abuse.  I  la- 
ment that  the  ucentiousness  com- 
plained of  should  exist  at  all;  but 
again  I  repeat,  nothing  human  is  ex- 


This  was  affixed  as  » 


•  Disraeli,  Curiosit.  of  Lit.,  Ed.  1838,  p.  2^1. 
t  Tit.  Petron.  Arb.  Satyr.  Evaem.,  p.  521,  Ed.  1669. 
motto  to  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Shakspeare's  time. 
1  Cic.  Orat.  in  Pisonem. 
§  Law's  Absolute  Unlawfohxess,  kc,  p.  10,  Ed*  1726. 
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empt  from  it ;  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree it  pervades  everj'  department  of 
the  social  system,  **as  where's  that 
palace,  whereunto  foul  things  some- 
times intrude  not  ?" 

To  set  forward  evil  alone,  and  to 
suppress  good,  is  to  misrepresent  truth. 
Let  a  man  of  average  respectability  bo 
taken  from  the  ranlcs  of  society.  Let 
a  censor  be  appointed  to  keep  a  regis- 
ter, for  twelve  months,  of  every  act  of 
folly,  violence,  or  immorality,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  surveillance  may  be  ^ilty 
of;  but  to  take  no  note  of  any  shining 
virtue,  any  noble  or  Christian  senti- 
ment, any  good  or  benevolent  action, 
by  which  faults  and  weaknesses  may 
be  redeemed  or  balanced.  The  por- 
trait thus  presented  will  be  as  revolting 
in  its  features,  as  faithless  in  the  resem- 
blance. Reason  will  at  once  discard 
the  ungenerous  libel,  and  perceive  that 
nothing  can  be  correctly  drawn  with- 
out a  iair  consideration  of  all  its  com- 
ponent qualities. 

When  Greorge  Colman  was  examin- 
ed before  the  Committee  of  the  Uouso 
of  Commons  on  the  Dramatic  Inquiry 
question,  he  was  asked  whether  he  dis- 
approved of  the  number  of  expletive 
dammes,  &c.,  scattered  through  John 
Bull.  He  replied  that  he  did  very 
much  disapprove  of  them,  but  that  ho 
was  then  younger  and  less  given  to 
think  seriously.  **  Then,  Mr.  Colman," 
said  the  chairman,  "you  repent  of 
having  written  that  comedy  ?"  **  No," 
answered  the  author,  **  1  am  not  at 
all  sorry  to  have  made  a  good  pudding, 
although  I  much  regret  there  should 
be  any  bad  plumbs  in  it."  It  is  clearly 
impossible  to  act  in  one  play,  or  bring 
together  at  one  time,  all  the  objection- 
able passages  which  may  be  culfcd  from 
one  thousand.  If  this  could  be  dono 
the  purpose  of  playing  would  be  sadly 
perverted,  and  on  this  plan  everj^thing 
good  or  useful  would  entirely  chango 
Its  character.  Clothes  are  wholesome 
and  decent,  but  if  any  one  was  to  place 
his  whole  wardrobe  on  his  back  at  once 
he  would  be  smothered.  Fire  is  both 
coniforUible  and  salutary,  but  if  all  the 
coals  in  the  cellar  were  heaped  upon  the 

frato  together  the  house  would  be 
urnt  down.  It  is  good  to  be  hospita- 
ble and  entertain  our  friends,  but  the 
man  who  exhausts  his  fortune  in  a 
single  banquet  would  have  to  imitate 
the  suicide  of  Apicius  to  escape  coming 
on  the  parish. 
Law,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on 


the  *<  Unlawfulness  of  the  Stage," 
builds  much  on  the  well  known  passage 
from  Archbishop  Tillotson's  Sermcni 
"  On  the  Evil  of  corrupt  Communis 
cations;"  which  passage  he  mutilates 
and  quotes  unfairly,  jiving  entirely  a 
different  meaning  to  it  by  ^ving  out 
the  context.  In  this  example  he  has 
been  followed  by  a  whole  lecion  of  leas 
eminent  disciples.  In  Biwop  Wat- 
son's charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
in  1795,  the  following  passage  bears  so 
directly  on  this  point  tnat  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fall  upon  any  reasoning 
more  applicable : — 

"  When  men  are  desirous  of  forming 
systems,  they  are  apt  to  collect  together 
a  number  of  texts,  which,  being  tMen  as 
abstract  propositions,  seem  to  establish 
the  point ;  but  which,  when  interpreted 
by  the  context,  appear  to  have  no  re- 
lation to  it.  There  is  no  greater  source 
of  error  than  this  practice  ;  it  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  Christian  Church  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  it  still  prevails.  Bj 
stringing  together  detached  sentences, 
an  Ausonius  may  compel  the  chaste 
Virgil  to  furnish  materials  for  an  inde- 
cent poem ;  and  from  the  Bible  itself 
a  system  of  impiety  might,  by  such 
means,  be  extracted." 

In  Coleridge's  **  Literary  Remains," 
under  the  section  so  happily  desig- 
nated *'  Text  Sparring,"  he  introduces, 
from  Dr.  Donne,  another  yery  appo- 
site quotation : — 

*<  Sentences  in  Scripture,  like  hairs 
in  horses*  tails,  concur  in  one  root  of 
beauty  and  strength,  but  being  plucked 
out,  one  by  one,  serve  only  for  springes 
and  snares." 

The  practice  of  garbling  quotations^ 
to  suit  a  particular  purpose,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  reprehended.  Those  who 
adopt  it  are  neither  manly  enemies  nor 
honest  rcasoners.  That  such  ultra- 
dogmatists  as  Frynne,  Collier,  Bed- 
fonl,  and  the  followers  of  that  schoolt 
should  fight  with  these  weapons  is  natu- 
ral, but  that  the  author  of  two  such 
rational  works  as  the  "  Serious  Call " 
and  Christian  Perfection,"  should  do 
so,  is  equally  strange  and  sorrowful. 
Yet  we  may  recollect  (and  it  helps  to 
solve  the  mystcr}')>  that  Law,  though 
a  pious,  worthy  man,  and  a  sound 
scholar,  had  suflcrcd  his  vigorous  mind 
to  be  darkly  clouded  by  the  visions  of 
Jacob  Behmcn ;  and  that  he  believed 
the  speculations  and  edited  the  works 
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of  that  most  inconceivable  of  all  on- 
thusiasts.  Law  was  a  non-juring 
clergyman,  and  this  sacrifice  of  interest 
to  conscience  may  be  taken  as  a  very 
fair  test  of  integrity.  He  refused  also 
to  draw  any  emolument  from  the  sale 
of  his  numerous  works,  and  once,  with 
much  reluctance,  received  two  hundred 
guineas  from  his  bookseller.  The  ele- 
ments of  Jacob  Behmen's  Theology 
may  be  collected  from  his  "  Aurora" 
(published  in  1612),  but  with  this 
qualification,  that  he  himself  declares 
the  mysteries  of  this  book  are  incom- 
prehensible to  mere  mortals,  without 
the  aid  of  special  inspiration.  As,  in 
most  matters,  opinions  are  divided,  so 
are  they  tolerably  various  in  the  case  of 
Jacob  Behmen,  for  while  some  writers 
consider  him  eminently  wise  and  pious, 
others  designate  him,  in  flat  terms,  an 
Atheist.  NichoUs  (Lit.  Anec.)  calls 
Law  himself  *'  the  celebrated  my  stick,** 
and  Dr.  Bees  pronounces  him  **a 
visionary." 

Misquotation  may  proceed  from 
three  causes :  ignorance,  carelessness, 
or  wilful  preiudice  ;  but  as  none  of  the 
parties  imphcated  in  the  present  case 
can  be  suspected  of  either  of  the  two 
first,  their  advocates  must  deliver  them 
from  the  latter  and  more  serious 
charge,  by  such  arguments  as  they  may 
find  most  available. 

Law  classes  the  avocation  of  the 
actor  in  the  same  respectable  category 
with  that  of  the  common  thief.  Dr. 
Witherspoon  says  plainly  he  would  as 
soon  sit  in  company  with  a  highway- 
man. Dr.  Styles  affirms  it  to  be  im- 
possible that  an  actor  can  be  respect- 
able ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  de- 
clares that  the  opinion  of  mankind  has 
consigned  this  wretched  class  of  beings 
to  infamy.  All  this  is  mere  scurrilous 
abuse,  and  carries  with  it  its  own  cure. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  conversation 
between  George  III.  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Warburton  and 
Louth  controversy,  in  the  library  of 
Buckingham  House.  The  King  asked 
Dr.  Johnson  what  he  thought  of  it. 
He  replied,  **  I  do  not  know  which  of 
them  calls  names  best."  The  King 
agreed  with  this,  and  added,  "You 
do  not  think,  then.  Dr.  Johnson,  there 
was  much  argument  in  the  case  ?" 
Johnson  said,  *'  he  did  not  think  there 
was."     "  Why,  truly,"  rejoined  the 


King,  •*  when  once  it  comes  to  calling 
names,  argument  is  pretty  well  at  an 
end." 

The  Rev.  John  Duncan,  writing  in 
1787,*  says,  "  the  very  design  of  plays 
obliges  those  who  compose  them  to  re- 
present none  but  vicious  passions/'  It 
IS  superfluous  to  comment  on  such  a 
premise,  which  is  a  flight  beyond 
even  Collier  or  Bedford.  In  the 
same  pamphlet  he  deals  heavily  in 
**  judgments,"  a  favourite  topic  with 
this  class  of  writers,  and  quotes  the 
burning  of  the  theatre  at  Amsterdam 
while  the  audience  were  in  it ;  the 
Burwell  tragedy,  in  1727,  when  eighty 
persons  were  burned  in  a  barn  while 
looking  at  a  puppet  show ;  and  "  a  ter- 
rible fire  in  Wapping,  by  a  pitch  kettle 
boiling  over,  all  hands  belonging  to  the 
yard  having  run  into  the  street  to  see 
a  dancing  bear."  He  sums  up  as  fol- 
lows :  "If  God  had  no  hand  in  any  of 
these  evils,  it  is  evident  he  had  none  in 
preserving  them."  It  is  certainly  not 
easy  to  parry  such  a  sweeping  lunge 
as  this,  which  may  convince  those  who 
understand  it,  and  afibrds  a  specimen 
of  antithesis  wide  enough  to  embrace 
all  human  casualties. 

Another  favourite  ground  taken  up 
by  the  anti-dramatists  is,  that  plays 
must  be  evil  because  they  represent 
fictitious  events,  and  embody  imaginary 
characters ;  consequently  they  are  sub- 
versive of  truth.  Dr.  Witherspoon 
carries  this  to  the  extent  of  saying,  that 
"  the  habit  of  delineating  bad  passions, 
must  convert  the  actor  into  the  mons- 
ter he  represents  ;  and  that  players, 
in  consequence  of  their  profession,  ap- 
pearing continually  in  an  assumed  cha- 
racter, or  being  employed  in  preparing 
to  assume  it,  must  lose  all  sense  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth."  It  would  be  equally 
as  reasonable  to  say  that  lawyers  must 
cease  to  be  honest,  respectable  men, 
because,  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties, 
they  are  frec^uently  retained  as  the  ad- 
vocates of  thieves,  swindlers,  and  other 
malefactors.  But  if  an  actor  is  to  be- 
come wicked  by  'personating  a  bad 
character,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  he 
shall  be  restored  to  virtue  by  repre- 
senting a  good  one  ;  so  that  if  the 
manager  gives  him  an  equal  chance, 
his  moral  pretensions  will  be  pretty 
much,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  where 
they  were  when  it  began.     According 
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to  Dr.  Witlierspooii'fl  dootrine,  poor 
Sandford  must  nave  been  a  monster  of 
iniquity.  He  was  the  Spagnoletto  of  the 
stage  in  Charles  the  Second's  time ;  and 
neither  audience  nor  manager  would 
tolerate  him  in  anything  but  a  deadly 
tyrant  or  a  desperate  cut-throat.* 
**A  player,"  says  Sir  Richard  Baker 
(Theatrum  Redivivum,  p.  43),  **  acts 
the  part  of  Solomon,  but  is  never  the 
wiser  for  acting  his  part ;  why  then 
should  he  be  thought  the  wickeder  for 
acting  the  part  of^ero>  or  the  moro 
blasphemous  for  acting  the  part  of 
Porjjhyrie."  Plutarch  Quotes  a  say- 
ing of  Gorgias4  who  called  tragedies, 
<'such  cheats,  wherein  he  that  did  cheat 
was  juster  than  he  that  did  not  cheat, 
and  ho  that  was  cheated  was  wiser 
than  he  that  was  not  cheated ;"  which 
apparent  riddle  Erasmus  thus  inter- 
prets in  his  apothegms :  "  Tragedy 
deceives  us  while  it  handleth  feigned 
arguments  with  such  artifice  that  wo 
believe  them  true.  And  the  poet,  who 
by  deceiving  profits  us,  seems  the  more 
just,  and  that  spectator  the  wiser,  who, 
by  feigned  fable,  learns  what  is  truly 
honest  and  dishonest.'* 

Plato  objects  to  the  poets  generally, 
that  by  constantly  embodying  the  ac- 
tions of  wicked  men,  whose  sentiments 
they  have  a  mind  to  express,  they  con« 
tract,  at  length,  those  corrupt  manners 
which  they  represent  daily  in  their  imi- 
tations. |  Quintilian,  speaking  of  come- 
dies, says,  <*  Frequent  imitation  com- 
municates itself  ut  length  to  their  mo- 
rals."§  But  neither  Plato  nor  Quin- 
tilian,  though  wise  in  their  generation, 
are  uniformly  infallible  in  their  deduc- 
tions. 

Coming  nearer  to  our  own  days,  the 
two  most  unwearied  of  modem  histrio- 


mafltiges  are  the  ReT.  W*  Beiiy  of  Shef!. 
field,  and  the  Bey.  Dr.  Styles  of 
Brighton.  Both  have  been  in  the  field 
upwards  of  forty  years,  the  one  with 
an  annual  sermon,  the  other  in  aa 
essay,  multiplied  through  four  or  five 
editions. 

Dr.  Styles,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Essay  against  the  Stage,  tc^  yoong 
men  to  reject,  in  the  dioice  of  a  wift, 
every  woman  who  has  been  five  times 
at  the  theatre  in  the  course  of  the  Imsfe 
two  years  of  her  life.  *'  Avoidy"  wm 
he,  y  a  theatrical  female  as  you  would 
avoid  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  "(| 

"  They  may  do  wen  fat  * !* ten  or  iaati. 
But,  beliere  ms,  they*U  nercr  tuk»  wlvtn** 

Here  is  indeed  a  trolv  ori|^inal  code 
of  morality,  which,  while  it  protects 
wives  from  infootion,  allows  sisters  and 
aunts  to  imbibe  poison  without  re* 
morse. 

It  has  been  charged  against  Stvlei^ 
and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  whue  ia« 
suing  his  diatribes  against  the  staffe^  he 
was  seen  in  the  saloons  and  lobbies  of 
Drury-lane  and  Covent  Garden,  wbidi 
caused  much  remark,  and  no  little 
merriment  among  the  ungodly.  For  our 
part,  we  see  nothing  to  object  to  in 
this.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
doctor's  motive  for  thrusting  his  head 
into  the  lion's  den  could  be  no  other 
than  a  very  proper  anxiety  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  vice  he  had  desoribedt 
and  to  verify  his  authorities  by  per* 
sonal  observation.  Such  experiments 
are  highly  honourable,  although  some- 
times perilous,  of  which  we  once  knew 
fatal  and  heroic  instance.  A  young 
surgeon,  in  the  Mediterranean  amT» 
during  the  last  war,  an  enthusiast  in 
medical  science,  inoculated  himself  with 


*  On  the  French  stage  tho  prescriptive  costume  of  your  regular  stage  villain  is» 
or  uflcd  to  be,  a  pair  of  red  Btockings.  In  England  he  always  assumes  an  enomiHU 
black  wig  and  whiskers,  which  ocoasioncd  King  Charles,  who  was  swarthy  and 
beetle-browed,  to  exclaim,  *'  What  is  the  reason  we  never  see  a  rogue  in  the  play 
but,  odds  fish  1  they  clap  me  a  huge  black  perriwig  upon  him,  when  it  is  well  known  the 
greatest  rogue  in  England  wears  a  fair  one  ?"  \vhat  personal  friend  or  foe  bb  Ma- 
jester  alluded  to  it  is  now  difficult  to  decide.  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  been  often 
named  as  the  complimentcil  individual. 

t  Do  Audicndts  Poctis.  Gorgias  was  a  famous  orator  and  sophist  of  Leontiam 
(now  Lontini)  in  Sicily.     lie  lived  above  100  years,  and  died  B.  c.  400. 

I  Plato  De  Ropiib.  L.  iti.  §  Quint.  Inst.  Orat. 

|l  Dr.  Styles's  idea  is  not  original.     He  might  have  found  it  in  Juvenal  :.— 

^— *  Caaeif  an  habent,  ipecUmU  toti* , 

Qaod  Kcunu  amet,  quodqoe  inde  ezceipere  potilf  r* 

But  let  it  be  remembered  that  Juvenal  was  a  professed  satirist,  and  wrote  in 
age  of  unexampled  impurity. 
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the  plague,  and  recoyered.  He  re- 
peated the  expenment,  and  died.  Both 
doctors  played  an  unequal  game>  with 
the  chances  heavily  against  them.  The 
divine  was  more  fortunate  than  the  son 
of  JEsculapius,  but  the  risk  outweighed 
the  profit.  Had  he  fallen,  his  defeat 
would  have  brought  more  scandal  on 
his  cause  than  his  essays  have  produced 
good. 

Expediency' appears  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing shibboleth  of  the  enemies 
of  the  stage  in  this  long-protracted 
struggle,  this  never-endmg  quastio 
vexata.  Even  theological  rancour  is 
exchanged  for  temporary  harmony. 
Rigid  Puritans,  austere  Calvinists,  fol- 
lowers of  Whitfield,  Wesley,  and  evan- 
gelical Episcopalians,  on  this  unhappy 
and  excepted  topic,  make  common 
cause  with  their  deadliest  opponents ; 
and  contract  alliances  with  ancient 
Fathers,  Popes,  Cardinals,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Prelates,  Jesuits,  and  Friars ;  to 
say  nothing  of  heathen  philosophers, 
and  ribald  poets ;  a  community  of  opi- 
nion which,  on  every  other  occasion, 
they  would  shrink  from,  as  from  the 
touch  of  the  torpedo,  or  the  embrace 
of  the  boa-constrictor.  They  even 
go  so  far  as  to  enlist  Rousseau  m  their 
ranks,  and  send  him  forth  against  us 
as  one  of  their  favourite  champions.* 
The  avowed  deist,  the  half  atheist,  the 
pseudo-philanthropist,  the  devotee  of 
nature,  who,  while  he  pretended  to 
love  the  whole  human  race,  abandoned 
hb  children  to  a  foundling  hospital,  and 
endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct  on 
what  he  called  moral  principles;  the 
coarse  and  sensual  libertine,  whose 
mock  refinement  and  morbid  sentimen- 
tality confound  vice  with  virtue,  and 
grossness  with  delicacy,  until  simple 
minds  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other,  or  separate  the  truth 
from  the  falsehood  ;  in  fine,  the  waver- 
ing, "  self- torturing  sophist,  wild  Rous- 
seau," as  he  is  justly  denominated  by 
a  mighty  genius  of  our  own  time,  who 
too  much,  and  too  lamentably,  resem- 
bled him  in  more  than  one  point  of 
character.  I  care  little  for  his  genius, 
as  his  admirers  are  pleased  to  call  it, 
or  his  flow  of  language,  or  his  ingenious 
subtleties:  unsettled  himself,  his  object 
is  to  unsettle  his  readers,and  by  arguing 
now  on  one  side,  and  now  on  the  other. 


to  leave  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
scepticism.  Fortunately,  *he  is  little 
read  in  these  days,  but  can  such  writ- 
ings do  any  good  ?  It  is  impossible  ; 
nor  can  we  believe  that  any  human 
being  was  ever  made  wiser,  happier,  or 
better,  by  these  tormenting  paradoxes, 
which  excite  and  bewilder,  but  neither 
convince  nor  refresh  the  understanding. 
Christian  ministers  assert  gravely,  that 
the  stage  is  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  and  support  their  as- 
sertion with  the  opinion  of  a  profligate 
infidel,  whose  life  illustrated  his  unbe- 
lief, and  who  alternately  extolled  or 
derided  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the 
character  of  its  Divine  founder. 

If  an  advocate  of  the  theatre  tendered 
the  evidence  of  Hume  or  Gibbon,  who 
have  both  written  in  its  favour,  an  ulula- 
tus  would  be  raised  about  hb  ears,  which 
would  *<  make  the  welkin  ring,"  He 
would  be  preached  down,  and  proclaim- 
ed, at  every  market-cross :  **  What," 
they  would  exclaim,  *'  must  be  the  in« 
herent  weakness  of  the  cause  which  b 
driven  to  such  defenders  ?"  But  either 
Hume  or  Gibbon,  in  point  of  personal 
respectability,  would  outweigh  a  whole 
ffeneration  of  Rousseaus.  Both,  al- 
though unhappily  not  Christian  be- 
lievers, were  consistent  and  moral  in 
conduct,  honourable  and  amiable  in  aU 
the  relations  of  social  life.  It  would 
equally  insult  their  memories  as  men, 
and  degrade  their  pretensions  as  scho- 
lars, to  place  them,  for  a  moment,  in 
comparison  with  the  rambling,  incom- 
prehensible charlatan,  whose  mind 
was  such  a  jumble  that  he  scarcely 
knew  what  he  thought  or  felt  himself; 
who  wrote  to-day  what  he  denied  to« 
morrow;  whose  opinions  were  more 
variable  than  the  shadow  of  the  aspen, 
and  whose  best  apology  is  to  be  found 
in  the  plea  of  a  disordered  intellect. 
Looking  back  on  our  early  days,  there 
are  few  things  Mq  regret  more  than  the 
time  we  wasted  in  reading  hb  sophis- 
tries, and  the  impression  they  then 
made  on  us.  That  Rousseau  stands 
conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  our  ene- 
mies, is  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
stage,  at  which  we  may  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly. We  should  have  grieved  sincerely 
to  have  found  him  in  the  list  of  its 
supporters;  and  if  we  had,  we  should  as 
soon  have  though  of  quoting  Spinosa, 


c 


*  It  is  distressing  to  see  such  respectable  authorities  as  Rowland  Hill  and  Hannah 
More  condescending  to  the  evidence  of  Rousseau. 
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Vanini,  or  yoltaire,  on  a  question  of 
theolojrv. 

The  sum  of  all  appears  to  be,  that 
both  parties,  in  this  long  fiuarrel,  ran 
intoextremes;  the  one  extolling  unduly 
what  is  rather  recreation  than  disci- 
pline, and  the  other  demanding  aboli- 
tion instead  of  wholesome  censoi*ship. 
People  in  general  go  to  the  theatre  to 
be  amused  rather  than  sermonized, 
and  while  amusements  are  tolerated, 
with  all  its  faults,  it  may  raidc  among 
the  highest  and  best. 

As  there  are  bad  plays,  so  arc  there 
pernicious  doctrines  in  morals,  and  sad 
mistakes  in  religious  expositions.  But 
the  intrinsic  (jualities  of  anything  can- 
not be  altered  because  caprice,  dege- 
neracy, or  wilful  error  may  abuse  them. 
The  noblest  arts  and  sciences  have  all 
been  misapplied.  The  faculty  of  rea- 
soning has  Ijeen  used  to  rtuse  falsehood 
on  the  pedestal  of  truth.  But  is  true 
reli<rion  less  j)ure,  because*  it  has  been 
misinteq)reted  ?  Is  architecture  cri- 
miual  because  the  Tower  of  Babel  was 


once  attempted  ?  Is  the  sublime  genius 
of  Xeuxis  or  Apclles  to  be  condemned 
because  Chseropnanes*  and  Parrhasinsf 
painted  licentious  pictures?  Is  the 
''Transfiguration"  of  Raphael,  or  the 
"  Last  Supper"  of  Paul  Veronese,  less 
worthy  of  admiration.bccause  Julio  Ro- 
mano invented  designs  too  indecent  to  be 
even  named  ?  Or  are  the  sublime  com- 
positions of  Homer,  Pindar,  Virgil,  or 
Milton  to  be  banished,  because  Pietro 
Aretino  prostituted  the  muse  of  poetry 
to  illustrate  the  iilthy  cfibrts  of  an  oo- 
scene  painter  ?  j:  If  abuse  be  admitted 
as  an  argument  for  abolidon,  it  will  be 
diOicult  to  aflix  a  boundary,  or  name 
an  exception  to  this  overwhelming  sen- 
tence. Little  will  be  left  to  exercise 
the  faculties  or  employ  the  time.  Man 
will  cease  to  be  (as  he  has  been  some- 
times described)  a  tool-making  or  even 
a  cooking  individual,  and  will  sink  lite- 
rally down  to  the  definition  of  PlatOjy 
animal  hipes  implume,  a  two-legged 
animal  without  leathers. 


•  Plutarch  de  Aud.  Pootis. 

t  Plin.  Lib.  xxxv.  ;  Sueton.  in  Vit.  Tib.  C.  xliv. 

j  Sec  Vite  dei  Pittori,  di  Vasari.  Pt.  3,  p.  302.  Romano  would  have  been  put 
to  death  by  Pope  Clement  VII.,  if  he  had  not  fled  from  Uomo  and  taken  refuge  at 
l^Iantua.  (Lamotte's  Essay  on  Poetry  and  Painting).  The  famous  engraver. 
Marc  Antonio  of  Bologna,  took  off  prints  from  these  designs  of  Romano,  for  which 
ho  was  imprisoned,  and  released  at  the  intercession  of  Cardinal  Medicis.  At  the 
sack  of  Rome,  by  the  ConNtahle  Bourbon,  he  lost  every  thing  he  was  possessed  of, 
and  died  a  miserable  vagrant.  Of  Aretino,  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  after 


addition  to  the 
Rembrandt,  **  Lot 
House,  and  the 
whole  series  by  Romain  de  llooge,  for  Basnage*s  History  of  the  Bible. 
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WABK    WATER   VCrSUS  COLD  ;     OR,    A    VISIT    TO    WARHRRUKN    IN    PRUSSIAN    AND 

GRiEFENBERO  IN    AUSTRIAN   SILESIA. 


IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  H. 


As  we  approached  the  long-drawn- 
out  village  of  Freiwaldau^  lying  in 
varied  wnthings  in  the  windings  of  the 
valley,  a  great,  clumsy,  yellow,  new 
house,  seated  on  the  rising  ground  be- 
yond the  little  river,  and  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  several  others  of  respec- 
table dimensions  and  recent  construc- 
tion, was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the 
little  boor  who  drove  me,  as  the 
**8chloss,"  or  residence  of  the  great 
Priessnitz  himself  1  This,  I  afterwards 
found  out,  was  an  error  ;  for  though  it 
was,  indeed,  the  property  of  Priessnitz, 
and  built  by  means  of  some  of  his  large 
accumulated  gains,  it  has  been  let  by 
him  to  another  individual,  who  has 
turned  it  into  a  lodging-house,  and 
carries  on  the  water  operations  within 
it ;  for  these,  it  seems,  are  practised  in 
nearly  all  the  great  lodging-houses  here, 
and  not  merely  in  one  large  central  es- 
tablishment, as  in  most  of  the  German 
baths.  As  only  simple  fresh  water  is 
requisite,  and  this  abounds  hereabouts 
to  a  wonderful  degree — a  clear,  full, 
rapidly -rushing  stream  running  right 
down  through  the  valley  and  village, 
and  springs  without  number  present- 
ing themselves  all  around — nearly  every 
house  of  moderate  pretensions  can  ac- 
commodate its  inmates  with  all  the 
appliances  necessary  for  "  the  water 
cure." 

Freiwaldau  is  the  post-town  of  Gra- 
fenberg,  and  a  very  much  more  con- 
siderable place  than  the  latter.  When 
my  driver  had  deposited  me  at  the 
little  inn,  and  for  a  good  while  after,  I 
erroneously  fancied  myself  in  Grafen- 
berg,  as  it  was  thither  I  had  bargained 
to  be  taken  ;  but  I  found  out  afterwards 
that  Freiwaldau  is  the  point  where  all 
strangers,  who  have  not  already  secured 
lodgings,  stop ;  as  it  is  hei'e  the  inns,  pro- 
perly so  called,  are  all  situated.  There 
have  been  much  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand patients  in  Grafenberg  and  Frei- 
waldau together  this  season,  the  num- 
ber being,  as  I  was  assured,  greater 
than  had  ever  been  known  before ;  proof 
sufficient  that  there  is  a  large  and  in- 
creasing portion  of  llie  public  who 
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have  unbounded  confidence  in  the  cu- 
rative powers  of  water,  as  well  as  that 
the  fame  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
water-creed  is  by  no  means  on  the 
wane;  however  violently  the  former 
may  have  been  impugned,  or  the  latter 
attempted  to  be  depreciated. 

That  water  is  really  a  very  effective 
remedial  agent,  and  one  of  the  most 
genendly  applicable  (though  by  no 
means  the  panacea  some  would  fain 
have  it  to  be),  is  now  at  length,  I  be- 
lieve, admitted  by  all  those  who  are 
enabled,  by  suitable  knowledge  and 
experience,  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
on  the  matter.  That  it  is  a  dangerous 
one  if  tampered  with  in  a  spirit  of  igno- 
rance or  temerity,  is  equally  applicable 
to  it  and  every  other  powerful  and 
efficient  remedy.  When  I  speak  of  its 
indubitable  efficacy  in  a  large  number 
of  "  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  I 
allude,  of  course,  not  merely  to  the 
use  of  water  alone,  however  variously 
and  energetically  employed,  but  to  its 
use  in  connexion  with  all  the  influen- 
ces of  diet,  exercise,  healthful  air,  pro- 
longed release  from  business,  and  a 
general  change  of  habits,  by  which  its 
asrency  is'^so  powerfully  promoted. 
Without  these  simultaneous  modifying 
conditions,  indeed,  not  only  are  its 
chances  of  doing  good  immensely  de- 
creased, but  the  danger  of  its  free  em- 
ployment indefinitely  augmented. 

With  its  shadowy  and  unsubstantial, 
though  still  fashionable,  rival,  Homoeo- 
pathy, "  the  water  cure"  has  nothing 
in  common,  except  in  the  enforcement 
of  a  severe  but  rational  system  of  diet, 
and  in  the  circumstance  that  its  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  have  been  gene- 
rally those  who,  from  ignorance  of  the 
human  frame,  and  of  the  true  nature 
and  condition  of  its  functions  in  health 
and  disease,  might  be  supposed  to  bo 
the  least  competent  judges  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  remedies.  Theoretical  to 
the  last  degree,  and  resting  on  an  ex- 
aggeration of  an  arbitrarily  selected, 
insulated,  and  inadequate  principle, 
homcBopathy  makes  quite  boundless  de- 
mands on  our  faith  as  a  science  ;  and 
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when  proceeding  to  practise,  it  is  guided 
by  such  vague,   fanciful,  and  childish 
analogies,  and  incredibly  rash  generalis- 
ations, as  have,  perhaps,   never  been 
equalled  even  in  the  lax  logic  of  the 
noble  band  of  charlatans.      To  read 
some  of  Hahnemann's  own  accounts  of 
the  grounds   of  his  confidence  in  the 
imputed  influences  of  cert-iin  pet  reme- 
dies, where  casual  coincidences  are  tri- 
umphantly exhibited  as  indubitable  and 
inevitable  effects^  is  quite  humiliating, 
and  makes  one  blush  for  the  gullibility 
of  human  nature,  and  its   degrading 
proncness  to  the  most  ludicrous  self- 
deception.     A  recent  experiment  on  a 
very  large  scale,  made  in  one  of  the 
hospitals  of  Vienna  bv  one  of  the  most 
fair  and  philosophical  physicians  there, 
seems  to  set  the  claims  of  this  system 
of  delusion   for  ever  at  rust.     A  very 
Lirge  numl>er  of  patients  with  inflam- 
mation   of  the    lungs    were    treated 
homceopathically,    and   again    in    an 
equally  large  number  nothing  was  done 
beyond   giving  a  little  gum-water  at 
the  utmost,  and  the  ri'sult^  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  ;  the  nuuiber  of  deaths, 
which  were  small,    identical ;  proving 
to  a  demonstration  the  entirely  negii- 
live  nature  of  the  hifniitessimal  doses, 
when  such  are  adhered  to  in  g(X)d  faith, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  prt'teivduns 
of  the  gL'nuine  homdHipath.     That  po- 
tent dru^s  in  verv  sensilile  and  even 
deletiTious  <piantities,  and  cxtri'mely 
concentrated  form,  are  ot\eu  adminis. 
tered  by  the  soi  disant  iniinitessimalist 
is  now  indubitable;  and  though  such 
duplicity  complicates  the  investigation 
and  throws  gn>at  additional  difliculty 
in  the  way  of  the  honest  inquirer  into 
the  '*  inflnitessimals  of  similarity,*'  yet 
has  it  not,  in  the  long  run,  prevented 
the  detection  of  the  flimsinuss  of  the 
dcK'trine  and  utterly  nugatory  nature 
of  the  practice. 

Still,  like  all  other  popular  delusions, 
homoeopathy  has  its  gniin  of  truth  at 
bottom  ;  and  though  this  has  bei'n 
magnified  most  enormously,  and  the 
theor}'  built  on  it  most  indiscriiiiinatel/ 
and  erroneously  applied,  the  thing  has, 
neverthek'ss,  done  good,  an<l  more  es- 
pecially in  England,  by  oiK.'ning  the 
eyes  of  the,  public  to  the  j)osslbility  of 
doing  without  the  incessant  use  of 
medicine  in  large  an<l  violent  doses. 
There  is  much  reason  to  think  that 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  have  at  least 
in  nowise  suffered  in  health  and 
strength   in   ronsoquence   of  the  re- 


duction in  the  millionfl  of  pills  and 
draughts  with  which  valetudinarians 
used  to  drench  themselves  withal ;  and 
that  homoeopathy,   with  its  judicious 
regimen  and  negative  medication,  is 
quite  a  laudable  piece  of  quackery,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Morrisson  and 
the  drastic  school.     And  even  in  in- 
ternal inflammatory  attacks  it  has  in- 
directly  done  good  service ;  the  just 
appreciation  of  the  powers  of  Nature 
having  been  largely,  though  uninten- 
tionally revived  under  its  influence, 
and  the  important  fact  recognised,  by 
means  of  comparative  trials  on  an  ex* 
tensive  scale — viz.,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  just  no  medicine  at  all  is  safer 
and  more  satisfactory  in  its  results  than 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  potent  reme- 
dies, directed  rather  against  the  name 
of  a  disease  than  against  the  actual 
condition  of  the  individual  sufferer  at 
the  moment,  or  in  duo  relation  to  the 
amount  of  his  vital  or  reactive  power. 
But,  having  now  done  its  office,  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn,  that  like  all  other 
exaggerations,  mystifleations,  and  one- 
sided theories,   homoeopathy   is  little 
likely  to  maintain  its  ground  much 
longer  in  the  face  of  common  sense 
and  enlightened  ex])erience.     Indeed 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  people 
should  go  on  for  ever  believing,  on  the 
most  inadequate  proof,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  unheard-of  powers  in  familiar 
medicines,  and  even  in  our  simplest 
condim(>nts  in  daily  use,  by  the  mere 
whimsical  reduction  of  their  dose  to  an 
inconceivably   minute  fraction  ;    nor 
j'ct  that  they  should  for  over  persevere 
in  ignoring  the  powers  of  unaided  and 
undisturlxid  nature. 

Such  ill-grounded  and  fantastic  sys- 
tems, thou^ii  very  attractive  to  ama- 
teur practitioners,  as  well  from  their 
boaste<l  simplicity  as  from  the  facility 
and  sup{)osed  saieness  of  thoJr  applica- 
tion to  disease,  are  yet  not  without 
their  dark  side  in  the  eyes  of  the  true 
philanthropist;  for  the  flattering  re- 
ception they  meet  with  from  the  pub^ 
lie,  so  long  as  they  arc  a  novelty, 
holds  out  a  premium  to  indolence,  and 
damps  the  ardour  of  scientific  investi- 
gation.  And  even  eventually,  when 
they  have  been  exploded,  their  mischief 
is  not  at  an  end,  as  they  leave  the 
minds  of  their  previous  recipients  less 
capable  of  faith  in  the  true  resoaroos 
of  art,  and  often  utterly  sceptical  as 
to  all  the  means  for  the  diminution  of 
physical  suffering  with  which  a  boun- 
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tiful  Providence  has  rewarded  the 
earnest  and  persevering  search  of  so 
man/  centuries. 

From  the  dreamy  character  of  the 
Grerman  mind,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  yields  itself  up  to  shadowy 
proofs  and  faint  analogies,  one  might 
nave  supposed  that  this  fine-drawn 
theory  would  have  found  the  most  con. 
genial  soil  in  this  country ;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  does  not  promise  to  take  firm 
root  even  here.  I  recollect  well,  that 
when  in  this  jpart  of  the  world  twenty 
years  ago,  it  was  in  a  very  sickly, 
struggling  condition ;  and  the  shoots 
which  it  has  made  in  the  intermediate 
period  are  already  shrinking  and  dying 
away.  I  have  it  on  the  unquestionable 
authority  of  those  who  deal  in  the 
Hahnemannic  medicine  in  the  some- 
what central  city  where  I  at  present 
reside,  that  the  demand  for  them  is 
sadly  on  the  wane ;  and  another  indi- 
cation of  its  sensiblj-felt  decline  may 
be  detected  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
recent  attempt  to  bolster  it  up  by  com- 
bining its  practice  with  that  of  the 
water  cure,  as  has  been  done  with  re- 
markable pecuniary  success  by  a  well- 
known  fugitive  democratic  divine  who 
is  now  trading  largely  on  the  mon- 
strous compound  in  that  land  of  free- 
dom and  paradise  of  quacks — America. 

To  Grifenberg  persons  of  every  kind 
and  colour  resort.  Here  are  to  be 
seen  Russians,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Grermans,  French,  and  English,  in 
search  of  that  easily  forfeited  and  diffi- 
cultly acquired  treasure,  health  ;  nay, 
even  two  black  men  are  on  record 
amongst  its  recent  visitors  I 

As  my  great  object  here  was  to  see 
the  renowned  Priessnitz,  the  self- 
taught  peasant  doctor,  although  the 
day  was  already  far  advanced,  I  sallied 
faiiik  in  search  of  him,  after  having 
secured  my  quarters  in  the  uncouth 
little  inn  in  the  square  of  Freiwaldau, 
and  subsequently  lost  some  time  and 
temper  at  the  post-office  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  obtain  a  letter  which  I  felt 
certain  had  already  arrived.  The  ill- 
mannered,  indolent  official,  however, 
would  not  look  for  it  then,  though  it 
was  soon  afterwards  discovered  when 
it  was  too  late,  and  sent  after  me  to 
Dresden.  Making  my  way  across  the 
town,  and  over  me  rapid  stream  be- 
hind it,  I  commenced  the  long  and 
somewhat  fatijruin^  ascent  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  which  leads  up  to  Gra- 
f^nberg.    Ajb  short  intervals  of  a  few 


hundred  yards,  a  succession  of  foun« 
tains  springing  from  the  rocks,  or  high 
banks,  on  the  side  of  the  road,  was 
passed,  each  with  an  encouraging  in- 
scription — a  stimulus  to  the  hopes  and 
continuous  perseverance  of  the  water- 
drinker.  "  Geduld  I"  (patience)  over 
one ;  "  Au  genie  de  Teau  pure  I"  over 
another  ;  "  Gluck  auf  I"  (good  luck) 
over  a  third,  and  soforth.  At  these 
the  votaries  of  health  are  expected  to 
drink  frequently  as  they  pass  along, 
and  to  rush  successively  to  farther  and 
farther  points  as  their  strength  aug. 
ments.  Although  it  was  already  nearly 
sunset,  and  the  air  felt  damp  and  cold 
for  the  season,  I  met  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen in  light  summer  jackets,  bare 
heads  (and  not  even  a  hat  in  their 
hands),  occasionally  with  wet  ban- 
dages round  their  foreheads,  and  pro- 
bably the  like  about  their  waists  under 
their  dress,  posting  away  at  a  furious 
rate  up  and  down  the  steep  roadl 
They  were  nearly  all  apparently  full 
of  health  and  spirits — some  talking 
loudly  and  with  much  interest  to  their 
accompanying  friends;  others jodelling, 
'*  a  la  Suisse,"  to  their  own  echo,  or 
an  answerino:  voice  from  the  neighbour- 
ing heights ;  others  singing  gaily,  and 
all  obviously  in  the  best  humour  with 
themselves  and  all  the  world — no  bad 
signs  of  improved  nerves  and  digestive 
organs,  notwithstanding  the  traces  of 
recent  chronic  disease  which  still  lin- 
gered on  the  faces  of  some  of  them. 

The  wet  roller  passing  over  the 
stomach  and  quite  round  the  trunk 
seems  one  of  the  most  constant  of  all 
the  various  water  applications  here, 
and  consists  in  a  piece  of  very  coarse 
towelling,  about  a  foot  broad  and  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  one  half  of 
which  length  is  dipped  in  cold  water, 
well  wrung  out,  and  then  wound  tightly 
twice  round  the  body,  stretching  from 
the  lower  ribs  and  pit  of  the  stomach 
to  the  haunches ;  the  remaining  dry 
end  being  subsequently  wound  round 
in  a  similar  manner  over  the  preceding 
wet  portion,  and  its  pointed  extremity 
made  fast  by  a  stout  tape  attached  to 
it  being  passed  round  the  waist  and 
tucked  in  firmly.  Thus,  the  under 
vestments  are  kept  dry;  and  this  close- 
ly applied  binder,  rejoicing  here  in  the 
high-sounding  name  of  "Neptune's 
Girdle,"  being  so  planned  as  to  re- 
strain evaporation,  keeps  the  skin  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  warm  perspiration 
like  a  vapour  bath.     Every  three  Or 
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four  hours  the  damping  process  has  to 
bo  renewed,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant 
system  of  fomentation  over  the  sto- 
mach, liver,  and  other  abdominal  or- 
gans, together  with  the  spine  and  some 
of  the  most  important  nerves  of  animal 
life.  This  being  continued  throughout 
the  whole  day,  and  combined  with  al- 
most incessant  active  exercise,  the 
chances  ol*  a  chill,  or  "  cold-catching," 
are  precluded;  whilst  amongst  its  com- 
mon results  is,  eventually,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  eruption,  indicating 
sufficiently  that  the  application  is  some- 
what of  a  stimulant  to  the  skin.  Such 
counter-irritation,  accompanied,  as  it 
generally  is,  by  the  tonic  employment 
of  cold  water  in  other  forms,  is  pro- 
bably much  more  eflective,  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  than  the  once  so  cele- 
brated tun)entine-and- acid  liniment  of 
St.  John  Long. 

After  passing  a  few  scattered  houses 
of  humbler  pretensions  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  steep  little  valley  up  which 
the  road  winds,  I  came  at  length  with- 
in si^ht  of  the  huge,  white,  uncomfort- 
able-looking, barrack-like  house,  stuck 
up  high  against  the  side  of  the  hill,  in 
which  Priessnitz  resides,  and  where 
he  can  lodge,  feed,  and  bathe  a  whole 
regiment  of  patients.  On  ascending 
a  llight  of  steps  to  the  principal  door 
one  entc»rs  a  waste,  uninviting-looking 
hall,  with  a  vast  steaming  kitchen  in 
perspective  at  the  end  of  it,  whence  is- 
sues a  heat  and  vapour  which  convey- 
ed, at  least  to  the  uninitiated,  the  idea 
of  a  hundred  hot  baths  in  preparation. 
And,  indeed,  although  cold  water  is 
the  sta])le  here,  yet,  for  very  suscepti- 
ble invalids  and  neophytes  in  the 
aqueous  ceremonies,  a  proportion  of 
tepid  water,  **  just  enough  to  take  the 
cold  ofl'  it,"  is  permitted  in  many  in- 
stances,  or  what  is  very  expressively 
called  here  "abgeschrecktes  wasser" — 
•*  water  with  the  terror  takeu  out  of 

it.'; 

Some  uncouth-looking  servant-girls, 
who  would  have  done  honour  to  the  wilds 
of  ('onnemani,  were  rushing  about  in 
cont'usion;  and,  in  rej)ly  to  my  in- 
quiries, declared  their  ignorance  ofthe 
presi'ut  whenjabouts  ofthe  great  high- 
pries«t  ofthe  water-mysteries,  of  whom  I 
was  in  search  ;  but  at  length  someone  re- 
collected that  he  ha<l  recently  been 
seen  not  far  ofl*,  and  kindly  undertook 
to  make  him  out  and  bring  him  to  mo. 
Ub  was  eventually  discovered  busied, 
I  bdlieve,  in  inspecting  bome  bathing 


operations,  and  made  his  appearance 
in  a  kind  of  linen  undress,  with  all  the 
look  and  manner  of  a  hunied,  hard* 
worked  man. 

At  first  sight  he  strikes  one  as  barshy 
reserved,  and  unprepossessing  in  a  high 
degree.  He  is  little  above  the  midfie 
size,  has  an  upright,  stiff,  and  some- 
what military  carriage,  and  is  spare, 
but  muscular  and  active-looking.  He 
has  a  rigid  cast  of  features ;  a  firmly- 
compressed,  determined  mouth,  intel- 
ligent eye,  and  welUformed  forehead. 
His  weather-beafen,  yellowish  complex^ 
ion,  and  numerous  and  deep  wrixikles, 
make  him  look  old  for  his  actual  time  of 
life,  which  is  little  above  fifty. 

After  introducing  myself  and  men- 
tioning my  object  m  coming  hither,  I 
spoke  a  few  words  with  him,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  his  experience  led 
him  to  think  that  a  case  of  debilitj 
in  a  person  in  whom  I  was  deeply  in- 
terested, and  whose  symptoms  I  de- 
scril)ed  to  him  as  well  as  I  could,  was 
likely  to  derive  benefit  from  the  pecnliar 
mode  of  treatment  pursued  at  this  place. 
But  he  very  frankly  replied,  after  a  few 
practical  inquiries  which  seemed  to  me 
to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  he  had  great  doubts  as  to 
its  applicability ;  and,  moreover,  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  the  present 
season  (the  beginning  of  October)  was, 
at  any  rate,  quite  too  advanced,  and 
the  weather  already  too  cool  for  any 
person  of  weak  circulation,  and  little 
reactive  power  in  their  constitution,  to 
attempt  commencing  "the  water-cure." 
Those  who  have  made  a  beginning  in 
summer,  and  already  added  materially 
to  the  general  strength  of  their  system 
by  the  process,  may  go  on  with  it  during 
t£e  winter ;  for  this  watering-place  is, 
in  a  more  remarkable  degree  tnan  any 
of  the  other  baths  of  Germany,  inde- 
pendent  of  season ;  some  convalescents 
prolonging  their  stay  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  cold  weather  with 
safety  and  advantage. 

Having  thus  gratified  the  desire  I 
had  so  long  felt  to  see  this  remarkable 
man,  and  obtained  the  opinion  I  came 
to  seek,  I  felt  nowise  prompted  to  pro- 
long the  interview,  rricssniu  was  too 
much  the  man  of  business  in  his  man- 
ner, looked  too  expressly  the  Atlas  of 
the  place,  witli  endless  heavy  work  on 
his  slioulders,  for  my  venturing  need- 
lessly on  the  dangerous  ground  of  a 
protracted  conversation.  Nor  waa 
there  in  his  reception  aught  whsdi  in- 
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vited  familiarity  or  confidence.  Though 
he  is  without  anything  of  what  is  called 
manner  or  address,  he  seems,  by  mere 
force  of  character,  quite  at  ease. 
Abrupt  and  unceremomous,  he  appears 
to  be  totally  indifferent  to  pleasing; 
and,  doubtless,  finds  in  his  **  brusque," 
short,  decided  manner,  a  potent  means 
of  awing  his  patients,  ensuring  their 
obedience  to  nis  directions,  and  hus- 
banding his  own  time  ;  for  with  such  a 
medical  adviser  few  consultants  would 
venture,  I  apprehend,  on  unnecessaiy 
prolixity.  Indeed,  firom  what  I  after- 
wards heard  of  him,  he  seemed  to  be  by 
no  means  a  general  favourite  with  those 
who  apply  for  his  advice,  though  they 
have  every  confidence  in  his  i£ill  and 
sincerity,  and  faith  in  the  generally 
successful  result  of  his  treatment. 

His  table  d'hote  is  on  a  grand  scale 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  guests,  the 
viands  simple  and  substantia],  and  if 
not  of  the  best  school  of  culinary  art, 
still  sufficiently  inviting  for  appetites 
previously  sharpened  by  incessant  ex- 
ercise, mountain  air,  and  the  bracing 
influence  of  frequent  draughts  of  the 
pure  element.  The  two  hotel  keepers 
below  at  Freiwaldau,  and  the  numerous 
lodging-houses,  absorb  the  overflow 
from  his  establishment,  and  may  even 
be  preferred  by  those  who  would  rather 
be  in  lower  and  more  sheltered  quar- 
ters,  as  well  as  by  such  timid  souls 
as  would  dread  being  constantly  at 
meal  times,  &c.,  under  the  Argus 
eye  of  the  great  hygienic  autocrat  of 
Grafenbers.  A  severe,  nay  absolute, 
gastronomic  code  is,  however,  no  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  this  place.  The 
wholesome  t3rranny  of  the  bath  doctors 
over  the  stomachs  of  their  patients  at 
the  various  watering-places  in  Germany 
is  notorious,  at  the  Austrian  ones  in 
particular — Carlsbad  for  example;  and 
resistance,  or  even  remonstrance,  is 
unheard  of  (unless,  perhaps,  on  the 
part  of  a  discontented  Briton — an  ani- 
mal everywhere  privileged  to  grumble). 
At  least  this  was  the  established  order 
of  things  prior  to  the  "  freiheit "  move- 
ment, and  if  any  relaxation  of  it  was 
perhaps  efiected  m  the  memorable  year 
1848,  it  has  doubtless  proved  but  mo- 
mentary, and  gone  the  way  of  all  the 
other  extorted  liberties  of  that  delusive 
period.  What  an  advantage  this  ab- 
solute sway  over  the  cooks  must  give 
to  the  German  **  Brunnen-Arzt,"  is 
obvious,  and  every  one  can  see  how 
much   better    chuices   of  successful 


results  in  their  practice  it  must  secure 
to  them,  than  any  of  their  brethren  in 
English  watering-places  could  pretend 
to,  with  our  free  notions,  and  indisput- 
able right  to  injure  oiurselves. 

In  Friessnitz's  rules  of  diet  there  is, 
as  already  hinted,  much  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  homoeopathic,  school, 
which  are  of  admitted  excellence,  and 
nearly  what  every  judicious  physician 
of  the  present  day  would,  I  suppose, 
approve,  with    the  single  exception^ 
perhaps,  of  the  exaggerated  terror  of 
stimulants,  which  are  objected  to  here 
even  in  the  most  moderate  quantities 
and  least  exceptionable  forms.      Thus 
tea,  cofiee,  beer,   and  wine,  and  all 
fermented  liquors,  are  prohibited  by 
Priessnitz,  as  likewise  pepper,  and  all 
other  spices,  with  our  food,  and  even 
warm  soups  are  disapproved  of.     On 
the  contrary,  milk  in  all  its  forms  is 
highly  recommended,  whether  sweet 
or  sour  and  clotted,  creamy  or  skimmed, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  palate, 
and   the   existing  capabilities  of  the 
stomach.    But  sour  milk,  against  which 
we  have  a  groundless   prejudice,    is 
reckoned,  on  account  of  its  cooling 
and  light  nature,  peculiarly  suitable  in 
a  great  majority  of  cases.     It  is,  in- 
deed, a  favourite  family  supper,  eaten 
with   sugar   and    toasted    crumbs    of 
bread,  all  through  Germany,  and  one  of 
the  wholesomeness  and  palatableness  of 
which  I  can,  from  frequent  trials,  give 
the  most  favourable  account.     Coarse 
rye  bread,  containing  nearly  all  the 
bran,   is  strongly  enjoined  for  daily 
use,  both  on  account  of  its  nutritious 
and  of  its  highly  aperient  qualities ; 
and  so  important  does  he  consider  its 
forming  a  part  of  our  habitual  food, 
that  in  places  where  coarse  unsifted 
flour  is  not  procurable,  he  advises  his 
patients  to  manufacture  it  for  them- 
selves in  a  large  cofiee  mill.     And  of 
all  dietetic  directions  this  is,  I  appre- 
hend, the  most  valuable,  having  wit- 
nessed the  wonderfully  beneflcial  eficcts 
produced  on  the  digestive  organs  of 
dyspeptic  Londoners  by  a  similar  bread 
maae  of  coarsely  ground  husky  wheaten 
flour,  such  as  that  sold  under  the  name 
of  **  unfermented  brown  bread,"  by 
Dodson,  a  well-known  baker  in  Black- 
man-street,  in  the  Borough,  and  which 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  printed 
recommendation  bearing  the  signature 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  first 
medical  names  in  the  metropolis.     If 
we  could  but  be  content  to  eat  our 
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corn  more  nearly  in  the  compound 
form  in  which  nature  presents  it  to  us, 
as  other  animals  are  fam  to  do,  in  place 
of  separatin;^  for  use,  with  misplaced 
ingenuity,  thefmer,  fairer  lookinjr,  and 
more  astrinprent  portion,  we  should 
find  the  bread  made  of  it  not  only  more 
cooling,  and  wholesome,  and  conducive 
to  muscular  strength,  hut  even  more 
sapid  and  agreeai)le.  It  is  in  France, 
perhaps,  that  the  fancy  fur  an  artificial 
bread  of  snowy  whiteness  is  carried  to 
the  greatest  extreme ;  and  can  anything 
be  more  tasteless  than  the  saltless  clubs 
of  bread  which  think  our  plates  at  a 
Parisian  tahle  (Vhnte,  or  the  still  more 
exquisitely  fair  petits  pains  which 
form  the  staph;  of  a  French  breakfast? 
AVhere  then*  is  great  debility,  or  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  of  coui-se  the  very 
brown,  coarse  bread  jdluded  to  is  inajv 
plicable,  and  Priessnitz  then  sulisti- 
tutes  that  of  a  lighter  (luality,  enjoining 
great  sparingness  of  diet,  and  allowing 
u  very  little  tlesh  meat,  or  in  some 
cases  only  rice  and  similar  unirritating 
foods,  with  water  alone  ibr  drink. 

1  have  alrea<ly  mimtioned  what  stress 
he  lays  on  the  enjovmcnt  of  fresh  air 
nnd  abundant  bo<hly  exercise,  espe- 
cially walking.  In  some  instances, 
when*.  jH^rsons  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  remain  long  a-foot,  the  cleaving  or 
sawing  of  wood  is  substituted  as  a 
means  of  getting  much  exercise  in  a 
short  periu<l !  In  order  that  all  visiters, 
whether  resident  in  the  upper  or  the 
lower  regions,  may  have  ecpially  easy 
access  to  his  advice,  he  stations  himself 
daily,  at  a  given  hour  in  the  morning, 
in  the  market-place  of  Freiwaldau,  and 
is  ready  there  to  be  consultetl  by  all 
comers. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that,  in 
process  of  time,  when  the  great  Priess- 
nitz shall  have  passed  away,  Fn-iwal- 
dau,  with  its  remilarlv- educated  doc- 
tors  antl  more  accessible  situatum,  may 
biK.'ome  a  formidable  rival  to  the  ori- 
ginal and  mon;  orthodox  establishment 
on  the  hill  above  ;  if,  indeed,  this  va- 
luable reme<lv,  when  the  influence  of 
novelty  and  its  energetic  promulgator 
shall  have  ceased  to  exist,  be  not  con- 
signed once  m()n'  to  the  comparative 
ob-icurity  into  which  it  had  fallen,  when 
this  n-markable  man  brought  it  afivsh, 
and  with  new  nuxlitications,  nnder 
]>ublic  attention.  I  say.  **  brought  it 
afresh,"  because  the  curative  a;irencv  of 
"Water,  in  more  limited  forms  of  appli- 
cation,  had  lung  been  knowD,  and  va« 


riously  taken  advantage  of,  long  before 
his  time.  For,  not  to  go  back  to  claa- 
sical  times,  nor  yet  to  its  universal  em- 
ployment  in  Mexico,  in  all  kinds  of  dis- 
ease, previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest 
by  C.*ortes,  it  was  used,  as  every  one 
knows,  with  very  happy  results,  by  Dr. 
Currie,  of  Liverpool,  miy  years  ago,  in 
many  febrile  disorders  ;  and  wiu  vet 
more  unvarying  success  by  the  fate 
Professor  ^lacartney.  of  Dublin,  as  an 
external  a])pliance  in  outward  local 
inflammations,  in  severe  lacerated 
wounds  and  bruilcs,  and  after  painful 
surgical  operations ;  in  which  latter 
chiss  of  coses  German  surgeons,  too» 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  ha^nnz  ex. 
tensive  recourse  to  it  since  eany  in 
the  present  century.  But  in  referring 
to  these  patent  facts  in  the  history  ra 
'*  the  water-cure,"  I  would  on  no  ac- 
count 1)0  understood  as  wishing  to  de- 
tract from  the  high  merit-s  of  Priess- 
nitz, who,  being  a  mere  peasant,  with- 
out character  or  any  previous  access  to 
medical  knowledge,  worked  out  for 
himself  the  discovery  of  the  value  of 
watirr  as  a  remedy,  by  dint  of  innate 
genius,  and  resolute  experimenting 
combined ;  ascertained  the  laws  of  its 
application  in  a  large  class  of  cases  cor- 
rectly; and  bv  courage  under  perse- 
cution, indomitable  energy  of  charac- 
ter, and  deep  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance of  his  mission  to  suffering  huma- 
nity, made  it  known  and  popular  in 
EuroTve,  to  an  extent  hitherto  without 

Earallel.  Some  thirty  thousand  patienta 
ave  passed  through  his  hands ;  and, 
with  his  singular  shrewdness  and  fine 
powers  of  observation,  this  immense 
amount  of  experience  has  not  failed, 
in  spite  of  his  want  of  preliminary 
knowledgt^,  to  give  him  considerable 
tact  in  the  discrimination  of  disease, 
at  I(>ast  in  so  far  as  to  enable  him,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  to  reject  such  cases 
as  his  treatment  would  l)e  inefficacious 
or  dangerous  in,  such  as  diseases  of  the 
heart  or  great  bloodvessels,  pulmonary 
consumption,  and  other  organic  affec- 
tions. Still  this  tact  is,  of  course,  not 
iinen'ing;  and  as  many  desjieratc  casi4 
obtrude  themselves  on  him,  and  their 
fatal  tendency  may  not  in  ever}'  in- 
stance Ih!  dete<'ted  by  him,  deaths  do 
occur  at  (ir.*»l'enl>erg,  as  elsewhere; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  too  violent 
and  extremely  protracted  use  of  the 
remedy  there,  or  subsequent  to  leaving 
it,  has  produced  sometimes  y^ty  laa 
results ;  and  amongst  these,  aa  a  not 
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unfrequent  one,  his  Grerman  antaso- 
pists  reckon,  I  know  not  how  truly, 
that  very  formidable  affection,  soften- 
ing of  the  brain  and  mental  derange- 
ment, as  well  as  dropsical  affections 
and  dangerous  over-distention  of  the 
bloodvessels.  But,  without  meaning 
to  come  forward  as  the  advocate  of  aU 
Priessnitz's  proceedings,  I  need  scarce- 
ly remind  my  readers  how  unfair  it 
would  be  to  conclude,  from  the  abuse 
of  any  thing,  against  its  use  in  the 
manner  and  degree  sanctioned  by  a  ju. 
dicious  experience.  • 

To  give  "  the  water  cure  "  an  ade- 

Suate  trial  it  is  necessary,  as  Sir  E. 
iulwer  Lytton  has  justly  remarked, 
to  employ  it  uninterruptedly  for  a  very 
considerable  period — several  months, 
at  the  least,  in  most  cases  ;  and  during 
such  trial  we  should  entirely  abstain 
from  all  our  usual  occupations,  give 
the  mind  repose,  and  make  the  reli- 
gious observance  of  all  the  details  of 
this  treatment  the  chief  and  almost  ex- 
elusive  object  of  our  existence.  By 
the  way,  has  Sir  Edward  held  stead- 
fast to  his  first  love  ?  Is  he  still  faith- 
ful to  the  *'  Genie  de  Teau  pure  ?**  In 
Germany  there  are  grave  doubts  on 
this  point.  It  is  even  whispered  that 
he  has  been  seen  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year  coquetting  with  the  Naiads  of 
Kreuznach,  paying  his  homage  to  the 
•*  allopathic "  charms  of  the  water 
nymphs  of  the  Nahe. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace,  had 
we  materials  that  could  be  relied  on 
for  the  purpose,  the  progressive  stages 
by  which  Vincent  Priessnitz  attained 
to  his  present  celebrity  and  actual  skill 
as  a  water  doctor.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  his  first  essay  was  made 
upon  his  own  person ;  that  having 
fallen  from  a  high-loaded  wain  in  har- 
vest time,  or  got  a  severe  kick  from  a 
horse  (for  there  are  two  versions),  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  some  of  his 
ribs  broken,  and  that  the  accident 
being  followed  by  considerable  suffer* 
in^f  which  the  ordinary  village  prac- 
titioner was  unable  to  alleviate,  he  had 
himself,  at  length,  the  happy  thought 
to  try  what  effect  the  contmued  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  might  have  to- 
wards the  relief  of  his  painful  symp- 
toms. This  he  found  so  strikingly  be- 
neficial, that  he  began  forthwith  to 
treat  the  disorders  of  his  neighbours* 
cattle  with  the  same  remedy,  and  with 
the  best  results ;  and  eventually  set  to 
practising  on  the  country  people  them* 


selves  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with 
such  unheard-of  success  as  soon  spread 
his  fame  into  the  upper  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, through  the  remotest  districts  of 
Germany,  and  even  into  foreign  lands. 
Others,  again,  say  that  he  got  the  first 
hint  of  the  water  cure  from  an  old  far- 
mer in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had 
long  employed  it  in  a  quiet  way. 

The  hills  around  Grafenberg  are  on 
a  much  bolder  scale  than  I  had  antici- 
pated from  any  description  I  had  pre- 
viously happened  to  read  ;  and  ascents 
in  all  kinds  and  varieties,  suited  to  all 
tastes  and  capacities,  from  the  easiest 
to  the  most  abrupt,  from  half  an  hour 
to  half  a  dozen  hours,  may  be  had  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  fitted 
at  once  to  test,  and  gradually  to  deve- 
lope  the  locomotive  powers  and  the 
general  strength  of  the  system. 

Night  having  already  set  in,  as  I  re- 
turned from  the  little  temple  or  sum- 
mer-house which  stands  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Priessnitz's  abode,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  val- 
ley beneath,  I  was  struck  and  much 
puzzled  by  the  singular  appearance  of 
a  bright  light  right  opposite  to  me, 
some  thirty  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
and  looking  like  a  gigantic  fiery  star. 
After  much  **  wonderment "  I  learned 
at  length  from  a  passer-by,  that  it  was 
the  fire  of  a  charcoal-burner  at  a  great 
altitude  on  a  lofty  mountain  standing 
just  before  me,  which  mountain  was 
invisible  in  the  general  darkness.  The 
•*  Altvater,"  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
Sudites  in  this  quarter,  must  have  been 
close  at  hand;  but  whether  visible  from 
this  point  I  am  unable  to  say. 

On  returning  to  the  "Crown  Hotel** 
(Gasthoff  zur  Krone)  I  found  a  motley 
group  of  gentlemen  at  their  frugal 
suppers,  each  having  ordered,  **a  la 
carte,**  what  he  pleased,  or  rather  what 
he  had  been  told  upon  authority  was 
most  suitable  to  the  precise  nature  or 
stage  of  his  individual  case— -from  a 
modest  basin  of  bread  and  milk,  or  a 
simple  "  Bouillon,"  up  to  the  grosser 
enjoyments  of  a  German  cutlet,  or  a 
"  bit  stick  a  TAnglaise  ;"  and  all  sub- 
sequently retired  to  rest  at  a  very  early 
hour.  The  society  here  struck  me  as 
being  of  a  better  medium  quality  than 
one  generally  meets  with  at  the  baths 
further  north  and  westwards,  and  some 
of  the  Austrian  "bonhommie**  and 
suavity  and  polish  of  manner  is  recog- 
nisable even  m  such  of  the  middle  class 
as  are  amongst  the  visiters  at  tbif 
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place,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
narsher  outline,  8U]>ercilious  air,  and 
self-satisfied  bearing  of  the  cold,  intel- 
lectual aspiring  Prussian,  when  viewed 
in  their  summer  resorts. 

This  same  little  **  head  inn,"  though 
rather  meagre  and  homely  in  its  fur- 
nishing, and  veiy  little  distinguished 
by  quick,  handy,  or  willing  service,  is 
pretty  clean,  and  affords  a  very  fair 
simple  diet,  and  good  Hungarian  wine, 
for  those  who  dare  drink  it,  with  ex- 
cellent bread  and  unsurpjissable  water. 
Thcrii  was  one  point  which  was  very 
characteristic  of  the  place,  and  which, 
as  1  was  already  suflering  from  an  in- 
cipient cold,  struck  me  feelingly  here, 
the  total  indifference  to  damp,  and  to 
drafls  of  air.  The  floor  of  my  bed- 
room had  a  moist  look,  as  if  just  re- 
cently mopped  out ;  the  stairs  were 
steaming  up  a  cohl  vapour,  after  being 
washed  down ;  and  windows  were  open, 
and  breezes  blowing  in  all  directions, 
and  nobody  seemed  to  care,  for  every- 
body but  myself  was  hardened,  1  pre- 
sume, by  the  use  of  the  water  cure, 
against  humidity,  and  steeled  against 
cold  currents  by  the  incessant  ex^wsure 
to  the  mountain  air. 

The  next  morning  was  shower^',  but 
I  found  ample  occupation  for  it,  by 
subjecting  myself  to  the  bathing  dis- 
cipline of  the  place.  **  The  Crown  '* 
has  its  own  bath  establishment,  in  a 
house  a  little  to  the  rere  of  the  hotel ; 
but  it  was  not  without  considerable 
diiliculty  that  I  could  get  either  the 
indolent  landlord  or  his  gi'uff  head- 
waiter  to  understand  what  1  wanted, 
as  they  could  not  conceive  how  any 
one  who  was  not  about  to  undertake 
**  the  cure  "  should,  from  mere  curio- 
sity, subject  himself  to  so  disagreeable 
a  process.  Still  I  persisted  against 
discouragement,  and  at  seven  o'clock, 
after  walking  about  for  some  time,  to 
make  my  blood  circulate  freely,  and 
get  up  the  animal  heat,  I  was  j)opped 
twice  over  head  and  ears  in  a  butt  of 
very  cold  water,  sunk  in  the  ba:sement 
story  of  the  bath-house,  after  jirevious- 
ly,  as  directe«l,  rubbing  my  head,  face, 
and  chest  very  well  with  the  same 
fluid,  as  it  flowed  fresh  from  tiie  spout 
by  which  the  balh  was  suj)pliLul.  I 
was  thin  dried  rapidly,  well  rnbbed 
down,  had  the  wot  swathe,  or  "  Nep- 
tune's (xiijlle,"  already  described, 
wound  Several  times  lirinly  around 
me,  and  being  dressed,  was  desired 
o   walk  vigorously   for  an   hour  or 


more,  drink  some  four  or  five  fflanei 
of  cold  water  by  the  way,  and  then  to 
bi-ciUcfast  with  such  appetite  as  I 
might  have  ac(iuired. 

As  my  hours,  however,  were  num- 
bered, and  I  had  to  stnrt  again  by  ten 
o'clock,  I  begged  for  permission  to  un- 
dergo, about  an  hour  and  a-half  latCFf 
a  bath  in  another  and  still  more  cele- 
brated form,    •'  the   wet  sheet,"    or 
'<  packing-up  "    bath    (nasse  einpack^ 
vug),  which  is  used  in  chronic  diseases 
as  a  stimulant  to  excite  the  activity  of 
the  vessels  of  the  skin  ;  and  in  acute 
or  inflammatory   ones,   to   soothe   or 
cool  the  patient,  and  relieve  internal 
pain,  in  which  latter  ca^  it  must  be 
continued  for  a  considerable  lime,  the 
siieet   being  left    somewhat  moister, 
and  changed  at  short   intervals, — as 
often,  in  fact,  as  it  gets  hot  and  dry, 
even  to  the  tliird  time,  or  more,      its 
use   is  almost  alwu^'s  instantly   suc- 
ceeded by  a  general  bath,  or,  at  least, 
by  moistening  or  washing  the  skin  all 
over.     This,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  generally  applicable,  effec- 
tive, and  safe  of  all  the  several  water 
appli<*ations,  was  made  as  follows.    In 
a  sheet,  which  had  been  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  well  wrung'  out, 
1  was  rolled  up  carefully  from  head  to 
foot,  and  laid  out  on  a  matrass,  a  very 
coarse,    thick   blanket     intervening, 
which    hist  was    likewise    accurately 
wound  round  me  twice,  and  skilfully 
tucked  in  around  the  throat  as  tightly 
us  was  consistent  with  free  respiration, 
and  turned  over  closely  at  the  oiher 
end  beneath  the  feet,  and  neatly  packed 
up  all  down  along  the  edge ;  so  as  that 
not  a  particle  of  moisture  could  escape 
by  evaporation,  nor  yet  air  enter,  dur- 
ing the  half-hour   that  I  was  pla^'ing 
this  mummy  part ;  and  thus   the  two 
only  conceivable  risks  from  this  pro- 
ceeding were  fully  obviated.     The  sti- 
mulant or  exciting  nature  of  the  appli- 
cation of  tlu;  moist  sheet  soon  manifests 
itself  in  the  increased  force  and  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse,  and  augmented  heat 
of  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  ere 
long  becomes  bathed  in  steam,  as  well 
from  the  conversion  of  the  dampness 
of  the  sheet  into  vapour,  by  the  warmth 
of    the   body,   as   from  the  incipient 
perspiration  from  the  skin  itself.  Thus, 
ni  place  of  lying  shivering  in  the  damp 
sheet,  as  one  would  inevitably  do  if  not 
well  thatched  in  with  the  great  heavy 
woollen  covering  all  round,  I  passed 
the  prescribed  time  of  my  imprisonment 
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pretty  comfortably ;  the  bath  attendant 
coming  in  from  time  to  inspect  my  fore« 
head  and  colour  of  the  cheeks ;  for  as 
soon  as  a  slight  perspiration  on  the 
former  and  flush  on  the  latter  are  ob- 
servable it  is  concluded  that  the  ope- 
ration  has  been  carried  far  enough,  and 
t\iat  reaction  is  full^  established,  and 
it  is  here  rarely  considered  necessary  to 
go  the  length  of  producing  free  per- 
spiration, especially  where  no  acute  in. 
nammation  exists.  Accordingly^  at  the 
end  of  half-an-hour,  or  thereabouts,  I 
was  pronounced  to  be  •*  sufficiently 
done,"  and  liberated  from  my  incarce- 
ration by  the  same  skilful  hand  that  had 
packed  me  up.  How  I  should  ever 
nave  been  able  to  effect  this  for  myself 
I  know  not — imless,  perhaps,  by  letting 
myself  roll  over  the  side  of  the  bed 
down  on  to  the  floor,  where  by  con- 
tinued evolutions  I  might,  perhaps, 
eventually  have  succeeded  in  unwind- 
ing my  cerements  and  regaining  my 
liberty.  Some  previous  knocks  at  the 
door,  as  I  still  lay  in  the  chrysalis  state, 
made  me,  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  bath-man,  rather  anxious  for  the 
fate  of  my  watch  and  purse,  both  of 
which  lay  conspicuously  on  the  table, 
and  for  the  time  quite  at  the  mercy  of 
any  one  who  had  pleased  to  enter  and 
take  them ;  as  my  legs  and  arms  were 
for  the  moment  as  powerless  and  un- 
availing as  those  of  a  German  child  in 
its  preposterous  swaddling-clothes. 

When  thoroughly  disentangled,  and 
still  in  the  warm  steamy  condition,  as 
a  mild  substitute  for  the  cold  plunge- 
bath,  another  coarse  wet  sheet  was 
thrown  over  me  as  I  stood  on  the  floor, 
and  I  was  rubbed  down  through  It  so 
energetically  that  I  thought  I  should 
be  flayed  alive  in  the  process!  and 
whilst  still  tingling  all  over,  and  as  red 
as  a  lobster  from  this  rough  handling, 
I  was  placed  opposite  an  open  window 
for  an  "  air-bath,"  with  a  dry  sheet, 
which  had  just  been  substituted  for  the 
damp  one,  now  thrown  loosely  around 
my  shoulders,  and  flapped  to  and  fro 
rapidly — in  order,  I  suppose,  to  imitate 
the  drying  and  exciting  effect  upon  the 
skin  of  a  light  breeze  of  wind.  And, 
finally,  my  attendant  was  upon  the 
point  of  again  swathing  me  with  the 
watery  girdle,  but  that  having  had 
enough  of  it  in  the  morning  to  satisfy 
my  curiosity,  and  being  about  to  betake 
myself  to  my  carriage  in  a  few  minutes 
to  depart,  I  positively  declined  its  re- 
petition. 


No  one  here  thinks  of  drying  his  hair 
afler  the  bath ;  but  as  the  formality  of 
wearing  a  hat  seems  very  generally  dis- 
pensed with,  the  moisture  is,  no  doubt, 
soon  evaporated,  and  the  head  restored 
to  its  dry  condition  by  the  rapid  walk 
along  the  windy  hill  side  which  imme- 
diately succeeds  to  "  the  trial  by  water." 
♦'  The  Catch  cold,**  on  which  Voltaire 
makes  so  merry  in  his  letters  from  Eng- 
land,  and  which  he  obviously  looked 
upon  as  a  disorder  pecuUar  to  Britain, 
seems  here  to  be  quite  ignored ;  and 
bare  heads,  wet  hair,  newly  washed  bed 
rooms,  and  damp  sheets  excite  no  ap- 
prehensions, or  are  not  even  noticed— 
an  excellent  testimony  to  the  influence 
of  the  hardening  system  pursued ;  the 
incessant  alternation  of  cold  air  and 
cold  water  applications  to  the  surface 
of  the  body  must  indeed,  necessarily, 
render  the  nerves  and  vet^sels  of  the 
skin  very  much  less  sensible  to  the 
changes  in  the  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Two  volunteered  baths  in  one  mom. 
ing  was  a  very  promising  beginning,  and 
the  bath-man  was,  of  course,  sorry  to 
lose  hold  of  so  willing,  industrious,  and 
profitable  a  customer.  I  regretted 
much,  indeed,  myself,  that  my  time 
would  not  allow  me  to  go  throuorh,  in 
my  own  person,  with  all  the  various 
forms  of  applying  water  here  practised, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  tor- 
tures and  annoyance  inflicted  by  the 
water-doctor,  even  under  skilful  direc- 
tion,  fall  very  much  short  of  those  of 
the  regular  practitioner. 

It  is  not  my  object  here  to  make  either 
an  attiick  on,  or  a  defence  of  hydro- 
pathy, and  still  less  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  all  the  supposed  pecu- 
liar resources  of  Priessnitz  in  particu. 
lar,  for  the  relief  of  disease,  but  rather, 
by  confining  myself  to  a  few  points  in 
his  practice  of  easy  intelligibility  and 
peculiar  interest,  to  present  something 
which  may  be  acceptable  to  the  gene- 
ral reader.  As  to  his  theory,,  if  he  had 
any  very  definite  one,  it  is  not  easily 
ascertainable,  for  he  has  never  himself 
entered  into  any  detailed  account  of 
his  system,  and  it  is  notorious  that  he 
is  very  reserved  in  respect  to  the  enun- 
ciation of  his  principles.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  a  strong  aversion  to  the 
use  of  the  pen,  as  even  the  replies  to 
the  numerous  consultations  sent  him 
from  a  distance  are  rarely,  if  ever,  in 
his  own  hand. 

Priessnitz  is,  apparently,  a  thorouglu 
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£roing  Humoralist  of  the  olJ-fashioned 
but  ever  popular  school,  and  seems  to 
believe  that  all  diseasevS  depend  on  one 
or  other  of  these  two  conditions,  viz., 
either  on,  first,  a  depraved  state  of  the 
blood  and  other  liuids  of  the  body — 
Nature,  if  unaided,  being  often  unable 
to  correct  or  expel  the  morbid  humours; 
or,  secondly,  on  obstruction,  or  impe- 
diment to  the  circulation  in  particular 
organs :  and  he  is  persuaded  that  both 
these  conditions  can  be  removed  in 
nearly  all  cases  by  the  skilful  and  dili- 
gent use  of  water  internally  and  exter- 
nally. It  has  even  been  said  that  he 
ascribes  certain  innate  mvsterious  vital 

m 

and  strengthening  qualities  to  water 
Itself,  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  capa. 
ble  of  imparting  to  the  debilitated  or 
disordered  bo<ly  on  being  brought  fre- 
quently and  persoveringly  in  contact 
with  it !  That  the  body  generally  is 
invi<;orated  thereby,  and  the  skin,  the 
especial  organ  by  which  the  sup{)osc<l 
morbid  matter  is  expelled,  strengthen- 
ed for  its  task,  is  firmly  believed  by 
him ;  and  the  eruptions  which  are  lia- 
ble to  occur  as  a  crisis  to  "  the  water 
cure"  are  triumphantly  adduced  in  evi- 
dence of  such  increaseaexpulj^ive  power. 
To  "obstruction"  is  referred  all  irregu- 
larity in  the  natural  secretions,  as  well 
as  hanloning  and  swellings  in  the  joints 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  also 
inilammations ;  and  it  is  conceived  that 
to  combat  theses  water  possesses  both 
Bohing  and  cooling  powers,  according 
to  the  diiierentnuMles  of  its  application. 
AVhen  Triessnitz  wishes  to  excite  or 
(Strengthen,  he  either  makes  an  appli- 
cation of  very  cold  water  in  consJider- 
able  quantity  for  a  very  short  time,  and 
generally  accompanied  with  friction 
or  impulse,  so  as  to  enhance  the  n'4ic- 
tion  (as  in  the  ordinar}'  use  uf  the  cold 
bath,  douche,  or  shower-bath,  all  of 
which  he  directs  to  Ix*  ronibincd  with 
energetic  rubbinc)  or  else  he  brings 
water  in  very  sttuul  quantity  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  and  covers  all  up  close 
and  warmly,  so  as  at  once  to  retain  the 
animal  heat,  and  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  water  by  evaporation,  when  once 
it  becomes  converted  into  steam  by  the 
wannth  of  the  Iwxly.  The  latt<»r  moile 
iii  application  is  well  ('xeni])liliiMl  in 
**the  packing  up  in  th«*  nutist  sh<*et," 
and  on  a  snialirr  scalr  in  *'  the  Nep- 
tune's Ginlle,"  already  drscrilH.M|.  iJy 
such  contrivances  the  action  both  uf 
the  heart  and  cutaneous  vessels  is 
ptimuUted;  first,  by  the  sudden  im- 


pression of  cold  which  induces  imme- 
diate reaction;  and  subsequently  by 
the  accumulating  heat,  and  by  the  eon- 
tact  of  the  warm  steam. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  when 
the  whole  body  is  thus  enveloped,  the 
process  must  not  be  carried  thiB  length 
of  bringing  out  profuse  perspirationt  if 
we  do  not  wish,  as  in  acute  aflTectioiiiy 
to  induce  a  lowering  and  febrile  efiect. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  he  wishes 
to  diminish  the  action  of  the  system* 
to  calm  the  excited  nerves,  and  re- 
duce the  pulse  and  the  inordinate  heat 
of  the  skm,  as  in  fever  and  local  in. 
flammations,  a  more  prolonged  appli- 
cation of  water  is  had  recourse  to ; 
either  by  a  peculiar  modification  of  the 
bath,  « the  half  bath  "  (afterwards  to 
be  described),  or  by  "packing  up  in  the 
wet  sheet,"  which  is  changed  as  oflen 
as  it  gets  warm,  and  is  made  wetter 
than  in  the  previously  described  in- 
stance, and  thus  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  coolefl  down  till  a  tendency  to 
shivering  is  brought  on.  At  the  same 
time  every  efibrt  is  made  to  direct  the 
How  of  blood  away  from  the  diseased 
part  towants  the  distant  sound  ones ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  inflammation  in  the 
head,  by  applying  the  cold  water  and 
friction  most  especially  to  the  lower 
])art  of  the  trunk  and  cxtrcmitieSt  and 
simultaneously  laving  cold  wet  linen 
cloths  over  the  suAenng  organ ;  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process  espe- 
cially, so  as  to  prevent  the  sudden  shock 
of  the  cold  water  sending  the  blood  up- 
wards. 

In  short,  if  we  were  to  gire  unre- 
served credit  to  his  worshippers,  there 
is  scarce  any  curable  disorder  under 
heaven  which  can  resist  the  manifold 
powers  of  water,  when  judiciously  ap- 
plied, singly  or  in  combination  ;  for  it 
IS  able,  according  to  them,  under  its  te- 
rious  forms  of  employment,  to  strength- 
en and  brace  the  frame,  to  warm  and 
to  cool,  to  relax  and  to  excite  the 
body,  as  well  as  to  draw  away  from  it 
any  peccant  matters,  and  resolve  nearly 
all  the  obstructions  to  which  it  is 
liable. 

The  cold  **  dnuche"  which  is  em- 
ployi^l  hf^e  so  hirgely  in  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  many  other  local  afiections, 
IS  **  enjoyed'*  at  a  short  distancrc  from 
the  vill:ig(s  where  natural  falls  of  water 
of  a  suilicient  height  have  been  taken 
advantage  of,  and  nmch  expense  ubvi- 
ateil.  This  arrangement,  moreover* 
necessitates  a  hcalthlul  walk   before 
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and  after  its  use,  which  must  contri- 
bute much  to  its  efficacy. 

•*  The  half  bath**  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant  part  both  in  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
orders. It  consists  in  a  wooden  bathing 
▼essel  or  wide  shaped  tub,  in  which  one 
can  sit  at  ease  with  his  legs  extended. 
Only  so  much  water  is  used  as  will 
cover  the  bottom  of  it  to  the  depth  of 
eisht  or  ten  inches.  When  we  wish 
to  use  it  as  a  mild  substitute  for  the 
plunge  bath  cold  water  is  employed, 
and  IS  very  generally  poured  over  the 
back  of  the  bather  as  he  sits  therein ; 
he,  all  the  while  he  remains  in  it  rub- 
bing the  surface  of  his  body  vigorously 
with  his  hand.  But  if  it  be  employed 
as  an  antifebrile  remedy,  tepid  water  is 
commonly  substituted,  and  all  the  while 
the  patient  occupies  the  bath  he  is 
actively  rubbed  with  the  water  therein 
by  two  assistants ;  and  more  especially, 
as  already  explained,  the  sound  parts 
of  the  body,  towards  which  it  is  con- 
ceived desirable  and  practicable  to 
draw  away  the  force  of  the  circulation 
from  the  suffering  one.  Thus  the 
limbs  are  the  parts  chieflj  rubbed  in 
case  of  inflammation  within  the  abdo- 
men ;  the  limbs  and  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  where  there  is  inflammation  of 
the  chest;  and  where  it  is  the  head 
which  is  affected,  all  the  subjacent 
parts.  And  this  is  persevered  in  till 
the  feverish  heat  and  general  restless- 
ness have  been  subdued,  and  a  sense  of 
incipient  shivering  and  weariness  have 
set  in ;  and  all  this  while  cold  appli- 
cations are  made  to  the  peculiar  seat 
of  the  disease.  It  is  often  requisite  to 
recur  several  times,  at  short  intervals, 
to  this  cooling  and  depressing  process, 
"the  packing  up  in  the  moist  sheet" 
being  interposed  between  each  renewal 
of  the  bath,  in  order  to  maintain  an 
agreeable  temperature,  to  produce  a 
soothing  efiect  to  the  nerves,  and  to  re- 
lax the  skin.  Those  measures,  judi- 
ciously directed  and  skilfully  executed, 
are  doubtless  of  great  efficacy  in  reliev- 
ing high  fever  and  disposing  to  perspi- 
ration and  healthful  sleep.  The  cold 
plunge  bath  is,  of  course,  not  used  at 
all  in  acute  cases,  and  even  in  chronic 
ones  Priessnitz  disapproves  highly  of 
remainint;  long  in  it.  The  shudder 
which  is  felt  on  first  entering  it  is  not  in- 
jurious, being  the  necessarv  precursor 
to  reaction  ;  but  this  bath  should  never 
be  prolonged  till  the  occurrence  of  the 
second  shivering  fit^  indicative  of  in* 
cipient  exhaustion. 


•*  The  sitting  bath,**  in  which  the 
legs  project  over  the  side  of  the  tub, 
and  are  kept  warm  as  well  as  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  by  warm  wooUen 
coverings,  is  by  some  water  doctors 
preferred  in  painful  and  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  abdomen,  to  the  "  half 
bath  **  just  described. 

For  constitutionally  cold  feet,  the 
great  remedy  is  the  **  cold  foot  bath** 
frequently  employed,  continued  each 
time  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  preceded  and  followed  by  active 
walking  exercise.  The  feet  must  al- 
ways be  actually  warm  before  its  use, 
and  after  it  they  should  be  rubbed  vi- 
gorously either  s^ainst  one  another,  or 
by  the  hand.  The  cold  water  stimu- 
lates the  circulation  within  them,  pro- 
motes a  flow  of  blood  towards  them, 
and  counteracts  the  debilitating  effect 
of  keeping  them  so  habitually  covered 
up  and  carefully  dry.  A  tendency  to 
bleeding  from  the  nose  and  to  tooth- 
ache is  supposed  to  be  counteracted, 
and  attacks  of  the  former  checked,  by 
thus  wetting  the  soles  of  the  feet  in  a 
shallow  layer  of  cold  water,  and  by 
this  and  friction  combined,  determin- 
ing the  flow  of  blood  down  towards 
the  extremities ;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  weaker  and  more  nervous  the 
patient,  the  less  depth  should  the  layer 
of  water  in  such  foot  baths  have. 

**  The  vet  compress  "  is  a  very  fa- 
vourite and  effective  antiphlogistic  ap- 
plication in  local  inflammation,  whether 
external  or  internal,  and  also  in  tumours 
and  other  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to 
excite  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the 
skin.  When  the  former  is  the  object, 
the  piece  of  linen  to  be  applied  is 
folded  five  or  six  double,  thoroughly 
wet,  left  uncovered,  and  changed  as 
often  as  it  gets  warm,  and  no  longer 
fit,  consequently,  for  the  relief  of  the 
heat  and  pain  of  the  subjacent  part. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  used  to 
stimulate  and  strengthen  the  part,  the 
piece  of  linen  is  single,  or  at  most 
double,  well  wrung  out,  so  as  to  be 
rather  damp  than  wet,  and  carefully 
covered  over  with  a  thick  dry  cloth  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  plies  to  maintain 
heat  and  prevent  evaporation.  The 
knowledge  of  the  true  principle  and 
mode  of  employment  of  this  simple  ap- 
pliance is  invaluable  to  every  one,  and 
worth,  I  am  persuaded,  ten  times  all 
the  torturing  lore  possessed  by  our 
grandmothers  of  old  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  hereditary  9alvea  and  bauama 
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for  swellings^  wounds,  and  bruises. 
Against  the  use  of  the  oiled  silk  exter- 
nd  cover,  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
neatness  of  the  application,  so  effec- 
tually retains  the  moisture,  and  keeps 
the  adjacent  garments  dry,  without 
making  a  great  bulk  of  cloth  over  the 
part,  the  water  doctors  have  an  unac- 
countable prejudice,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  a  prejudice  founded  on  an- 
other prejudice — namely,  that  some 
morbid  matter  is  drawn  ofVby  the  water, 
and  that  this  impenetrable  covering 
prevents  its  ready  escape.  To  the  sports- 
man in  distimt  moors,  and  others  out  of 
the  way  of  surgical  aid  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, lui  acquaintance  with  the  mode 
of  using  such  "water  dressings"  is 
priceless;  as  in  wounds  accompanied 
with  laceration,  bruising,  and  intense 
pain,  there  is  no  safer  or  more  eflectual 
application.  In  attacks  of  internal  in- 
flammation in  the  chest  as  well  as  in 
the  abdomen,  it  has  long  been  acknow- 
lodged  as  a  valuable  subsidiary  to  other 
treatment,  both  by  the  Italian  and 
Vienna  schools  of  medicine,  in  the  an- 
al agon  s  form  of  huge  poultices.  These, 
like  the  above,  in  principle,  are  only 
local  vapour  baths,  but  of  an  unneces- 
sarily unwieldy  structure,  and  far  infe- 
rior in  facility  of  preparation,  li(;htness, 
and  convenience,  to  the  jackets  of 
French  wadding  or  flannel,  wet  with 
warm  water,  and  covered  exteniidly 
with  oiliid  silk,  employed  by  the  inge- 
nious Doctor  Graves  and  others. 

But  this  sketch  of  Priessnitz's  reme- 
dies would  be  very  imperfect,  indeed, 
were  I  to  sav  nothin;;  of  his  formidable 
*'dry  jKirspiring  apparatus."  Con- 
ceiving the  old  met ho<l  of  compelling 
perspiration  by  me<licines  and  wanu 
drinks  to  be  very  iniurious  to  the 
stoma(*h,  and  less  expulsive  of  the  fan- 
cied morbid  matters  than  could  be 
wished,  he  confines  himself  to  ]>iling 
over  the  bo<ly  tjuantities  of  coverings, 
which,  being  bad  conductors  of  heat, 
retain  the  animal  wannth  till  itJt  accu- 
mulation fonM.*s  the  skin  in  most  cases, 
but  not  invariablv,  to  break  out  into 
profuse  sweat,  'riie  person  who  is  to 
undergo  tiiis  process  is  laid  on  a  mat- 
trass,  oil  which  a  ver}-  thick  and  long 
woollen  blanket,  capalde  of  going  twice 
round  the  1km ly,  and  turning  over  near 
eighteen  inches  at  head  and  feet,  has 
been  pn»vi()usly  spread.  In  this  he  is 
wound  up  tightly  by  an  attendant  from 
the  neck  down,  and  it  is  then  turned 
over  under  the  feet,  and  ilrawn  very 


close  about  the  head  and  ahouldm^ 
taking  care  only  to  leave  ample  room 
for  tne  expansion  of  the  chest  in 
breathing.  In  many  cases  the  upper 
portion  of  the  blanket  is  made  to  m- 
clude  the  head,  and  is  continued  closely 
over  it  from  behind  down  as  far  as  tM 
forehead ;  an  operation  which  obyi 
ously  demands  some  adroitness  on  the 
part  of  the  attendant.  A  light  Grer- 
man  feather  bed,  such  as  is  used  here 
in  winter  instead  of  a  coverlet,  is  laid 
over  the  person  from  the  chin  to  the 
toes,  and  sometimes  a  thickly  quilted 
coverlet,  with  a  wadding  of  cotton  or 
wool  interposed  between  its  two  sur- 
faces, is  placed  over  alL  llalf-a^slass 
of  cold  water  is  drank  on  first  fying 
down,  and  the  same  beverage  is  sippea 
slowlv  from  time  to  time  afterwards  as 
tlie  instinct  of  thirst  suggests. 

Some  des()erate  book-worms  have 
contrived  to  spend  the  time  of  thdr 
confinement  under  this  mountain  of 
wool  and  feathers  in  study,  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  their  book,  which  is 
fixed  up  before  them,  with  their  toneuel 
a  practice  worthy  of  all  condemnation, 
as  injurious  both  to  the  head  and  eyes^ 
and  interfering  with  the  free  eruption 
of  the  perspiration. 

This  "dry  packing  up**  is,  no  doubty 
a  very  potent  remedy,  and  often  of  ex- 
cellent efiect ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
of  much  less  general  applicability  and 
safeiiess,  as  well  as  less  agreeable  in  its 
employment,  than  "  the  wet  packing 
up."  It  is  evidently  quite  inadmissu 
bte  when  there  is  a  decided  tendency 
to  congestion  of  the  head  and  chest,  or 
any  suspicion  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
or  great  blood  vessels;  and  when  it 
fails  in  relaxing  the  skin,  must  neces- 
sarily exas]>erate  any  existing  fevcr- 
ishness,  or  nervous  weakness.  When 
the  perspiration  is  supposed  to  have 
lasted  long  enough,  in  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  patient  is  con- 
ducti'd  instantly  to  the  cold  bath,  keep- 
ing the  woollen  blanket  around  hmi 
till  on  the  verge  of  it. 

For  an  energetic  patient,  who  wants 
to  have  plenty  to  do,  there  is  no  place 
like  GrHfenlierg.  The  hours  never 
hang  heavily  on  hand  there,  as  at 
many  a  watering-place ;  ennui  is«  in 
fact,  an  im]>0!isibility,  as  is  evident 
from  the  following  sample  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  imtieut'a  day  is  occasion- 
allv  filled  up. 

liise  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
''dry  packing  up"  and  perspiration 
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tni  eight,    followed  immediately    by 
"cold  bath;"  walk,  and  drink  some 

f  passes  of  cold  water  by  the  way ; 
reakfast ;  rest  an  hour ;  walk  to  the 
**  douche  bath ;"  walk  after  it ;  dine 
at  one  o'clock ;  rest  for  two  hours ; 
walk  again  ;  "packed  up  dry  "  again 
for  a  three  hours'  perspiration,  suc- 
ceeded as  before  by  "cold  bath;** 
walk,  supper,  "  sitting  bath,**  and  to 
l)edl 

Friessnitz  has  quite  an  antipathy  to 
the  whole  tribe  of  doctors ;  and,  in- 
deed it  is  no  wonder,  both  because  he 
was  frequently  taken  up  for  malprac- 
tice (possibly  he  may  think  at  their 
instigation),  in  the  early  portion  of  his 
career  (though  always  soon  liberated 
again,  on  showing  the  simplicity  of  the 
means  he  employed),  and  because  he 
seems  conscientiously  persuaded  that 
their  methods  of  treatment  are  a  per- 
petual strife  with  and  disturbance  of 
Nature  in  her  operations  ;  whilst  his 
own,  he  fancies,  are  ever  in  a  state  of 
happy  harmony  with  her,  seconding  all 
her  mtentions,  and  giving  vigour  to 
all  her  efforts  1  Yet  the  doctors,  good 
easy  souls,  have  been  forgiving,  and  no- 
wise deterred  by  his  severity  towards 
themselves,  have  loudly  praised  and 
adopted  such  portions  of  nis  practice 
as  they  could  reconcile  to  their  medi- 
cal convictions,  or  convert  into  a  means 
of  benefit  to  their  patients  or  of  gain  to 
themselves.  So  long  ago  as  1842,  there 
were  no  less  than  forty  "water-cure 
establishments**  in  Germany  alone, 
and  a  large  porportion  of  thcra  under 
the  direction  of  regular  physicians; 
and  the  number  since  is  considerably 
augmented.  Amongst  the  most  cele- 
brated, are  those  of  Ilmenau  and  El- 
gersberg,  in  Thuringia ;  Kreisch  and 
Schweizermiihle,  in  the  Saxon  Switzer- 
land ;  Hohcnstcin,  in  the  Erzgebirge  ; 
Lauterberg,  in  the  Harz  Mountains ; 
and  that  of  Dr.  Schmidt,  at  Boppart, 
on  the  Rhine. 

My  return  to  Dresden  by  Neisse  and 
Breslau  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
two  days.  One  of  my  most  intelligent 
companions  in  the  railway  was  a  school- 
boy with  his  butterfly-net,  on  his  way, 
like  myself,  to  the  capital  of  Saxony, 
whither  his  parents  had  recently  re- 
moved with  their  family  from  Silesia 
for  the  benefit  of  education.  My  young 
entomologist,  who  seemed  already  more 
deeply  read  in  the  natural  history  of 
moths  and  sundry  other  winged  insects 
than  many  a  professor  with  us,  had  but 


just  returned  from  a  pleasant  tonr 
through  Spain,  in  compuiy  with  his 
father  and  moliier.  They  had  accom- 
pUshed  it  happily  without  any  notable 
accident  or  interruption,  still  it  was  an 
exciting  journey  for  so  young  a  boy, 
and  furnished  him  with  many  mterest- 
ing^  anecdotes  of  adventure  to  relate. 

Xiegnitz,  one  of  the  first  places  of 
importance  we  passed  after  leaving 
Breslau,  appeared,  in  the  rapid  glimpse 
we  had  of  it  as  the  train  was  stopping, 
a  neat  built  town,  well  furnished  with 
spires  and  public  buildings,  considering 
that  it  has  scarce  twelve  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  Katsbach,  which  we 
crossed  in  approaching  it,  was  the 
scene  of  Blucher's  great  victory  over 
the  French  (subsequently  to  the  disas- 
trous Russian  campaign),  which  gained 
him  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wahlstadt, 
from  a  small  place  a  few  miles  to  the 
S.  E.  of  the  town.  "  Wahlstadt,**  or 
"  battle-field,**  got  its  name  from  a  still 
more  signal  victory  won  in  the  olden 
time,  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  by 
the  Duke  of  Silesia  over  the  Tartar 
invaders. 

Near  Gorlitz  rises  the  Landskron,  a 
pyramidical,  basalt-crowned  hill,  very 
conspicuous  for  many  a  mile  around, 
and  much  resorted  to  by  tourists  for 
its  extensive  view.  There  are  several 
hills  of  the  same  name  in  Germany, 
generally,  I  believe,  distinguished  by 
their  somewhat  insulated  position  and 
command  of  prospect,  lording  it,  as  it 
were,  over  the  subjacent  territory  like 
some  crowned  head. 

Just  beyond  Lobau  we  came  into 
the  country  of  the  Wends  (or  Serben, 
as  they  call  themselves),  the  remnant 
of  an  old  Sclavonic  tribe,  part  of  whom, 
up  to  the  year  1623,  were  subject  to 
Bohemia,  though  originally  quite  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  great  Sarmatian 
family.  What  remains  of  them  now 
belongs  partly  to  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony and  partly  to  Prussia,  and  consti- 
tutes a  great  part  of  the  population  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Lausatia  (Die  Lau- 
siiz).  They  entered  Germany  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  settling 
in  great  force  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  and  more  especially  in  the  Mark 
of  Brandenburg,  out  traces  of  them 
are  still,  it  is  said,  to  be  met  with  in 
the  costume  of  the  peasantry  much 
farther  north — as  in  Mecklenburg,  for 
example.  They  extended  themselves 
sradually  westward  also*  towards  th* 
Saale,  and  built  several  towns  and  vil- 
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lages,  the  names  of  which  still  betray 
their  Slavbh  origin.  The  Russian, 
like  termination  in  *'itz"  and  '*  witz" 
is  met  with  inoos;!!antly  in  the  hamlets 
around  Dresden;  the  national  dress  of 
Altenburg — the  short,  kilt-liki>  iHjtti- 
coat,  tall  ])ointerl  cap,  and  peculiarly 
constructed  boddicc — hn»  survived  the 
original  languajre  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
still  indicates  their  descent  unniistake- 
ably. 

'rhese  AVends  had  obviously  already 
made  some  progress  in  civilisation  when 
they  first  arrived,  and  were  very  war- 
like in  their  character,  and  gave  C'har- 
lemagne  much  trouble.  Thev  seem 
eventually  to  have  become  tributary 
to  the  Franks  a  tier  much  liditint;. 
They  often  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  Bohemians  and  Hungarians  against 
the  Germans,  till  they  were  eventually 
entirely  subdued  at  Merseburg  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  1.,  generally  called 
**  the  Lion,"  in  the  vear  984,  and  (rom- 
pelled  to  resign  then*  towns  to  the  vic- 
tors, and  confine  tlu^mselves  to  the  vil- 
lages and  to  an  agricultural  existence. 
The  prisoners  of  war  became,  in  many 
instances,  serfs  of  the  nobility  and  of 
the  monasteries,  and  every  ellbrt  was 
made  to  Christianise  them,  but  the 
undertaking  proved  one  of  great  «lifli- 
culty,  as  they  adhered  obstinately, 
though  in  secret,  to  manv  of  their  Pa- 
gan ceremonies  and  beliefs  for  lung 
generations  after wanls.  They  still  re- 
tain somewhat  of  their  <»rigiiial  co»Jtume 
and  manners,  :ind  their  peculiar  dialect 
is  unaltere<l.  They  are  consitlered  an 
honest,  true,  and  laborious  set  of  j)eo- 
ple,  but  from  long  oppression  in  ]>ast 
aged  are  somewhat  reserved  and  mi^. 
trustful  in  their  manner  with  strangers. 
They  are  an  intelligent,  active,  strong- 
built  race,  and,  as  I  have  heard  on  all 
siiles,  furnish  some  of  the  best  soldiers 
in  the  Saxon  army.  Their  women 
make  excellent  and  allectiunate  nurses, 
and  are  often  selected  for  tliese  (piali- 
ties  by  the  rich  citizens  of  J)resden 
and  the  neighlxmring  towns,  liaut- 
zen,  th(^  capital  of  Upper  Lausatia,  is 
their  chief  t<iwn.  Muskan,  which  giv(»s 
his  title  to  the  Prince  who  visitetl  and 
wrote  about  Kn«;land  some  vears  atro, 
and  attained  to  an  e])heineral  celebrity 
then' — half  literarv,  half  ia^hi<)i]able — 
also  belongs  to  them,  as  dues  likewise 
Kotbus,  the  capital  of  Lower  Lau>atia, 
which  has  appertained  to  the  Mark  for 
upwards  of  five  hundred  year?. 

The  number  of  Wends  still  extant 


in  the  two  Laosatias  amonnts  neaiiy 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million,  ono-fifth  of 
whom  are  subjects  of  Saxony.  It  is 
singular  how  their  language  has  been 
able  to  maintain  itself  so  long  against 
the  German,  wedded  in  as  they  are 
amidst  the  Teutonic  race,  and  inhabit- 
ing a  country  of  so  easy  accessibility  } 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  all  the 
schools  for  the  people  enforce  the  use 
of  the  German  tongue,  and  much  of 
the  preaching  is  in  it  likewise. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have 
amongst  my  companions  in  the  railway 
a  gentleman  of  toe  race  we  have  been 
discussing,  a  dark-complexioned,  keen- 
eyed  man,  of  considerable  cultivation^ 
and  most  willingly  communicatiTe  on 
all  matters  connected  with  his  tribe,  of 
which  he  seemed  not  a  little  proud. 
From  him  I  learned  that  the  language 
is  ]>erceptibly,  though  slowly,  yielding 
to  Gerunm, — retreating,  it  is  said,  from 
the  circumference  of  their  district  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  German  mile  in  a 
century.  lie  also  mentioned  that  the 
better-educ4ited  classes  feel  much  in- 
tellectual and  literary  sympathy  wiUi 
the  other  branches  of  the  great  "  Sla- 
vish "  family,  but  little  of  a  political 
nature  ;  little  or  nothing  of  the  vague 
aspirations  of  the  Croat  tribes  and 
Russians  for  the  predominance  of  their 
race,  lie  assured  me  further  that  to 
him  it  seemed  that  the  Wcndish  lan- 
guage had  a  much  closer  resemblance 
to  Russian,  Polish,  and  Bohemian  than 
"  Phitt  Deutsch "  has  to  ordinary 
German  ;  so  inconsiderably  did  they 
difler,  indcvd,  that  he  could  himself 
without  dilliculty,  merely  from  hit 
knowledge  of  his  native  H  endish,  fol- 
low the  sense  of  a  conversiition  in  any 
of  the  other  *'  Slavish  "  langua«;cs.  Till 
lati'ly,  if  I  understood  him  arignt,  they 
had  no  Rible  in  their  own  iHiCuliar 
idiom,  and  ielt  highly  thankful  to  the 
British  Rible  Society  for  providing 
them  with  one. 

These  Wends  seem  to  be  excellent 
farmers,  and  are  generally  content 
with  their  actual  condition,  and  little 
disposed  to  take  part  in  the  restless, 
inunature  longings  for  ]Kilitical  change 
by  which  .'dl  (lermany  is  at  present 
fevered.  Their  quick  demonstrative 
manner  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
more  ])hleguiatic  tendency  of  the  true 
Gennan ;  and  1  was  remarkably  struck 
with  the  enthu blast i(^  welcome  which 
ray  agreeable  companion  received  fron^ 
such  of  his  countr\'men  as  were  i^tand- 
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ing  on  the  platform  whenever  he  hap- 
pened to  alight  from  the  railway,  as 
well  as  the  eager  manner  in  which  they 
rushed  into  conversation  with  him 
during  the  two  or  three  minutes  at 
their  disposal. 

Any  one  who  is  curious  about  the 
exact  boundaries  of  the  Wendish  dis- 
trict will  find  them  given  in  detail  in 
**Bernhardi  and  Strieker's  Sprachkartc 
von  Deutschland,  Cassel,  1849,'* — a 
chart  of  all  the  various  languages 
spoken  within  the  German  territories ; 
a.  work  got  up  at  the  period  when  the 
fashion  of  givmg  an  exaggerated  poli- 
tical importance  to  diversity  of  race 
was  at  its  highest,  and  when  the  ex- 
citing of  distrust  and  hostility  between 
national  families,  originally  distinct, 
indeed,  but  subsequently  intimately 
united  under  one  and  the  same  govern- 
ment in  community  of  interests,  was 
esteemed  a  piece  of  unexceptionable 
patriotism. 

Some  way  before  we  reached  Bautzen 
my  Wendish  friend  pointed  out  to  me 
the  village  of  Hochku-ch,  with  the  lofty 
church  spire  which  gives  it  its  name^ 
seated  on  a  slight  eminence  to  the  south 
of  our  route, — a  spot  celebrated  for 
one  of  the  fiercest  onslaughts  made  on 
Frederick  the  Great's  army  during  the 
whole  of  the  "  Seven  Years'  War." 
This  distinguished  warrior,  though  ge- 
nerally as  wary  as  he  was  enterprising, 
was  surprised  here  by  the  Austrians  un- 
der General  Dhaun,  30,000  of  whom  had 
come  across  the  hills  to  the  southward 
most  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and 
at  a  time  when  they  were  supposed  to 
have  been  still  far  distant.  Tney  burst 
impetuously  upon  the  Prussian  host  in 


the  night,  as  they  lay  sleeping  in  the 
greatest  fancied  security.  The  carnage 
was  terrific.  One  of  Frederick's  great- 
est generals  fell  here,  Marshal  Keith, 
whose  Scottish  origin,  by  the  bye, 
seemed  quite  to  have  escaped  the  re- 
collection of  my  informant,  the  name 
being,  indeed,  in  its  form  and  termina- 
tion not  very  unlike  a  German  one. 
Though  the  sacrifice  of  life  on  the 
Prussian  side  was  fearfully  large,  the 
great  king  did  not  lose  his  presence  of 
mind,  but  retiring  to  a  hi^h  ground,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  scene  of 
slaughter,  seized,  ere  the  night  was 
out,  on  all  the  pumps  and  water-pipes 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  the  tra- 
dition goes,  mounting  them  on  cart- 
wheels, so  as  to  look  at  a  distance  like 
cannon,  and  distributing  them  judi- 
ciously amongst  his  real  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, imposed  so  efiectually  on  the 
enemy  that  they  did  not  venture,  now 
that  it  was  day,  to  make  any  further 
attack  on  any  army  so  superior  to  their 
own  in  artillery,  and,  at  length,  so 
thoroughly  on  their  guard. 

After  passing  Bautzen  little  if  any- 
thing of  interest  presented  itself.  In 
conclusion  I  may  mention,  in  order  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  moderate  expense 
of  travelling  here,  that  my  whole  jour- 
ney from  Dresden  to  Breslau,  the  Rie- 
sengebirge,  Grafenberg,  and  back  ajgain 
to  the  capital  of  Saxony — a  circuit  of 
about  700  miles,  occupying  twelve  days 
— railways,  carriages,  mns,  and  guides 
included,  did  not  much  exceed  seven 
guineas  in  all,  or  about  twelve  shillings 
a  day. 

W.  B.  J. 
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THS  parson's   two  YlSITf. 


TIIIT   TBI  FIRST. 


Twenty  years  is  a  long  period  in  a 
man's  life,  but  not  so  long  that  the 
friends  of  his  youth  should  totiilly  for- 
get him ;  yet  1  find  myself  e!eau  for- 
gotten, as  a  thing  out  of  mind,  hero 
in  this  good  city  of  Dublin,  by  people 
whose  every  feature  and  turn  of  the 
head  I  can  myself  recollect  as  perfectly 
as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  we  had 
parted  at  the  Collegti  gate.  I  suppose 
the  country  air  wears  out  the  human 
face  more  rapidly  than  town-bred 
breezes ;  or  else  t  have  become  mis- 
shapen, or  my  clothes  disguise  me. 
Yes,  there  is  something  in  the  cut  of 
this  brownish  black  surtout,  with  its 
gaping  pockets,  and  in  thedemiculvorin 
dimensions  of  the  trowsers  that  reach 
to  the  small  of  my  leg,  exposing  the 
well- darned  worsted  stockings  below, 
which  may  place  me  beyond  the  palo 
of  recognition.  And  my  hat  —  dear 
me,  now  that  I  look  at  it  in  company 
with  civilised  hats,  shaped  upon  the 
mouhl  of  fashion,  I  almost  wonder  how 
1  know  mvself  in  such  a  castor;  vet  it 
was  consi(Ien*d  quit(;  a  ilash  sort  of 
thing  when  I  bought  it  for  the  last 
yisitation  at  Mullinavat,  and  it  is  no- 
thing, or  only  a  trifle,  the  worse  of  the 
wear  sinc«  then.  A  pn^tty  penny  it 
cost,  too,  being  a  "  London  hat,  war- 
ranted waterproof  in  all  climates." 
But,  as  I  siiid  before,  only  look  at  it  I 
a  perfect  cylinder,  round  as  a  drum, 
and  of  the  siunu  diameter  from  crown 
to  hat  band,  with  a  brim  of  uniform 
pro]>ortion,  turned  up  at  the  tKlge  all 
round  ;  and  the  fur  !  plague  upon  the 
rabbit  that  produced  it,  a  cross-grained 
aniniid  he  must  have  l>een — in  spite 
of  brushing  and  smoothing  its  "  raven 
down  of  darkness"  with  my  coat  sleeve 
perpetually,  it  stares  in  every  direction 
like  the  feathers  of  a  Frie>land  hen. 

For  all  this,  I  am  not  (piite  recon. 
ciled  to  the  notion  of  my  old  friend  and 
eontulKTual,  Tony  liolter,  cuttini/  me 
vestenlay  morning  in  the  1 1  all  of  the 
tour  Courts.  '*  You  have  thea<lvan- 
tage  of  me,"  (piotha.  Well,  as  Peter 
Van  Ilumrigh  s>aid,  if  I  have,  I  suppose 
I  must  keep  it.  But  Tony  had  some 
advantiigei  of  m«  in  former  day?,  of 


which  methinks  it  is  pitiful  that  he 
should  have  retained  so  brief  a  recol- 
lection. Many  a  dreary  night  has  he 
read  by  the  light  of  my  candle  and 
warmed  his  toes  beside  my  bright  coaL 
fire,  when  you  might  have  iced  cham- 
pagne, if  you  had  it,  in  his  grate.  I 
have  lent  him  mv  book  on  the  cellar, 
when  his  own  was  8toppe<I;  and  my 
shirts  would  scarcely  have  known  which 
of  us  they  belonged  to,  him  or  me,  if 
the  washerwoman's  score  had  not  come 
out  of  my  pocket.  I  wrote  the  Latin 
verses  that  got  him  the  premium  from 
a  better  scholar  than  either  of  us.  It 
was  my  blue  coat  with  the  gilt  buttons 
he  wore  when  he  first  went  a-wooing 
of  Miss  Gilligan,  the  Smithfield  sales- 
man's daughter;  and  by  the  same 
token,  he  brought  it  back  to  me  all 
smeared  with  tallow  candle  grease,  af- 
ter keeping  it  a  whole  week.  Many's 
the  turn  he  has  tiiken  out  of  my  Welling- 
tons, when  Wellingtons  were  thirty 
shillings  a  pair;  and  as  for  gloves,  I 
do  believe  he  never  bought  a  pair 
during  the  whole  of  his  undergraduate 
course.  But  Tony  no  longer  shines 
in  borrowed  suits.     He  is  a  sleek  and 

{)rosiH>rous  member  of  the  bar,  on  the 
ligh  road  to  eminence,  and  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  lynxeye<l  of  pleaders.  His 
knowledge  of  law  is  profound,  his 
memory  most  astonishing.  Ho  has 
never  been  known  to  forget  a  ease  in 
point.  Strange  how  he  should  fail  to 
remember  a  friend  in  need. 

But  the  whole  world  is  not  composed 
of  Tonv  Bolters.  There  are  men  with 
mindful  faculties  left,  who  cim  discover 
a  form  and  face,  once  familiar,  even  in 
a  suit  of  browny  black.  I  cannot 
vouch  from  my  own  experience  for 
many  such :  but  to  one  at  least  let  me 
do  justice.  Pierce  Cn.m\n  knew  nie 
at  tirst  sight,  and  acrknowledged  the 
old  actpiaintance  with  a  squei^ze  of 
the  hand  that  cannot  l>e  forgotten— 
should  1  live  so  long — for  twenty  years 
to  come.  Yet  Pierce  and  1  never 
were  hand  and  glove  together  in  the 
olden  time.  Ue  was  rather  a  black 
she^p  in  the  college,  being  given  to 
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oyster  suppers  at  the  Carlingford  and 
leaving  others  sometimes  to  account 
for  the  shells.  He  also  frequented 
town  circles  of  rather  ambiguous  gen- 
tility, not  scrupling  sometimes  to  bring 
a  bank  clerk  or  a  dandy  haberdasher 
to  breakfast  at  your  table  without  in- 
vitation. He  had  moreover  a  fashion 
of  borro>ving  your  glasses  and  not  even 
returning  the  iraffments.  As  for  books, 
ho  took  them  without  any  conscience 
and  made  open  property  of  them. 
Therein  his  practice  was  borne  out  by 
examples  in  the  highest  and  most  or- 
derly walks  of  university  morality  • 
but  Pierce  carried  it  to  such  an  impu- 
dent excess,  that  when  a  student  sent 
to  him  for  his  own  Demosthenes  De 
Corona,  paid  for  with  his  own  cash, 
only  a  month  before — *'  Go  back  to 
your  master  (said  Pierce  to  the  ship) 
and  tell  him  if  he  wants  a  Demosthenes, 
he  had  better  do  as  I  did,  bon-ow  one 
from  somebody  that  knows  no  better." 

If  there  was  a  row  in  the  street,  he 
was  sure  to  be  in  the  middle  of  it.  It 
was  his  boast  that  he  knew  every  cor- 
ner of  the  Round  Church  watchhouse. 
The  dean's  porter  made  more  morning 
calls  at  his  door  than  upon  any  three 
young  gentlemen  of  his  standing  ;  and 
twice  was  he  before  the  Board,  under 
circumstances  strongly  suggestive  of 
his  having  broken  lamps.  He  scaled 
the  park  wall  repeatedly  out  of  Nassau- 
street  ;  and  one  night  (or  morning 
rather)  having  made  a  forcible  entry 
through  Dominie  Quayle's  window  on 
the  ground  floor  of  Number  Three,  had 
the  assurance  to  seat  himself  vis-a-vis 
to  the  poor  old  Dominie,  as  he  dozed 
in  his  arm-chair  before  the  fire,  and 
helped  himself  to  a  tumbler  of  punch 
that  stood  ready  made  upon  the  table. 

For  these  and  such  like  pranks  Pierce 
Cronyn  was  rather  shunned  by  stu- 
dents of  regular  habits,  and,  therefore, 
was  I  the  more  surprised  at  the  cordi- 
ality of  his  greeting  after  so  long  a 
•separation.  Still  more  strange  did  it 
seem  to  be  invited,  nay  constrained, 
by  him  to  adjourn  forthwith  to  Jude's 
Tavern,  and  feast  on  lamb  and  salad. 
But  not  at  all  strange  did  it  appear  in 
the  end,  when  I  came  to  reflect  on  it, 
that  he  borrowed  a  pound  of  me  to  paj 
the  waiter,  putting  the  change  into  his 
own  pocket,  and  carefully  jotting  down 
in  his  tablet  the  number  of  my  bed- 
room at  the  Hibemian  Hotel.  This  he 
did  lest  there  should  be  any  mistake 
about  the  delivery  of  the  note  he  would 
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bo  sure  to  send  me  before  I  could 
possibly  think  of  awaking  out  of  my 
first  sleep  on  the  following  morning, 
and  therefore  he  made  it  a  point  to 
ascertain  what  Jiat  I  belonged  to.  It 
was  no  wonder  (as  he  told  me  that 
evening),  that  he  should  make  it  a 
point  always  to  have  an  eye  out  for  an 
old  friend  ;  "  For  what,"  said  Pierce, 
waxing  pathetical,  "  what  is  life  with- 
out friendship?  Next  to  the  misery 
of  having  no  dinner  to  eat,  is  that  of 
sitting  down  to  a  meal  like  this,  with- 
out a  friend  to  share  it  with  you."  He 
said  no  word,  but  I  dare  say  his  sym- 
pathetic mind  was  not  insensible  or  tho 
zest  which  such  reunions  impart,  when 
the  friend  is  so  fresh  and  green  from 
the  country  as  I  was  upon  this  occasion. 

The  numbers  of  old  familiar  faces 
that  I  encountered  during  this  visit, 
without  eliciting  one  spark  of  kindly 
recognition,  was  enough  to  put  a  man 
out  of  conceit  with  his  own  memory. 
Some  passed  me  by  apparently  un- 
conscious of  having  ever  seen  me  be- 
fore ;  others  with  an  unmistakeable  de- 
sire to  seem  as  if  they  too  forgot ;  and 
three  or  four  with  a  careless  good- 
humoured  nod,  as  if  we  were  in  the 
daily  habit  of  meeting  in  the  same  way. 
But  Pierce  Cronyn  was  the  only  one 
who  made  the  slightest  advance  towards 
a  renewal  of  former  intimacy.  Per- 
haps nobody  else  had  a  fancy  for  din« 
ing  at  Jude*s. 

Among  my  cutters  were  grandees  of 
every  calling  and  occupation,  from  the 
dignitary  with  shovel  hat,  who  elbowed 
and  frowned  me  out  of  his  way  at  the 
bookseller's  table,  to  the  solemn  Doctor 
Slop,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  his  britzka, 
and  reading  Motherspoon  on  Pap^ 
as  his  panting  nags  swept  him  through 
the  crowd.  This  is  a  new  style  of 
puffing;  and  should  Colonel  Sib- 
thorpe's  bill  pass  into  a  law  for  abo- 
lishing the  advertising-van  nuisance^ 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  police  will 
act  impartially  and  interfere  with  the 
pace  of  these  whirling  ministers  of  fate. 
The  processions  o£  Pablo  Panque  are 
not  more  palpable  in  their  intent.  Old 
Richards  never  galloped  through  the 
streets.  Perceval  had  one  inflexible 
steady  trot  of  four  miles  and  a  half  per 
hour;  and  Colles  in  his  dusky  shay 
moved  with  becoming  gravity  towards 
the  patient's  door.  But  now  we  are 
"fast  men."  It  seems  to  be  a  per- 
petual race  between  Death  and  the 
Doctor.     Occupet  extremum  scabies  / 
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With  a  very  willing  mind  and  no 
great  accession  of  resiKJCt  for  human 
kindness,  as  it  exists  m  lar^  towns, 
where  its  milk  is  chalk-and-water,  I 
bade  adieu  one  morning  to  the  smoke, 
halfan*rry  that  a  little  pjirl  who  cried 
watercresses,  to  the  tune  of  twenty 
years  ago,  did  not  s«*em  to  know  me 
for  one  of  her  customers.  It  is  easy 
to  philosophise  on  these  matters,  and  to 
fancy  his  happiness  who  cultivates  his 
own  cabbages  in  some  sequestered  spot^ 

**  The  world  forgetting,  hj  the  world  fbrgot.** 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  be  one  of 
these  things  than  do  the  other.     The 


world  is  quite  ready  to  perform  its 
part.  It  will  jonratify  the  humour  of 
those  who  profbss  to  make  hermits  of 
themselves,  and  forget  them  to  their 
hcai-ts'  content;  but  to  forget  the 
world  and  those  whom  we  knew  in  the 
world,  while  they  live,  and  move»  and 
pros])cr  before  our  eyes,  this  supposes 
a  degree  of  callous  indifference  which 
will  require  some  discipline  of  an  un- 
80])histicated  nature.  But  be  that 
labour  mine.  Resolved  that  this  shall 
be  my  last  visit  to  Dublin,  I  shake  off 
the  dust  from  my  feet,  and  look,  as  I 
think,  my  last  at  the  Wellington  nule- 
stone  ;  but  Dis  aliier  visum. 


VISIT  THE  SECOND. 


Five  more  years  have  gone  over  my 
head  and  the  hanl  gri|>o  of  Ireland's 
adversity,  sparing  none  who  depend 
on  the  soil,  h:is  left  its  traces  deeply 
indented  in  the  ])arson*s  frame.  Of 
all  classes  it  seems  to  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  legislature  and  of  the  govern- 
ment* that  every  burden  shall  press 
with  double  severity  upon  him.  Not 
without  cause,  therefore,  have  these 
five  years  stamped  wrinkles  which  an- 
other siege  of  Troy  would  scarcely 
have  inilicted  on  a  less  carc-h»r:isscd 
brow.  JSniall  blame  now  to  any  friend 
who  forgets  me.  The  unexpected 
chance  which  summons  me  again  to 
Dublin  is  fraught  with  no  fresh  morti- 
fications. Ihe  fonner  lesson  was  a 
sharp  one  but  salutary.  Like  the 
captive  knight  of  Mrs.  llemans,  my 
friends  "  have  all  piissed  by,"  and  that 
dream  of  life  is  over. 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  Master 
I*arson  ;  you  shall  go  to  town  and,  in 
spite  of  your  brogues  (whereof  'tis 
ttiree  you  have),  with  that  semi- sou'- 
wester, which  you  are  pleased  to  dub 
a  professional  hat,  and  your  cut-away 
zephyr  of  Anno  Domini  Forty-three, 
you  shall  meet  plenty  of  friends  not 
only  willing  but  eager  to  greet  you." 


So  said  Nonpareil  Leader,  ^^$ 
sole  editor  and  cuiffonier  of  the  iSavtA- 
em  Orijiamme  and  Cisatlantic  Com^ 
merciul  and  Literary  Intelligemcer.  His 
word  is  like  destiny,  his  scissors  as 
decisive  as  those  of  Clotho.  You  were 
bett<ir  have  a  bad  epitaph  after  your 
deatli  than  his  evil  report  while  tou 
live.  Nevertheless,  he  is  not  infallible. 
He  must  wield  a  sunbeam,  not  a  pcn-^ 
yea,  a  vertical  sunbeam-^ before  he 
melts  the  ice  that  ribs  the  hearts  of 
Dublin  tufthuntcrs. 

But  the  Southern  OriflammB  was 
right.  I  ts  peculiar  sources  of  prescience 
misled  it  not,  for  on  my  arrival  in  Dub- 
lin, just  a  week  after  this  prediction, 
curiositv  having  drawn  me  into  the 
Hall  ot  the  Four  Courts,  the  eye  of 
'J  ony  Bolter  fell  upon  me  like  that 
very  sunbeam  I  had  been  speaking  of. 
lie  was  shouldering  an  enormous  bag 
through  a  besieging  corps  of  attorneys, 
who  vainly  attempted  to  bar  his  pas- 
sago  into  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but 
what  the  distributors  of  briefs  could 
not  effect  my  presence  seemed  to  ac- 
complish, for  he  returned  quickly  into 
the  llall,  and  made  his  wa^  through 
the  crowd  towards  the  thick-anklecl 
Themis,  beneath  whose  dusty  shadow 


*  Tithe  ront  charge  i.s  liable  to  a  whole  poor-rate^  on  the  etiually  absurd  and  falsn 
pretence,  that  a  elergyinan  staniU  in  the  same  position  as  a  proprietor  of  land  who 
otMniiiies  his  own  eMtnte.  In  addition  to  this  iniquity,  it  is  further  charged  with 
the  liiitc-iH-Aul ;  and  in  18(7  a  special  clause  was  introduced  into  an  amended  Act 
of  l*arliainont,  to  ehargo  clerical  income  with  the  Labour  Rate,  which  is  levied  with 
County  Cess,  tor  repayment  of  advances  expended  in  destroving  the  highroads  and 
landmarks  in  1840.  'f*he  reason  ^iven  by  Attornoy-Gpneral  Monahan  for  moving 
this  clause  was,  that  the  original  I.uhmtr  Rate  Act  had  not  taxed  the  clerffTmaBp 
and  the  (government  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  repair  the  omission  by  a  distinct 
enactment. 
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I  was  standing.  Never  suspecting 
myself  to  be  concerned  in  such  a  move- 
meat,  I  edged  away  towards  the  door 
which  abuts  the  quay,  not  willing  to 
come  in  contact  with  him  ;  but  just  as 
I  reached  the  outer  circle,  a  smart  ac- 
colade from  the  open  palm  of  my  learn- 
ed friend  brought  me  round,  and,  be- 
fore I  could  prevent  further  aggression, 
my  right  hand  was  tightly  clasped  in 
both  of  his. 

"  Come,  come.  Master  Dobbs,  you're 
not  going  to  cut  your  old  chums  in 
this  wav.  How  are  you,  old  fellow  ? 
'Tis  a  thousand  years  since  we  met." 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Bolter,  pardon  me, 
only  five,  I  think." 

"  Mister  be  hanged  I  Always  Tony 
to  you,  my  dear  boy — Anthony  Bolter, 
Esq.,  to  all  the  world.  How  fresh  and 
young  you  do  look,  to  be  sure  (gives 
me  a  poke  in  the  ribs).  Lucky  dogs, 
you  country  parsons,  who  have  nothing 
to  do  but  snin  the  pure  air  and  prosper 
on  the  fat  of  the  land.  Eh  ?  (another 
punch.)  Ah  1  to  look  at  you,  it  seems 
but  yesterday  when  we  graduated  to- 

§  ether,  and  Barrett  charged  us  at  the 
oor  of  the  Library  '  not  to  stale  the 
books.'  Ha,  ha,  hal  don't  you  re- 
member?" 

I  was  astounded  at  his  assurance, 
and  could  not  comprehend  what  he 
meant,  while  he  ran  on — 

•*By  the  way,  talking  of  Barrett, 
who  would  insist  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  Lawless  the  porter 
and  Guinnesses  porter,  because  they 
both  frothed  at  the  lips  and  were  always 
drunk  (Potus  et  Exlex),  I  have  been 
guilty  of  an  atrocious  confusion  of  iden- 
tity in  your  regard,  for  which  I  have 
been  most  impatient  to  make  atonement. 
Think  of  my  stupid — nay,  worse,  my  un- 
grateful— memory,  in  having  mistaken 
you,  in  a  moment  of  perplexity,  when 
my  dull  brain  was  wrought  with  things 
forgot,  ay,  mistaken  you — I  fear  the 
excuse  is  even  worse  than  the  ofience — 
ifor  that  lachrymose  and  dubious  cha- 
racter whom  we  used  to  call  Dolejul 
Dobbs  I'* 

'•  Oh  1  that  was  it— was  it  ?" 

**  Yes,  on  my  honour.  It  is  best  to 
be  ingenuous.  I  did  you  that  injustice 
whilst  smarting  under  the  failure  of  a 
demurrer,  on  wnich  I  had  set  my  heart 
in  Common  Pleas  ;  but  you  hadn't 
passed  three  minutes  when  the  enor- 
mity of  the  blunder  flashed  upon  my 
mindy  and  I  ransacked  every  hotel  in 
town,  hoping  to  find  you,  and  ask  par- 


don on  my  bended  knees.  What  could 
you  have  thought  ?  How  thoroughly 
you  must  have  despised  me  I 

"  I  own  I  was  a  good  deal  hurt, 
but  — " 

"  Hurt,  my  dear  friend  I  To  be 
sure  you  were — enraged,  if  you  re- 
tained the  same  recollection  of  old 
times  as  I  did  immediately  aflerwards 
—as  I  do  now — but  you  were  not  un- 
revenged." 

'•  Well,  I  am  delighted  at  this  ex- 

Elanation  ;  it  takes  a  weight  off  my 
eart,  by  allowing  me  to  think  better 
of  human  nature." 

"  That  is  80  like  you,  warmhearted 
and  confiding.  You  forgive  me  then  ?" 

**  O  no  more  about  forgiving.  You 
must  forgive  me,  if  you  go  to  that,  for 
having  harboured  a  hard  thought  so 
long.  I  forget  everjrthing  but  that 
you  are  now  Tony  again. 

"  Tony  again  and  for  ever.  You 
dine  with  me  to  day ;  nay,  I  take  no 
refusal — 

*  Sic  te  Ignoyitse  putabo.* 

On  no  other  condition  can  I  deem 
myself  forgiven. " 

His  mind  being  set  at  ease  on  this 
point,  he  went  back  to  his  attorneys, 
and  I  found  the  circle  of  my  bar  friends 
forthwith  rapidly  enlarged.  To  have 
been  poked  twice  in  the  ribs  by  the 
holder  of  that  great  black  bag,  was  a 
magical  mnemonic.  I  got  half-a-dozen 
more  punches  before  I  left  the  hall,  and 
began  to  fear  the  fate  of  the  human 
football  in  Yathek,  so  many  knuckles 
seemed  to  itch  for  a  dig  at  my  sides. 

In  the  streets  I  was  recognised  a 
dozen  times  by  men  who  had  passed 
me  five  years  before  as  if  they  had 
never  seen  me ;  and  several  others, 
whose  faces  were  unknown  even  to 
myself,  touched  their  hats  as  they 
passed. 

At  the  bookseller's  where  all  the 
literary  loungers  of  the  city  congregate 
towards  the  fall  of  evening,  friends 
greeted  me,  and  strangers  sought  my 
acquaintance.  A  doctor  of  divinity 
offered  me  a  chair ;  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  invited  me  to  a 
soiree ;  and  I  was  offered  tickets  for  a 
Choral,  a  Philharmonic,  and  a  Madrigal 
concert. 

Crossing  Sackville-street,  where  no 
intermediate  post  or  pillar  occurs  to 
break  the  current  of  locomotion,  alight 
machine,  drawn  by  two  prancing  nags, 
came  tearing  along.     Fear  rooted  mo 
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to  the  spot,  on  the  vcn'  line  they  were 
tiiking ;  but  the  caf^lc-eye  of  Dr.  Slop 
— ibr  it  wa.s  hisbritzka — spied  me  over 
his  book,  and  he  (railed  a  halt.  '*  Step 
in,"  he  cried,  "  it  is  good  for  sore  eyes 
to  see  you.  When  ditl  you  come  to 
Ireland  ?  Where  shall  I  set  you 
down  ?  I  am  so  delighted,  you  can- 
not think.     Do  step  in." 

"  I  cannot  think  of  delaying  you  in 
your  transit  to  your  patients  ;  you  axe 
in  such  breathless  speed,  it  must  be  a 
case  of  life  and  death." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  Doctor, 
with  a  conlidentiid  whik,  "patients 
can  wait." 

"I  did  not  suppose  your*s  could." 

**  15ah  1  don't  you  know  there  is  of- 
ten great  cry  and  little  wool?  Besiilcs, 
the  patient  who  cannot  wait  for  me 
can  generally  go  on  very  well  without 
me.    But  my  patient  is  all  the  town — 

*•  *  Cherchoz  1o  bijou, 

Yout  le  trouveruz  iwrtout.* 

So  name  your  quarter,  'tis  all  one  to 
Die. 

Having  spoken,  ho  waited  not  to  ask 
ii'  my  heart  was  with  his  in  the  proposed 
arrangement,  but  with  his  obstetric 
paw  pulled  me  into  his  chariot,  out  of 
which  lie  wouhi  by  no  means  deliver 
me  till  I  had  promised  to  dine  with  him 
the  next  day. 

lie  laid  down  his  volume,  which  was 
still  "Motherspoou  on  Tap,"  an  illus- 
trat(?d  edition,  having  the  last  number 
of  Punch  cunningly  interleaved  with 
the  text. 

Pierce  Cronyn  was  not  the  last  to 
recognise  me  with  a  reproachful  remi- 
iiescence  of  my  having  gone  out  of 
town  on  the  ibrmer  occasion  without 
my  money,  which,  to  my  no  less  plea- 
sure than  sur|)rise,  he  drew  forthwith 
out  of  his  pocket  and  paid  mo  on  the 
si)ot;  another  invitation  to  Jude's, 
however,  was  thankfully  but  firmly 
declined. 

The  ilinner  at  Tony  Bolter's  was 
the  crowning  work  of  my  amazement. 
He  liiid  extemporisiMl  a  company  of 
throe  silk  gowns,  half  a  dozen  juniors, 
and  u  Fellow  of  tlic  University,  to 
piiice  my  nx-eption.  Mrs.  Bolter  was 
the  most  amiable  woman  of  rank  I  had 
ever  H'en  in  my  lite,  my  expiTieiu'e  in 
tliat  line  having  been  previously  limit- 
ed to  those  "fair  defrcts  of  nature"  ' 
who  live  in  episcopal  palaces,  and  are 
])rivileged,  l>eyond  all  members  of  their 
Ft>x,  to  wear  gloves.  Amongst  that 
class  I  had  soon  a  great  deal  of  coude* 


sccnsion,  quite  enough,  indeed,  to  set 
any  poor  vicar  beside  himself^  but  the 
urbanity  of  the  city  madam  was  more 
famihiir  and  assuring.  At  least,  to  me 
she  was  all  afiability,  though  I  Uiought 
she  threw  the  smallest  possible  infusioa 
of  vinegar  into  the  smile  with  which 
she  rewarded  a  smart  witticism  of  Mr. 
Brogan  of  the  Connaught  bar.  As  a 
college  fiiend  of  Tony's,  on  whose  lips 
my  name  had  ever  been  a  household 
word,  she  could  not  make  too  mudb  of 
me,  and  her  example  was  contagious. 
I  felt  myself  to  be  quite  the  lion  of  the 
table,  and  was  not  a  little  amused  at 
being  asked  seriously,  by  a  fashionable 
lady,  the  wife  of  a  Queen's  Gounsd* 
*'  llow  many  of  my  daughters  would  go 
to  the  Drawing  Room  the  following 
winter  ?"  If  she  could  have  seen  them 
scouring  the  chum,  or  separating  the 
sound  potatoes  from  the  ''black**  ones 
for  the  family  breakfast,  how  imperti- 
nent would  such  a  question  have  ap- 
peared to  her  I 

After  the  ladies  had  retired  I  found 
myself  an  object  of  ccjuiU  deference  to 
their  lords.  My  opinion  was  anxiously 
sought  about  the  great  surplice  questum^ 
which  at  that  time  agitated  the  Church. 
I  got  out  of  the  difficulty  like  a  much 
greater  man,  by  recommending  a  mix- 
ture of  colours,  which  suggestion  was 
hailed  by  a  learned  gentleman,  next 
door  but  one  to  a  sergeant,  as  a  most 
happy  and  original  solution  of  a  grsTe 
question.  Another  of  the  guests,  an 
eminent  blacklctter  man,  was  highly 
enlightened  by  my  views  of  what  the 
law  ought  to  be  about  glebe-house  in- 
stalments and  dilapidations;  anditwu 
tlie  general  feeling  of  the  company, 
pretty  emphatically  expressed  on  all 
Lands,  that  the  Church  only  wanted 
plenty  of  clergj-men  of  my  just  and 
moderate  way  of  thinking  to  be  a  most 
popuhir  institution.  In  fine,  between 
the  I'umcs  of  my  friend  Tony's  good 
wine  and  the  flatteries  of  his  good 
company,  I  could  scarcely  walk  erect 
into  the  drawing-room  where  the  ladies 
ex])ected  us  at  tea. 

And  liere  I  found  a  seat  vacant  for 
me  on  the  sofa  beside  mine  hostcsvy 
who  entcrtainc<l  mo  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  with  a  very  particular  descrip- 
tion— which  was,  no  doubt*  hichty  in- 
teresting to  her  maternal  feelings— of 
the  religious  impressions  of  her  eldest 
son,  a  youth  of  three  and  twentv,  at 
Uiat  time  on  a  visit  with  his  uncle  in 
the  country.    |!x>  decided  was  his  cha- 
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racter,  that  nothing,  not  even  the  most 
brilliant  prospects  of  eminence  open  to 
his  fine  talents  in  other  walks  of  life, 
could  divert  his  mind  for  a  moment 
from  the  resolution  he  had  formed  of 
taking  orders  in  the  Church.  All  this 
was  very  pleasant  to  hear,  and  I  re- 
joiced at  it,  I  trust  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity; but  as  the  young  gentleman 
was  not  a  parishioner  of  mine,  nor  had 
I  ever  seen  him  that  I  could  recollect, 
I  could  not  perceive  the  necessity  of 
telling  me  the  same  thing  three  times 
over.  It  was,  however,  interesting  to 
see  so  grand  a  lady,  as  Mrs.  Bolter  un- 
questionably  was  and  is,  so  wholly  ab- 
sorbed, in  the  midst  of  the  distractions 
of  high  life,  by  her  domestic  affection, 
for  which  I  honoured  her  the  more, 
while  I  would  have  excused  a  less  per- 
tinacious expression  of  the  sentiment. 

It  was  by  strenuous  opposition, 
mingled  with  some  entreaty,  that  I 
succeeded  in  preventing  this  excellent 
lady  from  despatching  a  servant  to  my 
hotel  to  fetch  my  trunk  and  carpet-bag, 
that  she  might  instal  me  as  a  perma- 
nent guest  in  her  family.  The  purple 
room  was  mine ;  and  it  was  unkind  in 
so  old  a  friend  of  "dear  Tony's"  to 
go  to  an  hotel  within  three  streets  of 
his  house.  She  knew,  for  she  blessed 
Providence  she  never  forgot  a  kind- 
ness, how  many  obligations  her  hus- 
band owed  me  since  our  earliest  days, 
and  was  not  insensible  how  I  had  con- 
tributed to  her  own  felicity  upon  a 
certain  occasion. 

This  she  said  with  a  smile,  which 
brought  to  mind  the  tarnished  honours 
of  my  blue  coat  with  the  bright  brass 
buttons ;  that  last  piece  of  finery  I  had 
possessed  before  the  irrevocable  vows 
which  consigned  mv  outer  man  to  a 
perpetual  coating  of  rusty  black. 

iNOt  before  I  had  promised  to  make 
Merrion-square  my  inn,  on  all  subse- 
quent visits  to  the  metropolis,  was  I 
permitted  to  return  to  my  old  caravan- 
sera  behind  the  mail-coach  ofiice,  where, 
from  five  in  the  morning  till  noonday, 
a  perpetual  succession  of  public  con- 
veniences used  to  murder  sleep.  It  is 
said  that  all  that  has  been  changed 
now,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  rail- 
way parcel  cart  and  one  or  two  ante- 
diluvian coaches,  so  melancholy  that- 
they  want  heart  to  make  a  noise,  nothing 
remains  above  ground  to  disturb  the 
ghost,  or  awaken  the  memory  of  a  glory 
departed. 

If  my  ruminations,  in  returning  to 


the  same  quarter  on  a  former  occasion, 
were  busied  with  bitter  fancies,  they 
now  found  nothing  to  chew  upon  but 
the  sweetest  and  most  aromatic  of  reali- 
ties. What  a  happiness  it  was  that  I 
had  made  this  visit  to  Dublin,  where 
the  misanthropical  mists  which  were 
fast  settling  around  me  had  been 
scattered  by  the  blessed  sunshine  of  a 
single  forenoon.  I  was  mistaken  then 
in  suspecting  that  the  world  was  cold 
and  kmdless;  and  they  are  only  bi- 
lious malcontents,  and  deserve  no  doubt 
to  be  neglected  or  avoided,  who  go 
about  complaining  that  people  are 
changed,  that  advancement  spoils  many 
a  frank  nature  and  freezes  many  a 
warm  heart.  There  is  nothing  in 
threadbare  garments  or  hobnailed  shoes 
to  make  old  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
or  cause  either  levite  or  lawyer  to  pass 
by  on  the  other  side.  The  fault  is  not 
in  "  the  stars"  those  great  luminaries 
which  adorn  a  happy  world,  but  it  lies 
in  the  rusticated  fancies  and  suspicions 
of  those  who  have  lived  long  secluded 
from  the  society  that  civilises  and 
enlarges  the  mind.  Shut  up  in  a  nar- 
row circle,  we  expect  too  much-  Do 
we  want,  as  Billy  Sheridan  used  to  say, 
the  beau  monde  to  jump  down  our 
throats  ? 

These  reflections  brought  me  into 
the  coffee  room  of  the  Hibernian  Hotel, 
where,  as  I  waited  for  hoots  to  conduct 
me  to  bed,  I  took  up  the  evening  paper, 
and  read  the  following  announcement 
among  the  intelligence  which  may  be 
considered  the  Court  Circular  of  the 
Dublin  press : — 

*•  "We  have  authoritv  to  give  a  most 
unqualified  contradiction  to  an  absurd 
report  which  appeared  in  the  morning 

Sapors  of  this  day,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Lev.  Denis  Dobbs  is  to  be  exalted  to 
the  bench  of  bishops,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  vacancy  which  is  expected  to  occur,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  within  a 
few  days.  There  never  was  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  rumour,  which  probably 
originated  in  the  ridiculous  vanity  of  the 
reverend  postulant  himself,  and  was 
given  to  the  public  through  the  columns 
of  the  Southern  Oriflamme^  a  journal  con- 
ducted by  a  very  particular  and  unscru- 
pulous friend  of  his  own." 

I  had  read  of  a  sweep  once,  who  being 
transposed  in  a  moment  of  time  out  of 
a  chimney  pot  on  the  top  of  a  very  tall 
house,  and  planted  up  to  the  neck  in  a 
mud  bath  attached  to  a  pork-butcher's 
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yard  In  Whitechapel,  sang  out,  "  My 
eyes,  but  here's  a  go  I"  Fortunately 
for  nie  I  bad  not  been  made  aware  that 
I  ever  stood  so  high  as  the  chimney- 
]>ot ;  but  surely  had  I  known  all  that 
the  morning  papers  said  about  me,  the 
downfall  of  mere  ambition  could  not 
have  given  a  more  violent  start  to  my 
system,  than  it  received  from  the  blaze 
of  light  which  now  made  all  the  ad- 
ventures  of  this  remarkable  day  as 
clear  as  the  history  of  Christopher  Sly. 
It  was  a  stunner ;  and  the  image  of 
Edmund  Kean  in  Othello  rose  up  be- 
fore me  as  he  cried,  so  as  nobody  be- 
fore or  since  ever  did  or  ever  could  cry, 
"  Oh  fool,  fool,  fool  I"  Oh  Mrs.  Bolter, 
Mrs.  Bolter,  how  shall  I  ever  look  you 
in  the  face  again  after  masc^uerading 
for  the  whole  length  of  an  evening 
upon  your  sofa,  in  sleeves  of  invisible 
lawn,  and  extorting  from  you  the 
praises  of  that  dear  serious  boy,  who, 
as  I  have  since  learned,  instead  of 
being  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  was  at 
that  time  undergoing  a  sudorific  pro- 
cess, at  the  private  residence  of  Mr. 
Dycer,  for  a  hunlle  race  that  was  to 
come  off*  in  the  Phoenix  Park  the  follow- 
ing week.  And  Tony  too,  thou  friend 
of  my  youth,  where  are  you  ?  Can  you 
ever  forgive  me  that  last  magnum  of 
port,  of  the  ame  parcel  which  you 
had  first  broached  for  Lord  Chancellor 
Manners?  As  for  Pierce  Cronyn's 
pound  note,  it  seared  my  conscience  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  even  feared  a 
prosecution  for  taking  money  under 
false  pretences.  The  only  imposition 
that  rested  lightly  upon  my  inward 
monitor,  was  that  which  had  been 
practised  upon  Dr.  Slop,  for  he  was 
an  impostor  himself,  and  I  half  resolv- 
ed to  see  it  out  with  him  and  eat 
his  dinner  according  to  arrangement. 
There  were  two  words,  however,  to 
that  bargain,  for,  before  I  was  out  of  bed 
he  next  morning,  a  note  was  put  into 
my  hand  from  the  intended  Amphitryon, 
acquainting  me  that  a  patient  who 
*' could  not  wait"  would  engross  all 


his  time,  but  hoping  that  the  next  tune  I 
came  to  town  I  would  '*  gife  him  a  day." 

My  reveries  on  these  persoiiB  and 
things  were  interrupted  by  a  quei- 
tion  put  in  a  loud  and  abrupt  tone, 
*'  Who  is  this  parson  Dobbs  that  had 
his  own  consent  to  be  abishop^  as  soon  as 
the  lawful  owner  would  be  so  obliging 
as  to  make  a  vacancy?  Wbo  is  he,  or 
what  is  ho  ?"  The  anestion  proceeded 
from  one  of  two  gentlemen  who  sat  at  a 
table  behind  the  door»  and  whom  I  had 
not  noticed  on  entering  the  roonn. 

*'I'll  tell  yoa  sir,*'  I  exclaimed, 
starting  forward  in  an  excited  manner; 
**  his  name  you  know ;  his  person  it 
seems  you  do  not,  nor  is  it  his  desire 
that  you  should.  But  this  much  msj 
satisfy  your  curiosity  for  the  present 
He  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  ooo- 
lists  that  have  appeared  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  since  the  days  of  Adams,  thongh 
unlike  that  remanable  operator,  I 
doubt  if  his  patients  would  be  glad  to 
see  him.*  He  has,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  morning,  restored  the  vision  of 
at  least  one  dozen  short-sighted  per- 
sons of  eminence,  to  such  a  degree  of 
clearness  that  they  have  been  enaUsd 
to  distinguish  a  most  commonplace  ob- 
ject with  the  naked  eye." 

A  loud  horse-laugh  from  one  of  the 
gentlemen  prevented  anything  I  miriit 
have  had  to  add  in  the  shape  of  furtSer 
explanation.  His  back  was  turned  to 
me,  so  that  I  was  for  a  moment  at  a 
loss  to  know  whom  to  thank  lor  this 
new  phase  of  "  Dublin  manners ;"  bat 
after  the  first  burst  of  hinnnlation  was 
over,  he  wheeled  round  in  his  diair 
and  revealed  the  beaming  and  glossy 
countenance  of  Nonpareil  Leader,  Esq. 
My  disgust  was  immeasurable.  "  Yoa, 
Mr.  Leader,"  I  thus  addrened  hiin» 
*'  you,  sir,  are  the  last  man  who  should 
indulge  in  such  demonstrations  of  joDitf 
upon  this  occasion." 

''And  why  not,  my  good  firiend?*' 
he  replied,  with  dauntless  audadtjr. 
*'  If  an^  one  has  a  right  to  be  joAf 
(more  jolly  than  yourself,  I  mean) 


*  The  late  Sir  William  Adams  made  a  predatory  excursion  into  Ireland  abont 
the  year  Twelve^  and  picked  up  some  heavy  fees,  to  the  great  dtscomfitare  of  our 
resident  occulists.  Whether  it  was  on  this  account,  or  that  his  operationi  were  not 
iicrnianontly  successful ,  it  was  invidiously  said,  that  most  of  his  subjects  went 
mcurably  blind  in  a  few  months  after  they  had  been  in  his  hands.  It  was  during 
the  prcv'alonce  of  such  a  report  that  Macklin  showed  Richards  a  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Sir  William,  saying,  that  he  could  spare  a  month  to  revisit  Ireland,  If 
encouraged  by  hiit  bretliren  of  the  faculty  so  to  do.  **  Write  to  the  feUow,"  said 
old  Rovgh-and'Readjf^  **  and  tell  him  bis  former  patients  would  be  very  glad  tp 
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upon  such  an  occasion,  why  specially 
exclude  so  humble  an  individual  fix>m 
that  privilege  ?" 

*'  Listen  to  me,  sir»  and  then  ask 
why/*  I  answered,  and  then,  half 
breathless  with  vexation,  related  all  the 
events  of  the  day  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticular, being  interrupted  several  times, 
in  spite  of  my  indignation,  by  bursts 
of  laughter  from  my  auditors,  in  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  often  had  to  join 
myself. 

"  Well,"  with  provoking  calmness, 
inquired  my  literary  persecutor,  as 
soon  as  I  had  finished,  '<  is  that  all  ?" 

All!  The  insatiate  monster,  as  if 
even  he  could  desire  more. 

*'  Yes,  sir,  it  is  all ;  what  more 
would  you  have?" 

*'I  really  cannot  see  that  I  have 
done  you  any  injury,"  he  proceeded 
with  an  air  of  beneficent  candour  for 
which  I  could  have  knocked  him  down 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  "  And  I 
think  you  will  find  yourself  of  the  same 
opinion  when  we  have  together  dis- 
passionately reviewed  the  several  en- 
tertaining incidents  you  have  so  gra- 
phically described." 

The  cool,  sardonic  rascal! 

'*  Did  you  not,  may  I  ask,  receive, 
along  with  numerous  civilities  above 
all  appreciation,  three  concert  tickets, 
upon  the  credit  of  the  preferment  which 
I  had  bestowed  upon  you  ?" 

*'  No,"  I  sulkily  answered,  "  I  did 
not  accept  them." 

"  Well,  surely  that  is  not  my  fault. 
I  did  my  best  for  you,  and  I  am  afraid 
it  is  too  late  to  repair  the  error  now. 
You  may  walk  into  Hodges  and  Smith's 
to-morrow  without  sinking  under  a 
shower  of  cards  of  any  kind ;  that  I 
promise  you.  But  secondly,  did  you 
not  enioy  your  rapid  excursion  through 
the  principal  squares  and  places  in  the 
pilentum  of  the  renowned  Doctor  Slop  ? 
Come  now,  be  ingenuous,  was  it  not  de- 
lightful to  be  whirled  along  among  the 
flower  of  our  gentry,  to  attract  their 
inquiring  glances — 

**  *  Monitrari  digito  et  dicier,  hie  ert  ?'  ** 

*^  It  was  pleasant  enough,"  said  I, 
grufliy. 

'<  To  be  sure  it  was,  my  dear  friend, 
and  it  was  the  Southern  Oriflamme  di(i 
it  all.  You  are  in  my  debt  for  that 
lift  at  any  rate." 

I  owned  that  it  might  be  so. 

*'  And  now,"  he  proceeded,  **  tell  me^ 
J  pray  yoU|  (Ud  nut  tho  hospitable  Mr» 


Cronyn  pay  you  the  pound,  which  you 
had  long  since  given  up  as  a  PennsyU 
vanian  obligation?  If  there  were  such 
a  thing  as  honour  or  gratitude  in  the 
world,  one  half  of  that  pound  would  be 
mine  by  right,  for  you  would  never 
have  seen  the  ghost  of  it  if  Pierce  did 
not  calculate  on  his  great  revenge  at 
the  visitation  dinners,  as  your  regis- 
trar or  possibly  your  vicar-general." 

That  was  likely  enough. 

*'  And  now,  the  greatest  is  behind. 
Who  got  you  poked  in  the  ribs  all 
round  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts, 
feted  in  Merrion-square,  and  asked  by 
one  of  the  leading  women  of  ton  at  the 
Irish  Court  to  bring  your  daughters 
to  the  Drawing-room  ?" 

"You  did,"  1  exclaimed,  with  a  ges- 
ture of  impatience. 

« Yes,  that  I  did,  and  did  it  well. 
That  was  my  crowning  work.  And 
now,  if  it  be  to  injure  one's  friend  to 
procure  for  him  all  sorts  of  polite  and 
disinterested  attentions,  to  obtain  for 
him  the  entree  of  musical  re-unions 
which  money  cannot  command,  to  re- 
cover his  bad  debts,  place  a  well-ap. 
pointed  carriage  at  his  disposal,  and 
make  him  the  premier  guest  at  the 
most  exclusive  table  in  the  metropolis, 
if  these  be  injuries,  I  have  wronged 
you  deeply,  and  I  ask  your  pardon." 

There  was  no  resisting  the  good 
humour  of  the  satirical  rogue,  so  we 
parted  as  ^ood  friends  as  ever,  on  the 
express  stipulation  that  I  was  not  to 
be  made  a  bishop  again. 

It  was  a  solace  to  my  mortified  sen. 
sibilities,  on  being  aroused  j&om  sleep 
next  morning  in  number  Forty-five 
(the  very  same  number  which  Pierce 
Cronyn  had  never  been  able  to  find 
out),  and  recalled  to  consciousness  by 
the  din  and  dissonance  of  a  coach  com- 
pany just  on  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  mir  of  Mullingar — some  squab- 
bling, some  laughing,  one  gentleman 
requesting  the  porter  to  **  throw  him 
up  that  bulldog  like  a  good  fellow,  and 
take  care  he  would  not  bite  him,"  while 
another,  with  stentorian  lungs,  was 
objurgating  the  same  porter  for  a 
thief,  and  threatening  to  have  him  up 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  value 
of  a  silk  umbrella  abstracted  firom  his 
luggage : — It  was  consoling  to  feel  as- 
sured by  these  familiar  sounds  that  I 
had  not  made  Merrion-square  my  inn 
the  night  before,  as  I  had  been  so 
sweetly  importuned  to  do.  Just  ima- 
gine wh»t  a  pleasant  breakfast-part]r 
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we  should  liave  had  when  Saunders^s 
News-Letter,  with  the  frightful  eclair. 
cissemetU,  came  to  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 

Business  has  obliged  me  to  revisit 
the  town  thrice  durmg  the  lustral  pe- 
riod which  has  passed  since  that  one 
day  of  my  lionized  existence.  The 
fn*st  time  I  encountered  Tony  Bolter 
(it  was  scarcely  three  months  after  I 
had  eaten  his  salt)  he  did  not  quite  cut 
me.  That  would  have  been  too  bare- 
faced, but  he  did  something  worse- 
gave  me  two  finders  and  a  jrlove  to 
shake,  which,  as  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread,  I  seized  with  so  hanl  a 
grip,  that  he  is  hardly  to  blame  for 
having  never  tendered  sucli  another 
jiledge  of  familiarity  from  that  day  to 
this.  As  for  punchinf;  my  fat  sides, 
and  rallying  me  about  the  ])<irson's 
easy  life,  or  bringing  the  JBarrettiatia 
of  old  times  to  recollection,  "No  more 
of  that,  Hid,  if  you  love  me."  Our 
conversation  was  brief  and  dry — "Ah, 


how  d'ye  do?"  "Long  in  town?" 
"Nice  weather,"  "Grood  day,"  and 
there  an  end.  We  exchanged  a  nod 
about  a  year  afterwards  ;  but  now  I 
"have  the  advantage**  of  Tony  onoe 
more,  as  thoroughly  as  I  possened  it  on 
the  occasion  of  my  first  journey  Mma 
ten  years  ago.  I  ought  to  mention 
that  the  interesting  young  scamp,  his 
son,  is  gone  on  an  exploring  cmue  to 
California. 

Doctor  Slop  flourishes  in  his  inu 
mortal  britzka,  and  his  dark  eye  flashes 
right  and  letl  over  the  marmn  of  the 
immortal  Motherspoon,  but  its  beams 
never  alight  upon  me — he  reads  and 
he  rides  away.  I  remember  his  press- 
ing instances  that  the  very  next  time 
I  came  to  town  I  positively  must  give 
him  a  day,  but  he  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten it.  The  man  has  come,  but  not 
the  day,  and  I  sec  better  reason  than 
ever  to  subscribe  to  my  friend's  apho- 
rism, that  a  great  cry  may  sometunes 
be  where  there  is  little  wooL 
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A  FOREST  RIDE. 


While  I  was  dressing,  a  note  was 
lianded  to  me  from  the  Cure,  apologis- 
ing for  his  departure  without  seeing 
me,  and  Wgging,  as  a  great  favour, 
that  I  would  not  leave  the  Chateau  till 
his  return.  He  Niid  that  the  Count's 
spirits  had  l)encfite(l  greatly  by  our 
agreeable  converse,  and  that  he  re- 
quested me  to  be  his  guest  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  jmstseript  added  a 
suggestion,  that  1  should  write  down 
8ome  of  the  particulars  of  mv  visit  to 
Kttrnheim,  but  partieularly  ot^^that  con- 
versation alluding  to  the  meditated  iis- 
sassi nation  of  Buonaparte. 

There  wore  many  iMuiits  in  the  ar- 
rangement which  I  did  not  like.  To 
l)Ogin,  I  had  no  famy  whatever  for 
the  eondition  of  a  dependant,  and  such 
my  jM)viTty  would  at  once  stamp  me. 
Secondly,  I  was  averse  to  this  fnMjtient 
intercourse  with  men  of  the  Koyalist 
iKirty,  whose  restless  character  and  un- 
<*easinj^  schemes  were  upiK)sed  to  all 
the  ]»rinciplcs  of  tho&'c  I  had  served 


under ;  and  finally,  I  was  growing  inu 

r patient  under  the  listless  vaciuty  of  a 
ife  that  ^ave  no  occupation,  nor  open- 
ed any  view  for  the  future.  I  sat  down 
to  breakfast  in  a  mood  very  little  in 
unison  with  the  material  enjoyments 
around  me.  The  meal  was  all  that 
cimld  tempt  a])petitc ;  and  the  view 
from  the  open  window  displayed  a 
beautiful  tlower-ganlen,  imperceptibly 
fading  away  into  a  maze  of  ornamental 
])lanting,  which  was  Itacked  again  by 
a  de<'p  forest,  the  well-known  wood  of 
Jielleville.  Still  I  ate  on  snlicnly, 
scarce  noticing  any  of  the  objects 
around  me.  I  will  see  the  Count,  and 
take  leave  of  him,  thought  I,  suddenly; 
1  cannot  be  his  guest  without  sacriuo- 
ing  fet.'ling  in  a  uozcn  ways. 

**  At  what  hour  does  Monsieiu*  rise?" 
asked  I,  of  the  obsetpiious  valet  who 
waited  behind  mv  chair. 

"  L'sually  at  tfiree  or  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon, sir;  but  to-day  he  has  desired 
nic  to  make  his  excuses  to  you.  There 
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will  be  a  consultation  of  doctors  here ; 
and  the  likelihood  is,  that  he  may  not 
leave  his  chamber." 

*'Will  you  convey  my  respectful 
compliments,  then,  to  him,  and  my  re- 
grets that  I  had  not  seen  him  before 
leaving  the  Chateau  ?" 

'*  The  Count  charged  me,  sir,  to  en- 
treat your  remaining  here  till  he  had 
seen  you.  He  said  you  had  done  him 
infinite  service  already,  and  indeed  it 
is  long  since  he  has  passed  a  night  in 
such  tranquillity." 

There  are  few  slight  circumstances 
which  impress  a  stranger  more  favour- 
ably, than  any  semblance  of  devotion 
on  the  part  of  a  servant  to  his  master. 
The  friendship  of  those  above  one  in 
life  is  easier  to  acquire  than  the  at- 
tachment of  those  beneath.  Love  is  a 
plant  whose  tendrils  strive  ever  up- 
wards. I  could  not  help  feeling  struck 
at  the  man's  manner,  as  he  spoke  these 
few  words;  and  insensibly  my  mind 
reverted  to  the  master  who  had  in- 
spired such  sentiments. 

"My  master  gave  orders,  sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  that  we  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  contribute  to  your 
wishes ;  that  the  carriage,  or,  if  you 
prefer  them,  saddle-horses,  should  be 
ready  at  any  hour  you  ordered.  The 
wood  has  a  variety  of  beautiful  excur- 
sions ;  there  is  a  lake,  too,  about  two 
leagues  away ;  and  the  ruins  of  Mont- 
erraye  are  also  worth  seeing." 

"  If  I  had  not  engagements  in  Paris," 
muttered  I,  while  I  anected  to  mumble 
over  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  to 
myself. 

*'  Monsieur  has  seldom  done  a  great- 
er kindness  than  this  will  be,"  added 
he,  respectfully;  **  but  if  Monsieur's 
business  could  be  deferred  for  a  day  or 
two,  without  inconvenience        ■" 

"  Perhaps  that  might  be  managed," 
said  I,  starting  up,  and  walking  to  the 
window,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
glorious  prospect  revealed  itself  before 
me.  How  delicious,  after  all,  would 
be  a  few  hours  of  such  a  retreat ! — a 
morning  loitered  away  in  that  beau- 
tiful garden ;  and  then,  a  long  ramble 
through  the  dark  wood  till  sunset.  Oh, 
if  Laura  were  but  here  ;  if  she  could 
be  my  companion  along  those  leafy 
alleys !  If  not  withy  I  can  at  least  think 
of  her,  thought  I ;  seek  out  spots  she 
would  love  to  linger  in,  and  points  of 
view  she  would  enjoy  with  all  a  paint- 
er's zest.  And  this  poor  Count,  with  all 
Ills  riches,  could  not  derive  in  a  whole 


lifetime  the  enjoyment  that  a  few  brief 
hours  would  yield  to  us  I  So  is  it 
almost  ever  in  this  world :  to  one  man 
the  appliances,  to  another  the  faculties 
for  enjoyment. 

'<  I  am  so  glad  Monsieur  has  con- 
sented," said  the  valet,  joyously. 

"  Did  I  say  so  ?  I  don't  know  that 
I  said  anything." 

"  The  Count  will  be  so  gratified," 
added  he ;  and  hurried  away  to  convey 
the  tidings. 

Well,  be  it  so.  Heaven  knows*  my 
business  in  Paris  will  scarcely  sufier 
by  my  absence;  my  chief  occupation 
there  being  to  cheat  away  the  hours  till 
meal-time.  It  is  an  occupation  I  can 
easily  resume  a  few  days  hence.  I 
took  a  book,  and  strolled  out  into  the 
garden ;  but  I  could  not  read.  There 
is  a  gush  of  pleasure  felt  at  times  from 
the  most  familiar  objects,  which  the 
most  complicated  machinery  of  enjoy- 
ment often  fails  to  equal ;  and  now  the 
odour  of  moss-roses  and  geraniums,  the 
rich  perfume  of  orange  flowers,  the 
plash  of  fountains  and  the  hum  of  the 
summer  insects,  steeped  my  mind  in 
delight ;  and  I  lay  there  in  a  dream  of 
bliss  that  was  like  enchantment.  I 
suppose  I  must  have  fallen  asleep ;  for 
my  thoughts  took  every  form  of  wild- 
ness  and  incoherency.  Ireland;  the 
campaign;  the  Bay  of  Grenoa;  the 
rugged  height  of  Kuflstein,  all  passed 
before  my  mind,  peopled  with  images 
forei^  to  all  then:  incidents.  It  was 
late  in  the  aftiemoon  that  I  aroused 
myself,  and  remembered  where  I  was ; 
the  shadows  of  the  dark  forest  were 
stretching  over  the  plain ;  and  I  deter- 
mined on  a  ride  beneath  their  mellow 
shade.  As  if  in  anticipation  of  my 
wishes,  the  horses  were  already  sad- 
dled, and  a  groom  stood  awaiting  m^ 
orders.  Oh,  what  a  glorious  thing  it 
is  to  be  rich  1  thought  I,  as  I  mount- 
ed ;  from  what  an  eminence  does  the 
wealthy  man  view  life.  Ko  petty  cares 
nor  calculations  mar  the  conceptions  of 
his  fancy.  His  will,  like  his  imagi- 
nation, wanders  free  and  unfettered. 
And  so  thinking,  I  dashed  spurs  into 
my  horse,  and  ^unged  into  the  dense 
wood.  Perhaps  I  was  better  mounted 
than  the  groom,  or  perhaps  the  man 
was  scarcely  accustomed  to  such  im- 
petuosity, whatever  the  reason,  I  was 
soon  out  of  sight  of  him.  The  track- 
less grass  of  the  alley,  and  its  noiseless 
turf,  made  pursuit  difficult  in  a  spot 
where  the  paths  crossed  and  recrossed 
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in  a  hundred  different  directions ;  and 
so  I  rode  on  for  miles  and  miles  with- 
out seeing  more  of  my  follower. 

Forest  riding  is  particularly  seduc- 
tive ;  you  are  insensibly  led  on  to  see 
wliere  this  alley  will  open,  or  how  that 
path  will  terminate.  Some  of  the  spirit 
of  discovery  seems  to  seal  its  attrac- 
tions to  the  wild  an<l  devious  track,  un- 
trodden as  it  looks ;  and  you  feel  all 
the  charm  of  adventure  as  you  ad- 
vance. The  silence,  too,  is  most  strik- 
ing ;  the  noiseless  footfalls  of  the 
horse,  and  the  unbroken  stillness,  add 
indescribable  charm  to  the  scene,  and 
the  least  imaginative  cannot  fail  to 
weave  fancies  and  fictions  as  he  goes. 

Near  as  it  was  to  a  great  city,  not  a 
single  rider  crossed  my  path;  not  even 
a  peasant  did  I  meet.  A  stray  bundle 
of  fagots,  bound  and  ready  to  be  carried 
away,  showed  that  the  axe  of  the  wood- 
man had  been  heard  within  the  soli- 
tude ;  but  not  another  trace  told  that 
human  foot?tep  had  ever  pressed  the 
sward. 

Although  still  a  couple  of  hours  from 
sunset,  the  shade  of  the  wood  was  dense 
enough  to  make  the  path  appear  un- 
certam,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ride 
more  cautiously  than  before.  I  had 
thought  that  by  steadily  pursuing  one 
straight  track,  1  should  at  last  gam  the 
optMi  country,  and  easily  find  some 
road  that  would  reconduct  me  to  the 
Chateau  ;  but  now  I  saw  no  signs  of 
this.  **The  alley"  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, exactly  as  I  found  it — miles 
before.  A  long  aisle  of  beech-trees 
stretched  away  in  front  and  behind 
me  ;  a  short,  gra.ssy  turf  was  beneath 
my  feet ;  and  not  an  object  to  tell  me 
how  far  I  had  come,  or  whither  I  was 
tending.  If  now  and  then  another 
road  crossed  the  path,  it  was  in  all  re- 
spects like  this  one.  This  was  puzzling; 
and  to  add  to  my  diificulty,  I  suddenly 
remembered  that  I  had  never  thought 
uf  learning  the  name  of  the  Chateau, 
and  well  knew  that  to  ask  for  it  as  the 
residence  of  the  Count  de  Maurepas 
would  be  a  perfect  absurdity.  There 
was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the  si- 
tuation, that  1  could  not  refrain  from 
laughing  at  first ;  but  a  moment's  re- 
consideration  made  me  regard  the  in- 
cident more  gravely.  In  what  a  posi- 
tion should  I  .stand,  if  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  Chateau.  1  he  Cure  might 
have  left  l*aris  before  I  could  reach  it; 
all  clue  to  the  Count  might  thus  be 
lost ;  and  although  these  \rcre  but  iia* 


probable  circumstances,  they  came  now 
▼erv  forcibly  before  me,  and  gave  me 
senous  uneasiness. 

*<  I  have  been  so  often  in  false  posi- 
tions in  life,  so  frequently  implicated 
where  no  real  blame  could  attach  to 
me,  that  I  shall  not  be  in  the  least  sur- 
prised if  I  be  arrested  as  a  horse- 
stealer !"  The  nisht  now  began  to  fiill 
rapidly,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed at  a  slow  pace ;  and  at  length,  as 
the  wood  seemed  to  thicken,  I  was 
forced  to  set  olT,  and  walk  bttide  m^ 
horse.  I  have  often  found  myself  in 
situations  of  real  peril,  with  far  lebS 
anxiety  than  I  now  felt ;  my  position 
seemed  at  the  time  inexplicable  and 
absurd.  I  suppose^  thought  I,  that  no 
man  was  ever  lost  in  the  wood  of  Belle- 
ville ;  he  must  find  his  way  out  of  it 
sooner  or  later ;  and  then,  there  can  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  returning  to 
Paris.  This  was  about  the  extent  of 
the  comfort  I  could  afford  myself;  for, 
once  back  in  the  capital,  1  could  not 
speculate  on  a  single  step  further. 

I  was  at  last  so  weai^  with  the  slow 
and  cautious  progression  I  was  con- 
demned to,  that  I  half  determined  to 
picquet  my  horse  to  a  tree,  and  lie 
down  to  sleep  till  daylight.  While  I 
sought  out  a  convenient  spot  for  my 
bivouac,  a  bright  twinkling  light,  lil^ 
a  small  star,  caught  my  eye.  Twicse  it 
api)eared,  and  vanished  a^n,  so  that 
1  was  well  assured  of  its  bomg  real,  and 
no  phantom  of  my  now  over-excited 
brain.  It  appeared  to  proceed  from 
the  very  densest  part  of  tne  wood,  and 
whither,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  no  path 
conducted.  As  I  listened  to  catch  any 
sounds,  I  again  caught  sight  of  tlie 
faint  star,  which  now  seemed  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  road  where  I  stood.^ 
Fastening  my  horse  to  a  branch,  I  ad- 
vanced directlv  through  the  brushwood 
for  about  a  fiundred  yards,  when  I 
came  to  a  small  open  space,  in  which 
stood  one  of  those  modest  cottages,  of 
rough  timber,  wherein,  at  certain  sea- 
sons, the  gamekeepers  take  refuge.  A 
low,  wpiare,  log  hut,  with  a  single 
door,  and  an  unglazed  window,  com- 
prised the  whole  edifice,  being  one  of 
the  humblest,  even  of  its  humble  kind, 
I  had  ever  seen.  Stealing  cautiously 
to  the  window,  I  iieeped  in.  On  m 
stone,  in  the  middle  of  the  earthea 
floor,  a  small  iron  lamp  stood,  which 
threw  a  iaint  and  fickle  light  around. 
Ufacre  was  no  lurniture  ol  any  kind| 
nothing  that  Icspoko  Iho  plavo  as  i^ 
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habited ;  and  it  was  only  as  I  conti- 
nued to  gaze  that  I  detected  the  figure 
of  a  man,  who  seemed  to  be  sleeping 
on  a  heap  of  dried  leaves^  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  hovel.  I  own  that,  with  all 
my  anxiety  to  find  a  guide,  1  began  to 
feel  some  scruples  about  obtruding  on 
the  sleeper's  privacy.  He  was  evi- 
dently no  "  Garde  de  chasse,"  who  are 
a  well  to-do  sort  of  folk,  being  usually 
retired  sous-officiers  of  the  army.  H!e 
might  be  a  poacher,  a  robber,  or  per- 
haps a  dash  of  both  together — a  trade 
I  had  often  heard  of  as  beinjr  resorted 
to  by  the  most  reckless  and  abandoned 
of  the  population  of  Paris,  when  their 
crimes  and  their  haunts  became  too 
well  known  in  the  capital. 

I  peered  eagerly  through  the  cham- 
ber, to  see  if  he  were  armed ;  but  not  a 
weapon  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen.  I 
next  sought  to  discover  if  he  were 
quite  alone  ;  and  although  one  side  of 
the  hovel  was  hidden  from  my  view,  I 
was  well  assured  that  he  had  no  com- 
rade. Come,  said  I  to  myself,  man  to 
man,  if  it  should  come  to  a  struggle,  is 
fair  enough;  and  the  chances  are  I 
shall  be  able  to  defend  myself. 

His  sleep  was  sound  and  heavy,  like 
that  after  fatigue ;  so  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  enter  the 
hovel,  and  secure  his  arms,  if  he  had 
such,  before  he  should  awake.  I  may 
seem  to  my  reader,  all  this  time,  to 
have  been  inspired  with  an  undue 
amount  of  caution  and  prudence,  consi- 
dering  how  evenly  we  were  matched ; 
but  I  would  remind  him,  that  it  was  a 
period  when  the  most  dreadful  crimes 
were  of  daily  occurrence.  Not  a  night 
went  over  without  some  terrible  assas- 
sination ;  and  a  number  of  escaped  gal- 
ley slaves  were  known  to  be  at  lar*ye 
in  the  suburbs  and  outskirts  of  the  ca- 
pital. These  men,  under  the  slightest 
provocation,  never  hesitated  at  mur- 
der ;  for  their  lives  were  already  for- 
feited, and  they  scrupled  at  nothing 
which  offered  a  chance  of  escape.  To 
add  to  the  terror  their  atrocities  ex- 
cited, there  was  a  rumour  current  at 
the  time,  that  the  Government  itself 
made  use  of  these  wretches  for  its  own 
secret  acts  of  vengeance ;  and  many 
implicitly  believed  that  the  dark  as- 
sassinations of  the  "Temple"  had.no 
other  agency.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  these  fears  were  well  founded,  or 
that  I  myself  partook  of  them ;  but 
such  were  the  reports  commonly  cir- 
culated, and  the  impomty  of  crime  cer* 


tainly  favoured  the  impression.  I  know 
not  if  this  will  serve  as  an  apology  for 
the  circumspection  of  mv  proceeding, 
as,  cautiously  pushing  the  door,  inch 
by  inch,  I  at  length  threw  it  wide  open, 
^ot  the  slightest  sound  escaped  as  I 
did  so ;  and  yet,  certainly  before  my 
hand  quitted  the  latch,  the  sleeper  had 
sprung  to  his  knees ;  and  with  his  dark 
eyes  glaring  wildly  at  me,  crouched 
like  a  beast  about  to  rush  upon  an 
enemy. 

His  attitude  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance at  that  moment  are  yet  before 
me.  Long  black  hair  fell  in  heavy 
masses  at  either  side  of  his  head ;  his 
face  was  pale,  haggard,  and  hunger- 
stricken  ;  a  deep,  drooping  moustache 
descended  from  below  his  chin,  and  al- 
most touched  his  collar-bones,  which 
were  starting  from  beneath  the  skin ;  a 
ragged  cloak,  that  covered  him  as  he  lay, 
had  fallen  ofi^  and  showed  that  a  worn 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  coarse  linen  trow- 
sers  were  all  his  clothing.  Such  a  pic- 
ture of  privation  and  misery  I  never 
looked  upon  before  nor  since  I 

*'  Qui  va  la?"  cried  he,  sternly,  and 
with  the  voice  of  one  not  unused  to 
command ;  and  although  the  summons 
showed  his  soldier  training,  his  condi- 
tion of  wretchedness  suggested  deep 
misgivings. 

**  Qui  vala?"  shouted  he  again,  loud- 
er and  more  determinedly. 

"  A  friend — ^perhaps  a  comrade," 
said  I,  boldly. 

*' Advance  comrade,  and  give  the 
countersign,"  replied  he  rapidly,  and 
like  one  repeating  a  phrase  of  routine ; 
and  then,  as  if  suddenly  remembering 
himself,  he  added  with  a  low  sigh, 
"There  is  nonel"  His  arms  dropped 
heavily  as  he  spoke,  and  he  fell  back 
against  the  wall,  with  his  head  drooping 
on  his  chest. 

There  was  something  so  unutterably 
forlorn  in  his  look,  as  he  sat  thus,  that 
all  apprehension  of  personal  danger  from 
him  left  me  at  the  moment,  and  ad- 
vancing  frankly,  I  told  him  how  I  had 
lost  my  way  in  the  wood,  and  by  a  mere 
accident  chanced  to  descry  his  light 
as  I  wandered  along  in  the  gloom. 

I  do  not  know  it  he  understood  me 
at  first,  for  he  gazed  half  vacantly  at 
my  face  while  I  was  speaking,  and 
often  stealthily  peered  around  to  see  if 
others  were  coming ;  so  that  I  had  to 
repeat  more  than  once  that  I  was  per- 
fectly alone.  That  the  poor  fellow  was 
iBsane  seemed  but  too  probable ;  the 
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restless  activity  of  his  wild  eye,  the  sus- 
picious watchfulness  of  his  glances,  all 
looked  like  madness,  and  I  thought 
that  he  had  probably  made  his  escape 
from  some  military  hospital,  and  con- 
cealed himself  within  the  recesses  of 
the  forest.  But  even  these  signs  of 
over- wrought  excitement  began  to  sub- 
side soon ;  and  as  though  the  momentary 
cfibrt  at  vigilance  had  been  too  much 
for  his  strength,  he  now  drew  his  cloak 
about  him,  and  lay  down  once  more. 

I  handed  him  my  brandy  flask,  which 
still  contained  a  little,  and  he  touched 
it  to  his  lips  with  a  slight  nod  of  recog- 
nition. Invigorated  by  the  stimulant, 
he  supped  again  and  again,  but  always 
cautiously,  and  with  prudent  reserve. 

"  You  have  been  a  soldier,"  said  I, 
taking  my  seat  at  his  side. 

"  1  am  a  soldier,"  said  he,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  verb. 

"  I,  too,  have  served,"  said  I ;  *'  al- 
though, probably,  neither  as  long  nor 
as  creditably  as  you  have." 

lie  looked  at  me  fixedly  for  a  second 
or  too,  and  then  di-opped  his  eyes  with- 
out a  reply. 

"  You  were  probably  with  the  Army 
of  the  Meuse  ?"  said  I,  hazarding  the 
gticss,  from  remembering  how  many  of 
that  army  had  been  invalided  hy  the 
terrible  attacks  of  ague  contracted  in 
North  Holland. 

"  I  served  on  the  Rhine,"  said  he, 
briefly;  **but  1  made  the  campaign  of 
Jemappcs,  too.  I  served  the  King 
also — King  Louis,"  cried  he  sternly. 
''  Is  that  avowal  candid  enough  ;  or  do 
you  want  more  ?" 

Another  Koyahst,  thought  I,  with  a 
sigh.  Whichever  way  I  turn  they  meet 
niL — the  very  ground  seems  to  give 
them  up. 

"  And  could  yon  find  no  better  trade 
than  that  of  a  Mouchard  ?"  asked  he, 
sueeringly. 

**  1  am  not  a  IMouchanl — I  never  was 
one.  1  am  a  soldier  like  yourself;  and, 
mayhap,  if  all  were  to  be  told,  scarcely 
a  more  fortunate  one." 

<*  Dismissed  the  Hcrvice,— and  for 
what  ?"  asked  he,  bluntly. 

*'  If  not  broke,  at  least  not  cm- 
ployed  ;"  sjiid  1,  bitterly. 

«A  Royalist?" 

*'  Not  the  least  of  one,  but  suspected.** 

"  Just  so.  Your  letters — your  pri- 
vate pa]>ers  ransacked,  and  brought  in 
evidence  against  you.  Your  conversa- 
tions with  your  mtimates  note<l  down 
and  attested — every  word  you  dropped 


in  a  moment  of  disappcnntment  or 
anger ;  every  chance  phrase  yoa  ut- 
tered when  provoked,  all  quoted;  wasn't 
that  it  ?" 

As  he  spoke  this,  with  a  rapid  and 
almost  impetuous  utterance,  I,  for  the 
first  time,  noticed  that  both  the  ex^ 
pressions  and  the  accent  implied  breed- 
mg  and  education.  Not  au  his  yehe- 
mence  could  hide  the  evidenoes  of 
former  cultivation. 

*'  How  comes  it,*'  asked  I  eageriy> 
*'  that  such  a  man  as  you  are  is  to  be 
found  thus  ?  You  certainly  did  not 
always  serve  in  the  ranks  ?" 

*'  X  had  my  grade,'*  was  his  shorty 
dry  reply. 

*'  You  were  a  Quarter-master^— per- 
haps a  sous-Lieu  tenant  ?"  saidi,  hoping 
by  the  flattery  of  the  surmise  to  Inid 
him  to  talk  further. 

<*  I  was  the  Colonel  of  a  dragoon  re- 
giment," said  he,  sternly;  "and  that 
neither  the  least  brave  nor  the  least  dis- 
tinguished in  the  French  army.** 

Ah  1  thought  I,  my  good  fellow,  yoa 
have  shot  your  bolt  too  high  this  time ; 
and  in  a  careless,  easy  way,  Iasked« 
''  what  might  have  been  titie  nmnber 
of  his  corps  ?" 

''  IIow  can  it  concern  yon  ?"  said  he^ 
with  a  savage  vehemence.  "  You  sajr 
that  you  are  not  a  spy.  To  what  end 
these  (luestions  ?  As  it  is,  you  bare 
made  this  hovel,  which  has  been  mj 
shelter  for  some  weeks  back,  no  longer 
of  any  service  to  me.  I  will  not  oe 
tracked.  I  will  not  suffer  espionage, 
bv  heaven  I"  cried  he,  as  he  dashed 
his  clenched  fist  against  the  eround  bo- 
side  him.  Ilis  e^'cs,  as  he  sp^,  glared 
with  all  the  wildness  of  insanity,  and 
grciit  drops  of  sweat  hung  upon  his 
damp  forehead. 

*<  Is  it  too  much,**  continued  he,  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  passion,  "  is  it  too 
much  that  I  was  master  here  ?  Are 
these  walls  too  luxurious  ?  Is  thcro  the 
sign  of  foreign  gold  in  this  tasteful  fur- 
niture an<l  the  splendour  of  these  hang- 
ings ?  Or  is  this"— and  he  stretched 
out  his  lean  and  naked  arms  as  he 
spoke — "  is  this  the  garb  ? — is  this  the 
garb  of  a  man  who  can  draw  at  will  on 
the  coflers  of  Royalty?  Ay  1**  cried 
he,  witli  a  wild  lau^rh,  **  if  this  is  the 
price  of  my  treacner)',  the  treason 
might  well  be  pardoned.'* 

I  did  all  I  could  to  assuage  the  vio- 
lence of  his  manner.  I  talked  to  him 
calmly  and  soberly  of  myself  and  of  him, 
repeating  over  and  over  Uie  assurance 
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that  I  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  way 
to  injure  him.  **You  may  be  poor,'* 
said  J,  "  and  yet  scarcely  poorer  than  I 
am — friendless,  and  have  as  many  to  care 
for  you  as  I  have.  Believe  me,  com- 
rade, save  in  the  matter  of  a  few  years 
the  less  on  one  side,  and  some  services 
the  more  on  the  other,  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  us." 

These  few  words,  wrung  from  me  in 
sorrowful  sincerity,  seemed  to  do  more 
than  all  I  had  said  previously,  and  he 
moved  the  lamp  a  little  to  one  side  that 
he  might  have  a  better  view  of  me 
as  I  sat ;  and  thus  we  remained  for  se- 
veral minutes  staring  steadfastly  at 
each  other  without  a  word  spoken  on 
either  side.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  sought 
in  that  face,  livid  and  shrunk  by  fa- 
mine— in  that  straggling  matted  hair, 
and  that  figure  enveloped  in  rags,  for 
any  traces  of  former  condition.  W  hat- 
ever  might  once  have  been  his  place  in 
society,  now  he  seemed  the  very  lowest 
of  that  miserable  tribe  whose  lives  are 
at  once  the  miracle  and  shame  of  our 
century. 

**  Except  that  my  senses  are  always 
playing  me  false,*'  said  he,  as  he  passed 
nis  hand  across  his  eyes,  **  1  could  say 
that  I  have  seen  your  face  before.  What 
was  your  corps  ?" 

"The  Ninth  Hussars,  '  the  Tapa- 
geurs,*  as  they  called  them." 

*'  When  did  you  join — and  where?" 
said  he,  with  an  eagerness  that  surprised 
me. 

**  At  Nancy,"  said  I,  calmly. 

**  You  were  there  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  Moreau's  corps,"  said  he,  has- 
tily ;  **  you  followed  the  regiment  to  the 
Moselle." 

**  How  do  you  know  all  this  ?'*  asked 
I,  in  amazement. 

*'  Now  for  your  name ;  tell  me  your 
name,"  cried  he,  grasping  my  hand  in 
both  of  his — *'  and  I  charge  you  by  all 
you  care  for  here  or  hereafter,  no  decep- 
tion with  me.  It  is  not  a  head  that  has 
been  tried  like  mine  can  bear  a  cheat." 

**  I  have  no  object  in  deceiving  you ; 
nor  am  I  ashamed  to  say  who  I  am," 
replied  I.  "  My  name  is  Tiernay— 
Maurice  Tiernay." 

The  word  was  but  out,  when  the 
poor  fellow  threw  himself  forward,  and 
grasping  my  hands,  fell  upon  and  kissed 
them. 

*'  So,  then,"  cried  he,  passionately, 
<<  I  am  not  friendless — I  am  not  utterly 
deserted  in  life — you  are  yet  lefb  to 
me,  my  dear  boy." 


This  burst  of  feeling  convinced  me 
that  he  was  deranged ;  and  I  was  specu- 
lating in  my  mind  how  best  to  make  my 
escape  from  him,  when  he  pushed  back 
the  long  and  tangled  hair  from  his  face, 
and  staring  wildly  at  me,  said,  "  You 
know  me  now — don't  you  ?  Oh,  look 
again,  Maurice,  and  do  not  let  me 
think  that  I  am  forgotten  by  all  the 
world." 

"Good  heavens r*  cried  I,  "it  is 
Colonel  Mahon!" 

**  Ay,  •  Le  Beau  Mahon,' "  said  he, 
with  a  burst  of  wild  laughter;  "Le 
Beau  Mahon,  as  they  used  to  call  me 
long  ago.  Is  this  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune, I  ask  you?"  and  he  held  out 
the  ragged  remnants  of  his  miserable 
clothes.  "  I  have  not  worn  shoes  for 
nigh  a  month.  I  have  tasted  food  but 
once  in  the  last  thirty  hours  1  I,  that 
have  led  French  soldiers  to  the  charge 
full  fifty  times,  up  to  the  very  batteries 
of  the  enemy,  am  reduced  to  hide  and 
skulk  from  place  to  place  like  a  felon, 
trembling  at  the  clank  of  a  gendarme's 
boot,  as  never  the  thunder  of  an 
enemy's  squadron  made  me.  Think  of 
the  persecution  that  has  brought  me  to 
this,  and  made  me  a  beggar  and  a 
coward  together!" 

A  gush  of  tears  burst  from  him  at 
these  words,  and  he  sobbed  for  several 
minutes  like  a  child. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal source  of  his  misfortunes,  I  had 
very  little  doubt  that  now  hb  mind  had 
been  shaken  by  their  influence,  and  that 
calamity  had  deranged  him.  The 
flighty  uncertainty  of  his  manner,  the 
incoherent  rapidity  with  which  he 
passed  from  one  topic  to  another,  in- 
creased with  his  excitement,  and  he 
passed  alternately  from  the  wildest  ex- 
pressions of  delight  at  our  meeting,  to 
the  most  heartrending  descriptions  of 
his  own  suflerings.  By  great  patience 
and  some  ingenuity,  I  learned  that  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  wood  of  Belle- 
ville, where  the  kindness  of  an  old  sol- 
dier of  his  own  brigade — now  a  Garde 
de  Chasse — bad  saved  him  from  starv- 
ation. Jacques  Caillon  was  conti- 
nually alluded  to  in  his  narrative.  It 
was  Jacques  sheltered  him  when  he 
came  first  to  Belleville.  Jacques  had 
aflbrded  him  a  refuge  in  the  difl'erent 
huts  of  the  forest,  supplying  him  with 
food — acts  not  alone  of  benevolence, 
but  of  daring  courage,  as  Mahon 
continually  asserted.  If  it  were  but 
known,  "  they'd  give  him  a  peloton  and 
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eight  paces.*'  The  theme  of  Jacqaes* 
heroism  was  so  engrossing,  that  he 
could  not  turn  from  it;  every  little  inci- 
dent of  his  kindness,  every  stratagem 
of  his  inventive  goo<l  nature,  he  dwelt 
upon  with  eagor  delight,  and  seemed 
half  to  forget  his  own  sorrows  in  ro- 
countinjr  the  ser\'ices  of  his  benefactor. 
I  saw  that  it  would  be  fruitless  to  ask 
for  any  account  of  his  past  calamity,  or 
by  what  series  of  mischunc-cs  he  had 
fallen  so  low.  I  saw — I  will  own  with 
some  chagrin  —  that,  with  the  mere 
selfishness  of  misfortune,  he  could  not 
speak  of  anvthinc^  save  what  bore  upon 
his  own  dailv  life,  and  totallv  forj;ot 
me  and  all  about  me. 

The  most  relentless  persecution  seem- 
e<\  to  follow  him  from  place  to  place. 
Wherever  he  went,  fresh  spies  started 
on  his  track,  and  the  history  of  his 
escapes  was  unending.  The  very  fa- 
got-cutters of  the  forest  were  in  league 
against  him,  and  the  high  price  otfered 
for  his  capture  had  drawn  many  into 
the  pursuit.  It  was  curious  to  mark 
the  degree  of  self-importance  all  these 
rc'citals  imparted,  and  how  the  poor 
fellow,  starving  and  almost  nake<l  as 
he  was,  rose  into  all  the  imagine<l  dig- 
nity  of  martyrdom,  as  he  told  of  his 
sorrows.  If  he  ever  asked  a  question 
about  Paris,  it  was  to  know  what 
people  said  of  himself  and  of  his  for- 
tunes. He  was  thorousrhlv  convinced 
that  Buonaparte's  thoughts  were  far 
more  occupied  about  hini  than  on  that 
empire  now  so  nearly  in  his  grasp,  and 
he  continued  to  re|>eat  with  a  proud 
deli;;ht,  "  lie  has  caught  them  all  but 
me!  /am  the  only  one  whohasesca|>ed 
him  !"  These  few  words  suggeste*!  to 
Die  the  impression  that  Mahon  had 
been  engaged  in  .some  plot  or  couspi- 
racy ;  but  of  what  nature,  how  coni. 
posed,  or  how  discovered,  it  was  iin- 
ixjssiblc  to  arrive  at. 

"  There  1"  said  he,  at  last,  "  there  is 
the  rhiwn  breaking  1  I  must  be  ofl^.  I 
must  now  make  for  the  thickest  part 
of  the  wood  till  ni<;htfall.  Then*  arc 
hiding- places  there  known  to  none  save 
myself.  The  bloodhuunds  cannot  track 
me  where  /  go." 

Hi?  impatience  became  now  ex- 
treme, hvery  instant  si'emed  full 
of  ])eril  to  him  now  ;  every  rust- 
ling leaf  and  every  waving  branch 
a  warning.  I  was  unable  to  satislV 
myself  how  far  this  might  l)e  well- 
founded  terror,  or  a  vague  and  cause- 
leM  fear.    At  one  moment  I  inclined 


to  thiw  at  another,  to  tlie  oppoiite 
impression.  Assuredly  notliiiig  oonld 
be  more  complete  than  the  precandons 
he  took  against  discovenr.  His  lamp 
was  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree ; 
the  leaves  that  formed  his  bed  he  scat- 
tered  and  strewed  carelessly  on  everj 
side;  he  erased  even  the  fbot-tnu^ 
on  the  clay;  and  then  gathering  np 
his  tattered  cloak,  prepared  to  set 
out. 

<'  \Mien  are  we  to  meet  asain,  and 
where  ?"  said  I,  erasping  his  limnd. 

He  stopped  suadenly,  and  passed  his 
hand  over  his  brow,  as  if  reflectinjr* 
*'  You  must  see  Caillon ;  Jacques  will 
tell  you  all, "  said  he,  solemnly.  ''  Good 
bye.  Do  not  follow  me.  I  will  not 
be  tracked;"  and  with  a  proud  oestora 
of  his  hand  he  motioned  me  baoL 

Poor  fellow !  I  saw  that  any  attempt 
to  reason  with  him  would  be  in  vain  at 
such  a  moment;  and  determining  to 
seek  out  the  Garde  de  Chasse,  I  tonied 
away  slowly  and  sorrowfully. 

"  What  have  been  my  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  compared  to  hisf*  thought  I. 
**  The  proud  colonel  of  a  cavalry  resi- 
meut,  a  beggar  and  an  outcast  I"  The 
great  puzzle  to  me  was,  whether  insanity 
had  been  the  cause  or  the  consequence 
of  his  misfortunes.  Caillon  win,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  tell  me  his  stoiy,  said 
I  to  myself;  and  thus  ruminating,  I 
returned  to  where  I  had  picqueted  my 
horse  three  hours  before.  My  old  dra- 
goon experiences  had  tau^t  me  how 
to  **  hobble*'  a  horse,  as  it  is  called, 
by  passing  the  bri<lle  beneath  the  coun- 
ter before  tying  it,  and  so  I  found  lum 
just  as  I  lell  him. 

The  sun  was  now  up,  and  I  could 
see  that  a  wide  track  1(kI  oiT  through 
the  forest  straight  before  me.  I  ac- 
cordingly mounted,  and  struck  into  a 
sharp  canter.  About  an  hour's  riding 
brought  me  to  a  small  clearing,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stood  a  neat  and  pictu- 
resque cottage,  over  the  door  of  which 
was  painted  the  words  "Station  de 
Chasse — No.  4.*'  In  a  little  garden  in 
front,  a  man  was  working  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  but  his  military  trowsers  at 
once  proi'laimed  him  tlie  **  Garde.** 
lie  stop|)ed  as  I  came  up,  and  eyed 
me  shaqily. 

yls  this  the  road  to  BcUeville?** 
said  1. 

**  You  can  go  this  way,  but  it  takes 
you  two  miles  of  a  round,"  replied  he* 
coming  closer,  and  scanning  me  keenly, 

**  You  can  tell  mc,  pcrbapsy  where 
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Jacques  Caillon>  Garde  de  CLksse^  is 
to  be  found  ?" 

"  I  am  Jacques  Caillon,  sir,"  was 
the  answer,  as  be  saluted  in  soldier 
fashion,  while  a  look  of  anxiety  stole 
over  his  face. 

"  I  have  something  to  speak  to  you 
about/'  said  I,  dismounting,  and  giving 
him  the  bridle  of  my  horse.  "  Throw 
him  some  corn,  if  you  have  got  it, 
and  then  let  us  talk  together ;"  and 
with  this  I  walked  into  the  garden, 
and  seated  myself  on  a  bench. 

If  Jacques  be  an  old  soldier,  thought 
I,  the  only  way  is  to  come  the  officer 
over  him ;  discipline  and  obedience  are 
never  forgotten,  and  whatever  chances 
I  may  have  of  his  confidence  will  de- 
pend on  how  much  I  seem  his  supe- 
rior. It  appeared  as  if  this  conjecture 
was  well  founded,  for  as  Jacques  came 
back,  his  manner  betrayed  every  sign 
of  respect  and  deference.  There  was 
an  expression  of  almost  fear  in  his  face 
as,  with  his  hand  to  his  cap,  he  asked, 
**  What  were  my  orders  ?" 

The  very  deference  of  his  air  was 
disconcerting,  and  so,  assuming  a  look 
of  easy  cordiality,  I  said — 

•*  First,  I  will  ask  you  to  give  me 
something  to  eat;  and,  secondly,  to 
give  me  your  company  for  half  an 
hour." 

Jacques  promised  both,  and  learning 
that  I  preferred  my  breakfast  in  the 
open  air,  proceeded  to  arrange  the 
table  under  a  blossoming  chesnut-tree. 

"Are  you  quite  alone  here?"  asked 
I,  as  he  parsed  back  and  forward. 

"  Quite  alone,  sir ;  and  except  a 
stray  fagot-cutter  or  a  chance  travel, 
ler  who  may  have  lost  his  way,  I  never 
see  a  human  face  from  yearns  end  to 
year's  end.  It's  a  lonely  thing  for  an 
old  soldier,  too,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  know  more  than  one  who  would 
envy  you,  Jacques,"  said  I,  and  the 
words  made  him  almost  start  as  I  spoke 
them.  The  coffee  was  no^  teady,  and 
I  proceeded  to  make  my  breakfast  with 
all  the  appetite  of  a  long  fast. 

There  was  indeed  but  little  to  in- 
spire  awe,  or  even  deference  in  my  per- 
sonal appearance — a  threadbare  undress 
frock  and  a  worn-out  old  foraging  cap 
were  all  the  marks  of  my  soldierlike 
estate ;  and  yet,  from  Jacques's  manner, 
one  might  have  guessed  me  to  be  a 
general  at  the  least.  He  attended  me 
with  the  stiff  propriety  of  the  parade, 
and  when,  at  last,  induced  to  take  a 
seat,  he  did  so  full  two  yards  off  from 


the  table,  and  arose  almost  every  time 
he  was  spoken  to.  Now  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  honest  soldier  did  not 
know  me  either  as  the  hero  of  Eehl,  of 
Ireland,  or  of  Genoa.  Great  a<;hieve- 
ments  as  they  were,  they  were  wonder- 
fully little  noised  about  the  world,  and 
a  man  might  frequent  mixed  companies 
every  day  of  the  week,  and  never  hear 
of  one  of  them.  So  far,  then,  was  cer- 
tain it  could  not  be  my  fame  had  im- 
posed on  him,  and,  as  I  have  already 
fiinted,  it  could  scarcely  be  my  general 
appearance.  Who  knows,  thought  I, 
but  I  owe  all  this  obsequious  deference 
to  my  horse?  K  Jacques  be  an  old 
cavalry-man,  he  will  have  remarked 
that  the  beast  is  of  great  value,  and 
doubtless  argue  tothe  worth  of  the  rider 
from  the  merits  of  his  **  mount."  If 
this  explanation  was  not  the  most  flat- 
tering, it  was,  at  all  events,  the  best  I 
could  hit  on ;  and  with  a  natural  refer- 
ence to  what  was  passing  in  my  own 
mind,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  looked  to 
my  horse  ? 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  he,  reddening 
suddenly,  "I  have  taken  off  the  saddle, 
and  thrown  him  his  corn." 

What  the  deuce  does  his  confusion 
mean,  thought  I ;  the  fellow  looks  as 
if  he  had  half  a  mind  to  run  away, 
merely  because  I  asked  him  a  sunple 
question. 

'*  I've  had  a  sharp  ride,"  said  I,  ra- 
ther by  way  of  saying  something,  "and 
I  should'nt  wonder  if  he  was  a  little 
fatigued." 

"  Scarcely  so,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a 
faint  smile  ;  he's  old,  now,  but  it's  not 
&  little  will  tire  him." 

"You  know  him,  then,"  said  I, 
quickly. 

"  Ay,  sir,  and  have  known  him  for 
eighteen  years.  He  was  in  the  second 
squadron  of  our  regiment ;  the  Major 
rode  him  two  entire  campaigns  I" 

The  reader  may  guess  that  his  history 
was  interesting  to  me,  from  perceiving 
the  impression  the  reminiscence  made 
on  the  relator,  and  I  inquired  what 
became  of  him  afler  that. 

"  He  was  wounded  by  a  shot  at 
Neuwied,  and  sold  into  the  train,  where 
they  couldn't  manage  him  i  and  after 
three  years,  when  horses  grew  scarce, 
he  came  back  into  the  cavalry.  A 
sergeant-major  of  lancers  was  killed 
on  him  at '  Zwei  Brucken.'  That  was 
the  fourth  rider  he  brought  mishap  to, 
not  to  say  a  fismrier  whom  he  dashed  to 
pieces  in  his  stable." 
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Ah,  Jack,  thought  I,  I  have  it;  it  is 
a  piece  of  old-soldicr  superstition  about 
this  mischievous  horse  has  inspired  ail 
the  man's  respect  and  reverence ;  and, 
if  a  little  disappointed  in  the  mystery, 
I  was  so  far  pleased  at  having  discover- 
ed the  clue.  ^  . 

"  Hut  I  have  found  him  quiet 
enough,"  said  I ;  "I  never  backed  him 
till  yesterday,  and  he  has  carried  me 
well  and  peaceably." 

*'Ah,  that  he  will  now,  I  warrant 
him;  since  the  day  a  shell  burst  under 
him  at  Waitzen  he  never  showed  any 
vice.  The  wound  nearly  left  the  ribs 
bare,  and  he  was  for  months  and  months 
invalided  ;  after  that  he  was  sold  out 
of  the  cavalry,  1  don't  know  where  or 
to  whom,  'f  he  next  I  saw  of  him  was 
in  his  present  service." 

**  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
present  owner  ?"  asked  I,  eagerly. 

"As  every  Frenchman  is!"  was  tho 
curt  rtyoinder. 

"  Parbleu  1  it  will  seem  a  droll  con- 
fession, then,  when  I  tell  ^ou,  that  I 
myself  do  not  oven  know  his  name." 

The  look  of  contempt  these  words 
brou;!ht  to  my  companion's  face  could 
not,  it  seemed,  be  cither  repressed  or 
conceale*! ;  and  although  my  conscience 
ac<piitted  me  of  deserving  such  a  glancc> 
I  own  that  I  felt  insulted  bv  it. 

"  You  are  pleaseil  to  disbelieve  me. 
Master  Caillon,"  said  I,  sternly,  "which 
makes  me  supiK)sc  that  you  are  neither 
so  old  nor  so  goo<l  a  soldier  as  I  fancied ; 
at  least,  in  the  cor[)d  I  had  the  honour 
to  serve  with,  the  word  of  an  oilicer 
was  respected  like  an  *  order  of  the  (hiy.' " 

lie  stood  erect  as  if  on  parade,  under 
tliis  njlmke,  but  made  no  answer. 

•*  Had  you  simply  expressed  surprise 
at  what  I  siiid,  I  would  have  given  you 
the  explanation  frankly  and  freely ;  as 
it  is,  1  shall  content  myself  with  re- 
peating wlmt  I  said — 1  do  not  even 
know  his  name." 

Tho  same  imperturbable  look  and 
the  same  silence  met  me  as  before. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  ask  you  how  this  gen- 
tleman is  called,  whom  I,  alone  of  all 
France,  am  ignorant  of?*' 

"  Monsieur  Fouche,"  sai<l  he,  calmly. 

"What!  Fouche,  the  Minister  of 
Police  ?" 

This  time,  at  least,  my  agitated 
looks  seemed  to  move  him,  for  he  re- 
plied, quietly — 

"The  same,  sir.  The  horso  has 
ilic  bnmd  of  the  '  Ministcrc'  on  his 
haunch." 


"  And  where  is  the  Ministere  ?" 
cried  I,  eagerly. 

"In  the  Rue  des  YictoireSy  Mon* 
sieur." 

"  But  he  lives  in  the  country,  in  a 
Chateau  near  this  vor}'  forest." 

"Where  does  he  not  live,  Monsicnr^ 
At  Versailles,  at  St.  Germain,  in  tho 
Luxembourg,  in  the  Marais,  at  Nea- 
illy,  the  BattignoUes.  I  have  carried 
despatches  to  him  in  every  quarter  of 
Paris.  Ah,  IMonsienr,  what  secret  are 
you  in  possession  of,  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  lay  so  subtle  a  trap  to  catch 
you  ?" 

This  question,  put  in  all  the  frank 
abruptness  of  a  sudden  thought,  imme- 
diately revealed  everything  before  me. 

" Is  it  not  as  I  have  said?"  resumed 
he,  still  looking  at  my  agitated  face ; 
*'  is  it  not  as  I  have  said — Monsieur  is 
in  the  web  of  the  Mouchards?" 

"  Good  heavens  !  is  such  baseness 
possible  ?"  was  all  that  I  could  utter. 

"  I'll  wager  a  piece  of  five  francs  I 
can  read  the  myster}-,"  said  Jacques. 
"  You  served  on  Moreau's  staff,  or  with 
Pichegru  in  Holland ;  you  either  havo 
some  of  the  General's  letters,  or  you  can 
be  supposed  to  have  them,  at  all  events ; 
you  remember  many  private  convcrsfr- 
tions  held  with  him  on  politics ;  you 
can  charge  your  memory  with  a  num- 
ber of  strong  facts ;  and  yon  can,  if 
needed,  draw  up  a  memoir  of  all  your 
intercourse.  I  know  the  system  well, 
for  I  was  a  Mouchard  myself." 

"  You  a  police  spy,  Jacques  ?" 

"  Ay,  sir ;  I  was  appointed  without 
knowing  what  services  were  expected 
fh)m  me,  or  the  duties  of  my  station. 
Two  months'  trial,  however,  ^owod 
that  I  wan  '  incapable,'  and  proved  that 
a  smart  sous-oihcier  is  not  neccssariljr 
a  scoundrel.  They  dismissed  me  as 
impracticable,  and  made  me  Garde  do 
Chassc  ;  and  they  were  right,  too. 
Whether  I  was  dressed  up  in  a  snnffl 
brown  suit,  like  a  Bourgeois  of  the  Rue 
St.  Denis ;  whether  they  attired  me  as 
a  farmer  froni  the  provmces,  a  retired 
maitrc-de-poHtc,  an  old  officer,  or  the 
conducteur  of  a  diligence,  I  was  always 
Jacques  Caillon.  Through  every  thinff, 
wigs  and  beards,  laee  or  rags,  jack^ 
l>oots  or  sabots,  it  was  all  alike ;  and 
while  others  could  |iass  weeks  in  the 
Pays  Latin  as  students,  country  doc- 
tors, or  'notaires  du  vilUge,*  I  was 
attain  to  bt»  detected  by  every  brat 
that  walked  the  streets." 

"  What  a  system  I    And  so  these 
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fellows  assume  every  disguise  ?"  asked 
Ij  my  mind  full  of  my  late  rencontre. 

**That  they  do.  Monsieur.  There 
is  one  fellow,  a  Provenpal  by  birth, 
has  played  more  characters  than  ever 
did  Br u  net  himself.  I  have  known  him 
as  a  laquais  de  place,  a  cook  to  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  a  letter-carrier,  a  flower- 
girl,  a  cornet-a-piston  in  the  opera,  and 
a  Cure  from  the  Ardecho." 

**  ACure  from  the  Ardeche !"  exclaim- 
ed I.     "  Then  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

"  What  I  has  Monsieur  fallen  in  with 
Paul?"  cried  he,  laughing.  "  Was  he 
begging  for  a  small  contnbution  to  re- 
pair the  roof  of  his  little  chapel,  or  was 
it  a  fire  that  had  devastated  his  poor 
village  ?  Did  the  altar  want  a  new 
covering,  or  the  Cure  a  vestment? 
Was  it  a  canopy  for  the  Fete  of  the 
Virgin,  or  a  few  sous  towards  the  '  Or- 
phelines  de  St.  Jude  ?' " 

•*  None  of  these,"  said  I,  half  angrily, 
for  the  theme  was  no  jesting  one  to  me. 
**  It  was  a  poor  girl  that  had  been  car- 
ried  away." 

**Lisette,  the  miller's  daughter,  or 
the  schoolmaster's  niece  ?"  broke  he  in« 
laughing.  ''  He  must  have  known  you 
were  new  to  Paris,  Monsieur,  that  he 
took  so  little  trouble  about  a  deception. 
And  you  met  him  at  the  'Charette 
rouge'  in  the  Marais  ?" 

**No;  at  a  little  ordinary  in  the 
Quai  Voltaire !" 

*«  Better  again.  Why  half  the  com- 
pany there  are  Mouchards.  It  is  one 
of  their  rally ing-points,  where  they  ex- 
change tokens  and  information.  The 
labourers,  the  beggars,  the  fishermen  of 
the  Seine,  the  hawkers  of  old  books, 
the  venders  of  gilt  ornaments,  are  all 
spies  ;  the  most  miserable  creature  that 
implored  charity  behind  your  chair  as 
you  sat  at  dinner,  has,  perhaps,  his  ten 
francs  a  day  on  the  roll  of  the  Prefec- 
ture! Ah,  Monsieur!  if  I  had  not 
been  a  poor  pupil  of  that  school,  I'd 
have  at  once  seen  that  you  were  a  vic- 
tim, and  not  a  follower ;  but  I  soon 
detected  my  error  —  my  education 
taught  me  at  least  so  much  I" 

1  had  no  relish  for  the  self*gratula- 
tion  of  honest  Jacques,  uttered,  as  it 
was,  at  my  own  expense.  Indeed  I 
had  no  thought  for  anything  but  the 
entanglement  into  which  I  had  so  stu- 
pidly involved  myself;  and  I  could  not 
endure  the  recollection  of  my  foolish 
credulity,  now  that  all  the  p^try  ma- 
chinery  of  the  deceit  was  brought  be- 
fore me.     All  my  regard,  dashed  as  it 
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was  with  pity  for  the  poor  Cure ;  all 
my  compassionate  interest  for  the  dear 
Lisette;  all  my  benevolent  solicitude 
for  the  sick  Count,  who  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Mons.  Fouche  him- 
self, were  anything  but  pleasant  remi- 
niscences now,  and  I  cursed  my  own 
stupidity  with  an  honest  sincerity  thai 
greatly  amused  my  companion. 

*'  And  is  France  come  to  this  ? 
cried  I,  passionately,    and  trying  to 
console  myself  by  inveighing  against 
the  Government. 

**  Even  so,  sir,"  said  Jacques.  **  I 
heard  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  say  as 
much  the  other  day,  as  I  waited  behind 
his  chair.  It  is  only  "  dans  les  bonnes 
maisons,"  said  he,  "  that  servants  ever 
listen  at  the  doors ;  depend  upon  it, 
then,  that  a  secret  poUce  is  a  strong 
symptom  that  we  are  returning  to  a 
monarchy." 

It  was  plain  that  even  in  his  short 
career  in  the  police  service,  Caillon  had 
acquired  certain  shrewd  habits  of 
thought,  and  some  power  of  judgment, 
and  so  I  freely  communicated  to  him 
the  whole  of  my  late  adventure  from 
the  moment  of  my  leaving  the  Temple 
to  the  time  of  my  setting  out  for  the 
Chateau. 

*'  You  have  told  me  everything  but 
one,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  as  I  finished. 
**  How  came  you  ever  to  have  heard 
the  name  of  so  humble  a  person  as 
Jacques  Caillon,  for  you  remember 
you  asked  for  me  as  you  rode  up  ?" 

*'l  was  just  commg  to  that  point, 
Jacques  ;  and,  as  you  will  see,  it  was 
not  an  omission  in  my  narrative,  only 
that  I  had  not  reached  so  far." 

I  then  proceeded  to  recount  my  ni^ht 
in  the  forest,  and  my  singular  meeting 
with  poor  Mahon,  which  he  listened  to 
with  great  attention  and  some  anxiety. 

"  The  poor  Colonel  1"  said  he,  break- 
ing in,  <'I  suppose  he  is  a  hopeless  case; 
his  mind  can  never  come  ri^ht  again." 

"But  if  the  persecution  were  to 
cease ;  if  he  were  at  liberty  to  appear 
once  more  in  the  world " 

**  What  if  there  was  no  persecution, 
sir?"  broke  in  Jacques.  "What  if  the 
whole  were  a  mere  dream,  or  fancy  ? 
He  is  neither  tracked  nor  followed.  It 
is  not  such  harmless  game  the  blood- 
hounds of  the  Hue  des  Victoires  scent 
out." 

**  Was  it,  then,  some  mere  delusion 
drove  him  from  the  service  ?"  said  I, 
surprised. 

"  I  never  said  so  much  as  that,"  re- 
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plied  Jacques;  "Colonel  Mahon  has 
foul  injury  to  complain  of,  but  his 
present  sufferings  are  the  inflictions  of 
his  own  terror  ;  he  fancies  that  the 
vhole  power  of  Fnincc  is  at  war  with 
him :  that  everv  ensine  of  the  (iovern- 
ment  is  directed  against  hiiu ;  with  a 
restless  fear  he  flies  from  villaji^e  to 
village,  fancyin<i  pursuit  every wh; re; 
even  kindness  now  he  is  distrustful  of, 
and  the  chances  are,  that  he  will  (piit 
the  forest  this  very  day,  merely  because 
he  met  you  there." 

From  being  of  all  men  the  most 
open-hearted  and  frank,  he  had  become 
the  most  suspicious ;  he  trusted  no- 
thing nor  any  one ;  and  if  for  a  moment 
a  burst  of  his  old  generous  nature 
•would  return,  it  was  sure  to  be  fallowed 
by  some  exiM'ssuf  distrust  that  made  him 
luiscraiile  almost  to  di*s])air.  Jacipies 
was  oblii^cd  to  tail  in  with  this  humour, 
and  only  assist  him  by  stealth  and  by 
stratagem ;  he  was  even  comi)elled  to 
chime  in  with  all  his  notions  about 
pursuit  and  danger,  to  sugrgest  frequent 
change  ot' place,  and  endless  precautions 
agaiuiit  discovery. 

"  Were  1  for  once  to  treat  him 
frankly,  and  ask  him  to  share  my  home 
with  me,"  said  Jacques,  "  1  should 
never  see  him  more." 

*'  What  could  have  poisoned  so  noblo 
a  nature  ?"  cried  I ;  **  when  I  taw  him 
last  he  was  the  very  ty|)e  of  generous 
confidem'e." 

"Where  was  that,  and  when?" 
asketl  Jacrpies. 

**  It  was  at  Nancv,  on  the  march 
for  the  Rhine." 

"  His  calamities  had  not  fallen  on 


him  then.     Ho  was  a  proud  man  in 
those  davs,  but  it  was  a  pride  that  well 
became  him ;   he  was  the  colonel  of  a 
great  regiment,  and  for  bravery  had  a 
reputation  second  to  none. 
**  He  was  married,  I  think  ?" 
"  No,  sir ;  he  was  never  married  !'* 
As  Jactjues  said  this,  he  arosev  and 
.  moved  slowlv  away  as  though  he  would 
not  be  questioned  further.     Uis  mind, 
too,  seemed  full  of  its  own  crowding 
memories,   for  he  looked  completely 
absorbed  in  thought,  and  never  noticed 
my  presence  for  a  considerable  time.  At 
last  he  appeared  to  have  decided  some 
doubtful  issue  within  himself,  and  said — 
"  Come,  sir,  let  us  stroll  into  the 
shade  of  the  wood,  and  I'll  tell  you  in 
a  few  words  the  cause  of  the  poor 
Colonel's  ruin — for  ruin  it  is  I     Lven 
were  all  the  injustice  to  be  revoked  to- 
morrow, the  wreck  of  his  heart  could 
nevcT  be  repaire<l." 

We  walked  along,  side  by  sidey  for 
some  time,  before  Jacques  spoke  again, 
when  he  gave  me,  in  brief  and  simple 
words,  the  following  sorrowful  story. 
It  was  such  a  type  of  the  age,  so  preg- 
nant with  the  terrible  lessons  of  the 
time,  that  although  not  without  some 
misgivings,  I  repeat  it  here  as  it  was 
told  to  myself,  premising  that  however 
scant  may  be  the  reader's  faith  in  manjT 
of  the  incidents  of  my  own  narrative— 
and  I  neither  beg  for  his  trust  in  mey 
nor  iwk  to  entrap  it — I  implore  him 
to  I  relieve  tliat  what  I  am  now  about 
to  tell  was  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  and, 
save  in  the  change  of  one  name,  not  a 
single  circumstance  is  owing  to  imagi- 
nation. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 


AM        EnsODK       OF       '94. 


"When  the  French  army  fell  back 
across  the  Sambre,  after  the  battle  of 
Mous,  a  conbiderable  i>ortion  of  the 
rear,  who  covered  the  retreat,  were 
cut  ufl'  bv  the  enemv,  tt>r  it  became 
their  onerous  duty  to  keep  the  alliinl 
forces  in  cheek,  while  the  Ke publicans 
tiK>k  uiea>U!e<i  to  >eeiire  aihl  hold  r:l>C 
the  thn-e  bi  id;:!-*  uver  the  river.  In 
this  ser\iee  niaiiv  di>tinuui>hed  Freneh 
Otho'rs  tell,  aiid  inanv  more  wvw  left 
badly  wounded  on  the  field :  among 
the  latter  was  a  voung  captain  of 
dragoon*,  who,  witL  his  hand  nearly 
•evered   bv   a  sabre    cut,   vet   tbund 


strength  enough  to  crawl  under  cover 
of  a  lied;:e,  and  there  lie  down  in  the 
fierce  resolve  to  die  where  he  was, 
rather  than  surrender  himself  as  a 
pri>oiier. 

Although  the  allieil  forces  had  gained 
the  battle,  they  quickly  foresaw  that 
the  grouml  they  had  won  vin»  unten« 
able  :  and  scareely  had  night  closed  in 
when  they  lM';:an  their  preparations  to 
fall  baek.  With  strung  picquuts uf  ob- 
servation to  watch  the  bridges,  they 
slowlv  withdrew  their  columns  towards 
Mons,  posting  the  artillery  on  tba 
heights  around  Grandrengs.      From 
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these  movements,  the  ground  of  the 
late  struggle  became  comparatively 
deserted,  and  before  day  began  to 
dawn,  not  a  sound  was  heard  over  its 
wide  expanse,  save  the  faint  moan  of 
a  dying  soldier,  or  the  low  rumble  of 
a  cart,  as  some  spoiler  of  the  dead  stole 
stealthily  along.  Among  the  demoral- 
ising effects  of  war,  none  was  more 
striking  than  the  number  of  the  pea- 
santry who  betook  themselves  to  this 
infamous  trade  ;  and  who,  neglecting 
all  thoughts  of  honest  industry,  devoted 
themselves  to  robber}'  and  plunder.  The 
lust  of  gain  did  not  stop  with  the  spoil 
of  the  dead,  but  the  wounded  were 
often  found  stripped  of  every  thing,  and 
in  some  cases  the  traces  of  fierce  strug- 
gle, and  the  wounds  of  knives  and 
hatchets,  showed  that  murder  had 
consummated  the  iniquity  of  these 
wretches. 

In  part,  from  motives  of  pure  hu- 
manity, in  part,  from  feelings  of  a 
more  interested  nature — for  the  ter- 
ror to  what  this  demoralisation  would 
tend,  was  now  great  and  wide  spread — 
the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  land  in- 
stituted a  species  of  society  to  reward 
those  who  might  succour  the  wounded, 
and  who  displayed  any  remarkable 
zeal  in  their  care  for  the  sufferers  after 
a  battle.  This  generous  philanthropy 
was  irrespective  of  country,  and  ex- 
tended its  benevolence  to  the  soldiers 
of  either  army ;  of  course,  personal 
feeling  enjoyed  all  its  liberty  of  pre- 
ference, but  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  the 
cases  were  few  where  the  wounded 
man  could  detect  the  political  leanings 
of  his  benefactor. 

The  immense  granaries,  so  universal 
in  the  Low  Countries,  were  usuall  v  fitted 
up  as  hospitals,  and  many  rooms  of  the 
Chateau  itself  were  often  devoted  to 
the  same  purpose,  the  various  indi- 
viduals of  the  household,  from  the 
*'  seigneur  "  to  the  lowest  menial,  as- 
suming some  office  in  the  great  work 
of  charity ;  and  it  was  a  curious  thing 
to  see  how  the  luxurious  indolence  of 
chateau  life  became  converted  into  the 
zealous  activity  of  useful  benevolence ; 
and  not  less  curious  to  the  moral i^^t  to 
observe  how  the  emergent  pressure  of 
great  cnme  so  instinctively,  as  it  were, 
suggested  this  display  of  virtuous  hu- 
manity. 

It  was  a  little  before  day-break  that 
a  small  cart  drawn  by  a  mule  drew  up 
beside  the  spot  where  the  wounded 
dragoon  sat,  with  his  shattered  arm 


bound  up  in  his  sash,  calmly  waiting 
for  the  death  that  his  sinking  strength 
told  could  not  be  far  distant.  As  the 
peasant  approached  him,  he  grasped  his 
sabre  in  the  lefl  hand,  resolved  on 
making  a  last  and  bold  resistance ;  but 
the  courteous  salutation,  and  the  kindly 
look  of  the  honest  countryman,  soon 
showed  that  he  was  come  on  no  errand 
of  plunder,  while,  in  the  few  words  of 
bad  French  he  could  musterj  he  ex- 
plained his  purpose. 

"No,  no,  my  kind  friend,"  said  the 
officer,  "your  labour  would  only  be 
lost  on  me.  It  is  nearly  all  over  already  I 
A  little  farther  on  in  the  field,  yonder, 
where  that  copse  stands,  you'll  find 
some  poor  fellow  or  other  better  worth 
vour  care,  and  more  like  to  benefit  by 
It.    Adieu!" 

But  neither  Che  farewell,  nor  the 
abrupt  gesture  that  accompanied  it, 
could  turn  the  honest  peasant  from  his 
purpose.  There  was  something  that 
interested  him  in  this  very  disregard  of 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  personal  appear, 
ance  of  the  sufferer,  and,  without 
further  colloquy,  he  lifted  the  half 
fainting  form  into  the  cart,  and  dis- 
posing the  straw  comfortably  on  either 
»ide  of  him,  set  out  homeward.  The 
wounded  man  was  almost  indifferent 
to  what  happened,  and  never  spoke  a 
word  nor  raised  his  head  as  they  went 
along.  About  three  hours'  journey 
brought  them  to  a  large  old-fashioned 
chateau  beside  theSambre,  an  immense 
straggling  edifice  which,  with  a  fa<jade 
of  nearly  a  hundred  windows,  looked 
out  upon  the  river.  Although  now  in 
disrepair  and  neglect,  with  ill-trimmed 
alleys  and  grass  grown  terraces,  it 
had  been  once  a  place  of  great  pre- 
tensions, and  associated  with  some  of 
the  palmiest  days  of  Flemish  hospitality. 
The  Chateau  d'Overbecque  was  the 
property  of  a  certain  rich  merchant  of 
Antwerp,  named  D'Aerschot,  one  of 
the  oldest  families  of  the  land,  and  was, 
at  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  temporary 
abode  of  his  only  son,  who  had  gone 
there  to  pass  the  honeymoon.  Except 
that  they  were  both  young,  neither  of 
them  yet  twenty,  two  people  could  not 
easily  be  found  so  discrepant  in  every 
circumstance  and  every  quality.  He 
the  true  descendant  of  a  Flemish  house, 
plodding,  commonplace,  and  methodi- 
cal, hating  show  and  detesting  expense. 
She  a  lively,  volatile  girl,  bursting  with 
desire  to  see  and  be  seen,  fresh  from  the 
restraint  of  a  convent  at  Bruges,  and 
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anxious  to  mix  in  all  the  pleasures  and 
dissipations  of  the  world.  Like  all 
marriages  in  their  condition,  it  had 
been  arranged  without  their  knowledge 
or  consent ;  circumstances  of  fortune 
made  the  alliance  suitable;  so  many 
hundred  thousan*!  florins  on  one  side 
were  wedded  to  an  equivalent  on  the 
othery  and  the  young  people  were 
married  to  facilitate  the  **  transaction." 
That  he  was  not  a  little  shocked  at 
the  gay  frivolity  of  his  beautiful  bride, 
and  she  as  umch  disappointed  at  the 
staid  demureness  of  her  stulid-looking 
husband,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at; 
but  their  friends  knew  well  that  time 
would  smooth  down  greater  discixjpan- 
cies  than  even  these  ;  and  if  ever  tiiere 
was  a  country,  the  monotony  of  whoso 
lite  could  sub<lne  all  to  its  own  leaden 
tone,  it  w!us  Holland  in  old  days. 
"Whether  engaged  in  the  active  pursuit 
of  gain  in  the  great  cities,  or  enjoying 
the  luxurious  re])Ose  of  Chateau  hfe, 
A  dull,  dreary  uniformity  per\'aded 
ever}'thing — the  same  topics,  the  same 
people,  the  same  landscape,  recurred 
day  after  day;  and  save  what  the  season 
induced,  there  was  nothing  of  change 
in  the  whole  round  of  their  existence. 
And  what  a  dull  honeymoon  was  it  for 
that  young  bride  at  the  old  Chateau  of 
Overhecque !  To  toil  along  the  deep 
sandy  roads  in  a  lumbering  old  coach 
with  two  long- tailed  black  horses — to 
halt  at  some  little  eminence,  and  strain 
the  eyes  over  a  long  unbroken  flat, 
where  a  windmill,  miles  ofl^  was  an 
object  of  interest — to  loiter  beside  the 
bank  of  a  sluggish  carnal,  and  gaze  on 
some  tasteless  excrescence  of  a  summer, 
house,  whose  owner  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  wooden  efligy  that 
sat,  pipe  in  mouth,  beside  him — to 
dine  m  the  unbroken  silence  of  a  fune- 
ral feast,  and  doze  away  the  afternoon 
over  the  "Ilandelsblatt,"  while  her  hus- 
band smoked  hiuiself  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  a  Dutch  Elysium — Poor 
Can>line  !  this  was  a  s<»rry  realisatirm 
of  all  her  bright  <lreaniings  1  It  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  thatnmny  tlescend- 
ants  of  high  French  families,  who 
were  either  too  proud  or  too  poor  to 
emigrate  to  England  or  America,  had 
sou'dit  refuge  from  the  Hevolution  in 
tht;  convents  of  the  Low  Countries  ; 
where,  without  entering  an  order,  they 
lived  in  all  the  di^'cipline  of  a  religious 
communitv.  Thes<;  ladies,  niunv  of 
whom  had  themselves  mixed  in  all 
the  eh'gant  dissipation?  of  the  court, 


carried  with  them  the  most  fascinating 
reminiscences  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  and 
could  not  readily  forgot  the  voluptu- 
ous enjoyments  of  Versailles,  and  the 
graceful  caprices  of  "  La  Petit  Tria- 
non." From  such  sources  as  these 
the  young  pupils  drew  all  their  ideas 
of  the  world,  and  assuredly  it  could 
have  scarcely  worn  colours  more  likely 
to  fascinate  such  imaginations. 

What  a  shortcoming  was  the  weari- 
some routine  of  Overbecque  to  a  mind 
fidl  of  all  the  refined  foAies  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  court!  Even  war  aud 
its  chances  otfertHl  a  pleasurable  con- 
trast to  such  dull  monotony,  and  the 
young  bride  hailed  with  eagerness  the 
excitement  and  bustle  of  the  movinff 
armies — the  long  columns  which  poured 
along  the  high  road,  and  the  clanking 
artillery,  heard  for  miles  off!  Monsieur 
D'Aerschot,  like  all  his  countrymen 
who  held  property  near  the  frontier, 
was  too  prudent  to  have  any  political 
bias.  Madame  was,  however,  violentlr 
French.  The  people  who  had  such 
admirable  tasto  in  ''toilette,"  could 
scarcely  be  wrong  in  the  theories  of 
government ;  and  a  nation  so  invari- 
ably correct  in  dress,  could  hardly  be 
astray  in  morals.  Besides  this,  all 
their  notions  of  morality  were  as  pliant 
aud  as  easy  to  wear  as  their  own  well- 
fitting  garments.  Nothing  was  wrong 
but  what  looked  ungracefully;  every- 
thing was  ri^ht  that  sat  becomingly  on 
her  who  did  it  A  short  code,  and  won- 
derful! v  easy  to  learn.  If  I  have  dealt 
somewhat  tediously  on  these  tendeiu 
cies  of  the  time,  it  is  tliat  I  may  pass  the 
more  glibly  over  the  consequences,  and 
not  pause  n\yon  the  details  by  which 
tlie  young  French  captain's  residence 
at  Overbecque  gradually  grew,  from 
the  intercourse  of  kindness  and  good 
oflices,  to  be  a  close  friendship  with  hii 
host,  and  as  much  of  regard  and  re- 
spectful devotion  as  consisted  with  the 
nosition  of  his  young  and  charming 
hostess. 

lie  thought  her,  as  she  cerUunly 
was,  very  beautiful ;  she  rode  to  per- 
fection, she  sung  delightfully;  she  had 
all  the  volatile  gaiety  of  a  happy  child, 
with  the  graceful  ease  of  coming 
womanhood.  Her  very  passion  for 
excitement  gave  a  kind  of  life  and 
energy  to  the  dull  old  Chateau,  and 
made  her  momentary  absence  felt  as  a 
drearv  blank. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  s|)eak  of  the 
feelings  suggested  by  the  contrast  be- 
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tween  her  husband  and  the  gay  and  chi- 
valrous young  soldier,  nor  how  little 
such  comparisons  tended  to  allay  the 
repinings  at  her  lot.    Their  first  effect 
was,   however,  to  estrange  her  more 
and  more  from  D'Aerschot,  a  change 
which  he  accepted  with  the  most  Dutch 
indifference.     Possibly,  piqued  by  this, 
or  desirous  of  awakening  his  jealousy, 
she  made  more  advances  towards  the 
other,  selecting  him  as  the  companion 
of  her  walks,  and  passing  the  greater 
part  of  each  day  in  his  society.     No- 
thing could  be  more  honourable  than 
the   youn^   soldier's    conduct  in    this 
trying  position.  The  qualities  of  agree- 
ability   which  he  had  previously  dis- 
played to  requite,   in  some  sort,  the 
hospitality  of  his  hosts,  he  now  gra- 
dually restrained,  avoiding  as  far  as  he 
could,  without  remark,  the  society  of 
the  young  Countess,  and  even  feigning 
indisposition,  to  escape  fix)m  the  peril  of 
her  intimacy. 

He  did  more — ^he  exerted  himself  to 
draw  D'Aerschot  more  out, to  make  him 
exhibit  the  shrewd  intelligence  which 
lay  buried  beneath  his  native  apathy, 
and  display  powers  of  thought  and  re- 
flection of  no  mean  order.  Alas !  these 
very  efforts  on  his  part  only  increased 
the  mischief,  by  adding  generosity  to 
his  other  virtues  I  He  now  saw  all 
the  danger  in  which  he  was  standing, 
and,  although  still  weak  and  suffering, 
resolved  to  take  his  departure.  There 
was  none  of  the  concealed  vanity  of  a 
coxcomb  in  this  knowledge.  He  heartily 
deplored  the  injury  he  had  unwittingly 
done,  and  the  sorry  return  he  had  made 
for  all  their  generous  hospitality. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ; 
but  the  very  evening  before,  as  they 
walked  together  in  the  garden,  she  had 
confessed  to  him  the  misery  in  which  she 
lived  by  recounting  the  story  of  her  ill- 
sorted  marriage.  What  it  cost  him  to 
listen  to  that  sad  tale  with  seeming  cold- 
ness— to  hear  her  afflictions  without  of- 
fering one  word  of  kindness ;  nay,  to  prof- 
fer merely  some  dry,  harsh  counsels  of 
patience  and  submission,  while  he  added 
something  very  like  rebuke  for  her  want 
of  that  assiduous  affection  which  should 
have  been  given  to  her  husband. 

Unaccustomed  to  even  the  slightest 
censure,  she  could  scarcely  trust  her  ears 
as  she  heard  him.  Had  she  humiliated 
herself,  by  such  a  confession,  to  be  met 
by  advice  like  this  1  And  was  it  he  that 
should  reproach  her  for  the  very  faults 
his  own  intimacy  had  engendered  1  She 


could  not  endure  the  thought,  and  she 
felt  that  she  could  hate,  just  at  the 
very  moment  when  she  knew  she  loved 
him  I 

They  parted  in  anger — reproaches, 
the  most  cutting  and  bitter,  on  her  part ; 
coldness,  far  more  wounding,  on  his  I 
Sarcastic  compliments  upon  his  genero- 
sity, replied  to  by  as  sincere  expressions 
of  respectful  friendship.  What  hypo- 
crisy and  self-deceit  together  I  And  yet 
deep  beneath  all  lay  the  firm  resolve  for 
future  victory.  Her  wounded  self-love 
was  irritated,  and  she  was  not  one  to 
turn  from  an  unfinished  purpose.  As 
for  him,  he  waited  till  all  was  still  and 
silent  in  the  house,  and  then  seeking 
out  D*Aerschot*s  chamber,  thanked  him 
most  sincerely  for  all  his  kindness,  and 
affecting  a  hurried  order  to  join  his 
service,  departed.  While  in  her  morning 
dreams  she  was  fancying  conquest,  he 
was  already  miles  away  on  the  road  to 

France. 

*  *  •  •  • 

It  was  about  three  years  after  this, 
that  a  number  of  French  officers  were 
seated  one  evening  in  front  of  a  Uttle 
caf^  in  Freyburg.  The  town  was  then 
crammed  with  troops  moving  down  to 
occupy  the  passes  of  the  Rhine,  near  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  and  every  hour 
saw  fresh  arrivals  pouring  in,  dustj 
and  wayworn  from  the  march.  The 
necessity  for  a  sudden  massing  of  the 
troops  in  a  particular  spot  compelled  the 
Grenerals  to  employ  every  possible  means 
of  conveyance  to  forward  the  men  to  their 
destination,  and  from  the  lumbering  old 
diligence  with  ten  horses,  to  the  light 
charette  with  one,  all  were  engaged  in 
this  pressing  service. 
"  When  men  were  weary,  and  unable  to 
march  forward,  they  were  taken  up  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  after  which 
they  proceeded  on  their  way,  making 
room  for  others,  and  thus  forty,  and  even 
fifty  miles,  were  frequently  accomplished 
in  the  same  day. 

The  group  before  the  cafe  were  arnus* 
ing  themselves  criticising  the  strange  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  arrivals,  many  of 
whom  certainly  made  their  entry  in  the 
least  military  fashion  possible.  Here  came 
a  great  country  wagon,  with  forty  in- 
fantry soldiers  all  sleeping  on  the  straw. 
Here  followed  a  stafi-omcer  trying  to 
look  quite  at  his  ease  in  a  donkey-cart. 
Unwieldy  old  bullock-carts  were  filled 
with  men,  and  a  half-starved  mule  tot- 
tered along  with  a  drummer- boy  in  one 
pannier,  and  cauip-kettles  in  the  other* 
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lie  who  was'  fortunate  enough  to  se- 
cnru  uhorso  for  himself,  was  obliged  to 
curry  the  s words  and  weapons  of  his  coni- 
p:inions,  wliich  weri^ull  \\w\\\^  around  and 
aljoiit  him  on  every  side,  to^iether  with 
lieliiiets  arid  shakos  olall  shapes  and  sizesi^ 
whose  owners  were  fain  to  eovcr  their 
head  with  the  lesssoldierUkeap[>en(higes 
of  a  nightcap  or  a  handkerchief'.    Xearly 
all  who  marched  earrieil  their  caps  on 
their  muskets,  fur  in  such  times  as  these 
all  discipline  is  relaxed,  save  such  as  is 
indispensable   to   the   maintenance   of 
order;  and  so  far  was  freedom  conceded, 
that  some  were  to  be  seen  walking  bai'e- 
foot  in  the  ranks,  while  their  shoes  wero 
suspended  by  a  string  on  their  backs. 
The  rule  seemed  to  be  "  Get  fonvard — 
it  matters  not  how — only  get  forward!" 
And  withFn'neh  troops,  such  relaxa- 
tion of  strict  discipline  is  always  prac- 
tical>hi;  the  instincts  of  obedience  return 
at  the  first  <*all  of  the  bugle  or  the  iirst 
roll  of  the  drum  ;  and  at  the  word  to 
"  fall  in  I"  every  symptom  of  disorder 
vani>hes,  and  th(>  mass  of  seeming  con- 
fusion becomes  the  steady  and  silent 
phalanx. 

Many  wore  the  strange  sights  that 
pjissed  before  the  eyes  of  the  party  at 
the  cale,  who,  having  arrived  early 
in  the  day,  gave  themselves  all  the  airs 
of  ease  and  indoU-nce  before  their  way- 
worn comra<lcs.  Kow  laughing  heartily 
at  the  absurdity  of  this  one,  now  ex- 
changing  somu  good-humoured  jest 
with  that,  thev  were  in  the  verv  full 
current  of  their  criticism,  wlien  theshar]), 
shrill  crack  of  a  poi>tiilion's  whip  inform- 
ed tiiem  that  a  traveller  of  some  note 
was  approaching.  A  mounted  courier, 
all  slashed  with  gold  lace,  came  riding 
up  the  street  at  the  same  moment,  and 
ashort  di&tanco  behind  followed  a  hand- 
some e(iuipage,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
alter  which  came  a  heavy  **  fourgon," 
with  four. 

One  glance  showed  that  the  whole 
equipage  Ix'tukened  a  wealthy  owner. 
There  was  all  that  cumbi'ousn.aehineTy' 
of  eomtiirt  about  it  that  tells  of  peo])lo 
who  will  not  trust  to  the  rhai'ec"*  «>f  the 
road  for  their  dailv  wants.  Kverv  an* 
]>lianee  i*!  cast>  was  there  ;  ami  evm  m 
the  M'lt'->alisficd  airni  the  M-rvants  mIio 
lounged  ill  the  **rniniile"  nii'jht  be 
read  habits  of  atllueiit  prosperity.  A 
few  shiirt  Vi-ar>  back,  and  none  wiiidd 
have  dared  to  use  such  an  cipiipuge. 
The  sight  of  so  much  indulgence  would 
have  awakened  the  tiercest  rage  of  po- 

puhir  fury ;  but  uheadv  the  Li^U  fever 


of  democracy  was  gradually  suWidingt 
and  bit  by  bit  men  were  found  revert- 
ing to  old  habits  and  old  usages.  Still 
each  new  indication  of  these  tastes  met 
a  certain  amount  of  reprobation.  Some 
bhimed  openly,  some  condenine<l  in 
secret ;  but  all  felt  that  there  ysba  at 
least  impolicy  in  a  display  which  would 
serve  as  pretext  for  the  terrible  ex- 
cesses that  were  committed  under  the 
banner  of  ''Equality." 

"  If  we  lived  in  the  dap  of  Princes," 
said  one  of  the  oiiieers,  "  I  should  say 
there  goes  one  now.  Just  look  at  aU 
the  dust  they  are  kicking  up  yonder  ; 
while,  as  if  to  point  a  moral  upon  great- 
ness, they  are  actually  stuck  fast  in 
the  narrow  street,  and  unable  from  their 
own  unwieldincss  to  get  further." 

**  Just  80,"  cried  another ;  "  they 
want  to  turn  down  towards  the  'Swan,' 
and  there  isn't  space  enough  to  wheel 
the  leaders." 

**  Who  or  what  are  they?"  asked « 
third. 

*'Some  commissary-general,  I'll  be 
sworn."  said  the  first.  "  They  are  the 
most  shameless  thieves  going ;  for  they 
are  never  satisfied  with  robbery,  if  they 
do  not  exhibit  the  spoils  in  public." 

*'  I  see  a  bonnet  and  a  lace  yeilf" 
said  another,  rising  suddenly,  and 
pushing  through  the  crowd.  "1*11 
wager  it's  a  '  danseuse  *  of  the  Grand 
Ojx«ra." 

*<  Look  at  Mcrodel"  remarked  the 
former,  as  ho  pointed  to  the  last 
speaker.  "  See  how  he  thrusts  him- 
sidf  forward  there.  Watch,  and  yon'U 
see  him  bow  and  smile  to  her,  as  if 
they  had  been  old  acquaintances.** 

The  guess  was  so  far  unluckVf  that 
M erode  had  no  sooner  come  within 
sight  of  the  carriage-window,  than  he 
was  seen  to  bring  his  hand  to  the  sa- 
lute, and  remain  in  an  attitude  of  re- 
spect fid  attention  till  the  equipage 
moved  on. 

"Well,  Merwle,  who  is  it?— who 
are  they  ?"  cried  several  together,  at 
he  fell  back  among  his  comrades. 

"  Its  our  new  adjutant-gcncral,  |iar* 
Meul'siud  he,  "and  he  caught  me 
staring  in  at  his  pretty  wife." 

**('«iloiiel  ^lahtm !"  sidd  anotherf 
lau'jhing  ;  *'  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
gallantry,  Men.de." '  "And  worse* 
still,"  broke  in  a  third,  "slic  is  not 
his  wife.  She  never  could  obtain  the 
divorce  to  allow  her  to  marry  i|SAin. 
N)uie  said  it  was  the  husband— • 
Dutchmaiij  I  bclievts^rvfuied  it;  bu( 
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the  fldrnple  tnxth  is,  she  neyer  wished 
it  herself." 

'<  How  not  wish  it  ?*'  remarked  three 
or  four  in  a  breath. 

"  Why  should  she  ?  Has  she  not 
every  advantage  the  position  could 
give  her,  and  her  liberty  into  the  bar- 
gain  ?  If  we  were  back  again  in  the 
old  days  of  the  Monarchy,  I  agree  with 
yon,  she  could  not  go  to  court ;  she 
would  receive  no  invitations  to  the 

*  petits  soupers '  of  the  Trianon,  nor 
be  asked  to  join  the  discreet  hunting- 
parties  at  Fontainbleu ;  but  we  live  in 
less  polished  days ;  and  if  we  have  little 
virtue,  we  have  less  hypocrisy." 

"  Voila  I"  cried  another,  "  only  I, 
for  one,  would  never  believe  that  we 
are  a  jot  more  wicked  or  more  dissolute 
than  those  powdered  and  perfumed 
scoundrels  that  played  courtier  in  the 
£ing*s  bedchamber." 

"There,  they  are  getting  out,  at  the 

*  Tom*  d'Argent  1'"  cried  another.  '*  She 
is  a  splendid  figure,  and  what  magnifi. 
cence  in  her  dress  V* 

*<Mahon  waits  on  her  likealaquais," 
muttered  a  grim  old  lieutenant  of  in- 
fantry. 

"  Rather  like  a  well-born  cavalier, 
I  should  say,"  interposed  a  young  hus- 
sar.  *<  His  manner  is  all  that  it  ought 
to  be — full  of  devotion  and  respect." 

"Buhr  said  the  former;  "a  sol- 
dier's wife,  or  a  soldier's  mistress — for 
it's  all  one — should  know  how  to  climb 
up  to  her  place  on  the  baggage-wagon, 
without  three  lazy  rascals  to  catch  her 
sleeve  or  her  petticoats  for  her." 

*^  Mahon  b  as  gallant  a  soldier  as 
any  in  this  arm^,"  said  the  hussar; 
^*  and  I'd  not  be  m  the  man's  coat  who 
disparaged  him  in  anything.*' 

"  By  St.  Denis  I"  broke  in  another, 
"  he's  not  more  brave  than  he  is 
fortunate.  Let  me  tell  you,  its  no 
slight  luck  to  chance  upon  so  lovely  a 
woman  as  that,  with  such  an  immense 
fortune,  too." 

"Is  she  rich?" 

"Enormously  rich.  He  has  nothing. 
An  emigre  of  good  family,  I  believe, 
but  without  a  sous ;  and  see  how  he 
travels  yonder." 

While  this  conversation  was  going 
forward,  the  new  arrivals  had  alighted 
at  the  chief  inn  of  the  town,  and  were 
being  installed  in  the  principal  suite  of 
rooms,  which  opened  on  a  balcony  over 
the  "  Place."  The  active  preparations 
of  the  host  to  receive  such  dbtinguished 
gpests— the  harrying  of  serrants  here 


and  there — ^the  blaze  of  wax-lights  that 
shone  half  way  across  the  street  be- 
neath— and,  lastly,  the  appearance  of  a 
regimental  band  to  play  under  the  win- 
dows— were  all  circumstances  well  cal- 
culated to  sustain  and  stimulate  that 
spirit  of  sharp  criticism  which  the 
group  around  the  caf^  were  engaged  in. 

The  discussion  was,  however,  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
an  officer,  at  whose  appearance  every 
one  arose  and  stood  in  attitudes  of 
respectful  attention.  Scarcely  above 
the  middle  size,  and  more  remarkable 
for  the  calm  and  intellectual  cast  of 
his  features,  than  for  that  air  of  mili- 
tary pride  then  so  much  in  vogue 
amongst  the  French  troops — he  took 
his  place  at  a  small  table  near  the  door, 
and  called  for  his  coffee.  It  was  only 
when  he  was  seated,  and  that  by  a 
slight  gesture  he  intimated  his  wishes 
to  that  effect,  that  the  others  resumed 
their  places,  andcontinued  the  conver- 
sation, but  in  a  lower,  more  subdued 
tone. 

"  What  distinguished  company  have 
we  got  yonder?"  said  he,  aner  about 
half  an  hour's  quiet  contemplation  of 
the  crowd  before  the  inn,  and  the  glar- 
ing illumination  from  the  windows. 

"  Colonel  Mahon,  of  the  Fifth  Cui- 
rassiers, General,"  replied  an  officer. 

"Our  Republican  simplicity  is  not 
so  self-denying  a  system,  after  all,  gen- 
tlemen," said  the  General,  smiling  half 
sarcastically.     "  Is  he  very  rich  ?" 

"  His  nustress  is.  General,*'  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

"Bah I"  said  the  General,  as  he 
threw  his  cigar  away,  and,  with  a  con- 
temptuous expression  of  look,  arose 
and  walked  away. 

"Par bleu  1  he's  going  to  the  inn," 
cried  an  officer,  whoneered  out  afVer 
him ;  "  I'll  be  sworn  Mahon  will  get  ft 
heavy  reprimand  for  all  this  dbplay 
and  ostentation." 

"  And  why  not?"  said  another.  "If 
it  when  men  are  arriving  half  dead  with 
fatigue,  without  rations,  without  biL 
lets,  glad  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  rest  on 
the  stones  of  the  Place,  that  the  colonel 
of  a  regiment  should  travel  with  all  the 
state  of  an  eastern  despot." 

"  We  might  as  well  have  the  Monar- 
chy back  again,"  said  an  old  weather- 
beaten  captain;  **I  say  far  better, 
for  their  vices  sat  gracefully  and  be- 
comingly on  those  essenoed  scoundrels, 
whereas  they  but  disfigure  the  plain* 
ness  of  our  .daily  habits," 
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*'  All  this  is  slieer  envy,  comrades," 
broke  in  a  young  major  of  hussars^ 
"sheer  envy ;  or,  what  is  worse,  down- 
right hypocrisy.  Not  one  of  us  is  a 
whit  better  or  more  moral  than  if  he 
wore  the  livery  of  a  King,  and  carried  a 
crown  on  his  shako  instead  of  that 
naked  damsel  that  represents  French 
Liberty.  Mahon  is  the  luckiest  fellow 
^oing,  and,  1  heartily  believe,  the  most 
deservinjr  of  his  fortune  !  And  see  if 
General  Moreau  be  not  of  my  opinion. 
There  he  is  on  the  balcony,  and  she  is 
leaning  on  his  arm." 

"  Farblcul  the  Major  is  right !"  said 


another ;  "  but,  for  certain,  it  waa  not 
in  that  humour  ho  left  us  just  now  ; 
his  lips  were  closely  puckered  up,  and 
his  fingers  were  twisted  into  his  sword- 
knot — two  signs  of  anger  and  displea- 
sure, there's  no  mistaking." 

"If  he's  in  a  better  temper,  then/' 
said  another,  "  it  was  never  the  smiles 
of  a  pretty  woman  worked  the  change. 
There's  not  a  man  in  France  so  tho- 
roughly indifieront  to  such  blandish- 
ments." 

"  Tant  pis  pour  lui,"  said  the  Maior; 
"  but  they're  closing  the  window-shuU 
ters,  and  we  may  as  well  go  home." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


THB  CABIIIBT  OF  A  CBEF-DB^POUCB. 


Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
the  character  of  the  celebrated  conspi- 
racy of  Georjres  and  Pichegni,  llie 
mode  of  its  discovery,  and  the  secret 
rules  by  which  its  ])lans  were  detected, 
are  among  the  great  triumphs  of  police 
skill.  From  the  hour  when  the  con« 
spirators  first  met  together  in  London, 
to  that  last  fatal  moment  when  they 
expired  in  the  Temple,  the  agents  of 
Fouche  never  ceased  to  track  thoin. 

Their  individual  tastes  and  ambitions 
were  studied;  their  habits  carefully  in- 
vestigated ;  everything  that  could  give 
a  clue  to  their  turn  of  thought  or  mind 
well  weighed;  so  that  the  Consular 
Government  was  not  only  in  possession 
of  all  their  names  and  rank,  but  knew 
thoroughly  the  exact  amount  of  com- 
plicity attaching  to  each,  and  could 
distinguish  between  the  reckless  vio- 
lence of  (ieorgos  and  the  more  temper- 
ed, but  higher,  ambition  of  Moreau.  It 
was  a  long  while  doubtful  whether  the 
great  General  would  be  implicated  in 
the  scheme.  His  habitual  reserve — a 
habit  less  of  caution  than  of  constitu- 
tional delicacy — had  led  him  to  few  in- 
timacies, and  nothing  like  even  one 
close  friendship ;  he  moved  little  in 
society ;  he  correspon<led  with  none, 
save  on  the  duties  of  the  service. 
Fouche's  well-known  boast  of,  "  (iivc 
nic  two  words  of  a  ninn's  writin<r  and  I'll 
hang  him,"  were  then  scarcely  ajjplica- 
cable  lien*. 

To  attack  such  am.in  unsucct'ssfully, 
to  arraign  him  on  a  weak  indictment, 
wouhi  have  been  ruin;  and  yet  Buona- 
parte's j<.»alousy  of  his  great  rival  push- 
ed him  even  to  this  peril,  rather  than  risk 


the  growing  popularity  of  his  name 
with  the  army. 

Fouche,  and,  it  is  said  also,  Talley- 
rand, did  all  they  could  to  dissuade  the 
First  Consul  from  this  attempt,  but  he 
was  fixed  and  immutable  in  his  resolre, 
and  the  Police  Minister  at  once  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  task  with  all  his 
accustomed  cleverness. 

High  play  was  one  of  the  great  Ticea 
of  the  day.  It  was  a  time  of  wild  and 
varied  excitement,  and  men  soushty 
even  in  their  dissipations,  the  whirl- 
wind passions  that  stirred  them  inactive 
life.  Moreau,  however,  waa  no  gam- 
bler ;  it  was  said  that  ho  never  could 
succeed  in  learning  a  game.  He,  whose 
mind  could  comprehend  the  most  com- 
plicated question  of  strat^y,  was  oblig- 
ed to  confess  himself  conquered  br 
ccarte  1  So  much  for  the  vaunted  inteL 
lectuality  of  the  play  tablet  Neither 
was  he  addicted  to  wine.  All  his  habits 
were  temperate,  even  to  the  extent  of 
unsociality. 

A  man  who  spoke  little,  and  wrote 
less,  who  indulged  in  no  dissipationSy 
nor  seemed  to  have  taste  for  any,  was 
a  diilicult  subject  to  treat  ;  and  so 
Fouche  found,  as,  day  after  day,  his  spies 
reported  to  him  the  utter  failure  of  all 
their  schemes  to  (entrap  him.  Lajolais, 
the  friend  of  Pichcgru,  and  the  man 
who  b(>traved  him,  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment  the  Police  Minister  used  to  obtain 
secret  information.  Being  well  bom, 
and  possessed  of  singularly  pleasing 
manners,  ho  had  the  etUree  of  the  host 
society  of  Paris,  where  his  gay,  easy 
humour  made  him  a  great  favourite. 
Lajolais,  however,  could  never  pene* 


1 85 1 .]  Chapter  XLV.—The  Cabinet  of  a  Chef-de-Police. 
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trate  into  the  quiet  domesticity  of  Mo* 
reau's  life,  nor  make  any  greater  inroad 
on  his  intimacy  than  a  courteous  salu- 
tation as  they  passed  each  other  in  the 
garden  of  the  Luxembourg.  At  the 
humble  restaurant  where  he  dined  each 
day  for  two  francs,  the  "  General,"  as 
he  was  distinctively  called,  never  spoke 
to  any  one.  Unobtrusive  and  quiet,  he 
occupied  a  little  table  in  a  recess  of  the 
window,  and  arose  the  moment  he 
finished  his  humble  meal.  Afler  this 
he  was  to  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg,  with  a  cigar  and  a  book, 
or  sometimes,  without  either,  seated 
pensively  under  a  tree  for  hours  to- 
gether. 

If  he  had  been  conscious  of  the  ''es« 
pionage"  established  over  all  his  ac- 
tions, he  could  scarcely  have  adopted 
a  more  guarded  or  more  tantahsing 
policy.  To  the  verbal  communications 
of  Pichegru  and  Armand  Folignac,  he 
returned  vague  replies;  their  letters 
he  never  answered  at  all,  and  Lajolais 
had  to  confess  that,  after  two  months 
of  close  pursuit,  the  game  was  as  far 
from  him  as  ever  I 

♦'  You  have  come  to  repeat  the  old 
song  to  me,  Monsieur  Lajolais,"  said 
Fouche  one  evening,  as  his  wily  sub- 
ordinate  entered  the  room ;  *'  you  have 
nothing  to  tell  me,  eh  ?" 

"  Very  little.  Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
but  still  something.  I  have  at  last  found 
out  where  Moreau  spends  all  his  even- 
ings. I  told  you  that  about  half-past 
nine  o'clock  every  night  all  lights  were 
extinguished  in  his  quarters,  and,  from 
the  unbroken  stillness,  it  was  conjec- 
tured that  he  had  retired  to  bed.  2? ow 
it  seems  that,  about  an  hour  later,  he 
is  accustomed  to  leave  his  house,  and 
crossing  the  Place  de  TOdeon,  to  enter 
the  litUe  street  called  the  'AUee  de 
Cairo, '  where,  in  a  small  house  next 
but  one  to  the  comer,  resides  a  certain 
officer,  'en  retraite' — a  Colonel  Mahon 
of  the  Cuirassiers.*' 

"  A  Royalist  ?" 

**  This  is  suspected,  but  not  known. 
His  politics,  however,  are  not  in  ques- 
tion here  ;  the  attraction  is  of  a  different 
order." 

"  Ha  1  I  perceive ;  he  has  a  wife  or 
a  daughter." 

'♦Better  still,  a  mistress.  You  may 
have  heard  of  the  famous  Caroline 
de  Stassart,  that  married  a  Dutchman 
named  D'Aerschot." 

♦♦Madame  Laure,  as  they  called 
her,"  said  Fouchi,  laughing. 


♦♦The  same.  She  has  Hved  as 
Mahon's  wife  for  some  years,  and  was 
as  such  introduced  into  society ;  in 
fact,  there  is  no  reason,  seeing  what 
society  is  in  these  days,  that  she  should 
not  participate  in  all  its  pleasures." 

♦♦  No  matter  for  that,"  broke  in 
Fouch6 ;  ♦♦  Buonaparte  will  not  have  it 
so.  He  wishes  that  matters  should  go 
back  to  the  old  footing,  and  wisely  re- 
marks, that  it  is  only  in  savage  life  that 
people  or  vices  go  without  clothing." 

♦♦  Be  it  so.  Monsieur.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  no  such  step  is  necessary.  I 
know  her  maid,  and  from  her  I  have 
heard  that  her  mistress  is  heartily  tired 
of  her  protector.  It  was  originally  a 
sudden  fancy,  taken  when  she  knew 
nothing  of  life — :had  neither  seen  any* 
thing,  nor  been  herself  seen.  By  the 
most  wasteful  habits  she  has  dissipated 
all,  or  nearly  all,  her  own  large  fortune, 
and  involved  Mahon  heavily  in  debt ; 
and  they  are  thus  reduced  to  a  life  of 
obscurity  and  poverty — the  very  things 
the  least  endurable  to  all  her  no- 
tions." 

♦♦  Well,  does  she  care  for  Moreau  ?" 
asked  Fouche,  quickly ;  for  all  stories 
to  his  ear  only  resolved  themselves  into 
some  question  of  utility  or  gain. 

♦♦No,  but  he  does  for  her.  About 
a  year  back  she  did  take  a  liking  to 
him.  He  was  returning  from  his  great 
German  campaign,  covered  with  ho- 
nours and  rich  in  fame ;  but  as  her 
imagination  is  captivated  by  splendour, 
while  her  heart  remains  perfectly  cold 
and  intact,  Moreau's  simple,  unpre- 
tending habits  quickly  effaced  the  me- 
mory of  his  hard- won  glory,  and  now 
she  IS  quite  indifferent  to  him." 

♦♦And  who  is  her  idol  now,  for,  of 
course,  she  has  one?"  asked  FouchS. 

♦♦  You  would  scarcely  guess,"  said 
Lajolais. 

♦♦  Parbleu  I  I  hope  it  is  not  myself," 
said  Fouche,  laughing. 

♦•No,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  her  ad- 
miration is  not  so  well  placed.  The 
man  who  has  captivated  her  preseat 
fancy  is  neither  good-looking  nor  well- 
mannered;  he  is  short  and  abrupt  of 
speech,  careless  in  dress,  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  woman's  society,  and  almost 
rude  to  them." 

♦♦  You  have  drawn  the  very  picture 
of  a  man  to  be  adored  by  them,"  said 
Fouche,  with  a  dry  laugh. 

♦♦  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  other  with 
a  sigh;  ♦♦or General  Ney  would  not 
have  made  this  conquest." 
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**  Ah  !  it  is  Ney,  then.  And  he, 
what  of  him  ?" 

"  It  is  hard  to  say.  As  Ions  as  she 
lived  in  a  grand  house  of  the  Rue  St. 
Georges,  where  he  could  dine  four 
days  a  week,  and,  in  his  dirty  boots  and 
un brushed  frock,  mix  with  all  the 
fashion  and  elegance  of  the  capital ; 
while  he  could  stretch  full  length  on  a 
Persian  ottoman,  and  brush  the  cinders 
from  his  cigar  against  a  t(tatuott<i  by 
Canova,  or  a  gold  embroidered  hang- 
ing ;  while  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
Toluptuous  decorations  ho  alone  could 
be  dirty  and  uncared  for,  I  really  be- 
lieve that  he  did  care  for  her,  at  least, 
80  far  as  ministering  to  his  own  enjoy- 
ments ;  but  in  a  misenible  lo<lging  of 
the  'Alice  de  Cairo,'  without  equipage, 
lackeys,  liveried  footmen " 

'*  To  be  sure,"  interrupted  Fouche, 
''one  might  as  well  pretend  to  be  fas- 
cinated by  the  l)cauty  of  a  landscape 
the  day  ailer  it  has  been  desolated  by 
an  earthquake.  Ney  is  right !  Well, 
now,  ^lonsieur  Lajolais,  where  docs 
all  this  bring  us  to?" 

*•  Very  near  to  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney. Monsieur  le  Miuistre.  Madame, 
or  Mademoiselle,  is  most  anxious  to 
regain  her  former  position  ;  she  longs 
for  all  the  luxurious  splendour  she  used 
to  live  in.  lAit  us  but  show  her  this 
rich  reward,  and  she  will  be  our  own  1" 

'*  In  my  trade.  Monsieur  Lajolais, 
generalities  are  worth  nothing.  Give 
mo  detiiils;  let  me  know  how  you 
would  proceed." 

"Easily  enough,  sir;  Mahon  must 
first  of  all  be  disposed  of,  and  ])erhaps 
the  best  way  will  be  to  have  him 
arrested  for  debt.  This  will  not  be 
difiicult,  for  his  bills  ore  ever^'where. 
Once  in  the  Temple,  she  will  never 
think  more  of  him.  It  must  then  be 
her  task  to  obtain  the  most  complete 
influence  over  Moreau.  She  nmst  af- 
fect the  dee]>est  interest  in  the  Iloyal- 
ist  cause :  I'll  furnish  her  with  all 
the  watch-wonls  of  the  party,  and 
Mt^renu,  who  never  trusts  a  man,  will 
open  ill!  his  confidence  to  a  woman." 

**  Very  good,  po  on  !*'  cried  Foudie, 
«ratlierin«r  fn '>li  interest  as  the  plot 
bi'<::in  to  reveal  it^'U'  l)efoiX'  him. 

**  lie  h:it«'S  writing  ;  ^he  will  bo  his 
seeivtary,  iMnliodyiii;^  all  his  tliou;.'hts 
anil  su;:ge>tioiis  :  aiiil,  ni>\v  ami  (hen, 
for  htT  own  guidancct  ubUiining  litilu 
scraps  in  hi$  hand.  If  he  be  too  cau- 
tinn*5  hen»,  I  will  adviiw*  h***-  to  r"!!'ove 
to  Geneva;  for  chuuj^e  of  air;  he  likei 


Switzerland,  and  will  follow  her  im- 
mediately.*' 

"  This  will  do ;  at  least  it  looks  pfBe- 
ticable,"  said  Fouche  thoaghtfalljr ; 
"  is  she  equal  to  the  part  you  would 
assign  her?** 

"  Ay,  sir,  and  to  a  higher  one* 
too  j  She  has  considerable  ability,  and 
great  ambition ;  her  present  narrow 
fortune  has  irritated  and  disgusted 
her;  the  moment  is  most  favourable 
for  us." 

"If  she  should  play  ns  fabet** said 
Fouche,  half  aloud. 

"  From  all  I  can  learn,  there  is  no 
risk  of  this ;  there  is  a  headlong  de- 
termination in  her,  when  once  she  has 
conceived  a  plan,  from  which  nothing 
turns  her ;  overlooking  all  but  her  ob- 
ject, she  will  brave  any  things  do  any. 
thing  to  attain  it." 

"  Buonaparte  was  right  in  what  ha 
said  of  Necker's  daughter,**  said  Fouche, 
musingly,  "and  there  is  no  doubt  it 
adds  wonderfully  to  a  woman's  headt 
that  she  has  no  heart.  And  now,  the 
price.  Master  Lajolais ;  remember  that 
our  treasury  received  some  deadljr 
wounds  lately-^ what  is  to  be  the 
price  ?" 

"  It  may  be  a  smart  one ;  she  ia  not 
likely  to  l)e  a  cheap  purchase." 

"  In  the  event  of  success— I  mean  of 
such  proof  as  may  enable  us  to  arrest 
Moreau,  and  commit  him  to  prison—" 
lie  stopi)ed  as  he  got  thus  far^  and 
paused  for  some  seconds  —  '*  Bethink 
you,  then,  Lajolais,"  said  he,  "what a 
grand  step  this  would  be,  and  how 
terrible  the  consequences  if  underta- 
ken  on  rash  or  insuflieient  groundi. 
Moreau's  popularity  with  the  army  ia 
only  seconil  to  one  man's  1  His  uiw 
ambitious  character  has  made  hini 
many  friends;  he  has  few,  very  few 
enemies." 

"  But  you  need  not  push  matters  to 
the  last — an  implied,  but  not  a  proTen 
guilt  would  be  enough ;  and  you  can 
jMinlon  him  I" 

*'  Ay,  Lajolais,  but  who  would 
piirdou  usi"  cried  Fouche,  carried  be- 
yond all  the  bounls  of  his, prudence^ 
by  the  thou«;ht  of  a  danger  so  immi- 
nent. *'  Well,  well,  let  us  come  back; 
the  price — will  that  do  ?"  And  taking 
up  a  ])en  he  scratched  some  figures  on 
a  piet  (•  of  paper. 

Lji<!oIais  smiled  dubiously,  and  add- 
ed a  unit  to  the  left  of  the  sum. 

"  What  *  a  hundred  and  fith'-lhoo* 
sand  frunca  !*'  cried  Fouche. 
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''And  a  cheap  bareain,  too,  said 
the  other  ;  for,  alter  all,  it  is  only  the 
price  of  a  ticket  in  the  Lottexr,  of 
which  the  great  prize  i8  General  Ney  1" 

"  You  say  truly,"  said  the  Minister; 
"be  it  so." 

"  Write  your  name  there,  then,"  said 
Lajolais,  beneath  those  figures ;  that 
will  be  warranty  sufficient  for  my  ne- 
gotiation, and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

**  Nature  evidently  meant  you  for  a 
Chff- de-Police y  Master  Lajolais." 

'*  Or  a  Cardinal  I  Mons.  le  Minis- 
tre,"  said  the  other,  as  he  folded  up 
the  paper,  a  little  insignificant  slip, 
scrawled  over  with  a  few  figures,  and 


an  almost  iUe^ble  word;  and  yet 
pregnant  with  mfam^  to  one,  banish- 
ment to  another,  ruin  and  insanity  to 
a  third. 

This  sad  record  need  not  be  carried 
further.  It  is  far  from  a  pleasant  task 
to  tell  of  baseness  unredeemed  by  one 
trait  of  virtue — of  treachery,  unrepent- 
ed  even  by  regret.  History  records 
Moreau's  unhappy  destiny — the  pages 
of  private  memoir  tell  of  Key's  disa^- 
trous  connesLion ;  our  own  humble  re- 
miniscences  speak  of  poor  Mahon's 
fate,  the  least  known  of  all,  but  the 
most  sorrowful  victim  of  a  woman's 
treachery  1 
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CAL1)EB0N*S  "CONSTANT   PRINCE.** 
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It  is  to  be  regretted,  for  many  reasons, 
that  Shelley  did  not  yield  to  that  strong 
temptation  to  which  he  refers  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Leigh  Hunt.  While 
endeavouring  to  dissuade  his  friend 
from  translating  the  **  Aminta"  of 
Tasso,  when  he  had  the  capacity 
**  to  write  Amintas,"  and  thus  ex- 
ercise his  fancy  •*  in  the  perpetual 
creation  of  new  forms  of  gentleness 
and  beauty,"  he  thus  alludes  to  the 
fascination  which  he  then  thought 
himself  strong  enough  to  resist,  but  to 
which  he  afterwards  submitted,  too 
seldom  indeed,  for  his  own  enjoyment 
and  popularity. 

**With  respect  to  translation,"  he 
says,  '•  even  /  will  not  be  seduced  by 
it,  although  the  Greek  plays,  and  some 
of  the  ideal  dramas  of  Calderon  (with 
which  I  have  lately,  and  with  inexpres- 
sible wonder  and  delight,  become  ac- 
quainted), are  perpetually  tempting  me 
to  throw  over  their  perfect  and  glowing 
forms,  the  grey  veil  of  my  own  words." 
That  this  modest  figure  is  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  translations  which 
Shelley  aflerwards  produced,  is  now 
well  known.     His  translated  poetry  is. 


no  doubt,  clothed  in  a  more  subdued 
drapery  of  words  than  that  **  flaming 
robe  of  verse "  in  which  most  of  his 
original  conceptions  are  enfolded ;  but 
perhaps  no  otner  English  poet's  style 
could  so  well  bear  those  occasional  di« 
minutions  of  splendour  which  the  ne- 
cessary restrictions  of  translation  oc- 
casion. His  scenes  from  Calderon's 
El  Magico  Prodigioso  do  not  look 
pale  even  beside  the  original  of  that 
wonderful  drama,  which,  to  be  seen  in 
its  proper  place,  says  a  modem  French 
writer,  should  be  represented  in  a 
cathedral,  when  the  reverberations 
of  the  organ,  now  roaring  like  the 
thunder,  and  now  sweetly  plaintive 
like  the  evening  wind,  are  hushed  under 
the  vaulted  roofs,  and  the  waxen  ta- 
pers seem  to  weep,  as  they  are  shaken 
to  and  fro  by  the  wind  from  the  great 
doors  of  the  temple.*  Nothing  in  the 
entire  range  of  English  translated 
poetry  can  surpass  in  grace,  and  ex- 
quisite appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  the  scene  from  this  drama 
where  Justina  is  tempted  by  the  De- 
mon. This  scene,  as  well  as  the  more 
powerful  and  fantastic  one  irum  Faust 


*  Philarete  Charles, '' Eludes  tur  PEspagne;*  p.  76. 
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(the  WalpurgisNacht),  the  uuapproach. 
able  sui)criority  of  which  has  been 
acknowledged  by  most  of  the  subse- 
quent trauiilators  of  that  poem,  make 
us  feel  a  deep  regret  that  English 
literature  was  not  enriched,  and  the 
brief  life  of  this  great  but  unfortunate 
poet  rendered  calmer  and  happier  by 
the  fruits  of  more  frequent  recreation- 
rambles  into  the  enchanted  regions  of 
foreif'n  son^jr. 

Translation,  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  poetical  art,  has  fallen,  perhaps  not 
undeservedly,  low  in  the  opniion  of  the 
public.  Writers  who  would  be  capable 
of  raising  it  to  its  proper  position  have 
not  only  to  struggle  against  their  own 
instincts,  which  prompt  them  to  ori- 
gin;d  comi)osition,  but  to  overcome  the 
not  unreasonable  dislike  of  being  classed 
with  the  Tatos  and  the  Hoolos,  with 
whom,  as  translators,  the  public  seem 
to  be  very  well  content.  A  few  men 
of  exalted  genius,  however,  have  been 
found  to  overcome  both  difliculties. 
Coleridj'e  and  Shellev,  iftliev  have  not 
contributed  very  largely  to  this  de- 
partment of  our  literature,  have  shown, 
in  the  little  they  have  left  us,  **  how 
divine  a  thing  "  translation  may  be 
made.  They  have  taken  away  the 
despair  which  began  to  be  felt  of 
English  i>oetry  ever  being  able  to  pro- 
duce any  of  those  perfect  fiicsiniiles  of 
foi*cign  works  of  genius  which  form  so 
important  and  interesting  a  portion  of 
German  literature.  Translations  we 
have  had  in  abundance — monotonous 
and  drowsy  versions — such  as  those  of 
lloole,  or  "elegant  mistakes"  like  that 
of  P()f>e ;  but  translations  living  and 
breathing  with  the  inner  soul,  munnur. 
ing  the  ravishing  melodies,  and  wearing 
either  the  identical  forms  of  their  ori- 
ginals, or  something  that  .approached 
them  in  dignity  or  grace  (if  we  except 

f tortious  of  Chapman,  Fairfax,  and 
)ryden),  were  unknown  to  English 
literature  until  the  present  centur}'. 
The  power  and  capacity  of  the  English 
language  for  the  ner\'ous  and  musical 
utterance  of  the  deei)est  or  sublimest 
thought — the  most  ethereal  fancy  and 
the  gayest  humour,  ac«'ordiiig  to  its 
own  forms  and  modes  of  expression- 
was  seen  from  the  beginnin;^ ;  but  its 
capability  of  following;  the  lighter  and 
quickiT  melody  uf  finvigii  song,  with 
all  the  miizy  invuliitions  and  capricious 
extravagances  which  tin*  southern 
muse,  in  particular,  delights  to  indulge 
ill,    seemed  at  leojt   very  doubtfiU. 


The  sturdy  independence  of  the  Eng- 
lish muse  was,  it  must  be  coDfesaea, 
national  and  characteristic.  What 
George  Wither  wrote  of  himself  it 
equally  applicable  to  her  :— 

**  For  I  will  for  no  maa*!  piMMira 
Change  a  lyllabU  or  measure  i 
FetUati  ihall  not  tie  my  itraliM 
To  *  your  foreign  *  poeta*  Teii 
Being  bom  aa  free  as  these. 
I  will  iing  as  I  shall  pic 


And,  accordingly,  acting  on  this  prin- 
ciplcx  no  matter  what  the  external  form 
of  the  few  foreign  visitants  from  the 
land  of  song,  which  the  sturdy  mase 
thought  worthy  of  naturalization  with* 
in  her  own  dominion,  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  to  move  about  in  the  flowing 
and  graceful  costume  in  which  alone 
they  would  feel  at  ease,  and  look  to 
advantage,  they  had  to  assume  the  stiff 
and  awkward  dress  which  the  intole- 
ranee  and  tyranny  of  English  fashion 
pronounced  to  be  the  ton.     The  Eng- 
lish  muse,  too,  allowed  herself  a  varietjr 
of  motion  and  a  range  of  enjoyments 
that  it  did  not  grant  to  her  foreign 
sisters.    She  had  the  clear,  picturesque^ 
narrative  style  of  Chaucer,  blendedj 
at  it  were,   of  the  graceful  abamdxm 
of  the  older /a^/taiu:,  and  the  charac- 
terization ot  the  great  native  drama 
which  was  then  unborn.     She  had  the 
quicker  rhythm  of  Gowcr,  and  in  tiie 
lyric  lightness  of  Ilerrick  and  Garew's 
love  songs,  some  faint  prophetic  scin^ 
tillations  of  Prior  and  Moore.     For 
tragic  elevation   she  had  ''Iklariow's 
mighty  line,"  soflened  and  modulated 
by  others ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  a 
less  appalling  interest,  or  for  a  comedy 
in  which  passing  events  and  ordinary 
passions  were  elevated  into  the  ideal 
region  of  poetr}%  bounding  and  leaping 
with  the  exuberance  of  young  life  and 
animal    spirits,    in  the  careless  and 
loosely  cinctured  blank-verse  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.   Shakspcare  **  war- 
bled his  native  wood-notes  wildj**  as  if 
it  were  great  Fan  himself  that  had 
reappeared  among  men,  whose  presence 
was   announced  by  such  enchanting 
melodies  as  had  not  been  heard  on  this 
earth  since  happy  shepherds  in  Area* 
dian  woods  could  see 


**  The  hsmadryadi  di 

Tlicir  rufilvd  locks  wlicrv  nwellug  hucis  darktB.** 

Would  that  there  were  now  any  means 
to  woo  him  b:ick,  any  invocation  to 
which  he  could  listen.  Then  would  we 
say  with  Keats— 

**BcqQlckljBtar, 
By  erery  wind  that  nods  Um  moiialalBplM, 
0  fonttcr  dirliM."— — 
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With  Milton,  the  innse>  to  harmonise 
with  his  great  theme>  *'  moves  in  me- 
lodious time"  with  its  deep  solemn  peals 
of  sustained  harmony,  making  us  fancy 
we  hear 

**  The  ban  of  Heftren't  deep  organ  blow.'* 

It  was  thus  capablef  so  far  as  original 
composition  went,  of  every  variety  of 
expression,  of  every  form  of  grace,  and 
every  degree  of  power  and  elevation  ; 
but,  some  way  or  other,  this  versatilitpr 
seems  to  have  utterly  abandoned  it 
when  attempting  the  labour  of  trans- 
lation. Any  adventurous  spirit  who 
would  have  the  courage  to  examine  the 
five  or  six  awful  volumes  of  translated 
verse,  in  Johnson  or  Anderson's  collec- 
tion of  the  "  British  Poets,"  will  have 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  beholding 
one  of  the  most  fearful  limbos  to  which 
the  unfortunate 

"  Sonli  of  poeti  dead  and  gone" 

have  ever  been  doomed  by  the  cruel 
ingenuity  of  man.  There  they  lie- 
Greeks  and  Komans  —  satirists  and 
son^ters  —  sharp-tongued  epigram- 
matists from  Arragon,  and  honey* 
Bweet  Sicilian  Idylhsts  from  the  sha- 
dows  of  Mount  Hybla — inspired  Lusi- 
tanian  creators  of  epics,  and  love-lan- 
guishing Italian  narrators  of  the  tales 
of  chivalry — all  undergoing  the  same 
strict  and  excruciating  purgatory  of 
*♦  the  heroic  couplet."  No  wonder 
that  between  the  narrow  edges  of  this 
sparingly-opened  measure,  the  spirit 
of  foreign  poetry  should  charm  us  so 
little,  confined,  as  it  is,  like  the  dainty 
Ariel,  under  the  tvranny  of  Sycorax, 
within  the  rift  of  this  •*  cloven  pine." 
To  set  it  firee,  and  restore  it  to  its 
proper  shape — "To  make  gape  the 
pine,  and  let  it  out"— -to  change  those 
"groans"  that 

*']>id  make  woWea  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  erer-angry  bears" 

into  the  heavenly  sweetness  of  the  same 
spirit's  varied  song,  when  at  liberty, 
floating  on  "  the  bat's  back,"  or  resting 
*♦  in  the  cowslip's  bell,"  must  be  the 
work  of  many  poetical  Prosperos.  No 
knight  of  poesy's  faery  world  had  ever 
a  more  benevolent  achievement  before 
him  than  to  liberate  those  captive 
minstrels  from  the  leaden  fetters  and 
narrow  limits  of  this  dreary  and  mono- 
tonous  versification.  To  give  back 
into  their  longing  hands  the  native 


instruments,  to  whose  accompaniment 
their  songs  were  ori^ally  sung,  the 
harp  and  the  lyre,  the  lute  and  the 
guitar,  and  to  substitute  for  the 
"creaking  wire"  of  the  English  imi- 
tators of  Boileau,  the  soft  and  varied 
melody  of  "  flutes  and  soft  recorders," 
are  labours  of  necessity  and  love,  which 
must  be  achieved  ere  English. trans- 
lated verse  can  compete,  either  with 
the  perfection  of  English  original  poe- 
tiy,  or  with  the  photographic  fidelity 
of  German  translation. 

The  great  poet — one  of  whose  most 
beautiful  dramas  we  are  about  to 
analyse — presents,  perhaps,  at  the 
same  time,  a  greater  amount  of  diffi- 
culties and  rewards  to  the  translator 
than  any  other  foreign  writer  of  equal 
rank.  To  reproduce  the  varied  mea- 
sures of  his  versification — the  long- 
continued  series  of  assonances,  and  the 
polished  rhymes  in  which,  says  an 
acute  German  critic,  Calderon's  lan- 
guage rings  forth,  as  it  were,  in  ever- 
changing  peals  of  harmonious  chimes,* 
is  an  attempt  which  no  writer,  how. 
ever  eminent,  could  despise  ;  and 
which  one  of  our  humble  pretensions 
would  absolutely  shrink  from  making, 
but  for  the  wonderful  fascination  and 
pleasure  of  the  employment.  To 
translate  Calderon — ^to  clothe,  in  Eng- 
lish words,  his  poetry  —  which,  as 
Schlegel  taruly  says,  "  whatever  the 
subject  may  ostensibly  be,  is  an  un- 
ceasing hymn  of  joy  on  the  splendours 
of  creation,"  seems  to  awaken  all  the 
glow  and  rapture — the  enthusiasm  and 
excitation  of  the  most  fervid  original 
composition.  As  it  is  an  intense  and 
irrepressible  admiration  of  all  that  is 
beautiful,  sublime,  and  beneficent  in 
jiature  itself  that  impels  the  true  poet 
TO  express  his  gratitude  and  wonder, 
so,  in  reading  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tions of  these  same  attributes  in  the 
ever-vivid  delineations  of  Calderon,  we 
forget  the  artifice  of  the  poet — we  for- 
get that  it  is  a  picture,  and  not  the 
reality,  that  we  are  surveying.  We 
forget  everything  but  the  wondrous 
melody  of  the  versification,  which, 
however,  even  adds  to  the  delusion, 
falling  on  our  ears,  as  it  does,  like 
that  sweet  and  solemn  accompaniment 
which  the  ever.musical  wind  —  the 
^olian  harp  of  the  world — breathes 
continually  forth,  as  the  great  pano- 


Ulrici's  "  Shakspeare  and  his  Relation  to  Calderon  and  Goethe,"  p.  507. 
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rama  of  creation  revolves  before  us. 
In  his  pages  wo  feel  the  dazzling  glory 
of  the  sun  that  we  can  scarce  behold, 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  the  azure 
freshness  of  the  sea,  the  snow-white 
foam  oi'  the  waves,  the  myriad  colours 
of  the  flowers,  all  blended,  contrasted, 
confused  in  a  brilliant  maze  of  splen- 
dour, which,  in  its  combination.  Nature 
Itself  does  not  equal,  and  in  its  sepa- 
rate beauties  cannot  surpass.  It  is 
because  the  poetry  of  the  young  Eng- 
lish poet,  to  whom  wo  referrotl  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  partakes  more 
largely  of  this  characteristic  of  Calde- 
roil  than  that  of  any  other  writer  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  (totally  op- 
posed as  the  two  poets  are  in  every 
other  respect),  added  to  his  wonderful 
comman(l  of  l!inji:uage  and  ex<pii.sito 
lyrical  tiiste,  th.'it  wo  believe  he  was 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  complete  suc- 
ce}«s  in  a  task  which  must  now  be  lefl 
to  very  inferior  hands. 

Without  going  the  extreme  length 
which  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  particular  drama  we  have  made 
the  subject  of  this  paper  has  led  one 
German  critic  at  least  (Schulze,  in 
his  **Lehen  des  Standhaften  Prinzen" 
Weimar,  1811),*  who  places  this  play 
beside  theD/p/na  Onnmedia,  all  critics 
appear  unanimous  in  their  high  esti- 
mate of  its  poetical  and  artistic  merits. 
Sismondi  warms  for  a  moment  in  the 
midst  of  his  cold  and  mmenial  analysis, 
and  acknowledges  it  to  bo  '*  one  of  the 
most  movin":  plays  of  Calderon,"  per- 
haps influenced  by  the  unqualiiied  ap- 
probation  of  liouterwck,  a  writer  to 
whom,  in  the  Spanish  portion  of  his 
work,  the  accomplished  Genevese  was 
under  more  obligations  than  he  ac- 
knowledges. "The  tragedy  of  Doi^ 
Fernando,  entitled  El  Principe  Con* 
stante,'*  says  Bouterwek,  **  dis[»lays  all 
the  lustre  of  Calderon 's  genius.  The 
unities  of  time  and  place  are  lost  sight 
of  in  the  unity  of  the  heroic  action, 
into  which  Calderon  has  infused  tho 
purest  spirit  of  pathos,  without  depart- 
ing from  the  Spanish  national  style  of 
heroic  comedy ;"  while  Air.  Ticknor, 
the  last  and  best  historian  of  the  litera- 
tuit!  of  Spain  that  has  yet  appeared, 
devotes  several  [latfcs  to  its  analysis, 
which,  as  usual,  is  characterised  by 
tho    calm   good  sense  and  complete 


knowledge  of  his  subject^  bo  remtrfc- 
able  throughout  his  entire  work. 

*'  Its  plot,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  "  ii 
founded  on  the  expedition  against  the 
Moors  in  Airica,  by  the  Poi*tuguese 
Infante,  Don  Ferdinand,  in  1438, 
which  ended  with  the  total  defeat  of 
the  invaders  before  Tancier,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  prince  nimself,  who 
died  in  a  miserable  bondage  in  1443— 
his  very  bones  resting  for  thirty  yean 
among  the  misbelievers,  till  they  were, 
at  last,  brought  home  to  Lisbon,  and 
buried  with  reverence,  as  those  of  a 
saint  and  martyr.  This  story  Calde- 
ron found  in  the  old  and  beauUfnl 
Portuguese  chronicle  of  Joam  Alvares 
and  Kuy  de  Pina  ;  but  he  makes  the 
sufferings  of  the  prince  voluntary,  thus 
adding  to  Ferdinand's  character  the 
self-devotion  of  Rcgulusy  and  so  fitting 
it  to  be  the  subject  of  a  deep  tragedy, 
founded  on  the  honour  of  a  Christian 
patriot."! 

The  light  lyric  melody  and  sparkling 
beauty  with  which  the  play  begins, 
scarcely  prepare  one  for  the  gloom  and 
suffering  that  are  to  follow.  The 
scene  opens  in  the  gardens  of  the  King 
of  Fez,  beside  the  blue  waters  of  the 
sea.  Zara,  one  of  the  Moorish  at- 
tendants on  his  daughter,  the  Princess 
Plienix,  enters  with  some  Christian 
captives,  whom  she  orders  to  sing  be- 
neath the  windows  of  the  princess 
who  has  but  just  arisen  to  her  toilet, 
and  has  not  yet  descended  to  the  gar- 
den. 

ZARA. 

Sing  from  oat  this  thicket  here, 
While  tlie  beauteous  Phenix  dresses, 
Those  sweet  songs,  whose  air  expresses 
Fond  regrets : — which  pleased  her  ear 
Often  in  your  cells — those  strains 
Full  of  grief  and  sentiment. 

FIRST  CAFTIVE. 

Can  music,  wh(»o  strange  instrument 
Was  oar  clanking  gyves  and  chains, 
Can  it  be  our  wail  coald  bring 
Joy  unto  her  heart?  our  woe 
Be  to  her  delight  ? 

SARA. 

Tisso, 
She  from  this  will  bear  yon ;  sing. 

SECOND  CAPTIVE. 

Ah  !  this  anguish  doth  exceed, 
Beauteous  Zara,  all  the  rest, 
Since  from  out  a  captive^s  breast^ 


*  Ticknor's  **  Spanish  Literature,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  349,  note  31. 
t  "  Spanish  Literatare,"  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 
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(Save  a  soulless  bird's  indeed) 
Never  has  a  willing  strain 
Of  music  burst : — 

ZABA. 

But  b&ve  not  you 
Yourselves  sung  many  a  time  ? — 

THIRD  CAPTIVE. 

Tis  true, 
Bat  then  it  was  no  stranger's  pain 
To  which  we  hoped  some  ease  to  bring, 
'  It  was  our  own  too  bitter  grief 
For  which  in  song  we  sought  relief : — 

ZABA. 

She  is  listening  now — then  sing : — 

THE  CAPTIVES  SINO. 

Age  doth  not  respect 
The  fair  or  the  sublime — 
Nothing  stands  erect 
Before  the  face  of  time. 

The  song  of  the  captives  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  Rosa, 
another  of  the  attendants  on  the  prin- 
cess, who  announces  the  approach  of 
her  mistress,  coming  (as  she  says,  with 
the  usual  poetical  exaggeration  on 
such  occasions)  to  gladden  the  ex- 
pecting  flowers 

Like  a  second  mom, 
Young  Aurora  newly  bom. 

The  captives  are  accordingly  per- 
mitted to  retire,  and  the  princess  enters, 
attended  by  other  maidens,among  whom 
are  Estrella  and  Zelima,  still  assist, 
ing  her  in  arranging  the  last  graces  of 
the  almost  completed  toilet.  She  of 
course  receives  their  compliments  on 
her  appearance,  Estrella  exclaiming 
that  sne  had  never  appeared  more 
lovely  than  on  that  occasion,  while 
Zara  insists  that  to  her,  and  not  to  the 
brightness  of  the  morning,  should  be 
attributed  the  beauty  that  surrounds 
them: — 

ZARA. 

Let  the  dawn,  so  purely  bright, 
Boast  no  more,  this  garden  owes 
To  her  its  beauty,  that  the  rose 
Draws  from  her  its  purple  light 
Or  the  jessamine  its  T?hiteness. 

The  princess  wishes  for  the  glass  in 
which  to  survey  herself,  which  as  it  is 
presented  to  her  occasions  a  new  com- 
pliment. **  Thou  shouldst  not,"  says 
Estrella, 


Attempt  to  find 
Specks  the  pencil  ne'er  designed 
In  its  artificial  brightness.-— 

The  reply  of  the  princess  is  the  first 
intimation  we  receive  of  her  being 
under  the  influence  of  some  vague 
feeling  of  unhappiness,  which,  though 
it  cannot  be  defined,  is  powerful 
enough  to  destroy  the  effect  of  all  those 
external  advantages. 

PHENIX. 

What  does  loveliness  avail  me 
(If  indeed  'tis  mine  to  vaunt  it). 
If  my  joy  of  heart  be  wanted, 
If  life's  happiest  feelings  fail  me  ? 

*'  How  dost  thou  feel  ?"  inquires 
Zelima;  to  which  she  replies,  in  one  of 
those  passages  of  verbal  refinement  so 
difficult  to  be  adequately  rendered  :— 

PIIENIX. 

If  I  but  knew. 
Ah !  my  Zelima,  how  I  feel, 
That  certain  knowledge  soon  would  steal 
Half  of  the  grief  that  pains  me  through ; 
I  do  not  know  its  nature  wholly. 
Although  it  robs  my  heart  of  gladness ; 
For  now  it  seemeth  tearful  sadness 
And  now  'tis  pensive  melancholy ; 
I  only  know,  I  know  I  feel. 
But  what  I  feel,  I  do  not  know. 
The  sweet  illusions  mock  me  so. 

ZARA. 

Since  those  gardens  cannot  steal 
Away  your  oft-returning  woes, 
Though  to  beauteous  spring  they  build 
Snow-white  jasmine  temples,  filled 
With  radiant  statues  of  the  rose^ 
Come  unto  the  sea  and  make 
Thy  bark  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 

ROSA. 

And  when  the  golden  splendours  run 
Athwart  the  waves,  along  thy  wake, 
The  garden  J  to  the  sea,  will  say 
(By  melancholy  fears  deprest). 
The  sun  already  gilds  the  west, 
How  very  short  has  been  this  day  I 

The  three  lines  spoken  by  Zara, 
which  we  have  italicised,  close  as  they 
are  to  the  original,  scarcely  give  the 
exact  idea  of  Calderon.  We  have 
translated  this  passage  in  three  or  four 
dillerent  ways,  which,  with  the  origi- 
nal, we  beg  to  subjoin  in  justice  to 
Calderon,  and  to  our  own  conscien- 
tious if  not  successful  attempts  at  ren- 
dering his  meaning. 


CALDERON. 

Que  dk  la  primavera  hermosa 
Labran  estatuas  de  rosa 
$obre  templos  de  jazminei. 
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{Firat  Attempt.) 
Though  to  beauteous  spring  they  twine 
Garlands  of  the  jessamine, 
Round  radiant  statues  of  the  rose. 


CSeeond  Aitempt.) 
Though  to  beauteous  spring  they  niM 
Jasmine  temples  all  ablaze 
With  radiant  statues  of  the 


(  Third  attempt^  teMeh  tr«  have  t^opUd,) 
Though  to  beauteous  spring  they  build 
Snow-white  jasmine  temples,  filled 
AVith  radiant  statues  of  the  rose. 


The  line  m  Rosa's  speech,  "The 
garden,  to  the  sea,  will  say"  (El  jar- 
din  al  mar  dira),  is  ncrhaps  the  most 
oriental  and  ])oetieal  fancy  that  we 
have  yet  met  in  this  beautiful  scene. 
But  something  far  more  fanciful  and 
more  exquisitely  beautiful  still  remains 
behind.  Perhaps  even  in  Calderon  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  passage 
which,  within  the  same  compass,  con- 
tains a  greater  number  of  beauties 
than  the  one  we  are  about  to  lay  before 
the  reader.  It  is  iu  reference  to  this 
passage  that  Boutcrwek  alludes  in  his 

CALDERON. 

Pues  no  me  pucde  alegrar, 
Formando  sombras  y  Icjos 
I^a  emulacion,  que  en  rcflejos 
Ticnen  la  tierra  y  el  mar ; 
Cuando  con  grandezas  sumas 
Compiten  entre  esphmdorcs 
Las  espumas  &  las  florcs, 
Las  (lores  6.  las  espumas  ; 
Porqiie  el  jarden,  envidioso 
De  ver  las  ondas  del  mar, 
Su  curso  quicrc  imitar ; 

Y  asi  el  zctiro  amoroso 
Alatices  rindc,  y  olores, 
Que  soplando  en  ellas  bi'be, 

Y  hacen  las  hojas  quo  muove 
Un  oceano  dc  flores ; 
Cuando  el  mar,  triste  do  ver 
La  natural  compostura 

Del  jardin,  tambien  procura 

Adomar  y  componer 

Su  playa,  la  pompa  pierde, 

Y  d  segunda  ley  sujeto, 
Compite  con  didce  cfeto 
Campo  azul  y  golfo  verde, 
Siendo,  ya  con  rizas  plumas, 
Ya  con  mezelados  colores, 
£1  jardin  un  mar  de  flores, 

Y  cl  mar  un  janlin  dc  espumas ; 
Sin  duda  mi  pcna  es  mucha, 
No  la  pucden  lisonjear 
Campo,  ciclo,  tierra  y  mar. 


history,  as  follows : — **  The  beautiful 
flights  of  fancy  which  occur  at  thS 
commencement  of  the  piece  are  worthy 
of  particular  attention.  There  Calde- 
ron has  painted  his  favourite  images 
in  his  comparison  of  waves  with  flow- 
ers." In  justice  to  Calderon  we  give 
the  original,  and  as  some  compensation 
for  our  own  version,  the  beautiful  and 
perfect  German  translation  of  Augus- 
tus W.  Schlcgelj  which  we  believe 
will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our 
readers  :— 


SCHLEOBIj. 

Kcin,  es  kann  mich  nicht  eHVea*n 
Wettstreit  zwischoi  See  nnd  Matten, 
Wie  sich  in  verlor*ne  Schatten 
Feme  Wiederscheine  strea'n, 
Wann  auf  den  bestrahlten  Banmesi, 
Prangend  wie  in  Ileillgthumeay 
Schaume  ringen  mit  den  Blumen, 
Blumen  riugen  mit  den  Scbaomen ; 
Weil  der  Garten  voUcr  Ndd, 
Wie  er  sieht  des  Meeres  WeUen, 
Nachzuahmen  strebt  ibr  Scfawellen ; 
Und  der  linde  Zephyr  Idht 
Farb*  und  Schmclz,  dort  dngeaogen, 
Wieder  ihm,  und  so  umsauselt 
Bildet  Blum'  und  Laub,  gekriuudt^ 
Eincn  Ocean  von  Wogen. 
Wann  das  Meer,  betriibt  sn  sehen, 
Wie  der  Garten  Eierlich  pwiget 
Yon  Natur,  nun  auch  verlanget 
Ihm  an  Schmuck  nicht  nachz1l8teheI^ 
Muss,  vom  fremden  Schdn  veraodit, 
Die  gewohnte  Pracht  es  dampfen  ; 
Und  so  sieht  man  lieblich  kampft 
Blaue  Flur  und  griine  Bucht ; 
Da  sie  beid'  an  krausen  Sanmen 
Der  gemischten  Farben  warten, 
Wird  ein  Blumenmeer  der  Garten, 
Und  das  Meer  ein  Beet  von 
Gross  gewisslich,  ist  mein  Schmen, 
Da  nicht  lindem  die  Beschwerde 
Flur  und  Himmel,  Meer  und  Erds. 


OUR  OWN. 

Ah !  no  more  can  gladden  me 
Sunny  shores,  or  dark  projections, 
Where  in  emulous  reflections 
Blend  the  rival  land  and  sea ; 
When,  alike  in  charms  and  powers, 
Where  the  woods  and  waves  are  meeting — 
Flowers  with  foam  are  seen  competing — 
Sparkling  foam  with  snow-white  flowers. 
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For  the  garden,  envious  grown 

Of  the  curling  waves  of  ocean, 

Loves  to  imitate  their  motion. 

And  the  amorous  zephyr,  blown 

Out  to  sea  from  fragrant  bowers, 

In  the  shining  waters  laving 

Back  returns,  and  makes  the  waving 

Leaves  an  ocean  of  bright  flowers : 

When  the  sea  too,  sad  to  view 

Its  barren  waste  of  waves  forlorn, 

Striveth  swiftly  to  adorn 

All  its  realm,  and  to  subdue 

The  pride  of  its  majestic  mien. 

To  second  laws  it  doth  subject 

Its  nature,  and  with  sweet  effect 

Blends  fields  of  blue  with  waves  of  green. 

Coloured  now  like  heaven's  blue  dome, 

Now  plumed  as  if  from  verdant  bowers, 

The  garden  seems  a  sea  of  flowers, 

The  sea  a  garden  of  bright  foam : 

How  deep  my  pain  must  be,  is  plain. 

Since  nought  delights  my  heart  or  eye, 

Nor  earth,  nor  air,  nor  sea,  nor  sky. 


This  exquisite  exaggeration  often- 
demess,  melancholy^  and  fancy>  is  in- 
terrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  King 
-with  a  portrait  of  Tarudante,  Prince 
of  Morocco,  in  his  hand.  After  gently 
alluding  to  the  sadness  of  his  daughter, 
which  had  now  begun  to  be  noticed  by 


the  entire  court,  he  presents  her  mih 
the  portrait  of  the  Prince,  who  he  in- 
forms her  is  himself  on  his  journey  to 
Fez,  for  the  purpose  of  making  her 
an  offer  of  his  hand  and  crown.  Do 
not,  says  the  King,  referring  to  the 
picture- 


Reprove 
The  ambassador  who  pleads  his  suit. 
Do  not  doubt  that  he,  though  mute, 
Bringeth  messages  of  love. 


As  the  Prince  of  Morocco  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  sending  ten  thousand 
horsemen  to  assist  the  forces  of  the 
King  of  Fez  in  his  contemplated 
siege  of  Ceuta,  a  town  that  he  was 
most  anxious  to  wrest  from  the  Portu- 
guese, he  had  the  father  of  his  in- 
tended  bride  completely  in  his  interest. 
The  poor  Princess  is  overwhelmed  with 
surprise  and  consternation,  and  an  ex- 
clamation, which  is  not  heard  by  her 
father,  puts  the  reader  or  spectator  in 
possession  of  a  fact  which  he  has  pro- 
bably surmised,  that  nothing  but  Love 
could  have  given  expression  to  such  a 
strain  of  "sweet  and  bitter  fancy"  as 
they  have  been  hearing  or  reading 
above.  The  object  of  mis  passion  is 
MuLEY,  the  principal  general  of  her 
father  as  well  as  his  nephew,  who  is, 
at  this  moment,  absent  on  the  above- 
mentioned  expedition  against  Ceuta, 
as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  King  ever  consenting  to 
their  union,  even  before  this  new  com- 


plication,  will  sufficiently  account  for 
the  sadness  of  the  Princess.  She  is 
obliged  to  accept  the  portrait  of  her 
suitor,  which  she  says  (aside)  her  hand 
but  not  her  heart  receives.  At  this 
moment  the  report  of  a  cannon  is 
heard  in  the  bay,  which  announces 
the  return  of  the  General,  and  Muley 
enters  immediately  after,  bearing  his 
truncheon  of  command.  He  is  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  King  and  Prin- 
cess, and  is  called  on  by  the  former  to 
give  an  account  of  his  expedition.  The 
King  and  the  Princess,  as  well  as  the 
ladies  in  attendance  on  the  latter,  sit 
down,  and  Muley  proceeds  to  give  the 
following  long  and  elaborate  narration. 
The  reader  must  be  struck,  if  we  have 
not  totally  obscured  the  beauty  of  the 
original,  by  the  series  of  magnificent 
pictures  which  paint  the  advancing 
armada  of  the  Portuguese  princes : — 

MULET. 

"With  two  galleasses*  only, 
By  command,  my  lord,  of  thee 


*  "  My  father  hath  no  less 

Than  three  great  argosies,  besides  two  galleasseg^ 
And  twelve  light  gallies."— iSAaidtpmre. 
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I  dq)arted  to  examine 

All  the  coasts  of  Barbaiy, 
With  the  intention  of  approaching 

That  famed  city  of  the  south, 
Known  of  old  time  as  Kliza, 

And  which  nearly  at  the  mouth 
Of  the  Herculuan  strait  is  founded, 

Ceidu  is  its  latter  name, 
For  this  Hebrew  word  and  Ceuta 

In  the  Arabic  are  the  same. 
Both  expressive  but  of  beauty, 

Or  the  ever- beauteous  town — 
That  fair  town,  that,  like  a  jewel, 

Ileaven  has  snatched  from    out    thy 
crown. 
Through,  perhaps,  Mahomet's  anger, 

Through  the  mighty  prophet's  wrath, 
Which,  oppn)brium  of  our  valour  I 

Now  a  foreign  ruler  hath. 
Where  we  tamely  gape  and  gaze  at, 

Where  our  slavish  eye-sight  sees, 
Floating  from  its  topmast  turrets, 

Banners  of  the  Portuguese. 
'Neath  our  very  eyes  prescribing 

Limits  that  our  arms  deride — 
•Tis  a  mocker>'  of  our  i)raises, 

'Tia  a  bridle  to  our  pride, 
'TIS  a  Caucasus,  which,  lying 

Mi<lwav,  duth  the  stream  detain 
Back  thy  NiU;  of  victory  turning 

From  its  onward  course  to  Spain. 
Hither,  then,  I  w^ent  with  orders 

To  examine,  and  to  see 
W^hat  the  form  and  disi>osition 

Of  the  place  to-day  might  be ; 
How,  with  less  expense  and  danger, 

You  mi::ht  undertake  its  siege. 
May  heaven  grant  its  restoration 

Quickly  unto  you,  my  liege  ! 
Though  it  be  delayed  a  little 

By  a  thrcatone<l  new  disgrace ; 
For  this  doubtful  undertaking 

To  another  must  give  place, 
Far  more  pressing  and  important, 

Since  the  thousand  swords  and  spean 
That  for  Ceuta  you  have  marshall'd 

Must  be  drawn  around  Tnngiera. 
For  that  tlin^atenetl  city  wecpetli 

£i{iuil  suffering,  equ:il  w^h;, 
Equal  ruin,  \n\\\ix\  tn)uble — 

Tliis,  my  graeious  lonl,  I  know. 
For  one  morning  on  the  ocean, 

When  the  half-awakenM  sun, 
Tramphng  down  the  lingering  shadows 

or  the  western  vaiNUirs  dun, 
Spread  his  ruby-tint«il  tresses 

Over  jes.'famine  and  rose, 
Driiil  with  eluths  of  gold,  Aurora's 

Te.irs  nf  niih'^led  tiri>  and  siiowi, 
Whtcli  to  pi-url.s  bin  glun(.*e  converted. 

It  was  then,  that,  in  the  light 
Of  the  hori/.on,  a  vwvl  navv 

Hose  upon  my  startled  sight : 
Fir!<t  (sfi  many  a  fair  illusion 

C>ft  the  wandering  seaman  mocks), 
I  could  not  detiTmine  truly 

Whether  they  w«r«  shipa  or  rocks ; 
For,  as  on  ths  colourtd  canraa, 


Subtle  pendls  softly  blend 
Dark  and  bright,  in  soch  proportkmi 

That  the  dim  perspectires  end ; 
Now,  perhaps,  like  famous  cities, 

Now,  like  caves  or  misty  capes, 
For  remoteness  ever  formcth 

Monstrous  and  unreal  shapes. 
Thus,  athwart  (he  fields  of  azure, 

Lights  and  shades  alternate  fly ; 
Clouds  and  waves  in  rich  confusicm. 

Intermingling  sea  and  sky. 
Mock  the  sight  with  fiiir  deoeptioni. 

So  it  was,  while  I,  alone, 
Saw  their  bulk  and  vast  proportions, 

Though  their  form  remained  unknown. 
First  they  seemed  to  us  uplifting 

High  in  heaven  their  pointed  towen^ 
Clouds  that  to  the  sea  descended, 

To  conceive  in  sapphire  showers 
Wliat  they  would  bring  forth  In  crystiL 

And  this  fancy  seemed  more  tnic^ 
As  tram  thcur  untold  abnndanoe 

They,  methought,  could  drink  the  Uae 
Drop  by  drop.     Again,  sea-monsters 

Seemed  to  us  the  wandering  droves, 
Which,  to  form  the  train  of  Neptune^ 

Issued  from  their  green  alcoves. 
For  the  sails,  when  lightly  shaken. 

Fanned  by  zephyrs  as  by  slaves, 
Seemed  to  us  like  uutspresid  pinions, 

Fluttering  o'er  the  diiarkened  waves } 
Then  the  mass,  approaching  near. 

Seemed  a  mighty  Babylon, 
With  its  hanging  gardens  pkitnred 

By  the  streamers  floating  on. 
But,  although  our  certain  vision 

Undeceived,  becoming  true, 
Showed  it  was  a  great  armadn. 

For  I  saw  the  prows  cut  through 
Foam,  that,  sparkling  in  tlie  sunshine, 

Like  the  fleece  of  snow-white  flocks^ 
Rolled  itself  in  silver  mountains, 

Curdled  into  cr}'8tal  rocks. 

He  continues  at  great  length  to  ds- 
scribe  the  manner  in  which  he  db- 
covcred  the  object  of  this  formidable 
expedition,  and  informs  the  king  that 
the  iieet  conducts  an  army  of  fourteen 
thousand  soldiers,  under  the  command 
of  the  two  Portuguese  princesy  Don 
Fernando  and  Don  £nri(|uey  for  tba 
purpose  of  besieging  Tangiers. 

The  indignation  of  the  King  may  be 
conceivLMi,  not  only  at  the  interruption 
to  his  own  pnijects,  with  reeard  to 
Ceutii,  but  ut  tht^  audacity  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  thus  darin*;  to  attempt  the 
conqui'st  of  Taiigiers  also.  He  at  once 
dctcnninos  to  give  the  most  decided 
resistance  to  the  invadersi  and  iasuet 
inunetliate  orders  to  that  effect.  MuKej 
18  to  advance  rapidly  along  the  coeit 
with  a  troop  of  light  horse»  in  ordeTp 
by  skirmishinff  with  the  enemy,  to  keep 
them  in  rhecK  until  the  arrfval  of  the 
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King  himself^  with  the  great  body  of 
the  army.  Having  given  those  orders, 
he  retires,  leaving  Muley  and  the 
Princess  alone.  The  portrait  of  a 
strange  cavalier  which  Muley  beholds 
in  the  hands  of  his  mistress,  of  course 
fills  his  breast  with  jealous  alarms,  to 
which  he  gives  expression  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  through  which  we  have 
kept  up  one  recurring  rhyme,  in  hum- 
ble imitation  of  the  echoing  harmony 
of  the  original  :— 

MULET. 
Though  I  must  depart,  3ret  I, 
Lady,  first  would  let  thee  hear, 
Since  my  death  approacheth  near, 
The  malady  with  which  I  die. 
And  although  my  jealous  fear 
Disrespectful  seem  to  thee, 
Since  my  disease  is  jealousy, 
Courtesy  must  disappear. 
What  picture — (ah  I  fair  enemy !) 
Is  this  your  heauteous  fingers  bear  ? 
What  is  his  happy  name,  declare  ? 
This  favoured  being,  who  is  he  ? 
But  no ;  let  not  your  tongue  eclipse 
The  pain  your  touch  hath  made  me  bear ; 
Since  in  your  hand,  I  see  him  there, 
Yuu  need  not  name  him  with  your  lips  I 

The  Princess  is  naturally  indignant 
at  this  mode  of  address,  and  tells  him 
that  although  she  permits  his  love  and 
attention,  as  her  servant  and  suitor, 
she  has  given  no  permission  to  him  to 
offend  her,  as  he  has  done.  Muley 
apologises  in  this  manner : — 

MULET. 

*Tis  true,  fair  Phenix,  yea,  I  see 
That  this  is  not  the  mode  or  style 
Of  speaking  to  you ;  but  the  skies 
Know,  when  jealous  thoughts  arise 
Respect  is  overborne  a  while. 
With  utmost  caution — secret  pride — 
I've  hid  the  passion  that  I  feel ; 
But,  though  my  love  I  could  conceal, 
My  jealousy  I  cannot  hide — 
In  truth  I  cannot. 

PHENIX. 

Though  your  crime 
Deserves  not  to  be  satisfied. 
Still  will  I,  through  wounded  pride, 
Satisfy  you  this  one  time. 
Friends^  their  friendship  ne*er  should  lose, 
When  a  word  might  keep  it  still. 

MULET. 

And  can  you  speak  that  word  ? 


She  accordingly  tells  him  the  circum- 
stances under  which  she  was  induced 
to  receive  the  portrait,  as  well  as  the 
name,  rank,  and  pretensions  of  his  rival. 
These  explanations  rather  add  to  the 
uneasiness  of  the  General,  and  his  re- 
proaches and  repinings  break  out  anew. 
He  insists  that  on  no  account  she  ought 
to  have  accepted  the  portrait,  as  she 
thus  gave  encouragement  to  the  suit  of 
his  rival:— 

PHENTZ. 

Could  I  prevent  it  ? 

MULET. 

Yes,  'tis  plain. 

PHEMIX. 

How? 

MHLET. 

Some  excuse  you  well  could  feign. 

PHENIX. 

What  could  I  do  ? 

MULET. 

You  could  have  died, 
As  I  would  gladly  do  for  thee. 

PHENIX. 

'Twas  force  prevailed. 


MULET. 


*Twas  fickleness. 


A  mere  pretence— • 


Nor  violence. 


PHENIX. 

'Twas  violence. 

MULET. 
PHENIX. 

WhatcoiUditbe? 


IwilL 

XULST. 

€M  grant  thei  etto  happy  newt ! 


MULET. 

Absence  has  been  my  hope's  dark  tomb ; 
And  since  I  cannot  be  secure. 
Nor  fix  your  changing  fancy  sure, 
I  must  return  and  meet  my  doom. 
Thou  wilt  return,  fair  Phenix,  too. 
Once  more  to  grieve  me  to  the  heart. 

PHENIX. 

We  now  must  separate:  depart. 

MULET. 

My  soul  first  separates  in  two. 

PHENIX. 

Thou  to  Tangiers,  and  I  shall  wait 
In  Fez — to  hear  thee  make  an  end 
Of  your  complaints. 

MULET. 

And  111  attend, 
If  I  am  spared  till  then  by  finte. 

PHENIX. 

Adieu !  for  it  is  heaven's  decree 
We  taste  this  bitter  parting's  woe. 

MULET. 

But  listen — wilt  thou  let  me  go, 
Nor  give  that  portrait  up  to  me  ? 

PHENIX. 

Twara  thme  but  for  tba  King's  request. 
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MULEr. 

Release  it — ^justice  doth  demand 
That  I  should  pluck  from  out  thy  hand 
Him  who  has  plucked  me  from  thy  brtast. 

[^Exeunt, 

The  scene  clian^os  to  the  8ca  coast 
near  Tan;2:iers,  >vith  the  Poitugueso 
fleet  at  anchor.  Amid  the  sound  of 
trumpets  and  the  various  noises  atten- 
dant on  the  disembarking  of  so  great 
an  armament,  Don  Fernando  lands, 
followed  by  his  brother,  Don  Enrique, 
Don  J  can  Coutino,  a  Portuguese 
nobleman,  and  a  large  body  of  soldier!), 
successively,  from  the  ships.  As  each 
of  the  brothers  reaches  the  shore,  he 
exclaims  in  language  characteristic  of 
the  part  he  is  made  to  perform  through 
the  play.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Calderou  j>aiiits  the  character  of  Don 
£nri(iue,  we  seldom  remembur,  as 
Mr.  'ticknor  remarks,  that  he  was  the 
highly- cultivated  i)rince  who  did  so 
much  to  promote  discoveries  in  India. 

FERNANDO. 

I  must  be  first,  fair  Africa,  to  tread 
Upon  the  sandy  margin  of  thy  shore; 
That  as  thou  fuc'li>st  on  thy  prostrate  head 
The  weight  of  my  proud  footsteps  trampling 

o'er, 
Thou  may'st  perceive  to  whom  thy  sway  U 

given. 

ENRIQUE. 

I  am  the  itocond  whom  tlie  swift  waves  bore 
To  tread  this  Africa ! 

\_IIe  MiumbUt  anit  falls, 
Presorvf  me,  Heaven ! 
Even  here  my  evil  auguries  pursue. 

FERNANDO. 

Let  not,  Enrique,  thy  stout  heart  l)c  riveu 
By  fancied  omens  as  woak  women  do ; 
Tltis  fall  tfhouUl  waken  hopes  and  not  alarms. 
The  land  a  iitting  welcome  gives  to  you, 
Eor,  as  its  lord,  it  takes  you  to  its  arm;). 

ENRIQUE. 

The  Right  of  us  the  Moorish  herd  appal% 
And  they  have  fled,    deserting  liclds  and 
farms. 

.lUAN. 

TangiiTH  has   closed  the  gates  around  its 
walU : 

FKRXANnO. 

They  all  have  tied  for  safiT  shelter  there. 
On  you,  Don  Juan,  Count  Miralwi,  falls 
The  <luty  of  rxaininin;;  with  earo 
All  tlie  aiiprfachi'i  tif  the  hiuil,  before 
The  sultry  sun,  o'en-onj-ng  with  its  jrlare 
Tiie  t«-uijii.Tatu  duwn,  rppre.-s  and  wound  us 

nioru. 
Salute  tlie  citv :  call  on  it  to  vield  : 
Say 'tis  in  viin  to  sfjuaiidcr  human  gore 
In  its  <lefencei  for  though  each  conquered 

Held 


Ban  red  with  blood,  and  burning  Uew  the 

wind, 
And  'neath  our  tread  the  tottering  rampirti 

reeled, 
We  still  would  take  it. 

This  is>  perhaps,  rather  in  "  Ercles' 
vein."  Don  Juau  replies  in  the  same 
style. 

JUAN. 

You  will  quickly  find 
rn  reach  its  gates,  alUiough,  volcano-like, 
With  thickest  clouds  it  strikes  the  bright  son 

blind, 
And  lightnings  flash  and  bolts  anmnd  me 

strike !  [£«if. 

As  thero  is  but  one  step  Arom  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous^  tnis  seemed 
to  Calderon  a  fittins  opportunity  for 
the  introduction  of  the  "  droir  or  bnf* 
foon  of  the  play  (the  gradosai).  Ac- 
cordingly Brito,  a  Portuguese  common 
soldier,  enters  soliloquising  in  this  man- 
ner on  the  miseries  of  being  ''cabin'd^ 
cribb'd,  confin'd  '*  on  board  ship. 

BRITO. 

Thanks  be  to  God !  that  April  and  sweet  Uiy 

Once  more  I  walk  on,  and  that,  as  I  lilie^ 

Without  unpleasant  reelings  and  cUsmay 

I  go  about  ii{K>n  the  solid  ground. 

Kot  as  just  now  at  sea,  when,  }'ea  or  nay, 

Within  a  wooden  monster's  caverns  bound, 

Though  light  of  foot  I  could  not  get  away 

Kvun  when  in  greatest  fear  of  being  drown*d. 

So  little  wear}*  of  the  world  am  I, 

O  dn'-land  mine !     Obtain  for  me  I  pray 

That  I  may  never  in  the  water  die, 

Nor  even  on  bud  till  near  to  the  last  day. 

ENRIQUE  (to  FemandoJ) 
Why  dost  thou  Ibtcu  to  this  fool? 

FERNANDO. 

And  why 
Against  all  reason  dost  thou  persevere 
111  vague  fua'bodings  and  unreal  grief! 

KNRigUK. 

My  soul  ib  full  of  some  mysterious  fear, 
That  Fatu  frowns  darkly  is  my  fixed  belief; 
Fur  eince  I  saw  fair  LJabon  disappear, 
its  well-known  Iieights  fast  fading  one  bf 

OliC — 

or  all  the  thoughts  that  haunt  me  Death  is 

diirf! 
Scarcfly  had  we  our  enterprise  begun, 
&K'ari*c  hud  our  ships  commenced  their  on- 
ward chase, 
Whi'i),  in  a  {Niruxysin,  the  great  sun, 
Shri»u<liil  ill  doudis  conceale«l  hin  golden  face, 
Aitil  aii^ry  wiiwa  in  fi>aiiiing  maiinesa  wnck'd 
S(»uK'  of  «iur  ikit.     A\  hervVr  I  look,  I  trace 
The  same  diKistcr;  o'er  the  sea  project 
A  thousand  hhaduws.     If  I  view  the  sky, 
Its  azure  veil   with    bkwdy  drops 
f.eck'd. 
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If  to  the  once  glad  air  I  turn  mine  eye, 
Dark  birds  of  night  their  moomM  plamago 

wave. 
If  on  the  earth,  my  fall  doth  prophesy. 
And  represent  my  miserable  grave. 

FERNANDO. 

Let  me  decipher  -with  affectionate  care, 
And  80  your  breast  from  dark  forebodings 

save, 
These  fancied  omens  from  earth,  sea,  and  air: 
'Tis  true  we  lost  one  ship  amid  the  main ; 
That  is  to  say,  that  we  had  troops  to  spare 
From  the  great. conquest  we  have  come  to 

gam. 
The  purple  light  that  stains  the  radiant  sky 
Foretelb  a  day  of  jubilee,  not  pain. 
The  monstrous  shapes  that  round  us  float  or 

fly, 

Flew  here,  and  floated  ere  we  came;  and 

thus 
If  they  reveal  a  fatal  augury, 
It  is  to  those  who  live  here,  not  to  us. 
These  idle  fancies  and  unfomided  fears 
Came  from  the  Moors,  so  darkly  credulous ; 
Not  from  the  enlightened  minds  of  Christian 

seers. 
Those  who  believe  in  them  may  feel  alarms. 
Not  those  who  shut  them  from  their  doubting 

ears. 
We  two  are  Christians ;  we  have  taken  arms, 
Not  through  vainglorj',    nor    the  common 

prize 
With  which  young  Fame  the  soldier's  bosom 

charms ; 
Nor  that,  perchance,  in  deathless  books,  men's 

eyes 
Hereafter  read  of  this  great  victory. 
The  faith  of  God  we  come  to  aggrandise ; 
Whether  it  be  our  fate  to  live  or  die, 
Be  His  alone  the  glory  and  the  praise. 
*Ti3  true,  we  should  not  God's  dread  ven- 
geance try 
Too  rashly  ;  but  his  anger  knoweth  ways 
To  curb  the  proud,  and  make  the  haughty 

bend. 
You  are  a  Christian  ;  act  a  Christian's  part : 
We  come  to  serve  our  God,  and  not  offend. 

With  the  return  of  Don  Juan,  the 
verse  abandons  the  solemn  stately 
march,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to 
imitate  above,  and  resumes  the  more 
rapid  movement  of  the  assonance,  for 
which,  throughout  this  play,  we  have 
substituted  the  following  measure :— . 

JUAN. 

My  lord,  obeying 

Your  commands,  I  sought  the  walls ; 
And  when  crossing  o'er  the  mountain, 

Where  the  sloping  verdure  falls, 
I  beheld  a  troop  of  horsemen 

Riding  by  the  road  of  Fez — 
Riding  with  such  such  wondrous  fleetness 

That  the  startled  gazer  says. 
Are  they  birds?  or  are  they  horses? 

Do  they  fly,  or  do  they  bound  ? 


For  the  air  doth  not  sustain  them, 
And  they  scarcely  touch  the  ground. 

Even  the  earth  and  air  were  doubtful 
If  they  flew,  or  if  they  ran. 

FERNANDO. 

Let  us  hasten  to  receive  them. 

Placing  foremost  in  the  race 
Those  who  bear  the  arquebusses ; 

Let  the  horsemen  next  advance, 
With  the  customary  splendour 

Of  the  harness  and  the  lance. 
On,  Enrique !  fortune  offers 

Now  a  noble  opening  fight. 
Courage  I 

ENRIQUE. 

Am  I  not  thy  brother? 
Nothing  can  my  soul  affright, 
Nor  the  accidents  of  fortune. 

Nor  the  countenance  of  death !  \_ExeunU 

BRrro,  alone, 
I  must  somehow  act  the  soldier. 

And  keep  guard  upon — my  breath ! 
What  a  very  noble  skirmish  I 

How  they  spill  their  blood  and  brains ! 
It  is  best,  from  under  cover 
To  survey  this  "Game  of  Canes!"— 

[^Exit, 

The  horsemen  that  Don  Juan  de> 
scribes  above  form  the  squadron  under  ^ 
the  command  of  Muley.  They  are 
speedily  routed  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
Muley  himself  is  taken  prisoner  by  Fer- 
nando. After  a  short  intermediate 
scene,  they  enter  the  stage  together, 
Fernando  being  in  possession  of  the 
Moorish  genera's  sword.  The  descrip- 
tion of  a  war-horse  in  the  following 
scene  maybe  compared  with  that  which 
we  have  given  in  our  analysis  of  Calde- 
ron's  Physician  of  his  own  Honour, 
published  in  this  Magazine,  in  the  Au- 
gust number  for  1849 ;  or  with  the  more 
elaborate  one  in  the  first  act  of  The 
Scarf  and  the  Flower,  also  by  Calde- 
ron,  which  we  trust  soon  to  add  to 
our  specimens  of  Spanish  dramatic 
poetry: — 

FERNANDO. 

In  this  desolate  campagna, 

Where,  devoid  of  sense  or  breath, 
Lie  so  many  dead,  or  rather 

In  this  theatre  of  death, 
Tou  alone,  cf  all  your  people, 

You  alone,  brave  Moor,  have  stood ; 
All  have  fled,  and  even  your  war-horse, 

After  shedding  seas  of  blood, 
'Mid  the  dust  and  foam  encurcled. 

Which  it  raised,  and  which  it  laid. 
Leaves  you  here  to  be  a  trophy. 

By  my  valorous  right-hand  made, 
'Mid  your  late  companion's  horses, 

Loosely  flying  o'er  the  ground. 
I  am  prouder  of  tliis  conquest. 

Which  to  me  doth  more  redound, 
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Than  to  see  this  broad  campagna, 

As  with  bright  carnations  crowned ; 
For  80  great  lias  been  the  flowing 

Of  red  blood  on  all  Around, 
That  my  eyes,  through  deei>est  pity. 

At  beholding  nought  but  dead — 
Nought  but  ever  new  misfortunes — 

Nought  but  ruins  round  me  spread, 
O'er  the  desert  plain  went  seeking 

One  green  spot  amid  the  red, 
In  effect,  my  arm  subduing 

Your  courageous  strength  to  mine, 
Tklid  the  horses  loosely  flying. 

One  I  seized,  who  was,  in  fine. 
Such  a  prodigy,  a  wonder. 

That,  although  he  had  for  sire 
Even  the  wind,  his  proud  ambition 

Claimed  adoption  of  the  fire ; 
Falsely  thus,  by  both  denying 

His  own  hue,  which  being  white, 
Sud  the  water,  "  'ti:i  the  ofispring 

Of  my  sphere  so  silver  white. 
I  alone  could  thus  have  moulded 

Such  a  form  of  curdled  snow  !** 
Like  the  wind  he  went  in  flectncss, 

Lightning-like  flashed  to  and  fro ; 
JJke  the  swan  his  dazzling  whiteness, 

Speckled  like  the  snake  with  blood, 
Proud  of  his  unrivalFd  beauty, 

Fearless  in  his  haughtier  mood  ; 
Full  of  spirit  in  his  neighing ; 

In  his  fftlucks  firm  and  strong, 
In  the  saddle,  on  his  haunches, 

Tou  and  I  thus  borne  along — 
On  a  sea  of  blood  wo  entered, 

Tliroiigh  whoso  cruel  waves  we  steered, 
like  an  animated  vessel. 

For  his  head  a  prow  appeared, 
Breaking  through  the  pearl-hued  water. 

And  his  mane  and  tail  did  tioat, 
Blood  and  foam  besprinkled  over, 

So  that  once  again  a  boat, 
Wounded  by  four  spurs,  he  bounded, 

As  if  heaven's  four  winds  impelled, 
He  at  length  fell  down  exhausted 

By  the  AtUs  he  upheld. 
For  so  great  are  some  misfortunes, 

That  even  brutes  themselves  must  feel. 
Or  it  mav  be,  that  mnw  ins-tinct 

Through  his  suftenid  soul  did  8teal, 
Sayiii;;,  "  Sml  Arabia  joumryss 

And  willi  jiiy  di'parti'th  S|inin  ; 
Can  1  then  U'trav  niv  et»untrv, 

Swelling  the  |in.>iiil  cunt pierur's train? 
No,  I  d(»  not  wi»li  to  wundiT 

Oiii>  Mti'p  furthiT  fniMi  thi<^  s|K)t.'* 
And  siiico  tliitii  thys-.  If  iirt  (.'(•ining 

Jn  huch  b<irn»w,  thnu^li  'tis  not 
Bv  thi'  month  or  cvcs  ai  knowIeiI;;ed, 

Still  the  ^nll>tll•Tell  lin.'  iip|>eurs. 
Of  thi*  iNisonrs  lii<i  voli-.tni x. 

By  thoM'  tlowtn^  ttiiilcr  ti-urs; 
And  the  iiuniiii^  >\u,l\>  thou  hi-avcst, 

Wonderini;lv  niv  vulour  vh  «>, 
AVhru  1  turn  nn.'  rmind,  Imw  fortune 

With  one  Hin^le  bluw  hulniues 
Valour  such  as  thine.     Anutlu-r 

Cause,  methink^  must  sadden  thee ; 


Since  it  is  not  Just  nor  proper, 

Even  though  for  liberty, 
That  the  man  should  weep  so  fondly, 

\yho  80  heavily  can  wound,  fc& 

MULKT. 

Thou  art  truly  valiant,  Spaniard, 

Victor  both  in  act  and  word, 
With  the  tongue  as  skilled  to  conqoer, 

As  to  conquer  with  the  sword ; 
For  my  life  was  thine,  when  lately 

With  the  sword,  my  race  among^ 
Yon  subdued  me,  but  this  moment, 

Since  you  take  me  with  the  tongue^ 
Even  my  soul  is  thine ;  with  reosun 

Must  my  life  and  soul  confeea 
They  are  thine,  and  thou  their  master. 

For  your  anns  and  your  address, 
Cruel  now,  and  now  too  clement, 

Twice  my  soul  have  captive  made. 
Move<l  with  pity  to  behold  me, 

Spanianl,  you  the  cause  have  prayed 
Of  the  burning  sighs  I'm  breathing. 

And  although  I  own  that  woe, 
When  repeated,  is  accustomed 

To  gruw  lighter,  still  I  know 
That  the  person  who  repeats  it 

Wishelh  that  it  should  be  so ; 
But  my  woe  is  such  a  master 

Of  my  pleasures,  tluit  to  keep 
Them  from  any  diminution, 

Though  itself  be  wide  and  deep, 
It  would  rather  not  rei)eat  it ; 

But  'tis  neetlful  I  obey  ; 
Grateful  for  the  care  you've  shown  me. 

I  am  calleil  the  Cheik  Muldy, 
And  the  King  of  Fez's  nephew. 

Of  an  illustrious  race  and  high, 
Boasting  many  a  Bey  and  PaiJuL 

But  misfortune's  son  am  I ; 
Being  on  life's  early  threshold 

Folded  in  the  arms  of  death, 
On  that  plain,  where  many  Spaniards 

Found  their  graves,  I  first  drew  bntth ; 
Hopeless  lioon  to  me  that  breathing  I 

For  at  (xclves,  which  you  know, 
I  was  bom  the  year  that  vritnessed, 

There,  thy  nation's  overthrow. 
To  attend  the  King  my  uncle, 

Came  I  yuung,  but  hinco  increase 
Day  by  day  my  pains  and  sorrows, 

l.'i'aM' nijoynu  iits,  wholly  ceasel 
I  til  I'V/.im: 111',  anil  alHrauty, 

WhiMu  Hincr  then  my  wondering  eys 
Wor>hi]>peil,  in  thf  lunij^c  adjoining 

I  jvcd,  that  I  nii;;lit,  nrar  her,  die. 
From  thf  early  years  of  ehihihoud, 

(i-'or  this  liive  of  mine  iM'canie 
Soon  Moet•n^tant,  Time  was  |K>werless 

To  consnnii;  or  f|uench  its  flame,} 
We  ^;n'W  up  heMile  eueli  other. 

l/)Vi>  ^\itliin  our  elli^ti^h  hearts 
Wax  not  like  the  rapid  lightning, 

Wtiii'h  Milli  ^nuti-r  t'nry  tUirts 
On  thi'  tender,  w«ak,  ami  humble, 

Than  upuu  the  pruud  and  strong  { 
So  that  he  to  show  the  vsrivd 

Towers  that  to  his  love  belong 
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Strnck  onr  beaiii  withdiflereat  arrows; 

But  as  water  in  its  course 
Dropping  down  on  stone,  doth  mark  it. 

Not  indeed  through  its  own  force. 
No,  bat  by  contino^  falling, 

So  those  tears  of  mine,  for  aye 
On  her  heart*s-8tone  downward  dropping, 

Finally  did  work  their  way 
To  it,  though  than  diamond  harder. 

And  by  dint  of  constant  love, 
And  through  no  excelling  merits, 

Finally  did  make  it  move. 
In  this  state  I  lived  a  season, 

Oh  I  how  swift  has  been  its  flight  I 
Tasting,  in  their  sweet  aurora. 

Many  an  amorous  delight- 
In  an  evil  hour  I  left  her. 

Left  her!  more  I  need  not  say. 
Since  in  my  absence  came  another 

Lover,  dil  my  peace  to  slay ; 
He  is  happy,  I  am  wretched. 

He  is  present,  I  away. 
I  a  captive,  he  a  freeman. 

Ah !  our  fates  how  different. 
Since  your  arm  hath  made  me  captive, 

See  how  justly  I  lamenL 

FERNANDO. 

Yaliant-hearted  Moor  and  gallant, 

If  thou  adorest  as  you  say. 
If,  as  you  speak,  thou  idolizeth. 

If  thou  dost  love  as  you  display ; 
If  thou  art  jealous  as  thou  sigheth, 

If  thou  dost  fear  with  true  dismay, 
If  thou  dost  love  as  thou  dost  suffer, 

Thou  sufferest  in  the  happiest  way, 
And  the  acceptance  of  your  freedom 

Is  all  the  ransom  you  must  pay. 
Return  at  once  unto  thy  people, 

And  this  unto  your  lady  say, 
**  That  you  receive  me  as  your  servant, 

A  knight  of  Portugal  doth  pray  ;** 
If  she  pretends  her  obligation 

For  this,  to  me,  some  price  must  pay, 
I  give  to  thee  whatever  is  owing. 

So  let  her  love  the  debt  repay. 
And  thine  be  all  the  arrears  of  interest. 

And  see  thy  horse  which  lately  lay 
Exhausted  on  the  ground,  hath  risen 

Refreshed  and  rested  by  our  stay ; 
And  since  I  know  love's  longing  nature^ 

And  how  the  absent  brook  delay, 
I  wish  no  longer  to  detain  you, 

Mount  on  thy  steed  and  go  away. 

The  Moor  expresses  himself  most 
gifBteful  for  this  extraordinary  act  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  his  unknown 
captor,  and  implores  that  he  will,  at 
least,  let  him  know  the  name  of  one 
to  whom  he  is  so  much  indebted.  Fer- 
nando declines  sayino^  more  than  that 
he  is  a  man  of  noble  birth.  Muley 
takes  his  departure,  recommending  his 
generous  enemy  to  the  protection  of 
Allah,  and  vowing  that,  should  ever  an 
ppportunit^  arise,  he  will  endeavour  to 


repay  some  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  he 
owes  him.  Scarcely  has  he  gone,  when 
Fernando  is  surprised  by  hearing  the 
sound  of  martial  instruments  proceed- 
ing from  a  different  direction  from 
that  in  which  the  enemy  had  fled.  His 
brother,  Don  Enrique,  enters,  and  ex- 
plains to  him  the  critical  position  of 
the  Portuguese  army,  bemg  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  junction  of 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  Prince  of  Mo- 
rocco with  the  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  King  of  Fez,  which  had 
just  come  up.  Fernando  determines 
to  fight  bravely  to  the  last,  and  the 
battle  begins  anew.  Several  skirmishes 
take  pkce,  Moorish  and  Portuguese 
officers  appearing  on  the  stage  engaged 
in  single  combat,  and  disappearing  af- 
ter the  interchange  of  some  words  of 
courtly  challenge.  This  part  of  the 
pla^,  particularly  the  comic  scenes,  in 
which  Brito,  imitating  the  discretion 
of  Sir  John  Falstaffj  in  the  first  part  of 
Henry  IV. ,  lies  on  the  stage  as  if  he 
had  been  slain,  and  is  unceremoniously 
walked  over  by  the  advancing  and  re- 
treating combatants,  remind  one  very 
much  of  Shakspere*s  delightful  **  His- 
tory." Brito's  adventures  in  this  act 
are  terminated  by  his  suddenly  rising 
from  the  ground  as  two  Moors  are 
about  throwing  him  into  the  sea,  along 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  They 
are  so  frightened  that  they  run  away, 
Brito  valiantly  pursuing  them,  sword 
in  hand,  and  exclaiming  that  ^ 


A  f 


^  Eren  though  doid,  we  itill  an  PortogneMt* 


Before  this,  however,  Fernando  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  King  of 
Fez,  and  the  other  Portuguese  generals^ 
seeing  their  prince  and  leader  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  first  act  terminates  by  the 
courtly  exultation  of  the  Moorish  King 
at  having  taken  so  illustrious  a  prison- 
er, and  the  departure  of  Don  Enrique^ 
whom  he  permits  to  return  to  the 
Portuguese  court,  with  the  terms  oa 
which  alone  he  will  ever  release  Don 
Fernando  from  his  captivity — namely, 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Ceuta 
to  the  Moorish  crown. 

The  opening  of  the  second  act  re- 
presents a  lonely  mountain  district 
near  Fez,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  royal 
gardens.  The  Princess  Phenix  enters 
in  a  state  of  much  alarm,  calling  for 
her  attendants,  who  do  not  make  their 
appearance.  Muley,  who,  it  would 
seem,  had  been  watching  an  opporttu 
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nity  of  speaking  to  her,  presents  himi 
self  in  their  place. 

PHENIZ. 

Elrclla  !  Zora !  Rosa  !  no, 
No  one  answers  to  my  calling ! 

MuLRY,  entering. 
One  attends  tbec,  like  the  falling 
Shadow  which  a  sun  doth  throw 
Off  its  radiant  disk.     For  thou 
Dost  a  sun  to  me  appear — 
Who  am  the  shadow  that  it  hath. 
As  I  roamed  this  mountain  path, 
Thy  sweet  voice  re-ethoed  near. 
AVhat  hath  happened,  lady  ? 

FHENIX. 

Hear, 
If  I  can  its  nature  sCate : 
Flattering,  free,  ungrateful,  glides 
Sweet  and  smooth,  with  peaceful  tides, 
A  crystal  fountain,  all  elate 
With  waves  of  molten  silver  plate. 
Fluttering,  for  it  proffereth 
Speech  enough,  yet  doth  not  feel ; 
Smooth,  for  it  can  well  conceal  ,* 
Free,  for  loud  it  uttereth  ; 
Sweet,  because  it  murmureth ; 
And  ungrateful,  for  it  flies ! 
To  that  fountain's  shady  place, 
Wearifnl  with  a  wild  beast*s  chase. 
Came  I  with  a  glad  surprise, 
For  its  fresh  g^reen  canopies 
Promised  rest  and  relaxation ; 
Being  upon  one  side  bound 
By  a  gentle  hillock^  crowned 
With  (as  if  for  jubilation) 
Wreaths  of  jasmine  and  carnation. 
Which  a  shade  of  crimson  light 
Flung  upon  my  emerald  bed. 
Scarcely  had  I  rendered 
Up  my  soul  to  the  delight 
Of  solitude,  when,  'mid  the  bright 
Leaves,  did  me  a  sound  alarm  ; 
I  attentive  looked,  and  saw 
An  ancient  dame  of  Africa — > 
A  sjurit  in  a  human  form, 
Afarked  with  all  that  can  deform — 
Wrinkles,  scowling,  ha^^urd,  dark— i 
A  livin|.^  ^kelL't()n,  a  shade ; 
But  as  if  with  foatures  made 
Of  a  tree's  trunk,  ru«lc  and  stark, 
Wrapt  in  rough,  unpoliKluil  bark  ; 
With  niingleti  mehmclioly  and 
Sadness — doleful  passions  thesic, 
That  my  heart's  blood  she  might  freeze 
She  did  take  me  by  the  hand, 
I,  to  Ik;  like  hor,  did  stand 
Tree-liki',  rooted  to  tlie  ground  ; 
Ice  ran  frLN.'zing  tliroii^li  i>uch  vein 
At  her  toucli,  and  tl)n*ugh  my  brain 
V(  iionied  horror  ll»'W  its  round. 
Shi»,  witli  .-L-.inv  articulate  Miund, 
Thus  appoand  to  .-ii-aU  to  iik* — 
**  Uaplc:i9  woman  !  fated  M'oe  I 
Since,  with  all  thy  beuutous  sliow, 
All  the  graces  crowning  thee, 
Thou  a  corse's  prize  miut  be !" 


Thus  she  sold,  and  thus  I  live 
Sadly  since,  or  rather  die, 
Wailing  till  the  prophecy 
Which  that  tree-like  fugitive 
Did  with  doubtful  meaning  give— 
Which  that  prophet,  through  the  force 
Of  Fate  fulfilled  without  remorse- 
Is  fulfilled  by  destiny. 
Woe  is  me !  for  I  must  be 
The  worthless  guerdon  of  a  corse !       \Exii, 

Muley  remains  soliloquising  on  this 
cxtruordinar^'  apparition,  and  explaini 
the  prophecy  in  accordance  with  his 
own  feelings  of  depression  and  despair, 
seeing  in  it  only  the  success  of  his  ri- 
valy  which  is  to  be  purchased  by  his 
own  death.  Shortly  after  Don  Fer- 
nando (who  is  still  treated  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  kindness  by  the 
King)  enters,  accompanied  by  some 
Christian  captives,  who  are  nnder. 
going  all  the  rigours  of  sbTory.  They 
address  him  as  follows  :.^ 

FIRST  CAPTIVE. 

From  the  royal  gardens  near, 

Where  we  work,  we  saw  yonrGrue 

Lately  going  to  tlie  chase, 

And  together  we  come  here, 

At  your  feet,  in  tears,  to  throw  ns. 

SECOND  CAPTIVE. 

Tis  the  only  consolation 
Heaven  doth  grant  oar  situatioo. 

THIRD  CAPTIVK. 

It,  in  this,  doth  pity  show  ns. 

FERNANDO. 

Friends,  come,  let  my  arms  enfold  you ; 

And,  God  knows,  if  I,  with  these, 

Could  your  necks  a  moment  ease 

Of  the  knots  and  bonds  that  hold  yon, 

Tlioy  would  give  you  liberty 

Even  iK'fore  myself.     But  lleaven 

May  this  punishment  have  given 

As  a  favour,  it  may  be, 

Asa  blessing,  if  we  knew  it 

l-'ate  inny  bt-tter  gn»w  ere  long ; 

No  misfurlune  is  so  t>trong 

But  that  patience  may  subdue  it, 

Ik-ar  with  that  whatever  sorrow, 

Time,  or  fortune  makes  you  see ; 

For  that  tickle  deitv. 

Now  a  flower,  a  cor*;  to-morrow, 

I'-vor  changing  o'er  and  o'er 

Your's  may  alter  in  a  tritv ; 
But,  oh  !  G«)<1,  to  i;ive  advice 
To  tho  needy,  and  no  more, 
Is  not  wisdom.     1  would  give 
(il.idly  uu;:ht  that  would  relieve  you, 
Itiit.  .-ihis  I'vi'  111  lu^ lit  to  give  yuu  ; 
You  tin-  want,  my  friends  forgive. 
I,  from  INtrtugul,  ex]H.vt 
•Succour — it  will  quickly  come; 
Your?*  will  be  w  hatever  sum 
May  be  sent  for  that  effect 
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He  continues^  by  assuring  them, 
that  he  only  values  hberty  in  order  to 
give  it  to  them,  and  bids  them,  in  the 
name  of  God,  return  to  their  allotted 
tasks,  in  order  to  remove  any  grounds 
of  complaints  from  their  temporary 
masters.  They  accordingly  retire,  bless- 
ing him  over  and  over  again  for  his  con- 
descension and  kindness.  Muley,  who 
has  been  a  spectator  of  the  foregoing 
scene,  thus  addresses  the  Prince:— 

MULET. 

I  have  stood  with  admiration, 
Seeing  the  humane  affection 
With  which  you  the  deep  dejection 
Of  these  captives'  situation 
Have  relieved. 

FERNANDO. 

My  grief  was  shown 
Truly  for  the  hapless  state 
Of  these  captives.     By  their  fate 
1  may  learn  to  bear  my  own ; 
It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  some 
Day  the  lesson  I  may  need. 

MULEY. 

Says  your  Highness  this  indeed  ? 

FERNANDO. 

Bom  an  Infante,  I  have  come 
To  be  a  slave ;  and  thus,  I  fear, 
That  from  this,  I  yet  may  know 
Even  a  lower  depth  of  woe ; 
For  the  distance  is  less  near 
From  an  Infante,  a  king's  brother, 
And  a  captive,  than  can  be 
*Twixt  degrees  of  slavery. 
One  day  foUoweth  another. 
And  thus  sorrow  follows  sorrow. 
Pains  with  pains  thus  intertwine. 

MULET. 

Would  no  heavier  pain  were  mine ! 

For  you,  your  Highness,  he  con- 
tinues, will  in  a  few  days  return  to  your 
native  country,  and  thus  happily  ter- 
minate the  cause  of  your  forebodings. 
But  for  the  removal  of  my  source  of 
unhappiness,  there  is  no  hope.  Fer- 
nando replies  that  he  has  been  now 
some  time  at  the  Court  of  Fez,  and 
Muley  has  not  given  him  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  progress  of  his  suit. 
Muley  is  divided  between  the  secrecy 
which  he  owes  to  the  Princess,  and 
the  confidence  which  he  should  re- 
pose in  a  friend  to  whom  he  is  under 
such  obligations,  and  endeavours  to 
satisfy  both  by  thus  playing  upon  the 
name  of  bis  mistress: — 

Without  equal  is  her  scorn, 
So  the  grief  my  heart  doth  prove, 
For  the  Phenix  and  my  love 
Were  without  their  fellow  bom. 


In  seeing,  hearing,  and  concealing 
A  Phenix,  is  my  every  thought ; 
A  Phenix  every  love-distraught 
Apprehension,  fear,  and  feeling; 
It  is  a  Phenix  that  doth  ope 
The  source  of  every  pain  and  tear. 
To  feel  I  merit  her,  yet  fear 
A  Phenix,  also  is  my  hope. 
The  passion  that  I  late  revealed 
Is  now  the  Phenix,  I  discover ; 
Thus,  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  lover, 
I  both  have  spoken  and  concealed  [£xi^. 

Fernando  sees  very  clearly  through 
the  thin  disguise,  but  is  interrupted  in 
his  remarks  by  the  entrance  of  the 
King,  who  invites  his  presence  to  the 
cheering  scene  of  the  hunt : — 

THE  KINO. 

By  this  mountain's  brow  your  Hig^nftg^ 
Have  I  to  overtake  you  ridden, 
That  before  the  sun  in  coral 
And  in  pearly  clouds  is  hidden, 
You  the  struggles  of  a  tiger 
In  the  meshes  might  admire, 
For  a  circle  now  is  closing 
Round  it  by  the  huntsmen. 

FERNANDO. 

Sire, 
Every  moment  art  thou  planning 
Means  of  pleasing  me.     If  this 
Is  the  way  thy  slaves  thou  fetest, 
They  will  not  their  country  miss. 

The  King  replies,  that  he  cannot  do 
too  much  to  snow  his  respect  for  a 
captive  of  such  dignity.  As  they  are 
withdrawing,  Don  Juan  Coutino,  who 
had  continued  the  faithful  companion 
of  the  Prince  in  his  captivity,  enters, 
and  announces  the  entrance  of  the 
long-expected  Portuguese  vessel  into 
the  harbour :— . 

DON   JUAN. 

Come,  my  lord,  unto  the  sea-shore, 

And  behold  the  fairest  creature 
That  the  hand  of  art  e*er  fashioned, 

Or  the  mystic  power  of  nature. 
For,  but  now,  a  Christian  galley 

To  our  port  has  come ;  so  fair. 
That  although  her  darken'd  bulwarks 

Black  and  mournful  colours  wear. 
Still,  the  wonder  is,  how  sorrow. 

Thus,  the  eye,  like  gladness,  charms. 
From  her  topmasts  gaily  flutter 

Portugal's  emblazoned  arms ; 
Since  tlieir  Infante  is  a  captive. 

Thus  they  mourn  his  slaverj- — 
Thus  express  the  people's  sorrow, 

Though  they  come  to  set  him  free. 

Fernando  has  a  presentiment  that 
this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  emblems  of 
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sorrow  which  his  friend  describes. 
Enrique  shortly  aflerwards  enters, 
clothed  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and 
holding  an  open  paper  in  his  nand. 
After  asking  permission  of  the  King, 
the  brothers  embrace.  Fernando  in- 
quires the  cause  of  Enrique's  mourn- 
ing, and  suYS,  if  it  only  meant  that  he 
should  contmue  in  his  captivity,  a  gala 
dress  would  be  more  in  keeping  with 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  was 
determined  to  suffer  everything  for  his 
country.  The  silence  of  Enrique,  how- 
ever, when  ho  inquires  after  the  health 
of  their  brother,  the  King  of  Portugal, 
aUrms  him.  Thou  art  mute^  says 
Fernando. 

ENRIQUE. 

Since  our  sorrows,  wtien  repeated, 

Doubly  touch  affliction's  cord, 
I  desire  that  you  should  feel  them 

Only  once.     Attend,  great  lord, 

ITo  the  King. 
For,  although  a  rustic  palace 

This  wild  nigged  mountain  be. 
Still,  I  Aak  you,  give  me  audience^ 

To  this  captive  liberty, 
And  attention  to  my  tidings. 

Tom,  and  tempest-tossed,  the  fleet 
Which,  with  empty  pride,  so  lately 

Trod  the  waves  beneath  its  feet. 
Leaving  here  in  Africa — 

Thine  and  his  own  thoughts  the  prey— 
The  Infante^s  person  taken, 

Back  to  Lisbon  took  its  way. 
From  the  moment  that  King  Edward 

Heard  the  tragic  news  he  pined, 
For  his  heart  was  covered  over 

With  a  sadness,  and  his  mind 
Passing  from  the  melancholy 

Which  oppressed  it  first,  gave  way 
To  a  letliargy,  and  dying, 

Gave  the  lie  to  those  who  say 
Iluman  sorrows  are  not  mortal- — 

(Ah  !  how  vainly  this  is  said !) 
For  our  brother,  Don  Fernando, 

For  the  King  himself  is  dead  I 

This  sudden  intelligence  not  only 
overwhelms  the  affectionate  heart  of 
Fernando,  but  moves  even  the  King  of 
Fez  to  a  momentary  tenderness ;  Kn- 
rique  proceeds  with  his  narraiion,  and 
mentions  that  the  last  wishes  of  tho 
late  monarch,  as  inscrte«l  in  his  will, 
were  that,  for  the  ransom  of  Don  Fer- 
nando, Ceuta  should  be  forthwith  sur- 
rend(?red  to  the  2kloors ;  Don  Ali)hon- 
FO,  who  has  mounted  the  throne  of 
Portuf'al,  has  given  him  full  authority 
to  carry  this  project  into  execution. 


and  he  is  abodt  entering  into  tUi 
matter,  and  referring  to  tbe  poven 
which  he  carries  with  liiin»  whcni  he  ii 
interrupted  by  Fernando.  As  the 
tragic  drcumstanoes  of  the_  drsmt 
arise  out  of  the  determinalion  ex- 
pressed by  Fernando  in  this  speedi.  it 
would  be  desirable  to  eive  it  in  fiiUi 
but  its  extreme  length  fbibids  ni. 
For  ourselves^  we  do  not  see  anythisf 
in  this  address  bat  what  is  iroraiy  a 
a  hi^h  spirited  gentleman,  patriot,  and 
Christian ;  but  to  those  who  would  be 
inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Sis- 
niondi,  who  on  other  oocaaons  hsi 
stigmatised  such  sentiments  as  fanatifil 
and  eztravaganty  we  woald  say  wi& 
the  French  writer  ahneady  qnoted,  thit 
those  who  condemn  the  expression  of 
religious  enthuassm,  and  an  exagge- 
rated idea  of  personal  and  national 
honoiur  in  Calderon,  oondenm  every- 
thing that  constitutes  the  arisinalit^ 
and  truth,  the  soul,  the  strengU!*  snd 
the  grandeur  of  the  Spanish  drama.* 

A  few  passages  will  show  the  efnitt 
and  tendency  of  the  speech  abore  re- 
ferred to.  l!emandoy  after  referring 
to  the  clause  in  his  brother's  will  di- 
recting the  surrender  of  Ceuta  for  hii 
ransom,  which  he  insists  ccmld  neter 
have  been  the  literal  intention  of  the 
late  monarch,  but  only  an  extreme 
testimony  to  the  intense  anxiety  which 
he  felt  for  the  liberation  of  his  brother, 
and  that  to  effect  tins  object  the  most 
extraordinary  sacrifices  should  be  made* 
short  of  compromising  their  hononr  and 
their  religion,  thus  continues. — Would 
it  be  right,  he  says*  to  abandon  a  city 
which  professes  the  true  faith,  and 
which  has  consecrated  so  many  churches 
to  the  service  of  God  ?— 

That  these  sovereign  temples^  which 

Are  the  Atlases  of  Heaven, 

All  their  golden  glories  rich, 

AVhere  the  sun  of  grace  is  shhifag, 

Should  give  place  to  Moorish  shades, 

And  that  their  opporing  crasoents, 

Through  the  churches'  long  arcades, 

Thus  rihould  make  these  sad  edipaes? 

1a  it  right  the  sacred  walk 

Of  their  chapels  become  stables. 

And  their  htily  altars  stalls? 

Or  if  this  should  not  so  happen, 

Turn  to  mosques !     My  cheek  grows  pale ; 

Here  iny  tongue  grows  mute  with  horror, 

Here  my  friglitoued  breatli  doth  ikil, 

Here  the  anguish  overwhelms  me ; 
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For  the  thooght  doth  through  me  send 

Such  a  thrill,  my  heart  is  ^ven. 

And  my  hair  doth  stand  on  end, 

And  my  body  trembles  over, 

For  it  was  not  the  first  time 

Stalls  and  stables  gave  a  lodging 

Unto  God.     But  oh !  the  crime 

Of  becoming  mosques !     It  seemeth 

Like  an  epitaph — a  wide 

Mark  of  infamy  undying-^ 

Sajing,  here  did  God  abide, 

And  the  Cliristians  now  deny  it. 

Giving  it  a  gift  instead 

To  the  demon  !     Scarcely  ever 

(As  is  ordinarily  said) 

Does  a  man  ofiend  another 

In  his  own  hoosei     Can  it  be, 

Grime  should  enter  thus  God's  mansion, 

To  ofiend  him  there  ?  and  we 

We  ourselves  become  his  escort — 
We  admit  his  impious  rout — 
And,  to  let  the  demon  enter, 
Driving  the  Almighty  out  ? 

He  continues  for  some  time  longer 
thus  reasoning  upon  the  religious  as- 
pect  of  the  contemplated  surrender  of 
this  Christian  city,  and  then  refers  in 
a  spirit  of  humanity  and  equality, 
which  too  seldom  finds  expression  on 
the  Spanish  stage,  to  the  injustice  of 
sacrificing  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  many  for  the  preservation  of  the  life 
of  one  person,  however  exalted  his 
rank  and  station :-. 

Who  am  I  ?    Am  I  then  greater 
Than  a  man  ?  for  if  to  be 
An  Infante  makes  distinction, 
I'm  a  slave.     Nobility 
Cannot  be  a  slave's  advancement 
I  am  one ;  then  wrong  is  he 
Who  doth  call  me  an  Infante. 
And,  if  so,  who  gives  advice. 
That  the  poOr  life  of  a  captive 
Should  be  sold  at  such  a  price? 
Death  is  but  the  loss  of  being, 
I  lost  mine  amid  the  fight ; 
That  being  gone,  my  life  departed— 
Being  dead,  it  is  not  right 
That  so  many  lives  should  perish 
For  the  ransom  of  a  corse ! 
So,  these  vain  and  idle  powers. 
Thus  I  tear  without  remorse. 

He  accordingly  destroys  the  written 
authority  which  Enrique  had  brought 
then,  turning  to  surrender  of  Ceuta ; 
then,  turning  to  the  King,  he  submis- 
sively presents  himself  as  his  slave. 
To  his  brother  he  says,  '*  Return,  En- 
rique, to  Portugal,  and  say  that  I  lie 
buried  here  in  Africa  as  in  my  grave ; 
for  I  shall  so  fashion  my  life  for  the  fu- 
ture as  if  hi  reality  I  had  died."    And 


then  concludes  with  this  pas^onate  ad- 
dress  to  all  things,  animate  and  inani- 
mate around  him  :— 

Christians,  dead  is  Don  Fernando ; 

Moors,  a  slave  to  you  remains ; 
Captives,  you  have  a  companion. 

Who  to-day  doth  share  your  pains ; 
Heavens,  a  man  restores  your  churches 

Back  to  holy  calm  and  peace ; 
Sea,  a  wretch  remains,  with  weeping 

AH  your  billows  to  increase ; 
Mountains,  on  ye  dwells  a  mourner 

Like  the  wild  beasts  soon  to  grow ; 
Wind,  a  poor  man  with  his  sighing 

Doubleth  all  that  thou  canst  blow ; 
Earth,  a  corse  within  thy  entrails 

Comes  to-day  to  lay  his  bones. 
For  King,  brother.  Moors  and  ChristianF, 

Sun  and  moon,  and  starry  zones. 
Wind  and  sea,  and  earth  and  heaven. 

Wild  beasts,  hills — let  this  convince 
All  of  ye,  in  pains  and  sorrows. 

How  to-day  a  Constant  Prince 
Loves  the  Catholic  faith  to  honour, 

And  the  law  of  Grod  to  hold. 

The  wrath  of  the  King  may  be  con- 
ceived at  this  unexpected  frustration 
of  all  his  wishes,  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  about  beins  fulfilled 
but  for  the  obstinacy  of  I^ernando. 
The  martyrdom  of  the  unfortunate 
Prince  now  begins.  He  is  compelled 
to  kiss  the  King's  feet ;  he  is  forced 
to  endure  the  most  insulting  and  op- 
probrious epithets  ;  and  he  is,  finally^ 
nanded  over  to  Selim,  the  officer  who 
has  the  slaves  under  his  immediate  con- 
trol, with  directions  that,  in  no  respect, 
should  bis  treatment  be  different  from 
that  of  the  others ;  black  breads  with 
brackish  water,  is  to  be  his  food;  a 
humid  dungeon  his  sleeping  place;  and 
the  convict  dress,  instead  of  the  rich 
and  appropriate  raiment  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  permitted  to  wear.  With 
these  orders  he  is  led  away.  Enrique 
is  allowed  to  return  to  Portugal,  with 
the  King's  defiance  and  challenge  to 
the  Portuguese  to  come  and  rescue 
their  prince,  and  the  scene  closes  with 
the  secret  determination  of  Mulcy  now, 
at  length,  to  show  his  gratitude  by  res- 
cuin^  Fernando  from  his  miserable 
condition. 

The  next  scene  presents  Don  Fer- 
nando working  in  the  Kind's  garden, 
dressed  as  a  slave  and  in  chains.  Other 
slaves  are  seen  engaged  upon  their 
various  tasks,  and  so  little  conscious 
are  they  of  the  presence  of  the  prince 
that  they  sin^  snatches  of  a  romance 
of  which  he  himself  is  the  hero :— « 
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To  thf«  'xn/rvuit  of  Tus^ien, 
'Oair..«c  thA  tvrar.t  Klr^  of  Fez. 
Th«  fr.fA'ifjk  LK.r.  F-irnar.'lo, 
DM  :h'^  kif.i^  ..:.i  br'.:her  K&d. 

AfT^rrtfe*'!  at  ?o  =-.rarj^*^:  an  incM»:rir,  he 
;?i  v<;^  way  a  ;  i tr ! •:  ro  h I •!  f* •»;!  [ r.  j * ;  when 
tri«:y  f:nryj,ir '-»::':  hii.a  to  l>r.ir  his  brief 
oaptlvitv  witii  parien'';*,  as  th-r  prince^ 
Don  F<:rT»an'lo,  ha-l  firoriii.?*:il  t.j  h'be- 
rat^  all  t{i»;  captivr;*,  and  to  brin;;^  them 
ha':k  with  him  to  thr:Ir  n^itive  country. 
Onftoftho  «-iavf:A,  whose  dutv  it  wa3 
Ut  water  the  flower.-,  re^juests  FV-man«lo 
t^i  a^^tist  liirrt  in  that  o<:cupation,  and 
to  fill  two  jiaiiT  of  water  at  the  pond, 
Vi  which  F'eniando  ryjn^'rniin^,  retires. 
Shortly  after,  his  faithful  friend  and 
follower,  I>on  Juan  Coutino,  enters 
the  ;rarden  in  «f;an'h  of  him,  and  a«kd 
tlie  very  r-aptives  to  whom  he  liiid  been 
8jK:aking  if  they  had  «een  him,  to  which, 
of  conr.-e,  they  rf;ply  in  the  ne;rative. 
On  his  return,  carrying  the  two  pails 
of  wat^;r,  he  is  at  once  recognised  by 
iJon  Juan,  whose  sudden  exclamation 
revr*als  his  r.ink  to  the  astonished  cap- 
tives. FVmando  regrets  this,  as  he 
had  hofK;d  U)  live  unknown  among  bis 
fellow-nufTerers,  sharing  all  their  la- 
}Kjiirn  and  trials.  Thtry  fall  at  his  feet, 
ask  j>ardon  for  their  unintentional  dis- 
Ti'.HiHict,  and  address  him  by  his  titles. 
lie  niises  them  up,  assures  them  that 
tiiey  have  not  oilended  him,  and  re- 
fuHfis  to  have,  any  title  but  that  of  their 
fellow- captive  and  friend.  This  scene 
is  terminated  b^'  the  entrance  of  Zara, 
with  a  basket,  m  which  she  directs  the 
captives  to  collect  some  llowers  for  the 
Princess,  who  is  about  entering  the 
gunlen.  Ft^'nando  volunteers  to  un* 
dertake  this  duty,  and  he  retires,  foL 
lowed  respectfully  by  the  others.  As 
tiie.y  go  out  at  one  side  the  Princess 
riienix  and  her  attendant,  Kosa,  en- 
ter at  the  other. 

PIIKXIX. 

Il.ivn  you  ordfred  they  »huuU  choose  me 
Huiiiu  frcbh  llowers  V 

ZAIU. 

I  80  have  ordered. 

rilKNIX. 

Ill  inv  tnmhltHl  and  disordoivd 
•Stuto,  their  colours  may  amuse  mc. 

ItOSA. 

liMily,  1  in  wonder  1«hi>  me, 
S'lMifT  r.iiit.'ioicM  rontiiuK' 
Thus  to  nif  laiidioly  win  you. 

7.AUA. 

What  controls  thc«  thus,  what  law  ? 


Ah,  it  WIS  no  dream  I  saw 

Wiiio  I  Ur  with  frozen  fiacw, 

B-:  ay  ■-■■■Ti  Impmilajf  woe- 

W:^.^r.  X  wTricfa  :>;th  dream  with  plea  son 

Th.i:  h'^  07 OS  some  wlafaed  for  treasure, 

Zirx  I  a^ow  and  know 

Ti.a:  :.:?  b:."'^  is  only  9«eni!cg ; 

But  if  he  continue*  dreamizi^ 

That  :iL<  fvrtono  h^th  forsaken. 

And  thit  mill  hath  o'teftaken, 

Tii-i^h  tj<>th  ^xyl  and  evil  wind 

Through  his  dreams,  the  wretch  doth  find 

But  the  Liat  when  he  doth  waken! 

In  this  moofl  she  is  startled  by  the 
ap(K:arancc  of  Fernando  returning  with 
the  tlowers.  "^\liy  art  thou  so  dis- 
turbed ?"  a&ks  the  Prince.  **  At  seeing 
you,"  she  replies, "  in  such  a  miserable 
condition."  '*  Ah !  I  can  belieye  that 
true,"  says  Fernando,  and  thus  con- 
tinues :— - 

FERXAXDO. 

Wishing,  lady,  upon  yon 

To  attend  in  homble  duty, 

I  have  brought  thee  flowers,  whose  beauty 

Typify  my  fate,  scnora, 

Tliey  arc  bom  with  Aurora, 

And  they  periah  ere  the  dew. 

PlIEXIX. 

"When  this  marcel  came  to  light 
It  was  given  a  fitting  name. 

FERXAXDO. 

Is  not  every  flower  the  same 
That  I  bear  thee  in  this  plight? 

PHEXIZ. 

It  is  true,  but  say  whose  spite 
Caused  this  novelty  ? 

FERXANDO. 

My  fate 

PHEXIZ. 

Is  it  then  so  strong  ? 

FBRXAXnO. 

So  great  :.^ 


Yon  afflict  me. 


Why  ? 


PHEXIX. 
FEUXAXOa 

Do  not  grieve, 
rnsxix. 


FEaXAXI>0. 

Because  a  man  doth  livo 
Death  and  fortune's  abject  mate. 

PlIKXIX. 

Are  you  not  Fernando  ? 

F£BXA2n>a 


PHS2nX. 

Changed  by  what  ? 
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Captive  souls. 


FABNANDO. 

The  laws  that  wring 

PHKNIX. 

By  whom  ? 


Why? 


FERNANDO. 


PBENIZ. 


The  King. 


FERNANDO. 

Mj  life  he  doth  possess. 

PHENIX. 

To-daj  I  saw  him  thee  caress. 

FERNANDO. 

And  yet  he  doth  abhor  me  now. 

PHENIX. 

How  can  it  be  that  he  and  thou 

So  late  conjoined,  twin  stars  of  light, 

But  one  short  day  coold  disunite  ? 

FERNANDO. 

These  flowers  have  come  to  tell  thee  how. 

The  exquisite  sonnet  with  which 
Fernando  illustrates  his  meaning,  as 
well  as  the  succeeding  one  by  the 
Princess,  are,  as  Bouterwek  remarks, 
80  beautiful  and  so  perfectly  in  Calde- 
ron's  style,  that  we  must  gratify  the 
reader  with  the  original,  however  dan- 
gerous it  may  be  to  our  own  humble 
Tersion. 

Esias^  que  fueron  pompa  y  dlegria^ 

Despertando  al  albor  de  la  manana, 
A  la  tarde  seran  lastima  vana, 
Durmiendo  en  brazos  de  la  nochefria, 

Este  matiZj  que  al  cielo  desafia, 

Iri$  lUtado  de  orOy  nieve  y  granOj 
Seta  escarmiento  de  la  vida  humanay 
Tanto  se  emprende  en  termino  de  un  dia 

A  fiorecer  las  rosas  madrugaron^ 
Y  para  envejecerse  Jlorecieronj 
Cuna  y  sepulcro  en  un  hoton  hallaron. 

Tales  los  hombres  sua  fortunas  vieronj 
En  un  dia  nacieron  y  espiraron  ; 
Quepasados  los  siglos^  horas  fueron. 

These  flowers  awoke  in  beauty  and  delight, 
At  early  dawn  when  stars  began  to  set— - 
At  eve  they  leave  us  but  a  fond  regret — 
Locked  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  night. 
These  shades  that  shame  the  rainbow's  arch 
of  light, 
Where  gold  and  snow  in  purple  pomp 

are  met, 
All  give  a  warning  man  should  not  for- 
get. 
When  one  brief  day  can  darken  things 
so  bright. 
Tis  but  to  wither  that  the  roses  bloom — 
*Tis  to  grow  old  they  bear  their  beau- 
teous flowers — 
On«  crimson  bud  their  cradls  and  their 
tomb. 


Such  are  man*s  fortunes  in  this  world  of  ours ; 
They  live,  they  die,  one  day  doth  end 

their  doom. 
For  ages  past  but  seem  to  us  like  hours ! 

PHENIX. 

Horror,  terror,  make  me  fear  thee ; 
I  nor  wish  to  see  nor  hear  thee. 
Be  thou  then  the  first  of  those 
Whose  woe  hath  scared  another's  woes. 

FERNANDO. 

And  the  flowers  ? 

PHENIX. 

If  they  can  bear  thee 
Emblems  of  mortality. 
Let  them  broken,  scattered  be. 
They  must  know  my  wrath  alone. 

FERNANDO. 

For  what  fault  must  they  atone  ? 

PHENIX. 

Like  to  stars  they  seem  to  me ; 

FERNANDO. 

Then  you  do  not  wish  them  ? 


PHENIX- 


No; 


All  their  rosy  light  I  scorn. 

FERNANDO. 

Why? 

PHENIX. 

A  woman  is,  when  bom. 
Subject  to  life's  common  foe. 
And  to  fortune's  overthrow, 
Which  methought  the  star  did  figure. 

FERNANDO. 

Are  the  stars  like  Mowers  ? 


PHENIX. 


'Tis  so. 


FERNANDO. 

This  t  do  not  see,  although 

I  myself  have  wept  their  rigour. 


Listen. 


PHENIX. 
FERNANDO. 

Speak,  1  wish  to  know. 


PHENIX. 

Eso8  rasgos  de  luZy  esas  centellas^ 
Que  cobran  con  amagos  superior es 
Alimentos  del  sol  en  resplandoreSy 
Aquello  viven^  que  se  duelen  dellaSj 

FloTes  noctumas  son^  aunque  tan  bellaSy 
EJimeras  padccen  sus  ardores  : 
Pues  si  un  dia  es  el  siglo  de  lasjlores, 
Una  noche  es  la  edad  de  las  estrellas. 

De  esa  pues  primaverafugitioa 

Va  nuestro  mal^  ya  nuestro  bien  se  injiere^ 
Begistro  es  nuestro^  6  muera  el  sol^  6  viva, 

t  Que  duracion  habra^  que  el  hombre  esperef 
f  0  que  mudanza  habra^  que  no  reciba 
De  astrOf  que  eada  noche  nace  y  muere  f 
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PIIEXIX. 

These  points  of  light,  these  sparkles  of  pare 
fire, 
Their  twinkling  splendours  boldly  torn 

away 
From  tlie  reluctant  aun'*  departing  ray, 
Live  whoii  the  beams  in  mournful  gloom 

retire. 
These  arc  the  flowers  of  night  that  glad 
Heaven *8  choir, 
And  O'er  the  vault  their  transient  odours 

play. 
For  if  the  life  of  flowers  is  but  one  day. 
In  one  short  night  the  brightest  stars  expire. 
But  still  we  ask  the  fortunes  of  our  lives, 
Even  from  this  flattering  spring-tide  of 

the  skies— 
Tis  good  or  ill,  as  sun  or  star  survives. 
Oh !  what  duration  is  tlicre  ?  who  relies 
Upon  a  star  ?  or  hope  from  it  derives, 
That  every  night  is  bom  agaui  and  dies  ? 

"VVe  must  now  hasten  to  the  catas- 
trophe. Muley,  who  had  boon  waiting 
for  the  departure  of  the  Princess,  now 
advances,  and,  in  a  six'ech  too  long 
for  insertion,  oflers  Fernando  the 
means  of  escaping.  Before  the  prince 
has  time  either  to  accept  or  reject  the 
proposition,  the  King  enters  the  gar- 
den, and  Fernando  and  IMuley,  to  quiet 
suspicion,  separate.  This  has  the  con- 
trary effect.  The  king,  seeing  their 
confusion,  at  once  sus|K*cts  the  nature 
of  their  conversation,  and  in  an  artful 
address  to  his  general,  wherein  he  pre- 
tends that  there  is  a  conspiracy  among 
the  captives  to  liberate  the  prince, 
throws  uj)on  him  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  securing  his  ]K>r.son ;  and  thus 
makes  Muley's  fidelity  to  himself  a 
point  of  honour.  His  struggles  between 
gratitude  and  loyalty  are  very  well  de- 
scribed ;  his  reply  to  Fernando,  who, 
after  the  departure  of  the  king,  re- 
joins him : — 

Sufli'ring 

In  a  blind  and  dark  confusion, 

And  l)etwe<'n  my  friend  and  king ; 

Seeing  friendship  thus  and  honour, 

AVith  each  other  battling ; 

If  to  thee  I  should  be  loyal, 

I  to  him  must  traitor  be ; 

If  to  him  continue  faithful, 

Fail  in  gratitude  to  thcu. 

Fernando  advises  him  to  obey  the 
laws  of  honour  rather  than  yield  to  the 
dictates  of  friendship ;  and  promises, 
in  order  to  preser>-e  that  honour  intact, 
that  even  should  another  person  ofi'er 
bim  his  freedom,  he  will  not  accept  it. 
This  generosity  decides  the  fluctuating 
Moor.  He  prtms  the  Prince  to  accept 


the  proposed  meanfl  of  eeca])^  and  it 
is  only  by  the  firm  determination  of 
Fernando  that  he  reluctantly  deustf. 
At  this  point  the  second  act  terminates. 
The  tliird  act  opens  with  an  appeal 
to  the  mercy  of  the  kins,  by  Muley, 
who,  although  prevented  from  assist- 
ing Fernando  in  the  way  that  he  would 
wish,  by  the  honourable  scruples  of  the 
Prince  himself,  still  docs  not  neglect 
doing  whatever  else  is  in  his  power 
towards  mitigating  the  severitv  of  Ids 
treatment.  His  description  of  tne  con. 
dition  of  the  unfortunate  Fernando  is 
very  vivid  :— 

UULET. 

Fernando,  whose  onbappy  (kta 
Sur^-ives  his  gloiy,  once  so  great^ 
Still  lives,  but  in  such  abject  thnll, 
That  him  the  wondering  world  doCh  eill 
A  miracle  of  adverse  fate^ 
Feeling  the  wrath — a  better  word 
Perliaps  would  be  the  boundlew  power-^ 
Of  thy  imperial  crown,  my  lord, 
And  victim  of  his  pride — this  bcmr 
Doth  feel  a  misery  so  abhorred, 
That  ho  in  such  a  place  doth  lis 
So  lonely  and  so  vile,  that  I 
Will  not  ofiend  ywa  ears  to  name; 
And  there,  infinn,  and  poor,  and  laou^ 
He  asketh  alms  firom  pa8iiera-b7;. 
For  as  your  orders  were  that  he 
Should  sU>cp  but  in  a  dungeon*s  muik, 
And  on  your  steeds  attendant  be^ 
And  in  the  prison  quarters  work ; 
And  none  should  give  him  food,  we  see 
Him  so  reduced  from  what  he  baa  been, 
His  pallid  cheek  so  worn  and  wan; 
His  tottering  limbs,  that  make  faim  lean 
Upon  a  stuflf ;  all  changed  or  gone 
His  princely  air,  his  royal  mien ; 
Passing  the  diilly  night  away 
In  stony  cells,  as  he  begun, 
Still  firm  in  his  resolve.    When  play. 
At  length,  the  pare  beams  of  the  son, 
Who  is  the  father  of  the  day, 
His  fellow-slaves  (how  grie\'ed  tfaersat !} 
Upon  a  miserable  mat, 
Lifting  him,  place  him,  worn  and  weak. 
Upon  (since  I  the  name  must  speak) 
A  dung-heap  I  for  neglect  begat 
A  state  so  loathsome,  none  will  let 
Him  near  their  homes ;  and  so  be  lies, 
A  sight  no  eye  can  e*er  forget 
Shuddering,  the  gazer  from  him  flies, 
Nor  feels  compassion,  nor  regret. 

Muley  proceeds  at  still  greater 
length  to  describe  the  piteous  oondition 
of  Uie  unfortunate  captive*  to  which 
the  King  merely  replies  •«  'Tis  welL" 
His  daughter  also  comes  to  implore  hk 
mercy  and  forgiveness  for  the  prince, 
whom  he  interrupts  with  the  common 
ailment  by  which  tyraots  of  tU  ages 
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and  countries  endeayour  to  excuse  the 
treatment  that  the  martyrs  of  patriot* 
ism,  of  conscience,  and  of  liberty,  al- 
ways receive  at  their  hands. 

KINO. 

Oh !  Pbenix,  cease,  be  silent,  stay, 
Who  is  it  that  Fernando  then 
Thus  makes  an  outcast  among  men  ? 
Thus  slowly  kiileth  day  by  day ; 
If  he,  for  being  madly  brave, 
And  obstinate  in  a  iR^d  resolve. 
Thus  pines  away,  a  lonely  slave, 
And  sees  the  tardy  days  revolve — 
'Twas  he  himself  the  sentence  gave. 
Not  I  who  doomed  him  to  this  woe ; 
Is  it  not  in  his  power  to  go 
From  out  this  misery  and  live? 
A  word  can  do  it 

A  messenger  enters  and  announces 
the  approach  of  two  ambassadors,  one 
from  the  King  of  Portugal,  the  other 
from  the  King  of  Morocco.  They 
enter  and  pay  their  respects  to  the 
King  of  Fez.  They  prove  to  be  Al- 
pbonso  and  Tarudante  themselves. 
The  former  declares  the  object  of  his 
mission  to  be,  that  since  Don  Fernando 
cannot  be  brought  to  consent  to  the 
surrender  of  Ceuta,  the  value  of  that 
city  should  be  estimated,  twice  the 
amount  of  which  the  King  of  Portugal 
offers  for  his  ransom.  This  proposal 
he  makes  in  a  friendly  spirit,  says  Al- 
phonso,  still  speaking  in  his  character 
of  ambassador. 

ALPHONSO. 

Which  if  you  refuse,  with  bolder 
Front  he'll  come  to  set  him  f^ 
For  upon  the  smooth-white  shoulder 
Tender  of  the  labouring  sea, 
Towns  arise  amid  the  water 
Of  a  thousand  war-ships  built, 
And  h^  swears  with  fire  and  slaughter 
Him  to  free,  and  thee  subdue — 
Leaving  all  these  bright  plains  covered 
O'er  with  crimson  blood,  so  that 
What  the  rising  sun  discovered 
Oreen-hned  emeralds  dewy  wet, 
He  will  leave  behind  him  lying 
Bubles  red  when  he  doth  set 

Tarudante  thinks  this  threat  an  in. 
suit  to  the  whole  Moorish  race,  and 
accordingly  takes  up  the  gauntlet.  Not 
to  be  outdone  by  the  Christian  ambas- 
sador in  oriental  boasting,  he  improves 
upon  the  characteristic  fancy  m  the 
last  lines  of  Alphonso's  speech.  Let 
your  King  come  hither,  he  says : — 


TABUDAKTE. 

But  In  a  space 
Shorter  than  ttom.  night  till  mom, 
He  will  see  his  veins*  warm  purple 
Soon  these  verdant  bills  adorn ; 
So  that  even  the  heavens  will  think 
They  must  have  forgot  to  form 
Any  flower  except  the  pink. 

The  two  kings  are  about  settling 
their  dispute  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
arms,  but  are  prevented  by  the  King 
of  Fez,  who,  on  discovering  the  rank 
of  the  pretended  ambassadors,  offers 
them  both  the  hospitality  of  his  court. 
Alphonso  declines  the  proposed  cour- 
tesy, and  says  he  but  waits  the  answer 
to  his  proposal.  It  is  given  very 
promptly  and  very  briefly,  and  is  a 
direct  refusal.  He  then  declares  war, 
and,  as  he  retires,  hopes  soon  to  termi- 
nate his  quarrel  with  Tarudante  in  the 
field.  The  latter  then  decl^s  that 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  the  court  of 
Fez  is  to  claim  the  promised  hand  of 
the  princess,  and  to  bring  her  with 
him  to  Morocco  as  his  affianced  bride. 
The  impending  war  prevents  his  mak- 
ing any  stay  in  Fez,  and  it  is  finally- 
arranged  that  the  princess  is  to  ac- 
company him  escorted  by  a  guard  of 
honour,  the  command  of  which  is  given 
to  her  unhappy  and  despairing  lover 
Muley. 

The  next  scene  represents  a  street 
in  Fez;  Fernando,  now  in  the  last  stage 
of  decrepitude  and  decay,  is  borne  m 
by  Don  Juan,  Brito,  and  some  other 
captives,  and  placed  upon  a  mat  in  the 
sunshine.  Fernando  in  a  gentle  and 
feeble  voice  addresses  them,  and  then 
raising  his  thoughts  to  God,  he  ex- 
presses his  gratitude  to  him  for  the 
common  gifts  of  nature. 

FERNANDO. 

Place  me  here  where  I  can  view, 
With  gladdened  heart  and  will  subdued, 
The  cloudless  light  of  heaven's  pure  blue ; 
O  mighty  Lord  1  so  great  and  good, 
To  thee  what  boundless  thanks  are  due ! 
When  Job,  as  I,  in  anguish  lay, 
He  curses  on  the  day  did  pray, 
But  then  it  was  because  of  sin 
Which  he  had  been  engendered  in; 
But  I,  far  different,  bless  the  day 
For  all  the  graces  Grod  doth  cheer 
Our  hearts  through  it — for  it  is  clear 
That  every  beauteous  roseate  hue, 
And  every  beam  that  gilds  the  blue 
But  living  tongues  of  fire  appear 
To  praise  and  bless  him  without  end.* 


*  This  idea  is  mor«  b«antifally  developed  in  the  Bingolar  play  of  Oalderon, 
'•  The  Purgatory  of  Saint  Patrick,"  a  complete  translation  of  wfaieh,  by  the  present 
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And  the  diamond,  in  whose  presence 

Even  the  loadstone  turns  away 

From  its  beloved  north,  thus  showing 

How  its  true  king  it  doth  obey, 

Is  so  noble,  that  the  treason 

Of  its  lord  it  caimot  hide. 

And  its  hardness,  which  the  burin 

Finds  too  flinty  to  divide, 

Of  its  own  accord  dissolveth 

Into  small  and  shining  dust. 

He  then  proceeds  to  apply  those 
images  in  support  of  his  prayer  to  the 
King,  which  is,  that  he  should  take 
pity  on  hira,  not,  indeed,  by  granting 
him  his  life,  but  by  condemnmg  him 
to  death  in  a  more  expeditious  way 
than  by  the  slow  process  of  neglect 
and  want.  He  has  a  new  series  of 
fancies  to  illustrate  this  part  of  his  ap- 
peal, taken  from  the  resemblance  be- 
tween a  cradle  and  a  coffin ;  but  they 
arc  much  less  poetical  and  more  forced 
than  those  he  nas  already  pfiven.  He 
concludes  by  asking  the  King  that  if 
he  will  not  listen  to  him  through  pity, 
let  him  do  so  through  anger;  and  then 
with  great  ingenuity  draws  an  argu- 
gument  or  illustration  from  all  those 
images  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  address,  he  had  used  for  the  other 
purpose :— - 

If,  through  pity,  thou  dost  slight 
This  request,  let  anger  move  thee. 
Art  thou  a  lion  ?  then  'tis  right. 
That  thou  roar  and  tear  in  pieces 
Him  who  in  thy  wrathful  mood 
Injures,  wroogeth,  and  offends  thee.        • 
Art  thou  an  eagle  ?  then  you  should 
Wound  with  vengeful  beak  and  talons 
Him  who  would  dare  despoil  thy  nest. 
Art  thou  a  dolphin  ?  then  be  herald 
Of  storms  to  move  the  seaman's  breast^ 
How  that  the  sea  this  huge  world  furrows. 
Art  thou  a  kingly  tree  ?  then  show 
Through  all  your  bare  and  naked  branches. 
How  wildly  Time's  dark  tempests  blow — 
The  ministers  who  work  God's  vengeance. 
Art  thou  a  diamond  ?  then  by 
Thy  own  dust  make  deadliest  poison, 
Weary  thyself  out  in  wrath ;  but  I, 
Though  I  suffer  greater  torments. 
Though  I  greater  rigours  see. 
Though  I  weep  still  greater  anguish. 
Though  I  go  through  more  misery. 
Though  I  experience  more  misfortunes. 
Though  I  more  hunger  must  endure. 
Though  my  poor  body  have  no  covering 
But  these  few  rags ;  and  this  impure 
Dungeon  be  still  my  only  dwelling. 
All  for  the  faith  my  soul  derides  ; 
For  it  is  the  sun  that  lights  me. 
For  it  is  the  star  that  guides ! 

All  however  is  in  vain.    The  King  is 
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as  inflexible  as  the  Prince  himself;  no 
change  is  made  in  his  condition,  and 
he  at  length  dies,  the  victim  of  his  own 
hi^h-spirited  sense  of  honour;  with  a 
mmd  unshaken,  and  with  an  heroic 
constancy,  says  Air.  Ticknor,  that  sus- 
tains our  interest  in  his  fate  to  the 
last  extremity.  When  it  is  too  late»  r 
the  Portuguese  army  intended  for  his 
liberation  arrives.  The  news  of  his 
death  has  not  yet  transpired  ;  and 
when  his  ghost  appears  to  Alphonso 
and  Enrique,  the  night  the  army  effect 
a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Fez,  dressed 
in  the  habit  of  the  religious  order  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  with  a  burning 
torch  in  his  hand,  they  are  for  a  time 
ignorant  that  it  is  but  his  shade.  The 
impression  produced  by  this  appari- 
tion, says  Bouterwek,  gives  the  nnish- 
ing  touch  to  the  romantic  pathos  of 
the  foregoing  scenes.  As  Alphonso 
and  Enrique  are  deliberating  on  the 
impending  battle,  a  trumpet  sounds, 
and  the  voice  of  Fernando  is  heard, 
within :-. 

FERN.VNDO. 

Great  Alphonso,  to  the  attack !  war  I  war ! 

ALPHONSO. 

Hear  you  not  these  mingled  voices  breaking 
The  silence,  and  the  swift  sad  night  winds 
waking  ? 

ENRIQUE. 

Yes,  and  with  them,  too,  do  I  hear  the  rattle 
Of  anns  and  trumpets  charging  to  the  battle. 

The  ghost  of  Fernando  then  enters, 
in  the  manner  above  described,  and 
promises  them  the  assistance  of  heaven. 
He  says  he  himself  will  lead  them.— 

And  with  this  flame-bespangled 

Torch,  from  the  streaming  orient  disentan- 
gled. 

Before  the  army  gliding 

Thus  shall  I  go,  the  light  your  footsteps 
guiding : — 

With  their  supernatural  conductor  they 
approach  the  waU9  of  Fez.  On  their 
march  they  interrupt  the  escort  under 
the  command  of  Muley,  and  take  pri- 
soners Tarudante,  the  Princess  Phenix, 
and  Muley  himself.  To  the  sound  of 
mournful  music  they  advance  towards 
the  city,  when  Fernando  disappears, 
telling  them,  with  his  farewell  words, 
still  to  effect  his  liberation.  Als  they 
approach,  the  King  and  his  attendants 
appear  upon  the  walls.  When  the 
death  of  the  Infante  is  announced^  the 
Portuguese    princes  now   understand 
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that  it  was  the  shade  of  their  brother 
they  had  seen,  and  that  his  wishes  were 
to  have  his  mortal  remains  removed 
and  buried  in  a  Christian  temple^  An 
exchange  is  then  made>  the  Moorish 
prisoners  bein^  given  up  for  the  dead 
Dody  of  the  Prmco,  whoso  coffin  i^  let 
down  with  jjreat  reverence  and  solem- 
nity from  the  walls.  The  only  condi- 
tion Alphonso  imposes  is  that  the  King 
would  grant  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage 01  his  daughter  with  Muley>  as  a 
reward  for  his  friendlv  services  towards 
Fernando.  To  this  tfie  Kin^  consents, 
at  the  same  time  granting  freedom  to 
all  the  Christian  slaves  then  in  Fes. 
Then,    as  Alphonso  partly  addresses 


them,  and  partly  Uie  aadienoe^  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  usual  termination  of  Spftniih 
plays,  when  a  short  epilogue  is  gene- 
rally put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
principal  characters ;  tbo  coffin  of  the 
martyred  Prince  is  tenderly  raised 

To  the  •olemn  found  and  iwMt 

Of  trumpet!*  and  tha  druna'  low  moale^ 

and  is  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
late  companions  in  captivity  to  the 
ships.  The  marvellous  condosion  of 
the  whole,  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  by  which 
his  consecrated  remains  are  saved  from 
Moorish  oontaminationy  is  in  full 
ing  with  the  romantic  pathos  and  hi] 
wrought  enthusiasm  of  the  scenes 
lead  to  it. 


8LING8BT  IN   SCOTLAND. 

Carrlfbawn,  Aognit  tSlh,  18AI. 

And  sOy  my  dear  Anthony,  you  want  to  know  what  took  me  to  Scotland.  Now 
I  must  say  that,  according  to  my  notions  of  liberty,  an  honest  gendeman  mayp 
if  the  fancy  takes  him,  exercise  his  powers  of  locomotion  in  any  direction  and  to 
any  extent,  without  being  called  to  account  either  by  impertinent  strangers  or 
inquisitive  friends.  How  know  you,  Mr.  Poplar,  wliat  reason  I  may  have  for 
touring  ?  I  may  be  bilious,  or  splenetic,  or  dys])eptic.  I  may  bo  wrons  in  my 
liver,  or,  worse  still,  in  my  heart — (Heigh  ho  !  Anthony,  you  know  noUiing  (x 
this  derangement).  Lict  me  tell  you,  that  ibr  an  atrabilarious  man  who  sits 
much  over  his  books,  there  is  nothing  of  such  ri'cnperativc  efficacy  as  travel ; 
insomuch  that  the  learned  Uh.'isis,  in  his  second  tract,  prescribeth  *'  Mntara  de 
loco  in  locum,  itinera  ct  voiagia  longa  ct  indctorminata,  et  hospitarc  in  diverris 
diversoriis  ;*'  and  entirely  with  this  agrccth  the  groat  physician  Celsus«  who  en- 
joineth  to  the  niehmcholick,  *' Variuin  vitue  genus;"  and,  to  live  sometimes  in 
the  country  and  sometimes  in  the  city.  Then,  again,  if  the  disease  be  love- 
melancholy,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  travel.  The  worthy  Savonarola 
declares  his  conviction  on  this  head,  to  say  nothing  of  the  highest  of  all  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  I  mean,  of  course,  Ovid,  who  took  a  tour  all  the  way  to 
Athens  (as  did  likewise  that  other  master  of  the  art  of  love^  Propertius),  as  an 
antidote  to  the  tender  passion ; — 

••  Magnum  iter  ad  doctac  proflrlMi  rogor  Athcnu, 
Ut  me  lunfca  grarl  lolTat  ami  ire  via.** 

How  know  you,  Mr.  Pofilar,  that  I  may  not  have  gone  gadding^  not  by  reason 
of  any  distemiKT  of  mind  or  body,  but  nit  her  from  being  uncommonly  well  in 
both, — '*  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano," — the  ver}'  best  possible  case  for  a  man  to  be 
in  who  wishes  to  enjoy  travel  and  be  stimulat(*(l  and  charmed  with  variety.  And 
as  that  delectable  old  rolling-stone,  Fynes  Moristm,  says,  somewhere,  **  Peregrin 
nation  charms  our  senses  with  such  unspeiikable  and  sweet  variety,  that  some 
count  him  unhappy  that  never  travelled,  and  pity  his  case  that,  from  his  cradle 
to  his  ohl  age,  beholds  the  same  still — still,  still  the  same,  the  same." 

Well,  Anthony,  I  fear  that  you  will  Ih'  scarce  satisfie<l  with  my  reserve  touch- 
ing my  touring ;  and  I  think  I  hear  you  pressing  me,  as  Puins'  did  the  fat  old 
knight  at  the  lioar*s  Head,  in  Eastcheap— '*  Come,  your  reason.  Jack,  your 
reason  ?*' 

Now  I  might  answer  you  as'Falstaff  did  iiis  interrogator, — "  What,  upon  com- 
pulsion? No,  were  I  at  the  strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would 
not  tiill  you  on  compulsion.  Give  vou  a  reason  on  comimlsion  !  If  reasons  were 
as  plenty  as  blacklH'rries  1  would  give  no  man  a  n?JLson  on  compulsion.*' 

Well,  then,  as  I  have  reduced  you  to  a  proper  state  of  submission,  yy 
know  all  about  it  in  a  trice.     The  cause  of  my  ramblinff  arose  in  this  ] 


yon  shall 
this  manner. 
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But  I  must  refit  my  fingers  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  shall  tell  you  on  another 
sheet  of  paper. 

'*  For  mercy's  sake,  my  dear  Bridget,  do  step  down  stairs  and  find  out  what 
is  the  matter.  Pluto  is  barking  as  if  the  house  were  beset  with  thieves.  Hollo! 
there  goes  the  hall  bell — ^make  haste  or  the  wire  will  be  snapped  in  pieces.  In 
the  name  of  wonder  who  can  be  coming  here  at  this  time  of  night  ?" 

Bridget  was  soon  at  the  door,  and  having  interrogated  the  person  outside,  she 
proceeded  to  open  it.  By  the  time  I  came  down,  for  I  had  just  retired  to  my 
oed-room  for  the  night,  two  figures  stood  in  the  hall,  and,  as  1  broug^ht  the  light 
of  my  taper  to  bear  on  them,  I  discovered  they  were  no  others  than  Jack  Bishop 
and  my  cousin  Absalom  Freke. 

'' In  heaven's  name.  Jack,"  said  I,  ^'what  is  all  this  about?  No  one  ill  I 
trust  ?    Nothing  wrong,  eh  ?" 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Jonathan,"  said  Jack,  with  an  affectation  of  mock  solemnity 
that  at  once  reassured  me.  *'  Compose  yourself — do  now — there' s  a  good  soul." 

''  Absalom,"  said  I  to  his  companion,  <*  will  you  condescend  to  inform  me  to 
what  I  am  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this  very  seasonable  visit  ?" 

"Don't  say  a  word  about  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Jack,  anticipating  the 
answer  of  the  other.  '<  We  are  always  ready  to  oblige  you,  and  should  not  have 
minded  dropping  in  if  it  were  midnight." 

I  saw  it  was  hopeless  to  make  Jack  explain  himself  till  it  should  be  his  own 
good  pleasure  to  do  so  ;  I  accordingly  led  the  way  to  the  parlour. 

**  In  the  first  place,  Jonathan,  be  so  good  as  to  get  us  a  glass  of  cherry  brandy, 
for  I  assure  you  these  summer  nights  are  very  chilly,  and  we  intercepted  a  most 
unreasonable  amount  of  dew,  which  might  have  been  very  useful  to  the  earth,  but 
was  quite  thrown  away  upon  us." 

"By  the  way,  Jonathan,"  added  Absalom,  " you  may  as  well  take  off  your 
night-cap,  for  I  guess  you  are  not  likely  to  make  much  use  of  it  for  some  time. 
We  have  no  objection,  however,  to  your  rohe  de  chambre  at  present." 

I  placed  the  liqueur  on  the  table,  when  Jack  helped  himself,  and  bobbed- 
nobbed  Absalom,  which  the  other  returned  with  inimitable  coolness.  Seeing  my 
patience  nearly  worn  out,  Bishop  opened  the  matter  of  his  visit. 

"  Do  you  chance  to  have  a  change  of  linen  in  the  house  ?" 

"  And  a  second  pair  of — ahem — unutterables  ?"  added  Absalom. 

**  I  have  both.  Pray,  gentlemen,  have  you  any  particular  desire  to  take  an 
inventory  of  my  wardrobe  ?  If  you  are  in  want  of  anything  of  that  sort,  or  an 
old  rackcomb,  or  tooth-brush,  I  shall  be  happy  to  accommodate  you." 

"  Come,  Jack,"  said  Absalom,  "  you  must  not  try  Jonathan  too  far.  Tell  him 
at  once  what  brought  us." 

**  Well  then,  Jonathan,  we  merely  turned  in  to  ask  you  to  step  up  to  town 
with  us  to-night  in  the  mail.  Nay,  hear  me  out,  my  dear  fellow.  You  must 
know  that  Absalom  and  I  have  made  up  our  minds  to  have  a  run  through  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  and  we  cannot  possibly  go  without  you.  The  Ariel  sails  to^ 
morrow  at  noon,  so  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Bridget  will  put  a  few  neces- 
saries in  your  bag  while  you  dress  yourself  for  the  journey." 

'*  And  then  we  shall  have  half-an-hour  or  so  to  discuss  our  arrangements  over 
a  glass  of  toddy  and  a  cigar,"  added  Absalom. 

Were  I  disposed  to  resist  I  should  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  do  so  effec- 
tually ;  but  in  truth  the  proposition  chimed  in  agreeably  enough  with  my  own 
inclinations.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  pack  my  bag  and  put  me  in  travelling 
order ;  in  the  same  time  a  cheerful  fire  was  kindled  in  the  grate,  whereon  a 
small  copper  kettle  commenced  to  sing  most  pleasingly,  and  on  my  return  to  the 
room  we  sat  down  to  business. 

"Now  listen  to  our  arrangements,"  said  Bishop.  "Absalom  here,  who  is  a 
mighty  traveller  by  sea  and  land,  and  has  a  wonderful  genius  for  topography 
and  accounts,  shall  be  purse-bearer  and  cicerone.  He  shall  have  unumited 
powers — fiscal  and  geographical ;  he  shall  discourse  hosts  and  hostesses ;  reason 
with  waiters;  coax  chambermaids  to  take  the  best  care  of  us  by  night ;  he  shall 
prescribe  our  routes — dictate  our  outgoings  and  incomings — project  our  dinners, 
--and  pay  our  bills " 

"  And  in  consideration  of  these  manifold  services,"  said  Absalom,  "he  is  t^ 
travel  free  of  all  charges  and  expenses." 
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**  I  said  not  that,  Absalom — I  said  not  that/'  cried  Jack  Bishop,  laughing ; 
"but  I  said  that  you  wore  to  carry  the  purse  and  settle  the  accounts." 

"  And  that/'  added  1,  **  with  a  little  good  manag:ement  on  his  part*  will  be*  I 
suppose,  much  the  same  thing.     Well,  what  is  to  be  your  office,  Jack?** 

"  Oh,  as  for  me,  you  see  1  shall  have  a  world  of  things  to  do.  I  shall  hare  to 
inini:iter  to  the  delectation  of  all  parties;  I  shall  put  myself  m  ra/i/>orf  with 
everything  which  may  afTord  pleasure ;  I  shall  say  a  great  many  good  things,  and 
cat  a  great  many  good  tilings  ;  1  shall  have  a  bright  look>out  for  all  beautiful 
objects  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate ;  I  shall  sing  songs,  toll  stories,  and  do 
my  share  of  the  llirting  with  any  sentimental  young  ladies  whom  Heaven  shall 
be  pleased  to  throw  in  our  way.  I  shall  have  a  terrible  hard  task  of  it» 
shan't  I  ?" 

**  And  now,  Jonathan,"  said  Absalom,  "hear  your  vocation." 

•'  Well,"  said  Bishop,  "  in  the  first  place,  you  are  to  bo  our  reporter." 

"  There  can  be  no  vocation  more  honourable,"  said  I,  "  and  I  accept  it  with 
pride.  Some  of  the  choicest  spirits,  the  most  genial,  the  most  sodal,  the  best 
mformed  men,  and  the  most  agreeable  companions  I  have  ever  mot,  belonged  to 
the  fourth  estate." 

"You  sa^  true,  Jonathan,  and  you  must  take  care  to  approve  yourself  worthj 
of  your  position.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  take  down  all  the  good  things  /say, 
and  all  the  wise  things  that  Absalom  says.  If  you  say  anything  foolish  yourself, 
you  may  in  your  discretion  omit  it.  You  must  give  some  pretty  descriptions  of 
the  country — a  touch  here  and  there — a  light  and  a  shade,  a  rock,  or  a  tree,  or 
a  cascade ;  but  remember  that  you  are  not  to  write  a  tour-book,  but  a  tran. 
script  of  our  sensations,  our  impressions,  our  moralisings  upon  all  we  see;  be- 
sides, if  you  find  yourself '  i'  the  vein,'  you  may  now  and  then  tag  a  few  rhymes 
together,  or  knock  off  a  song,  and  if  I'm  in  force,  I  shall  sing  it,  and  Absalom 
shall  do  audience  and  applaud." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  friends,  I  think  the  arrangements  are  admirable.  So 
now  let  us  drink  a  bumper  to  our  happy  wanderings,  before  we  start  to  meet  the 
mail." 

Thus  it  was,  dear  Anthony,  that  I  set  out  for  tho  Highlands  upon  as  short 
notice  and  as  scant  preparation  as  even  Yorick  had  for  his  sentimental  Jonrney. 
We  all  endeavourctl  to  discharge  the  parts  assigned  to  us  as  best  we  mignt.  The 
shortcomings  of  each  were,  however,  made  up  by  the  willing  aid  of  the  others  ; 
and  we  have  nmch  to  look  back  to  with  pleasure.  We  each  jotted  down  what- 
ever occurrc<l  to  him  iluring  the  day,  and  compared  notes  in  the  evening.  Thus 
we  oi\en  were  able  to  sec  the  same  object  in  dilFerent  lights,  according  to  onr 
several  tastes  and  habits  of  thought.  My  duty  was  to  collect  the  opinions  of  all, 
and  preserve  the  record  of  our  transactions  ;  and  as  I  am  in  a  communicative 
vein,  I  may  as  well  give  you  a  peep  at  them.  I  find  our  first  day's  touring 
thrown  into  a  dnmiatic  form  as  follows  :— 

Svetu't  Crianlarich  Inn,  VERrasuiiiE,  10  o\'locJt,  p.  m,  A  room  up  stairs.  The 
tourUts  are  seated  at  a  tabic  covered  irith  a  dirty  cloth,  whereon  are  the  rsm- 
nauts  of  a  demolished  siipjter  of  ham  rushers,  a  plate  ofhannocks,  a  bottle  of 
urhiikey,  ^yc. 

Bishop  (rises  and  hobbles  over  to  the  fire). — Ech,  sirs,  how  my  banes  ache  I 
gin  I  had  anither  mile  to  gang  I  doubt  they  wad  na  hac  carried  me.  Pshaw  I 
this  comes  of  having  an  ovcrtiue  car.  Here  I  am  not  twelve  hours  in  these 
Highlauils,  and  I  have  contracted  the  brogue  incurably.  Poke  up  the  peat, 
Absalom,  like  a  goud  youth,  and  let  us  have  a  wc<'  bit  licht. 

AnsALOM. —  My  bones  are  well  enough,  but  my  jaws  are  aching  consumcdly; 
tough  work  that  lle:«h. grinding,  Jonathan. 

Slinoa^hy. — Why,  rather  so.  That  hog  must  have  been  a  sturdy  fellow  in 
his  day.     I  can  now  form  some  notion  of  the  softness  of  pig  iron. 

BiKiiup. — I  have  a  stning  Mispicion,  could  we  get  at  uis  pedigree,  he  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  very  C  \dydvniun  I>oar  that  Meleagur  kiUe<l. 

AnsAi^M. — Oh,  what  a  barban>us  pun.  Come,  hll  your  glasses,  and  let  me 
hear  what  you  think  of  the  Highlands.   What  have  you  on  vour  notes,  Jonathan. 

SuNosnv  (rptidt\ — DumWirton,  Balloch,  Loch  I^mond,  Ardvoirlich«  Glen- 

och. 

Absalom — Dumbarton  Rock  ha?  peculiar  intert>t  for  Iri^hmen.    A  Teraoious 
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legend  declares  that  St.  Patrick,  after  preaching  with  great  success  through  the 
surrounding  country,  was  sailing  down  the  Clyde  to  his  native  district,  when  the 
evil  genii  of  the  place  spied  him  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  "  There  goes  that  canting  monk,  Patrick  the  Psalm-singer,  said  one,  "  kid- 
napping every  soul  he  meets  from  us."  "  FUng  a  wave  over  him,"  said  another, 
"and  wash  him  down  into  the  lee-scuppers."  "  Catch  the  biJd-headed  gaberlunzie 
up  in  a  guffaw  of  wind,  and  pitch  him  into  the  water,"  said  a  third.  '*  Fling 
down  a  rock  upon  the  ship,"  said  a  fourth,  **  and  sink  him  and  his  crew  to  the 
."  This  last  proposition  took  the  fancy  of  the  company  mightily ;  so  they 
whipped  the  top  off  tne  hill  as  easily  as  you'd  snap  a  man's  bonnet  off  his  pow, 
and  down  they  hurled  it  at  the  little  vessel.  They  were  capital  fellows  at  throw, 
ing ;  but  holy  hands  were  watching  to  turn  the  rock  aside,  and  it  fell  short  of 
the  ship  and  flopped  into  the  water,  where  you  saw  one-half  of  it  rising  above 
the  tide  near  Dumbarton. 

Bishop. — At  all  events  'tis  a  picturesque  rock,  and  rises  with  a  fine  effect 
from  the  Clyde.  He  must  have  bijen  a  daring  fellow,  that  Crawford,  who  scaled 
it  by  night.  Ay,  and  it  is  worth  while  scaling  it  now  in  the  day  time  for  the 
fine  view  one  gets  from  its  summit — the  Clyde,  the  vale  of  the  Leven,  the  hills 
of  Arrochar,  and  Ben  Lomond  ;  but,  pass  on,  the  town  is  not  worth  speaking 
of.  There  are  some  fine  reaches  along  the  Leven,  and  it  is  worthy  of  being 
celebrated  by  better  lines  than  those  of  SmoUet. 

Absalom. — I  must  say  that  the  Leven  appeared  highly  interesting  just  at  the 
spot  where  we  saw  a  couple  of  dozen  young  lassies  washing  clothes  in  its  stream^ 
with  their  garments  tucked  up  tidily  about  them. 

Bishop. — Poaching  on  my  manor,  Absalom  I  Be  so  good  as  to  confine  your« 
self  to  your  own  dut'^s.     What  next,  Jonathan  ? 

Slinosbt. — From  x)umbarton  by  railway  to  Balloch. 

Bishop. — Pasb  all  that  over,  Jonathan.  Railways  are  the  bane  of  all  sight- 
seeing tourists.  They  are  very  well  to  transport  you  from  place  to  place,  but 
the  interval  is  all  a  blank.  Cuttings  that  shut  out  the  scenery  from  your  view^ 
while,  when  you  do  get  a  glimpse  of  the  country,  it  seems  fleeing  awf^  from 
you — trees,  hills,  streams,  and  houses  all  hurrying  by  without  leaving  one  lasting 
impression  on  the  memory.  Whistling,  screaming,  snorting,  and  pufiing  of  the 
engine  ;  rattling  and  swaying  of  the  carriages  ;  helter-skelter,  hurry,  and  con- 
fusion banish  all  contemplation  and  musing.     Now  for  Loch  Lomond. 

SusGSBY  (reads) **The  bright  sun  of  a  lovely  fervid  summer  day  shone  down 

upon  us  as  we  stepped  on  board  the  vessel  that  traverses  daily  the  Queen  of 
Scottish  Lakes.  What  pen  shall  describe  its  beauties,  what  eye  could  weary  of 
its  ever- varying  charms  I  as  we  clove  the  ample  expanse  of  its  southern  waters — " 

Bishop. — Well,  well,  my  dear  Jonathan,  I  make  no  doubt  you  have  written 
a  very  glowing  description,  but  we  will  not  trouble  you  for  it  just  at  present ; 
but  tell  us  briefly  what  you  think  of  it. 

Slinosbt. — I'think  that,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  has  a  mass  and  variety  of  beauties 
crowded  on  its  bosom  and  along  its  shores  that  render  it  surpassingV  beautifuL 
An  epitome  of  all  that  is  sublime,  bold,  and  grand,  of  all  that  is  peaceral,  softy  and 
rich,  it  reminds  one  of  the  congregated  images  of  natural  loveliness  which 
Hogg  has  grouped  together  with  such  poetic  splendour  in  his  exquisite  legend 
of  Kflmeny,  in  the  "Queen's  Wake": — 

"  She  saw  a  son  on  a  summer  sky, 
And  clouds  of  amber  sailing  by ; 
A  lovely  land  beneath  her  ky, 
And  that  land  had  glens  and  mountauis  gray ; 
And  that  land  had  valleys,  and  hoary  piles, 
And  marled  seas,  and  a  thousand  iales. 
Its  fields  were  speckled,  its  forests  green, 
And  its  lakes  were  all  of  the  dazzling  sheen, 
Like  magic  mirrors,  where  slumbering  lay 
The  sun,  and  the  sky,  and  the  cloudlet  gray. 
Which  heaved,  and  trembled,  and  gently  swung, 
On  every  shore  they  seemed  to  be  hung ; 
For  there  they  were  seen  on  their  downward  plain, 
A  thousand  times  and  a  thousand  again ; 
In  winding  lake  and  pladd  firth. 
Like  peaceful  heavens  in  the  bosom  of  earth.** 
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Bisnop. — Well,  what  say  you,  Absalom.  You  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  tiie 
world  in  your  day.     How  has  Loch  Lomond  afiected  you  ? 

Adsaloi. — It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  it,  and,  therefore!  my 
fedin^'s  have  not  the  vividness  of  a  first  impression  as  your's  and  Jonathan's 
have,  but  they  are,  perhaps,  not  the  less  just  on  that  account.  Loch  Lomondi 
is,  beyond  all  question,  a  superb  sheet  of  water,  and  rich  in  all  the  acocssoriea 
of  tine  scenery;  yet,  somehow,  I  cannot  help  feelin^r  that  the  vastncss  of  the 
scene  rather  diminishes  the  general  efiect.  1  he  mind  is  forced  to  wander  fh>m 
shore  to  shore,  and  thus  takes  in  the  picture  in  detail,  but  is  not  able  to  gnsp 
all  its  features  in  one  panoramic  view.  In  this  respect  I  think  the  more  con- 
densed field  of  vision  which  our  own  KiUarney  Lakes  present  ^ves  them  a  great 
advantage  over  the  Scottish  Queen. 

Bishop. — I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Absalom.  It  is  true,  that  like  the  mat 
mosaics  in  St.  Peter's,  you  must  not  scan  each  spot  separately,  or  you  will  nare 
no  sense  of  the  beauty  and  form  of  the  mass ;  but  once  get  at  the  proper  povU 
de  vue,  and  the  magnitude  adds  to  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  picture. 

Slingsdt This  is  a  ver}-  debateable  question ;  and  great  names  nave  ranged 

themselves  on  cither  side.  Wordsworth,  whose  profound  knowledge  ofnatOTB 
and  keen  appreciation  of  her  l)eauties  all  will  acknowledge,  thinks  with  Bishop; 
while  Prufosor  Wilson,  an  authority  little  inferior,  has  broken  a  lance  with  tM 
Bard  of  Kydal  on  this  point,  and,  a.s  many  consider,  very  successfully.  Thers 
was  an  American  gentleman  on  boanl  to-day,  whose  opmion  may  be  esteemed 
unprejudiced.  lie  lias  just  been  at  Ejllamey,  and  gives  it  deciciedly  the  pre- 
ference. 

Absalom. — I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  that  the  English  and  the  foreigners  who 
visit  England  in  such  numbers  annually  would  come  and  see  the  bcanties  of 
our  lovely  Ireland.  I  have  never  vet  known  a  man  who  had  seen  Killamey  or 
the  county  Wieklow  express  himself  disappointed.  Well,  Jonathan^  what  more 
have  you  jotted  down  ? 

Slinosby  restunes  his  reading  :— 

"  *  It  is  a  beauteous  e\*eDing,  calm  and  free ; 
The  holy  time  is  quiet,  aa  a  nun 
BroathleM  with  a«loration  ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  siukiiig  down  in  its  tranquillity ; 
The  geutleness  of  heaven  brouds  o'er  the  sea,* 

as  we  step  ashore  at  Glonfalloch.  The  moon  shines  out  with  a  mild  lustre^  re- 
placing the  fading  splendour  of  the  vanishing  sunbeams.  "We  hold  a  eounol  of 
war.  Shall  we  8to{)»shall  we  go  on,  and  whither  ?  Killin,  our  originally  in- 
tended resting-place,  is  too  far  distant  for  (KHlestrians  to  reach  to-mght;  Ab- 
salom is  imi>erious,  and  refuses  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  car." 

Bishop. — Ay,  that  he  was,  Jonathan,  though  there  were  two  voices  against  him. 

Slingsbt,  resumini( : — "  So  we  took  up  our  baggage,  and  slinging  it  upon  a 
stick  between  us,  prefi^rred  to  breast  the  steep  roiid  that  wound  up  the  hill  of 
Glenfalloch,  having  a  iive -miles  march  before  us,  to  the  inn  of  Criamarich." 

Absalom. — It  was  a  plea^^ant  walk,  though  the  iu^cent  was  somewhat  steep; 
but  the  moon  shone  down  through  the  mists  of  night  on  thu  wooded  and  rociy 
pass ;  and  tlie  river,  running  along  u|)on  our  right,  made  sweet  music  in  the 
gloaming. 

Bishop. — Jonathan,  make  a  memorandum  that  Absalom,  in  virtue  of  his  office 
of  cicerone,  stalked  on  before,  by  way  of  showing  us  the  road,  and  left  the 
baggage  to  you  and  me  to  carr}'.     No  wonder  he  found  it  a  pleasant  walk. 

Slin(;sdy Mem.  also  that  Jack  Bishop  contrived  continually  to  slide  the 

afori'said  baggage  along  the  stick,  from  his  own  side,  till  he  transferred  three- 
lburth>  of  the  load  to  mo. 

Bishop. — A  sliinder,  Absahmi — n  vile  slander  ;  but  let  it  pass.  Iloweveri  we 
contrivfd  to  cross  the  moor,  and  housed  ourselves  in  this  way.sidc  inn,  and  have 
^efrL•^he^l  (uirselves  upon  the  tlesh  of  a  venerable  patriart*hal  boar,  cereal  paste- 
board, called  bannocks,  and  blazing  hot  whiskey,  with  the  true  smell  and  tuvour 
of  the  peat  u{M)n  it. 

Absalom. — Now,  Jaek,  what  have  you  done  to-day  in  your  vocation? 

Bishop — Well,  let  me  see.    Why,  I  philuduphlscd  aud  moralim^.    I  etudiod 

a  And  maouers. 
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Slingsbt. — Girls  and  gallantry,  I  rather  think.  Jack.  Why,  you  kept  flut- 
tering about  from  lass  to  lass  on  board  the  packet,  like  a  butterfly  amongst  flowers. 

Bishop Nay,  Jonathan,  you  overrate  my  poor  abilities.     First,  I  tried  to 

sentimentalize  a  little  with  that  sweet  girl  with  the  pink  bonnet  and  the  blue 
eyes ;  but  it  was  no  go.  She  was  tout  eprise  of  that  frank,  handsome  young 
mUitaire  ;  and  as  it  was  evidently  a  genuine  affaire  du  coeur,  I  withdrew  to  a  reve- 
rent distance.  God  forbid  that,  in  sport  or  earnest,  I  should  meddle  in  such 
matters. 

Absalom Well,  what  of  the  two  sunburnt  beauties  in  the  straw  hats? 

Bishop. — Ay,  two ;  that  was  the  difficulty.  One  of  them  was  decidedly  de 
trop ;  and  I  threw  out  a  signal  of  distress  to  Jonathan,  who  came  to  the  rescue. 

OLINOSBT A  very  conversible  young  lady  from  Edinburgh,  who  entertained 

me  much  with  descriptions  of  society  in  the  two  great  cities  of  Scotland.  I  wa» 
particularly  amused  by  her  account  of  the  jealousy  with  which  they  regard  each 
other.  The  Edinburghers  aflect  all  the  airs  of  aristocracy,  and  look  down  on  the 
vulgar,  trading  people  of  Glasgow,  with  their  horrid,  bustling,  noisy,  dirty  streets, 
and  their  mechanical  habits.  The  worthy  citizens  of  Glasgow  return  the  kind, 
ness  tenfold ;  and  bless  God  that  they  are  not  proud  and  poor,  idle  and  indo* 
lent — that  their  public  buildings  are  not  empty,  their  squares  desolate,  and  their 
town  as  silent,  solitary,  and  untenanted  as  a  city  of  the  dead. 

Bishop. — Well,  my  friend  was  a  painter,  and  a  bit  of  a  poetess  tooy  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  eloquent  felicity  of  her  descriptions  of  the  lovely  scenery  througn 
which  we  passed.  Her  father,  she  told  me,  is  a  professional  man  in  Edinburgh^ 
and  his  position  has  made  him  intimate  with  many  of  the  celebrities  of  modem 
Athens — Wilson  and  the  Chamberses,  Alison,  and  others.  I  assure  you  she 
sketched  their  physique  and  morale  with  great  liveliness  and  fidelity. 

Absalom. — ^but  what  became  of  Little  Pink-bonpet  ? 

SLiNGSBT.-^Ah  1  we  lost  her  at  Inversnaid.  From  what  I  could  collect,  she 
lives  somewhere  up  thereabouts ;  and  the  young  man,  I  imagine,  was  seeing  her 
so  far  towards  her  highland  home.  I  chanced  to  see  a  very  tender  leave-taking 
as  I  was  looking  at  the  waterfall  beyond  the  inn  ;  I  thought  she  would  have 
wept  as  the  young  man  touched  her  brow  with  his  lips  $  but  he  said  cheerily, 
^'  Come,  dear  Emmeline,  no  sighing  or  tears ;  we'll  meet  soon  again,  you  know.** 

Bishop. — That's  the  right  way  to  settle  these  matters,  depend  upon  it.  A 
hopeflil  heart,  and  a  smiling  face,  and  no  snivelling,  Jonathan. 

Slingsbt I  think  so,  too ;  and  here's  a  song  thereupon,  which  I  put  together 

in  the  packet. 

Bishop. — Let's  read  it,  Jonathan.  All  right;  come»  now  £ir  aa  imprompta 
air — Absalom,  pay  attention^  and  be  ready  to  applaud* 

tm 

Give  me  not  thy  sighs  at  partings 

True-loved  Emmeline ; 
Let  no  tear.drop,  sadlv  8tartin|^ 

Dim  those  eyes  oi  thine« 
Sighs  and  tears  may  suit  those  ever. 
Who  hopeless  meet  and  hopeless  sever ; 
But  grief  and  gloom  shoula  darken,  never^ 
O'er  those  who  love  as  w^ 

Emmeline  I 
O'er  those  who  love  as  wo. 

XI. 

Let  thy  sonny  eyes  discover 

Love's  trustful  sweetness  now^ 
As  my  lips  bend  fondly  over 

To  touch  thy  bright  fair  brow. 
Smiles  and  vows,  breathed  low  and  sweet, 
Not  sighs  and  sorrowing  tears,  should  greet 
Those  who  part,  and  hope  to  meet 

With  hearts  unchanged  as  our^ 

Emmeline  1 
With  hearts  unchanged  as  ours. 
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AviALOM. — Bi*avo»  Juck  !  you  have  certainly  extemporised  a  y&y 
ti'r.  Ill  the  &»t  place,  it  has  no  particular  mclcKlv,  \rhica  \a  a  great  advaDUge 
ill  iiKtiia^in»  the  wonid  ;  and  n«)xt,  no  two  phrases  in  the  music  are  NmilaTf  which 
t\  iilt-iiccs  tcrtility  ot* genius  and  a  free<lom  oi'coin]x>sition.  And  noWt  let  vs  all 
Vj  bc'dy  for  \ic  mikst  be  astir  early  in  the  morning. 


**  Mury !  Jeanie!  Ma^fficI  Annie  I  or  whatever  is  your  namCf  como  here,  girl ; 
dou't  be  Vrightencii,  I  only  want  a  tub  of  water  I"    ' 

'Tw;\s  the  voice  of  Absalom  ringing  through  the  lonely  inn  of  CriaDlarjch. 
lU^iop  and  I>  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  were  up  in  a  moment ;  and  Id  a 
n*HSi>nable  time  we  were  all  assembled  in  the  room  where  we  supped  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening. 

*'^ow/'  said  Absalom,  "wc  breakfast  atLuib;  so  look  8harp«  for  time  ii 
predous." 

*<  And  how  far  oiF  may  that  desirable  locality  be  ?*'  asked  Jack. 

"  Just  seven  miles  and  a  bittock,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  have  b(«n  prowGiig 
about  the  Ftablc-yard,  and  have  negotiated  the  hire  of  a  nuirket-car  and  a  bare- 
legped  gillie  to  drive  the  pony." 

''lias  the  car  springs,  Absalom?"  asked  Bishop;  "  for  look,  if  it  has  not»  I 
would  pref<'r  to  walk.     In  the  one  case;  you  may  get  a  blister  on  your  foot         * 

<'Butin  the  other,"  siiid  I,  finishing  the  sentence  reputably,  "your  whole 
body  is  in  danger  uf  being  reduced  to  a  gelatinous  substance." 

"  It  is  r.-ertiunly  elevated  on  (vrtain  pieces  of  rigid  iron,  which  may  be 
denominated  springs  by  courtesy  ;  but  nevermind,  it  will  give  you  all  the  better 
appetite." 

J'liis  matter  being  arranged,  and  the  rashers  of  the  Calydonian  boar  paid  for, 
we  clambercfl  into  the  cart,  Absidom  and  the  gillie  in  the  front,  and  Bishop  and 
mys(flf  in  the  liiiifirr  part,  seated  on  chairs  and  smoking  cigars;  andeowe 
jogged  along,  iit  first  slowly,  till  the  pace  of  the  poney  was  somewhat  accelerated 
by  the  ineeHHant  pnKlrlings  of  Absalom's  walking-stick.  Traversing  a  wild 
Htrt'teh  iA'  hiiid,  we  soon  came  in  sight  of  Loch  Dochart,  Iving  beneath  us  to  the 
left,  wliih*  tint  Braes  of  Bal(]iiliid<ler  rose  high  on  the  rigfit  in  the  distancey  and 
nenrer  still  the  lof)y  Beiimore.  Bishop  was  in  excellent  force,  and  contrived  to 
amuse  himself  with  the  siiiiplirity  of  our  rustic  charioteer,  who  detailed  to  him 
the  wonders  of  the  moving  island  of  Loch  Dochart ;  and  so,  in  due  time^  we 
reached  our  destination. 

When  we  had  breakfasted,  Absalom  spread  out  his  chart  upon  the  table,  and 
thus  delivered  himself:— 

''Now,  gentlemen,  commences  our  pedestrian  performance ;  I  shall  arrange 
with  the  hostess  to  forward  our  baggage  to  Aberfeldy,  which  we  must  reach  to- 
night. It  is  just  ei|j;ht  miles  to  Kitlin ;  thence  we  shall  proceed  along  the  shore  of 
I^x'h  Tav,  which  will  aifunl  us  a  delectable  ramble  of  some  sixteen  miles  mora 
to  Kenmore,  from  which  Aberfeldy  is  but  six  miles  distant." 

"That  is  to  say,"  said  Bishop,  **  my  good  Absalom,  you  prescribe  to  us  a 
stroll  of  some  thirty  miles ;  well,  we  shall  have  good  appetites  for  supper.  Pray 
when  do  you  jiropose  that  we  shall  dine?" 

**  As  to  dinner,"  n-plied  Absalom  dictatorially,  **I  would  have  you  to  undei^ 
stand  that,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  I  do  not  mean  that  yon  shall 
indulge  in  nny  such  absurdity.     It  is  a  meal  particularly  to  be  eschewed-^-^" 

'<I  would  rather  hear  you  say  cAeicee/,"  interjected  Jack,  with  mournful  comi- 
cality. 

"  Particularly  avoided,  I  say,"  continued  the  other,  *•  by  the  pedcstriany  inas* 
much  as  it  knocks  up  his  marching  powers  for  the  rest  oi  the  day ;  but  I  shall 
allow  you  a  niudrrate  roadside  relection,  in  the  way  of  a  sandwich,  with  which  I 
shall  take  care  our  u  or  thy  host  s^  shall  supply  us.  You  have  got  aqua  vita  in 
your  fla>ks,  and  springs  shall  not  Im*  wanting  among  the  hills  to  contribute  the 
iifjunf'.ittuH'i.  And  now  jjrasp  your  sticks,  lling  your  plaids  across  your  shoulderti 
and  be  trud;iing,  fur  it  is  near  nine  o'clock." 

Oil' wc  started  at  a  good  round  {)ace  and  in  high  spirits.  The  day  was  as  de- 
L'ghtful  as  heart  ronlil  wish  ;  warm  and  sunnv,  yet  tempered  with  tlie  fresh 
breezes  from  the  mountain.     Before  long  our  plaid's  became  rather  burthcnsome 
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to  us,  and  Bishop  and  myself  began  to  regret  that  we  had  not  sent  them  with  our 
baggage. 

*'  You  would  have  done  very  foolishly,"  said  Absalom,  **  they  may  be  a  little 
troublesome  just  now,  but  depend  upon  it  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  them  when 
the  evening  is  coming.  But  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  comical  did  any  one  ever 
see  plaids  put  on  in  such  fashion  ?  Why  Jonathan  you  have  wrapped  yours  round 
you  for  all  the  world  as  an  old  woman  would  put  on  a  cloak ;  and,  look  there  at 
Bishop,  one  end  flung  over  his  shoulder  and  the  other  trailing  along  the  road  as 
an  Irishman  drags  his  coat  through  a  fair  when  he  is  looking  for  a  nght." 

Hereupon  Absalom  took  upon  himself  to  hush  us,  and  seizmg  me  he  proceeded 
to  wind  the  scarf  over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  opposite  arm,  and  then  round 
the  waist,  and  then  in  some  other  direction,  till  he  nad  me  swathed  up  as  neatly 
as  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Bishop  watched  the  operation  with  an  ominous  silence 
and  a  discontented  look,  and  as  Absalom  approached  him  he  started  back  with  a 
refractory  gesture. 

'*  Haud  aff  your  bans  frae  me,  mon,  I  tell  ye.  Hand  aff  your  hans-^may  the 
muckle  deil  flee  awa'  wi'  me  ^n  I'se  let  ye  wind  all  that  wool  about  me — do 
ye  tak  me  for  an  auld  wife's  spmdle  ?  Na,  na,  ye  maun  e'en  let  me  gae  my  ain 
gaet." 

While  Absalom  and  Bishop  were  disputing  this  point  with  peculiar  pertinacity, 
an  old  highland  shepherd  came  up  towards  us  on  his  way  to  Luib.  ^  He  was  a 
spare,  hale,  hardy  fellow,  who  trudged  along  with  a  step  little  impaired  by 
years.     Bishop  caught  sight  of  him  and  cried— 

"  There  now,  Absalom,  that's  something  like  a  natural  way  of  wearing  a  plaid 
and  I  shall  forthwith  patronise  it." 

Jack  went  up  to  the  old  man,  who  very  cheerfully  indoctrinated  him  in  the 
manner  of  putting  the  scarf  round  his  shoulder,  and  arranging  the  ends  in  such  a 
fashion  that  they  formed  a  very  convenient  pocket,  as  appeared  by  the  old  man 
having  a  pair  of  carding  combs  stowed  away  m  that  manner. 

This  point  being  settled,  we  pushed  on  through  Glen  Dochart,  having  the  river 
on  our  left,  beyond  which  there  was  a  stretch  of  fine  hill  scenery^  and  right  a- 
head  the  lofty  summit  of  Ben  Lawers. 

"  Now,  Jonathan,  there's  what  I  call  a  picture,"  saidBishop,as  we  approached 
the  straggling  little  village  of  Killin.  "  How  beautifully  that  river  winds  through 
the  low  grounds  1  How  impetuously  it  rushes  round  that  island,  out  of  whose 
rocks  vou  see  the  firs  shootmg  up  so  luxuriantly.  There  now  it  ffoes  dashing 
over  those  rocky  steps  and  down  by  the  saw.mill,  and  under  the  bridge." 

*'  And  see,"  said  Absalom,  '*  farther  on,  that  sweet,  placid  stream  that  glides 
down  through  Glen  Lochy,  and  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Dochart,  and  then 
they  both  flow  on  through  verdant  banks  and  overhanging  trees  to  Loch  Tay." 

"  Ay,  Sir,  'tis  beautiful — such  a  picture,  too,  we  sometimes  find  in  human  ex- 
istence. Some  gentle  being  committing  her  calm  and  placid  life  to  him  who 
hastes  im][>etuousTy  through  every  obstacle  to  take  her  to  his  bosom,  and  then  her 
gentleness  tempers  his  ardour,  and  his  ener^  sustains  her  weakness,  and  so  they  go 
on  together,  each  the  better  of  the  other,  through  the  flowers  and  the  verdure  of 
the  world,  till  they  pass  away  into  the  gulf  that  absorbs  us  all." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Jonathan,  that's  mighty  sentimental,  be  so  good  as  to  make 
a  note  of  it." 

"  Shall  we  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Fingal's  grave  ?" 

"  Fudge,"  said  Bishop,  *'  leave  Fingal  to  Macpherson.  But  step  aside  for  a 
moment  mto  that  beautiful  fir-clothed  island.  What's  this  square,  dingy  pile  in 
the  midst  of  the  gloom  of  those  magnificent  pines?" 

'•  Oh,  that's  the  tomb  of  the  Macnabs." 

"  And  very  snug-lying  it  is,  upon  my  word.  But  look  at  this  fir-tree  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  what  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  spontaneous  grafting." 

'*That  branch,  no  doubt,  was  splintered  by  a  storm,  and  so  hung  across  the 
other  tree,  and  the  constant  swaying  to  and  fro  rubbed  ofl*  the  bark  of  each,  till 
the  two  trees  became  united." 

"  A  very  good  illustration,"  said  Bishop,  "  of  what  patience  and  perseverance 
will  do,  and  how  many  an  ill-assorted  couple  contrive  to  rub  down  their  difier- 
ences,  and  jog  on  comfortably  through  life.  So  set  that  down  in  your  notes 
against  your  £gh.flown  simile,  Jonathan." 
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Afler  we  had  walked  a  few  miles  along  the  beautiful  shore  of  Loch  Tay,  Bu 
shop  drew  up  at  a  gate  which  led  into  a  verdant  field,  sloping  downward  to  the 
lake. 

«  Not  another  foot  will  I  go  forward,  Absalom,  till  I  have  had  that  *  moderate 
road-side  refection'  which  you  promised  this  morning.  Remember  we  had 
nothing  since  we  set  out,  but  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  another  of  porter,  at  Killin.** 

«  For  which  I  paid  the  extravagant  sum  of  one  shilling  a  bottle^"  growled 
Absalom. 

*'  Well,  no  matter :  turn  in  here  now,  and  we'll  discuss  oar  sandwiches  on 
the  green-sward,  and  rest  fur  half-an-hour  or  so.     What  say  yoa,  Jonathan  ?'* 

«  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I ;  "  the  smell  of  them  has  been  titillating  my 
nostrils,  and  stimulating  my  stomach,  this  half-hour." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Jack,  when  we  had  finished  our  sandwiches,  **  we  had  a  bottle 
or  two  of  mine  host  of  Killin's  costly  porter." 

*'  We  must  be  contented  with  Absalom's  aquafoidana^  and  a  dash  of  Glenlivet 
in  it,"  said  I. 

«  Just  call  it  water,  Jonathan,  weak,  washy  water ;  your  fine  namea  will  not 
make  it  ^o  down  a  whit  more  pleasantly.  What  says  the  Scottish  bard  Fergn* 
son  of  this  same  aqiuifoiUana  .*— 

**  This  is  a  name  that  doetors  use, 
Their  patients*  noddles  to  confuse ; 
Wr  simplos  clad  in  terms  abetrusa 

They  labour  still, 
In  kittle  words  to  gar  you  rooee 

Their  want  of  skilL 

**  But  well  hae  nae  sic  clitter-clatter, 
And,  briefly  to  expound  the  matter, 
It  shall  be  called  guid  caller  water ; 

Than  whilk,  I  trow. 
Few  drugs  in  doctonn'  shops  are  better 

For  me  or  you." 

*'  A  capital  drugf  sir,  is  this  same  water,  I  admit ;  but  then  you  must  administer 
it,  like  all  drugs,  cautiously,  and  in  small  quantities.  I  would  as  soon  prescribe 
a  pint  of  laudanum  as  a  pint  of  water,  in  a  single  dose." 

<*  Come,  Jack,  no  more  of  your  grumbling,  but  give  us  a  song,"  saidAbsa* 
lom. 

"A  song — a  song!  What!  with  my  stomach  full  of  water?  Were  I  to  attempt 
such  a  fully,  I  would  produce  a  sound  just  like  the  curgling  of  a  water.pipe." 

<*  Well,  Jonathan,  nave  you  anything  for  usy  while  we  rest  our  limbs,  and 
look  around  us." 

'<  I'll  try.  Do  you  remember  the  little  island  in  Loch  Dochar^  that  the  gil- 
lie told  us  floats  about  ?" 

"Ay,  Jonathan,  like  a  toast  in  a  tankard." 

<*  Well,  then,  I'll  endeavour  to  call  to  mind  a  le^nd  which  I  read  oonoeming 
its  origin  iu  some  ancient  Scottish  chronicler ;  so  baton  :— 

THE  FLOATINO  XSLAMD. 
A    LEOKXD    OF  LOCn    DOCHABT. 

One  ni^iht  in  midsummer,  a  long,  long  time  ago — so  Ion?  affo  that  I  may  not  Ten- 
tun*  to  assign  the  dato — the  moon  shone  down,  as  it  might  nave  done  last  night» 
over  the  wild,  lone  shore  of  Loi'h  I>ochart.  Upon  a  little  promontory  on  its  south- 
ern margin  stood  a  girl,  meanly  chid,  waste(l,  and  wayworn.     In  her  arms  she 

«  ■•i««  *  *a1/*ii  1*  i"vi  av  1  A.a* 


bore  a  little  bab*^,  wrapped  up  in  the  folds  of  a  plaid  ;  and  as  she  bent  her  thiUj 

Imllid  face  over  that  of  the  child,  her  rich,  long,  yellow  hair  fell  in  a  shower  around 
ler,  unconfined  either  by  siuMid  or  curvh.  One  might  have  taken  her  for  Mag- 
dalene, in  h«?r  withered  beauty,  her  penitence,  and  her  ^of ;  but  other  than 
Magdalene,  in  hrr  passiunuie  (U'siiulr.  bhe  hioked  iux>und  her,  and  n  shudder 
shook  her  fvcbic  frame.    AVos  it  the  chill  of  the  night  mist  ?^t  might  be;  te 
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as  her  eye  vrandered  away  towards  the  hills  beyond,  northward,  the  mists 
were  creeping  along  their  sides,  and  she  saw  the  moonlight  gleaming  on  a  lowly 
cot,  amid  a  fir  grove.  'Twas  the  home  of  her  parents,  the  home  of  her  happy 
childhood,  her  innocent  youth.  She  looked  again  at  the  little  one  in  her  bosom ; 
it  slept,  but  a  spasm  of  pain  wrung  its  pale,  pinched,  sharp  features.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  feeble  and  pining,  for  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  grief  and  tears 
nad  turned  the  milk  of  the  mother  to  ^all  and  poison,  and  the  little  innocent 
drank  in  death — death,  the  fruit  of  sin  m  all  climes  and  ages.  Grently  she  laid 
the  little  one  by  the  margcnt  of  the  water,  amid  the  green  rushes ;  and  the  breeze 
of  night  sweepino:  by  murmured  plaintively  to  them,  and  caused  them  to  sigh, 
and  rock  to  and  fro  around  the  infant.  Then  the  poor  mother  withdrew  a  space 
from  the  babe,  and  sat  her  down  upon  a  white  stone,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  long,  thin,  bloodless  hands.  She  said  in  her  heart,  as  Hagar  said,  "  Let  me 
not  see  the  death  of  the  child."  And  she  wept  sore,  for  the  poor  girl  loved  the 
babe,  as  a  mother,  like  her,  only  can  love  her  babe,  with  a  wild,  passionate,  ab- 
sorbing love,  for  it  is  her  all,  her  pearl  of  great  price,  which  she  has  bought  with 
name  and  fame,  with  home  and  n*iends,  with  health  and  happiness,  with  earth 
and,  it  may  be,  with  heaven.  And  she  thought  bitterly  over  that  happy  home> 
where  a  few  months  since,  in  the  gloamin?  of  the  autumn's  eve,  she  sat  on  the 
heathery  braes,  and  tripped  along  the  brink  of  the  warbling  burn,  or  milked  the 
kine  in  the  byre,  or  sang  to  her  spinning-wheel  beside  her  mother,  near  the  ingle. 
Next  came  the  recollection  of  one  who  sat  beside  her  in  the  braes,  and  strayed 
with  her  down  the  bum ;  who  won  her  heart  with  his  false  words,  and  drew  her 
from  the  holy  shelter  of  her  father's  roof,  to  leave  her  in  her  desolation  amongst 
the  southern  strangers.  And  now,  with  the  faithfulness — though  not  with  the 
purity  or  trustfulness — of  the  dove,  she  was  returning  over  the  waste  of  the 
world's  dark  waters  to  that  ark  which  had  sheltered  her  early  years — from  which 
no  father  had  sent  her  forth.  That  ark  is  in  sight;  but  the  poor  bird  is 
weary  from  her  flight,  and  she  would  even  now  willingly  fold  her  wmgs  and  sink 
down  amid  the  waters,  for  she  is  full  of  shame  and  fear  and  sorrow.  Ah !  will 
her  father  "  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  her  in,  and  pull  her  in  unto  him  into 
the  ark,"  with  the  glory  of  her  whiteness  defiled,  her  plumage  ruflied  and  droop- 
ing? Ah !  will  her  mother  draw  her  again  to  nestle  within  her  bosom,  when 
she  sees  the  dark  stidn  upon  her  breast,  once  so  pure  and  spotless  ?  The  poor 
girl  wept  as  she  thought  these  things — at  first  wild  and  bitterly,  but  at  length  her 
sorrow  became  gentler,  and  her  soul  more  calm,  for  her  heavy  heart  was  relieved 
by  the  tears  that  seemed  to  have  gushed  straight  up  from  it,  as  the  dark  clouds 
are  lightened  when  the  rain  pours  from  them.  And  so  she  sobbed  and  mused 
in  the  cold,  dreary  night,  till  her  thoughts  wandered  and  her  vision  grew  dim, 
and  she  sank  down  in  slumber — a  slumber  like  that  of  childhood,  sweet  and 
deep.  And  she  dreamed  that  angels,  pure  and  white,  stood  around :  and,  oh  1 
strange  and  charming,  the^  looked  not  on  her  as  the  unfallen  ones  of  the  world — 
the  pure  and  the  sinless  m  their  own  sight — looked  upon  her  through  the  weary 
days  of  her  humiliation — scornfully,  loathingly,  pitilessly;  but  their  sweet  eyes 
were  bent  upon  her  full  of  ruth,  and  gentleness,  and  love ;  and  tears  like  dew- 
pearls  fell  from  those  mild  and  lustrous  orbs  upon  her  brow  and  bosom,  as  those 
beautiful  beings  hung  over  her,  and  those  tears  calmed  her  poor  wild  brain, 
and  each,  where  it  fell  upon  her  bosom,  washed  away  a  stain.  Then  the  angels 
took  the  little  one  from  her  breast,  and  roread  their  wings  as  if  for  flight ;  out 
she  put  forth  her  arms  to  regain  her  child^  and  one  of  the  bright  beings  repressed 
her  gently,  and  said — 

*' It  may  not  be — the  babe  goes  with  us." 

Then  said  she  to  the  angel,  "  Sufler  me  also  to  go  with  my  child,  that  I  may 
be  with  it  and  tend  it  ever." 

But  the  angel  said  in  a  voice  of  sweet  and  solemn  earnestness,  '•  Not  yet — 
not  yet.  Thou  mayest  not  come  with  us  now,  but  in  a  little  while  shalt  thou 
rejoin  us,  and  this  our  little  sister." 

And  the  dreamer  thought  that  they  rose  slowly  on  the  moonlit  air,  as  the 
light  clouds  float  before  a  gentle  breeze  at  evemng ;  then  the  child  stretched 
forth  its  arms  towards  her  with  a  plaintive  cry,  and  she  awoke  and  sprang  for- 
ward to  where  her  child  lay.  The  waters  of  the  lake  rippled  over  the  feet  of 
mild  mother^  but  the  babe  lay  beyond  iu  the  rushes  at  Uie  point  of  the  promon-> 
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tory  where  she  had  Inifl  it.  The  bewildered  mother  essayed  to  spring  acroH  the 
stream  that  now  flowed  between  her  and  the  island,  but  in  vain ;  her  strength 
failed  her,  and  as  she  sank  to  the  earth  she  beheld  the  ir^Iand  floating  slowly  awn/ 
upon  the  wnvcless  bosom  of  the  lake,  while  eldritch  laughter  rang  from  out  tae 
ru<thes,  mingled  with  sweet  tiny  voices  soothing  with  a  fairy  lullaby  the  cries  of 
the  bal^je  that  came  fainter  and  fainter  on  the  car  of  the  bercaTed  mother,  as  the 
little  hands  of  the  clfm  crew  impelled  the  floating  island  over  the  surftoe  of 
Loch  Dochart. 

8omc  herrlsnien  goinfr  forth  in  the  early  morning  found  a  girl  apparently  life- 
IcFs  lvin;r  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  She  was  recognised  and  brought  to  her  eariy 
home.  When  she  opone<l  her  Qytt^f.  her  parents  stood  before  her.  No  word  of 
anger  passed  from  the  lips  of  her  father,  though  his  eye  was  clouded  and  his  head 
was  lx>wcd  down  with  sorrow  and  humiliation.  Her  mother  took  the  giri'i  head 
and  laid  it  on  her  bosom — as  she  had  done  when  she  was  a  little  euilelcss  child— 
and  wept,  and  kis.«ed  her,  and  pmycd  over  her.  Then  afler  a  time  she  came  to 
know  those  around  Iior  and  whvre  she  was,  and  she  started  up  and  looked  resU 
lesslv  around,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  and  wild  cry,  "  My  child  I  Where  if 
my  child  ?" 

Near  the  spot  whore  she  had  been  discovered  was  found  a  portion  of  a  baby's 
garment.  The  |>eople  feiired  the  child  had  been  drowned,  and  searched  the 
loch  along  its  shores.  Nothing,  however,  was  found  which  could  justify  their 
suspicions;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  searchers,  they  discoverca  in  the 
inirlst  of  the  lake  a  iimall  islanJ,  about  fii\y  feet  in  length,  and  more  than  half 
that  in  width,  covered  with  rushes  and  water-plants,  r^o  one  had  ever  seen  it 
before,  ancl  when  they  n*tume<l  with  others  to  show  the  wonder,  they  found  that 
it  had  sensibly  changed  lU  position.  The  home-returned  wanderer  whispered 
into  h(;r  mother's  ear  all  her  sin  and  all  her  sorrow.  Then  she  pined  away  day 
by  flay.  And  when  the  moon  was  again  full  in  the  heavens,  she  stole  foith  in 
the  gloaming.  She  was  missed  in  the  morning,  and  searched  for  during  many 
days,  but  no  trace  could  be  found  of  her.  At  length  some  fishermen  passing  1^ 
the  floating  island,  scared  a  large  kite  from  the  rushes,  and  discoTered  the 
decayin<!  bo<ly  of  the  hapless  girl.  How  she  had  reached  the  island  none  coold 
say, — whether  it  drit>e<l  sutliciently  near  the  land  to  enable  her  to  wade  to  it  in 
her  search  tor  her  balx;,  and  then  floated  out  again  from  the  shore ;  or  whether 
iK'ings  of  whom  i>easants  fear  to  s|)eak  liad  brought  her  there.  The  latter  con- 
jecture was,  of  course,  the  one  more  generally  adopted  by  the  people,  and  there 
arc  those  wlio  say  that  at  midnight,  when  the  moon  shines  down  at  the  full  npon 
Loch  Do(rhart,  he  who  has  sharp  ears  may  hear  the  cry  of  a  baby  minsling  with 
elfish  laughter  and  sweet  low  songs  from  amidst  the  plants  and  ruuies  of  the 
floating  iaiand. 

It  was  nr*ar  sunset  when  we  entered  the  pretty  village  of  Kcnmore.  If 
the  truth  must  be  told,  we  found  ourselves  by  no  means  disposed  for  further 
walking.  Yet  each  was  unwilling  to  be  the  first  to  propose  what  the  others 
would  have  gladly  acceded  to.     Hishop,  with  his  usual  readiness,  broke  the  iceb 

<<  Absalom,  my  de^r  fellow,  I  fear  you're  very  tinnl.  I've  been  watching  yoa 
for  some  time,  and  I  pronounce  you  decidedly  groggy  on  the  oflfleg." 

<*rm  as  fresh  as  any  of  you,"  retorted  Absalom;  ''though  I  admit  I  have 
got  a  blister  on  mv  right  foot." 

"Ah,  I  knew  t^ere  was  something  amiss.  So,  Jonathan,  I  think  we  had 
better  stop  where  we  are  to-night.  Remember  how  much  our  oomforta  depend 
ui»on  our  friend." 

But  Absalom  was  determined  to  go  forward,  so  we  had  to  compromiae  the 
matter  1>y  taking  the  stage-coach  to  Aberfeldy. 


'•  Well,  what  work  have  you  cut  out  for  us  to-day,  Absalom?" 

"  ^Vhy,  first,  then^'s  <  the  Birks,'  you  know ;  and  the  Falls  of  Moness.  Thii 
will  take  some  time,  tor  1  promisi'  you  that  you  will  wish  to  linger  about  these 
sweet  sylvan  bowers.     Aftir  that         ■" 

**  A  mod<*rate  refection,"  said  Bishop. 

**  Tsbaw !  Jack.    How  you  interrupt  one  with  your  carnalities.    AAer  thai 
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I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  guidance  of  that  river  which  has 
travelled  with  us  from  Loch  Tay.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  we  go  to  Dunkeld^ 
of  which  my  memory  retains  most  happy  recollections." 

"  Be  it  so ;  and  now  for  •  the  Birks.*  " 

*'  What  is  that  stupid-looking  girl  about,  Absalom  ?  Why  is  she  walking  on 
before  us  with  her  head  poking  down  to  the  ground  ?" 

**  That's  the  guide,  Jonathan." 

**  What  I  can  we  not  stray  through  these  pleasant  groves,  or  sit  by  the  falling 
waters,  without  having  our  privacy  infringed  and  our  thoughts  distracted  by  the 
silly  or  impertinent  remarks  of  such  folk." 

"  Poor  thing  1"  said  Jack,  who  had  been  making  an  inspection  of  her  eyes  and 
tried  her  conversational  powers,  *'  she  is  not  likely  to  interfere  much.  She  will 
just  answer  you  when  questioned,  and  look  at  you  when  she  can't  help  herself,'* 

"  There  are  guides,"  said  Absalom,  "  for  several  purposes  in  Scotland,  and 
you  are  rarely  permitted  to  go  anywhere  without  them.  First,  because  the 
proprietors  rent  out  those  natural  beauties,  which  should  be  free  to  all  men  to 
look  at ;  and  next,  lest  you  may  run  away  with  anything,  you  are  placed  under 
guard." 

•*  I  can  understand,  when  one  visits  a  mansion  or  a  demesne,  the  propriety  of 
the  servant  or  the  woodranger  attending,  but  here  it  is  preposterous,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  a  disreputable  tax  upon  tourists.  Do  they  think  we  mean 
to  steal  the  birches  to  make  brooms,  or  to  drink  up  the  Moness?" 

I  sat  upon  the  rustic  seat  where  Burns  had  so  often  sat,  and  I  looked  around 
upon  the  scene  which  he  has  painted  with  such  exquisite  fidelity — the  foaming 
stream  with  the  mists  rising  from  it,  the  fragrant  shaws,  the  flower-crowiied 
cliffs,  and  the  yellow  sunshine  blinking  through  the  birch  and  hazel,  the  ash  and 
the  fir — and  I  could  almost  fancy  that  the  charm  of  his  presence  was  still  fresh 
upon  them  all.  Glorious  privilege  of  genius — how  godlike  thy  jjowerl  how 
noble  thy  mission  1  immortalising  that  from  which  thou  drawest  thine  own  im- 
mortality ;  mingling  thy  own  soul  with  the  soul  of  Nature,  and  living  ever  a 
portion,  as  it  were,  of  that  physical  beauty  which  thou  didst  feed  on  long  after  the 
form  which  thou  hast  animated  is  mingled  with  its  kindred  dust  1  Who  has 
ever  wandered  by  the  banks  of  the  Ayr  or  the  Doon,  through  the  Birks  of  Aber- 
feldy,  or  Braes  of  Ballochmyle,  and  did  not  feel  that  Burns  was  an  essential 
part  and  parcel  of  each  of  them — the  genius  loci  who  gave  to  its  sunshine  a 
purer  light,  to  its  shades  a  holier  gloom,  to  its  trees  a  tenderer  green,  and  to  its 
flowers  a  richer  hue,  making  the  air  more  fresh  and  the  song  of  the  birds  more 
sweet — that  would  not  con&ss,  were  the  spell  of  that  spirit  off  his  heart,  that  he 
had  seen  many  a  spot  as  fair,  yet  seen  it  without  as  keen  a  pleasure,  and  lefl  it 
without  as  deep  a  sigh.  A  bulfinch  at  this  moment  broke  out  into  a  delicious 
warbling  high  above  my  head,  and  broke  my  musings.  I  looked  up  and  saw 
him  upon  the  spray  of  a  mountain  ash  that  overhung  the  rock  above  me,  and  I 
repeated  involuntarily  the  lines  of  the  poet: — 

"  While  o*er  their  beads  the  hazels  hing, 
The  little  biitlies  bUthely  sing, 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  wing 

In  the  bu-ka  of  Aberfeldy." 

As  we  returned  towards  the  town  our  minds  were  frill  of  these  influences. 

'*  What  a  vast  deal  has  the  genius  of  Burns  done  for  his  country,'*  said  Absa- 
lom, "even  in  the  matter  of  attracting  hundreds  to  visit  the  spots  which  he  has 
made  celebrated  throughout  the  world." 

**  And  Scott  still  more,"  said  Bishop ;  '*  those  wondrous  descriptions  of  scenery 
scattered  through  his  novels  and  his  poetry,  and  the  classic  charm  that  he  has 
thrown  around  a  thousand  spots  scarce  heard  of  before  his  time,  have  turned  a 
stream  of  wealth,  rich  as  Pactolus,  in  upon  his  native  land." 

**  I  have  often  regretted  that  Moore  has  done  so  little  for  his  own  country  in 
that  way.  The  mass  of  his  songs  are  not  essentially  Irish.  Had  he  sung  the 
romantic  legends  of  Ireland,  or  the  natural  beauties  of  the  South  and  the  West, 
who  shall  say  how  beneficial  would  have  been  the  influence  of  his  muse.  A  few 
sweet  lines  upon  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters, — a  tender  song  on  St.  Kevin's 
Kathleen — have  led  many  an  Lnglish  visitant  of  Dublin  to  wander  to  those  spots 
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in  Wlcklow  and  discover  inntunerable  beauties  of  nature  lying  allabcmt  tbat 
0Xf|uiHitu  ropon." 

"  i  )()m(s  Absalom/'  said  Jack^  '*  pay  the  land  tax  and  let  us  be  jogging/' 


*<  W(>11  horc  wo  nro.  nt  Dunkeld,  a  capital  location  for  to-night  So  dor  mr 
flnir  li'llow,  order  something  good  for  supper,  and  we'll  just  take  a  stroll  throng 
till'  ilciiicsiKs  and  have  .'i  Icuk  nt  the  falls  of  the  Braan." 

Oil*  wit  Hvt  ureonliiif^ly,  and  the  shades  of  the  evening  were  deepening  into 
twilight  KM  we  returned  to  the  inn  and  sat  down  to  supper.  When  we  had 
tinlhlird  1  stirnMl  up  Hishop. 

**  Well,  iliiek,  what  hiive  you  to  say  for  yourself  after  all  the  fine  things  yon 
have  M'tui  t(i-day  ?" 

**  AVhy,  ilouiitlmn,  I  linve  not  yet  very  well  put  my  thoughts  in  order;  for^ 
to  Huv  the  truth,  they  were  turned  so  toiisv-turvy  at  the  falls  of  the  Bran, 
that  It  will  take  a  lew  minutes  to  sort  and  label  them.  Oh,  yes-— firttf  the 
(Cathedral — no  ^rtrat  thingd;  the  demesne — ^magnificent;  and  the  falls  of  the 
Hran  lh>g  all  natuiv  1" 

"  Kxplain  yoursflt',  Jack ;  the  fall  is  not  so  bad  if  it  was  let  alone,  but  I  can*fe 
quite  a^ivo  with  your  cummendation.*' 

<*  AVhy,  now,  Jonathan,  you're  becoming  very  stranee  in  vour  notions.  I 
appeal  here  to  Al>aaluni,  who  is  a  reasonable  sort  of  body>  if  he  ever  saw  any« 
thiu<^  half  so  <^rand  as  my  lord  duke's  kidcidoscope." 

<<  \Vell,  Jaek,  as  you  api)cul  to  me,  I  must  say  I  thought  it  very  ingenious 
and  handnunie." 

'*  Dravo,  Absalom.  Now  let  me  describe  it.  When  that  very  gentlemanly 
and  well-dressed  |)erson  who  did  u.s  the  favour  to  take  our  three  shulings  as  an 
extorted  l>en(ivok'nce  toward:^  paying  the  interest  on  the  Duke's  debts,  pushed 
Oitsian  and  Hran  into  the  wall  and  I  entered  the  apartment,  I  gave  myself  vp 
for  lust,  such  n  rush  of  water  in  every  direction,  above,  below,  and  around  me. 
I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  I3ran  itself  in  a  very  natural  and  reason- 
able sort  of  way  tumbling  down  the  rooks  when  it  came  to  the  edge.  Welly  Sify  I 
loiiked  into  a  mirror  near  me,  and  what  was  mv  astonishment  to  see  the  stream 
dashin;:  right  up  the  roeks  buek  again,  and  the  whole  scene  turned  upside  down, 
reminding  me  of  Mr.  Quilp's  little  boy  that  was  always  standing  on  his  besd 
outside  tiie  door.  Here  you  saw  it  running  to  the  right,  there  to  the  left ;  hori- 
zontidly  in  this  phux",  and  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  at  that.  Look 
where  you  would  you  saw  nothing  but  water  dashing,  and  eliding,  and  creepingi 
and  crawling  about  you  till  you  sobbed  and  shuddered  as  if  m  a  dry  shower*beth. 
I  protest  1  led  yet  (piite  hydrophobic.  Watch  me  well,  my  dear  boys»  and  if 
you  see  the  least  sign  of  foam  upon  my  lips,  or  think  by  my  voice  that  I  am 
going  to  bark,  si^ize  me,  f  jr  the  love  of  heaven,  and  just  smother  me  between 
two  leather  beds." 

Wc  lauirhed,  of  course,  at  Jack's  splenetic  sally,  and  yet  I  am  disposed  to. 
a^zrcc  with  him.     That  room  of  mirrors, 

"  ill-fP'acod 

With  1>aubled  of  theatric  taste," 

is  an  outrage  on  nature,  **cver  averse  to  pantomime;"  and  however  it  may 
dazzle  or  surprise  at  first  sight,  is  sure,  upon  reflection,  to  shock  the  judgment 
and  to  leave  no  pleasurable  sensation  on  the  memory. 

The  mists  of  morning  hung  heavily  over  the  Tay  as  we  trudged  along  its 
ca.strni  bank,  but  alter  a  few  hours'  contest  the  sun  scattcnul  the  enemy  in 
every  direetion,  and  sent  it  ilying  from  the  tield  ;  then  he  signidized  his  triumph 
bv  iiirhtiug  uptltMid  and  field,  hill,  and  dell,  and  forest,  till  they  all  glittcrcdy  and 
glcanicd,  ami  sinilcrl  in  ever}'  imaginable  hue  of  beauty. 

**  My  dear  Alisaloin,"  said  liishop,  when  wc  were  about  a  inilu  from  Moulin. 
earn,  *'you  walk  remarkably  li*e?h  ta-<lay.     There's  no  keeping  up  with  }'ou." 

"  Well,  I  do  feel  pretty  stout.     Is  anything  wrong  with  you.  Jack?" 

<<  Oh,  no;  but — ah — ^^just  a  twiteh  in  the  side  now  and  then.  AVbat  wonld 
you  think,  Absalom,  of  pushing  on  and  ordering  the  breakfast,  and  Jonathan 
.  I  will  be  up  by  the  time  all's  ready." 
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Absalom  assented,  and  struck  oat  at  a  slapping  pace.  When  he  was  ont  of 
earshot)  Bishop  said— 

"  Now,  wasn't  that  a  good  dodge  ?  You  and  I  will  come  in  so  cool  to  our 
breakfast.  I  hate  to  take  my  meals  when  I'm  blown,  or  to  eat  them  in  haste 
like  a  Jewish  passover.    Absalom  is  a  lankish  fellow,  and  it  does  him  no  harm." 

When  we  entered  the  inn  all  was  in  readiness. 

"Venison  steaks,  by  Nimrod,"  said  Jack,  raising  the  cover  from  a  smoking 
dish,  "  and  salmon  fresh  and  curdy.  My  dear  Absalom,  was  it  not  a  most  for- 
tunate thing  that  you  thought  of  going  on  before  us.  Sly  dog,  sly  dog,  I  susr. 
pect  you  scented  those  good  things,  or,  maybe,  you're  taking  to  second  sight." 
-.  Off  again  after  breakfast  by  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Tummel,  the  pretty 
village  of  Pitlochrie,  and,  after  a  detour  to  the  falls  of  Tummel,  through  the  paas 
of  Killicrankie,  and  so  to  Blair  Athol.  As  we  approached  the  inn  a  trayelling 
chariot  stood  before  the  door,  about  which  half  a  dozen  men,  some  in  kilts  and 
others  in  trews,  were  congregated,  while  mine  host,  followed  by  his  waiters, 
were  bustling  with  respectful  officiousness  to  and  fro,  transferring  the  luggage 
into  the  hall.  Absalom  put  himself  in  communication  with  one  of  the  bystanders, 
and  learned  that  the  newly-arrived  were  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  lady,  with, 
their  son,  who  were  proceeding  to  visit  Her  Majesty  at  BalmoraL  Aa  soon 
as  the  bustle  had  subsided  somewhat,  we  contrived  to  get  accommodation,  and 
then  strolled  down  the  river  at  the  back  of  the  inn.  We  came  up  with  a  party 
of  three  persons,  one  an  elderly  man,  with  a  pale  and  somewhat  care-worn 
countenance ;  he  had  a  white  hat,  and  was  amusing  himself  and  his  companions, 
a  lady  and  a  little  boy,  by  flinging  flat  stones  dong  the  surface  of  the  mill- 
pond,  so  as  to  make  them  rebound  off*  the  water,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  boys, 
making  '< ducks  and  drakes."  We  at  once  recognised  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  respecting  his  privacy,  and,  indeed,  much  approving  of  the 
harmless  manner  in  which  he  was  occupied,  we  left  him  to  his  recreation.  And 
why  should  not  a  prime  minister  maKe  ducks  and  drakes  ?  Is  it  not  better 
than  making  geese  and  fools,  as  ministers  have  in  all  ages  made  of  mankind  ? 
Why  should  not  a  weary,  hard-worked  man  put  off  his  cares  and  a  great  man 
his  greatness  before  his  wife  and  child,  as  a  hero  puts  off  his  panoply  and  puts 
on  his  robe-de-chambre  before  his  valet.  Good,  my  lord,  you  are  very  right. 
Shy  away  these  little  slates  on  the  water.  May  you  not  only  throw  off  care,  but 
even  learn  a  lesson  in  philosophy  and  physics.  How  heavy  bodies,  though  na- 
turally inclined  to  fall,  may  rebound  again  and  again  on  the  waters  of  life  when 
one  thinks  they  are  just  going  to  sink  for  ever,  if  they  can  be  only  kept  going 
along ;  but  the  stone  is  sure  to  stop  sooner  or  later,  and  then  down  it  goes,  my 
1(^,  if  it  has  nothing  but  water  to  rest  on. 

.  We  had  scarcely  sat  down  to  our  evening  meal  when  a  young  man  entered  the 
room,  and  unslinging  from  his  shoulder  a  portfolio  he  placed  it  with  his  hat  and 
walking-stick  upon  a  side-table,  and  asked  what  he  could  have  for  supper.  The 
arrival  of  the  premier  and  his  suite  had  not  only  monopolised  most  of  the  attend- 
ance, but  what  was  worse,  had  attracted  the  greater  proportion  of  all  eatable 
things  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  The  waiter,  accordingly,  knowing  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  adroitly  answered  the  question  by  asking  another — "What 
would  you  like.  Sir  ?"  Absalom,  having  a  natural  talent  for  anything  connected 
with  the  commissariat,  saw  how  matters  stood  in  a  moment,  and  to  the  relief  of 
the  servant,  and  no  doubt  of  the  traveller  too,  invited  the  latter  to  join  us.  The 
young  man  readily  assented,  and  we  were  speedily  upon  those  terms  of  freedom 
and  good  fellowship  which  travellers  generally  contrive  to  establish  amongst  each 
other,  unless  they  be  very  shy  or  very  stupid.  There  is  an  instinct  in  travelling 
which  induces  this ;  superseding  the  slow  and  cautious  process  by  which  men 
under  other  circumstances  approach  each  other  and  reciprocate  cordiality  or  con- 
fidence. When  a  man  enters  the  pubUc-room  of  an  inn  he  feels  that  he  is  a 
member  of  that  family  which  the  casualties  of  wayfaring  reconstructs  from  day  to 
day  of  different  materials.  He  is  on  an  equality  with  all  around  him  ;  he  has  cast 
his  contribution  into  the  common  stock  and  is  entitled  to  draw  upon  it  freely  ;  and  as 
he  knows  there  is  little  time  for  formalities  he  puts  himself  in  communication  with 
his  neighbours  as  speedily  as  he  may.  It  is  wonderful  what  fusions  take  place 
in  this  way.  What  kindlmess  is  drawn  out  of  the  heart.  What  intimacies  are 
established,  that  survive  the  casualty  that  creates  them.  What  invitations  are 
given  and  accepted.    How  freely  the  stores  of  knowledge  and  experience  of 
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older  ti-aveller  are  placed  at  the  dispcfal  of  the  yoanger;  and  how  often  in  after 
life  we  \otjk  back  with  pleasure  to  souieacj'jaintance  tormed  at  the  fire-side  of  the 
inn.  Our  companion  was  an  artist  from  one  of  the  southern  shires,  and  had  been 
wanderin^r  throuirh  the  hi^hlan  Js  with  his  portfolio  and  his  pcnciL  He  had  a 
thorou;.^h  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  and  a  great  pride  in  the  beauties  of  his  native 
country,  upon  which  h^;  dilab^d  vorv  agreeablv,aud  we  were  soon  comparing  oar 
fsevenil  opinions  and  iinpre.-j'sion.-  of  the  scer.try  which  we  bad  risited.  Avespdceof 
the  countr}-  through  which  we  had  pa<v«ed  durin;;  the  dav  in  terms  of  ad- 
miration. "  I  e  - 

"What  think  you  of  Killicrankie  ?" 

"Ill  my  opinion,"  said  I,  "it  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
5ccn. 


"  J?''^  y^u  f*c  it  from  the  road  only  ?" 

*'y<h  we  went  aionjr  the  river." 

"  I  hen  you  fM  see  it  in  reality.     The 


.     They  who  travel  by  coach,  as  most  tourists 

do,  l**^'^  "ttle  notion  of  the  loveliness  of  the  pass  of  Killicrankie.  Tufted  and 
ovcr;?/^^"i  with  a  profusion  of  birch  trees  springing  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
the  river  is  in  many  places  hidden  from  the  sights  and  makes  its  presence  known 
only  ^7  Its  deafening  rf>ar;  then  it  suddenly  bursts  upon  the  si?ht,  rolling  over  a 
pnrcipi^<-'>  and  lashin^;  the  waters  of  a  deep  pool  into  a  sea  of  roam,  throwing  up 
amid  the  romance  around  a  »cence  of  gloomy  magnificence.  Fancy  the  perils  of 
that  past  when  threa<led  by  the  soldiers  of  Mackay,  before  the  fine  military  road 
was  engineered  above  it,  as  they  picked  their  steps  along  a  rugged  tbotpath,  hang- 
in*;  over  a  tn^mendous  precipice^  over  which  one  fidsc  step  would  inevitably  pre- 
cipitate them." 

\Vc  were  sofin  quite  at  home  with  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we 
hhould  all  proceed  tnrou^^h  Glen-Tilt  to  Castletown- Bracmar  in  the  morning. 
«•  Well,  how  shall  we  manage  ?  we  have  no  pass." 

'M'ass  l>e ,*' s;iid  Bishop,  who  was  waxinc^  quite  jolly^  hobnobbing  the 

artiht.  '*  Sir,  the  man  betrays  the  cau5<e  of  the  pumio  who  condescends  to  acuiow- 
led^re  the  ri^zht  of  this  ill-conrlitioned  lainl  to  shut  up  one  of  Nature's  thorough- 
fares ;  one  nii;!ht  as  well  close  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  No,  it  is  a  sacred  m- 
heritance  which  I  have  received  from  my  fon^ fathers  and  I  will  transmit  unimpaired 
to  my  ]K)!<terity.  I  will  fight  my  way  through  the  pass^  though  the  Duke  and  all 
the  bare  bnreks  of  Blair  Athol  stood  iK'fore  me." 

We  all  laughed  most  heartily  at  Jack's  valiant  resolution,  and  agreed  to  stand 
to  him. 

"  Who's  for  secin;:  the  Falls  of  the  Bruar  by  midnight  ?" 
**  What  do  you  t:ikc  us  for,  Jonathan  ?— to  go  tramping  three  miles  and  back 
after  our  day's  work;  not  I,  faith,  they  shall  be  'Bruor  unvisited ' for  me. 
Listen,  friends,  to  my  reasons:" — 

I. 

From  far  Dunkcld  to-day  we've  stumped, 

By  Tay  and  Tummel  travelled ; 
O'er  many  a  burn  and  brae  we've  jumped. 

And  many  a  maze  unravelled. 
And  now  we've  reached  Blair  Athol  town. 

Just  twenty  miles — no  fewer ; 
You  coolly  say,  •*  Let's  trudge  away 

To  see  the  falls  of  Bruar." 

II. 

What's  Bruar  but  a  waterfall? 

And  falls  we've  seen  alroadv ; 
Moness,  and  Tummel,  and  the  Bran, 

Till  one's  head  feels  unsteady. 
My  feet  are  sore,  I'll  walk  no  more, 

Fm  not  so  green,  if  you  are  ; 
Whate'er  betide,  I'll  here  abide 

To-night,  nor  sec  the  Bruar. 


« 
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lU. 

There's  famed  Glen  Tilt  right  in  our  way, 

A  path  of  blood  and  danger ; 
For  Athol's  breekless  Duke  doth  keep 

The  pass  against  the  stranger. 
To  meet  this  cock  in  his  own  walk 

's  a  blue  look  out — no  bluer ; 
Let's  keep  our  strength  to  force  this  pass. 

Nor  seek  the  falls  of  Bruar. 

IV. 

He  bares  his  ducal  breast  to  fib 

With  coves  and  chimney-sweepers ; 
They  mill  the  chiel — his  claret  tap. 

And  bung  up  both  his  peepers. 
Then  why  should  we  not  have  a  spree— 

None  pluckier  are,  or  truer ; 
We'll  try  a  fall  with  this  fierce  Gael, 

Nor  heed  the  falls  of  Bruar. 

"  Hurrah,  Bishop.     When  did  you  turn  poet  ?" 

*|  Turn  poet !  What  do  you  mean,  Su*  ?  Poetry  is  a  divine  gift ;  an  aura, 
an  inspiration,  not  a  trade ;  men  say,  turning  tinker,  or  judge,  or  prime  minister, 
or  emperor,  but  poet — never  I  But  here's  my  inspiration — brandy,  with  just 
enough  of  vapour  from  a  ci^ar  to  create  a  spiritual  mirage  that  begetteth  all 
shapes  and  hues  of  the  beautiful  :— 

"  Fecandi  calices  qaem  non  fecere  disertuiu  ?" 

"  Ay,  Jack,  and  you  might  add,  upon  the  same  authority— 

''  Quid  Don  ebrietas  designat, 

In  prselia  tnidit  inermem." 

"  I  say,  what  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Slingsby — what  do  you  mean.  Sir?" 
*'  Oh,  no  offence  I  assure  you.     Absalom,  will  you  see  Jack  to  his  room,  for  I 
fear  he's  getting  quite ,"  I  whispered.     «•  Giod  night,  Mr.  Lindsay." 


After  you  have  passed  the  plantations  and  woods  of  the  demesne  of  Athol  Castle, 
and  have  left  the  town  some  three  miles  behind  you,  when  the  pass  is  becoming 
wilder  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tilt,  you  may  perceive  on  your  right  hand  a  small  stream. 
It  is  the  overflowing  of  a  spring  that  rises  a  little  up  the  hill  side,  and  creeps 
unobserved  till  it  gains  the  crest  of  a  mossy  rock,  over  which  its  sparkling  waters 
fall  trickling  into  a  rustic  basin  beneath.  You  must  not  pass  this  unnoticed, 
even  though  its  cool  brightness  should  not  tempt  you  to  drinK  of  it.  Know  that 
this  is  a  fountain  famous  through  many  an  age,  and  now  more  famed  than  ever ; 
nay,  it  has  been  fortunate  beyond  the  usual  fate  of  things  of  ancient  and  high 
descent,  whether  it  be  ancient  blood  or  ancient  water  ;  for  while  those  generally 
go  down  in  the  world,  this  fountain  has  risen  very  much  of  late,  and  its  Naiad 
is  now  absolutely  at  the  top  of  the  aristocracy  of  fountain  deities.  In  a  word, 
this  little  spring  was  long  known  as  "  the  Duke's  Well,"  being  resorted  to,  as 
they  say,  immemorially  by  the  Dukes  of  Athol,  for  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
its  water ;  and  when  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  honoured  Athol  Castle  with  a 
visit,  and  with  that  love  of  wild  Scottish  scenery  which  has  induced  her  to  make 
a  highland  home  amongst  its  mountains,  rambled  into  Glen  Tilt,  she,  too,  stop- 
ped at  the  little  well  and  drank  of  its  waters,  and  lo,  it  is  now  '*the  Queen's 
Well." 

When  we  came  up  to  the  well,  we  found  two  persons  there,  who  apparently 
had  reached  it  but  a  few  minutes  before  us.  One  was  a  thickset,  youngish  man, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  shepherd's  plaid,  and  mounted  on  an  old  white  ponev.  The 
other  demands  a  more  particular  description.  He  was  2^  thin,  tall,  muscular  man, 
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as  strfujiht  as  an  arrow  and  as  lithe  as  whalebone,  with  keen  grey  eyes,  sharp  as 
a  hawk'H,  a  hooked  nose,  and  high  jaw-bones,  over  which  was  strained  a  skin  as 
brown  as  a  berry.  His  a^^e  was  apparently  under  sixty,  though  he  told  us  af- 
terwards ho  was  much  hoyond  it.  He  was  attired  in  an  old  wood-ranger's  suit, 
which  fitt(.Hl  rather  tightly  to  his  person ;  and  altogether  reminded  me  of  the 
leather  Stockiug  of  Cooper.  He  doffed  his  bonnet,  and  invited  us  to  a  glass  of 
the  water. 

*'  Yc'll  nac  meet  sic  anithcr  spring  the  day,  your  honour,"  said  he»  *'  as  the 
Queen's  Well,"  as  he  reached  me  a  drinking-horn  of  the  water. 

'*  And  I  protest  it's  growing  very  hot,  Absalom,"  said  Bishop,  ''so  we'll  just 
sit  down  a-while,  and  hae  a  crack  wi'  this  unco'  decent  body." 

So  we  all  sat  down  on  the  grass.  ' 

"  Her  Majesty,  af>er  she  once  got  the  taste  o'  this  water,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  took  sic  a  likin'  till't  that  she  garred  them  bring  a  bottle  of  it  to  the  Castle  iUoi 
morning." 

**  That  story,"  whispered  Absalom,  "  is  as  apocryphal  as  what  the  Egjrptians 
affirm  of  their  beloved  Nile,  that  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople  are  daily  supplied 
with  it,  and  that  its  waters  refresh  the  inliabitants  of  Paradise." 

The  old  man,  however,  was  warmed  bv  the  subject,  and  spoke  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  of  the  visit  of  the  Koyiil  fanuly  to  the  Castle  and  the  well,  that  we 
all  insensibly  caught  fire  from  him. 

*'  Gentlemen,"  said  Bishop,  drawing  out  his  flask,  "  let  us  all  drink  her  gra- 
cious Majesty's  health.     Mr.  Lindsav,  fill  up  with  Glenlivet." 

**  Not  a  drop  of  fluid,  save  that  irom  the  Queen's  Well,  shall  pass  our  lipt 
on  such  an  occasion.  More  cool  than  sherbet,  more  precious  than  the  wine 
which  Houris  pour  in  golden  cups  to  the  faithful  in  Paradise,  shall  be  the  pure 
stream  that  touched  the  lips  of  our  Queen." 

"Come,  Mr.  Bishop,"  said  Lindsay,  "  I'll  give  you  a  few  verses  of  a  friend 
of  mine  on  this  very  Well,  if  you'll  promise  us  a  song  after  it," 

"  That  I  will,"  said  Jack ;  "  and  Jonathan  will  tag  a  line  or  two  for  me.  / 
never  compose  before  dinner." 

"  Bo  it  so,"  said  I ;  "  and  now,  Mr.  Lindsay,  we  are  waiting." 

THE  queen's   well. 

I. 
In  lone  Glen  Tilt  a  trickling  stream 

Steals  through  the  heatnery  mountain. 
And,  gathering  on  the  moss-crowned  rock. 

Leaps  down— 41  tiny  fountain. 

II. 
The  mountaineer  that  stalks  ihe  deer. 

From  steep  Bengloe  returning. 
His  thirst  allays  from  out  that  fount. 

When  summer's  heats  are  burning. 

m. 
And  many  a  time  have  Athol's  lords 

Paused  by  that  limpid  water. 
And  cooled  their  lips,  and  laved  their  hands, 

lied  with  the  wild-deer's  slaughter. 

IV. 

And  noble  dames,  and  maidens  bright. 

Upon  the  sward  reclining, 
Have  watched  the  streamlet,  as  it  fell. 

And  caught  its  waters  shining. 

▼. 

The  spirit  of  that  well,  I  ween. 

From  out  her  ciystal  wat^^ 
Fall  manr  a  beauteoos  face  hath  seen 

Of  Sfcotia's  wives  and  daughters. 
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VI. 

A  nobler/ fairer  far  tbaa  these 

Now  stands  beside  the  fountain— 

Four  down  thy  purest,  brightest  dropsp 
Coolj  cavemed  in  the  moiintaial 

vn. 

A  Qneen-^ihe  Queen  of  many  lands* 

From  ocean  stretched  to  ocean ; 
A  Queen — the  Queen  of  countless  hearts* 

That  loYe  with  deep  devotion. 

vm. 

Ko  diadem  of  gold  or  pearls 

Her  sunny  hair  entwineth ; 
No  jewelled  zone  beneath  her  breast 

Her  graceful  form  confineth. 

XX. 

No  crownM  sceptre  in  her  hand» 

No  purple  robes  enfold  her  ; 
Bich  in  the  charms  of  womanhood^ 

In  simple  guise  behold  her. 

z. 

On  one  of  noblest  form  and  mieuj 

One  pearly  hand  reposing ; 
A  bright-eyed  boy  smiles  in  her  Uo%9 

The  other  hand  enclosing. 


And  round  her  sport,  in  childish  glee» 

A  sister  and  a  brother ; 
She  stands  a  Queen — ay,  more  than  Queen, 

A  happy  wife  and  mother. 


xn. 


Htr  brow  is  bright,  her  eye  is  light» 
Light  as  that  glittering  fouhtaili; 

She  looks  as  if  she  aye  had  been 
A  child  of  flood  and  moimtsin. 


xm. 


The  chalice  now  is  in  her  hand. 

And  smiling  round  her  brightly. 

Her  red  lips  touch  the  crystal  brim. 
And  sip  the  cool  draught  lightly. 


XIV. 


Pass  round  the  cup.    First  to  the  Prineo 
Pass  round  that  limpid  water ; 

Then  pass  it  to  the  little  lips 

Of  each  fair  son  and  oaughter.    " 


XV. 


Pass  round  that  cup  with  rev'rent  love. 
Let  each  true  band  retain  it ; 

On  bended  knee,  with  bonnet  do&d,  . 
Let  peer  and  peasant  drain  it* 
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XTI. 

*Tis  done !    Jjet  cheers  from  loyal  hearts 

Hin<;  through  the  mountain  heather. 
The  brotherhood  of  human  wants 

Binds  queen  and  liege  together  1 

**  Bravo  1  bravo  I     Now,  Bishop,  your  song." 

"  Wait  a  moment  till  Jonathan  and  I  confer  on  the  melody.  Ay,  th«t  11  do 
very  well.  Now  I*m  all  right.  Fill  your  horns,  gentlemen.  Come»  old  fellow, 
what's  your  name?" 

•*Archy  Macbeth,  your  honour." 

"  All  hail>  Macbeth !    You,  neighbour,  in  the  plaids,  fill  up  1  No  bed  taps  1" 


<*  here's  a  health  to  the  queen,   god  BLE88  HEB." 

I. 

Come  fill  up  your  goblets,  mv  bovp,  fill  them  up 

With  the  bri^t  drops  that  flow  from  the  rountain  ; 

To  the  toast  that!  give  vou  must  drain  every  cup^ 
If  that  cup  were  as  large  as  a  mountain. 

Here's  tlie  mightiest  monarch  on  whom  the  sun  shinef. 
Long,  long  may  her  people  possess  her ; 

Victoria  Regina  !    The  Queen  of  the  isles — 

Uere's  a  health  to  the  Queen,  Grod  bless  her  1 

n. 

Gome  fill  up  again.    Though  the  juice  of  the  vine, 

In  sucn  goblets,  might  turn  a  man  heady ; 
A  draught  pure  as  this  will  not  harm,  I  opine> 

Nor  make  loyal  topers  unsteady. 
Here's  the  truest  of  mothers,  the  fondest  of  wives. 

May  heaven  with  its  blessings  caress  her ; 
And  the  loveliest  woman  we've  seen  in  our  lives-* 

Uere's  a  health  to  the  Queen,  God  bless  her  I 

xu. 

Let  others  get  drunk  upon  Hock  or  Champagne^ 

Chateau  Margaux,  Madeira,  or  Claret ; 
Britannia,  you  know,  boys,  alone  rules  the  main. 

And  her  element 's  water,  1*11  swear  it. 
Then  here's  to  the  monarch  of  water  and  wave. 

May  no  trial  or  sorrow  e'er  press  her. 
May  she  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  true  and  the  brave- 
Here's  a  health  to  the  Queen^  God  bless  her  1 

**  Now  then,  take  the  fire  from  me — 

"  here's  a  health  to  the  queen,  god  bless  her.** 

Hip !    hip !    hurrah  I     Hurrah  1    hurrah  I !      Hoo-rah.      One  dieer  inore» 
Hoo-nih-h-h  I 

And  truly  we  made  the  hills  ring  as  far  as  old  Bengloe^  and  the  red 
ptart  away  to  their  summits. 

<<  Come,"  said  Absalom^  *<  we've  a  long  walk  before  ut ;  fo  let  u  be  OKmiif , 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  MACAUTUT8. 
I. 

It  was  an  ancient  castle. 

And  proudly  dfd  it  stand. 
With  tall  grey  towers  that  solemnly 

Looked  forth  o'er  sea  and  land. 
The  robe  of  dewy  twilight 

Has  wrapped  about  its  brow. 
And  many  a  tree  waved  round  it 

The  green  and  shady  bough. 

n. 

And  forth  a  stately  noble 

Came  from  the  gate  alone  ; 
The  spreading  lawns,  the  green  arcades^ 

The  towers  were  all  his  own ; 
Well  might  he  pace  on  proudly. 

And  pausing  in  his  bliss. 
Marvel  if  all  the  earth  might  hold 

A  fairer  scene  than  this. 


m. 

But,  lo,  he  stands  to  listen. 

For  on  the  night  breeze  near 
The  sound  of  a  low,  fitful  wail. 

Comes  sighing  on  the  ear. 
That  plaintive  tone  he  follows^ 

Until  his  steps  are  led 
To  where  a  stately  cedar  tree 

Uprears  its  graceful  head* 

rv. 

There  kneeled  an  old  man  weeping. 

Beside  that  lonely  tree. 
His  white  hairs  lay  upon  the  ground, 

A  piteous  sight  to  see. 
Who  art  thou,  hoary  stranger. 

The  wond'ring  Baron  said. 
And  the  old  man  lifted  tremblingly 

His  grey  and  downcast  head. 

T. 

I  am  a  houseless  wanderer 

In  the  cold  world  alone^ 
I  was  the  lord  of  all  that  realm 

Which  now  is  named  thine  own. 
I  held  it  from  my  fathers, 

A  long  and  lordly  line. 
The  land  was  won  in  their  good  days. 

And  it  was  lost  in  mine  I 
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VI. 

With  this  old  hand  I  planted 

In  boyhood's  blythest  years. 
This  tree  which  now  in  sad  old  ago 

I  water  with  my  tears. 
I  have  but  drooped  and  withered 

As  it  hath  reached  its  primes 
And  now  I  come  to  look  on  it^ 

And  weep  for  the  last  time. 

fix. 

For  Fate  hath  dealt  unkindly 

With  me  and  with  my  race* 
The  green  isle  where  my  fathers  div«lt 

Gives  me  no  hiding  place. 
I  go  to  wear  away  mine  age» 

Far  from  my  land  of  birtb» 
The  last  of  the  Macarthys, 

And  alone  upon  the  earth. 

His  face  the  old  man  covered 

His  bitter  tears  to  hide^ 
How  should  he  brook  that  they  were  seen 

By  the  chieftain  at  hb  side. 
In  the  place  where  he  was  nurtured. 

And  where  his  fathers  slept. 
He  was  a  houseless  wanderer. 

He  hid  his  face  and  wept ! 

zx. 

Oh  wealth,  oh  power,  are  traitors 

In  what  the  heart  condenms. 
And  the  cold  world  teaches  selfishneM 

To  those  who  wear  her  gems. 
The  Baron  turned  him  on  his  heel. 

Cold  and  unmoved  was  he. 
And  he  left  the  old  man  wee^nng 

Beside  the  lonely  tree. 
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TEE  CBUECX  Ol  IIOJCE  IN  HSB  BELATI0N8   WITH  BSCULAB  OOTEBmiENTS.* 


We  are  old  enough  to  remember  Alex- 
ander Knox,  the  pious,  erudite,  and 
eloquent ;  whose  speculations  in  matters 
of  religion  embraced  all  that  is  ^ood  in 
Puseyism,  and  whose  views  of  civil  po- 
licy undeniably  promoted  the  cause  of 
what  was  callea  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. It  is  among  the  privileges  which 
years  have  purchased,  to  recollect  the 
aphorisms  of  such  a  man,  and  to  judge 
his  arguments  by  the  testimony  which 
time  has  borne  to  them. 

Mr.  Knox,  we  believe,  was  the  most 
eminent  of  those  speculating  politicians 
who,  in  latter  days,  have  legislated 
on  the  promissory  principle.  Assum- 
ing that  all  men  are  subject  to  the 
same  influences,  as  they  were  partakers 
of  the  same  nature,  he  argues  that 
Roman  Catholics  could  be  won  to  the 
common  cause  of  coimtry  by  giving 
them  an  adequate  interest  in  it,  and 
could  be  induced  to  renounce  the  acri- 
mony and  estrangement  of  an  intolerant 
religion,  by  legislation  conceded  and 
carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  generosity  and 
confldence. 

"  Romanism,  Sir,**  said  he,  in  one  of 
those  philosophical  outpourings  of  con- 
versational doquence  by  which  he  so 
often  captivated  and  carried  away  his 
hearers,  "  Romanism  is  kept  together 
in  these  countries  not  by  internal  co- 
hesion but  by  external  compression ; 
relieve  it  from  the  presstire  of  unwise 
laws,  deprive  it  of  the  strong  argument 
for  resistance  it  finds  in  the  intolerance 
of  vour  desolating  statutes,  and  you 
will  have  withdrawn  from  it  the  main- 
stay which  binds  it  as  a  permanent  and 
a  powerful  system."  Tnis^  we  believe, 
was  the  assurance  which  won  to  the 
cause  of ''emancipation"  its  most  ef- 
fective supporters,  which  made  it  popu- 


lar with  those  whose  lives  gave  to  their 
arguments  and  predictions  the  most 
constraining  authority.  This  was,  we 
need  scarcely  observe,  the  assurance 
which  Anally  prevailed  over  the  strong 
prejudices  and  the  strong  reasons  of 
jBritish  Protestants  zealous  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  constitution^  civil 
and  religious^  of  their  country.  How 
it  has  sped^  how  the  promises  made  on 
behalf  of  Roman  Catholics  by  those 
who  acted  as  sponsors  for  them  on 
their  "Emancipation,"  have  been  kept, 
we  need  not  remind  our  readers. 

We  do  not  call  up  these  reminiscences 
in  a  spirit  of  complaint,  nor  do  we 
charge  upon  the  memory  of  the  upright 
men  who,  self- deluded,  misled  others 
by  their  example  and  their  eloquence, 
the  evil  they  were  unconsciously  instru- 
mental in  accomplishing.  They  never 
contemplated  the  attamment  of  the 
object  on  which  they  bad  set  their 
hearts,  at  so  enormous  a  cost  as  that 
by  which  their  ends  were  attdned. 
They  never  imagined  that  the  measure 
which  they  regarded  as  a  triumph  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  was  but  to 
date  a  new  epoch  in  the  system  of  fa- 
voritism, changing  its  direction,  but 
certainly  not  improvinoj  its  character. 
Least  of  all,  did  they  toresee  that  th0 
triumph  of  **  Catholic  Emancipation** 
involved  ruin  to  the  party  which  had 
withstood  it — ruin  in  that  most  hope- 
less of  all  forms,  where  reputation  and 
power  are  overthrown  together. 

It  was  the  fatality  of  Catholic  Eman« 
cipation,  that  those  who  represented 
the  principle  of  opposition  to  it  were 
the  parties  by  whose  secret  contrivance 
it  was  carried.  Had  the  leaders  of  the 
Tory  party  relinquished  office  whea 
they  felt  themselves  divested  of  power^ 
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HUil  Iftt  to  their  tulvorsaried  what  would 
hHvi*  U't'ii  to  thoiu  a  congenial  task, 
Kuiiinoi|mlion  would  have  been  '*  shorn 
ot'  it -4  stri'iii^th"  tor  evil.  A  gix'at  hody 
of  stutcsiucn  nMnniniii;;  in  authority, 
tliou'^h  iu»t  ill  iitliiv,  wouhl  have  rotain- 
vA  toroo  iMiou«»h  to  have  pivvontod  the 
oomvssion  jjjniiiti'd  to  tho  Church  of 
Ivoiiuj  tVoui  iH'iiijr  iJiossly  abuskn). 
When  'I'oricM  lent  tlu'Uiselvcs  to  be  in- 
slrunuMits  tor  their  rivals,  the  Stale 
lost  thiir  L;uardian>hi{>,  and  the  party 
wliose  work  tliey  had  done  became  re- 
leased from  all  tear  of  them.  The 
ironsenuenees  were-  soon  apparent  in 
the  ciilerprises  of  those  whom  they 
most  rashly  favoured,  and  in  tho  R'Vo- 
lution  elleetod  by  a  iHiople  whose  natu- 
ral traiHtions  and  convictions — an  in- 
heritauee  most  deeply  valued — they 
hail  outra;'ed  and  unsettled. 

Hut,  with  everv  allowance  to  their 
credit  that  may  be  niiuU*,  it  must  still 
be  acknowledged,  that  they  who  oller- 
ed  thems4dves  as  sureties  on  behalf  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  knew  not  tho 
<rcnius  of  the  system  for  which  they 
took  upon  them  to  answer.  Thoy 
judjjed  of  Koman  Catholics  tis  indivi- 
duals ;  they  did  not  duly  reganl  them 
as  members  of  a  system,  and  subjeet, 
as  such,  to  other  influences  than  those 
with  which  Protestants  ait;  acquainted. 
They  di<l  not  know  the  character  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  its  i>ower  over 
all  hearts  that  acknowledge  its  autho- 
rity. They  did  not  know — but  who 
did  ?  No  man  of  ability  and  intlucnco 
had  this  knowledge,  with  only  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  gave  Romanism^ 
not  England,  the  benefit.  There  was 
a  Parlinmcntum  indoctnm  once — a  Par- 
liament unlearned — because  it  denied 
admission  to  those  whose  profession 
was  law  ;  thci*e  was  no  such  exclusion 
from  that  legislature  which  decided 
the  most  momentous  (question  on  which 
it  could  pronounce  in  a  sUite  of  igno- 
rance as  to  its  merits,  for  which  the 
history  of  the  world,  |)erhaps,  affords 
no  parallel. 

Neither  could  rational  excuse  Ik^ 
found  for  the  j)n*cipitate  h>;;isIation  of 
1  S'l\),  Tho  LilH.*rals,as  t  hey  were  sty  le<l, 
who  usually  voted  and  spnke  in  favour 
of  Km:nicipatioii,  ai'L'ued  for  a  measure 
whieh  was  to  be  so  cunstr'i'.'ted  ns  that 
it  should  ailbril  iiwrreased  si-curity  to 
the  Church  an<l  State.  The  |>avty  op- 
posed to  measures  of  concession  tibject- 
Jf  oil  the  grouml  that  thev  belie vcmI 

sm  adverse  to  the  public  interest 


and  dangerous  to  the  constitution. 
And  yet  both  parties  combined  in 
rudely  forcing  on  a  reluctant  monarch 
and  an  indignant  peopky  measures  of 
which,  carried  as  they  were,  the  new 
supporters  as  well  as  the  old  advisers 
must  have  disapproved.  No  imagin- 
able securities  could  render  them  ac- 
ceptable to  one  party^  and  they  were 
not  accompanied  by  the  securities 
which  tho  other  party  had  been  ac- 
customed to  declare  indispensable.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  figures  of  speech 
which  Mr.  Knox  employed  as  argu- 
ments, and  are  reminded  by  the  course 
which  our  observations  have  taken,  of 
one  of  those  pieces  of  conversational 
rhetoric  by  which  he  recommended 
wluit  was  ])opularlv  known  as  "tho 
veto. "  It  was  at  the  time  when  Mr., 
now  Lord,  Plnnket,  was  expected  to 
lead  the  debate  in,  we  believe,  the 
year  1821.  <'What  are  his  views  as 
to  the  securities?"  said  Mr.  Knox. 
'<  Will  he  renuire  a  veto  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  tiie bishops?*'  '*  Would  it 
l>e  advisable,"  aiike<l  one  of  tho  com- 
pany, <'  to  involve  the  State  in  such  a 
responsibility?"  "Sir,"  said  Mr. Knox, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  ''  secure 
the  aj)pointment  of  the  bishops  and 
you  have  the  bottle  by  the  neck." 
The  measure,  however,  was  ultimately 
carried  without  the  security.  Protest- 
ant leaders  would  not  suder  it  to  pass 
when  it  could  be  so  framed  as  to  be 
safe,  and  patrons  and  partisans  excuse 
themselves  for  the  unwholesomeness  of 
its  condition  when  they  had  made  it 
law,  by  that  well-known  argument 
of  the  lobster  vender,  who  conceived 
herself  irresponsible  for  the  disorder 
her  stale  wares  induced,  because,  al- 
though shtf  (lid  not  sell  the  articles  until 
they  weiv  tainted,  she  had  offered  them 
for  sale  when  they  were  fresh. 

Why  those  who  had  Ions  opposed 
this  jxTilous  measure  lent  themselves, 
when  too  late,  to  the  accomplishment 
of  it,  they  have  themselves,  upon  va- 
rious oi'casions,  professed  to  declan*. 
Our  readers  nt^'d  not  Imj  remindeilt  in 
d(>tail,  of  the  nature  of  these  profes- 
sions. Thev  were,  jvcncrallv,  to  the 
etli'et  that  they  couhl  not  admmister 
the  public  atTairs  with  good  effect  if 
thev  ]>t'i'sisted  in  resisting  the  "Koman 
Catholic  claims,*'  and  that,  having;  to 
choo^e  U'tween  Kinancipation  and  tliti 
abandonment  of  oflice,  they  thought  it 
for  the  interest  of  the  Crown  and 
country  to  pnder  tlic  former,     llie 
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reasons  by  ivhich  they  were,  profess- 
edly, influenced  to  come  to  this  opinion 
may  be  learned  j^m  their  own  record- 
ed statements ;  we  will  not  weary  the 
reader  by  any  remarks  upon  them. 
The  arguments  by  which,  constituting 
a  Government  no  longer  divided  in 
opinion,  a  Tory  Ministry  were  in- 
fluenced to  carry  Emancipation,  are  of 
a  different  character.  They  are  not 
personal  in  their  application,  they  are 
not  ephemeral  in  their  nature,  they 
have  been  from  time  to  time  repro- 
duced for  not  only  the  vindication  of 
parties  whose  inconsistency  they  were 
expected  to  justify  and  explain,  but 
also  in  a  hope  that  they  would  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  would 
convince  gainsayers  that,  in  the  year 
1829,  the  best  was  done  which  was 
practicable  under  the  circumstances. 
To  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  invite 
attention,  not  in  a  spirit  of  idle  and  un- 
worthy recrimination,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exposing  an  error  very  criminal 
in  its  nature,  very  calamitous  in  its 
consequences,  but  not,  even  to  this 
threatening  hour  in  which  we  write, 
irreparable. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
March,  in  the  memorable  year  1829, 
Sir  Robert,  then  Mr.  Peel,  spoke  as 
follows  :— 


"  I  am  about  to  address  to  the  house 
an  argument  founded  on  facts.  I  am 
not  going  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  abstract  principles.  I  am  not  going 
to  indulge  iu  any  disquisitions  or  theo- 
ries of  government.  I  am  going  to  state 
to  the  house,  as  explicitly  as  I  have  the 
power  to  state  them,  the  grounds  on 
which  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  greater  evils  would  arise  from  my 
advising  a  continued  rejection  of  the 
adjustment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ques- 
tion, than  would  arise  from  my  advising 
an  attempt  to  be  made  to  bring  it  to  a 
satisfactory  close.  I  know,  Sir,  how 
unwilling  every  man  is  to  listen  to  an 
argument  drawn  from  a  chain  of  moral 
consequences*  I  know  that  that  un- 
willingness exists  as  strongly  in  a  public 
body  as  it  does  in  private  society.  I 
trust,  however,  that  from  the  long  ex- 
perience I  have  had  of  the  liberality  of 
80  many  of  ray  honourable  friends  in  this 
house,  that  they  will  attend  to  the  argu- 
ments which  I  am  about  to. deduce  from 
the  practical  views  which  I  have  taken 
of  the  question  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am 
very  anxious  to  learn  what  answer  can 
be  made  to  that  argument.  Sir,  the 
outline  of  my  argument  is  this — that  we 


are  placed  in  a  position  in  which  we  can- 
not remain — that  something  or  other 
must  be  done — that  we  cannot  continue 
stationary — that  the  evils  attendant  on 
divided  councils  and  a  distracted  cabi^ 
net  must  be  put  an  end  to.  That  is 
my  first  position.  Not  to  say  what 
we  ought  to  do,  but  to  assert  that  we 
cannot  sta^  where  we  are.  That  is  my 
first  position.  My  next  is,  supposing 
the  case  to  be  as  I  suppose  it  to  be,  and 
supposing  that  a  Government  united 
upon  the  subject  is  desirable,  what  is 
the  course  which  such  a  Government 
ought  to  adopt  ?  Sir,  one  of  two  courses 
such  a  Government  must  necessarily 
adopt.  They  must  either  advance  or  re- 
cede.  They  must  grant  the  Catholics  ad' 
ditional  political  power^  or  they  mttst  <f«- 
prive  them  of  that  which  they  have  already 
received.  They  must  either  remove  the 
barriers  which  still  remain  to  their  acqui- 
sition of  civil  rights^  or  they  must  pile  those 
harriers  up  and  render  them  insurmount' 
able,"* 

Such  was  the  argument  on  which 
the  concession  of  1829  was  justified. 
For  reasons  not  disclosed,  it  was  of 
moment  that  the  Ministry  should  con- 
tinue in  office  ;  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  rendered  it  necessary'  that  they 
should  become  a  united  Government, 
and  having  no  choice  but  between 
Emancipation  and  a  re-enactment  of 
the  penal  laws,  they  acted  wisely  in 
embracing  the  "  liberal "  branch  of  the 
alternative.  The  fallacy  in  this  argu- 
ment lay  in  the  vice  of  its  assumption. 
The  whole  case  at  issue  was  not  contained 
in  the  statement  which  professed  to  define 
it.  Beside  the  two  courses  of  which  it 
was  presumed  ministers  must  choose 
one,  tJiere  was  a  third,  more  advisable^ 
and  (were  it  not  for  the  unaccountable 
persistency  with  which  it  has  been 
overlooked)  we  would  say,  far  more 
manifest  than  either. 

This  course  was  not  only  manifest 
in  itself,  but  had  been  brought  under 
the  immediate  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  which  it  was  disregarded.  It 
was  described  and  recommended  in  a 
communication  addressed  to  a  minister 
of  the  Croum,  and  was  acknowledged  by 
him.  To  the  substance  of  this  com- 
n)unication  we  solicit  the  reader's 
earnest  attention.  In  justice  to  the 
illustrious  dead  we  name  the  writer, 
the  Rev.  William  Phelan,  D.D.,  once 
a  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
afterwards  Rector,  through  the  dis- 
criminating patronage  of  our  revered 
Primate,  of  the  parishes  of  Killyman 
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and  Anltrea.*  In  respect  for  the 
illuBtrious  survivor  we  do  not  name 
the  party  to  whom  the  counsel  was 
addressed ;  be  it  sufficient  to  observe^ 
that  the  counsel  was  given  to  one 
whose  recommendation  of  it  would 
have  weight  with  the  Cabinet  and  the 
country.  We  apprise  the  reader  that 
in  our  t>tatcment  of  this  transaction  we 
write  from  a  memory  of  more  tlian 
twenty  years'  standing,  but  we  write 
with  a  confidence  that  we  set  nothing 
down  in  cn*or,  much  less  in  malice. 

The  advice  Mr.  Phehin  tendered 
respectfully  to  the  Kinjj's  Minister,  he 
prefaced  by  a  recital  ol  the  diiliculties 
with  which  theGuvernmenthad  to  strug- 
gle, and  of  the  agencies  which  pressed 
upon  them  the  expediency  of  ail  justing 
"  the  Catholic  claims ;"  tmd  in  this  re- 
cital, we  are  strongly  persuaded,  Mr. 
Phelan  stated  the  facts  of  the  cast?  with 
certainly  not  less  clearness  or  force 
than  i^Ir.  Pei'l  himself.  Then  came 
the  point  of  dilference  between  the 
philosopher  and  the  politician,  or  rather, 
between  the  man  of  comprehensive 
mind,  who  thought  of  truth,  and  the 
country,  and  its  interests, — iind  the 
man  ])ractised  in  parliamentan*  tac- 
tic^ue,  who  thought  of  the  exigences  of 
his  party.  Mr.  Feel  said,  you  tnust  be 
prompt,  because  parties  are  urgent  on 
the  om;  side  and  the  other.  ^Ir.  IMie- 
lan  said,  you  should  be  piiticnt,  fur  the 
cause  is  one  which  cannot  be  hastily 
<iecided.  Air.  l*eel  hurried  his  party 
into  a  i>recipitate  judgment,  because, 
he  presumed,  time  would  not  be  allowed 
for  a  hearing  of  the  cause  on  which  the 
le^zislature  was  to  adjudic.ite.  Mr. 
Phelan,  while  advising  a  more  delibe- 
rate course  of  action,  showed  how  it 
was  possible  to  insure  an  indulgent 
forbearance  towards  it  on  the  part  of 
those  from  whom  agitation  against  the 
Government  was  most  strongly  a])pre- 
Lended. 

Air.  Phelan 's  advice  was  this :  calf 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in 
Ireland  to  furnish  a  genuine,  authentic, 
and  comj)lete  copy  of  the  Canon  Law, 
as  now  in  authority  in  their  Church. 
iSuch  a  pn><hictii>n  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted  indis]K*nsible  as  a  pre-re<piisitc 
for  lilH.M'al  legislation ;  >uch  a  produe- 
tion  cannot  be  hast  ily  pri'i)arfd.  \\'hile 
in  process  of  preparation,  the  country 


will  be  at  peace ;  and  such  mre  the  diffi-* 
cultiea  in  the  way,  that  it  will  xequivo 
probably  two  or  three  yean  to  lawioa 
out  a  compilation  of  the  Cancm  Law 
which  will  content  the  Church  of  Romef 
and  abide  the  scrutiny  of  Protestant- 
ism. Thus,  argued  Mr.  Phelan,  ^'ou 
will  gain  time  for  careful  legislation, 
and  you  will  have  procured  light  to 
guide  it. 

This  was  the  course  of  action  which 
the  Government  ought  to  have  pur- 
sued. E>'idence  taken  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committees  in  1624-25 
had  prepan^<i  the  way  before  them. 
The  contradictions  between  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  been  partially 
exjiosed ;  the  principles  of  Roman 
Canon  Law  had  been  thoroughly,  al- 
though not  clearly,  brought  to  light ; 
the  instability  of  a  Roman  Catholic'ji 
allegiance  to  a  Protestant  Sovereign, 
and  the  adverse  inHuenees  to  which  it 
was  exposed,  had  become  matter  of 
alarming  and  well-grounded  surmise; 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  that  law  by 
which  his  conscience  was  to  be  govern^ 
ed,  had  been  acknowledn[ed  by  some 
of  those  through  whom  it  was  to  be 
administered.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  when  it  was  desired  to  recon- 
cile the  British  Constitution  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  first 
thing  which  a  wise  statesman  should 
desire  was,  knowledge  of  the  syttemt  ht 
Would  reduce  to  luirmony,  Tlui  British 
Constitution  he  knew — he  should  know 
also  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  had 
he  acted  on  Mr.  Phelan's  advice,  and 
called  for  the  laws  of  Romanism,  with 
a  view  to  understand  how  far  the  re- 
cognition of  them,  or  release  from  civil 
disabilities  to  those  who  held  thein, 
was  (iompatible  with  security  to  a  Pro- 
testant State,  the  reasonableness  of  the 
demand  would  have  been  universally 
acknowledged,  and  if  excitement  and 
irritation  were  not  altogether  allaye^t 
they  would  be  directed  against  the  slow 
]>roceduri'S  of  those  whose  lingering 
delays  retarded  the  attainment  oC 
Knianripation. 

Why  tlu>  sponsors  for  Emancipation 
in  lH*ili  declined  to  take  this  course 
has  nt'vvr  been  explained.  Again  and 
a;;ain  a^Hjlogies  have  been  offered  for 
their  misdebd ;  again  and  again  then 


*  Anltrea  hn  oht. lined  in  virtue  of  the  Fe!!cwsh!p ;  K  illy  man  waa  bestowed  o^ 
him  by  the  Primate. 
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apologies  haye  been  ooostraded  on 
tae  auppoaitioB  diat  there  was  choice 
ofify  between  two  -evils.  No  reason  has 
e^er  been  assigned  why  a  third  expe- 
dienty  which  toas  not  on  evU,  which  was 
good  in  every  aspect 'it  could  be  view- 
ed in,  was  not  adopted. 

It  is  with  no  purpose  oS  abating  the 
reverence  due  to  hving  worth,  or  of 
tarnishing  the  memory^  of  the  dead, 
that  we  have  related  this  unknown  but 
memorable  transaction.  Ours  is  a 
high^  object.  We  desire,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  place  on  record  an  act  so 
highly  creditable  to  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen, among  the  most  eminent  for 
wisdom  and  worth,  while  the  party  to 
whom  he  addressed  his  counsel  is  yet 
living.  We  would  desire  that  he  who  re- 
ceived this  counsel,  and  acknowledged* 
the  deep  interest  with  which  he  perused 
the  letter  in  which  it  was  contained, 
would  search  it  out,  produce  it  before 
tiie  legislature,  and  act  upon  it.  But, 
independently  of  these  our  personsd 
desires,  we  record  and  give  publicity 
to  the  counsel  we  value,  because  we 
believe  it  not  less  useful  and  season, 
able  for  the  emergency  in  which  the 
nation  now  finds  itself  placed,  than  it 
was  when  Dr.  Phelan  proposed  it,  and 
when  it  might  have  modified  very  be- 
neficially the  ill.judged  or  ill-contrived 
measure  of  Emancipation. 

We  are,  however,  by  no  means  san- 
guine in  our  expectations  that  a  proce- 
dure so  direct  and  so  discreet  as  Dr. 
Phelan  advised  will  be  adopted.  The 
Crovernment  has  ordered  a  republica- 
tion of  very  valuable  returns  obtained 
in  1816 ;  has  ordered  returns  to  be 
made  and  published  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character  in  this  year  of  grace, 
1861.  These  are  Reports  upon  the  re- 
lations subsisting  between  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  foreign  countries ;  and 
they  are  presented  to  the  Parliament 
and  the  public  with  a  view  to  procure 
lor  our  home  policy  the  benefits  of  fo- 
reign experience  in  legislation.  One 
thing  more  is  needful,  ability  to  apply 
this  experience  to  the  domestic  inci- 
dents for  which  it  is  needed.  In  many 
foreign  states  the  peculiarities  of  the 


Roman  CathoUc  system  to  which  le- 
gislation should  be  directed  areknoum; 
tnfew  or  none  are  their  dcmgern  widert^ 
rcied.  They  are  not  hnoum  in  England, 
Parliamentary  debates,  for  many  a  dark 
year  gone  by,  display  gross  ignorance 
of  them.  It  is  time  that  such  disgrace 
of  legislation  were  effaced.  Dr.  Phe- 
lan's  advice  shows  how  this  can  be 
done.  Let  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
in  England  be,  even  now,  called  on 
to  produce  their  Canon  Law — either 
their  acquiescence  or  their  refusal  will 
prove  instructive. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  not  undervalue 
the  knowledge  provided  for  reflecting 
persons  in  the  two  Reports  to  which  we 
have  adverted — that  of  1816,  which  is 
now  reprinted,  and  that  which  has 
been  prepared  during  the  current 
year.  We  wish  it  could  be  insured 
that  Members  of  Parliament  would 
read  them,  especially  members  in  com- 
munion with  that  Church  which,  be- 
cause it  is  not  permitted  to  domineer, 
complains  that  it  is  enslaved.  But 
this  is  not  the  age  in  which  more  than 
some  one  or  two  determined  leaders  of 
a  party  or  a  section  will  undergo  the 
tod  of  reading  through  these  ponder* 
ous  parliamentary  tomes.  Such  dili- 
gence is  too  mechanical  and  obscure 
for  our  extemporaneous  statesmen. 
They  leave  the  neglected  quality  tore- 
viewers  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  we  ought  to  expect,  if  they  will  coil. 
descend  to  read  our  citations.  The 
public,  however,  has  an  increasing 
number  of  readers,  and  the  time  wiU 

}ret  arrive  when  legislators  will  fol- 
ow  their  example,  and  great  princi- 
fles  will  again  force  their  way  into 
Parliament,  and  give  dignity  to  its 
discussions. 

Of  the  Reports  prepared  and  reprint- 
ed in  this  year,  the  first  we  owe  to  the 
Papal  Aggression ;  the  latter  to  the 
persevering  exertions  of  Sir  John  Cox 
'  Hippisley,  who  was  desirous  of  recon- 
cihng  Emancipation  with  security  to 
the  public  interest,  and  who  sought 
such  aids  as  foreign  government  af- 
forded for  the  construction  of  the 
liberal  measures  he  projected.     The 


*  The  acknowledgment  ^ars  date  September  25th,  1828.      Omitting  the  name 
of  the  writer,  we  subjoin  a  copy  of  it : — 

•<  London,  September  asth,  1SS8. 

** presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Phelan  ;  has  received  his 

letter,  and  the  enoiosmre,  for  which  he  is  much  obliged.  He  haft  perused  it  with  mu^^ 
interest*" 
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i!ivat  objoot  to  be  obtained  was  a 
knowledge  of  the  relations  subsisting 
U^twtHjn  foreign  states  and  the  ChurcE 
of  Rome  ;  and  especially  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  indulgence  of  the  State 
might  be  oxtentled  with  advantage, 
and  how  far  tho  Church  could  sub- 
mit, without  fortoitun'  of  principle  or 
character,  to  such  i*cstrictions  as  go- 
vernments imposed  upon  it. 

AVith  this  view,  the  subjects  of  in- 
quiry won*  principally  two: — 1.  The 
ai>]H>intments  of  Uoman  Catholic  cler- 
^v.  and  more  I'spt'cially  of  the  Epist^o- 
luil  onlcr :  2.  The  conditions  on  which 
Vapal  ivsi-ripts  i*ould  be  intn.HluciHi 
anil  published  in  the  i*ountries  tor 
which  thoy  woiv  designtnl ;  and,  *•  un- 
der a  thinl  head,  such  other  uiatters 
of  ecch*>inslic:d  Regulation  as  uo  not 
inmicdiately  fall  unilor  cither  of  the  two 
preciMling  divisious."* 

Such  wciv  the  subjects  of  inquir}-  to 
which  the  ConuuiiU'*'  in  \^\\j  felt 
themselves  limiteil.  They  take  care  to 
obs^^rve  that  iliey  •'rcfraineil  fivm  ad- 
verting to  any  tpiestion  of  theological 
contn'»vcrsy,  however  it  might  appear 
to  be  mixctl  with  points  of  di-seiplinaiy 
regulation,  their  object  having  been 
sti-icily  to  inve^tigaTe  and  reiK^rt  facts, 
as  they  apjvar  to  be  substantiated  bv 
documents,  or  other  admissible  testi- 
mony, iu  unler  to  present  to  the  House, 
as  distiuetly  a>  tlieir  materials  would 
allow,  a  vi»-w  of  that  system  of  jjolity 
'Which,  un«ler  dillerent  shades  of  varia- 
tion,  apf tears  to  obtain  in  the  various 
states  of  Europ*',  with  resjH'Ct  to  ec- 
clesiastical ivgulation,  a**  it  n-ters  to 
their  subject>  of  the  Uoman  Catholic 
communion,  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  See  of  Komc^t 

We  ilo  not  ipiite  concur  in  the 
views  of  the  Committee  resiwcting  the 
propriety  of  their  abstinence  from  all 
point s  of  ihci  'logical coi itrovorsy .  They 
are  points,  we  a<lmit,  of  delicacy,  and 
dfiuand  much  caution  and  Si*ll -govern- 
ment in  the  managing:  and  yet  it  may 
In-  ueiv>>ary  to  take  tliem  into  account. 
Knuwledgi'  of  the  regulations  which, 
either  u^r  indul<;eiice  or  restraint,  thev 
have  rendered  neeessar%',  mav  be  use- 
h'<s  without  coUMderalionol'thom.  As 
to  tf*-  truth  tnul  tiiiiin  iifn-lijious  dog. 
uii.s,  a  Slate  may  feel  it^rliuit  called 
upnii  toirquise,  :i«  it  coTite^^c*  i I ?el fun- 
able  to  priiiounce;  but  ///♦  tt  h(t*rn  tn'f 
a  t!intrin'-  bi^rnTucs  11  lei:iiiiiiatf,  a  ra- 


tional, and  a  necessary  subject  of  in- 
quiry' in  every  well-coDstituted  state. 
If  treason,  perjury,  murder  were  incul. 
cated  by  any  description  of  men  as 
matters  of  duty,  surely  the  fact  of  their 
having  a^gravatetl  depraved  morals  by 
the  b&sphemy  which  pronounced  them 
religion,  should  not  screen  them  from 
investigation  and  exposure.  This  is, 
we  admit,  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is 
by  extreme  cases  general  principles  are 
best  testeil ;  and  unless  the  peremp- 
tory  refusal  to  inquire  into  matters  of 
controversy  be  applicable  to  such  mat- 
ters of  doctrine  as  we  have  ima^inedf 
it  ought  to  have  been  less  positively 
pronounced, 

I'nder  each  head  of  inquiry  the 
Committee^  thought.it  desiraule  to  dis- 
tinguish between  regulations  obtaining 
i'l  those  states  which  are  in  communion 
with  the  See  of  Rome,  those  of  the 
um-united  Greek,  or  Rtusitin  Churchf 
and  those  of  tlie  Augsburgh  and  Hjel- 
vetian  Contessions,  constituting  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches. 
The  Konum  Catholic  states  are— 
1.  Austria;  2.  Milan  and  Austrian 
Lombanly  ;  3.  The  Venetian  States ; 
4.  Tuscany ;  5.  Naples  and  the  Two 
Sicilies;  G.  The  States  of  Sardinia, 
l*iedmont,  and  Savov ;  7.  Fhmce ; 
8.  Sf>ain;  iK  Portugal;  10.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  cautons  of  Switzerland. 
The  Committee  have  given,  in  addition 
to  the  intelligence  derived  from  those 
ten  Koiuan  i.  acholic  states,  the  result 
also  kA*  their  researches  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Congress  held  by  the  foor 
clectond  An.*hbishops  of  Gennanj,  in 
August,  17^*«». 

Under  tlie  head  of  the  Greek  Church, 
the  Committee  rejiorted  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Empire  of  Russia 
and  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  Report  in 
which  the  British  Empire  also  finds 
an  incidental  notice.  The  Protestant 
countries  tVom  which  intelligence  was 
procurofl,  were — 1.  Denmark;  2. 
Sweilen ;  3.  Prussia ;  4.  The  Nether- 
lands; o,  Hamburgh:  0.  Saxony;  7. 
Wurtomburgh:  S.  ilanover;  conclud- 
ing with  reguLitions  existing  in  the 
British  eolonies. 

We  shall  todow  the  onlcr  ubserred 
by  the  Committee  in  such  comments  at 
We  olViT  on  their  Ikcjxtrt,  reserving 
however,  tlfr  case  tif  the  four  orch- 
l/iT'h.'ps  for  separate  conMderatiob. 

1 .  Austriti. — Hen',  at  the  date  of  the 


*  Kt  (lurt.  |i.  -I. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  a. 


{  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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Report,  in  the  year  1816,  **  the  bishops 
are  nominated  or  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,"  with  the  exception  of  **  the 
Archbishop  of  Olmutz,"  who  is  elected 
by  the  chapter.  As  Kin<y  of  Hungary, 
the  Emperor  has  the  sole  right  of  ap- 
pointing  bishops  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches,  and  also  of  appointing  titii- 
lar  bishops  in  the  Turkisn  dominions. 
"In  Hungary,  all  bishops  appointed 
by  the  sovereign  immediately  perform 
every  part  of  their  functions  which  re- 
late to  jurisdiction,  before  they  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  Pope;***  and  al- 
though they  do  not  exercise  this  riprht 
under  similar  circumstances  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  yet  it  is  "  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  the  Austrian  law, 
that  bishops  hold  their  power,  as  well 
in  respect  of  orders  as  jurisdiction,  im- 
mediately from  God, "  t  It  is  positively 
enjoined  that  the  episcopal  oath  shall 
"neither  be  given  nor  taken  in  any 
other  than  its  original  and  proper 
sense  of  a  mere  canonical  obedience  to 
the  Pope,  in  no  wise  infringing  upon 
the  rights  of  the  Emperor,  or  on  the 
duties,  as  subjects,  to  which  the  bishops 
are  sworn  by  the  particular  oath  of  al- 
legiance and  fidelity  to  their  sovereign, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  take  after  their 
nomination,  and  previous  to  their  taking 
the  pontifical  oath"X  "  In  all  elections 
and  appointments  of  the  ministers  of 
religion,  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
exclude  those  of  whom  it  may  justly  be 
feared  that  they  might  abuse  their 
power  to  the  injury  of  the  State,  or  at 
least  defeat  the  expecUition  which  the 
State  is  entitled  to  form  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Church,  is  most  distinctly  assert- 
ed; and  this  maxim  pervades  the 
whole  Austrian  code."§ 

With  respect  to  the  second  branch 
of  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Committee, 
a  single  citation  from  their  Report  is 
all  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to  olTer: — 

"  The  Placitum  Regium,  as  admit- 
ted in  Austria,  is — *the  right  of  requir- 
ing that  all  ecclesiastical  statutes  and  or- 
dinances  be  submitted  to  the  State  before 
their  publication^  and  of  prohibiting  their 
publication  whenever  they  are  found  to  re- 
late to  objects  not  essential  to  the  legiti- 
mate ends  of  the  Church,  or  obnoxious  to 
the  interests  of  the  State.  And  this  right 
extends  not  merely  to  rescripts  or  regu- 
lations of  discipline,  but  to  those  also 


which  are  dogmatical,  as  something  might 
be  added  to  them  in  the  mode  of  their 
publication  or  penal  sanction  which  is 
not  a  point  of  doctrine.  ~ 

"  In  execution  of  this  power  it  is  pro^ 
vided  by  the  Austrian  laws — That  alt 
Papal  rescripts,  as  well  originals  as  au- 
thenticated copies,  are  to  be  laid  before 
the  provincial  Government,  and  after- 
wards transmitted  to  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal, along  with  the  opinion  of  the  at- 
torney-general and  of  the  provincial 
government.  That  this  is  to  be  ob- 
served not  only  with  regard  tajiewly 
emitted  bulls,  briefs,  or  other  regulati^s 
of  the  Pope,  but  also  with  regard  '^ 
Papal  rescripts  of  former  times,  at  "'A  AlL.^^^_ 
ever  period  they  may  have  been  issued,  so 
that  whoever  desires  to  make  use  of 
them  is  bound  to  obtain  the  imperial 
placet." 


Under  the  third  head  6T  their  in- 
quiry,  the  Committee  make  various 
communications.  One  passage  we  ex- 
tract : — 

**  It  is  clearly  established  by  the  Aus- 
trian laws,  that  an  appeal  may  be  made 
to  the  sovereign  against  any  abuse  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  in  which  case  it 
is  his  duty,  or  that  of  the  civil  judge 
acting  on  his  behalf,  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence, if  the  matter  relates  to  the  de- 
fence of  civil  rights,  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the 
country,  or  to  the  integrity  of  its  privi- 
leges."^ 

2.  To  *'  the  Milanese  and  Austrian 
Lombardy  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
extended  most  of  the  regulations  which 
still  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical law  of  Austria;"  but  the 
Committee  had  not  received  sufficient 
information  as  to  *'  how  far  these  laws 
continued  in  force."  In  Lombardy 
the  censure  of  books  was  confided  to 
royal  censors ;  the  royal  right  of  super- 
intendence over  episcopal  seminaries 
was  to  be  "  enforced  with  regard  both 
to  the  discipline  and  the  doctrine 
taught  in  the  same;"  and  *Hhe  monas- 
teries were  rendered  so  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  jurisdiction,  that 
the  law  of  Lombardy  only  allowed  the 
provincials  or  heads  of  national  con- 
gregations, who  might  have  been  newly 
elected,  to  apprise  the  General  of  the 
order  of  their  election,  by  a  simple 
letter  of  notification,  under  a  loose  seal, 


*  Report,  p.  5. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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wIiIl-Ii  Iftior  wa?  ro  'tyi  laid  before  the 
Ci'ivt'i-niiKMir.  .ma  it'  it  wi^re  found  con- 
iuriMiib!!.*  ti»  its  rL;^uiatiou5,  the  Govern- 
in- 'iit  \v;»>  '.o  <x.ud  it  to  the  Imperial 
M"!i:-tv.  .1-  Li.'i.K'.  .i::l  the  answer  of 
i''«^'"  ..  ..  "v.. .  ■  '. ..-  :■.■■:■•.•  ivo'l  in  like 
":.."'  :' ;  .:.  L  if  :ir.v:::inj  ^A'  cori-jy- 
ij  .ci!i  I.  i.',.i.i;ii.jil  ...n  sueh  an  fxrcasion, 
:.K'  •  i  'Vt'iJiMK'iit  \va5  to  inform  the 
i\!  iii^^  li.ir  i.'i  it."  * 

•^   III    rbo    Veiiethn  States  the  two 
1  'all  I.iirliH  oi'  Venire  and  Ariuileia  were 
'7t;.v  1/   inj  the  Senate.     "  1  he   latter. 
A^htjse  jurisdiction  extended  over  all 
'  •**»  continental  po?«e?*ion3  of  the  Re- 
public, ir.75  ctnnpelled  to  choose  a  noble 
\netinnfur  his  coadjutor  " 


f. 


*'With  the  collation  of  the  inferior 
clerjjy  t«j  ecfli;siastical  benetices,  neither 
of  thi-»e  pn.iates  xxas  permitted  by  the 
secular  jiower  to  interf»?re. 

**  On  a  vacancy  oeeurrinsj  in  any 
epi-^cojial  -I'f*,  th**  nainf'S  of  thri*f*  ecclesi- 
a>tir.<  wi;pf  traii-mitri'd  hij  the  senate  to 
Koni-s  and  the  n'quisitc  bull  ofin^^ti- 
tutiou  was  .sent  by  the  I'ope  to  the  Jirst 
on  the  list.'* 

The  follow! njr  notice  respecting?  the 
tribunal  of  the  inquisition  is  worthy  of 
attention  :— 

**  While  the  Inrjui<^ition  oxi-ted  at 
V«'iiirc,  the  inrjui-iiors  consisted  of  the 
Patriarrh,  tin;  Papal  Nuiifrio,  and  the 
Snpj-rior  ol"  ih«?  Dominicans  ;  hut  three 
senators  always  attended  their  meetings, 
whosi;  pri'siTicM  was  necessary  to  ^'ve 
validity  to  fv«*ry  act ;  when  the  sena- 
tors disapproved  thty  immidiatehf  left 
the  room,  and  put  an  end  to  alt  further 
procetdingay^ 

4.  The  Tuscan  Government,  when 
a  bishopric  is  vacant,  eends  four  names 
to  the  pope,  recitmmending,  by  meatis  of 
the  Mini  fit  cr  at  Rome,  that  of  the  jterson 
desifrnated  to  Jill  the  cntfinry.  There 
M  nn  instance  of  an  aiiptUntment  other 
than  th'it  of  which  the  State  approves, 
and  riithffr  than  submit  ttt  another,  sees 
horn  I  wen  h'ft  vacant  until  "  the  dijfft*' 
renrt's"  with  the  Papacy,  ivhivh  nave 
occfi^i'tned  thr  dchnj,  have  been  adjusted, 

L'ncK-r  the  oih».r  bi-ads  (d'  impiiry 
th«»  Cinnniiltw;  rt-port,  that  in  Tuscany 
<*  mandates  of  excomnumication  were 
prohibited,  unU'ss  provided  with  a 
royal    cxe(iuatur."      '*Biihoj)S    were 


OTflered  to  commnnicate  their  triemudl 
Reports  to  the  Grand  Doke  before  ther 
were  sent  to  Rome ;"  and  "  tlie  Fapu 
Kuneio  was  to  be  considered  merajr 
is  an  am'oa<«ador  from  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  have  no  more  power  than 
any  other  rr-«:dpnt  !brei;iu  minister. "J 
AH  his  jurisdiction  over  clergy,  secular 
and  re^iular,  wa^  abolished. 

o.  Xaples  and  the  tvco  SicilieM.'^Ja. 
Sicily,  "  by  virtue  of  the  right  termed 
royal  or  n'^ialey"  the  nomination  to  all 
bishoprics  is  cxcliuively  in  the  Crowoy 
which  presents  to  all  beneiicea  origi- 
nally eiidtiwcd  by  the  icings,  and  to  all 
other  beuL'dces  during  a  Tacancr  in 
the  episcopal  see  to  which  their  patron- 
age belon<vs. 

The  kings  of  Sicily  have  the  prin- 
Ifjie  of  beinir  ••  Legates  br  birth,"  and 
exercise  the  privilc^  by  means  of  an 
ecclesiastic  of  the  kinedom. 

(>.  Sardifiia. — The  king  has  the  ab- 
solute nomination  to  bishoprics  and  the 
great  Church  benefices,  and  has  power 
also  to  interdict  the  execution  of  bulls, 
&{.'.  kc.  Both  these  powers  are  Tested 
in  the  Sovereign  in  virtue  of  a  brief  of 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  issued  in  t 


the  y 

7.  France ^The  State  has  similar 

powers,  and  exercises  them  not  in  vir- 
tue of  any  concordat  or  brief,  hut  bf 
its  own  inherent  authority.  During 
the  revolutionary  period  there  were 
negotiations  with  the  Papac}*,  and  bj  a 
concordat  l>etween  Pius  Vll.  and  the 
chief  consul  of  the  Republic,  ratified 
in  1801,  it  was  deckred,  that  •<tbe 
nominations  to  bishoprics  which  b^ 
came  vac<'int  in  future  shall  belong  to 
the  chief  consul,  and  canonical  insti- 
tution shall  be  administered  bj  the 
Holy  Sc-e." 

B.'  Spain The  sovereign  czercina 

similar  power  in  the  appointment  to 
bishoprics,  and  the  autnorising  or  in- 
stitutin;^  Papal  rescripts,  &c.  &c.  Tlie 
episcopal  oath,  too,  is  qualified  by  a 
very  sicrnificant  clause,  as  taken  bjr 
bishops  in  Spain  :-^ 

**  About  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury it  was  aUo  ordained  by  the  king, 
that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  in  the 
Peninsula  should,  in  thoir  oath  of  con* 
secration,  inrlude  the  clause  of  fidelity 
to  the  king  and  of  deference  to  his  pr«- 
rogativcs,  and  those  who  of  late  years 
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have  been  sworn,  have  concladed  their 
oaths  in  the  following  words : — *  All  this 
without  prejudice  to  the  legal  rights 
and  legitimate  customs,  usages,  agree- 
ments, laws  ;  and  to  my  entire  submis- 
sion to  ray  Lord  Ferdinand,  King  of  the 
Spains  andtlic  Indies.  So  help  me  God, 
and  these  holy  Gospels  of  God,'  "* 

This  clause  was  introduced  into  the 
oath,  it  appears,  by  royal  authority, 
and  was,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  far 
from  acceptable  to.  the  Pope.  Circum- 
stances, in  the  eventful  year  1814,  en- 
couraged a  hope  that  the  obnoxious 
interpolation  might  become  condemned 
and  be  discontinued.  Application  was 
ticcordingly  made  to  the  Government 
of  Spain,  but  was  made  without  effect. 

**  Resolution  of  the  King  in  Council. — 
That  no  innovation  shall  be  made 
in  the  clause  of  the  oath  taken  by 
the  bishops  elect,  respecting  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  royal  prerogatives ; 
the  omission  of  which  clause  was  de- 
manded by  the  Papal  Nuncio,  January 
12th,  1815. 

'•  By  a  royal  order  communicated  to 
the  council  by  his  excellency  Don  Pedro 
Leocellosjon  the  29th  of  November,  1814, 
a  note  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  was  trans- 
mitted to  them  for  their  consideration, 
wherein  it  was  required  that  the  clause 
respecting  the  obedience  and  deference 
to  the  royal  prerogatives  should  be 
omitted  in  the  oath  taken  by  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  in  Spain  at  the 
time  of  their  consecration.  The  council 
having  taken  into  consideration  this  note, 
with  the  observations  upon  it  of  the 
king's  advocate,  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  suggest  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  direct  either  an  answer  to 
be  returned  to  the  most  reverend  Nun- 
cio, or  a  representation  to  be  made  to 
his  holiness  through  the  minister  at  the 
Court  of  Rome,  importing  that,  inas- 
much as  his  majesty  had  been  better  m- 
formed  on  the  subject  no  innovation  would 
take  place  relative  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. His  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
agree  with  the  foregoing  suggestion, 
and  has  given  orders  to  his  secretary  of 
state  to  write  accordingly."! 

9.  Portugal The  State  is  not  less 

powerful  here.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  one  citation  from  the 
Report.  The  British  Minister,  in  the 
same  despatch,  mentions  the  follow- 
ing fact : — 


"  A  Portuguese  clergyman  intimate 
with  the  Nuncio,  who  had  written  the 
enclosed  pamphlet  in  support  of  the 
Italian  or  ultramontane  doctrines,  hav- 
ing been  refused  the  licences  necessary 
to  publication,  printed  the  work  in  Eng- 
land. A  number  of  copies  having  been 
distributed  in  this  country,  the  princi- 
ciples  they  inculcated  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  censor,  who  immediately 
drew  up  and  transmitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  very  able  review  I  forward ; 
not  only  at  once  going  over  all  the  points 
which  have  been  submitied  to  my  con- 
sideration by  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisleg, 
but  setting  forth  the  actual  lawi^tho 
kingdom,  showing  the  dangerous  t#lk^ 
dency  of  the  doctrines  supported  by  the  "•• 
Court  of  Rome  in  Portugal,  and  induc- 
ing the  Government  to  direct  the  Pro- 
curador  da  Corva,  or  attorney  general, 
to  commence  legal  proceedings  against 
the  author.^J 

10.  Roman  Catholic  Cantons  of 
Switzerland. — The  rule  for  episcopal 
appointments  varied.  In  some  Can- 
tons the  Pope,  in  some  the  Govern- 
ment, appear  to  have  exei*cised  the 
right  of  patronage.  In  the  year  1814, 
the  Canton  of  1  riburgh  renounced  its 
right  to  appoint  a  Bishop,  "  remitting 
it  to  the  Pope."  "In  the  Valois  the 
Chapter  proposes  four  individuals  to 
the  Diet,  which  selects  one  and  presents 
him  to  the  Pope,  who  first  rejects,  and 
then  names  him,  as  of  his  own  au^ 
thority.''% 

The  Swiss,  it  appears,  **  resisted  the 
publication  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Ca- 
nonici,  and  of  certain  bulls  and  decre- 
tals, such  as  the  bull  in  Coena  Do- 
mini,"  &c. 

Such  are,  in  brief  outline,  the  notices 
contained  in  the  Report  of  1816,  re- 
specting the  relations  between  the 
(Jhurch  of  Rome  and  foreign  states  in 
communion  with  it.  In  addition  to 
these  notices  of  the  usages  of  secular 
states,  there  was  one  of  great  moment 
in  the  proceedings  of  an  ecclesiastical 
body,  tnat  of  a  Congress  held  at  the 
Baths  of  Ems  by  the  four  Archbishops 
of  Germany,  dated  the  25th  of  August, 
1786. "II  In  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
this  Congress,  **  the  ancient  discipline 
of  the  Gennan  Church  is  asserted, 
with  respect  to  nominations  and  elec- 
tions to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  it 
is  declared — that  no  hulls,  briefs,  or 
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§  Ibid.,  26. 
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ordinances  of  the  Pope,  shall  he  bindiiit^ 
on  the  BishopSf  unless  the  latter  signify 
their  format  assent.*'  They  al?o  (le- 
clare  that  the  oath  required  for  bishops 
devised  by  Pojye  Gregory  VI L  and  in- 
serted in  the  derretals,  whicli  entbrces 
the  duties  belonging  to  a  vassal,  rather 
than  canonical  obediencv,  oituut  to  bk 
NO  LONGER  TAKEN,  the  morc  especially 
as  the  German  episcopacy  thereby 
actually  bind  them  strives  to  what,  as 
members  of  tlie  Empire,  they  cannot 
possibly  obsjirve.  Another  oath,  there- 
fore was  to  be  substituted  in  its  stead, 
■o  wt>rded  as  not  to  trench  on  thePojKj's 
■pAmucy,  or  the  rights  of  the  bishops. 

We  nee<l  not  dwell  long  on  the  re- 
turns procured  respecting  statcH  not 
in  communion  witu  the  Church  of 
Home. 

1.  In  Russia  it  appeared  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Mohdow  was  to  re- 
ceive his  **  orders"  only  from  the 
Empress  and  the  Senate,  and  that  all 
the  religious  orders  of  the  lloman 
Cathulic  religion  were  to  Ix?  depend- 
ant on  him  (Archbishop  of  Mohilow) 
*'  alone,  or  his  coadjutor,  and  on  his 
con>istory,  interdicting  submi>siun  to 
any  other  ecclesiiustical  power  out  of 
the  empire,  or  to  send  such  power 
any  portion  of  their  incomes,  or  to 
have  any  connexion  with  it,  under  the 
I)enalty  of  lieing  juridically  prosecute<l 
ibr  disobeying  the  laws  of  the  supreme 
Govenniient."* 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Ku':sia,  and  the  change  made  in  tho 
oath  of  a  lioman  Catholic  liishop  at 
the  instance  of  the  Empress  Catharine, 
a  change  indulged  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishops  in  Ireland,  in  deference  to 
the  authority  of  Protestant  opinion, 
are  matters  so  well  known  that,  with 
this  brief  notice,  we  may  turn  from 
them. 

2.  Denmarh No  Roman  Catholic 

bishoi)  recognise«l;  no  regium  exequatur 
exercised ;  Itonian  churches,  though 
not  subje<*t  to  visitation,  under  thein- 
s{K'Ction  of  bishops  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

3.  Sweden The  king  authorises, 

by  diploma,  the  vicars  a])ostuiic  t«)  ex- 
ercise their  functions  througlxuit  the 
kin;jrdom,  ronfonning  themselves  to  the 
e<lict  of  tolenition  (an  edict  highly  res- 
trictive); '*and  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  exi)ress  provision  for  the  ex- 


ercise of  the  royal  placet  or  exequatur 
in  any  particular  instance." 

4.  Prussuf Episcop<iIappointmenta 

are  generally  vested  in  the  Crown; 
Bvuods  and  tlieir  decrees  must  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approbation  of  the  State. 
''  No  kind  of  communication  between 
either  the  bisliops  or  individuals  with 
the  Court  of  Rome  can  take  place  law- 
fully, unless  through  the  medium  of 
the  Pnissian  Government. 

5.  Setherlands, — Appointments  of 
the  officiating  Roman  CaUiolic  cler^ 
must  be  approved  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate ;  and  Papal  rescripts  must  be 
submitted  to  the  official  authorities  of 
the  State  before  they  could  be  publish- 
ed— a  restriction  evaded  in  some  in- 
stances by  the  publication  of  them  in 
another  country'. 

G.  Hamburgh. — ^The  laws  hero  are 
e<{ually  stringent  and  restrictive. 

7.  Saxony No  prelate  of  episcopal 

rank  of  tho  Roman  communion  has 
existed  in  Saxony  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, except  the  confessor  of  the  king, 
which  confessor  is  appointed  by  the 
kiiiiT,  and  the  Pope  thereupon  grants 
to  him  the  authority  of  an  apostolic 
vicar.  ]\Iuch  anxiety,  it  is  alleged, 
has  been  manifested  to  guard  against 
Papal  encroachment,  as  might  have 
been  surmised,  where  the  people  were 
Protestant,  and  their  sovereign  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

8.  IVMrf^wZ/ifi^  aflbrds  little  infonna- 
tion  further  than  that  there  being  no 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  there.  Prince 
llohenloe  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
IVmiK'  in  iHirtibus,  and  discharged  in 
])arts  of  tne  kingdom  the  office  of  a 
vicar-general.  A  concordat  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  contemplation. 

9.  Hanover No  official  accounts 

were  received  by  the  Committee.  It 
was  understood  that  no  priest  of  a  mo- 
nastic order  was  allowed  to  officiate  in 
the  churches ;  no  processions  were  al- 
lowed. **  They  were  not  permitted  to 
ap])ly  to  the  Popi%  or  to  any  archbi- 
shop or  bishop  for  dispensations  in 
inan'iage,  but  were  constrained  to  re- 
sort to  the  Lutheran  Consistory  at 
Hanover." 

10.  The  British  Colonies. — Ilercpit 
would  api>ear,  the  P«|)acy  admitted 
the  right  of  the  State  to  appoint  bi- 
sho[)s.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  the  Report  of  1816 : — 
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*<  Under  this  last  head  of  their  in- 
quiry, the  attention  of  your  Committee 
has  been  directed  to  a  communication 
made  by  one  of  their  members.  Sir  John 
Hippisley,  from  notes  drawn  up  in  the 
year  1794  by  himself,  being  at  that  time 
at  Rome, 

**  As  the  facts  and  proceedings  con- 
nected with  them  mark  the  admission 
by  the  Court  of  Rome  of  the  actual  no" 
mination  of  the  British  Government  to 
an  Episcopal  See  of  the  Roman  commu- 
nion, in  addition  to  those  cited  in  the 
colonial  papers,  your  Committee  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  notice  them, 
and  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  John 
Hippisley,  annexed  to  the  report,  more 
particularly  stating  the  circumstances 
of  this  transaction."* — p.  40. 

••Teneria,  21  die  Junil,  1816. 
"  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley,  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  examined.  You  having 
stated,  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  fact  of  an  appointment  or 
recomendation  of  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Roman  communion  to  the  See  of  Saint 
JDomingo,  when  subject  to  his  Majesty,  be 
so  obliging  as  to  state  also  such  further 
particulars,  as  may  enable  the  Commit- 
tee more  distinctly  to  report  that  fact 
to  the  House." 

**  I  am  enabled  to  state  with  accuracy 
the  fact,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  au- 
thority of  my  informants,  from  a  note 
which  I  made  a  few  hours  after  each  of 
the  communications  made  to  me  upon 
the  subject.  On  the  0th  of  December, 
1794,  Cardinal  Antonelli,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  late  Pope,  and  who  was 
then  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Pro- 
paganda, which  is  the  department  pro- 
•  viding  for  the  missions,  informed  me, 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state 
to  a  French  prelate,  of  a  noble  family, 
then  in  London^  desiring  him  to  procure 
the  necessary  faculties  from  Rome,  for 
the  institution  of  the  said  prelate  to  the 
vacant  See  of  Saint  Domingo,  these  fa- 
culties had  been  expedited,  as  I  under- 
stood,  to  Monsignor,  afterwards  Car- 
dinal Erskine,  who  was  also  at  thattimo 
in  London.  On  the  14th  of  December 
following,  Cardinal  Campanelli,  who  pre- 
sided in  the  Datary  at  Rome^  and  who 
was  also  a  member  of  tho  Council  of 
State,  read  a  letter  to  me  from  Monsig- 
nor Ershine,  dated  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1794,  stating  a  conversation  with 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  on  the  subject  of 
the  faculties  which  had  been  expedited 
at  the  instance  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  that  the  Duke  had  expressed  his 
satisfaction  on  the  occasion,  but  inti- 


mated, at  the  same  time,  a  wish  that 
the  faculties  should  be  withheld,  as,  from 
a  local  consideration,  there  was  some 
objection  to  the  prelate  in  whose  favour 
they  had  been  solicited,  and  that  |;he 
Duke  had  also  named  three  other  French 
bishops.  Monsignor  Erskine  added  in  his 
letter,  that  he  could  not  give  any  opi- 
nion on  the  subject,  without  consulting 
the  See  of  Rome.  From  my  notes,  I  do 
not  find  any  other  "Hj^roceeding  on  this 
subject.  Monsignor  Ershine  was  at  that 
time  auditor  of  the  late  Pope.  I  desire 
upon  this  occasion  to  say,  thstt  all  the 
facts  stated  in  the  course  of  ftfce  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee,  on  my  aul^o- 
rity,  arc  equally  -substantiated  by  oM>*^ 
ginal  notes  or  documents  in  my  posses- 
sion, the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  attest/' 
&c. 

**  Henry  Goulburn,  Esq^,  Under-Se- 
cretary of  State  in  the  War  and  Colo- 
lonial  department,  called  in,  and  ex- 
amined. 

"Will  you  inform  the  Committee  what 
relations  exist  in  his  Majesty  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
that  province? 

"  With  reference  to  the  state  of  Canada, 
it  appears  from  documents  in  the  office  of 
the  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  ' 
War  and  Colonial  department,  that  the 
nomination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  co- 
adjutor, and,  consequently,  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec,  rests 
entirely  in  his  Majesty's  Government, 
without  any  interference  from  any  other 
quarter,  either  spiritual  or  temporal ; 
that  during  the  time  that  General  Pres- 
cott  was  governor,  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  died,  and  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  his  coadjutor,  who  had  been 
consecrated  by  him  ;  that,  on  this  event. 
General  Prescott  appointed  Monsieur 
Plesses,  who  in  a  few  months  received 
his  Bulls  from  the  sovereign  Pontiff, 
and  was  according'ly  consecrated,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishopric  of  Quebec.  Andj  fur- 
ther, that  no  formal  reference  is  had  to 
any  ecclesiastical  body,  either  to  nomi- 
nate or  approve  of  the  nomination  of  the 
coadjutor,  but  that  it  rests  entirely  in 
the  discretion  of  the  King's  governor," 

Thus  we  conclude  our  notice  of 
the  Report  on  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
in  its  relationfj  with  civil  governments, 
compiled  in  the  year  1816,  and  re- 
printed now  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Legislature  and  people.  Sach  ho- 
nour was  not  unmerited ;  the  labours 
of  the  Committee  of  1816  were  pro- 
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ductivc  of  much  which  ought  not  to 
pass  out  of  reinenihrance. 

The  Hoport  j)roi)nrLMl  in  the  ]>rosent 
yoar  is  a  pcrfonnanco  for  which  no 
Buch  honour  can  rationally  be  pre<licte«l. 
It  has  been  **  jrot  up."  not  merely  in 
haste,  but  in  hurry, — commanded^  it 
would  appear,  in  the  mi<ldle  of  the 
month  of  February,  and  ready  for  the 
order  of  the  lenrislatare  in  little  more 
than  two  nionths^afler.  It  was  not 
thus  the  former  Report  was  compiled. 
The  niatenals  from  which  it  was  con- 
BtructecJ '  were  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  years  before  the  fabric  com- 
p^)iSed  of  them  wtis  completed.  In  the 
month  of  August,  1812,  I-^nl  Castle- 
reagh  addressed  a  circular  letter  to 
the  Kinnr'g  ministers  at  fon^ijrn  courts, 
calling  upon  them  for  the  information 
which  was  submitted  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1816, 
and  from  which  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, with  its  Appendix,  was  prepar- 
ed. The  recent  Report,  or,  perhaps, 
we  should  say,  the  raw  material  of  a 
Report,  now  presented  to  parliament, 
is  less  select,  more  uncertain,  and 
much  scantier  than  the  intelligence 
which  made  provision  for  the  former. 
It  has  not  underi^ono  the  deliberate 
examination  of  any  Connuittee  —  it 
shows,  with  few  exceptions,  little 
power,  or  wisdom,  or  research,  in 
those  who  have  procured  it.  Were 
much  required  of  those  gentlemen, 
they  might  justly  complain  that 
more  time  had  not  be(;n  given ;  the 
country  might,  perhaps,  join  them  in 
the  complaint,  not  only  for  their  rea^ 
sons  hill  for  its  own.  Our  business  is, 
however,  not  to  waste  time  in  vain 
repining,  but  to  make  the  best  use 
we  can  of  the  materials  place<l  at  our 
disposal,  and  thL*,  we  believe,  we  do, 
by  selecting  from  the  materials  at  our 
command,  two  important  testimonies. 

1.  In  Austria,  the  Empen^r  retains 
power  in  the  nomination  of  Bishops, 
but  relinqubhcs  that  of  the  Hfgium 
J£xequatur  :^ 

**  It  ift  permitted,  as  well  to  the  Bi- 
shops as  to  the  faithful  under  them,  to 
address  themselves  on  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs to  the  Pope,  and  to  receive  the 
decisions  and  ordinances  of  the  Pope, 
without  previous  consent  of  the  tempo- 
ral authorities. 

**Tbo  Catholic  Bishops  are  permitted, 


on  subjects  dependent  on  their  olBeial 
authority,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
same,  to  address  admonitions  and  ordi- 
nfinces  to  their  clergy  and  congregations, 
without  previous  consent  of  the  civil 
authorities.  They  are,  however,  bound 
to  communicate  copies  of  their  decrees, 
in  as  far  as  they  may  superinduce  ex- 
ternal consequences,  or  be  destined  for 
publication,  simultaneously  to  the  go- 
vernmental authorities  in  whose  district 
the  publication  is  to  take  place,  or  the 
edict  is  to  be  applied.** 

As  affecting  education,  some  impe- 
rial resolutions  have  been  issued^  of 
more  than  ordinary  moment  i-^ 

*'  §  1.  No  person  can  officiate  as  teach- 
er of  the  Catholic  religion,  or  as  professor 
of  theology,  at  the  lower  or  bieher  pub- 
lic institutions,  withoot  having  pre- 
viously received  his  authority  hereto 
from  the  Bishop  in  whose  diocese  it  b 
situate. 

<*  §  2.  The  Bishop  is  at  all  times  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  this  authority  given 
to  any  such  person  ;  but  the  withdrawal 
of  such  an  authority  alone  does  not  de- 
prive a  teacher,  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernment, of  his  legal  claims  to  a  pen-  . 
sion. 

"  §  3.  It  remains  witli  the  Government 
to  appoint  the  persons,  who  have  re- 
ceived the  authority  of  the  Bishop,  to 
lecture  on  theology  as  professors,  at 
the  theological  faculties,  or  to  grant 
their  admittance  as  private  tutors,  and 
these  persons  will  have  to  administer 
their  offices  conformably  to  the  tenor  of 
the  academical  laws. 

*<  §  4.  Tile  Bishop  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  point  out  to  his  seminarists  the  lee-  ' 
tures  and  the  succession  of  them,  which 
they  are  to  frequent  at  the  University, 
and  to  examine  them  thereupon  in  his 
seminary. 

*'  §o.  For  the  severe  examination  of 
the  candidates  for  the  theological  digni- 
ty of  doctor,  the  bishop  nominates  one 
moiety  of  the  examining  commissioners, 
who  are  to  be  men  that  have  attidned 
the  same  theological  degree. 

"§  6.  No  person  can  attain  the  theolo- 
gical dignity  of  doctor,  who  shall  not 
have  msbde  a  confession  of  the  Creed  of 
Trent,  either  before  the  bishop  or  his 
delegate.'** 


This  is  that  Creed,  the  oath  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest*  in  which  the 
votary  or  the  jnrant  pledges  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Pope,  ms  stead&st  ac- 
ceptance of  Canons  and  Councilai  and 
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virtually,  his  renunciation  of  Holy 
Scripture.  With  such  instruments  to 
carry  out  their  plans  of  education,  and 
with  such  authority  as  has  been  as- 
signed to  thera  over  their  subordinates, 
the  Bishops  may  well  anticipate  results 
of  which  it  is  equally  natural  the  Aus- 
trian people  may  be  apprehensive.  It 
is  provided  by  an  Imperial  rescript, 
that— 

•*  The  ecclesiastical  power  shall  have 
the  right  to  suspend  or  to  remove  from 
their  ecclesiastical  office,  and  in  the 
forms  laid  down  by  the  Canon  law,  such 
persons  as  shall  not  administer  them 
according  to  the  obligations  which 
they  have  contracted ;  and  to  declare 
that  such  persons  have  forfeited  the 
emoluments  connected  with  the  offices. 

**  The  co-operation  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities for  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence may  be  required,  whenever  the 
procedure  of  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity shall  have  been  proved  to  them,  by 
communication  of  the  acts  of  investiga- 
ture,  to  have  been  regular.* 


t)* 


Such  has  been,  of  late  years,  the 
success  of  Papal  encroachment  on  the 
Austrian  Government,  and  on  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Church  and  people. 

From  Portugal  we  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent Report,  and  we  cannot  cite  it 
without  expressing  a  deep  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  ambassador.  Sir.  U. 
Seymour,  by  whom  it  was  made,  and 
who  appears  by  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  in  the  prompt  and  keen  dis- 
crimination which  his  arduous  posi- 
tion demanded,  eminently  conspicuous 
above  his  fellows  :  — 

*'  Corres/)ondence  respecting  Relations 
between  Foreign  Governments  and 
Court  of  Rome.  Presented  to  House 
of  Commons,  18M  February,  1851. 
No.  IS f  page  107. 

"I  hasten  to  inform  your  lordship 
that  a  measure  on  the  part  of  Rome,  in 
any  part  or  degree  like  that  which  is 
exciting  so  much  sensation  in  England, 
would,  if  attempted  with  regard  to  Por- 
tugal, lead  with  certainty  to  a  diploma- 
tic rupture  with  the  Pope's  government, 
and  very  possibly  to  a  religious  schism." 

Ibid  ;— 

•'  As  to  the  nomination  of  a  Bishop 
originating  with  the  Pope,  were  such  a 
measure  possible,  the  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed would  be  very  simple — the  intru- 


sive prelate  would  immediately  be  sent 
out  of  the  country. 

"  1  have  further  inquired  what  re- 
strictions exist,  with  regard  to  the  pub- 
lication, in  Portugal,  of  Papal  bulls, 
briefs,  and  ordinances ;  and  was  inform- 
ed in  reply,  that  no  publication  of  the 
kind  can  take  place  here  unless  with  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Government. 

•*  What,  I  asked,  would  happen  were 
the  publication  of  such  Papal  acts  to  be 
made  without  the  assent  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  I  was  told,  in  the  ^st  place, 
that  the  relations  between  Port^al  and 
Rome  are  so  well  understood,  thai'  °ofc 
one  of  the  Portuguese  Bishops  woirfi, 
venture  to  pay  attention  to  the  unau- 
thorised publication  of  a  Papal  decree ; 
and  in  tne  second  place,  the  Govern- 
ment has  precedents,  showing  the  course 
which  it  would  have  in  such  case  to  fol- 
low. "With  regard  to  the  Pope's  mis- 
sion, the  Government,  without  delay  or 
hesitation,  would  send  the  Nuncio  his 
passports." 

Sir  H.  Seymour  to  Viscount  Palmer' 
ston  (received  January  5,  1851). 

"  No.  4.  Can  any  Papal  brief,  re- 
script, or  bull,  be  published  in  Portugal, 
without  the  previous  approbation  of  the 
Government  ? 

**  They  insist  that  no  such  acts  be 
published,  without  their  having  pre- 
viously received  the  Exequatur  Regie : 
and  although  the  see  of  Rome  does  not 
officially  recognise  the  propriety  of  the 
rule,  it  provides  for  its  careful  obser- 
vance. 

*'  No.  5.  Supposing  any  such  i^n^u- 
thorised  publication  to  take  place,  would 
obedience  to  orders  thus  emanating  from 
Rome,  be  paid  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  Portugal  ? 

"  As  a  matter  of  conscience,  such  or- 
ders would  be  binding — as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  would  be  disregarded." 

With  this  passage  we  close  our  ex- 
tracts from  the  Diplomatic  Reports. 
They  serve  to  show,  with  an  authority 
admitting  of  no  dispute  or  question^ 
that,  in  resisting  the  JPapal  aggression, 
which  has  caused  so  much  commotion 
in  England,  and  has  so  embarrassed 
and  distracted  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  session  recently  brought 
to  a  close,  the  British  Government  has 
acted  with  far  less  promptitude  and 
severity  than  it  could  justify  by  an 
appeal  to  the  practice  and  precedents 
of  almost  all  other  countries. 

The  resistance   of  this  Protestant 
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The  Church  of  Rome. 


[Sept.  1851. 


"*uu-   ♦..■  ;i;i   irva<iun  of  the  Qiiff?n*s 

■i'-iMiiiiiMis  ny  tjh.-  Soe  or  the  Court  of 

■  i  r :  1 1 1 .  :  Li.-  '  itx  1 1  •z<:'  vi-  mod  by  con  siilor- 

..ii=.!-,    ,  i"  '.»h:ch    Kuiuan    Catholics 

'III  ::inl\<.N  'iiulit  lo  athnit  the  reason- 

■  ■1>.  ..v«*.-,   i;»-i  'usT-.v;   ami  which,   we 

«ti    ■!. r^L..,v!t.il.  will,  ore  lonj,  be  pro- 

■'      "•■:    ■  '».rAl  :i:iil  fair  by  the  great 

"'.   ■    ■>      1  ^^rili^'htt-ni'il    lininan   Ca- 

!'  iiiN    -111  i.:;^oiit  the  einpiri*. 

'  .-v    1.  .1  lilxTal  as  wc  have  been 
•'     «!     itations  from  the  correspond- 
'•      of  our  ambassadiirs,  we  cannot 
Muiss  the  subject  without  one  extract 
more.     AVe  take  it  fn»m  "  Insirui*tions 
to  Senor  Pedro  de  Mtlln   Brt-xncr," 
addre5i>ed  to  liim  from  the  Court  of 
Portu<ral.      We  spare  the  reader  all 
detail  as  to  the  cin.'umstances  under 
which  the5e  in  struct  ion:;  were  given,  as 
it  is  to  the  princij^le  declared  and  em- 
bodied  in   them  we  would  especially 
direct  attention : — 

'•  If  you  see  that  the  spirit  of  prcpos- 
8e«5<'inn.  or  ratiier  of  discfird,  is  piTcop- 
tible  in  the  ^'atican,  you  will  mako  use 
of  the  instructions  which  his  Majesty 
flir*<;t«Ml  to  be*  s«'nt  to  you  on  tin-  8lli  of 
Fi'bruaryof  this  year,  prntestin<^a<(uinst 
thf  innovution  and  the  false  rinctrine  of 
paying  more  attention  to  a  private  letter 
thuii  to  h'gal  tehtimoiiiaU  ;  and  von  will 
pn-jiare  a  note,  statinir  to  hi«4  Holiness 
that  his  mo>t  faithful  .Majesty  renews 
his  declaration  of  adlicoionanif  faithful- 
noss  to  th»*  holy  apo<itolic  Si-e,  but  that 
availiiif^  hiniscif  of  tho  riijlits  of  pjent-ral 
law,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  best 
ajces  of  Chri-itianity.  he  not  only  pro- 
creds  t(»  the  oontirniationof  the  Bishops 
of  his  kin;;doui  by  his  m'-'tropolitans, 
but  determines  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  *hall  j;rant  the  dispeni^ations 
and  the  spiritual  favours  which  thoy 
may  grant  as  the  *ucces*ors  of  the  Apoit- 
ties  and  the  depositaries  of  theiiuthority 
nefcsj:ary  f<ir  supply  in;;  the  wants  of 
their  churches  and  flocks;  depriving  of 
h is  I oya I  appi obulion  all  and  any  bulls 
i>)iued  in  Home  or  here  by  the  apostolic 
delegate,  sjuch  are  his  Majestv'a  orders 
to  vou."' 

Such  is  the  firmness  displaveil  by 
a  sovunripn  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Home  to  withstand  an  un- 
warrantable invasion  of  his  riphts.  He 
is  in  Cfimmunion  with  the  See  uf  Kome, 
but  will  not  consent  to  be  its  vassjd, 
nor  will  he  suffer  the  Hish«  ps  of  his 
Church,  undi-r  plea  of  reli;:ion,  to  su- 
persede the  Catholic  discipline  of  their 


svstem  bv  the  in t redaction  and  esta- 
bli.-hment  of  Papal  despotism. 

We  would  earnestly  commend  to 
our  readers'  attention,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  our  Koman  Catholic  readerSp 
the  great  principle  propounded  in  the 
remarkable  document  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  the  distinction  it  mani- 
fests  U'tween  the  two  great  bodies  into 
which  the  niemlxTS  of  the  Church  of 
Kome  arc  now,  as  they  have  long  been, 
divided.  In  which  nf  the  two  antago- 
nist divisions  will  Irish  Koman  Catho- 
lics, independent  and  enlightened,  en- 
rol thenjselves? 

Of  these  two  diyisions,  one  maintains 
national  indejicndence,  and  insists  on 
guarding  the  rights  guaranteed  from 
the  l>eginning  to  every  branch  and 
department  of  the  Catfiolic  Church  ; 
the  other  resolves  the  whole  system  of 
Catholicity  into  Romanism,  and  that 
into  the  Papacy,  and  the  Papacy  into 
the  expressed  will  of  the  cxistmg  Pon- 
tiff*. "  The  Pope,"  as  Le  MaStro  is 
daring  enough  to  propound,  is  "  the 
Church,"  or,  "the  Church  is  the 
IN'jH'."  We  forget  in  which  of  these 
two  forms  he  sets  forth  the  astounding 
|)ruposition.  It  is  of  little  moment ; 
in  either,  it  declares  the  character  of 
the  system. 

Of  the  two  divisions  of  Romanismv 
one  is  a  system  which  resembles  the 
constitution  of  a  limited  monarchr; 
the  other  is  a  pure  despotism.  Eccle- 
siastical rule,  accortiing  to  the  prin- 
ciples  or  professions  of  one  of  these 
systems,  is  a  government  carried  on  by 
Pop«;  and  coun(*iU  in  which  the  Papacy 
is  the  executive,  and  the  Svnoil  the 
legislative  agent  of  power,  and  m  whichv 
if  the  executive  exceed  its  province, 
there  may  Ix^  an  appeal  from  its  decision 
or  its  command.  The  other  system 
annihilates  all  will,  all  judgmcnti  all 
fi*eedom,  that  has  not  authority  or 
peruii>>ion  from  the  ruling  power  ; 
pronounces  even  c*onscicnce  in  rebel- 
lion if  it  prove  refractory  to  the  Pope*8 
conn  I  land  ;  and  thus  declares  the  syi- 
tem  of  religion  it  adopts  a  8]iccius  of 
state  in  which  the  Pope  is  absolute 
monareh,  the  bishops  pi'ers,  the  clergy 
subjects,  the  Konuui  Catholic  people 
vassals,  and  all  others  than  Koiuaa 
Catholics  exconmiunicated  relwls.  In 
whiirh  of  these  two  divisions  we  rc|)cat, 
will  enlightened  and  liberal  Irish  Ko- 
man Catholics  enrol  themselves  ? 


•  "  Correspondence"  presented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  &c.,  March  23,  1651. 
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Animal  Magnetisnit 


[Oct. 


feet.  **  Common  sense  "  is  a  vaguer, 
and  still  more  fallible,  standartl  of  ap- 
]X:;al.  It  varies  from  age  to  age,  and 
from  clime  to  clime :  the  common 
sense  of  one  century  or  country  is  the 
nonsense  of  another.  In  one  age  it 
tells  you  that  the  moon  is  no  big^r 
than  a  cheese ;  in  another,  that  the 
earth  is  a  plain,  and  that  the  sun  moves 
round  us ;  in  a  third,  it  ridicules  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  and 
the  monstrous  notion  of  there  being 
Antipodes.  Common  sense,  then,  is 
a  ver)'  unsafe  criterion  in  physics.  We 
can  say  unhesitatingly  ttiat  it  is  im- 
possible  for  two  and  two  to  make  more 
or  less  than  four,  or  for  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  to  exceed  or  fall  short  of 
two  right  angles ;  but  in  investigating 
nature,  it  is  in  few  cases,  indeed,  that 
Buch  mathematical  demonstration  can 
aid  us.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to 
examine  every  novel  discoverv  frankly 
and  candidly,  and  to  acccj)t  it  as  true 
as  soon  as  it  is  duly  authenticated. 

But  what  is  sufficient  evidence  ?  it 
may  be  asked.  The  Anti-Magnetists 
say — We  will  not  believe  these  pheno- 
mena till  we  have  seen  and  tested 
them  ourselves.  This  is  manifestly 
absurd.  To  accept  as  true  only  what 
we  have  ourselves  cxi>erienced  would 
make  man  like  the  brutes,  incapable 
of  proQtiu^  by  the  experience  of  his 
fellows,  and  would  condemn  the  human 
race  to  a  perpetual  non-orogi'css.  But 
it  is  not  more  unnatural  and  inexpe- 
dient than  it  is  impossible.  Men  must 
act  ui>on  the  testimony  of  others,  and 
men  do  so  act  every  day  of  their  lives. 
Do  not  our  Juries  condemn  to  death 
uj)on  such  evidence  ? — nay  more,  upim 
circumstantial  evidence,  where  not 
evt?u  the  witnesses  saw  the  crime  com- 
mitted? How  much  more,  th«n,  is 
this  applicable  to  tlie  truths  of  science ! 
How  tew,  of  the  millions  of  earth,  are 
able  to  verify  these  for  themselves  !^ 
yet  this  does  not  hinder  their  accept- 
ance. You  look  througli  the  telescu|)C 
with  Ilerschel,  and  you  see  a  star  glinu 
moring  taintly  and  afar  amid  tlie  blue 
night  of  space.  You  ask  him  its  dis- 
tant.'e,  and  he  answers — Twelve  millions 
of  millions  of  inilliuns  of  miles.  Your 
brain  grows  dizzy  at  the  thuu;;ht,  and 
you  strive  in  vain  to  compn-heiid  it. 
And  as  vou  look,  the  astrnnonu'r  tells 
vou  that  vou  do  but  tancy  vou  see  the 
star ;  Ix^cause,  for  aught  men  can  know, 
that  star  luav  have  Uvii  annihilated 
two  millions  of  veal's  ug<s — and  that, 


even  though  it  still  exist,  ever  moring 
in  the  grand  cycle  of  the  worldB,  it  miut 
now  be  m^Tiads  of  miles  from  where  ite 
light  still  shows  it.  How  can  he  tell  the 
almost  infinite  distance  of  that  star?~- 
what  authority  has  he  for  m'ing  that 
it  may  have  been  annihilated  so  long 
ago,  when  we  still  see  it  with  our  own 
eyes?  How  few  know,  even  from 
education,  the  sure  process  by  which 
he  founds  his  calculations  on  facts! 
how  infinitely  fewer  those  who  can  veri- 
fy these  facts  by  experiment  1  Yet  the 
world  l)elieves  the  astronomer,— and 
the  world  is  right  in  so  doing. 

So    also  will  men  believe  in  the 
facts  of  Animal  ^Lignetism,  wluch  are 
susceptible  of  far  more  general  demon- 
stration.    And  in  this  they  will  onl/ 
do  what  mankind  have  already  done 
before ;  for  it  is  quite  evident  not  only 
that  these  facts  attracted  notice  in  the 
ancient  world,  but  also  that  they  were 
studied  and  combined  into  a  science* 
In  what  other  way  can  we  satisfactorily 
explain  the  ancient  oracles,  the  cares 
eflected  by  the  priests  in  the  Temples 
of  Health,   and  many  other    simdar 
phenomena  ?   It  is  easy  for  the  flippant 
sceptic  of  modem  times,  who  fancies 
the  ancient  world  one  mass  of  igno- 
rance and  cre<lulity,  to  deny  the  reality 
of  these  wonders;  but  to  deny  is  not 
to  refute,  nor  can  a  fact  bo  invalidated 
by  ascTibing  it  to  an  inadequate  cause. 
Aloreover,  wc  lux)  not  left  to  mere 
conjecture  in  this  matter ;  for  despite 
the  convulsions  and  barbarism  which 
overthrew  the  empires  and  civilisation 
of  the  old  world,  fragments  of  direct 
testimony  have  comedown  to  us  which 
make  honest  scepticism  impossible.  In 
the  tombs  of  Egypt,  for  instance,  on 
whose  walls — thanks  to  the  dry  cli- 
mate— the  iMiintinps  of  the  artists  of  the 
days  of  Pharaoh  still  exist  in  their  pria- 
tine  freshness,  are  to  bo  seen  repre- 
sentations of  i)asse8  and  manipulations 
precisely  siinihir  to  those  of  the  modem 
^Iugnet^lsts ;  and  the  present  Magicians 
of  Cairo  are  but  a  weak  relic  of  the 
|K)werful  sect  who,    three   thousand 
years  ago,  struggled  witli  almost  e(jaal 
might  against  tiie  divinely-commission- 
ed  Prophet  of  the  Hebrews.      Even 
among  the  Greeks  and  Itomans,  traces 
of  thesi*  ancient  practices  are  discover- 
able.    In  the  verses  of  Solon  we  find 
din>rt  testimony    to   the  practice  of 
manipulation  as  a  sanative  process; 
the  Amphitryo  of  I'lautus  contains  an 
allufrion  to  some  sort  of  manipulations 
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for  setting  persons  asleep ;  and  in  the 
writings  of  Martial,  the  method  in 
question  is  not  merely  alladed  to,  but 
pretty  fully  described.*  But  it  is  in 
the  history  of  India  that  the  proofs  are 
most  numerous  and  most  explicit.  The 
Mahabharata,  a  poem  written  about 
1400  B.  c,  narrates  a  case  of  clairvoy- 
ance artificially  induced,  without  a 
word  to  show  it  was  of  unusual  oc- 
currence ;  and  in  some  parts  of  India 
the  practice  of  the  magnetic  art  is  still 
continued,  both  as  a  curative  agent, 
and  for  the  sake  of  its  higher  pheno- 
mena. For  further  evidence  on  this 
part  of  our  subject,  we  would  refer  to 
preceding  numbers  of  this  Magazine,! 
'^only  remarking,  that  as  the  magnetic 
vision  was  termed  '' gnostic  sight"  by 
the  old  Hindoos,  so  the  Illuminati  of 
mediseval  Europe  may  have  chosen  their 
title  from  possessing  similar  powers. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  art 
should  have  become  thus  early  known 
to  mankind,  for  it  is  founded  on  natural 
phenomena  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence.  Spontaneous  somnambulism, 
which  is  the  root  of  it  all,  happens  so 
frequently  in  ordinary  life  that  most 
persons  have  seen  it ;  and  this  shows 
that  its  surprising  phenomena  depend 
upon  some  power  residing  in  the  hu- 
man system,  veir  widely,  if  not  univer- 
sally diffused.  This  fact,  then,  having 
been  observed  from  the  earliest  times, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  men  should 
learn  to  imitate  it  by  artificial  means, 
just  as  all  nations  have  learned  to  pro- 
duce sleep  by  means  of  narcotics.    The 


magnetic  trance  is  nothing  else  than 
natural  trance  artificially  produced^ 
This  is  an  important  fact  which  we 
request  our  readers'will  bear  in  mind. 
It  is  the  apparent  impossibility  of  the 
thing  that  makes  so  numy  disbelievers 
in  Animal  Magnetisnf, — it  is  the  appa- 
rent  supematuralness  of  its  phenomena 
that  repels  so  many  more  from  its 
study.  We  cannot  treat  at  present 
of  the  higher  phenomena  of  the  mag- 
netic trance — ^we  must  leave  clairvoy- 
ance and  prevision,  and  the  interesting 
theories  and  speculations  to  which  they 
give  rise,  to  be  discussed  in  a  future 
article ;  but  we  think  we  cannot  better 
prepare  our  readers  for  a  candid  inves- 
tigation of  the  whole  subject,  than  by 
briefly  showing  them  that  aU  the  phe- 
nomena elicited  by  Animal  Magnetism 
find  an  exact  counterpart  in  the  spon- 
taneous phenomena  of  nature.  The 
annals  of  natural  trance,  of  somnam- 
bulism, epilepsy,  and  catalepsy  furnish 
f>roofs  redundant.  We  select  the  fol- 
owing  case,  because  of  itself  it  exhibits 
all  the  phenomena  which  in  mesmeric 
cases  the  public  are  so  unwilling  to 
credit.  It  originally  appeared  m  a 
Memoir  on  Catalepsy,  published  in  the 
year  on  which  it  occurred,  and  has  since 
been  frequently  quoted  by  our  best  au- 
thorities. 

In  the  year  1787,  Dr.  Fetetin,  an 
eminent  civil  and  military  physician  at 
Lyons,  attended  a  young  married  lady 
in  a  sort  of  fit.  She  lay  seemingly  un- 
conscious, and  her  arms,  when  raised, 
remained  in  the  air.     Being  put  to 


*  The  following  are  Solon's  words,  of  which  a  translati<m  will  be  found  injra^ 
p.  397 : — 

Tbv  M  Kojcots  vcv<nwr%  xvcw/mmk  apyoAinff  rt 

The  allusion  in  Plant us^s  comedy  is — "  Quid,  si  ego  ilium  tradvniangan^  ut  dor* 
miat  T^  evidently  used  eaphemistically  or  ironically,  for  *'  What  if  I  should  knock 
htm  down  ?**  But  we  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  there  is  here  an  obvious  al^ 
lusion  to  some  method  of  setting  persons  asleep  by  a  particular  process  of  manipu* 
lation  f  and  accordinely  the  passage  is  so  explained  by  Taubmami  in  his  Common^ 
tary  on  Plantus,  pubUshed  in  1612. 

The  allusion  in  Martial  occurs  in  B.  iii.  Ep.  82,  and  saema  to  t^iSm  to  80iD»  re- 
finement of  luxury  :— 

**  Percunit  Agfli  corpoi  vto  traetatria^ 
Msnomqae  docUun  ipugit  omniboi  membrif.** 

Cicero  has  an  apparently  sunilar  allusion  (Ep.  66) ;  and  certainly  the  Latin 
words  Tractatar  and  Ttitetatrix  seem  to  imply  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  some 
art  of  the  Mesmeric  kind  among  the  Romans. 

The  discovery  of  these  classical  allusions  to  Animal  Magnetism  is  due  to  J.  C. 
Colquhoun,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  author  of  '*  Isis  Revelata,"  who  is  at  present  preparing  a 
History  of  the  magnetio  art.     The  task  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 

t  See  vol.  xxxii.  p.  268,  and  the  series  of  articles  on  Demoniac  Possession  and 
Waren  among  the  Hindoos. 
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beil,  she  commenced  singing ;  but 
pinching  her  skin,  and  shouting  in  her 
car,  all  fuilcd  to  arouse  her  attention. 
Then  it  happened  that  the  doctor's  foot 
slipped  while  arranging  her ;  and  as 
he  recovered  himself,  half  leaning  over 
her,  he  said,  '*  How  provoking  we 
can't  make  her  leave  ofT  singmg!" 
"Ah,  doctor  I"  she  cried,  "don't  be 
angry  ;  I  won't  sing  any  more ;"  and 
she  stopped.  But  sliortly  slie  began 
asrain  :  and  in  vain  did  the  doctor  im- 
plore  her,  by  the  loudest  entreaties 
addressed  to  the  ear,  to  keep  her  pro- 
mise, and  desist.  At  last  it  occurred 
to  him  to  place  himself  in  the  same 
position  as  when  she  heard  him  before; 
and  raising  the  bedclothes,  he  bent  his 
head  towards  her  stomach,  and  said  in 
a  loud  voice,  "  l)oy<m,  then,  mean  to 
sing  for  ever  ?"  "  l)h,  what  j)ain  you 
have  givi;n  me  1"  she  exclaimed ;  "  1 
implore  you  speak  lower  :"  at  the  same 
time  she  passed  her  hand  over  the  ])it 
of  her  stomach.  *  •  In  what  way,  then, 
do  you  hear?"  asked  Dr.  Petetin. 
**  Like  anv  one  else,"  was  the  answer. 
"  l>ut  I  am  speaking  to  your  stomach !" 
"  is  it  possible?"  she  said.  He  then 
trif.'d  again  whether  she  could  hear 
with  her  ears — speaking  even  through 
a  tube,  to  aggravate  the  sound :  she 
heard  nothing.  On  his  asking  her,  at 
the  ])it  of  her  stomach,  if  she  had  not 
hiard  him — "  No,"  said  she  ;  "  I  am 
indeed  unfortunate."  Here  is  trans- 
posed  sensation. 

A  few  days  al'ter  the  scene  just  de- 
scribed, the  lady  had  anotiuT  attack  of 
r.ilaU'|)>y,  during  which  she  still  heard 
with  her  stouuich,  and  also  saw  with 
it,  even  throu;;h  an  intervening  opacpio 
body.  JMeanwhile  her  countenance 
expressed  astonishment,  and  Dr.  iV- 
tetin  in([uired  the  cause.  "  I  am  sing. 
ing,  doctor,"  she  answered,  "  to  divert 
my  attention  fn)m  a  sight  which  appals 
inc.  I  see  my  inside,  and  the  strango 
forms  of  the  organs,  surrounded  wiUi 
u  network  of  light.  My  countenance 
Dmst  express  what  I  ieel— astonish- 
ment and  fear.  A  physician  who 
should  have  my  complamt  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  would  think  himself 
fortunate,  as  nature  would  reveal 
all  her  secrets  to  him."  "Do  you 
we  your  heart?"  asked  Dr.  Petetin. 
"  Yes,  there  it  is  :  it  Iwats  at  twice— 
the  two  sides  in  agn*ement ;  when  the 
upiHT  part  contracts,  the  lower  part 
swells,  and  imme«]iately  utlerwards 
contracts ;    the  blnod   rushes  out  all 


luminouPy  and  isptics  bv  two  great  ves- 
sels which  arc  but  a  little  apart. "  Here 
is  self-intuition.  (The  luuiiiioaB  ap* 
peoranco  of  the  blood  may  probably 
DC  owing  to  the  Od-ligfat  which  it 
emits.) 

But  to  proceed.  One  morning  (still 
farther  on  in  her  case)  the  fit  came  on. 
according  to  custom^  at  eight  o'clock. 
Petetin  arrived  later  than  usual.  lie 
announced  himself  by  speaking  to  the 
fingers  of  the  patient  (by  which  also 
he  was  now  heanl).  "  You  are  a  very 
hizy  pei'son  this  morning,  doctor^'*  said 
she.  "  It  is  true,  madam  ;  but  if  you 
knew  the  reason,  yuu  would  not  re- 
proach me."  "Ah!"  said  she,  "I 
])erceive :  you  have  hod  a  headach 
for  the  lost  four  hours:  it  will  not 
leave  you  till  six  in  the  evening.  You 
arc  right  to  take  nothing :  no  human 
means  can  prevent  it  running  its 
course."  "  Can  you  tell  me  on  which 
side  is  the  pain  ?"  said  Petetin.  "  On 
the  right  side :  it  occupies  the  temple, 
the  eve,  the  teeth :  I  warn  yon  that  it 
will  mvadc  the  leil  eve,  and  that  yon 
will  suffer  considerably  between  three 
and  four  o'clock :  at  six  you  will  be 
free  from  pain. "  Tlic  prediction  came 
out  literally  true,  "if  you  wisli  me 
to  believe  you,  you  must  tell  me  what 
1  hoKl  in  my  hand."  "  I  see  through 
ytmr  hand  an  antique  medal."  Dr. 
Petetin  in(piired  at  what  hour  her  own 
fit  wouM  terminate.  "  At  eleven." 
"  And  the  evening  accession,  when  will 
it  conui  on  ?'*  "  At  seven  o'clock." 
"  In  that  case  it  will  be  hiter  than 
usual.**  **  Ves:  the  periods  of  its  re- 
currence are  going  to  change  to  so  and 
so."  During  this  conversation  the 
patient's  countenance  expressed  annoy- 
ance. She  then  said  to  M.  Petetin-* 
"My  uncle  has  just  entered;  he  is 
conversing  with  my  husband  behind 
the  screen ;  his  visit  will  fatigue  me ; 
lK*g  him  to  CO  away.'*  The  uncle*  on 
leaving,  took  with  him,  by  mistake, 
her  husband's  cloak,  which  she  per- 
ceived, and  sent  her  sister-in-law  to 
reclaim  it.  Here,  indubitablyy  is  clair- 
voyance and  prevision. 

JjCt  us  give  another  cose,  in  order 
more  fully  to  illustrate  natural  clair- 
voyance and  "  mental  travelling."  The 
strange  communion  of  the  spints  also, 
at  such  a  distance,  and  previously  ua« 
accpiainted,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the 
reader's  n>gard.  Madcmoisello  W  » 
a  natural  chiirvoyante,  whoso  case  if 
minutely  detailed'  by  Dr.  Klein,  her 
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physician,  being  on  a  visit  at  the  house 
of  M.  St.  ,  was  asked  by  that  gen. 
tleman  to  turn  her  clairvoyant  powers 
towards  his  son,  then  serving  with  the 
French  army  in  Russia.  From  that 
moment  Mademoiselle  W  directed 
her  t  houghts  towards  the  young  officer, 
and  in  aU  her  paroxysms,  although  she 
had  never  seen  him,  she  described  him 
exactly  as  if  she  had  him  before  her 
eyes.  She  frequently^  asked  his  sister 
if  she  did  not  see  him  in  a  comer  of  the 
room ;  and  one  day,  upon  receiving  a 
negative  answer,  she  said,  **  Well,  then, 
ASK  him  any  questions  you  please,  and 
I  shall  return  nis  answers."  The  sister 
then  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  relative 
to  family  matters,  which  were  quite 
unknown  to  the  somnambulist,  who 
answered  them  all  in  a  manner  so  pre* 
cise  and  accurate,  that  the  interrogator 
afterwards  declared  that  she  felt  herself 
seized  with  a  cold  perspiration,  and  was 
several  times  on  the  point  of  fainting 
with  ^ght,  during  what  she  called  the 
Dialogue  of  the  Spirits.  On  another 
occasion  the  somnambulist  declared  to 
the  father  that  she  saw  his  son  at  the 
hospital,  with  a  piece  of  white  linen 
wrapped  round  his  chin  ;  that  he  was 
wounded  in  the  face ;  that  he  was  un- 
able to  eat,  but  that  he  was  in  no  danger. 
Some  days  later  she  said  he  was  now 
able  to  eat,  and  that  he  was  much  bet- 
ter. Some  weeks  afterwards  a  courier 
arrived  from  the  army.    M.  St         . 

immediately  want  to  Count  Th to 

inquire  what  news  he  had  received ; 
and  the  latter  set  his  mind  completely 
at  rest,  by  informing  him  that  his  son's 
name  was  not  in  the  list  of  the  wounded. 
Transported  with  joy,  he  returned 
home,  and  said  to  Ma^lemoiselle  W — , 
who  was  at  that  time  in  her  somnambulic 
sleep,  that  for  once  she  had  not  divined 
correctly,  and  that,  fortunately  for  his 
son  and  himself,  she  had  been  com. 
pletely  deceived.  At  these  words  the 
young  lady  felt  much  offended;  and  in 
an  angry  and  energetic  tone  assured 
him  that  she  was  quite  certain  of  the 
truth  of  her  statement;  that,  at  the 
very  moment,  she  saw  his  son  at  the 
hospital  with  his  chin  wrapped  in  white 
linen,  and  that,  in  the  state  in  which 
she  then  was,  it  was  quite  impossible 
she  could  be  deceived.  Soon  after- 
wards  there  came  a  note  from  Count 

Th ,  which,  afler  some  expressions 

ofpoliteness  and  condolence,  announced 
that  a  second  list  of  the  wounded  had 
arrived,  containing  the  name  of  his  son, 
who  had  been  struck  by  a  musket-ball 


on  the  chin,  and  was  under  medical 
treatment  in  the  hospital,  &c. 

Natural  phenomena  like  these,  which 
rival  anvthmg  claimed  for  their  science 
by  the  Magnetists,  oueht  to  make  men 
cautious  how  they  call  wings  impossible. 
In  all  ages  men  of  science  have  been 
too  fond  of  dictating  laws  to  Nature, 
forgetful  that  ''  Nature  is  but  another 
name  for  God."  Truly  it  b  as  little 
becoming  in  a  finite  mind  to  deny 
merely  because  it  cannot  comprehend, 
as  it  would  be  for  the  inmates  of 
an  Indian  ant-hill  to  vote  impossible 
the  existence  of  the  Himmalayas. 
We  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the 
axiom,  originated  by  one  and  adopt- 
ed by  another  of  the  clearest  and 
strongest  intellects  that  ever  livedo— 
Aristotle  and  NicoU — ^that  ''when  any 
question  arises  as  to  facts  extraordinary 
and  difficult  to  conceive,  the  essential 
point  is,  not  to  demonstrate  how  they 
exist,  but  to  prove  that  they  do  exist." 

There  are  various  ways  of  inducing 
the  magnetic  state.  The  fixed  gaze 
and  longitudinal  passes  with  the  hand 
are  the  most  common  and  best-known 
methods;  either  or  both  are  used 
by  Dr.  EUiotson,  Ashbume,  and 
their  followers.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  pos- 
sesses  remarkable  powers  of  mental 
concentration,  generally  operates  by 
gazing.  Dr.  Darling's  process  is  to 
make  one  look  steadily  at  a  small  coin 
or  double  convex  mass  of  zinc  with  a 
small  centre  of  copper,  placed  in  the 
palm  of  the  lefl  hand.  Mr.  Braid 
causes  his  subjects  to  gaze  fixedly  at 
an  object,  such  as  the  knob  of  a  pencil- 
case,  held  a  little  above  the  eyes,  and 
in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head. The  magicians  of  Cairo  produce 
clairvoyance  by  making  their  subjects, 
who  are  generally  boys  or  girls  under 
the  age  of  puberty,  fix  their  eyes  in- 
tentiy  on  a  little  pool  of  ink  held  in  the 
hollow  of  their  hand.  The  Indian  fa- 
queers  produce  it  in  themselves  at  will, 
by  intense  concentration  of  though t, 
meditating  the  while  on  the  Deity. 
These  various  processes  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes,  in oneof  which 
the  magnetic  phenomena  are  produced 
by  the  personal  influence  of  the  opera- 
tor ;  in  the  other,  they  are  wholly  pro- 
duced by  the  subject  himself.  A  great 
deal  of  contention  has  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  magnetic  state  being 
produceable  by  either  of  these  ways ; 
it  being  vehemently  asserted  by  some 
that  there  is  no  reality  in  the  personal 
influence  of  the   operator,  that  the 
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passes  are  of  no  uso  save  to  induce 
monotony  or  influence  the  inint^ination 
of  tho  patient,  and  that  all  casiis  arc 
reducible  to  the  second  class.     This  is 
a  very  natural  conjecture,  but  it  is  no 
proof  to  the  contrary ;  for  the  existence 
of  one  agent  known  to  produce  certain 
etiects,  in  no  way  disproves  the  exis- 
tence of  another  agent  possessing  simi- 
lar  powers.     It  is  a  self-evident  truth 
that  the  reality  of  ether  and  gunpowder 
cimnot  annihilate  chloroform  and  gun- 
cotton  ;  or,  still  more  pcrUnently,  that 
the  power  of  reality  is  not  rendered 
incredible  because;  imagination  can  in 
many  cases  do  as  much.     An  impartial 
inquirer  will  at  once  find,  that  while 
many  cases  of  ma^i^etic  trance  are  ]>ra- 
duce<l  solely  by  fixed  attention,  there 
are    nn(piestionably  many    others   in 
which  an  external  agcntrjr  is  undcni. 
able.     Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case 
in  which  Dr.  Ks<luile  operated  from  a 
distance  on  a  blind  man  who  was  un- 
aware  of  his  presence,  and  tumbled  him 
catalepscd  Irom  his  scat,  like  an  over- 
turned statue  ; — or  that  one  (attested 
by  judge,  jury,  and  audience)  in  which 
he  entranced  several  witnesses  from 
iMthind,  without  the  latter  having  the 
Flightest  idea  of  what  was  going  on. 
Here,  (jf  course,  then*  could  not  Ikj  anjr 
fixed  attention ;   neither  could  imagi- 
nation do  the  deed,  for  the  men  were 
in  complete  ignonmce  of  what  was  de- 
eigned.     Cases,  if  i>ossible  still  more 
conclusive,  could  be  given,  in  which 
persons  (unknown  to  themselves)  were 
sucoessfully  openiteil  upon  from  great 
distances  ; — but  illustratitm,  not  accu- 
mulation  of  proof,  is  all  that  our  limitft 
permit.  The  real  agent  acting  or  acted 
upon  is  the  odylic  force — a  tluid  ana- 
logous to,  but  certainly  distinct  from 
electricity,  j>ervading  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  seemingly  the  medium  through 
'which  the  spirit  intluenccs  the  bo<lv.* 
\Vhen  acted  uik)1i  by  the  sujKjrior  04ly- 
lic  force  of  another,  or  by  strfmg  mental 
concentration  on  tho  part  of  the  sub- 
ject himself,  a  i>cculiar  di:»turlmnce  or 


unequal  distribution  of  thU  nervine 
tin  id  takes  place,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
arc  thrown  out  of  gear,  or  enter  into 
abnormal  relations  with  the  spirit. 

From  the  fact  of  the  demagnetistnff 
processes  rescmblins  those  emplo^'ea 
for  reviving  persons  from  a  swoon.  Dr. 
Esdaile  and  others  have  supposed  that 
the  superior  o« lytic  power  of  the  opera- 
tor rolls  back  the  subject's  nervous  fliud 
upon  the  briun,  like  a  river  on  its 
sources,  whereby  the  nerves  are  d^ 
privcd  of  their  powers  of  sensation. 

This  is  not  the  Teal  explanation ; 
and  as  magnetism  is  a  natural  sci- 
ence, let  us  see  if  wo  cannot  get 
some  hints  on  this  matter  from  nature's 
phenomena.  She  informs  us  that  if 
we  take  a  piece  of  steel,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoo  ma^et,  but  not 
yet  endowed  ivith  ma^etic  properties, 
and  make  jtosses  over  it,  from  the  curve 
downwards,  with  another  piece  of  steel, 
similar  in  form,  and  already  magnetised, 
the  common  steel  horse-shoe  will,  in 
virtue  of  these  passes,  become  a  mag^- 
net  also  ;  the  reverse,  or  upward  passes 
Builicing  to  remove  the  effect  so  pro- 
duced. Now  Von  Reichenbach'B  pro- 
found work  on  vital  magnetism  shows 
not  only  that  man  is  a  ma^et,  but  that 
his  major  axis  is  from  his  left  to  his 
right  side:  he  is,  in  short,  a  vital 
horse-shoo  magnet.  The  passes  of  the 
o])orator,  then,  have  their  precise  ana- 
logue, both  in  process  and  result,  in 
the  strictly  orthodox  science  of  mineral 
magnetism.  Such  is  Mr.  Jackson's 
theor}',  and  it  is  correct  in  the  main.f 
'*  Do'  not  plants,"  says  he,  "  tend  to 
fold  up  their  young  leaves,  and  close 
their  lately-expanded  flowers,  on  the 
approach  of  night  or  rain  ?  And  are 
not  the  passes  of  the  operator  from  the 
brain  to  the  extremities  calculated,  in 
a  like  manner,  to  foltl  up  the  mora 
sensitive  irartions  of  the  nervous  syi- 
tem  ? — for,  if  tho  analogy  is  to  be  pre- 
porv(Hl,  the  brain  must  be  considered 
as  the  root  of  this  delicate  plant.   And 


*  This  is  no  new  idea,  though  now  it  may  almost  be  said  to  bo  established.  In 
a  learned  Latin  treatise  by  I>r.  F.  Ilofrmann,  Physician  to  the  Kinfc  of  Prnasia, 
occurs  the  fDilowing  sentence  : — "  In  what  manner  the  soul  imprisoned  in  the  body 
can  be  disturbed  in  its  actions  is  still  a  moot  point  in  phllortonhy.  In  mv  opinion, 
it  appears  vtry  probahie  that  thcindtllect,  ori;;inal1y  pure,  luminous,  andmorganic, 
infused  by  th«*  Alnii;;hty  into  a  living  body  at  its  first  creation,  has  a  connexion 
and  commorre  with  a  rcnj  suhtlc  ctherial  fluid,  whir-h  is  srp.irate«1  from  tho  blood 
and  Ivniph  in  the  minute  fahrio  of  the  brain ;  and  that  the  purer  this  fluid  is,  the 
functions  of  the  mind  are  porfurmed  with  so  much  the  more  alacrity." 

t  "  Lectures  on  Mesmerism,  delivered  in  the  Uotunda,  Dublin,  bv  J.  W.  Jackson." 
Dublin :  James  M'Glashan.    1H51. 
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do  not  animals  seem  to  experience  a 
soothing  sensation  when  passes  are 
made  oyer  them  in  contact  from  the 
head  to  the  tail  ?*'  Is  there  not  more, 
then,  than  a  mere  coincidence  in  the 
fact,  that  downward  passes  should  pro- 
duce the  mesmeric  coma  in  man  and 
magnetisation  in  steel ;  while  the  up- 
ward passes  produce  vigilance  in  the 
former,  and  demagnetisation  in  the 
latter? 

Our  own  view  of  the  matter,  while 
coinciding  in  Mr.  Jackson's,  goes  fur- 
ther. It  is  simply  this.  In  the  abdo- 
minal region  of  the  human  body  there 
is  a  large  and  very  remarkable  mass 
of  nervous  matter,  called  the  plexus 
Solaris  or  cerebrum  abdominale —^  & 
**  stomach-brain,"  in  fact.  Now  manjr 
things  seem  to  us  to  prove  that  a  reci- 
procal relation,  a  polarity,  exists  be- 
tween this  stomach-brain  and  the  brain 
in  the  head, — in  the  same  way  as 
Keichenbach  has  demonstrated  that  a 
polarity  exists  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  numan  body.  It  is  needless  to 
enter  into  details  nere,  though  we  may 
do  so  at  a  later  stage  of  the  inquiry  ; 
but  we  think  it  demonstrable  not  only 
that  this  cerebral  polarity  exists,  but 
also  that  the  brain  is  the  positive  pole, 
and  the  plexus  Solaris  the  negative,— 
iliat  the  former  is  the  citadel  of  Intel- 
ligence and  day-life,  the  latter  of  In- 
stinct and  dreams.  The  downward 
passes  of  the  operator,  then,  withdraw 
the  magnetic  or  odylic  fluid  from  the 
head,  and  concentrate  it  in  this  solar 
plexus ;  in  other  words,  it  sets  intelli- 
gence to  sleep  and  awakens  instinct — 
it  makes  the  subject  pass  from  the  or- 
dinary waking  life  of  day  into  the 
night-life  of  dreams.  In  one  word,  it 
makes  him  a  somnambulist.  So  also 
downward  passes  produce  rigidity  in 
the  arm  or  leg  of  a  susceptible  subject 
by  attracting  a  flow  of  nervous  power 
upon  the  extensor  muscles  ;  while  up- 
ward passes,  by  causing  a  reflux  of 
neural  energy,  eflect  a  restoration  of 
the  normal  condition. 

When  operating  with  a  view  to  pro- 
duce the  magnetic  trance,  two  things 
are  desirable.  First,  a  passive  and 
willing  state  of  mind  in  the  patient,  al- 
though faith  in  magnetism  is  not  at  all  in- 
dispensable (this  passiveness,  however, 
signifies  little  in  susceptible  cases) ;  and, 
secondly,  intense  mental  concentration 
on  the  part  of  the  operator.  In  order 
to  attain  this,  perfect  silence  is  essen- 
tial.   When  these  requisites  are  at- 


tended to,  it  is  probable  that,  with 
perseverance,  a  vigorous  healthy  ope- 
rator will  succeed  in  affectinff  any  per- 
son ;  but  in  some  cases,  which  have 
afterwards  become  very  susceptible, 
the  subjects  have  only  been  aifected 
with  great  difficulty,  and  not  until  after 
many  successive  trials.  Each  succes- 
sive operation  lessens  the  difficulty  in 
producing  the  sleep,  so  that  at  last  it 
may  be  produced  m  a  single  minute, 
by  a  rapid  pass,  by  a  look,  or  even  by 
the  silent  will  of  the  operator.  It  has 
often  been  observed  that  those  who 
are  slowly  and  gradually  brought  up 
to  a  high  dcCTce  of  susceptibility,  make 
the  best  subjects ;  and  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  the  sleep  never  oc- 
curred till  after  hundreds  oi  operations, 
and  yet  became  very  deep,  and  exhi- 
bited beautiful  phenomena.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  tnat  some  operators  suc- 
ceed better  in  eliciting  certain  trance- 
phenomena  than  others — a  circumstance 
which  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by 
the  characteristic  differences  foimd  to 
exist  between  the  odyle  of  diff*erent  per- 
sons. The  process  of  magnetising,  also, 
seems  to  have  similar  efiects.  Thus  Mr. 
Braid,  in  his  very  extensive  experience, 
has  never  succeeded  in  producing 
clairvoyance  in  his  subjects,  while 
Major  Buckley  appears  to  possess  this 
power  in  an  unusual  degree.  Many  of 
the  magnetic  phenomena  can  be,  and 
at  public  exhibitions  generally  are, 
produced  in  the  subjects  while  in  a 
conscious  state;  but  as  all  of  these 
can  be  elicited  in  equal  or  greater  per- 
fection in  the  magnetic  Trance,  we 
shall,  for  simplicity's  sake,  confine  our 
attention  to  the  latter. 

The  first  symptom  in  the  patient  of 
the  mametic  influence  taking  effect  is 
a  twitching  of  the  eyelids,  which  begin 
to  droop,  and  even  when  they  remain 
open  a  dimness  generally  veils  the  sight. 
Then  comes  on  a  drowsiness,  followed, 
after  a  time,  by  sudden  unconscious- 
ness; and  on  awaking,  the  patient 
has,  usually,  not  the  slightest  idea  how 
long  he  has  slept,  nor  what  has  occurred 
during  his  sleep.  He  generally  awakes 
with  a  deep  sigh,  rather  suddenly,  and 
says  he  has  had  a  very  pleasant  sleep. 
But  though  it  now  appears  a  blank  to 
him,  it  has  not  been  a  mere  torpid,  in- 
sensible slumber.  It  is  an  unconscious 
state  only  in  reference  to  the  ordinary 
waking  conditions ;  and  he  may  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  thinking,  ob- 
serving, and  speakmg  during  the  wholQ 
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porio<l  of  his  sleep.  When  he  has  be- 
come fully  entranced,  so  as  to  answer 
(luestions  readily  without  awaking, 
tiicrc  is  almost  always  observed  a  re- 
markable change  in  the  countenance, 
manner,  and  voice.  On  falling  asleep 
at  first,  he  looks  perhaps  drowsy  and 
heavy,  like  a  person  dozmg  when  over, 
come  by  fatigue  or  stupefied  by  wine  ; 
but  when  spoken  to,  he  usually  bright- 
ens up,  and>  although  the  eyes  be  closed, 
the  expression  becomes  highly  intelli- 
gent. His  whole  manner  seems  to  un- 
dergo a  refinement,  which,  in  the  higher 
stages,  reaches  a  most  striking  point, 
— insomuch  that  we  see  before  us  a 
person  of  a  much  more  elevated  cha- 
racter than  the  same  sleeper  when 
awake,  lie  is,  in  fact,  if  not  a  diffei'- 
ent  individual,  yet  the  same  indivi- 
dual in  a  different  phase  of  his  being, — 
and  that  phaite,  a  higher  one.  *  *  I  Mve 
myself  seen  one  case,"  says  Dr.  Gre- 
gor}',  **  of  a  young  and  pretty  girl, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  be- 
longing to  a  family  in  an  humble  sta- 
tion, whose  countenance  became  in  the 
mngnetic  sleep,  and  especially  when 
devout  feelings  were  excited,  and  when 
music  was  performed,  lovely  and  hea- 
venly in  exjiression,  to  a  degree  beyond 
my  i>ower  to  describe.  Her  face  beam- 
ed with  a  spiritual  ethereal  beauty,  such 
as  I  had  previously  never  even  con- 
ceived." 

Sometimes  the  sleeper  hears  with  in- 
creased acuteness,  and  that  to  an  ex- 
tent ajjparently  marvellous ;  at  other 
times,  or  in  other  eases,  he  hears  only 
the  voice  of  the  oiHjrator,  or  of  those 
who  are  placed  <ni  rap/wrl  with  him ; 
and  often,  in  the  higher  stjigcs  of  the 
sleep,  he  can  only  im  conununieated 
with  by  speaking  to  the  ti[>s  of  his 
fingers  or  to  the  epigastrium.  Not 
nnfitHpiently,  however,  an  utter  deaf- 
ness to  tlie  loudest  sounds  occurs  in  the 
magnetic  sleep,  and  may,  we  believe, 
be  pro<luced  m  every  case,  and  at  al- 
most any  stage  of  it,  by  the  will  of  the 
operator.  In  like  manner,  the  8lee|)cr 
often  becomes  insensible  to  pain  and 
the  impressions  of  touch ;  and  this  also, 
where  it  does  not  8i)ontaneou.s1y  hap- 
]M'n,  may  in  most  castas  1>e  pnxhuvd  at 
the  will  of  the  inagiietiser.  In  some 
]  11:1  giie lie  slee[K.'i*s  the  funilameiital  doc- 
trines of  ])lireiiohigy  are  c<nnpletely 
Verified ;  fur  if  we  place  the  finder  on 


any  given  part  of  the  head,  ^thoat  a 
word  of  suggestion,  and  withoat  even 
knowing  what  orjgan  we  touch,  a  Inil- 
liant  piece  of  acting  will  follow,  mani- 
festing the  emotion  asuspded  to  that 
Eart  of  the  brain  by  GtSl  and  Spurs. 
eim — this  manifestation  being  doubt- 
less excited  by  the  od^lic  current  di- 
rected upon  the  pecnhar  ongan  from 
the  finger  of  the  operator.  *  It  has  also 
been  remarked  that  persons,  when  en- 
tranced,are  much  more  strongly  affected 
by  music  than  when  in  their  ordinary 
state ;  and  it  would  appear  firom  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Lewis,  that  a 
strain  of  soil  music  often  assists  in  in- 
ducing the  sleep  in  new  subjects.  This 
agrees  with  the  long-scouted  assertion 
of  Mesmer  that  music  ori^nates,  or 
sets  in  motion,  the  odylic  fluid ;  and 
with  the  recorded  fact  tliat  it  has  al- 
ways formed  a  part  of  the  magician's 
arrangements. 

We  have  also  noticed  that  the  deeply 
entranced  subjects  at  the  Rotundo^ 
when  obviously  unconscious  of  the 
loudest  sounds  of  an  unconnected  or 
discordant  character,  and  altogether  in- 
capable of  motion  unless  under  phrewv 
mesmeric  excitation,  have  nererthekas 
risen  unassisted  from  their  seats,  and 
even  danced  with  considerable  grace, 
when  stimlated  by  the  notes  of  a  polka 
or  a  waltz,  ana  Messrs  Davey  and 
Jackson  assert  that  in  their  extensiye 
experience  they  have  ever  found  this 
the  case. 

There  is  no  unvarying  progression 
observed  in  the  development  of  the 
magnetic  i)henomena.  Some  phases 
occur  earlier  in  certain  coses  toan  in 
others,  and  even  at  different  times  with 
the  siiine  person  ;  while  some  sleepers 
rise  almost  immediately  into  the  clair- 
voyant stage.  It  is  not  to  be  under. 
stood,  therefore,  that  we  are  indicating 
a  strict  chronological  order  when  we 
mention  as  the  next  phenomenon,  a 
kind  of  Attraction  felt  towards  themag- 
netiscr,  and  which  he,  by  willing,  can 
exert  in  man^  cases.  The  subject 
then  feels  an  irresistible  desire  to  ap- 
proach hiin,  and,  if  prevented,  wiU 
exert  great  force  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacle. Ho  cannot  explain  it  further 
than  by  saying,  that  he  is  <lrawn  some- 
how towards  him ;  some,  however, 
speak  of  fine  filament  or  threads,  often 
luminous,  by  which  they  are  gently 


*  This  cxcitatiun  of  tho  brain  produces  both  hearing  and  s«ntation  in  the  snbjcet. 
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drawn  towards  him.  This  controul 
exercised  by  the  magnetiser  over  his 
subject  is  further  shown  by  his  being 
able  to  produce  in  the  hitter,  by  his 
mere  will,  inability  to  move  the  arm  or 
leg,  to  speak,  to  nse  up  or  sit  down-^ 
in  the  production  of  partial  or  general 
cataleptic  rigidity,  and  its  removal — in 
short,  in  the  complete  command  of  all 
the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  penon 
operated  on.  It  further  appears  in 
the  power  of  causing  the  sleeper  in- 
stantaneously to  imitate,  with  the  ut- 
most  exactness,  every  gesture  of  the 
operator  and  every  tone  of  his  voice. 
The  sleeper  will  thus  repeat  languages 
quite  unknown  to  him,  with  the  neatest 
rapidity,  and  often  so  exactly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  perceive  the  slightest  dif- 
ference. If  the  magnetiser  laughs,  he 
instantly  laughs ;  if  the  former  make 
any  gesture,  however  grotesque,  the 
latter  imitates  it  exactly  ; — and  all  this 
with  closed  eyes,  and  when  the  ope- 
rator is  behind  him.  By-and-by  not 
only  the  physical  motions,  but  all  the 
feelings  and  talents  of  the  sleeper  may 
be  excited  to  action  by  the  magnetiser ; 
so  that  the  phenomena  formerly  pro- 
duced by  touching  the  head  can  now 
be  elicited  by  the  expressed  will  of 
the  operator.  Next,  the  power  of  Sym- 
pathy comes  out  strongly,  and  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  entranced  per- 
son perceives  every  sensation,  bodily 
and  mental,  of  his  magnetiser.  The 
sensations  of  taste,  smell,  touch,  and 
emotion  itself,  desert  his  own  body,  and 
take  their  residence  in  the  person  of 
the  latter ;  or,  rather,  the  nervous 
fluid  of  the  operator  has  now  displaced 
that  of  his  subject,  and  reduced  him 
to  a  mere  reflex  or  double  of  himself. 
One  step  further,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  called  thought-reading, 
or  sympathetic  clairvoyance,  presents  it- 
self, wnerein  the  entranced  person  is 
able  to  trace  all  the  intellectual  pro- 
cesses or  images  in  the  minds  of  tnose 
with  whom  he  is  en  rapport.  Thus  he 
can  describe  the  subject  that  occupies 
their  thoughts — it  may  be  an  absent 
friend,  a  house,  room,  &c. — all  which 
he  perceives  as  they  pass  through  the 
minds  of  the  experimenters.  Or  he 
goes  further,  and  not  only  perceives 
the  present  but  the  past  thoughts  of  the 
person  en  rapport  with  him — he  shares 
his  memory — he  traces  on  the  brain, 
as  it  were,  the  impressions  which  past 
events  have  left  upon  it.  Nay,  further^ 
for  he  perceives  things  once  known  to. 


but  now  forgotten  by  the  experimenter, 
who  very  often  contradicts  the  sleeper, 
and  persists  in  maintaining  his  own 
opinion,  until,  on  further  inquiry,  ho 
not  only  finds  him  to  be  right,  but 
himself  is  enabled  to  recal  the  fact, 
which  had  escaped  his  memory. 

Generally  before  thought-reading 
shows  itself,  two  phenomena  appear 
which  are  worth  noticing.  The  first 
is,  that  the  sleeper,  though  with  closed 
eyes,  often  speaks  as  if  he  saw  certain 
objects,  when  his  attention  is  directed 
to  them.  He  places  them  on  his  fore- 
headj  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  on 
the  occiput,  or  on  the  epigastrium,  or 
holds  them  in  his  hand,  and  then  de- 
scribes them — which,  perhaps,  he  could 
not  do  when  they  were  held  by  the  ope- 
rator before  his  closed  eyes.  He  evi- 
dently makes  an  exertion  to  apply  his 
internal  or  cerebral  vision  to  their  exa- 
mination, and  often  succeeds, — but  often 
also  finds  great  difficulty,  especially  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  sleep.  In  fact, 
we  have  here  the  dawning  of  Clairvoy- 
ance, which  only  reaches  its  noonday 
brightness  in  the  highest  stage  of  the 
sleep.  Secondly,  the  operator  may  fix 
any  time,  long  or  short ;  and  if  the  sub- 
ject promise  to  sleep  for  that  period,  he 
will  do  so  to  a  second.  But  whether  the 
time  of  awaking  be  fixed  by  the  ope- 
rator or  not,  the  sleeper,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  can  tell,  when  asked, 
precisely  how  long  he  has  to  sleep ;  and 
if  he  be  asked  at  diflerent  times  after- 
wards, ho  will  always  be  found  correct 
as  to  the  time  still  remaining.  Often, 
too,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  trance,  he 
will  answer  a  variety  of  questions  as  to 
the  best  method  of  magnetising  him, 
whether  by  passes  or  otherwise  ;  as  to 
the  powers  be  will  hereafter  possess ; 
and  as  to  the  time  when  he  shall  ac- 
quire those  powers,  or  exhibit  certain 
phenomena.  Here  again  we  have  a 
dawning  of  Prevision,  which,  in  a  high- 
er stage,  enables  him  to  predict  certain 
occurrences  often  far  future.  But  this 
also  must  be  reserved  for  future  discus- 
sion. 

In  most  cases  the  entranced  person 
lives  a  distinct  life  in  the  sleep,  and 
has  what  is  called  a  double  or  divided 
consciousness.  When  awake,  he  re- 
members nothing  of  his  trance;  when 
entranced,  he  remembers  all  that  has 
occurred  to  him  in  previous  trances,  but 
has  no  recollection  of  his  ordinary  ex- 
istence ;  so  that  he  has  often  to  learn, 
like  a  child,  things  with  which  he  is 
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quitu  fannliiir  in  his  usual  stntc — such 
as  read  in  j»  or  writinjr.  This,  however, 
i.s  n()t  an  inevitable  result ;  fur  often  he 
speaks  in  tlie  ma^netie  sleep,  with  ac- 
cura(y,  of  tilings  known  to  him  in  his 
ordinary  life.  So,  also,  if  the  operator 
command  him,  during  the  trance,  to 
remember  something  after  he  awakes, 
ho  generally  does  so  ;  or  if  ho  has 
]>romisod  to  do  a  certain  action  after 
waking,  and  at  a  certain  hour,  he  can- 
not resist  doing  so,  however  ridiculous 
it  be.  Tliis  power,  evidently,  may  be 
most  usefully  applied.  "  I  lately  saw 
a  jHirson,"  says  Dr.  Gregory,  "who 
had  been  induced  by  ^Ir.  Lewis  to 
promise,  while  in  the  sleep,  to  abstain 
from  fennented  liipiors,  and  had,  in  his 
ordinary  state,  steadily  adhered  to  that 
promise  ever  since  it  was  made,  three 
or  four  months  ago ;  nor  Imd  he  the 
slightest  desire  to  break  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  aware  of  having 
made  the  promisi',  but  that  is  not  at  all 
essential.  The  desire  is  extinguished, 
even  when  the  subject  has  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  promise,  and  has  not  U>en 
told  of  it  m  his  waking  state.  Mr. 
Ix'wis  informs  me  that  he  has  broken 
many  persons  off  the  habit  of  drinking, 
as  well  as  of  other  bad  habits,  in  this 
way.  From  what  I  have  myself  seen, 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  ])le<]ge  given  in 
the  magnetic  sleep  will  l>e  found  more 
binding  than  one  given  in  the  ordinary 
waking  state." 

Wo  have  now  describe<l,  briefly,  the 
most  obvious  and  renmrkable  ot  what 
are  ralh^l  the  lower  phenomena,  al- 
th<»ugli  it  will  be  seen  that  they  i)as3 
insensibly  into  the  higher.  Betorc 
pnKveding  further  wo  may  remark, 
that  though  the  sleep,  in  itself,  is  not 
only  hannless  but  salutar}',  it  is  lK»tt-cr 
not  to  experiment  without  at  Ittast  tho 
pn»sence  of  an  experienced  magnetisi*r; 
ibr  if  the  operator  is  not  acquainted  with 
tho  proper  ino<1e  of  ending  the  tninee — 
namely,  bv  upwanl  pasjH'S  or  by  watt- 
ing— and  l)ecome  ilurrled  and  nervous, 
his  emotion  is  communicate<l  by  sym- 
pathy to  the  patient,  who  may,  in  con- 
swpience.  1k'  seized  even  with  spasms 
or  r<.)nvulsions.  Thei'C  ore  two  rules 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
any  such  case  occurs.  The  first  is,  that 
the  0|>erator  otight  to  l»eeome  cool,  and 
thcMi  emj)loy  reversed  passt'S.  No  one 
else  should  intcrtrre  witli  the  iKiticnt, 
for  en»«'S-m:igncti=m  is  generally  hurt- 
ful. Secondly,  if  the  ojK'rator  cannot 
becomo  collected  and  cool^  so  a:)  to 


make  the  upward  passes  calmly,  let  the 
jHitient  sleep  it  (tut.  This  is  idwavs 
sate,  if  he  be  not  interfered  with.  The 
8leop  may  hist  an  hour  or  two ;  in  rare 
eases  twelve,  and,  where  thero  has 
been  cross. magnetisno,  sometimes  even 
twenty- four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

But  what,  it  has  often  been  objected, 
is  the  use  of  Animal  Magnetism?  '^This 
question , "  says  Professor  Gregory,  "has 
biH}n  asked  concerning  all  natnnil  sci- 
ences whatever.  It  has  been  asked  of 
astronomy,  of  geology,  of  chemistry, 
of  miiiuto  anatomy  and  physiology,  of 
botany,  of  optics,  &c.,  &c.  And  if  it 
now  appear  absurd  in  these  casos,  it  is 
only  because  the  lapse  of  time  has  de- 
veloped in  all  of  tnem  an  infinity  of 
useful  applications."  It  is  time,  and 
our  increasing  knowledge  of  nature, 
that  can  alone  give  to  facts  their  proper 
value.  Thus  the  elasticity  of  steam 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
but  it  was  only  in  the  hands  or  Watt 
that  it  le<l  to  the  modem  Steam-Enigino. 
The  simple  fact,  long  a  mere  cunosity 
of  science,  that  a  current  of  electricity 
passing  along  a  wire  induces,  when 
mtemipted,  a  secondary  current  in  a 
parallel  wire,  or  afiects  the  magnetic 
nee<lle,  has  lately  given  us  the  Electric 
Telegraph.  Hie  careful  study  of  the 
combustion  of  bituminous  coal  has  led 
to  the  invention  of  Gas-light.  Chloro- 
form, though  discovered  by  the  great 
Liebig  himself,  figured  for  more  than 
twenty  years  as  a  useless  curiosity,  un- 
til Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  found 
out  its  valuable  anicsthetic  propcrtiefl^ 
and  rendered  it  at  once  an  absolute  n^ 
cessary  to  the  surgeon  and  accoucheur. 

This  objection  to  the  study  of  Am- 
mal  Magnetism  is,  therefore,  yalndefls. 
Moreover,  it  is  one  which  can  never 
be  made  by  persons  who  have  giTen 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  subject; 
nor  could  it  have  arisen  at  all  had  the 
medical  profession  in  this  country  not 
been  prejudicetl  against  the  new  bc»> 
cncc.  But,  with  one  or  two  praise- 
worthy exceptions,  an  idle  cnriority 
anil  tlie  lovo  of  the  marvellous  have 
been  allowed  to  silence  the  claims  of 
utility.  Fascinated  by  the  strange  na- 
ture of  their  pursuit,  and  by  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  which  their  researches 
are  opening  to  view,  our  adepts  in 
m(*smerism  arc  ever  pressing  on  more 
and  more  into  tho  mysterious  realms 
of  spirit.  Imbueil  with  somewhat  of 
that  ])assion  for  the  hidden  things  of 
Nature  which  characterised  the  oU 
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Egyptians,  they  follow  tbe  flying  foot- 
steps of  the  goddess  ever  farther  and 
farther  into  the  darkness:  they  will 
not  rest  until  they  have  once  more  un- 
veiled Isis.  For  the  present,  we  have 
had  too  much  of  this.  Private  r^umoTt^ 
and  public  exhibitions  have  sufficiently 
familiarised  us  with  mesmerism  in  its 
more  marvellous  phases  ;  and  we  hope 
that  its  professors,  and  the  medical 
faculty  generally,  will  now  turn  -its 
powers  to  more  useful  account.  Esdaile 
in  India,  and  Elliotson  in  London, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  practise  in 
vain.  It  has  been  shown  that  Animal 
Magnetism  possesses  curative  powers 
of  a  very  high  order,  and  we  must  have 
these  healin?  virtues  applied.  On  the 
Continent  this  has  long  been  done, 
both  medically  and  surgically ;  vet  here, 
strange  to  say,  we  are  still  nurrying 
after  the  transcendental,  and  as  yet 
have  done  probably  as  much  to  im- 
settle  healthy  constitutions  as  to  heal 
diseased  ones. 

Mesmerism,'  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
duces a  trance  which  totally  cxtin- 
fishes  sensibility  ;  accordingly  the 
first  and  most  obvious  use  of  it  is  in 
surgical  operations.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  discovery  of  ether  and 
chloroform  has  brought  a  blessed  as- 
suagement of  some  ofthe  direst  suffer- 
ings to  which  flesh  is  heir ;  and  now 
mesmerism  presents  a  kindred  agency, 
less  easy  of^application  certainly,  but 
more  surely  innocuous  in  its  effects, 
more  durable  in  its  continuance,  and 
capable  of  harmless  renewal.  The  first 
attempt  to  employ  it  in  surgical  ope- 
rations was  made  at  Paris,  in  1829. 
The  subject  of  it  was  Madame  Plan- 
tin,  a  lady  of  sixty-four,  labouring 
under  scirrhus  of  the  breast.  She  was 
prepared  for  the  operation  by  M.  Cha- 
pelain,  who  on  several  successive  days 
threw  her  into  trance,— during  which 
state  she  became  somnambulic,  and 
would  converse  with  indifference  about 
the  contemplated  operation,  the  idea 
of  which,  when  awake,  filled  her  with 
horror.  The  operation  of  removing 
the  diseased  breast  was  performed  by 
M.  Jules  Cloquet,  and  lasted  from 
ten  to  twelve  minutes  ;  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  the  patient,  m  her 
trance,  conversed  calmly  with  the  sur- 
geon, and  exhibited  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  suffering.  Her  expression  of 
countenance  did  not  change ;  nor  was 
the  voice,  the  breathing,  or  the  pulse 
at  all  aflected. 


Though  himself  deterred  from  mak. 
ing  much  use  of  this  process,  from  an 
apprehension  of  losing  the  eminent 
practice  which  he  enjoyed,  the  medical 
journals  of  the  Continent  show  that 
M.  Cloquet's  experiment  was  not  lost 
on  the  profession.  But  it  ii^  to  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  a  Scottish  gentle- 
man that  we  would  here  direct  atten- 
tion ;  as  the  book  narrating  it  is  gene- 
rally accessible,  and  as  our  readers 
virill  find  its  cases  authenticated  beyond 
the  reach  of  cavil. 

Reports  of  such  cases  as  M.  Clo- 
quet's reached  Dr.  Esdaile  in  India ; 
and  the  pain  which  ho  saw  the  poor 
natives  suffer  daily  in  the  hospital, 
under  the  knife  of  himself  and  his  bro- 
ther surgeons,  made  him  long  for  a 
knowledge  of  so  merciful  a  practice. 
**If  the  twentieth  part  of  wnat  was 
reported  to  me  was  true,"  says  he,  **  it 
well  deserved  investigation ;  and  as  I 
had  no  dread  of  knowing  anything 
that  God  has  permitted  to  be  known, 
I  determined  to  try  and  find  out  the 
truth  for  myself."  He  did  so,  most 
successfully ;  and  the  results  are  before 
the  public,  in  his  Mesmerism  in  India, 
!  By  means  of  the  mesmeric  trance, 
operations  become  practicable  which 
otherwise  would  be  certain  death. 
Pain,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  oflen 
the  most  killing  part  of  a  surgical  ope- 
ration, in  consequence  of  the  shock 
which  it  gives  to  the  system,  and  the 
extreme  exhaustion  which  it  occasions. 
Loss  of  blood,  too  (the  other  great 
peril  to  be  calculated  in  surgical  cases), 
is  likewise  diminished,  as  the  circula- 
tion of  the  entranced  patient  is  not  ac- 
celerated by  pain  and  struggling.  Ac- 
cordingly Dr.  Esdaile  was  able  to  re- 
move a  monster  tumour,  weighing 
80  lbs.  (probably  the  largest  ever 
taken  from  the  human  body),  from  a 
patient  in  a  very  feeble  state  of  health, 
who,  nevertheless,  surmounted  the 
operation,  and  did  well.  There  is  ano- 
ther class  of  surgical  cases,  hitherto  all 
but  hopeless,  and  certainly  a  numerous 
one,  for  which  the  mesmeric  trance 
is  useful — we  mean  crippled  persons, 
whose  limbs,  either  from  accidental  in- 
jury or  chronic  disease,  are  powerless, 
or  occasion  a  halt ;  for  as,  during  this 
trance,  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body 
become  plastic  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  muscular  spasms  can 
be  removed,  and  limbs  straightened, 
though  Ions  contracted.  During  an 
operation  oi  this  kind  (for  a  contract- 
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cd  knee),  Dr.  Esdaile  hcArd  the  very 
ligaments  cracking;  beneath  the  force 
applied,  yet  the  iwtieiit  was  restore*! 
to  the  full  use  of  his  linib.  Moreover, 
as  this  trance  is  a  nervous  sleep,  it  is 
easy  to  sec  how  beneficial  it  is  in  all 
cases  of  inlhinimation.  Thus  Dr.  Es- 
daile has  frequently  cured,  by  this 
means,  severe  inllaniniation  of  the  eyes; 
and  so  incompatible  is  inllaminatory 
action  with  the  mesmeric  coma,  that 
on  a  caustic  application  being  made  on 
a  j)atient  when  entranced,  not  a  ves- 
ti<;cofinllammation  showed  itself  t//f/<7 
after  he  awoke.  Thus  the  desired  cau- 
terisation liad  gone  on  for  some  hours 
without  either  pain  to  the  patient  or 
irritation  to  his  system. 

The  l'c)ll()\vin«xisl)r.  Esdaile'snicMle  of 
o])cration  in  India:  wi'lu)pc  soon  to  toe 
it  trsti'd  in  some  of  our  hospitals  at 
homo,  rinding  it  iinpossililo,  after  the 
first  month,  to  continue  the  mesmenc 
jn-oiess  jH-rsonally,  **owin^  to  the 
^n'at  bodily  and  mental  fatigue  it 
<  aused,"'  Iio  K't  to  work  his  hospital 
attvnJants,  young  Hindoos  and  Mn- 
hoiumedans — and  with  sueli  success, 
tliat  lie  soon  had  a  dozen  assistants  to 
execute  his  wishes,  whether  in  the 
iiiesineric  treatment  of  mt.'dieal  cases, 
or  tor  procuring  coma  in  surgical  oi)e- 
rations.  l!e  thus  de^(Tib^'s  the  onli- 
narv  routine: — "A  IJeiigal  Cooly  or 
Pariah  comes  belbro  me  fur  the  fir>t 
time,  and  1  see  he  has  a  di>case  n.'- 
(piiring  a  surgical  operation.  J  neviT 
hay  a  wonl  to  him,  but  desire  my  as- 
sistants to  take  him  to  another  ixjoin 
and  mesmerise  him.  They  desire  him 
to  lie  down,  {jhut  his  eves,  and  trv  to 
Kleep,  and  they  jKiss  their  hanils  slowly 
over  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the 
iMMly;  exhaling  their  bivath  ui>on  the 
patient,  and  loading  him  with  thrir 
sweat,  if  he  does  not  readily  yield  to 
tlie  mesmeric  influence.  A  ii'w  mi- 
nutes of  this  will  sometimes  sulliets  but 
more  generally  it  takes  hours,  and  re- 
lays of  mcsmerisers ;  ami  a  less  ima- 
ginative ])rocess  1  cannot  <'onci'ive." 
\Vith  such  a  staflf  he  proweds  energeti- 
cally in  his  good  work ;  the  fame  of 
his  painless  operations  spread  rapidly 
among  the  poor  peasants,  who  came 
flocking  to  the  hospital  in  unusual 
numbers.  Let  us  (piote  from  his  jour- 
nal a  few  coses  in  which  mesmerism 
wat  nse<l  metUvaUij : — 

**  Dec.  \i). — Hon>,  n  Hindiio  wo- 
man J  aged  'JH.  She  has  sullenMl  for 
fjiree  years  from  tic-doloureux  in  the 


right  eye-brow  and  temple,  especially 
in  the  cold  weather ;  it  is  very  intcnso 
now,  and  comes  on  ut  6  a.m.,  roniaining 
till  2  P.M. ; — to  be  mesmerised.  I  re- 
turned after  an  hour,  and  found  her 
asleep :  she  awoke  soon  afler,  and  said 
there  was  no  pain  whatever  in  the  part 
now,  and  that  'it  was  cold  as  water.* 

Jan.  S.~^She  has  had  no   return  of 

•    If 
pitin. 

The  following  is  a  Ycry  instructive 
case,  as  it  sliows  how  even  a  violent 
disease  can  be  mastered  by  a  skilful 
Magnetist,  when  all  other  remedies 
are  ho])eless : — '*Ju»c  G.^^I  was  called 
at  eight  o'clock  last  night,  to  see  tlic 
wife  of  Haboo  Essanchundcr  Ghosaul, 
doputy-inagistrati'  of  1  looghly,  I  found 
Iier  in  dreadful  convulsions ;  she  was 
speechless,  and  sufTerinf;  from  a  con- 
striction in  th(^  throat  that  thrcatcnetl 
to  choke  her  ever}'  minute;  and  she 
constantly  beat  or  ]Kiinted  at  the  part. 
At  one  moment  her  boily  was  pcrfectlv 
rigid,  and  in  another  it  was  bent  back 
like  a  bow,  till  she  rested  on  the  back 
of  livr  head  ami  he<*Is  only.  I  never 
saw  such  convulsious  except  in  tetanus 
and  hydrophobia,  and  all  I  knew  of 
the  resources  of  medicine  was  useless ; 
for  how  could  she  take  physic  when 
she  could  not  take  breath?  I,  there* 
fore,  had  n'coursc  to  my  new  solvent 
power,  and  after  nearly  an  hour's  hard 
work,  I  left  her  asleep  and  catalepsed. 
Juhj  1. — She  has  had  no  return  of  the 
fit." 

As  we  wish  to  vary  our  instances  as 
much  as  possible,  we  next  give  one  of 
nervous  headach.  The  patient  sat 
erect  in  her  chair,  and  Dr.  Esdaile 
operated  from  lichind.  After  a  few 
minutes  she  said  that  slic  felt  a  warmth 
in  the  nock,  and,  on  the  manipulations 
Ix'ing  extend(Hl^  it  advance<l  to  the 
scalp  and  eyes.  In  about  eight  mi- 
nutes she  said  that  the  pain  was  mach 
less,  and  that  she  felt  very  drowsy ; 
upon  which  the  Doctor  asked,  "  Shall 
1  put  you  to  sUm'p  ?"  She  only  smiled 
in  reply,  raised  her  right  arm,  put  her 
hand  to  the  side  of  her  head,  and  went 
to  sleep.  On  awaking  her  about  an 
hour  afterwanls,  the  headach  was 
quite  gone,  and  she  felt  and  looked 
gn'atly  refreshed.  Six  months  after- 
wards Dr.  Ksdaile  writes:  —  "Afrs. 
Clermont  has  not  su tiered  any  return 
of  the  headach,  and  no  longvT  feels 
the  4listivs<«ing  languf)r  and  oppression 
she  complained  ol  till  she  was  mcs- 
meriso<l." 
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Had  space  permitted,  we  would  have 
willingly  extracted  an  interesting  case, 
in  which  rheumatism  of  the  most  se- 
vere and  confirmed  kind,  crippling  the 
whole  limbs, — and  another,  m  which 
paralysis  itself,  extending  over  an  en- 
tire side,  gave  way  before  the  chronic 
application  of  the  mesmeric  influence. 
Another  case,  well  worthy  of  notice, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to 
Dr.  Esdaile's  book,  performed  by  his 
brother  (minister  of  Rascobie,  Forfar), 
as  it  shows  how  valuable  the  practice 
is  in  every-day  life  ;  how  coughs,  aiid 
colds,  and  bronchitis  can  be  thus  sub- 
dued, as  well  as  the  lingering  and  often 
hopeless  ill-health  resulting  from  the 
inmience  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  upon 
a  sensitive  temperament.  But  let  us 
rather  consider  m  what  way  these  cures 
are  effected,  so  that  our  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves  how  far  the  mag- 
netic influence  is  available  for  the 
healing  of  disease. 

In  some  instances,  undoubtedly — es- 
pecially in  the  chronic  application  of 
magnetism — an  agent  appears  to  be  at 
work  which,  as  yet,  is  very  imperfectly 
understood,  and  which  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  elucidate  in  next  section  ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  (where 
trance  is  induced)  the  cure  is  effected 
by  arresting  for  a  time  the  diseased 
action,  and  leaving  Nature  in  the  in- 
terval to  repair  the  injury  and  throw 
off  the  disease.  Nature  (or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple),  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  is 
the  sole  fountain  of  health  ;  and  the 
highest  skill  of  the  physician  consists 
solely  in  removing  impediments  to  its 
free  action.  "  Let  it  not  be  thought," 
says  the  celebrated  M.  Virey,  **  that  it 
is  essentially  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
drus:s  which  effects  cures:  Nature  alone 
cures,  by  restoring,  whether  hy  na- 
tural or  artificial  means,  order  in  the 
disturbed  functions.  A  cure^  is  no- 
thing else  than  a  victory  obtained  by 
the  vital  principle  over  the  adverse 
forces  presented  by  the  disease."  Now, 
what  is  disease  ?  Speaking  generally, 
it  may  be  described  as  a  noxious  *'  in- 
come"— as  a  blow  struck  from  without 
against  the  vital  principle  within ;  and 
whether  its  attack  be  made  on  the 
morale  or  the  physique,  its  effects  may 
be  likened  to  tnose  of  an  actual  wound. 
No  sooner  is  it  received  than  pain 
arises,  debilitating  the  sufferer;  and 
the  whole  nervous  system  becomes 
affected  and  irritated,  occasioning  sym- 


pathetic derangements  of  the  stomach, 
&c.  And  these  noxious  effects  con- 
tinue, either  until  the  vital  principle  is 
overpowered,  or  until  it  has  repaired  the 
injury  done  by  the  disease.  But  by 
inducing  trance,  pain  is  stopped — the 
nerves  are  set  asleep  —  no  medium 
exists  for  spreading  the  local  distem- 
per; and  the  patient  is  spared  both 
the  exhaustion  from  the  pain,  and  the 
increase  of  his  malady  irom  sympa- 
thetic disturbances.  Thus  the  injury 
is  confined  to  the  part  immediately 
affected,  and  the  vital  principle,  with 
nothing  else  to  contend  against,  goes 
on  energetically  repairing  me  damage ; 
and  thus  ere  the  trance  be  done, 
according  to  its  duration  and  the 
nature  of  the  injur}-,  will  have  either 
wholly  or  in  part  effected  a  cure. 
Whoever  considers  the  phenomena  of 
trance  will  at  once  see  its  suitableness 
for  developing  the  ins  medicatrix  of  na- 
ture. During  it  the  (cerebral)  nerves 
of  sensation  and  voluntation  are  asleep, 
while  the  involuntary  (ganglionic) 
movements — such  as  those  connected 
with  digestion,  secretion,  &c. — in  other 
words,  the  vital  functions,  go  on  un- 
disturbed. Now  these  latter  can  only 
be  aflected  through  the  former ;  and 
while  the  former  are  thus  asleep,  no 
noxious  influence  can  reach  the  latter 
to  impede  their  healthy  action.  So 
that,  by  inducing  trance  during  certain 
diseases,  you  supplant  the  unhealthy  di- 
gestive and  secretive  actions  by  healthy 
ones,  and  enable  Nature  to  do  her  re- 
storing work  quietly  and  effectually. 
In  fact,  you  totally  suspend  disease 
for  a  time,  and  recruit  the  system  by 
so  doin^.  This  is' the  grand  principle 
on  whidi  depends  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  magnetic  trance,  and  our  readers 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the 
many  cases  in  which  it  can  be  thus 
successfully  applied. 

The  great  difiiculty,  as  we  have  said, 
in  the  way  of  Magnetism  being  gene- 
rally practised  as  a  sanative  agent  is, 
that  we  cannot  in  all  cases  be  certain 
of  producing  the  sleep,  and  when  an 
accident  or  violent  illness  occurs,  we 
have  no  time  to  try  long  experiments. 
Europeans,  it  has  been  found,  are  by 
no  means  so  sensitive  as  the  Hindoos. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  had  practised  and 
powerfulMagnetisers, the  process  would 
be  found  to  succeed,  even  among  our- 
selves, far  more  frequently  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and,  in  persons 
under  the  effects  of  disease  or  accident. 
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often  at  the  firet  attempt.*  "Even 
now,"  says  Dr.  Gregory,  "  we  can,  at 
all  events,  try  magnetism  where  it  is 
eihcacious.  We  can  try  it  in  all  cases. 
In  chronic  diseases,  and  in  the  period 
preceding  accouchement,  we  can  en- 
deavour to  acquire  the  necessary  in- 
fluence over  our  patients,  so  as  to  bo 
prepared  for  the  hour  of  the  operation  or 
the  delivery ;  we  can  persuade  healthy 
persons  to  have  themselves  brought 
under  the  influence  of  magnetism,  that 
accident  or  disease  mnv  not  And  them 
unprepared ;  and  finally  we  can,  by 
investigating  the  subject  scientifically 
and  experimentally,  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover some  moans  of  increasing  mag- 
netic power — some  magnetic  battery, 
which  shall  enable  us  to  magnetise  any 
one  at  pleasure.  The  researches  of 
Keichcnbach  tend  to  show  that  such 
an  expectation  is  far  from  chimerical." 

So  striking  are  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  mesmeric  trance  that  thov  su;j- 
gest  the  conjecture  that  it  possesses 
more  than  mere  negative  virtues ;  and 
Dr.  Esdaile,  in  connnenting  on  its 
marked  superiority  to  common  sleep 
(which  its  greater  intensity  seems  not 
wliolly  a<lc(iuate  to  account  for),  states 
his  opinion  that  it  arises  from  "  an 
actual  infusion  of  ner\'(ms  vigour  into 
the  body."  A  consideration  of  tho 
following  cases,  where  no  trance  was 
induct.'d  at  all,  will  go  far  to  strength- 
en this  sn]>position. 

"WijMiholt,  a  distinguished  German 
pliysician,  mentions  the  case  of  a 
young  lady,  sulfering  under  tic-do- 
lonrenx,  who  fiXMiuently  underwent 
tla;  mesmeric  manipulations  without 
any  visible  effect  l>eing  pro<luced  upon 
her ;  }'et  that,  by  the  end  of  nine  days, 
8h(*  was  restored  to  health.  Dr.  Passa- 
vant  reconls  a  similar  cas**,  which  oc- 
curred under  his  own  eye,  where  a 
girl  was  cnrtMl  i){  St.  Vitus's  dance  in 
this  way,  without  exhibiting  the  least 
phenomena  of  the  magnetic  treatment. 
So  also  the  French  practitioners,  in 
cases  of  ill-health  resulting  from  ner- 
vous disf>nler,  fi*cc[uently  magnetise 
/)  huffs  cfntrtins, — i.  <?.,  by  means  of 
slow  ])asses  from  head  to  foot, — without 
any  attempt  to  entrance  the  patient. 
And  in  oiHTating  for  a  somewhat  ana- 
logous cas<»,  Dr.  Ksdaile's  brother 
mentions  that  he  tliought  he  had  utter- 


ly failed,  as  not  tho  slightost  symptom 
of  trance  appeared ;  but  next  morning 
he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear 
that  his  patient  Imd  slept  soundly  and 
refreshingly,  which  she  had  not  done 
for  six  months  before, — and  altogether 
the  ladv  was  so  much  bettor  tlut  she 
went  tuat  very  day  to  dine  at  a  place 
three  miles  distant. 

Cases  of  this  kind  ait)  very  instrac- 
tive ;  for  they  prove  incontestable  that 
there  ma^  lie  a  gradual  restoration  to 
health  without  any  induction  of  tho 
magnetic  phenomena;  and  they  sug- 
gest the  interesting  and  important 
question  —  AVhelher  healing  powers 
arc  not  naturally  inherent  in  the 
human  frame, — ^whether,  in  fact,  thore 
bo  not  actually  a  Contagion  of  Health. 

This  may  at  first  sight  seem  a  strange 
and  imj)robablc  conjecture,  but  it 
is  only  its  novelty  that  makes  it  ap- 
pear so.  So  far  from  l)cing  nnnatnraly 
it  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  nature. 
If  tho  human  body,  when  disoased^have 
the  i»ower  of  infecting  others,  why 
should  not  a  healthy  ])erson  have  a  cor- 
rcsiwnding  power  of^dilVusiiin[  health? 
Are  not  the  j)rocesses  identical  ? 
And  is  it  likely  that  our  iK'neficent 
Cn>ator  should  ordain  a  noxious  influ- 
ence, yet  in  corresponding  oircum- 
sUmccs  withhold  a  salutary  one?  Sach, 
in  fact,  is  not  tho  case.  Man  is  not, 
as  eommonlv  snpixised,  shut  up  in  that 
]K'nt-house  his  body,  isolated,  and  im- 
potent to  benefit  his  fellows  by  the  use 
of  his  innate  resources.  A  merciful 
God  has  implanted  a  communicable 
curative  power  in  the  human  body,  in 
onler  that  when  two  individuals  aro 
found  together,  the  one  in  health  ma^ 
oflen  1)0  able  to  soothe  and  relieve  his 
sick  companion  by  imparting  to  him  a 
portion  of  his  vitality. 

Tliere  are  many  reasons  fi  priori  why 
wo  should  expect  this  to  be  the  case. 
Lt*t  us  imagine,  for  a  moment,  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  before  by  long  expe- 
rience they  had  learned  to  ayail  them- 
selves of  tho  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms.  With- 
out some  natural  impulse  to  guide  him, 
man,  though  lord  of  earth,  woald  be 
more  helpless  than  the  brute  creation ; 
for  (hry  havi'  happy  instincts  by  which 
they  are  di recti 'd  not  only  to  their  na- 
tural foo<l,  but  to  their  natural  mcdi^ 


*  Tho  extraordinary  suceo&is  of  Mr.  Thomas  Capern,  a^  narrated  in  his  ono 
hundred  and  fifty  eure^,  afford  ample  evidence  of  this. 
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cines.  The  dog  eats  grass  when  sick, 
and  licks  his  sores  when  wounded; — the 
chick,  as  soon  as  it  breaks  the  shell, 
pecks  gravel,  to  assist  digestion  ; — the 
mongoose,  when  bitten  by  its  enemy 
the  snake,  seeks  and  finds  in  the  fields 
its  antidote  against  the  poison; — for 
health  and  for  spawning,  the  salmon  in 
ceaseless  cycle  forsake  the  river  for  the 
sea,  and  the  sea  for  the  river ; — while,  at 
stated  intervals,  the  wild  animals  of  the 
forest  and  the  prairie  resort  from  afar 
to  the  salt-licks,  in  order  to  renovate 
their  constitutions.  Has  not  man, 
then,  some  similar  instinct  to  guide 
him  ?  Assuredly  he  has ;  and  if  we  do 
but  carefully  watch  his  motions,  we 
shall  speedily  detect  it. 

What,  then,  are  our  instinctive  mo- 
tions when  in  pain  ?  Does  not  a  natu- 
ral impulse  prompt  us  to  put  our  hand 
on  the  spot?  If  we  have  received  a 
blow,  does  not  the  hand  move  instantly 
towards  the  suffering  part,  and  proba- 
bly rub  it  gently  ?  llbi  dolor  ibi  du 
^itus.  In  headach,  colic,  &c.,  we 
instinctively  seek  relief  from  a  similar 
process;  and  if  the  hand  itself  be 
nurt,  it  is  carried  to  the  mouth — as 
any  youngster  will  testify  in  whose 
school  corporal  punishment  is  still  in 
the  ascendant.  So  also  we  frequently 
derive  benefit  firom  similar  operations 
performed  on  us  by  others :  the  throb- 
oing  temples  seek  to  be  pillowed  on 
gentle  hands,  or  the  friction  of  a 
friendly  palm  assuages  local  pain ;  and 
often  have  we  seen  the  invalid  soothed 
when  his  nervous  hand  was  folded  in 
gentle  grasp  by  some  one  at  his  bed- 
side.  Men  grow  too  proud  to  be  tu- 
tored  by  nature — they  go  to  the  phar- 
macopoeia, if  they  go  anywhere ;  but 
the  case  is  different  in  the  nursery. 
Nature  is  there,  among  her  children ; 
and  often  has  she  seen  her  own  true 
precept,  "kiss  the  place  to  make  it 
well»"  restore  quiet  and  gladness  to  that 
room  of  romps.  What  does  the  little 
sufferer  do,  out  run  to  his  mother  or 
his  nurse,  to  get  taken  on  her  knee  and 
have  her  willing  palms  applied  to  the 
part  affected,  tiU,  soothed  and  relieved 
by  the  gentle  rubbing,  he  goes  to  sleep 
in  her  lap  ? 

As  nature  never  implants  an  instinct 
needlessly,  we  may  be  very  sure  there 
is  some  real  virtue  in  these  our  instinc- 
tive motions  when  in  pain ;  but  before 
deciding  on  this  matter,  let  us  widen 
the  sphere  of  our  observation,  and  see 
whether  what  each  of  us  feels  to  be 
VOI#.  XXXVIU. — NO,  CCXXVI. 


true  finds  any  corroboration  among 
mankind  at  large. 

In  investigating  the  customs  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  we  sometimes  stumble 
upon  practices  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  identify  as  of  kindred  origin.  Thus, 
in  some  parts  of  Bavaria,  the  peasants 
regularly  rub  their  children  m>m  head 
to  foot  before  putting  them  to  bed,  and 
attribute  to  the  operation  salutary  ef- 
fects. In  the  East,  the  same  instinct 
shows  itself  in  the  practice  of  champoo- 
ing.  The  mode  of  taking  the  bath 
among  Oriental  nations,  accompanied 
with  rubbing  and  manually  pressing 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  is  weU 
known  to  produce  a  refreshing,  invi- 
gorating, and  highly  agreeable  feeling, 
occasions  a  slight  perspiration  and  gen- 
tle slumber,  and  cures,  or  at  least  alle- 
viates, many  diseases.  The  old  and 
widespread  belief  that  the  king*s  touch 
could  cure  scrofula  (hence  called  the 
king's  evil)  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
this  question — especially  as  it  was  only 
certain  royal  families  in  whom  this 
power  was  believed  to  reside.  So  also 
we  read  of  an  inkeeper  of  Silesia,  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  cured 
sick  and  infirm  persons  by  means  of 
manipulation.  Ke  refused  all  recom- 
pence  from  the  multitudes  both  of  hi<rh 
and  low  who  flocked  to  him;  is  de- 
scribed as  of  a  healthy  constitution  and 
of  unblemished  reputation;  and  the 
genuineness  of  his  cures  was  attested 
by  a  Government  inquiry,  which  their 
extraordinary  character  and  widespread 
fame  caused  to  be  instituted.  Michael 
Medina  (circ.  1560)  tells  us  he  knew 
a  boy  of  Salamanca  who  had  the  gift  of 
communicating  health  by  his  touch; 
and  Thiers,  Kircher,  Deleuze,  and 
others,  bear  witness  to  similar  cases. 

Indeed  the  curative  power  of  the 
hand  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the 
earliest  times  and  among  all  nations. 
The  Chaldean  priests,  the  Farsi  of 
Persia,  the  Indian  Bramins,  the  priest- 
hood  of  Egypt,  seem  all  to  have  made 
use  of  it ;  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
of  last  century  state  that  curing  diseases 
by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  has 
prevailed  in  China  for  many  ages.  The 
following  remarkable  couplet  from  So- 
lon's verses  shows  that  it  was  known 
in  Athens  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ : — 

"  SomeUmes  the  fury  of  the  wont  diteaae 
The  hand,  by  gently  itroklng,  wiU  appeeae.'* 

And  Sprengel,  in  his  learned  ffl^/ory 
of  Medicine,  informs  us,  that,  in  chro- 
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nic  ai&ctions,  Asclepiades  of  Bitli}'nia, 
who  ac(|uired  so  much  reputation  as  a 
physicitiQ  at  Roine>  rccoinmondod  fric> 
tions^  to  bo  continued  till  the  patient 
fell  oslecf),  which  sleep  he  coDi»idered 
as  very  salutary. 

To  crown  this  array  of  evidence^  we 
would  gladly  have  mven  at  length  the 
case  of  our  own  Y  cuentine  Greatrakes 
(or  Greatrcx),  who  lived  two  centuries 
ago,  and  in  whose  favour  the  most  une- 
quivocal testimony  is  borne  by  contem. 
poraries  and  eye-witnesses,  divines, 
physicians,  and  philosophers.  But  as 
our  limits  forbid,  we  can  only  give  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Stubbcs,  ''  that  there 
was  no  manner  of  fraud  in  the  |)crfor- 
manccs,  nor  was  his  stroking  so  violent 
that  much  could  bo  attributed  to  tlio 
friction :  sometimes  he  ejaculated  a 
short  prayer  before  he  cured  any,  and 
always,  oiler  he  hod  done,  he  bode 
them  give  God  the  praise."  And, 
what  is  very  pertinent  to  our  subject, 
the  Lord  Bishop  ofDerrj'  closes  his 
testimony  by  saving— « I  confess  I 
refer  all  his  virtue  to  his  particular 
tcm])er  and  complexion  ;  and  I  take 
Lis  siiirits  to  be  a  kind  of  elixir,  and 
that  he  cures  (as  Dr.  M.  expressed  it) 
by  a  sanatice  contagion,'* 

Hitherto  the  hand  ulonc  has  appear- 
ed OS  the  fountain  of  this  salutary  in- 
fluence,  but  it  must  be  content  to  share 
its  honours  with  an  humbler  member. 
For,  in  rustic  Dauphine,  we  read  of  a 
family  who,  from  i'ather  to  son,  have 
for  centuries  l>een  in  the  hubit  of  opc« 
rating  on  patients  with  the  foot — by 
conducting  the  great  toe  along  the 
principal  ramifications  of  the  ner^-es. 
A  simihir  mode  of  treatment,  says  the 
celel>ratcd  Kiesen,  has  lung  prevailed 
in  many  parts  of  Genuauy  ;  and  not  a 
few  of  us,  probably,  have  heard  of  the 
virtue  ascribed  to  tlie  great  toe  of  King 
Pyrrhus.  A  priori  we  should  have 
ex[Xicted  something  of  this  kind,  from 
the  analogous  structure  of  the  hand 
and  foot;  although  from  the  greater 
and  finer  nervous  development  in  the 
hand,  the  superiority  will  generally  be 
found  to  ivmain  with  it. 

The  breath  and  saliva  also  have  long 
been  said  (and,  we  sliall  by-and-by  see, 
correctly)  to  propagate  this  peculiar 
healing  {lower  inherent  in  the  body. 
The  I'llicaoy  of  the  fornicr  appears  to 
have  lx.*en  maintaineil  in  very  early 
tiinCi).  Borelli  mentions  that  theix; 
exists  a  sect  of  physicians  in  India 
who  cure  all  sort^  of  diseases  merely 


by  the  breath ;  and  Flmy  reoommeDcb 
breathing  on  the  fbreh^id  as  a  meana 
of  cure.  It  is  usual  amon^  the  oom- 
mon  people,  in  some  countries,  to  treat 
the  disease  called  St.  Antony's  Fire  hj 
breathing  upon  the  body ;  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  common 
nursery  practice  of  **  blowing  away  " 
a  pain  have  not  more  virtue  thim  we 
grown-up  men  are  inclined  to  allow. 
A  practice  which  holds  its  nlace  through 
many  generations  is  seldom  founded 
whoUy  on  mistake ;  and  most  certainly 
modern  science,  instead  of  demolishing^ 
is  in  many  cases  establishing  what  we 
have  been  too  long  pleased  to  call 
**  vulgar  errors" — frequently  showing  a 
tnith  where  we  had  seen  only  a  super- 
stition, and  tending  to  corroborate  the 
humiliating  proverb,  that  '|tfiere  is 
nothing  new  but  what  has  been  for- 
gotten." So  also  we  see  nothing  im» 
probable,  much  less  impossible,  m  the 
vulgar  idea  that  the  breath  of  some  ser- 
pents is  fatal  in  its  influence  on  other 
animals  ; — and  that  a  peculiar  virtue  is 
possessed  by  the  breath  of  young  and 
uealthy  persons  has  been  mamfrjiimMl  in 
all  ages. 

A  simikr  efficacy  is  attributed  to 
the  saliva.  Delrio  tells  us  that  it  was 
em]>loyed,  along  with  the  breath,  by 
the  Ensalmadores  in  Spain,  in  the  cure 
of  many  and  diverse  diseases ;  and  else- 
where it  seems  to  have  been  much  used 
for  the  relief  of  swellings.  Bodericns 
a  Castro,  af\cr  noticing  some  oases  of 
cure  efiectcd  by  saliva,  says—''  In  con- 
firmation, they  (the  operators)  idduoa 
experience  and  frequent  kinds  of  cnreib 
as  well  as  the  daily  practice  of  the  sol- 
diers^ who,  by  the  breath  and  lips  alone* 
cure  even  most  horrible  wounds,  and 
who  all  l>oast  that  they  possess  the  ffift 
of  health  in  various  diseases/'  This 
will  surest  to  the  mind  of  our  readeia 
the  instinct  of  dogs  to  lick  their  sonsb 
and  corroborates  what  we  haye  said  of 
hurt  hands  being  carried  to  the  moatli, 
as  well  as  of  the  maternal  practice,  so 
dear  to  the  little  sobbing  urchin,  of 
"  kissing  the  pUce  to  make  it  weU." 

What  we  think  collaterally  worthy  of 
observation  in  these  notices  is,  first,  that 
they  occur  indiflerent  and  distant  ooun- 
trics,  unconnected  as  to  time,  plaoBp  or 
circumstance.  Secondly,  amonff  rade 
as  well  us  among  enlightened  peo^es.*- 
showiiig  that  it  was  nature  rather  than 
science  that  called  them  forth.  Thirdly, 
we  would  suggest  that  it  was  similar 
coses,  noted  and  |>ondcFed  OTcr  1^  the 
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thoughtful  and  inquisitive,  that  origi- 
nated the  mystical  practices  of  the 
disciples  of  Mumbo  tJumbo  in  Africa, 
and  of  the  ''  medicine  men  "  among 
the  American  Indians.  Improved  by 
science  and  corrected  by  wider  ex- 
perience, it  is  to  be  traced  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Chi- 
nese, Umdoos,  and  Egyptians,  down 
through  the  various  schools  of  mystics, 
to  the  days  of  Mesmer,  who  redis- 
covered it  and  promulgated  it  openly 
and  systematically  to  the  world. 

Here,  then,  most  palpably  is  a  Con- 
tagion  of  Health  ;  for  unquestionably 
Greatrakes  and  others  could  only  cure 
others  by  imparting  something  of  their 
own.  And  lest  it  bo  objected  that  such 
imparting  of  health  to  others  would 
materially  diminish  that  of  the  operator, 
we  would  just  ask — Is  the  patient  who 
infects  a  dozen  neighbours  any  better 
than  he  who  infects  none?  There 
seems  to  be  an  atmosphere  raying  off 
from  all  bodies,  whether  in  health  or 
sickness — of  which  smell  is  one  of  the 
manifestations ;  and  the  use  of  the 
magnetic  manipulations,  &c.,  is  just  to 
intensify  this,  and  direct  it  to  the  desir- 
ed object.  Hence  the  importance  of  all 
magnetisers  being  free  from  colds  and 
other  illness  when  they  operate  upon 
others,  as  the  chance  is  that  the  latter 
will  be  inoculated  with  the  distemper. 

Thus  both  Nature  and  History  tes- 
tify to  the  existence  of  a  nervous  fluid 
in  the  human  body  analogous  to  that 
contended  for  by  Mesmer  and  his  dis- 
ciples, and  to  its  transmlssibility  from 
one  person  to  another.  But  as  this  is 
a  point  stron^y  contested  by  some 
who,  like  Mr.  Braid,  fully  credit,  and 
even  produce  the  magnetic  phenomena, 
we  will  now  add  to  the  testimony  of 
Nature  and  History  that  of  Physiolo- 
gists. We  cannot  go  at  length  into 
this  matter,  but  the  following  remarks 
may  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

The  existence  of  a  very  subtile  and 
etherial  fluid,  acting  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  will,  and  conducted  to  all 
pai*ts  of  the  corporeal  frame  by  means 
of  the  nerves,  was  entertained  by  the 
celebrated  physician  Hoffman,  and  by 
many  other  learned  men,  long  before 
the  modem  discovery  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism. One  of  these,  Pomponatius 
(Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Padua, 
circ.  1500),  assnmes  it  as  a  fact  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  there  are  men 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  curing 
certain  discuses  by  means  of  an  efflu^ 


ence  or  emanation  which  the  force  of 
their  imagination  directs  towards  the 
patient.      **  When    those,"    says  he, 
*'  who  are  endowed  with  this  iaculty 
operate  by  employing  the  force  of  the 
imagination   and  the  will,  this  force 
affects  their  blood  and  spirits,  which 
produces  the  intended  effects  by  means 
of  an  evaporation  thrown  outwards." 
And  he  compares  this  susceptibility  of 
health,  as  we  have  done,  to  the  opposite 
susceptibility  of  disease.     Van  Hel- 
mont,  unquestionablv  the  first  physi- 
cian of  his  age,  goes  mrther,  and  main- 
tains that  we  can  in  this  way  impress 
upon  dead  matter  the  virtue  with  which 
we  ourselves  are  endowed,  so  as  to 
make  it  an  intermediate  agent  for  pro- 
ducing   salutary  effects — an    opinion 
which  has  been  corroborated  by  recent 
experiments.      Still  more  important^ 
perhaps,  in  the  estimation  of  our  read- 
ers, similar  opinions  to  those  of  Hoff- 
man and  others  were  maintained,  with 
great  knowledge  and  acuteness,  by  those 
eminent   practical  inq^uirers.    Hunter 
andAbernethy;  and  this  hypothesis  was 
almost  reduced  to  a  certaintv  by  the 
interesting  researches  of  £eil,  Auten- 
reith,  Humboldt,  Burdach,  Bichat,  and 
others,  who  went  far  towards  the  actual 
demonstration  of  the  fact  of  the  se- 
cretion and  circulation  of  a  nervous 
fluid,  and  even  rendered  it  extremely 
probable  that  this  fluid  is  capable  of 
an  external  expansion,   which  takes 
place  with  such  energy  as  to  form  an 
atmosphere,  or  sphere  of  activity,  si- 
milar to  that  of  electrical  bodies.  More 
conclusive  still  is  the  testimony  of  the 
celebrated  French  anatomist  and  phy- 
siologist, M.  Beclard.   This  skilful  ex- 
perimentalist, having  cut  a  nerve  of 
considerable  size,  which  induced  para- 
lysis in  an  adjoining  muscle,  perceived 
the  contractile  action  reappear  when 
he  approached  the  two  ends  of  the 
nerve  at  the  distance  of  three  lines. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  a  fluid  of  some 
kind  here  traversed  the  interval  of  se- 
paration, in  order  to  restore  the  mus- 
cular action : — a  fact  which  explains 
the  not  unfrequent  failure  to  cure  tic- 
doloureux  by  cutting  the  nerves  of  the 
face.      Moreover,  having  frequently 
placed  a  magnetic  needle  m  connexion 
with  the  extremity  of  a  divided  nerve, 
M.  Beclard  constantly  perceived  the 
deviation  of  the  pole  of  the  needle, 
caused  by  the  reciprocal  attraction  of 
the  two  opposite  fluids.    We  may  add, 
in  conclusion,  the  very  important  fact. 
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that  Mr.  A.  Smcc*s  experiments  ^o  still 
further^  and  show  that  this  electro- 
iicrviiic  fluid  is  always  detected  in  the 
muscles  during  action,  by  the  electru- 
mcter,  and  that  it  is  even  given  ofl'by 
the  shin  of  the  hand. 

The  extensive  and  authentic  evi- 
dence set  forth  in  the  preceding  para- 
grai)hs  will  have  sufUciently  prepared 
our  readers  fur  the  crowning  testimony, 
bv  which  modern  Science  has  just  com- 

S feted  the  fabric  which  the  instincts  of 
[ature  and  the  reconls  of  History  have 
been  rearing  from  the  earliest  ages.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Rcsearclies  of 
Baron  Reichenbach,  a  distinguished 
German  chemist  and  physiologist,  who 
has  laboured  most  assiduously  in  this 
field  of  inquiry,  and  whose  exneri- 
nients  have  been  as  cautiously  conduct- 
ed as  they  have  been  ingeniously  con- 
trived. 

The  first  step  in  his  progress  was  the 
discovery  that  certain  persons  expe- 
rienced peculiar  sensations  when  a 
strong  magnet  was  passed  slowly  along 
the  surface  of  their  bodies;  and  he  sub- 
sequently found  that  this  sensitiveness 
is  not  a  morbid  condition,  but  that  it 
exists,  in  diflcrent  degrees,  in  one  per- 
son out  of  three,  on  an  avenige  of 
healthy  and  diseased  people.  These 
sensations,  ho  ascertained,  are  occa- 
sioned by  an  influence  which  in  the 
magnet  is  associated  with  Ferro-Mag- 
netism  (i.  e.,  that  power  by  which  the 
suspende<l  needle  points  to  the  north, 
ami  by  which  the  loadstone  attracts 
Iron  filings),  but  exists  independently 
of  it,  as  in  crystals  and  in  the  human 
body,  and  which  he  has  named  Odvle. 
This  influence  appears  to  travel  less 
rapidly  than  light ;  but  it  is  conducted 
through  substances  more  rapidly  tlian 
heat.  It  can  pass  throun^li  all  kinds  of 
matter  (diflering  in  this  from  the  elec- 
trical influence,  which  is  arrested  bv 
most  non-metallic  bodies),  but  with 
somewhat  less  facility  through  fibrous 
or  interrupted  than  continuous  struc- 
tures. Like  electricity  and  ferro-mag- 
nctism,  it  is  polar  in  its  distribution 
— except  in  amorphous  matter,  where 
it  occurs  without  distinct  polarity. 
Thirdly,  in  its  flow  out  of  one  l)ody 
towards  all  others  (for,  like  heat,  light. 


and  electricity^  it  is  sent  forth  in  all 
directions),  the  odylic  influence  is  cha- 
racterised by  its  emanations  being  lu- 
minous — that  is,  to  sensitive  persons-, 
in  the  dark.  The  light  is  very  faint, 
so  as  generally  to  be  overpowcped  by 
the  faintest  glimmer  of  ordinary  light; 
although  very  sensitive  persons,  and 
most  persons  when  in  tne  magDctic 
sleep,  can  see  it  in  daylight.  It  pre- 
sents the  rainbow  colours ;  but  at  tho 
northward  pole  of  magnets  tho  blue 
predominates,  at  tho  southward  the 
red.  Odylo  resides  in  all  kinds  of 
cr}-stals,  but  not  so  powerfully  in 
them  as  in  magnets.  It  is  developed 
by  every  spedes  of  chemical  action- 
such  as  combustion,  tho  solution  of  a 
metal  or  alkali  in  an  acid,  respiration, 
and  the  chances  going  on  in  the  living 
body  generally.  Hence  tho  human  or 
animal  body  is  a  plentiful  source  of 
odyle;*  and  hence  also  that  instan- 
taneous stimulus  we  experience  on  eat- 
ing, before  the  food  can  possibly  pass, 
in  the  form  of  juices,  into  the  system. 
Each  side,  but  especially  the  hands,  are 
oppositely  polar ;  and  the  hands,  eyes, 
and  mouth  are  also  foci  where  the 
odylic  influence  appears  to  be  concen- 
trated. Hence  passes  with  the  hands, 
and  gazing,  arc  tho  most  powerful 
means  of  magnetising.  The  sensation 
occasioned  by  the  negative  or  north 
pole  of  any  body  possessing  the  odylic 
force,  is  a  gratenil  coolness—by  tho 
positive  or  south  pole,  a  disagreeable 
warmth.  The  right  hand  is  negatirc 
and  cool,  tho  Icfl  positive  and  warm. 
The  sun's  rays  arc  negative,  and  cause 
to  sensitives  a  strong  but  delightful 
coolness.  Tho  moon,  on  the  contrary, 
is  odylically  positive ;  so  also  are  all 
the  planets,  which,  like  her,  shine  by 
reflected  light.  Keichenbach  has  also 
found  odyle  in  plants ;  and  in  short  it 
seems  to  be  universally  diffused  through- 
out the  material  universe.  In  this  re- 
spect it  agrees  with  heat,  light*  and 
electricity, — and  perhaps  all  of  these 
may  be  hereafter  reduc^ed  to  one  pri- 
mary force;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
odyle  must  be  distinguishc<l  from  the 
rest,  just  as  heat,  light,  and  electricity 
are  from  each  other.f 
The  earth  also,  which  is  a  vast  mag- 


*  As  a  singular  proof  of  the  existence  of  electrical  matter  in  the  human  body,  we 
may  mention  that  the  writer  of  this  could  in  his  younger  days,  on  frosty  nights  and 
in  a  dark  room,  draw  a  perfect  shower  of  blue  electric  sparks  from  his  person — 
cat-lik(> ! 

t  Those  who  asc  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  (bis  force,  would  do  well  to  con* 
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net,  emits  its  odylic  light ;  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  size  and  enor. 
mous  power  of  the  magnet  concerned, 
becomes  visible  to  all  eyes  as  the  Au- 
rora  Borealis.  "  This  has  been  demon- 
strated, "says  Professor  Gregory,  "by 
a  series  of  the  most  beautinil  expen. 
ments  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Beichenbach  converted  a  large  iron 
plobe,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
into  a  powerful  magnet,  by  causing  an 
electric  current  to  traverse  a  wire 
coiled  roimd  a  bar  of  iron  passing  from 
pole  to  pole  of  the  sphere.  When  the 
globe  was  suspended  in  the  air,  in  an 
absolutely  dark  room,  the  sensitives 
saw  the  odylic  light  in  the  most  ex. 
quisite  beauty,  and  with  all  the  pecu- 
liar characters  of  the  Aurora  Borealis 
and  the  Aurora  Austrah's.  At  each 
pole  appeared  a  wide  circle  of  light, 
more  blue  at  the  northward,  more  red 
at  the  southward  pole,  but  at  both 
with  all  the  rainbow  hues.  The  equator 
was  marked  by  a  luminous  belt,  to- 
wards which,  on  or  close  above  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  lines  of  light 
constantly  streamed  from  the  polar 
circles.  In  the  polar  circles,  as  well 
as  in  the  streaming  lines,  the  colours 
were  ari'anged  so  that  red  predomi- 
nated in  one  quarter  (the  south),  blue 
in  the  opposite,  yellow  in  the  west, 
and  opposite  to  it  grey,  or  the  absence 
of  colour ;  while,  as  in  all  the  odylic 
rainbows,  a  narrow  stripe  of  red  ap- 
peared near  the  grey,  at  tne  end  of  the 
iris  most  remote  from  the  great  mass 
of  lead, — a  most  beautiful  confirmation 
of  Sir  David  Brewster's  analysis  of  the 
spectrum.  . .  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  in  the 
air,  above  each  pole,  appeared  a  splen- 
did crown  or  umbel  of  light,  more  blue 
at  the  northward,  more  red  at  the 
southward,  but  exhibiting  also  all  the 
colours,  and  sending  towards  the  equa- 
tor splendid  streams  of  many-coloured 
light,  dancing  and  leaping,  lengthen- 
ing and  shortening,  just  as  the  finest 


northern  streamers  do  to  the  delighted 
eye  of  the  observer." 

From  these  discoveries  of  Reichen- 
bach,  one  or  two  notes  may  be  made 
explanatory  of  facts  well  known,  but 
hitnerto  inexplicable.  The  infiuence 
of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  the  human 
body  explains  why  many  very  sensitive 
persons  cannot  sleep  nnless  their  bed  lies 
m  a  plane  parallel  to  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian, with  the  head  towards  the  north. 
To  some  patients,  the  position  at  right 
angles  to  it  is  quite  insupportable ;  and 
this  has  been  noticed  long  ago,  but 
ascribed  to  fancy  or  idiosyncrac  v  alone. 
It  appears  extremely  probable  that 
some  diseases  may  be  more  easily 
cured  when  the  proper  position  of  the 
bed  is  observed.  The  recent  discovery 
of  Faraday,  too,  that  oxygen  gas  is  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet,  goes  far  to  sub- 
stantiate the  conjecture  of  Goethe,  that 
the  atmospherical  changes,  so  per- 
plexing to  philosophers,  are  due  to 
the  varying  attractive  power  of  the 
earth.  Secondly,  the  circumstance 
of  the  grateful  odylic  influence  given 
out  by  the  right  hand,  and  the  dis- 
agreeable one  from  the  left,  may  ac- 
count for  the  superiority  universally 
assigned  to  the  former  over  the  latter, 
and  the  invariable  use  of  the  right 
hand  in  welcoming  a  friend.  Ihe 
corresponding  fact  of  the  north  pole 
of  our  globe  being  odylo-negative,  is 
a  good  reason  why  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  should  be  as  it  is— > 
namely,  with  three-fourths  of  all  the 
land  in  the,  northern  hemisphere. 
Thirdly,  since  all  chemical  action,  in- 
cluding the  changes  which  take  place 
in  dead  bodies  by  decay,  is  attended 
with  the  emission  of  odylic  light  as 
well  as  odylic  influence,  sensitive  per- 
sons (as  Reichenbach  frequently  test- 
ed) see  luminous  appearances  over 
f  raves,  especially  over  recent  graves, 
lel^  Science  with  her  torch  dissipates 
the  shades  of  superstition.      Corpse- 


sidcr  the  following  passage  in  Newton's  *•  Principia,**  where  that  great  man  evident- 
ly anticipates  the  modem  discoveries  of  Reichenbach : — "  We  might  add,"'  says  he, 
*•  some  things  concerning  a  certain  very  subtle  spirit  pervading  solid  bodies,  and  la- 
tent in  them,  by  the  force  and  activity  of  which  the  particles  of  bodies  mutually  attract 
each  other  at  the  smallest  distances,  and,  when  placed  in  contiguity,  adhere ;  and 
light  is  emitted,  reflected  and  refracted,  inflected,  and  heat  communicated  to  bodies ; 
and  all  sensation  is  excited,  and  the  limbs  of  animals  are  moved  at  will,  namely,  by 
the  vibrations  of  this  spirit,  propagated  through  the  solid  capillaments  of  the 
nerves,  from  the  external  organs  of  the  senses  to  the  brain,  and  Irom  the  brain  to 
muscles.  But  these  things  cannot  be  explained  in  a  few  words,  nor  have  we  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  experiments  to  enable  us  to  determine  and  demonstrate  accurately 
the  laws  by  which  the  actions  of  this  spirit  are  governed.** 
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lights  exists  but  they  are  not  superna- 
tural ;  and  the  socrs  ore  only  sensitive 
persons. 

These  discoTcries  explain,  also,  the 
formerly  mysterious  influence  which 
the  moon  exercises  orer  lunatics,  the 
"night-blindness"    which    it    brings 
upon  those  who  sleep  with  their  head 
exposed  to  its  rays,  and  many  other 
curious  phenomena  of  moonlight.  They 
show  that  the  exhilaration  we  feel  in  a 
snnny  day  is  not  the  mere  result  of 
association,  but  the  effect  of  a  real 
physical  influence ;  and  demonstrate, 
more  clearly  than  ever,  the  vital  neces- 
sity for  fresh  air.     Paracelsus  used  to 
affirm,  that  man  is  not  only  fed  through 
his  stomach,  but  through  all  his  limbs, 
which  draw  in  nourishment  from  the 
four  elements  out  of  which  he  is  form- 
ed ;  and  it  is  a  fact  tliat  the  Seeress  of 
Frevorst,  of  whom  we  sliall  afterwards 
speak,  could  not  exist  without  an  ojKin 
window,  and  used  to  say  "that  she 
extracted  a  vivifv'ing  principle  (odyle) 
from  the  air."    The  experiments  of  a 
French  savan,  during  the  recent  visit 
of  the  cholera  to  Faris,  indicated  that 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  that  dreadful  ma- 
lady depended  on  the  magnetic  state 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case  with 
almost  all  i.'])idomics. 

Odylu  can  \ye,  to  a  certain  extent, 
accumulated  in  a  substance,  but  is 
slowly  dissipated  again.  With  sensitive 
persons,  magnetised  water  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  for  pn^ducing  sleep, 
in  cases  of  over- vigilance ;  but  it  has 
no  perceptible  effect  on  ordinary'  per- 
sons, who  have  not  previously  been 
magnetised.  Drs.  Esdailo  and  Gre- 
gor}',  and  ]Mr.  Atkinson,  have  used 
magnetised  water  successfully.  Cot- 
ton, leather,  and  other  substances,  have 
also  l)ecn  employed  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
ns  media  for  convoying  the  niesiucric 
influence.  lie  narrates  an  interesting 
case  of  this  nature.  A  lady  patient, 
whom  ho  was  successfully  treating  for 
tic,  U'ing  obliged  to  go  to  Faris  with 
her  husband  before  a  cure  was  eiFected^ 
ho  Bug^ted  the  plan  of  sending  her 
mesmerised  gloves  by  post.  The  ex- 
periment  succeeded  perfectly  ;  tho 
tflove  put  on  her  hand  always  sent 
her  into  the  magnetic  sleep,  and  re- 
lieved her  intense^  suflering,  which  no- 
thing else  could  do.  U'he  magnetised 
glove,  by  use,  gradually  lost  its  pro- 
perty, and  then  failed  to  cause  sleep 
Ader  a  third  time ;  so  that  he  had  to 


send   her  newly   magnetised   glorea 
every  week,  and  the  old  ones  were* 
from  time   to  time,  retained,  to  be 
charged  afresh.      "This,"  says  Blr. 
Atkinson,  "  led  to  the  observation  of 
a  very  striking  fact.     I  found  that,  be- 
fore I  could  renew  the  healthy  power^ 
I  had  to  remove  the  unhealuiy  influ- 
ence or  contagion,  which  the  glove  had 
absorbed  from  the  patient.     I  felt  in 
my  hand,  on  approacning  the  old  glove* 
the  same  unpleasant  sensations  as  I 
have  from  touching  a  diseased  indivi* 
dual,  besides  absolute  pain  from  tha 
tic.    Tho  sensations  were  as  dear  and 
nnmistakeable  as  those  of  heat  from  A 
flame,  or  of  the  roughness  or  smootli- 
ness  of  objects.    .    .    •    It  might  ba 
supposed  that   the  influence  m  the 
gloves  on  the  patient  was  due  onlj 
to  tho  imagination,  bat  I  tested  thia 
by  sending  sometimes  unmesmerised 
gloves,  and  at  other  times  sach  as  had 
been  used  by  the  patient,  without  doing 
anything  to  them ;  and  always  found 
that  the  unmesmerised  glotes  had  no 
effect,  and  the  used  gloves  a  most  dii* 
agreeable  one." 

"  As  to  tho  action  of  magnets«  crys- 
tals, and  metals,"  says  Dr.  Gregory, 
"  numerous  cases  occur,  and  are  oauj 
to  1k)  met  with,  in  which  pain  is  relieT<> 
ed  by  the  contact  of  these  bodies.  I 
know  of  one  lady,  subject  to  severe 
nervous  headaches,  who  is  relieved  at 
once  by  holding  in  her  hand  a  lam 
cr}'stal  of  fluor  spar,  which  generally 
throws  her  into  magnetic  sleep,  Tlie 
effect  is  so  well  marked,  that,  when 
she  sufiers,  her  children  always  beg 
her  to  use  the  crj'stal.  But,  in  exact 
correspondence  with  what  Reichcnbach 
has  obsen-ed,  the  position  of  the  poki 
of  tho  cr^'stal  must  be  reversed,  if  it 
bo  shifled  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 
Tho  action  of  magnets,  and  even  of 
gah'anic  rings^  in  relieving  rheumatic 
pains,  is  ver}'  far  from  being  imaginarj 
in  many  cases.  It  has  been  generally 
rejected  by  medical  men,  because  thqr 
could  not  explain  it ;  and  it  has  been 
said  that  since  the  galvanic  rings  could 
not  cause  a  current  of  galvanic  eleo« 
tricit^',  they  could  have  no  cfibct.  But 
this  IS  a  non  seqmtwr.  Not  only  lingi 
of  two  metals,  but  rings  or  other 
masses  of  one  metal,  often  produce 
strong  effects,  relieve  pain,  and  cause 
sleep, — as  do  magnets  also ;  and,  on  tho 
principles  devclo^Kid  by  Reichenbacht 
they  act,  not  by  electricity,  nor  lyy 
ferro-magnetism,  but  by  tbdr  odybo 
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force.  Instead  of  rejecting  the  facte) 
therefore^  on  theoretical  groands,  or 
because  we  cannot  explain  them,  we 
ought  rather  to  multiply  our  obserra* 
tions,  and  from  them^  in  process  of 
time,  deduce  our  theoiy  or  explana- 
tions." 

We  doubt  not  some  instrument  will 
bj-and-by  be  inyented  to  measure  the 
quantity,  and  perhaps  also  the  quality, 
of  odyle,  just  as  we  already  possess  an 
electrometer.    The  germ  of  such  an 
instrument  was  discovered  last  spring 
by  Dr.  Mayo, — a  gentleman  well  known 
both  in  the  scientific  and  literary  world. 
He  found  that,  on  holding  a  gold  ring, 
suspended  from  the  hand  hj  a  siu: 
thread,  over  silver  (two  or  three  half- 
crowns,  for  instance),  a  series  of  re- 
markable oscillations  ensue,  palpably 
evidencing  the  influence  of  the  metals 
on  the  odylic  fluid  of  the  human  body. 
Instead  of  a  gold  ring,  a  piece  of  shell- 
lac,  sulphur,  charcosJ,  &c.,   may  be 
used  to  arm  the  "odometer"  (as  he 
styles  the  instrument),  but  gold  is  the 
most  generally  successful.     The  odo- 
meter only  acts  in  the  hands  of  certain 
persons,  and  very  rarely  when  tried  by 
females.     If  you  suspend  it  from  the 
nail-joint  of  your  riffnt  fore-finger,  or 
left  thumb,  the  osculations  over  gold 
or  silver  will  be  to  you  and  from  you,— 
while  if  you  hang  it  from  your  lefl  fore- 
finger or  right  thumb,  the  motions  will 
be  transverse,  or  at  right  angles  to  its 
former  course.     This  shows  not  only 
the  sides,  as  Reichenbach  asserts,  are 
really  polar  to  each  other,  but  that  a 
similar  polarity  exists  between  the  fin- 
gers  ana  thumb  of  each  hand.     Hence 
when  the  odometer  is  suspended  from 
the  fore-finger,  the  thumb  should  be 
kept  well  back,  as  it  possesses  an  op- 
posite od-quality ;  and  by  bringing  the 
thumb  into  contact  with  the  finder,  the 
oscillations  of  the  odometer  wifi  be  re- 
versed.    The  parts  of  the  human  body 
over  which  we  have  fotmd  this  instni- 
ment  to  move  most  energetically  are, 
the  brain  and  the  spinal  diord — a  fact 
which  proTCs  that  the  odylic  fluid  pre- 
dominates in  those  fountains  of  the 
nervous  system.     Not  the  least  inte- 
resting discovery  of  Dr.  Mayo's  is, 
that  over  the  surface  of  every  metallic 
disc  two  transverse  magnetic  currents 
are  ever  pla3ring,  indicating  the  ex. 
istence  both  of  primary  and  secondary 
poles — such  as  crystals  exhibit,  and  as 
the  earth  itself  appears  to  have — and 
these  currents  extend  to  some  distance 


beyond  the  margin.  What  is  more 
extraordinary,  at  a  certain  distance  all 
round  the  disc,  there  is  found  to  exist 
a  zone  of  (quiescence,  where  not  a  breath 
of  motion  is  discernible ;  beyond  which 
an  opposite  and  stronger  set  of  currents 
come  into  play,  acting  exactly  contrary 
to  those  on  the  sunaoe  of  the  disc. 
May  not  this  latter  discovery  throw 
some  light  on  the  nature  of  pLanetair 
forces,  especially  since  the  sun  and  his 
satellites  are  now  acknowledged  to  act 
and  reaot  on  each  other  magnetically? 

Dr.  Mayo*s  experiments  show  that 
eold,  silver,  zinc,  polished  glass,  alkalies, 
the  small  end  of  an  egg,  the  root  of  a  gar- 
den weed  freshly  taken  from  the  ground, 
the  stalk-end  of  an  orange  or  apple,  as 
well  as  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  body,  corres- 
pond in  odyhc  influence  with  the  north 
end  of  a  magnet — ^that  is  to  say,  they 
are  odylo-negative ;  while  copper^ 
ground-glass,  acids,  the  large  end  of 
an  egg,  the  leaves  of  a  weed,  the  top- 
end  of  an  orange  or  apple,  and  the  left 
side  of  the  bcdy,  are  od^lo-positive. 
Many  other  curious  £eM;ts  will  doubtless 
soon  be  elicited  by  this  instrument; 
but  great  delicacy  and  caution  are  re- 
quired in  using  it,  else  the  results  will 
be  erroneous  or  fimdful. 

Science  may  seek  to  improve  this 
instrument,  and  wiU  certainly  succeed 
to  some  extent ;  but  we  feel  confident 
that  by  far  the  best  odylometer  (as  we 
prefer  to  call  it)  will  be  a  good  subject 
when  in  the  magnetic  sleep.     Indeed 
this  was  evidenced  twenty  years  ago  in 
the  remarkable  case  of  the  Seeress  of 
Prevorst,  which  is  attested  by  such 
men  as  Eschenmaver,  Schubert,  and 
G5rres,  and  by  the  learned  in  Grermany 
generally.     The  history  of  this  poor 
woman  (who,  from  her  earliest  days^ 
evinced  that  particular  temperament 
which  forms  the  natural  somnambulist) 
is  briefly  this.    After  years  of  intense 
bodily  anguish,  heightened  by  erroneous 
treatment,  she  was  taken  in  November, 
1826,  to  Weinsberg,  to  be plaoed  under 
t^e  care  of  Dr.  Kemer.    She  was  tjien 
more  dead  than  alive— her  existence 
being  only  supported  by  giving  her  4 
spoonful  of  broth  every  three  or  four 
minutes,  which  she  onen  could  not 
swallow,  but  which  caused  a  fainting* 
fit  if  withheld.    She  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary natural  somnambulist  upon 
record.    In  the  experiments  which  Dr. 
Kemer  made  upon  her  with  regard  to 
minerals,  nothing  was  omitted  to  secure 
their  accuracy.    For  this  purpose,  ^ 
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mincrnlR  were  sopnrately  tied  with  a 
8trin«^  five  yards  long,  which  wiis 
brought  from    an    outer    room,   and 

{daced  in  the  left  hand  of  the  somnam- 
)uli.st.  The  sensations  she  assigned  to 
each  mineral  were  exactly  the  same  as 
whon  they  were  placed  in  the  hand 
Itself;  also,  water  in  which  a  mineral 
had  been  dipped  for  a  short  time,  pro- 
duced the  same  eflect,  but  in  a  milder 
degree,  as  the  handled  stone  would 
have  done.  The  cabinet  of  a  iiiinera- 
logist,  Ilerr  Tilot,  consul  at  lleilbronn, 
was  placed  at  the  doctor's  disposal ;  the 
owner  noted  the  result,  and  has  given 
an  official  report  of  them.  In  the 
vegetalile  kingdom,  laurel  boughs  and 
](*avos  threw  her  into  somnambulism  of 
the  higlicbt  degixic  ;  which  rcuu'nds 
one  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  to  whom 
the  luurel  was  consecnited,  and  the 
use  made  of  it  at  his  shrines  by  the 
sybils. 

This  will  be  enough  for  the  picking 
of  the  philosophers  wlio  contend  that  all 
our  kuowledg<;  is  derived  through  the 
ii  SK.'  senses.  'J\>  these  sensations  the  Seer- 
ess  of  Prevorst,  in  her  waking  state,  was 
no  inoi*e  alive  than  others  ;  but  when 
in  her  .sleep 'life,  she  became  alive  to 
the  properties  of  the  hardest  and  most 
jDipcnetrablc  substances, — and  in  most 
instances  her  report  of  them  coincided 
with  the  legendary  character  assigned 
to  them  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  iniprobablo 
that  the  first  rude  system  ot  natural 
science  was  revealed  by  seers  and 
-N  isiouuries,  and  that  it  was  upon  their 
sayings  that  wholesome  or  ]>oisouous 
])roi>erties  were  assigned  to  minerals 
and  vegetid)les.  Secret  virtues  were 
known  to  exist  in  stones  from  the  ear- 
liest ages.  Orpheus  sings  of  the  earth 
producing  goou  and  evil,  but  against 
ever}' evifan  antidote, — and  of  the  ever- 
young,  indestructible  virtues  of  stones* 
for  wnich  he  ranks  them  above  fruits 
and  herbs.  Aristotle,  Dio8Coridc8« 
Galen,  Avicenna,  Albertus  MagDus^ 
and  especially  Pliny,  have  written  con. 
ccming  their  wonderful  powers.  Theo« 
phrastus  says  that  by  carrying  certain 
stones  about  him,  he  escaped  fevers,  and 
that  the  Magi  prepared  stones  which 
cured  or  averted  various  diseases ;  and 
it  was  from  the  general  belief  of  their 
magnetic  eflects  that  diamonds  and 


other  precious  gems  were  to  much 

5rized  as  ornaments  fur  the  person. 
*hcse  i»owers,  as  we  have  seen,  wire 
not  mere  fictions  of  antiquity ;  thcj 
had  their  foundation  in  the  well-ob- 
served phenomena  of  external  nature. 
'*  The  ancients  were  better  observers 
than  we,"  says  a  writer  on  this  subject ; 
"and  in  this  department  of  sensations 
their  field  was  larger*  for  those  eflects 
upon  the  nerve-spirit  were  then  more 
frequent.  The  infancy  of  the  human 
kind  was  highly  susceptible  of  these 
luagic  (magnetic  ?)  influences,  com- 
pared with  our  oxy dated  and  carbo- 
nised frames,  but  above  all,  with  our 
materialised  understandings.  And  to 
this  hour,  in  the  East,  where  men  are 
ne:irer  to  nature,  siuular  virtues  are 
still  imputed  to  stones." 

The  magnetic  fluid,  said  Mesmer*  is 
''communicated,  propagated*  and  in- 
creased by  sound;"  and  though  this 
has  hitherto  been  doubted^  it  onl^ 
shows  that  recent  l^lagnetlsts  have 
been  more  Sv.-eptical  than  profoundly 
inquiring.  It  will  be  generally  ad- 
mitted, we  think,  that  music  throws 
some  stimulus  on  the  nerves;  and  it 
would  not  be  impossible  now  to  show 
what  that  stimulus  is.  "  Music,"  sa}'S 
Dr.  Kerner,  "  threw  Mrs.  H.  (the 
Seeress)  into  a  somnambulic  state; 
she  became  clearer,  and  spoke  in 
rhythm.  She  would  make  mo  mag- 
netise the  water  she  drank  by  sounds 
from  the  Jew's  harp ;  and  when  I  had 
done  this  unknown  to  her,  on  drinking 
water  so  prepared,  she  immediately 
began  to  sing.*  The  prophet  Elisha 
gives  an  example  of  how  the  inner-life 
]»  quickened  by  music : — '  When  he 
was  brought  betbi-o  the  King  of  Israel, 
he  bade  them  bring  in  a  musician; 
and  when  the  musician  touched  the 
strings,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
Elislm,  and  he  prophesied.' " 

The  manner  in  which  mantis  affifiei- 
ed  by  the  things  around  him*  is  traly 
wonacrful.  ^t  to  mention  the  un- 
reasoning sympathies  and  antii 
we  feel  tow^s  certain  people  (the 
suit  of  a  harmony  or  discord  between 
our  magnetic  influences^,  how  often  do 
we  see  antipathy  strikmjgly  ezUlnted 
towards  animals  or  inanimate  objecti. 
Thus  some  persons  cannot  endure  the 
presence  ol  a  cat,  others  of  a  do^  or 


*  **  On  one  occasion,**  says  .Mr.  Atkinf«on,  "  I  breathed  a  dream  into  a  (magnet- 
i««p(l>  liJovo  which  1  snnt  l<»  a  larlv:  tht»  dream  oiTurriMl.** 
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of  a  mouse,  or  of  a  spirler,  or  of  a  toad ; 
and  many  of  them  'will  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  their  hete  noire  evenwhen  it  has 
been  carefully  kept  from  their  sight.  A 
careful  study  of  such  phenomena  would 
soon  enable  us  to  discover  the  laws 
which  regulate  them.  Similar  effects 
also  seem  to  be  produced  on  the  lower 
animals : — the  leaves  of  the  white  ash, 
for  instance,  being  found  to  repel  the 
rattlesnake  and  tkrow  it  into  convul- 
slons.  And  as  another  of  those  curious 
facts  which  baffle  our  present  school 
of  physical  science,  we  may  add,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Irish  Gardener*s 
Magazine f  that  **  if  a  plant  is  droop- 
ing and  apparently  dying,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  will  recover,  if  you  place 
a  plant  of  chamomile  near  it."  The 
truth  is,  all  the  great  bodies  in  the 
universe  are  surrounded  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  power,  by  means  of  which 
they  act  and  react  on  one  another; 
and  a  like  influence  is  possessed,  not 
only  by  man,  but  by  the  lower  animals, 
and  by  every  object  of  the  material 
world. 

Thus  all  things  combine  to  show  that 
the  magnetic  influence,  in  varying  de- 
grees, pervades  the  universe.  It  is,  in 
fact,  cosmical,  as  poor  vilified  Mesmer 
long  a^o  asserted  it  to  be.  It  extends 
throughout  space,  and  reaches  us  even 
from  the  stars.  It  is  a  strange  bond 
existing  between  man  and  the  globe 
on  which  he  lives,  and  through  which 
lie  is  unwittingly  affected  by  the  life- 
less matter  around,  above,  and  be- 
neath him.  Earth,  moon,  and  planets 
breathe  out  an  odylo-positive  in- 
fluence by  night,  and  send  us  to 
slumber.  The  spirit  withdraws  from 
the  brain,  the  seat  of  Intelligence  and 
fountain  of  the  external  senses,  where 
it  has  all  day  been  receiving  and  trying 
the  impressions  of  the  world  of  matter; 
and  retires  into  the  solar  plexus,  the 
opposite  pole  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  seat  of  Instinct^  where  it  dreams 
dreams,  and  comes  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  spiritual  world.  It  is 
true  that  dreams  are  often  influenced 


by  cerebral  action,  but  the  pure 
di'eam,  tJie  ivu^  vif  eiy,  comes  through 
the  instinct  alone.  But  with  morn- 
ing comes  the  glad  sunshine,  with 
its  vivifying  power,  recals  the  spirit 
to  its  normal  post,  and  wakes  us  once 
more  to  the  world  of  intelligence  and 
the  battle  of  life.  Day  and  Kight 
are  not  mere  light  and  darkness.  A 
rival  power  is  abroad  in  each :  it  is  the 
old  fable  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman — ^it 
is  Life  and  Death.*  Death  physical— 
which  is  but  a  loosening  of  the  spirit 
from  the  body — an  ushering  of  the  soul 
into  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  spbitual 
world.  Ask  the  physicians  why,  in  so 
many  diseases,  the  crisis  occurs  at  mid- 
night ;  why  the  young  and  the  beauti- 
ful — the  sensitive — the  boy  leaving  his 
boyhood,  the  girl  bursting  like  a  flower 
into  woman,  the  babe  and  its  mother, 
so  often  die  before  the  dawn.  "At 
midnight,"  says  Job,  **when  men  die  I" 
The  fact  was  known  three  thousand 
years  ago ;  and  men  have  observed  it 
ever  since,  yet  rested  satisfied  in  their 
ignorance  of  its  cause.  He  who,  watch- 
ing a  sickbed  as  the  midnight  hour 
rolled  by,  has  seen  the  pulse  mount, 
the  weak  limbs  begin  to  quiver,  and 
the  fever  visibly  growing  beneath  his 
gaze;  who  has  beheld,  at  noon  of  night, 
the  sufierer  roused  from  slumber  by  the 
first  touch  of  Death — the  hard-drawn 
breath,  the  startled  look,  the  hot 
flushed  cheeks,  and  the  large,  clear* 
fever-bright  eyes  turned  anxiously, 
and  as  if  for  help,  to  those  around; 
let  him  see  this  once,  and  he  will 
never  forget  it— let  him  see  it  oftener, 
hundreds  of  times,  as  our  doctors  do, 
and  how  is  it  possible  for  him  not  to 
bum  for  a  knowledge  of  the  unknown 
cause  I  The  Odylists  have,  at  length, 
unravelled  the  mystery  and  explained 
the  phenomenon ;  and  though  it  be  far 
beyond  their  power  to  alter,  they,  at 
least,  deserve  credit  for  having  thus 
lefl  one  mystery  the  less  for  the  rest* 
less  mind  of  man  to  hunt  after. 

Having  now  detailed  the  facta  upon 
which  the  magnetic  art  is  founded,  as 


*  This  statement  may  require  a  word  of  qualification.  The  vegetative  system- 
including  assimilation  and  growth — is  more  active  by  night,  under  the  telluric 
influence,  than  by  day  under  the  solar.  In  the  animal  system,  the  movement 
of  the  blood  is  augmented ;  hence  the  skin  becomes  warmer,  redder,  and  more 
turgid,  and  fevers  are  generally  on  the  increase.  But  the  grand  feature  of  Death 
is  the  loosening  of  the  soul  from  the  body ;  and  at  night,  under  the  tellurie  influ- 
ence, the  bond  which  unites  them  is  weakened.  The  activity  of  the  sensitive  sys- 
tem decreases,  external  impressions  are  almost  gone,  and  all  voluntary  movements 
are  at  an  end.     It  is  a  nightly-recurring  trance — it  is  Death  in  Life. 
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fully  and  clearly  as  our  limits  and  onr 
abilities  permit,  wo  conclude  for  the 
present.  Tlie  higher  stages  of  trance 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  future  arti- 
cle, as  well  as  the  truly  important 
consideration  of  their  being  rcconcile- 
ablc  with  the  truths  of  Revelation. 
To  do  the  former  of  these  topics 
justice,  theory  and  speculation  must 
endeavour  to  combine  the  magnetic 
phenomena  into  a  somewhat  intelli- 
gible system ;  and  this,  we  frankly 
confess,  we  feel  to  bo  very  difficult, 
as  doubtless  only  fragments  of  the 
elicitable  phenomena  are  yet  before  us. 
In  the  present  article,  however,  our 
way  has  been  clear.  We  have  refrained 
from  theory,  and  stuck  to  facts ;  and 
we  believe  we  have  stated  nothing  for 
which  there  is  not  ample  evidence,  if 
people  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire. 
It  may  be  said — "  Oh !  hero  are  charms 
and  magic — this  is  taking  us  back  to 
the  Dark  Ages  I "  We  answer,  that  we 
care  not  whither  it  takes  us,  so  that 
Truth  leads.  And  we  see  anything 
but  a  reason  why  discoveries  should, 
in  the  teeth  of  evidence,  be  declared 
impossible  now,  merely  because  they 
confirm  opinions  which,  from  the  sage 
to  the  peasant,  were  universal  in  former 
ages !  Would  not  the  converse  of  thii 
be  the  better  reasoning  ?  The  learned 
of  nowadays  too  often  turn  up  the  lip 
at  things  of  which  they  know  nothing, 
and  infer,  by  their  conclusions,  that 
insanity  must  have  been  at  one  time 
the  universal  character  of  the  human 
species.  But ''  little  do  they  imagine 
that  our  posterity  will  have  goo<l  rea- 
son for  a  similar  opinion  on  this  phi- 
losophising, but  illogical  and  stupid  go- 
ncration."     Twenty  years  have  not 


yet  passed  since  these  words  were  first 
uttered,  and  is  not  Hme  already  veri. 
fying  the  prediction  ?  The  tide  is 
tummg.  in  other  twenty  years^  will 
not  the  very  children  that  now  romp 
in  our  nurseries  etand  amazed  at  onr 
blindness,  or  laugh  aloud  at  oar  fooliah 
wisdom  ? 

The  present  discoreries  should  proadi 
to  the  sages  of  this  and  of  all  fbtme 
limes  a  lesson  of  hnmility— a  lesson 
which  worldly  wisdom  ever  finds  it 
most  difficult  to  learn.  **  God,"  saji 
Dr.  Kitto,  "has  put  limits  to  hniDAii 
progress,  lest  man  should  be  exalted 
above  measure;"  and  often  wbat  we 
conclude  to  be  the  appearance  of  a 
new  art  or  science,  is  but  the  re-di^ 
covery  of  an  old  one.  *'  There  is  no- 
thing new  but  what  has  been  fomU 
ten"  may  seem  a  proverb  more  witty 
than  wise,  yet  it  is  literally  tme  in  re- 

fard  to  our  discoveries  in  magnetism* 
t  will  require,  however,  an  act  of 
magnanimity,  a  real  conquest  over 
ourselves,  to  make  due  reparation  to 
the  memory  of  the  so-callea  imposton 
of  old.  "  We  too  much  overrate  the 
present,  because  we  know  it  better 
than  the  past.  But  it  has  been  proved 
that  many,  and  it  may  turn  ont  that 
more,  of  our  inventions  and  improve- 
ments are  but  revivals  of  old  tnin^ 
This  was  felt  twenty-seven  centonei 
a^o,  by  one  who  knew  the  primeval 
history  as  well  as  we  do^  if  not  better; 
and  there  is  deep  truth  in  the  words  of 
the  Preacher  :--<  The  thing  that  hath 
been  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  tluft 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be 
done  ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  im* 
der  the  sun.'  "* 


*  Kitto*8  Daily  Bible  lUustrationa,  vol.  i.  pp.  132-3. 

Of  tho  many  excellent  authors  whom  we  have  consulted  In  this  vervIoBg  artielf^ 
wo  owe  the  chief  acknowledgment  to  Professor  Gregory  of  EdinbtirgB,  whose 
recently- publishetl  Letters  wiU  do  more  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  of  Aalmal 
Magnetism  than  any  work  as  yet  published  in  this  conntry.  The  name  of  Griger  j 
U  one  of  whioh  Science  has  reason  to  be  prond,  and  in  this  work  the  proftssor  hoe 
proved  that  the  ilhutrioiit  name  is  still  worthily  represented.  We  would  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  statement  of 
the  clairvoyant,  on  17th  Februarv  last,  ^iven  in  Dr.  Gregory's  work,  as  to  the  then 
position  of  Captain  Austin  and  the  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  FraakUa,  has 
just  been  hiugularly  verified  by  the  accounts  of  Captain  Parry  and  othsrs  |  the 
winter  station  uf  the  ships  having  been  in  longitude  95*  46'  west. 
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A  manager's  correspondence  is,  of 
necessitjr,  extensive,  forming  another 
interesting  and  voluminous  chapter  in 
the  history  of  human  character.  If  I 
had  preserved  all  the  letters  I  have 
received  during  my  twenty  years*  ad- 
ministration, from  authors,  actors,  am- 
bitious aspirants,  anonymous  counsel- 
lors, anxious  partisans,  concealed  ene- 
mies, petitioners  with  claims  and  pre- 
tenders without  any ;  useful  hints  and 
friendly  suggestions  from  well-wishers ; 
remonstrances  and  threatenings  from 
the  discharged^  the  disaffected,  the  ill- 
treated,  or  mcompetent ;  I  should  have 
possessed,  in  quantity,  enough  to  make 
a  second  holocaust,  almost  as  extensive 
though  less  celebrated  than  that  of  the 
far  famed  Alexandrian  Library,  which, 
according  to  the  authority  of  the  res- 
pectable Abulpharagius,  consisted  of 
700,000  manuscript  volumes,  on  paper 
or  parchment,  and  supplied  the  4000 
batns  of  the  city  with  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  fuel  for  six  months.  I  do  not 
exactly  know  where  I  could  have  be- 
stowed this  mighty  mass  of  epistoli- 
sation,  if  it  had  not  been  **  used  up" 
by  instalments.  The  saloon  is  spacious 
and  seldom  occupied,  and  there  is  an 
extensive  catacomb  under  it ;  but  the 
cubic  capacity  of  both  would  have 
proved  insufficient  for  the  purpose, 
while  the  accumulation  of  such  a  pile 
of  combustibles  would  have  vitiated 
the  insurance.  However,  this  much 
is  certain,  the  letters  are  nearly  all 
destroyed,  nor  do  I  think  either  htera- 
ture  or  posterity  has  sustained  any 
damage  b^  the  loss.  The  erudite  and 
solemnly  jocose  Gibbon,  commenting 
on  the  supposed  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian collection  (while  he  doubts  the 
fact  altogether),  observes, — "  If  the 
ponderous  mass  of  Arian  and  Mono- 
physite  controversy  were  indeed  con- 
sumed in  the  pubhc  baths,  a  philoso- 
pher may  allow,  with  a  smile,  that  it 
was  ultimately  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind."  Those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  history  of  theatrical 
squabbles  and  dissensions,  with  the 
wronss  of  authors  and  actors,  may  be 
consoled  for  the  loss  of  many  authentic 


materials  by  adopting  a  similar  opinion. 
As  I  am  almost  without  existing  docu- 
ments to  refer  to,  I  must  draw  on  my 
memory  while  endeavouring  to  string 
together  a  cento  of  reminiscences,  ex- 
tracted^from  this  departed  correspond 
dence.  * 

The  uninitiated  in  the  arcana  of 
theatres  will  scarcely  believe  in  the 
number  of  original  pieces  which  are 
sent  every  season  for  acceptance.  There 
is  a  continual  glut  of  dramatic  genius 
in  the  market,  if  bulk  be  taken  as  a 
test  of  merit.  Then  follows  the  physi- 
cal labour  of  reading  them  all,  either 
in  person  or  b^  competent  delegate. 
It  has  been  said  and  loudly  echoed, 
that  authors  of  talent  and  brilliant 
promise  have  been  crushed  or  held  back 
by  the  incompetence  of  managers,  who, 
frx)m  want  of  judgment,  from  pique, 
or  undue  partiality,  are  given  to  dis^ 
card  good  plays  and  adopt  bad  ones. 
This  nas  happened  certainly,  but  not 
often.  Managers  commit  errors  like 
other  people,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  they  study  their  own  interest, 
and  understand  something  of  their 
business.  K  they  do  not  they  suffer 
in  pocket,  and  pay  dearly  for  mistakes. 
A  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger  is  a  great  remover  of  prejudices. 
Garrick  was  generally  clear  in  his  ma« 
na^rial  polic;^,  cautious  and  calcu« 
lating,  but  suU  not  infallible.  He 
could  not,  or  would  not,  see  the  talent 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Henderson.  This 
might  be  jealousy.  As  an  author,  he 
undervalued  and  was  afraid  to  accept 
Goldsmith's  Ooodnatured  Man,  Whue 
living  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacr 
with  nim  he  declined  his  comedy,  with 
Vexatious  delays,  drove  him  to  CoTent* 
garden,  and  lost  She  Stoops  to  Cof^ 
query  which  met  with  the  greatest  sue* 
cess,  and  will  always  contmue  to  keep 
the  stage.  He  was  also  blind  to  the 
merits  of  Douglas,  which  he  rejected, 
while  he  produced  afterwards  Agis,  the 
Siege  of  Aqtiileia,  and  the  Fatal  DiS' 
covery,  three  very  inferior  and  forgot- 
teii  productions  by  the  same  writer. 
But  these  instances  must  be  considered 
as  exceptions* 
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Not  many  ycnrs  since,  several  authors, 
who  had  conceived  themselves  ill  used 
by  managerial  neglect,  formed  a  com- 
mittee or  club,  and  published,  at  their 
own  expense,  a  scries  of  plays  entitled, 
**  the  Rejected  Drama,"  one  or  more 
of  which  they  also  contrived  to  get 
acted.  In  both  experiments  the  pub- 
lic voice  vindicated  the  judgment  of 
the  managers,  and  decided  that  they 
wore  right.  The  authors  stood  con- 
demned on  their  own  evidence.  They 
perpetrated  self-immolation,  as  the 
widows  do  at  the  Suttees  in  India, 
and  as  Thelwall  would  have  done, 
when  trie<l  for  high  treason,  if  ho 
had  persisted  in  pleading  his  own 
cause.  *'  I'll  defend  myself,  I'll  bo 
hanged  if  I  don't,"  whispered  he  to 
Erskinc,  who  was  retained  on  his  side. 
•'  You'll  be  hanged  if  you  do,"  replied 
the  learned  counsel  calmly,  which 
brought  the  refractory  client  to  his 
Rouses  in  a  twinkling.  It  is  something 
to  save  a  man  from  his  friends,  but  it 
is  even  better  to  save  him  from  him- 
self. In  Ireland,  and  particularly  in 
Dublin,  our  public  are  8up])osed  to  be 
exclusively  natiomd,  and  to  honour 
our  own  writers  with  a  verv  laudable 
and  ^ceful  preference.  Lxperienco 
too  of  ten  proves  the  contrary.  In  twenty 
years  the  Warden  of  Galway  and  Life 
in  Dublin  are  the  only  instances  I  can 
iiauie  of  original  plays  producing  a  re- 
munenitive  return.  Sincerely  do  I 
regret  that  thcv  should  8tan(l  alone. 
Others,  of  e([ual,  or  perhaps  superior 
pretensions,  have  failed  to  excite  notice. 
The  Warden  (f  Galway  was  rei)euted 
on  sixteiin  nijjhts  during  the  first  sea- 
son to  excellent  houses,  averaging 
above  ninety  pounds,  and  no  portion 
of  the  receipts  absorbed  by  an  exjK*n- 
sive  star.  It  has  l>een  acted  altogether 
in  Dublin  forty-five  times,  and  still 
attracts  an  occasional  audience ;  a  tole- 
rable test  of  merit  and  enduring  ]K>nu- 
lurity.  Tlie  subject  is  very  striking 
and  skilfully  handled.  Thinking  highly 
of  this  tragedy,  the  veteran  Dowton^ 
who  was  at  that  time  performing  here, 
endeavoured,  but  wituout  success,  to 
ol)tain  for  it  a  trial  at  Drury-lane. 
Morton,  an  experienced  dramatist, 
was  then  reader  of  plays  in  that  es- 
tablishment. I  have  preserved  his 
opinion,  which  was  tr.insinitted  in  duo 
form,  and  is  expressed  as  follows  : — 

**I  never  read  a  play  I  found  more 
dillicult  to  ^ive  a  decided  opinion  on. 
The  story  is  simple,  interesting,  and 


intelligible ;  the  language  Is  in  genertl 
feeling  and  natural,  andin  tlio  highest 
grade  of  moral  elevation.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  Galway  Brutus  stoutly 
maintained;  and  that  of  Anastana 
powerfully  brought  out.  The  faults 
are  tlie  maladroitness  in  the  conduct 
of  the  plot,  the  abruptness  of  some  of 
the  important  scenes,  and  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  exits.  There  is  too  much 
legal  reality  in  the  judicial  scenes ;  and 
some  of  the  characters,  as  Dominic, 
Evelyn,  flit  away  from  the  scene.  Act 
I.,  pages  21  and  22,  Connor  here  lets 
the  cat  out  further  than  necessary.  Act 
III.  the  insanity  ofConnor  the  audience 
should  be  prepared  for,  or  it  would  be 
ridiculous.  The  father,  in  the  trial 
scene,  finding  out  his  son's  guilt  by  a 
ruse,  and  volunteering  it,  is  rather  too 
strong  an  illustration  of  *fiatjuMiUiap 
mat  cfflum.*  Act  IV.,  very  good.  The 
fifth  is  a  good  wild  Irish  act  i  nothing 
hangs  but  the  culprit." 

This  opinion  is  on  the  whole  more 
humorous  than  just,  and  the  objec- 
tions easily  parried.  Several  were  dis- 
proved by  the  effect  produced  in  re- 
presentation ;  but  they  sufficed  for  the 
Drury-lane  authorities,  who  thereupon 
rejected  the  tragedy,  whidi  was  soon 
atler  executed  at  the  Cobourg  (since 
called  the  Victoria),  after  the  fashion 
then  predominant  in  tlio  regions  of 
melo-drama.  I  am  still  of  opinion 
this  play  would  have  succeeded  with 
a  fair  chance  in  one  of  the  Icadipg 
theatres.  Life  in  Dublin  was  inten£ 
ed  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  Tom  and 
Jerry,  before  those  renowned  heroes 
had  passed  away,  with  otlicr  relics  of 
former  ages.  Among  the  "  prodigious 
and  unparalleled  effects,"  were  intro- 
duced Donnybrook  Fair,  in  all  its 
glory,  more  real  (as  some  said)  than 
the  real  fair  itself;  the  Ilowth  raoeib 
with  living  ponies,  and  a  masquerade 
ball  at  the  Rotundo,  irradiated  hj 
countless  chandeliers.  Thislocalhodge- 
podge  (for  I  can  call  it  nothing  else) 
nad  a  run  of  twonty-one  nights,  when 
produced  in  1833.  During  the  Lent 
season,  on  the  Wc<lnesdays  and  FVi- 
flays,  the  theatre  is  usually  dosed. 
unless  some  very  extraordinary  noreU 
ty  or  attraction  suddenly  springs  np. 
The  houses  to  Life  in  Dublm  on  se- 
veral of  these  <*  off*  nights,"  as  thcf 
are  called,  exceeded  in  amount  the 
pro<luce  of  the  regular  evenings,  al- 
though the  latter  were  supported  hj 
one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  dajr 
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(now  living  in  hononrableretirement)* 
in  the  most  legitimate  and  classic  master- 
pieces of  the  drama.*  I  simply  state 
a  fact,  to  which  others  must  supply 
the  commentary.  Every  movement  in 
theatricals  defies  experience,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  regulated  by  paradox  and 
contradictions.  The  same  result  has 
occurred  a  hundred  times  in  the  lead- 
ing theatres  in  London,  where  empty 
spectacles,  tournaments,  horses,  cle- 
pnants,  and  lions  have  superseded 
Shakspeare,  Kemble,  Eean,  Siddons, 
and  O'Neill.  This  is  not  a  degene- 
racy in  taste  of  mere  modem  growth. 
In  one  of  Garrick's  celebrated  pro- 
logues, earlier  than  the  year  1762,  oc- 
cur these  lines : — 

**  Bat  if  an  empty  houie,  the  acton'  cone, 
Shows  us  our  Lean  and  Hamlets  lose  their  force, 
Unwilling  we  must  shift  the  nobler  scene, 
And  in  our  turn  present  you  llarlequln." 

Balfe's  operas,  and  Knowles's  dra- 
mas, excellent  and  beautiful  as  all 
acknowledge  them  to  be,  are  less  at- 
tractive here  than  anywhere  else. 
O'Rourke's  Amelie  and  Wallace's  iWa- 
ritana,  eminently  successful  in  Lon- 
don, and  other  principal  cities  in  Eng- 
land, were  neglected  in  Dublin,  and 
yet  they  were  supported  by  many 
of  the  leading  performers.  Sylla  the 
Dictator,  a  classical  tragedy  by  Banim, 
of  high  pretensions,  although  brought 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  author,  could 
with  difficulty  and  much  private  ex- 
ertion command  a  receipt  equal  to 
half  the  expenses.  It  "died,  and 
made  no  sign."  Maturin's  tragedy 
of  Osmyn  the  Renegade,^  and  Grif- 
fin's Gisippus,  both  expired  natural- 
ly, the  first  afler  a  brief  existence  of 
throe,  and  the  latter  after  a  still  shorter 
term  of  two  nights;  and  in  each  of 
these  the  principal  character  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Macready.  Such  re- 
peated cases  tax  philosophy,  and  dis- 
courage perseverance,  wnile  they  puz- 
zle conjecture,  and  render  it  rery 
difficult  either  to  support  a  nationu 
theatre,  or  furnish  a  market  for  the 
encouragement  of  national  talent. 

In  round  numbers,  I  have  produced 
about  forty  original  pieces,  written  ex- 


pressly for  representation  here,  while 
several  hundreds  have  been  pressed  on 
my  acceptance  which  I  was  compelled 
to  decline.  In  the  vast  number  of  the 
rejected,  I  cannot  recollect  one  in  which 
I  could  perceive  the  elements  of  sue- 
cess,  nor  do  I  think  an  instance  can  bo 
named  of  any  one  of  these  dramas  be- 
ing since  acted  successfully  elsewhere. 
A  perusal  of  some  x>f  the  unclaimed 
manuscripts  still  in  my  possession 
would  astonish  the  reader,  and  make 
him  wonder  at  the  eccentricities  of 
human  intellect.  In  cases  of  rejection, 
disappointment  may  be  qualified  or 
soothed  by  courtesy,  without  any  great 
sacrifice  of  candour.  I  have  some- 
times said  with  truth,—."  I  cannot  un- 
dertake the  production  of  your  play, 
which  has  merit  in  many  respects,  al- 
thounrh  undramatic  in  construction  and 
unsuited  to  the  stt^e.  I  deliver  my 
opinion  plainly,  as  I  feel  bound  to  do 
so  ;  but  I  by  no  means  counsel  you  to 
be  guided  by  it,  as  I  have  no  great  re- 
liance on  my  own  judgment.  I  advise 
you  to  try  London,  as  the  more  pro- 
mising source  from  whence  either  mone^ 
or  reputation  may  be  derived."  This 
sort  of  circular  suffices  for  ordinary 
occasions,  but  once  I  was  obliged  to 
be  absolutely  savage,  having  lost  pa- 
tience with  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  in 
which  everv  one  of  the  dramatis  per-. 
soJUB  were  killed  in  the  last  scene,  and 
which  rivalled  Bombastes  in  absurdity. 
I  returned  the  MS.,  with  a  note  to  the 
efifect,  that  it  was  totally  unactable, 
the  plot  unintelligible,  the  language 
extravagant  burlesque,  and  the  inci- 
dents ludicrous.  To  my  amazement, 
the  author,  nothing  daunted,  came 
back  to  the  charge,  thanked  me  for  my 
kind  communication,  said  ho  always 
suspected  his  pla;^  required  alteration, 
and  if  I  woula  point  out  any  particular 
passage  he  womd  remodel  it  as  I  wish- 
ed. I  felt  ho  was  "  there  too  hard 
on  mel"  as  Squire  Thornhill  sa^s  to 
Moses,  and  so  1  got  rid  of  the  discus- 
sion as  the  renowned  Squire  did,  by  de- 
clining to  furnish  argument  and  under- 
standmg  together.  I  feel  quite  con- 
vinced tnat  I  lost  a  handsome  legacy 


*  One  of  the  largest  receipts  ever  taken  in  Hawkins-street  was  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  W.  Farren,  which  occurred  on  the  last  Friday  in  Lent,  before  Passion  week. 
Shrove  Tuesday  is  notoriouslv  a  bad  night.  I  once  saw  six  hundred  people  in  the 
pit  to  an  Italian  opera  on  a  Shrove  Tuesday. 

f  I  think  the  Renegade  was  never  acted  anywhere  else,  and  was  never  printed. 
A  very  elaborate  review  of  this  play  appeared  in  the  Quarterli/, 
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from  my  old  friend  and  captain  at  the 
military  college,  Sir  Da^-id  Erskine,  by 
declining  to  bring  out  here  three  most 
inconceivable  dramas,  of  which  he  sent 
me  presentation  copies,  and  which  he 
was  very  desirous  of  submitting  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Dublin  audience. 
They  have  been  acted  with  great  suc- 
cess by  strolling  companies  in  some 
little  towns  on  th^orders  ofScotland^ 
and  he  never  forgave  me  for  throwing 
cold  water  on  his  wishes. 

Many  dramas,  great  and  small,  pass 
down  trippingly  m  London  and  the 
English  provinces,  which  fall  flat  when 
transported  to  the  more  fastidious  soil 
of  Dublin;  yet  with  all  this,  we  are 
the  very  slaves  of  fashion,  and  bow 
down  before  the  foreign  idol  of  the 
hour.  Unless  heralded  by  London 
success,  both  fame  and  profit  arc  slow 
of  growth  on  our  side  of  the  channel^ 
and  either  author  or  actor,  without  that 
imperial  imprimatur,  vrill  chance  to  find 
himself  a  withered  patriarch  before  he 
becomes  fashionable,  popular,  or  at- 
tractive.  The  only  cases  within  my 
experience  in  which  we  thoroughly 
acted  up  to  our  supposed  nationality^ 
and  crowded  the  theatre  nightly^  were 
during  the  engagement  of  Charles  Keau> 
in  1837>  before  his  triumph  at  Drury- 
lane;  and  in  the  recent  enthusiastic  re- 
ception of  the  fair  vocalist,  Catherine 
Hayes.  I  wish  we  were  more  uniform, 
ly  self-dependent  in  matters  of  taste, 
which^  as  politicians  say  on  weightier 
topics,  would  be  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  manu- 
scripts  let  me  earnestly  recommend  to 
all  who  handle  the  pen,  whether  in 
writing  plays  for  managers,  prescrip- 
tions for  patients,  articles  for  editors  of 
periodicals,  or  petitions  and  memorials 
to  the  powers  that  be,  to  study  calli. 
graphy.  Many  plays  have  been  thrown 
aside,  many  articles  have  been  return, 
ed,  many  prescriptions  misinterpreted^ 
and  many  petitions  neglected,  because 
it  was  either  impossible  or  difficult 
to  decipher  them.  Next  to  the  pos- 
session  of  a  good  hereditary  estate, 
and  a  good  temper,  a  good  hand, 
writing  will  be  found  the  best  auxiliary 
to  push  through  life  with.  Against 
the  latter  I  have  committed  grievous 
outrages,  and  speak  from  sad  con. 
viction.  More  than  once  I  have  had 
my  own  letters  on  important  subjects 
sent  back  to  me,  returned  as  un. 
readable,  although  special  committoe* 


had  sat  for  hoars  and  Ubonred  to  de- 
cipher  them.  Any  one  whose  con- 
scienco  pleads  guilty  to  this  oflfenoe 
should  repent  and  reform  without  % 
moment's  hesitation.  No  matter  what 
his  age  may  be,  let  him  immediately 
take  six  lessons  on  the  new  priacifde^ 


"  Mtnd  hii  Unei  and  idn  no 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  months* 
more  than  one  of  the  legitimate  theatres 
in  London,  by  which  a  mat  number 
of  persons  are  supported,  dosed,  as 
the  papers  informed  ns,  for  want  of 
public  patronage,  although  all  the 
world  was  pouring  in  to  that  ffiant  focus 
of  attraction,  and  the  two  Itauan  Opera 
Houses  were  overflowing  nightly  with 
enraptured  and  enthusiastic  aadienoes. 
The  all-powerful  influence  of  fashion 
is  not  confined  to  the  Irish  capitaL 
Take  up  a  London  momine  pWMr, 
and  half  a  column  is  filled  wiui  a  long 
list  of  royal  and  noble  visiters  to  the 
Italian  Opera  in  the  Haymaricet,  and 
the  rival  Italian  Opera  in  Covent- 
garden,  while  the  English  theatres, 
with  brilliant  talent  and  perpetual  no- 
velty in  their  respective  Unes*  are 
scarcely  mentioned.  This  tends  to 
prove  that  the  Great  Exhibition  is  not 
entirely  an  absorbing  magnet.  The 
same  crowds  who  are  drawn  towards 
Meyerbeer  and  Beethoven,  would  wait 
on  Shakspeare  and  Shmdan  if  Uie  feast 
provided  was  equally  seasoned  to  their 
taste,  and  forced  on  their  attention  hf 
the  same  exaggerated  flourish.  These 
huge  foreign  kviathans,  with  their  vast 
expenditure,  treble  companies,  and  in- 
creasing competition,  aU  which  infliofe 
mutual  injury  on  themselves,  appear  to 
be  swamping  and  swallowing  up  infe- 
rior vessels  which  cannot  vie  wi£them 
in  weight  of  metal,  and  are  not  disposed 
to  incur  the  same  ruinous  outlay,  xhey 
resemble  in  some  respects  the  "M?»gtfr 
houses  which  have  lately  sprung  ixp  all 
over  the  kinedom,  and  are  supposed 
by  some  who  look  closely  at  the  sub- 
ject, to  bring  destruction  on  the  hum- 
ble trader,  and  to  spread  a  funereal 
pall  of  bankruptcy  on  every  small  es- 
tablishment which  comes  within  their 
vortex. 

Centralisation  in  every  form,  in  every 

department  of  the  social  system in 

political,  commercial,  and  all  public 
arrangements,  stands  forward  promi- 
nently as  the  leading  insanity  of  the 
day.  London  is  raiudly  N^yy^'^g 
£i^Uuidt  as  Faiis  am  long  been 
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France.  It  is  not  easy  to  saj  where  this 
will  end,  or  calculate  the  results  it 
may  lead  to.  Perhaps,  before  long, 
these  results  may  reverse  Menenius's 
apologue  of  the  beUy  and  the  members. 
Instead  of  *'  a  general  storehouse  and 
shop  of  the  whole  body,"  which  in  due 
return  sends  back  and  disseminates 
through  the  nerves  and  arteries,  "  that 
natural  competency  whereby  they 
live;"*  it  may  be  discovered,  when 
too  late>  that  a  bloated,  unwholesome 
trunk  has  been  swollen  beyond  its  na- 
tural  proportions  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
once  vigorous  limbs ;  that  the  current 
of  life  Sows  but  in  one  direction,  and 
that  all  is  devoured  while  no  equivalent 
is  rendered  in  exchange.  "  Live  and 
let  live"  is  a  sound  apothegm,  either 
in  moral  or  practical  philosophy. 

As  war  is  called  * '  the  needy  bankrupt's 
last  resort,"  so  is  the  stage  oflen  con. 
sidered  a  certain  haven  of  refuge  for 
all  who  are  unfit  for  anything  else,  or 
too  idle  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  a 
laborious  calling.  It  is  the  only  trade 
which  teaches  itself,  or  comes  by  in- 
spiration  without  apprenticeship.  If 
Pitt  was  a  "heaven-born  minister" 
without  experience,  why  not  a  perfect 
actor  without  practice?  '*I  tnink  I 
could  do  it  quite  as  well,  if  not  better  I*' 
This  is  a  common  delusion  of  the  un* 
tried  dieatrical  t3rro,  who  from  pit  or 
gaUery  listens  to  the  applause  which 
a  Kemble  or  a  Kean  can  only  elicit  after 
twenty  years'  drudffery.  It  is  in  vain 
to  point  this  out  to  him.  He  tells  you 
of  Holland,  and  Powell,  and  Mossop, 
and  Sheridan,  who  became  actors  all 
at  once,  and  of  Spranger  Barry,  who 
stepped  from  behind  a  counter  on  the 
boards,  a  perfect  Othello^  and  two 
years  afterwards  shook  Garrick  on  kis 
throne.  All  this  was  once  said  to  me 
by  a  blear^yed  stripling  without  a 
voice,  and  not  more  toan  five-feet-one 
in  stature,  who  wanted  to  oome  out  in 
Hamlet  or  Macbeth.  I  ventured  to 
remark  that  Barry  was  sin^larly  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  physical  requi- 
sites, such  as  are  seldom  combinea  in 
the  same  person^and  that  without  some 
external  gifts  the  case  was  hoi)eles8. 
^'Oh,"  said  he,  '*  genius  can  do  without 
those  paltry  aids.  Le  Kain,  the  great 
French  tragedian,  was  little  and  de- 
formed, with  a  cast  in  his  eye,  a  de- 
fective utterance^  and  an  inexpressive 


face.  Henderson  spoke  as  if  he  had 
worsted  in  his  mouth,  had  flat  features 
and  a  clumsy  figure.  Garrick  was 
short  and  fat,  and  Edmund  Kean  was 
often  husky."  Heaven  knows  where 
he  had  picxed  up  these  rebutting  facts, 
for  he  seemed  to  me  profoundly  un- 
educated, and  spoke  with  a  provincial 
accent  wluch  made  my  blood  curdle. 

Not  long  ago  a  y8ung  lady  wrote  to 
me  from  the  country,  requesting  to 
know  if  I  could  give  her  a  benefit. 
She  had  never  acted  and  had  never 
studied  any  particular  character,  but 
would  undertake  any  leading  part  in 
tragedy  I  might  suggest.  She  in- 
formed me,  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  could  hit  on  no  other 
means  of  furnishing  her  trousseau,  or 
of  detaining  her  affianced  lord  from 
an  impending  emigration  to  America. 
Another  time,  an  angry  candidate  told 
me,  if  I  refused  to  engage  him,  he 
would  appeal  to  the  public,  and  publish 
my  correspondence.  As  I  could  not 
for  my  life  recollect  that  I  had  ever 
committed  myself  by  writing  to  him, 
I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  how  he 
could  do  this,  but  I  told  him  calmly, 
as  iiiSLt  was  his  intention,  I  wonld  take 
care  he  should  have  very  little  to  pub- 
lish. The  following  letter  is  a  speci- 
men, from  among  the  few  I  have  pre. 
served:— 

"  Sib, — ^1  am  a  young  man  is  daziroa 
of  actin  sheakspeer  in  youre  theter.  i 
hav  had  a  gud  iddicashun,  an  am  care- 
less of  trubl  an  ixpinsis — I  luk  for  no 
remunnerashong,  I  am  wurthy  to  cum- 
mand,  an  in  the  meane  time  waite  yur 
plaishure.  an  anser  to  a  B  at  3,  Boot 
Lane  wil  confer  obbliggashun.  i  doe 
not  minshun  my  name  til  resaiving  a 
favrite  anser. 

**  Youres,  &c., 

"  Pattrick  Flynn." 

Here  is  another  in  a  different  strain, 
from  a  fair  lady :— . 

« I  have  long  resolved  on  a  plunge 
which  will  determine  the  colour  of  my 
fature  life.  The  stage  is  my  passion, 
and  I  am  well  read  in  the  best  dramatic 
authors.  I  have  never  acted,  but  have 
rehearsed  twice  before  good  judges,  who 
assure  me  I  shall  distance  all  competi- 
tion. I  wish  to  know  what  I  am  to  ex- 
pect for  three  performances  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  Julia  m  the  Hunchback,  and 
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Ophelia;  the  three  plays  altered  and 
re-written  by  myself  to  suit  my  own 
conceptions.  I  am  twenty-three,  my 
fiji;ure  is  petite^  and  has  been  pronounced 
faultless.  My  features  are  expressive, 
my  eves  and  hair  dark,  and  my  voice 
melodious.  I  do  not  think  much  of  any 
actress  now  on  the  stage,  and  have 
formed  ideas  of  my  own,  which  I  shall 
bo  happy  to  communicate,  if  this  letter 
leads  to  what  I  wish  —  an  interview. 
The  bearer  waits  for  your  answer." 

On  this  occasion  I  felt  ciu'ious  to  sec 
my  correspondent,  and  appointed  time 
and  place.  She  came  in  form,  attended 
by  a  duenna,  and  presented  to  my 
view  a  little,  fat,  swarthy  indiyiduaf, 
unquestionably  on  the  shady  side  of 
thirty  five,  and  altogether  what  tho 
French  call  laide  a  faire  peur.  She 
was  equally  astonished  ana  indignant 
that  I  would  not  encourage  her  views, 
and  still  more  bo  at  my  refusing  to 
read  her  improvements  on  Shakspearo 
and  Knowles.  I  was  once  actually 
challenged  by  an  Amazon,  or  as  I 
heard  her  emphatically  called,  "an 
Ajax  of  a  woman,"  who  had  tormented 
me  through  many  channels  into  giving 
her  an  appearance,  and  most  unjustly 
suspected  I  had  some  share  in  a  criti- 
cism on  her  performance  which  appeal*- 
ed  in  one  of  the  papers,  and  was  any- 
thing but  fiattering.  She  disguised 
herself  as  a  naval  officer,  pretended  to 
arrive  suddenly  at  Gresham's  from 
Kingstown,  and  wrote  to  the  colonel 
commanding  the  garrison  for  a  military 
second,  as  being  an  unprovided  Strang, 
er.  I  verily  believe  she  would  have 
shot  me  if  I  had  given  her  tho  oppor- 
tunity, which  I  had  no  intention  of 
doing,  but  the  hoax  exploded  before 
there  was  any  necessity  to  show  fight. 

I  have  always  set  myself  stubbornly 
against  tho  ambitious  yearnings  of 
stage-struck  heroes  or  heroines.  I 
have  a  natural  disinclination  to  encou. 
rage  young  persons  of  either  sex  to  em- 
bark in  a  profession  where  the  chances 
of  failure  far  outnumber  the  probabili- 
ties of  success.  I  consider  the  metro- 
politan boards  as  an  ineligible  arena 
for  these  experiments,  and,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  tho  days  have 
long  passed  when  *'the  first  appearance 
of  a  young  lady  or  gentleman  on  any 
stage"  produced  an  inflammation  of 
the  treasurer's  accounts.  I  have  got 
rid  of  many  troublesome  applications, 
and  have  spared  tho  public  some  weari- 
some hours,  by  estftblishiog  a  regular 


series  of  charges  which  the  most  con- 
fident and  enthusiastic  hesitate  to  en- 
counter. Every  unfledged  noTice  who 
is  burning  to  smell  tho  lamps,  assures 
you  that  he  has  interest  to  fiU  the  house 
to  sufibcation  ;  that  his  friends  and  tho 
public  are  dying  to  see  him ;  that  the 
garrison  will  turn  out  to  a  man ;  that 
he  is  almost  sure  of  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant's patronage;  and  that  you  are 
mad  to  deliberate.  But  if  yon  remain 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  cmurmer,  and 
say,  in  reply,  **  then  pay  mo  the  mode- 
rate sum  1  require  in  exchange  for  all 
these  brilliant  advantagosy  and  take 
them  to  yourself;"  he  pauses  imme- 
diately, becomes  blind  to  the  alluring 
prospect,  bows  himself  out,  and  ceases 
from  further  importunity. 

Before  the  late  reduction  in  prices 
my  regular  scale  was  as  follows ;— 

For  an  appearance  hi  a  five-act  play,  £70. 

Ditto,  in  a  three-act  pliqr,  £50. 

Ditto,  in  a  two-act  faroe,  £80. 

Ditto,  in  an  lotaliide,  in 

one  act,  £20. 

For  my  witnessing  either  of  the  above 

£10 


Always  excepting  tho  last  item^  I 
should  now,  as  a  matter  of  coorsef  mo- 
dify all  these  charges  to  meet  the  de- 
pression of  the  times.  I  never  found 
but  one  candidate  enthusiastic  enough 
to  act  on  these  conditions.  He  com- 
pounded for  a  selection  from  Tk&  Be» 
venge,  in  one  act,  to  be  conaidared  as 
an  interlude^  and  for  which  he  paid 
twenty-five  pounds.  I  <<  put  him  up," 
as  the  phrase  goes,  on  the  benefit  night 
of  a  favorite  comic  actor.  As  he  made 
his  exit  after  tho  first  soliloquy  of 
Zanga,  a  gallery  wag  said  very  polite- 
ly, ''Thai^'ee,  Sir,  Siat will d0k"whidi 
disconcerted  the  debutant  for  sevenl 
minutes.  Those  were  the  daysrenowned 
for  full  and  noisy  galleries  oreiflowinff 
with  jokes,  which  helped  to  cany  off 
dull  pieces,  and  fillea  up  ponderous 
intervals.  Once,  on  the  nrst  night  of 
a  new  play,  a  heavy  explanatoty  scene 
was  «*  dragging  its  slow  length  along," 
between  two  still  heavier  acton»  inio 
had  no  efiects  to  produce^  and  were  un. 
able  to  produce  tnem  if  iixey  had.  The 
audience  were  evidently  tiredf  tiiougfa 
patient,  and  now  and  then  relieved 
themselves  by  an  expressive  yawn. 
There  was  a  momentary  pause,  wh^  a 
voice  from  one  of  the  gallery  benches 
called  out  in  pvUamentary  cadeneet 
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<'  I  move  that  this  debate  be  adjourned 
to  this  day  six  mdnths."  This  sally 
woke  up  the  audience^  and  prepared 
them  to  enjoy  the  more  telling  scenes 
which  were  about  to  follow. 

During  the  management  of  my  im- 
mediate predecessors,  the  late  Mr.  Luke 
Plunket  used  occasionally  to  entertain 
the  public  with  his  eccentric  perform- 
ances, his  favourite  character  being 
Richard  III.  He  was  an  amateur 
something  in  the  style  of  Romeo  Coates, 
but  of  more  imposing  appearance,  and 
with  mHch  greater  power  of  lungs — a 
gentleman  of  independent  fortune, 
quite  insane  on  the  subject  of  theatri- 
cals, but  on  all  others  rational,  agree- 
able, and  well  informed.  His  indivi- 
dual  case  has  often  made  me  ponder 
on  the  extraordinary  influence  which 
the  acting  monomania  exercises  Over 
the  human  mind.  He  was  never  dis- 
composed in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
laughter  of  the  audience  in  his  scenes 
of  deepest  tragedy,  and  never  had  a 
conception  that  they  were  turning  him 
into  ridicule.  The  sight  was  painful 
and  humiliating.  As  Mrs.  Haller  says 
in  The  Stranger,  "For  mirth  too 
much,  for  earnest  too  mournful."  His 
representation  of  Richard  III.  was  thus 
humorously  described  by  a  clever  thea- 
trical critic  of  the  day : — 

"  At  this  period,  when  dramatic  ori- 
ginality is  so  rare  an  article,  it  is  truly 
refreshing  to  find  that  the  lessee  has, 
with  his  usual  taste,  provided  the  Dublin 
public  with  an  exquisite  specimen  of 
sinc^lar  talent  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Luke  Planket,  whose  name  as  an  actor 
is  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  ma- 
jority of  our  readers.  To  those  who 
are  unacquainted  i^ith  his  person  and 
his  powers,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
offer  the  following  sketch: — His  form 
is  lofty,  although  somewhat  bowed  into 
what  the  fashionables  of  our  day  would 
call  an  agreeable  bend ;  his  countenance 
soft  and  tragically  beautiful,  yet  some- 
how requiring  the  adventitious  aids  of 
paint  and  charcoal  to  impart  to  it  that 
firmness  so  requisite  in  the  difficult  line 
this  gentleman  has  chosen.  His  voice 
is  of  a  mixed  quality,  and  he  possesses 
the  extraordinary  facility  of  giving  one 
portion  of  a  speech  in  alt,  and,  by  an 
abrupt  transition,  pouncing  upon  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  speaking  scale. 
This  is  a  rare  and  valuable  qualification. 
He  possesses  also  an  agreeable  vivacity 
of  manner,  which  relieves  his  gloomier 
efforts,  and  sometimes  induces  laughter 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  when  the 
actor  is  determined  to  be  serious. 
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"His  motions  are  somewhat  out  of 
stage  regulation,  but  practice  may  do 
wonders.  We  would,  as  friends,  recom- 
mend him  not  to  slap  his  courtiers  so 
violently  on  the  back,  and  to  curb  the 
generous  impetuosity  of  his  nature  when 
he  has  a  sword  in  his  hand  and  Lord 
Stanley  stands  within  reach  of  him. 
These  are  trifling  blemishes' which  time 
will  mellow  down.  His  style  is  original 
and  indefinable.  His  force  is  tremen- 
dous and  his  action  exuberant,  while  his 
intervals  of  repose  are  skilfully  thrown 
in.  By  this  judicious  variety  he  con- 
trives to  balance  the  account  so  equi- 
tably, that  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
cide even  to  a  unit  on  which  side  the 
scale  should  preponderate. 

"  We  did  not  admire  his  courting 
scene  with  Lady  Anne.  He  is  not  form- 
ed for  soothing,  and  that  ingenuous 
boisterousness,  which  appears  inherent 
in  his  nature,  broke  forth  too  palpably, 
and  made  the  audience  laugh — a  clear 
proof  that  they  were  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating original  ideas.  His  shaking 
hands  with  the  lady  at  parting  was  cor- 
dial and  characteristic,  but  we  fear  her 
elbow  must  yet  feel  the  effect  of  the 
harsh  affection  of  her  insidious  suitor. 

"  One  of  his  greatest  efforts  was  the 
celebrated  line — 

•(  •  Chop  off  his  head !— bo  mnch  for  Buckingham  !* 

This  was  capitally  given,  and  all  the 
following  scenes  up  to  his  appearance 
on  the  field  of  Bosworth  baffle  descrip- 
tion. 

"  •  Saddle  White  Surrej  for  the  field  to-morrow' 

was  uttered  with  the  deepest  pathos, 
and  his  look  towards  the  upper  gallery 
fine  and  affecting.  The  tent-scene  would 
have  been  more  impressive  if  Mr.  Plun- 
ket had  been  discovered  on  the  couch 
as  usual.  He,  however,  walked  in  and 
laid  himself  down  quietly  to  wait  for  the 
ghosts.  On  reflection,  we  consider  this 
judicious  and  natural.  A  prudent  gene- 
ral should  be  on  the  look  out  before  he 
goes  to  rest,  and  we  would  wager  some- 
thing that  Mr.  Plunket  had  arranged 
this  new  reading  in  his  head  when  he 
undertook  the  character.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  visiting  his  sentries  to  see 
that  all  were  on  the  alert.  The  conduct 
of  the  ghosts  was  most  indecorous,  and 
deserves  the  severest  censure.  They 
had  the  audacity  to  laugh,  and  the  au- 
dience were  silly  enough  to  follow  their 
example. 

"  The  various  addresses  to  the  troops 
were  given  in  a  low,  suppressed  tone, 
evidently  intended  as  private  orders  or 
confidential  instructions,  of  which  the 
house  was  to  know  nothing.    The  fight 
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was  ma^iBcent.  Mr.  Plnnkct  fenced 
most  furiously,  as  bccamo  a  beleaguered 
lion,  and  had  he  been  provided  with  a 
broadsword  we  would  not  have  stood 
in  his  adversary's  shoes  for  a  trifle.  The 
aspirant  to  the  crown  would  have  been 
complimented  with  a  cracked  one  before 
his  coronation.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  parties  fought  with  foils,  and  Rich- 
mond having  parried  innumerable  deadly 
thrusts,  and  perforated  his  enemy  till 
he  was  tired,  loudly  called  on  him  to 
die.  This  call  he  obeyed  at  last,  and 
receiving  a  concluding  quietus  as  he 
fell,  gave  one  furious  jump,  and  submit- 
ted to  destiny.  The  audience  unani- 
mously demanded  an  encore^  but  the 
wish  was  not  complied  with  ;  however, 
as  the  curtain  fell,  the  defunct  monarch 
not  only  gave  symptoms  of  returning 
animation,  but  of  sound  good  sense,  as 
he  turned  deliberately  round  and  dis- 
played a  very  broad  back,  shoulders, 
&c.,  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with 
the  roller  of  the  drop-scene." 

His  last  appearance  and  break-down 
in  Coriolanus,  is  described  by  the  same 
writer  as  follows  :— 

"  We  fear  that  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Plunket  are  lost  to  the  public  for  ever. 
CoriolanusvfSiS  announced  for  last  even- 
ing, and  we  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
this  gentleman  at  an  early  hour  ap- 
proaching the  stage-door,  in  full  health 
and  spirits,  and  ripe  for  *  deeds  of  note;* 
but,  according  to  the  doggrel  poet — 

'*  *  The  richeit  hopei  oft  end  in  woe  t 
When  wo  iay  yes,  the  man  nyi  no, 

And  in  the  end  it  ii— no  go.' 

And  so  it  fell  out  with  the  hero  of  this 
night.  His  physical  as  well  as  mental 
forces  failed  him  at  the  close  of  the  first 
scene,  and,  with  all  the  ingenuous  difli- 
denco  of  true  talent,  he  came  forward 
at  once,  and  confessed  he  was  unable  to 
proceed  further.  The  audience,  whose 
expectation  was  wound  up  to  a  high 
pitch,  received  the  announcement  with 
surprise  and  regret.  He  appeared  to 
be  Seeply  impressed  with  the  awkward- 
ness or  his  situation,  and  while  ho  stated 
that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  perform 
this  character  hastily,  without  sufficient 
preparation,  or  words  to  that  effect,  we 
could  perceive  that  •  a  thousand  hearts 
were  swelling  in  his  bosom.'  Ho,  how- 
ever, yielded,  and  although  a  tempest  of 
passion  was  at  first  manifested  through 
the  wrinklings  of  his  manlv  brow,  it 
became  in  a  few  moments  calm  and  un- 
ruffled 'as  the  smooth  Furface  of  a 
summer's  sea.'  Having  made  his  apology, 
he  retired.  The  audience  for  a  time  re- 
■lained  mute,  being  taken  by  surprise, 


but  the  galleries,  after  a  little,  became 
very  anxious  to  know  what  Tmlne  they 
were  to  get  for  their  money,  and  an- 
nounced their   determination   to  have 
the  matter  ascertained  in  rather  unequiF* 
vocal  terms.      This  brought  out  the 
stage-manager,  who  was  endeavouring 
to  appease  them  with  the  best  excuses 
he  could  make,  and  with  small  prospect 
of  a  happy  issue,  when  the  aodicated 
Coriolanus,  still  in  toga  and  buskins, 
rushed  on  at  the  wing,  brandishing  a 
claymore  in  his  grasp,  and  volunteered 
to  sing  *  Scots  wha  nae,'  provided  they 
would  give  a  receipt  in  ftill  for  the  pro- 
mised tragedy.    The  terms  were  ac- 
cepted,   harmony    restored,    and   Bfr. 
Plunket  went  to  work  at  once,  infusing 
into  the  martial  ballad  all  the  force  he 
had  laid  in  for  the  representation  of 
Coriolanus.     The  effort  was  powerful, 
and  will  long  be  remembered.     A  slight 
failure  was  perceptible  towarda  the  con- 
clusion, reminding  us  of  a  lamp,  which 
expends  a  vast  quantity  of  flame  in  the 
first  moment  of  its  illumination,  and 
flickers  into  smoke  at  the  close.     This 
may  be  considered  by  some,  fine,  imagi- 
native writing,  but  the  simile  is  most 
apposite,  and  not  to  be  laughed  at.  1^. 
Plunket,  having  taken  a  last  slice  off 
the  stage  pillars  with  his  formidable 
claymore,  gave  a  concluding  flourish, 
made  his  bow,  and  retired  for  ever  from 
the  mimic  scene.  The  usual  'encore*  was 
courted,  but  in  vain.  Contrary  to  former 
practice,  he  was  insensible  to  the  hononr, 
and  appeared  no  more.** 

I  have  often  wished  to  see  a  oollegB 
or  school  established  for  tbe  regular 
instruction  of  young  octoray  and  that 
no  one  should  be  permitted  to  practise 
without  due  qualification.  There  may 
bo  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this^  but 
none  that  might  not  be  surmounted, 
except  onl}r  a  cencral  apathy  on  the 
subject,  which  I  suspect  ezists,  and  if 
too  powerful  to  contend  against  If 
there  are  to  be  theatres,  improTe.t]iem 
by  salutary'  restrictions,  and  make  edn- 
cation  indispensable.  The  stage  maj 
then  become  what  Cicero  says  it  is 
intended  for,  Tmitatio  vitte,  tpeeuhim 
consuetudinis.  The  rudiments  of  ereiy 
other  art  must  bo  acauircd  by  a  rmilar 
course  of  study,  while  the  art  or  act- 
ing, wliich  combines  them  all»  is  sup- 
posed to  be  attainable  at  once  by  in- 
stinct or  volition.  In  many  countries 
on  the  continent  the  numW  of  doc- 
tors, surgeons,  and  apothecariesy  is 
strictly  regulated  by  municipal  law« 
accoroing  to  the  populatioii  of  the 
town  or  district,  and  th«  billg  of  iBor« 
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tality  proclaim  the  advantage  of  the 
enactment.  K  theatres  and  actors 
were  confined  within  the  same  limita- 
tions," and  the  exercise  of  their  voca- 
tion pronounced  unlawful  without  a 
diploma,  both  art  and  artist  would 
hold  their  heads  higher  than  they  do 


at  present,  the  usefulness  of  either 
would  be  increased,  and  they  would 
exercise,  in  reality,  an  influence  over 
the  taste  and  manners  of  the  public, 
which  has  no  existence  at  present,  ex- 
cept in  the  imaginations  of  a  few 
bewildered  enthusiasts.* 


LINES   FOB   AN  ALBUM. 

Love,  which  throughout  all  lands,  and  in  all  ages^ 
Hath  found  a  dwelling  in  the  human  heart, 

Invented  pledges,  love*s  endearing  gages, 

To  call  to  mind  those  dear,  who  dwell  apart. 

And  for  the  love  God  bears  to  us  His  creatures. 
He  gives  us  pledges,  souvenirs  of  love ; 

Of  beauteous  and  of  many-varied  features. 

Felt,  seen,  and  known,  within,  around,  above. 

Heaven's  constant  lamps,  for  ever  shining,  burning. 
Held  up,  as  by  His  hand,  to  light  our  way  ; 

Seed  time  and  harvest  constantly  returning, 
Reposing  night,  and  vivifying  day. 

Earth's  fruits  and  flowers,  in  rich  profusion  blending, 
The  waving  corn,  the  fruitful  field's  increase ; 

The  many-tinted  bow,  its  arch  extending 
Over  the  earth  with  promises  of  peace. 

The  Sabbath  rest — each  Sabbath  a  new  token 

Of  His  most  kind  remembrance  week  by  week ; 

His  Word,  His  Sacraments,  which  oft  have  spoken 
To  the  faint  heart,  as  nought  beside  could  speak. 

These  are  God's  souvenirs  to  man,  and  show  him. 
Though  he  forgets,  yet  God  forgets  not  him ; 

With  these  He  spe^  to  man  to  turn  and  know  him, 
By  kindest  pledges,  neither  few  nor  dim. 

To  know  Him  as  his  constant  kind  preserver, 

Nay,  more,  his  Father,  Saviour  (dearest  name  1) 

Oh,  may  God*s  pledges  wake  to  holy  fervour 
Love  in  man*s  heart  with  sympathetic  flame  I 


Homerton,  Middleiex. 


James  Edxeston* 


*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake  in  the  third  namber  of  these 
papers.  The  epitaph  on  Fullam,  in  St.  Mark*8  churchyard,  attributed  to  Mr.  W. 
Kertland,  was  written,  at  the  request  of  the  widow,  by  his  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
John  Hitchcock,  of  25,  Guild-street. 
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BY  D.  r.  M*CABTBT. 

[Among  the  Fairy  superstitions  of  Ireland  there  is  one,  which,  though  less  oelebnted,  appears 
to  be  capable  of  a  wider  application  than  most  of  the  others.  It  is  tliat  of  the  **  TJanhy^ 
Shee,"  or  Fairy  Companion.  This  supernatural  being  is  said  to  be  a  spirit,  to  whose  com- 
panionship certain  men  and  women  are  liable,  but  which  principally  attaches  itself  to  the 
former,  to  whom  it  appears  under  the  form  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  In  an  inte- 
resting little  volume  of  songH,  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Carpenter,*  principally  founded  upon  the  plea- 
sant legends  of  the  ^^  good  people,"  it  is  said,  that  **  its  peculiarity  consists  in  never  leaving 
the  side  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  attached  for  a  single  moment,  although  it  is,  of  course, 
invisible  to  a  third  person.  Whoever  is  within  the  spdl  of  the  Lianhan  Shee  cannot  many ; 
but  his  Fairy  companion  abides  with  him  for  many  years.**  And  further,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  mortal  loves  the  Lianhan  Shee,  she  instructs  him  in  the  mysteries  of  Fairy  lore^ 
the  art  of  healing,  the  science  of  the  harp,  and  instructs  and  rewards  him  in  various  other 
ways.  The  first  part  of  the  foregoing  description  will  remind  some  of  our  readers  of  the 
German  '*  EUinkind,**  on  which  De  la  Motte  Fonque  has  written  an  af!bcting  ballad,  which 
has  been  translated  by  the  present  writer  in  the  September  number  of  the  Dubldt  Um- 
YERSiTY  Magazine  for  1849.  For  the  simple  purposes  of  the  Ballad,  perhaps  nothing 
more  need  be  required  than  Fouque's  treatment  of  the  subject  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  has 
struck  me  as  being  capable  of  a  wider  significance.  In  the  following  lines,  I  have  consi- 
dered the  '^  Lianhan  Shee"  as  the  tutelary  spirit  of  all  persons  who  are  called  to  the  minis- 
tration of  truth  and  beauty,  whether  by  action  or  a  lofty  devotion  to  art,  and  who  are 
tempted  to  abandon  this  vocation  through  unworthy  motives.  I  have  imaj^ned  the  Lian- 
han Shee  (thus  representing,  as  I  have  said,  the  spirit  of  a  high  Ideal)  addressing  the  other 
guardian  spirits  who  may  be  supposed  to  preside  over  the  more  ordinary  duties  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life.] 

THE   LIANHAN   SHEE. 

Sweet  Sister  Spirits^  ^e  whose  star-light  tresses 

Stream  on  the  night- winds  as  ye  float  alongj 
Missioned  with  hope  to  man — and  with  caresses 

To  slumbering  babes — refreshment  to  the  strong— 

And  grace  the  material  soul  that  it's  arrayed  in : 
As  the  lignt  burden  of  melodious  song 

Weighs  down  a  Poet's  words ; — as  an  o'erladen 

Lily  doth  bend  beneath  its  own  pure  snow  ;— 
Or  with  its  joy^  the  free-heart  of  a  maiden  :^ 

Thus,  I  behold  your  outstretched  pinions  grow 

Heavy  with  all  the  priceless  ffifts  and  graces 
God  through  thy  minbtration  dotn  bestow. 

Do  ye  not  plant  the  rose  on  yontliful  faces  ? 

And  rob  the  heavens  of  stars  for  Beauty's  eyes  ? 
Do  ye  not  fold  within  love's  pure  embraces 

All  that  Omnipotence  doth  yet  devise 

For  human  bibs,  or  rapture  superhuman^ 
Heaven  upon  earth,  and  earth  still  in  the  slues? 


'    *  London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1849.|AVe  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  tbmt 
Mr.  Carleton  has  made  the  Lianhan  Shee  the  subject  of  one  of  his  popular  ttories. 
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Do  ye  not  sow  the  fruitful  heart  of  woman 

With  tenderest  charities^  and  faith  sincere 
To  feed  man's  sterile  soul,  and  to  illumine 

His  duller  eyes,  that  else  might  settle  here. 

With  the  bright  promise  of  a  purer  region— 
A  star.light  beacon  to  a  stany  sphere  ? 

Are  they  not  all  thy  children,  that  bright  legion 
Of  aspirations,  and  all  hopeful  si^s 
'  That  in  the  solemn  train  of  grave  Reli^on 

Strew  heavenly  flowers  before  man's  longing  eyes. 

And  make  him  feel,  as  o'er  life's  sea  he  wendeth. 
The  far  off  odorous  airs  of  Paradise  ?-« 

Like  to  the  breeze  some  flowery  island  sendeth 
Unto  the  seaman,  ere  its  bowers  are  seen. 
Which  tells  him  soon  his  weary  wand'ring  endeth^^ 

Soon  shall  he  rest,  in  bosky  shades  of  green. 

By  daisied  meadows  prankt  with  dewy  flowers. 
With  ever-running  rivulets  between. 

These  are  thy  tasks,  my  sisters, — these  the  powers 

God  in  his  goodness  gives  into  thy  hands :— . 
'Tis  from  thy  fingers  fall  the  diamond  showers 

Of  budding  Spring,  and  o'er  the  expectant  lands 

June's  odorous  purple  and  rich  Autumn's  gold : 
And  even  when  needful  Winter  wide  expands 

His  fallow  wings,  and  winds  blow  sharp  and  cold 

From  the  narsh  east,  'tis  thine,  o'er  all  the  plain. 
The  leafless  woodlands  and  the  unsheltered  wold. 

Gently  to  drop  the  flakes  of  feathery  rain — 

Heaven's  warmest  down — around  the  slumbering  seeds. 
And  o'er  the  roots  the  frost-blanched  counterpane. 

What  though  man's  careless  eye  but  little  heeds 

Even  the  eflects,  much  less  the  remoter  cause. 
Still  in  the  doing  of  beneficent  deeds 

By  God  and  his  Vicegerent  Nature's  laws 

Ever  a  compensating  joy  is  found. 
Think  ye  the  rain-drop  heedeth  if  it  draws 

Rankness  as  well  as  Beauty  from  the  ground  ? 

Or  that  the  sullen  wind  will  only  wake 
All  the  ^olian  melodies  of  sound— 

And  not  the  stormy  screams  that  make  men  quake  ? 

Thus  do  ye  act,  my  sisters ;  thus  ye  do 
Your  cheerful  duty  for  the  doing's  sake— 

Not  unrewarded  surely — not  when  you 

See  the  successful  issue  of  your  charms. 
Bringing  the  absent  back  again  to  view— 
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Giving  the  loved  one  to  the  lover's  arms- 
Smoothing  the  grassy  couch  for  weai^  age- 
Hushing  in  death's  great  calm  a  world's  alarms. 

J,  I  alone  upon  the  earth's  vast  stage 

Am  doomed  to  act  an  unrequited  part- 
ly the  unseen  preceptress  of  the  sage-* 

1,  whose  ideal  form  doth  win  the  heart 

Of  all  whom  God's  vocation  hath  assigned 
To  wear  the  sacred  vesture  of  high  Art— 

To  pass  along  the  electric  sparks  of  mind 

From  ajge  to  age«  from  race  to  race,  until 
The  expandmg  truUi  encircles  all  mankind. 

What  without  me  were  all  the  Poet's  skill?— i^ 

Dead  sensuous  form  without  the  quickening  sooL 
What  without  me  the  instinctive  aim  of  will  ?«* 

A  useless  magnet  pointing  to  no  pole. 

What  the  fine  ear  and  the  creative  hand  ? 
Most  potent  Spirits  free  from  Man's  controul. 

I,  THE  Ideal,  hj  the  Poet  stand 

When  all  his  soul  o'erflows  with  holy  fire. 
When  currents  of  the  beautiful  and  grand 

Bun  glittering  down  along  each  burning  wire> 

Until  the  heart  of  the  great  world  doth  feel 
The  electric  shock  of  his  Grod-kindled  lyre  :— 

Then  rolls  the  thunderous  music  peal  on  peal. 
Or  in  the  breathless  after-pause,  a  strain 
Simpler  and  sweeter  through  the  hush  doth  steal  ■ 

Like  to  the  pattering  drops  of  summer  rain 

On  rustling  grass,  when  fragrance  fills  the  air. 
And  all  the  groves  are  vocal  once  again : 

Whatever  form,  whatever  shape  I  bear. 

The  Spirit  of  high  Impulse,  and  the  Soul 
Of  all  conceptions  b^utiful  and  rare. 

Am  L    Now  spuming  all  control. 

On  rapid  wings — the  Ariel  of  the  Muse— 
Dart  from  the  dazzling  centre  to  the  pole ; 

Now  in  the  magic  mimickrv  of  hues 

Such  as  surround  God  s  golden  throne,  descend 
In  Titian's  skies  the  boundaries  to  confuse 

Betwixt  Earth's  Heaven  and  Heaven's  own  Heaven^i^o  Mend 

In  Raphael's  forms  the  human  and  divine. 
Where  spirit  dawns  and  matter  seems  to  end. 

Again  on  wings  of  melody,  so  fine 

They  mock  the  sights  but  fall  upon  the  ear 
Like  tuneful  rose-leaves  at  the  day's  decline— 
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And  with  the  music  of  a  happier  sphere 

Entrance  some  master  of  melodious  sounds 
Till  startled  men  the  hymns  of  angels  hear. 

Happy  for  me  when,  in  the  vacant  round 

Of  barren  ages,  one  great  steadfast  soul 
Faithful  to  me  and  to  his  art  is  found. 

But  ah  1  my  sisters,  with  my  grief  condole  i 

Join  in  piy  sorrows  and  respond  my  sighs ; 
And  let  your  sobs  the  funeral  dirges  toU. 

Weep  those  who  falter  in  the  great  emprise— 

Who,  turning  off  upon  some  poor  pretence^ 
Some  worthless  guerdon  or  some  paltry  prize, 

Down  from  the  airy  zenith  throueh  the  immense 

Sink  to  the  low  expedients  of  an  hour. 
And  barter  soul  for  all  the  slough  of  senses- 
Just  when  the  mind  had  reached  its  regal  power, 

And  fancy's  wing  its  perfect  plumes  unfurled,^. 
Just  when  the  bud  of  promise,  in  the  flower 

Of  all  completeness  opened  on  the  world-^ 

When  the  pure  nre  that  Heaven  itself  outflung. 
Back  to  its  native  empyrean  curled. 

Like  vocal  incense  from  a  censer  swung  :-^ 

Ah  I  me,  to  be  subdued  when  all  seemed  won— 
That  I  should  fly  when  I  would  fain  have  clung. 

Yet  so  it  is, — our  radiant  course  is  run ;— - 

Here  we  must  part,  the  deathless  lay  unsung, 
And  more  than  all,  the  deathless  deed  undone. 
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C  II  A  P  T  L  B    L — S  IIOREDITCH. 


Reader,  were  you  ever  in  Shoreditch  ? 
If  vou  are  an  inhahitaiit  of  Lonrjon 
vo'J  know  or  niriv  kiii^w  all  al-^;ut  it ; 
if  not,  g':t  a  ma;#  of  London^  and  you 
will  sec-  thit  thtj  io'^iiiity  named  Shopc- 
dit<li  form?  fiart  of  one  of  the  great 
bijbwav?  k-adinz  i:^»rJiwai.I>  from  the 
f»'ntre  of  the  ciiv  towards  the  suburb*. 
'ibe  part  ofthid  hi ;jli way  nearest  the 
r-ity,  ii;(.I>:ilin^  aVw^iit  half  a  mile  of 
bou?e«  i.-n  both  «ide«,  is  called  Bisbopa- 
gatr-- street,  from  the  fact  that  here 
.-too-i  one  of  tlw  ancient  tratc-3  of  the 
city  tp.'i;'.f*l  by  a  Sax-m  bishop  of  the 
feveiith  centurv ;  In-voiid  that,  for 
abo'.:t  a  <juart"r  of  a  mil e^  the  thorough. 
fare  is  ralli.*!  Norton  Folgale,  or,  a«  it 
wa-s  orijinally  ]in'inouni.-v:i!,  the  Xorth- 
f-rn  Ki^l'igate,  ;i:'ter  wliicb.  extending 
f  r  rtnothtr  rjuarti-r  of  a  mi'e,  and  ter- 
ijil;j.vi::i'   in    HaL-knev.  is  .Shoreilitch 

fr-  pL-r,  \\iK  principal  s'.reet  of  a  popu- 
'•>  piiri>h  of  the  saic-j  namr.  Tradi- 
t:  n  ri-'.-riVjt-?  the  origin  of  tin:  raine  to 
till.*  ciri.-iiii5t:ince  tl^it  J:ine  bhon*,  the 
i.-i-inrsT  of  tdward  IV.,  uLdtd  her 
\\w  i-Lrc, 

•  «      ■.■!•&   ■«■*•■.  It. •■•..?     AtaC    ^  ^  .    .  I 

:>  ilic  l;;llail  «av<:  but  u!  1  Stow  K'tliOS 
th:it  :;::it:«.-r  bv  savins  lii*  c-ihs!  I  pruve 
by  ixcord  that  as  early  as  fi.-ur  liundred 
yt-ar?  Irf-jre  his  tiiiic  the  place  had 
lict^-n  •all*.- 1  S<ier«ditvh.  Howuver  this 
may  be,  tht:  place  deserves  its  name. 
'Ihcn-  is,  iudi-eil,  no  vesllge  of  a  ditch 
now  perceptible  to  one  passing  through 
the  localitv.  whatever  a  more  strict  in- 
ves ligation  might  disclose ;  but  the 
neiL:hbourhood  has  not  a  reiy  pleasant 
or  wholesome  look.  The  aspect  which 
Shoreditch  pirojier  now  presents  is  that 
of  a  broad,  bustling  street  of  old- front- 
ed hous«.s,  full  of  heterogeneous  shofi«, 
srjme  c-f  them  exhibiting  considerable 
displays  of  cheap  hats,  n.iberdashen'f 
shoi's.  n:-ady-mailc  clothed,  grv»oeries, 
and  thL'  like,  but  othi-rs  l»ekn^ing  ra- 
filer  ii  ■  the  coster  mi  -nger  sj-eries.  Xar- 
n.iWer  >t reels  of  more  mean  appearance 
br.iiit-::  out  t'n>in  it  on  b^th  si<!t«.     Al- 


together Shoreditch  is  noC  the  put  of 
London  where  a  litenini-  man  cf  the 

ftresent  day  would  TofuntAnlr 
o^izings  ;  and,  as  there  does  not 
to  have  been  much  change  in  its  im- 
portance relatively  to  otber  puts  of 
the  metropolis  during  the  last  cigfaiy 
years,  the  case  was  probably  mncli  the 
same  in  Chatter  ton's  time.  Indeed, 
long  before  that,  Shoreditch,  pvtlj 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  peculiar  siig- 
gestiveness  of  its  name,  had  obtained 
an  unenviable  i-eputaticn  as  a  low 
nvi2hbourhood ;  and  **  to  die  in  Shoi«. 
ditch''  was  ^vnonvmous.  in  the  writiiifis 
of  the  Wits  of  Prvden's  time,  with  dv. 
ing  like  a  prodigatc  in  a  sewer,  and 
having  hags  for  one's  nurses. 

It  was,  here,  however,  that  Cbatter- 
ton  Ld;.ned  when  he  tirst  came  to  Loo- 
don.  ^Ve  have  alreatly  mentioned  that 
the  only  delinite  arrans!ement  he  s^-enu 
to  havf  made  for  his  sojourn  in  Ijondoa 
be  tore  leavinj  Kristol,  ivnsisto<l  in  his 
having  written  to  Mr*.  Dallance.  a 
distant  relativp  of  bis  moihcr,  who 
lived  at  a  Mr.  Wrdiiisley's,  a  plasiei>ert 
in  Sborcilitch,  asking  her  to  secure  a 
li>LMnj  for  blui  a.'ainst  his  arrival. 
Mrs.  iialianv^^e,  whom  we  pictnie  as 
elderly  teu'.:ile,  the  widow  of  some 
faring  ii!:.i:.  living  in  London  in  a 
meaj:re,  tken:o>ynary  way,  ap^iean  to 
have  rej'iii  d  \c\  this  letter  by  writing 
t«i  Mr.-.  Chattert-.^n,  that  Thomas  had 
better  come  at  once  to  Mr.  WalmsleT'Si 
where  he  could  1«  accommodated  in 
the  meantime  at  least,  and  wbera  she 
would  do  her  best  to  make  him  oon- 
fortable. 

Acconlingly,  it  was  to  Mr.  Wahat- 
ley's  in  Shoreditch  that  Chattcrton, 
on  his  arrival  in  London,  on  the  erau 
ing  of  We«1nesday,  the  25th  of  Aprilp 
1770,  contrived  to  make  his  wajr. 
AVhere  tlie  Bristol  coach  of  that  daj 
stoppinl  we  do  not  know,  thoagh, 
doubtless,  even  that  might  be  ascer- 
tained if  we  were  ver}'  anuous  aboat 
it ;  but,  presuming  that  it  was  in  the 
yard  of  some  inn  near  the  heart  of  the 
citv,  Chiitterton  would  not  hare  had 
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far  to  go  before  introducing  himself  to 
Mrs.  Ballance*  if,  indeed^  the  good 
woman  did  not  make  her  appearance 
at  the  coach  to  meet  her  young  rela- 
tive^  and  help  him  to  cany  home  his 
small  allowance  of  luggage.  It  shows 
the  impatience  and  tne  spirit  of  the 
young  stranger  thus  deposited  in  the 
streets  of  London,  that,  late  as  it  was 
when  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Walmsley's  (it 
must  have  been  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening),  and  tired  as 
he  must  have  been  with  his  twenty 
hours'  journey,  he  did  not  remain 
within  Qoors  any  time,  but  having  seen 
his  boxes  safe,  and  escaped  the  assi- 
duities of  Mrs.  Ballance,  sallied  out 
for  a  ramble  and  to  make  calls  on  the 
persons  through  whose  patronage  he 
noped  to  gain  a  footing  in  literary 
circles.  So  much,  at  least,  we  infer 
from  the  following  letter  to  his  mother, 
written  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
after  having  slept  his  first  night  at  Mr. 
Walmsley's,  and  giving  an  account  of 
his  journey  and  his  first  proceedings  in 
London  :— 

•*  London,  April  36th,  1770. 

"Dear  Mothbb, — Here  I  am,  safe 
and  in  high  spirits.  To  give  you  a  jour- 
nal of  my  tour  would  not  be  unneces- 
sary. After  riding  in  the  basket  to 
Brisiingtoo,  I  mounted  the  top  of  the 
coach  and  rid  easy,  and  was  agreeably 
entertained  with  the  conversation  of  a 
Quaker  in  dress,  but  little  so  in  per- 
sonals and  behaviour.  This  laughing 
friend,  who  is  a  carver,  lamented  his 
having  sent  his  tools  to  Worcester,  as 
otherwise  he  would  have  accompanied 
me  to  London.  I  left  him  at  Bath; 
when,  finding  it  rained  pretty  fast,  I 
entered  an  inside  passenger  to  Speen- 
hamland,  the  half-way  stage,  paving 
seven  shillings.  'Twas  lucky  I  did  so, 
for  it  snowed  all  night,  and  ou  Marl- 
borouc^h  Downs  the  snow  was  near  a 
foot  high. 

**  At  seven  in  the  morning  I  break- 
fasted at  Speenhamland,  and  then  mount- 
ed the  coach-box  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  which  was  a  remarkable  fine 
one.  Honest  Gee-ho  complimented  me 
with  assuring  me  that  I  sat  bolder  and 
ti|;fater  than  any  person  who  ever  rid 
with  him.  Dined  at  Stroud  most  luxu- 
riantly with  a  young  gentleman  who 
had  slept  all  the  preceding  night  in  the 
machine,  and  an  old  mercantile  genius, 
whose  school-boy  son  had  a  great  deal 
of  wit,  as  the  fatner  thought,  m  remark- 
ing that  Windsor  was  as  old  as  our 
Saviour's  time, 

**  Got  into  London  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening.    Called  upon  Mr.  Ed- 


munds, Mr.  Fell,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
Mr.  Dodsley.  Great  encouragement 
from  them ;  all  approved  of  my  design. 
Shall  soon  be  settled.  Call  upon  Mr. 
Lambert ;  show  him  this,  or  tell  him  if 
I  deserve  a  recommendation  he  would 
oblige  me  to  give  me  one ;  if  I  do  not,  it 
will  be  beneath  him  to  take  notice  of 
me.  Seen  all  aunts,  cousins — all  well — 
and  I  am  welcome.  Mr.  T.  Wensley  is 
alive,  and  coming  home.  Sister,  grand- 
mother. Sec.  Sec.  Sec.  remember. 
**  I  remain  your  dutiful  son, 

•*  T.  Chattbbton." 

It  is  a  curious  corroboration  of  Chat- 
terton's  account  of  the  weather  during 
his  journey,  that  in  the  meteorologic^ 
registers  of  the  OentlertiarCs  Magazine, 
Wednesday,  the  25th  of  April,  1770— 
the  day  on  which  Chatterton  sat  be- 
side the  driver  of  the  Bristol  coach  all 
the  way  from  Speenhamland  to  Lon- 
don — is  entered  as  a  day  of  "  smart 
fi:^st,  very  bright  and  very  cold,"  snow 
having  fallen  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  previous  night. 
It  was  on  the  evening  of  this  bright, 
cold  day,  therefore,  that  Chatterton, 
as  we  fancy,  setting  out  from  Mr. 
Walmsley's  between  five  and  six  o'clock, 
contrived,  by  inquiring  his  way  of 
people  he  met,  to  pilot  himself  along 
Shoreditch,  Norton  Folgate,  and  Bi- 
shopsgate-street,  towards  the  city,  bent 
as  he  was  on  caUing  that  very  evening 
on  the  four  gentlemen  mentioned  in 
his  letter — Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Fell, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Dodsley. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  make  out  any. 
thing  respecting  these  gentlemen:  they 
were  the  first  persons  Chatterton  visit- 
ed in  London  ;  and  some  of  them  had 
not  a  little  to  do  with  his  subsequent 
fate. 

Mr.  Edmunds  has  been  already  in- 
troduced  to  the  reader.  He  was  the 
proprietor,  editor,  and  publisher  of  the 
Middlesex  Journal,  a  bi-weekly  news- 
paper, to  which,  we  have  seen,  Chat- 
terton had  sent  several  communications 
from  Bristol.  His  offices  were  in  Shoe- 
lane,  Holbom.  Of  Mr.  Hamilton  we 
learn  something  firom  that  interesting 
collection  of  scraps,  **  Nichols'  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century." 
He  was  the  printer  and  proprietor  of 
The  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  in 
which  capacity  Chatterton  had,  as  we 
know,  for  some  time  corresponded  with 
him.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Archi- 
bald  Hamilton,  a  Scotchman,  who  hay- 
ing been  obliged  to  quit  Edinburgh  in 
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1730,  for  having  been  actively  con- 
cerned in  the  Porteous  riot,  had  settled 
in  London  as  a  printer,  and  made  a 
conisidenible  fortune  there.     The  son, 
Archibald,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  his 
father's  connexion,  had  also  set  up  as 
a  printer.     He  had,  says  Nichols,  two 
pnnting-ofBces — one  "  in  the  country, 
on   the  road  between  Ilighgatc  and 
Finchley,"  the  other  in  town,  **near 
St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell ;"  and  it 
was  probal)ly  in  allusion  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that,  when  he  started  anew 
magazine  in  the  beginning  of  1769,  he 
named  it  The  Town  and  Country  Ma- 
gazine,    The   magazine,  Nichols  in- 
forms us,   had   '*  a  prodigious  sale." 
Nichols  also  ^ves  us  some  particulars 
relative    to  Dodslev,   in  addition   to 
those   already   communicated   to    the 
reader.    Having  succeeded  his  brother 
liobert,  whose  junior  he  was  by  twenty- 
two  years,  in  the  year  175i),  James 
Dodsley  had  carried  on  the  bookselling 
business  in  Fall  Mall  so  profitably  as 
to  be  already  a  wealthy  man.     "When 
he  died  in  1797}  he  lefl  a  fortune  of 
£70,000  ;  and  a  good  part  of  this  sum 
must  have  been  accumidated  l>eforo 
1 770,  when  he  was  forty- five  yearsof  age. 
"  By  a  habit  of  excluding  himself  from 
the  world,"  says  Nichols,  **  Mr.  James 
Dodsley,  who  certainly  i)osscsseil  a  li- 
beral heart  and  a  strong  understand- 
ing, had  acquired  many  peculiarities." 
One  of  these  is  mentioned  as  s}>ecially 
characteristic.     "  lie  kept  a  cari'iage 
many  years,  but  studiously  wished  his 
friends  should  not  know  it ;  nor  did  ho 
ever    use  it  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Temple  Bar."    The  inscription  on  the 
tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
bookseller    in    St.    James's    Church, 
Westminster,  where  he  was  buried,  is 
to  the  same  effect.     "  He  was  a  man," 
says  the  epitaph,  ''of  a  retired  and 
contemplative  turn  of  mind,  though  en- 
gaged in  a  very  extensive  line  of  public 
business ;  he  was  upright  and  fiberal 
in  his  dealings,  a  friend  to  the  afllicted 
in  general,  and  to  the  ])oor  of  this  pa- 
rish in  ptirticular," — in  lact,  an  eccen- 
tric, shy,  good  sort  of  man.     Finally^ 
as    reganls   Mr.  Fell— *  we  have  not 
been  able,  either  through  Nichols  or 
otherwises  to  discover  the  exact  where- 
alK)uts  of  this  individual.     From  what 
Chatterton  himself  says  of  him,  how- 
ever,  we  luarn   that  he  was  printer, 
publisher,  and  editor  of  the  Frttholihr" $ 
Magazine i  a  ]>eri(Nlieal  conducted  in 
the  iutcrest  of  Wilkes,  and  to  whick^ 


as  well  as  to  the  TWn  and  CouHtrtf, 
Chatterton  had  recently  sent  articles 
for  insertion.  We  imagine  hiniy  on 
some  shadow  of  authority,  to  haye 
been  a  needy,  nondescript  kind  of  pub- 
lisher, with  a  place  of  business  some- 
where in  the  city,  and  not  nearly  so 
respectable  as  eitlicr  Edmunds  or  Ha- 
milton, not  to  speak  of  Dodsley. 

Such  were  tlie  four  persons  upon 
whom  we  are  to  imagine  the  impctuoua 
young  fellow,  who  bad  just  come  off 
the  Bristol  coach,  dropping  in  unex- 
pectedly between  light  and  dark  on  a 
cold  April  evening,  eighty  years  ago. 
His  hopes  from  Edmunds  were,  of 
course,  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the 
Middlesex  Journal,  for  which  he  could 
furnish  poems  and  paragraphs.  Throu^ 
Fell  he  might  get  a  footing  in  the  Free- 
holders  Magazine,  and  whatever  else 
of  a  literary  kind  might  be  goine  on 
under  the  auspices  ot  Wilkes,  xrom 
Hamilton  he  looked  for  some  definite 
and  paying  engagement  on  the  Town 
ami  Country.  From  Dodsley  his  ex- 
i)ectations  were  probably  still  higher. 
Besides  being  the  publisher  of  the  ^a- 
mud  Register,  and  the  friend  of  Bnite 
and  other  notable  political  men,  Dods- 
ley was  a  bookseller  on  a  large  scalCf 
and  a  publisher  of  poetry ;  it  was  to 
him  that  Chatterton  had  applied  by 
letter  sixteen  months  before  as  a  likely 

I)erson  to  publish  his  JElla ;  one  or  two 
otters  had  probably  passed  between 
them  since  tlien ;  and  in  resolving  to 
introduce  himself  personally  to  this 
magnate  of  books,  Chatterton  ha4» 
douutless,  dreams  not  only  of  the  opeo- 
ing  of  the  Annttal  Register  to  his  lucu- 
brations, but  also  of  Uie  appearance  of 
his  Rowley  performances  some  day  or 
other  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  well- 
printed  volumes,  the  wonder  of  all  the 
(Titics.  It  was  with  these  views  on 
the  persons  severally  concerned  that 
Chatterton  made  his  four  n^iid  calls. 
The  enterprize  was  ccrtamly  less  Qnix. 
otic  tlian  if  a  young  literary  provincia]p 
now-a-days,  were,  on  the  first  evening 
of  his  being  in  London,  to  resolve  at 
once  to  call  on  Murray  or  Longmang 
then  to  beat  up  the  office  of  the 
Daily  Neu's  in  search  of  the  editor ; 
after  that  to  knock  at  Mr.  Parker's 
door  to  seek  an  engagement  on  Fiaser  s 
aud  finally  to  go  and  see  what  could  be 
done  on  Dickens* s  Household  Words,  or 
£liza  CtHtlis  Jourmd.  Still*  maldng 
all  allowance  for  the  difTercnce,  in  point 
of  editorial  and  bibliopolic  dignity^  bo» 
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tween  tbat  daj  and  this,  the  idea  of 
achieving  interviews  with  four  difierent 
editors  and  publishers  in  one  evening 
was  not  unformidable.  As  regards 
mere  time  and  distance,  to  compass 
calls  on  four  individuals  after  five  or 
six  in  the  evening — one  of  these  indi- 
viduals living  in  Shoe-lane,  another  at 
St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  a  third 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  the  fourth  somewhere 
else — ^was  no  easy  task.  But  Chatter, 
ton  was  a  resolute  youth,  with  plenty 
of  the  faculty  of  se&assertion,  and  ca- 
pable, as  we  ima^e,  not  only  of 
making  four  calls  m  an  evening,  but 
also  of  going  through  each  without 
any  unnecessary  degree  of  bashful- 
ness.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  saw 
Hamilton,  Fell^  Edmunds,  and  Dods- 
ley  himself,  with  the  most  perfect  self- 
assurance;  that  he  explained  his  case 
to  them,  and  stated  what  he  wanted 
from  them,  very  distinctly ;  and  that 
with  the  advantage  he  had  in  having 
corresponded  with  all  of  them  before, 
he  came  off  from  the  interviews  in  a 
very  satisfactorjr  manner.  As  to  how 
they  received  him,  and  what  they  said 
to  him,  we  have  but  his  own  words  to 
his  mother: — "Great  encouragement 
from  them;  all  approved  of  my  de- 
sign." The  meaning  of  which  is  some- 
what problematical.  Dodsley,  we 
imagine,  nervous  and  shy  kind  of  per- 
son as  he  was,  may  have  been  not  a 
little  discomposed  by  the  talk  of  the 
impetuous  young  visiter  who  had  so 
unceremoniously  burst  in  upon  him, 
and,  while  listening  with  tolerable 
courtesy  to  what  he  said,  may  have 
been  mentally  resolving  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  that  odd  Bristol  lad, 
if  once  he  could  get  him  out.  Hamil- 
ton and  Edmunds,  we  fancy,  were 
civil  and  general,  with  perhaps  an  in- 
tention to  let  the  lad  write  for  them, 
if  he  chose  to  do  so.  Fell,  as  a  needier 
man,  and  more  ready  to  catch  at  a 
promising  literary  recruit,  was,  we 
miagine,  the  most  cordial  6f  all.  **  A 
clever,  decisive  young  fellow  that,  who 
may  be  of  use  to  me,  *'  was  probably  what 
he  said  to  himself  when  Chatterton's 
back  was  turned. 

And  so,  tired  and  yet  happy,  the 
young  stranger  bent  his  steps  home- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Shored  itch. 
Ahl  we  wonder  if,  in  passing  along 
Shoe  Lane  after  his  interview  with 
Edmunds,  brushing  with  his  shoulder 
the  ugly  black  wall  of  that  workhouse 
burying-ground  on  the  AtQ  of  which 


Farringdon  market  now  stands,  any 
presentiment  occurred  to  him  of  a 
spectacle  which,  four  short  months 
afterwards,  that  very  spot  was  to  wit- 
ness— these  young  limbs  of  his  now  so 
full  of  life,  then  closed  up,  stark  and 
unclaimed,  in  a  workhouse  shell,  and 
borne  carelessly  and  irreverently  by 
one  or  two  men  along  that  very  wall 
to  a  pauper's  hasty  grave  I  Ah  I  no, 
he  paces  all  unwittingly,  poor  young 
heart,  that  spot  of  his  London  doom, 
where  even  I,  remembering  him,  shud- 
der unto  tears ;  for  Grod,  in  his  mercy, 
hangs  the  veil  I 

In  what  precise  part  of  Shoreditch 
that  house  of  Mr.  W  almsley  was  where 
Chatterton  lodged  when  he  first  came 
to  London,  and  to  which,  on  that  me- 
morable night,  he  returned  through 
many  dark  and  strange  streets,  we  do 
not  know.  London  Directories  of  the 
year  1770  are  not  things  easy  to  be 
found;  and,  could  we  find  one,  we 
should  not  be  very  certain  to  find  Mr. 
Walmsley's  name  in  it.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  literary  antiquary,  as 
he  walks  along  Shoreditch,  may  be 
allowed  to  single  out,  as  the  object  of 
his  curiosity,  any  old-looking  house  he 
pleases  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
thoroughfare  on  either  side,  it  being 
stipulated  only  that  the  house  so  se- 
lected shall  be  conceivable  as  having 
once  been  the  abode  of  a  plasterer. 
For  our  part,  we  have  an  incommuni- 
cable impression  as  if  the  house  were 
to  be  sought  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  or  where  Shoreditch 
passes  into  Norton  Folgate.  Let  that 
fancy  stand,  therefore,  in  lieu  of  a 
better. 

Here,  then,  Chatterton,  tired  with 
his  long  walk  through  the  streets,  slept 
his  first  night  in  London.  Here,  on 
the  followmg  morning,  he  break- 
fasted in  the  company  of  his  rela- 
tive, Mrs.  Ballance,  giving  her  the 
news  of  Bristol,  and  receiving  from 
her  such  bits  of  news  in  return  as  she 
had  to  communicate ;  and  amongst 
*  them  the  inteUigence  conv^ed  in  his 
letter  home,  that  Mr.  T.  Wensley — a 
seaman  or  petty  officer,  as  we  leam 
from  a  subsequent  allusion,  on  board  a 
King's  ship,  but  a  native  of  Bristol, 
and  on  that  account  known  to  Mrs. 
Chatterton  and  his  sister — ^was  alive, 
and  on  his  way  home.  Hence  also  he 
sets  out  to  visit  those  aunt  and  cousins 
mentioned  in  the  letter  as  being  all 
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well  and  ^lad  to  see  him ;  and  who,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  did  not  livo  far  from 
Shoreditch.  Here,  some  time  or  other 
in  the  course  of  the  day — Thursday 
the  2Gth,  his  first  real  day  in  London, 
and  **  a  very  coarse,  wet,  cold  day  "  it 
was,  says  the  GenilemarCs  Magazine^' 
he  writes  the  letter  in  question,  so  as 
to  send  it  by  that  day's  post.  And 
here,  during  the  remaining  days  of 
that  month — Friday,  the  27th,  <'a 
very  coarse  wet  day,  but  not  so  cold;" 
Saturday,  the  28th,  **  a  heiivy  mom- 
ing,  bright  afternoon,  cold  wind ;" 
Sunday,  the  29 th,  "  a  very  bright  day, 
hot  sun,  cold  wind ;"  imd  Monday  the 
30th,  "chiefly  bright,  flying  clouds, 
no  rain,  and  warm*' — he  soon  finds 
himself  fairly  domiciled,  becoming  more 
familiar  with  the  Walmslcys  and  Mrs. 
Ballance,  whom  ho  sees  in  the  morn- 
ings ;  and  starting  olf  every  forenoon 
for  a  walk  along  Norton  Folgatc  and 
Bishopsgatc-street,  towards  those  (juar- 
tcrs  of  the  metro])olis  where  the  chief 
attractions  lay. 

Chatterton  lived  in  Mr.  Walmsley's 
house,  in  Shoreditch,  nine  or  ton  weeks 
in  all,  or  from  the  24th  of  April  till 
the  first  week  in  fJuly.  We  ai-e  fortu- 
nat<ily  able  to  give  a  somewhat  par- 
ticular account  of  the  economy  of  Mr. 
'Walmsloy's  family,  and  of  the  kind  of 
accommodation  which  Chatterton  had 
there,  and  the  kind  of  impression  ho 
produced  on  the  various  members  of  it 
during  his  stay.  The  Kov.  Sir  Herbert 
Croft,  already  alluded  to  as  one  who 
took  much  pains — moi*c  pains,  in  fact, 
tliau  anybody  else  from  that  time  to 
this — to  inlurm  himself  of  the  real  par- 
ticulai*s  of  Chatterton 's  lil'e,  took  the 
judicious  plan  of  hunting  out  the 
Valmsley  family  in  Shontditch  whilo 
the  memory  of  Chatterton  was  still 
fresh,  and  ascertaining  all  he  could 
iVom  them  regarding  the  habits  of  the 
singular  being  whose  brief  stay  among 
them  had  been  an  event  of  such  con- 
sequence in  the  history  of  their  humblo 
houseliold.  Tho  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  reverend  baronet's  •  •  Love 
and  Madness,"  embod^-ing  all  he  could 
gather  about  Chatterton  from  this 
suun*e  :— 

*'  Tho  roan  and  woman  where  ho  first 
lodged,  arc  still  (17H0)  living  in  the 
same  house.  lIcisaplHistonr.  They, 
and  thi'ir  uephtiw  and  niuce  (the  lattor 
about  as  old  as  Chatterton  would  bo 
now,  tho  formtT  throe  years  younger), 
and  Mrs.  Ballance,  who  lodgetl  in  the 


house  and  desired  them  to  let  Chatter- 
ton, her  relation,  live  there  also— have 
been  seen.  The  little  collected  from 
them  you  shall  have  in  their  own 
words. 

"  Mrs.  Ballance  says  he  was  as  proud 
as  Lucifer.  He  very  soon  quarrelled 
with  her  for  calling  him  '  Cousin  Tom- 
my,* and  asked  her  if  she  ever  heard  of 
a  poet's  being  called  Tommy  ;  bat  she 
assured  him  that  she  knew  nothing  <^ 
poets,  and  only  wished  he  woald  not  set 
up  for  a  gentleman.  Upon  her  recom- 
mending It  to  him  to  get  into  some  of- 
fice, when  he  had  been  in  town  two  or 
three  weeks,  he  stormed  about  the  room 
like  a  madman,  and  frightened  her  not 
a  little,  by  telling  her  that  he  hoped, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  very  soon  to 
be  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  which 
would  make  his  fortune.  He  would 
often  look  steadfastly  in  a  person's  face, 
without  speaking,  or  soemmg  to  seethe 
person  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more, 
till  it  was  quite  frightful;  daring  all 
which  timo  (sho  supposes,  from  what 
she  has  since  heard)  his  thoughts  were 
gone  about  something  else.  He  fre- 
(jucntly  declared  that  he  should  settle 
the  nation  before  ho  had  done :  but  how 
could  she  think  that  her  poor  cousin 
Tommy  was  so  great  a  man  as  she  now 
finds  ho  was  ?  His  mother  should  haTe 
written  word  of  his  greatness,  and  then, 
to  bo  sure,  sho  would  have  humoured 
the  gentleman  accordingly. 

**  Mr.  Walmsley  observed  little  in 
him,  but  that  there  was  something  man- 
ly and  pleasing  about  him,  and  that  he 
did  not  dislike  the  wenches. 

*'  Mrs.  Waluisley's  account  is,  that 
she  never  saw  any  harm  of  him — that 
ho  never  mUUsted  her,  but  was  alwavs 
very  civil  whenever  they  met  in  the 
hou'^e  by  accident ;  that  he  would  nOTer 
sutfer  the  room  in  which  housed  to  read 
and  write  to  be  swept,  because,  he  said, 
poi*ts  liali'd  brooms ;  that  she  told  him 
sho  did  not  know  any  thing  poet  folka 
wore  good  for,  but  to  sit  in  a  dirty  cap 
and  gown  in  a  earrct,  and  at  last  to  be 
starved ;  that,  during  the  nine  weeks  iia 
was  at  her  house,  he  never  stayed  ont 
after  the  family  hours  except  once^ 
when  ho  did  not  come  home  all  night. 
and  had  been,  she  heard,  poeting  a  song 
about  the  streets.  (This  night,  Mrs. 
Ballance  says,  she  knows  he  lodged  at 
a  relation's,  because  Mr.  Widmilej'B 
house  was  shut  up  when  he  cama 
homo). 

*'  The  niece  says,  for  her  part,  she  al- 
ways took  him  more  for  a  mad  lioj  than 
anything  else,  ho  would  have  such  flights 
and  vayarie*!  that,  but  for  his  face,  and 
hiT  knowledge  uf  his  age,  she  should 
never  have  thought  him  a  boy,  he  waa 
so  manly,  and  to  mueh  kimulf;  that  no 
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women  came  after  him,  nor  did  she  know 
of  any  connexion — but  still,  that  he  was 
a  sad  rake,  and  terribly  fond  of  women, 
and  would  sometimes  be  saucy  to  her ; 
that  he  ate  what  he  chose  to  have,  with 
his  relation,  Mrs.  Ballance,  who  lodged 
in  the  house ;  but  that  ho  never  touched 
meat,  and  drank  only  water,  and  seemed 
to  live  on  the  air.  .  .  The  niece  adds 
that  he  was  good-tempered  and  agree- 
able, and  obliging,  but  sadly  proud  and 
haughty  :  nothing  was  too  good  for 
him  ;  nor  was  anything  to  be  too  eood 
for  his  grandmother,  mother,  and  sister 
hereafter.  .  .  That  he  used  to  sit  up 
almost  all  ni^ht,  reading  and  writing ; 
and  that  her  orother  said  he  was  afraid 
to  lie  with  him — for,  to  be  sure,  he  was 
a  spirit,  and  never  slept  ;  for  he  never 
came  to  bed  till  it  was  morning,  and 
then,  for  what  he  saw,  never  closed  his 
eyes. 

"  The  nephew  (Chatterton's  bed-fel- 
low during  the  first  six  weeks  he  lodged 
there)  says  that,  notwithstanding  his 
pride  and  haughtiness,  it  was  impossible 
to  help  liking  him  ;  that  he  lived  chiefly 
upon  a  bit  of  bread,  or  a  tart,  and  some 
water — but  he  once  saw  him  take  a 
sheep's  tongue  out  of  his  pocket ;  that 
Chatterton,  to  his  knowledge,  never 
slept  while  they  lay  together  ;  that  he 
never  came  to  bed  till  very  late,  some- 
times three  or  four  o'clock,  and  was  al- 
wavs  awake  when  he  ( the  nephew ) 
waked,  and  got  up  at  the  same  time, 
about  five  or  six  ;  that  almost  every 
morning  the  floor  was  covered  with 
pieces  of  paper  not  so  big  as  sixpences, 
into  which  he  had  torn  what  ne  had 
been  writing  before  he  came  to  bed." 

Bating  some  coarse  spitefulness,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  in  the  recollection  of 
Chatterton's  haughty  airs,  apparent  in 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Ballance  and  the 
niece,  and  a  slight  tendency  to  the 
marvellous  apparent  in  that  of  the 
nephew  (who  was  but  a  boy  of  four- 
teen when  Chatterton  shared  the  room 
with  him),  the  above  presents,  we  be- 
lieve, a  picture  of  Chatterton  as  he  ap- 
peared in  the  narrow  Walmslev  circle, 
as  accurate  as  it  is  vivid.  Walmsley 
himself  we  rather  like.  We  fancy  him 
an  easy  sort  of  fellow,  not  troubling 
himself  much  about  domestic  matters, 
going  out  to  his  work  in  the  morning, 
and  leaving  his  lodger  to  the  some- 
what intrusive  care  of  the  women-folks. 
Afler  he  is  gone,  we  are  to  suppose, 
Chatterton  spends  the  morning  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  while  Mrs.  Walmsley, 
Mrs.  Ballance,  and  the  niece  arc  slat- 
terning about  the  house;  and  generally. 


as  the  forenoon  advances,  he  goes  out 
for  his  walk  towards  the  places  of  Lon- 
don resort.  Along  Norton  Folgate, 
and  Bishopsgate- street,  passing  crowds 
of  people  and  hackney-coaches,  and 
glancing  with  the  eye  of  an  antiqua- 
rian and  a  connotssettr  in  old  architec- 
ture at  such  buildings  of  antique  as* 
pect  as  were,  and  are  conspicuous  in 
that  thoroughfare — the  old  church  of 
St.  Helen's,  the  old  church  of  St. 
Ethelburga,  and  that  much-admired 
remnant  of  the  civic  architecture  of 
the  fifleenth  century,  Crosby  Hall,  or 
Crosby  Place,  mentioned  in  Shaks- 
peare's  Richard  III.  — let  the  metropoli- 
tan reader  distinctly  figure  this  as  the 
usual  direction  followed  by  Chatterton 
in  his  walks  from  Mr.  Walmsley's,  in 
Shoreditch.  Beyond  that,  his  wander- 
ings may  be  various;  frequently,  of 
course,  along  the  main  line  of  Corn- 
hill,  past  the  Bank,  as  it  then  was,  and 
the  then  new  Mansion  House,  into 
Cheapside ;  thence  slowly  along  the 
purlieus  of  St.  Paul's,  with  a  peculiar 
lingering  among  the  book-shops  of 
Patemoster-row ;  and  farther,  down 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  up  Fleet-street,  to- 
wards Temple-bar  and  the  Strand. 
Visits  to  Mr.  Edmund's,  in  Shoe-lane ; 
to  Mr.  Fell,  in  his  sanctum,  wherever 
it  was;  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  printer's, 
at  St.  John's-gate ;  and,  possibly,  once 
or  twice  to  Dodsley's,  in  Pall  Mall, 
were,  we  may  be  sure,  not  neglected ; 
and  in  achieving  his  transits  from  one 
place  to  another,  Chatterton,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  may  have  been  guilty  of  the 
egregious  folly  of  attempting  short 
cuts,  and  so  may  have  bewildered  him- 
self among  mazes  of  mean  streets, 
proving  their  populousness  by  swarms 
of  children,  yet  never  to  be  seen  by 
him,  or  by  anybody  else,  more  than 
once. 

Oh  1  the  weariness  of  these  aimless 
walks  of  a  young  literary  adventurer, 
without  a  purse  or  a  friend,  in  the 
streets  of  Loudon  I  The  perpetual  and 
anxious  thought  within,  whicn  scarcely 
any  street-distraction  can  amuse;  the 
listlessness  with  which,  on  coming  to 
the  parting  of  two  ways,  one  suffers 
the  least  accident  to  determine  which 
way  one  will  take,  both  being  indiffer- 
ent ;  the  vain  castle-building  in  san- 
guine moments,  when  thousands  of 
pounds  seem  possible  and  near;  the 
utter  prostration  of  spirit  at  other  mo- 
ments, when  one  inspects  the  shiver- 
ing beggar  that  passes  with  new  inte. 
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rest,  as  bnt  another  form  of  one's  self, 
and  when  every  glimpse  of  a  damp, 
grassless  chiirohyard  throupjh  a  railing 
acts  as  a  horrible  premonition  of  what 
may  be  the  end ;  the  curious  and  habi- 
tual examination  of  physiognomies  met 
as  one  goes  along  ;  the  occasional  ma- 
gic  of  a  bright  eye,  or  a  lovely  form, 
shooting  a  pang  through  the  heart,  and 
calling  up,  it  may  be,  the  image  of  a 
peerless  one  distant,  denied,  but  un- 
lorgotton,  till  the  soul  melts  in  \Qry 
tenderness,  and  all  the  past  is  around 
one  again  ;  the  sudden  start  from  such 
a  mood,  the  flush,  the  clenched  hand, 
the  set  teeth,  the  resolve,  the  manly 
hope,  the  dream  of  a  home  quiet,  and 
blest  after  all  with  one  sweet  presence ; 
and  then,  after  that,  the  more  com- 
posed gait,  and  the  saunter  towards 
the  spots  one  prefers,  till  the  waning 
dav,  or  the  need  to  work  and  eat, 
bnngs  one  back  fatigued  to  the  lonely 
room.  And  so  from  <lay  to  tlay  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  process.  Ah, 
London,  London  1  thou  (M>r|)etual  homo 
of  a  shiiUn';  nndtitude,  how  many  a 
soul  is  there  nr)t  within  thee  at  this 
hour,  who,  listening  to  that  peculiar 
roar  of  thine,  which  shows  the  <'on- 
course  of  myriads  in  thee,  all  co-ope- 
ratinjr  for  tlieir  ends,  and  vet  feeling 
excluded,  like  an  unclaimed  atom, 
from  the  midst  of  thy  bustle,  might 
cry  aloud  to  thee,  and  say,  "  I,  too, 
ain  strong ;  I  am  young ;  I  am  will- 
ing ;  I  can  <lo  something ;  leave  mo 
not  out;  attend  to  me;  make  room 
for  mi' ;  devise  the  means  of  absorb- 
ing me,  and  such  as  me,  within  thy 
just  activity  ;  and  defer  not  till  I  and 
thcY  make  thee  hearken  with  our 
shrieks !"  l?ut  Lond(m  rolls  on  ;  an<l 
men,youngandold,  do  demand  imiK>s- 
ble  things !  If  it  defies  us  to  make 
the  medium  without  conform,  some 
power  is  at  least  left,  to  shape  and 
nile  the  spirit  within  I 

Chatterton,  we  Ix'lieve,  came  to  Tjon- 
don  with  as  j>ractical  and  ivsolute  a 
spirit  as  any  liteniry  adventun»r  before 
or  >inee.  His  exciU^ment,  with  his 
change  of  j>osition,  his  confidence  in 
1iein<r  able  to  in:ike  his  wav,  and  his 
activity  in  availing  himsi'lf  of  every 
means  of  doing  so,  seem  to  have  been 
n'ally  prodigious.  Hence,  probably, 
his  first  walks  in  London  were  as  little 
listless  as  wjts  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances.    Instead  of  idle  and  aimless 


saunterings,  such  as  we  have  described, 
many  of  his  London  walks  during  the 
first  week  or  two  of  his  stay  at  Shore- 
ditch  must  have  l>een  direct  \is\is  from 
spot  to  spot,  and  from  person  to  per- 
son, w^ith  a  view  to  business.  By  no 
means  dillident  or  bashful,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  perfectly  heart-whole 
as  reganled  all  the  liristol  beauties  he 
had  left,  he  probably  wasted  less  time 
than  many  others  with  less  genius 
would  have  wasted,  in  useless  regrets^ 
and  pointless  reveries.  Brisk  walks 
to  St.  John's-gate,  to  see  Hamilton,  or 
to  Shoe-lane,  to  have  a  talk  with  Ed- 
munds, were  probably  as  frequent  with 
him  as  indolent  colloquies  with  lum. 
self. 

His  courage  seems  to  have  borne 
him  up  woiulerfully ;  and,  compared 
with  his  position  at  Bristol  as  the  mi- 
scrable  <lrudge  of  a  lawyer's  oflice,  his 

E resent  life  as  a  free  literary  rover  in 
rondon  ap])eared  to  him,  doubtless, 
all  but  ])aradisaic.  To  work  in  the 
morning  in  his  lodging  in  Shoreditch, 
with  sometimes  a  saucy  word  for  his 
landlady's  niece,  though  not  so  saucy 
by  half  as  the  slut  would  have  liked ; 
then  to  go  out  to  make  calls,  and  see 
sights  in  various  quarters,  buying  a 
tart  at  a  pastr}'-cooK*s  for  his  dinner, 
spending  a  shilling,  or,  perhaps,  two, 
in  other  little  indulgenc(*s,  and  quite 
alive  always  to  the  distraction  of  a 
pretty  face  wherever  he  chanced  to  be  ; 
th(.>n  to  come  home  again  at  an  earlier 
or  a  later  hour,  and  to  sit  up  half  the 
night  ^vriting  and  tearing  paners, 
greatly  to  the  bewildumicnt  and  sjarm 
of  that  very  ill-used  boy.  Master 
\Valinsli>y,  wlio  lost,  we  dare  say,  half 
his  natural  allowance  of  sleep  in  watch- 
ing his  movements  from  beneath  the 
blankets: — here  was  happiness,  here 
was  liberty,  here  was  a  set  of  condi- 
tions in  which  to  commence  the  pro- 
cess of  setting  fire  to  the  Thames  I  So, 
at  least,  it  secMneil  to  Chatterton  him- 
8(>lf  during  his  first  fortnight  in  Lon- 
don ;  fi>r  when  Mrs.  Ballanoe,  at  the 
end  of  that  perloil,  ventured  to  sug- 
gi>st  that  he  sliould  try  to  get  into  some 
otfict*,  we  have  seen  what  thanks  the 
poor  woman  got.  To  be  sure,  had 
Airs.  Chatterton  sent  herwonl  before- 
hand what  a  great  man  Cousin  Tom- 
my was,  she  would  have  humoured  the 
gentleman  accordingly  1  Bnt  how  was 
she  to  know  ?    Ah  1  how,  indeed  ? 
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In  coming  to  London  Chatterton,  of 
course,  came  into  the  midst  of  all  the 
politics  and  current  talk  of  the  day. 
Bristol,  indeed,  as  a  bustling  and  mer. 
can  tile  place,  had  had  its  share  of  inte- 
rest in  the  general  ongoings  of  the 
nation;  and  regularly,  as  the  coach 
had  brought  down  the  last  new  ma- 
terials  of  gossip  from  London,  the  poli- 
ticians of  Bristol  had  gone  through  the 
budget,  and  given  the  Bristol  imprima* 
tur  or  the  reverse  to  the  opinions  pro- 
nounced by  the  metropolitan  authori- 
ties. Sometimes,  too,  Bristol,  from 
its  western  position  and  its  extensive 
shipping  connexions,  mio;ht  have  the 
start  even  of  London  in  a  oit  of  Ameri- 
can news.  On  the  whole,  however, 
going  from  Bristol  to  London  was,  as 
regarded  opportunities  of  insight  into 
the  things  of  the  day,  like  going  from 
darkness  into  light,  from  the  suburbs 
to  the  centre,  from  the  shilling  gallery 
to  the  pit-stalls.  Let  us  see  what  were 
the  pieces  (small  enough  they  seem 
now),  in  course  of  performance  on 
the  stage  of  British  life  eighty  years 
ago,  when  Chatterton  had  thus  just 
shifted  his  place  in  the  theatre ;  in  other 
words,  what  were  the  topics  which 
afforded  matter  of  talk  to  that  insatia- 
ble gossip,  the  town,  towards  the  end 
of  April  and  during  the  whole  of  May, 
1770. 

First,  then,  and  monopolising  nearly 
the  whole  ground  of  the  domestic  poli- 
tics of  the  time,  was  the  everlasting 
case  of  Wilkes  and  liberty,  begun 
seven  years  before,  when  Chatterton 
was  a  boy  at  Colston's  school,  but  still 
apparently  far  from  a  conclusion. 
There  had  been  a  change,  however, 
in  the  relative  situations  of  the  parties 
in  this  case. 

Among  the  most  earnest  defenders 
of  Wilkes,  and  advocates  of  the  right 
of  free  election,  which  they  considered 
unconstitution^ly  violated  in  his  case, 
were  the  authorities  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London,  then  under  the 
mayoralty  of  the  celebrated  Beckford. 
With  other  corporations  and  public 
bodies,  they  had  sent  in  petitions  to 
the  King  on  the  subject.  These 
petitions  having  been  ungraciously  re- 
ceived, Beckford  and  ms  colleagues 
had  had  the  boldness  to  wait  on  the 
King  (March  Uth),  and  address  a 


personal  remonstrance  to  him.     The 
King's  reply  was  as  follows :— i 

*'  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  receive 
the  requests  and  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  my  subjects  ;  but  it  gives  me 
great  concern  to  find  that  any  of  them 
should  have  been  so  far  misled  as  to 
offer  me  an  address  and  remonstrance, 
the  contents  of  which  1  cannot  but  con- 
sider as  disrespecful  to  me,  injurious  to 
my  parliament,  and  irreconcileable  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution.** 

Having  read  this  speech  the  King 
cave  the  Lord  Mayor  and  others  of  the 
deputation  his  hand  to  kiss;  after 
which,  as  they  were  withdrawing,  he 
turned  round  to  his  courtiers  and  burst 
out  a-laughing.  "  Nero  fiddled  whibt 
Rome  was  burning,"  was  the  grandilo- 
quent remark  of  Parson  Home  on  the 
occasion ;  and,  though  this  was  a  little 
too  strong,  it  is  certain  that  the  city- 
people  were  very  angry.  So,  out  of 
reveujje,  and  partly  as  a  compensation 
to  WSkes  for  his  exclusion  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  made  Wilkes 
an  alderman.  The  patriot  had  hardly 
been  out  of  prison  a  week  when,  on 
24th  of  April,  the  day  on  which  Chat- 
terton left  Bristol,  he  was  sworn  in  as 
alderman  for  the  ward  of  Farringdon 
Without,  and  received  a  magnificent 
banquet  on  the  occasion.  This  acces- 
sion of  Wilkes  to  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London,  was  not  only  a 
kind  of  defiance  to  the  court  and  the 
ruling  party  ;  it  was  also  intended  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  city  to  annoy 
these  enemies  in  future.  With  such 
a  man  as  Beckford  as  mayor,  and  with 
Buch  men  as  Wilkes,  Sawbridge,  Towns- 
hend,  and  Crosby,  on  the  bench  of 
aldermen — all  popular  men  and  of 
strong  libeml  opinions— what  might 
the  corporation  not  do  ? 

The  same  part  which  was  being 
acted  in  the  city  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
Beckford  and  hb  cofieagues,  was  acted, 
within  the  more  important  sphere  of 
parliament,  by  the  opposition  in  both 
nouses.  The  parliament  of  that  session 
had  been  opened  on  the  9th  of  January, 
and  it  was  to  be  prorogued  on  the  1 9th 
of  May.  The  case  of  Wilkes  had  been 
before  it  from  the  first  to  last,  so  that  it 
had  discussed  little  else.  Uniting  in  this 
case,  and  making  it  the  ground  of  a 
common  antagonism  to  the  court  and 
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the  ministry,  the  various  elements  of 
the  opposition  had  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  powerful  phalanx,  the 
leaders  of  which,  in  the  one  house, 
were  Lord  Chatham,  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  the  Dukos  of  Richmond, 
Portland,  and  Devonshire,  and  Lords 
Shelburne  and  Temple ;  and  in  the 
other  house  Edmund  Burke»  Colonel 
Barre,  George  Grenville,  and  others. 
It  was  Wilkes,  Wilkes,  with  these 
men  every  day  of  the  session ;  when- 
ever, in  short,  they  wished  to  have  a 
wrestling-match  with  the  ministers. 
Thus,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, Chatham  had  made  a  motion  on 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
which  occasion,  to  the  surprihc  of 
cverj'body,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cam- 
den secctled  from  his  colleagues,  and 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  their 
policy.  He  was  forthwith  deprived  of 
the  seals,  and  the  Lord  Chancellorship 
went  a-begging.  Then  followed,  as 
we  know,  the  resi^ation  of  the  pre- 
miership bv  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and 
the  formation  of  a  second  edition  of  the 
same  Cabinet  under  Lord  North.  It 
was  in  this  unpopular  North  adminis- 
tration of  1770  that  young  Charles 
Fox,  then  the  greatest  rake  and  gam- 
bler about  town,  first  took  office  as  a 
junior  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  and  the 
earliest  parliamentar}'  displays  of  this 
future  chief  of  the  Whig  statesmen 
were  in  the  cause  of  that  very  policy 
to  the  denunciation  and  destruction  of 
which  he  afterwards  devoted  his  re- 
markable life.  Many  were  the  gibes 
against  this  young  orator  of  the  North 
party,  whose  abilities  were  already 
recognised,  and  whose  swarthy  com- 
plexion and  premature  corpulence  (he 
was  only  twenty-one  when  the  wits 
nicknamed  him  Ni^er  Fox  the  fat), 
made  him  a  good  outt  for  personal 
attacks ;  and  a  caricature  of  the  day 
is  still  extant  with  the  title  of  *Hhe 
Death  of  the  Foxes,"  in  which  Lord 
Holland  as  the  old  fox,  and  his  son 
Charles  as  the  young  one,  are  repre- 
sented hanging  from  a  gallows  while 
Farmer  Biul  and  his  wife  are  rejoicing 
over  their  emancipated  poultry.  Fox 
was,  of  course,  no  friend  to  AVilkes, 
and,  in  the  lower  house,  it  devolved 
on  him  to  resist  the  motions  of  Burke 
and  Barrc  in  connexion  with  Wilkes's 
case.  It  was  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
however,  that  the  agitation  on  that 
case  was  chiefly  kept  up.  Among  the 
nost  decisive  measures  of  the  oppo- 


sition was  a  renewed  motion  of  Cbai- 
ham*s  in  that  house  on  the  1  st  of  May — 
that  is,  some  days  after  Wilkes's  reloue 
and  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  alders 
man — "  to  repeal  and  rescind  the  reso. 
lutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
regard  to  the  expulsion  and  incapa- 
citation of  Mr.  Wilkes.*'  There  was 
a  stormy  debate*  in  which  the  prino- 
pal  si)e{ucer8  were*  on  the  one  side,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond*  Lord  Cbatham, 
Lord  L}'ttleton,  Lord  Camden*  Lord 
Shelburne,  and  Lord  Stanhope:  and 
on  the  other,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord 
Denbigh,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  £ff- 
mont,  I^rd  Fomfret,  Lord  Weymoath, 
and  I^rd  Gower.  The  motion  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  eighty-niiie  against 
forty.three  votes.  Judging  from  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  LondM 
JEvening  News  of  May  the  8th,  the  ex- 
citement in  town  on  the  week  follow- 
ing this  motion  must  have  been  even 
greater  than  usual  :— 

"  Tuesday t  May  Sth, — Yesterday  a 
great  number  of  people  assembled  on 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  avenues  adjoimng,  in  consequence 
of  a  report  which  had  been  spread  that 
Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes  intended  to  go 
thither  that  day  to  claim  a  seat.  The 
crowd  was'so  great  that  members  were 
hindered  from  passing  and  repassing ; 
whereupon  the  gallery  was  ordered  to 
be  locked  and  the  lobby  to  be  cleared. 
But  Mr.  Wilkes  did  not  go  to  the 
house.** 

As  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
19th  of  May,  there  was  an  end,  for 
that  season,  to  all  parliamentazy  du» 
cussion  of  the  case  of  Wilkes ;  mem- 
bers, to  use  the  words  of  Junius*  "  re- 
tured  into  summer  quarters  to  rest 
from  the  disgraceM  labours  of  the 
campaign  "  (poor  members  of  parlia^ 
ment  now-a-days  have  to  drudoe*  in  the 
hot  weather,  for  three  months  imiger}  | 
and  Wilkes  had  to  be  content  with  sit- 
ting on  the  bench  as  an  aldermuip  and 
cruising,  along  with  Beckford*  Saw- 
bndge,  and  the  rest  of  the  oitv-folks,  a 
new  deputation  to  gall  the  Sang.  One 
of  the  most  famous  incidents  of  the 
da^  was  the  interview  of  this  dcpa- 
tation  with  the  King  on  theSSra  of 
May,  an  interview  which  was  not  pro- 
cured without  difficulty.  The  dqra. 
tation  having  been  introduced  into  the 
royal  presence*  the  Lord  Mayor,  Beck- 
ford,  read  an  "  humble  remonstrance  " 
to  his  majesty — ^with  as  much  apioe  in 
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it,  however,  as  the  form  of  such  docu- 
ments allowed — on  the  decisive  terms 
in  which  he  had  been  pleased  to  cha- 
racterise their  address  and  petition  of 
the  14th  of  March.     The  Kins  was 
implored  to  "  break  through  all  the 
secret  and  visible  machinations  to  which 
the  city  of  London  had  owed  its  late 
severe  repulse,"  and  to  **  disclaim  the 
malignant     and    pernicious    advice" 
which  had  induced  him  to  meet  the 
former  deputation  with  so  sharp  an 
answer ;   ''an  advice  of  most  danger, 
ous    tendency,   inasmuch  as  thereby 
the  exercise  of  the  clearest  rights  of 
the  subject,  namely,  to  petition  the 
King  for  redress  of  ^evances,  to  com- 
plain of  the  violation  of  the  freedom 
of  election,  to    pray    dissolution    of 
parliament,  to  pomt  out  malpractices 
m  administration,  and  to  urge  the  re- 
moval of  evil  ministers,  hath,  by  the 
generality  of  one  compendious  word, 
been  indiscriminately    checked    with 
reprimand."    No  sooner  had  the  King 
heard  this  than,  facing  Beckford  in  a 
way  to  show  his  natural  obstinacy,  he 
read  the  following  answer  :^- 

"  I  should  have  been  wanting  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  to  myself,  if  Ihad  not 
expressed  my  dissatisfaction  at  the  late 
address.  My  sentiments  on  that  sub- 
ject continue  the  same ;  and  I  should 
ill  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  Father 
of  my  people,  if  I  should  suffer  myself  to 
be  prevailed  upon  to  make  such  an  use 
of  my  prerogative  as  I  cannot  but  think 
inconsistent  with  the  interest,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom." 

Whereupon  fieckford,  excited  be- 
yond all  regard  for  the  usual  formali- 
ties of  royiu  audiences,  burst  forth  in 
an  extempore  speech  :— 

"  Most  gracious  sovereign,  will  your 
Majesty  be  pleased  so  far  to  condescend 
as  to  permit  the  mayor  of  your  loyal 
city  of  London  to  declare  in  your  royal 
presence,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
now  much  the  bare  apprehension  of  your 
Majesty's  displeasure  would  at  all  times 
affect  their  minds.  The  declaration  of 
that  displeasure  has  already  filled  them 
with  inexpressible  anxiety,  and  with  the 
deepest  affliction.  Permit  me,  sire,  to 
assure  your  Migesty,  that  your  Majes- 
ty has  not,  in  all  your  dominions,  any 
subjects  more  faithful,  more  dutiful,  or 
more  a£tectionate  to  your  Majesty's  per- 
son and  family,  or  more  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  true  honour  and  dignity 
of  your  crown. 

"  We  do,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
humility  and  submission,  most  earnestly 
supplicate  your  Majesty  that  you  will  not 
dismiss  us  from  your  presence  without 
expressing  a  more  favourable  opinion  of 
your  feuthful  citizens,  and  withoot  some 
comfort,  without  some  prospect  at  least 
of  redress. 

*'  Permit  me,  sire,  farther  to  observe, 
that  whoever  has  already  dared,  or  shall 
hereafter  endeavour,  by  false  insinua- 
tions and  suggestions,  to  alienate  your 
Majesty's  affections  from  your  loyal  sub- 
jects in  p;enera1,  and  from  the  citv  of 
London  in  particular,'  and  to  withdraw 
your  confidence  in,  and  regard  for  your 
people,  is  an  enemy  to  your  Majesty's 
person  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy 
constitution,  as  it  was  established  at 
the  glorious  Revolution." 

This  bold  harangue,  so  contrary  to 
all  rules  of  etiquette,  produced  a  kind 
of  consternation  among  the  courtiers ; 
the  Kin^,  who  had  been,  as  it  were, 
trapped  mto  hearing  it  by  the  surprise 
of  tne  moment,  resented  it  as  an  in- 
sult ;  and  the  deputation  retired  with 
the  consciousness  that  the  breach  be- 
tween the  citv  of  London  and  the  King 
bad  been  made  wider  than  ever.  Beck- 
ford,  however,  gained  great  credit  by 
his  conduct ;  the  speech  that  he  had 
made  to  the  King  was  in  everybody's 
lips ;  and,  for  the  time,  he  rose  almost 
to  as  high  a  station  of  popularity  as 
Wilkes. 

While  the  case  of  Wilkes,  with  the 
numerous  Questions  that  had  ^rown 
out  of  it,  tnus  formed  the  chief  mat- 
ter of  controversy  in  the  politics  of 
the  day,  there  was  another  question 
fraught,  as  the  issue  proved,  with  still 
more  remarkable  consec[uences,  which, 
afler  having  been  a  topic  of  occasional 
discussion  for  several  years,  be^an, 
about  the  time  of  Chatterton's  arrival 
in  London,  to  assume  a  more  pressing 
and  public  aspect.  This  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disaffection  of  the  Ameri- 
can  colonies. 

In  the  year  1764-5,  as  all  readers  of 
American  history  know,  the  Parlia- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  gave  the  first 
deadly  shock  to  the  alliance  of  the 
American  colonies  to  the  British  crown, 
by  decreeing  the  imposition  on  these 
colonies  of  a  general  stamp  tax,  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue.  The  colonies, 
severally  and  conjointly,  had  protested 
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and  petitioneil  against  this  actofau- 
thonty;  in   17G7  the  stamp  tax  had 
been  exchanged  for  a  duty  on  papoi'^ 
glass,  painters' coloarsy  and  teas.  This, 
however,  had  not  satisfied  the  Ameri- 
cans,  and  from  year  to  year  the  topic 
had  been  brought  up  in  Parliament, 
along  with  that  of  AVilkes,  the  ^liti- 
cians  and  writers  who  took  the  side  of 
Wilkes    generally  also   symiiathising 
with  the  resistance  of  the  American 
colonists    to  the  homo  government; 
while  tlie  Court  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  opposed  Wilkes,  were  also 
ca^r  for  maintaining  the  prerogative  of 
Bntuin  over  the  colonies.    Thin^  had 
come  to  that  pass  that  many  :direwd 
persons  foresaw  a  war  with  the  colo- 
nies, and  proi)hesied  their  separation 
from  the  mother-country.     It  was  the 
fear  of  this  result  that  prompted  the 
administration  of  Lord  North,  imme- 
diately ailer  its  accession,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1770,  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
Act  of  17(i7  as  imposed  duties  on  glass, 
paper,  and  painters*  colours,  retaming 
only  the  duty  on  tea.     As,  by  such  an 
arrangement,  the  obnoxious />riii6i/>2e, 
to  which  the  Americans  were  repug- 
nant, was  still  maintained  and  asserted, 
there  was  little  doubt  that  it  would  prove 
of  no  avail.     But  before  news  could  ar« 
rive  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  received  it,  a  piece  of  intel- 
ligcnce  crosse<l  the  Atlantic  which  in- 
creasetl  the  bitterness  of  the  ministerial 
feeling  against  the  intractiblo  folks  on 
thi!  other  side  of  the  water.     On  the 
2(3tli  of  April,  Chatterton's  fir.st  day  in 
London,  there  appeared  in  the  London 
evening  pai>cr8  paragraphs  conveying 
Uie  news  of  a  serious  not  which  had 
occurretl  in  the  strci'ts  of  Boston  on 
the  13th  of  March.     The  riot  had  ori- 
ginated  in  a  quarrel  Ixttween  some  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  been  quartered 
in  the  town  greatly  against  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  men  at  a 
roi>e  manufactur}',  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
Gray.     The  i>eople  of  Boston,  highly 
incensed  against  the  military,  botli  on 
acoouiit  of  their  insolent  behaviour, 
and  lx.*cause  tlii'y  had  been  sent  among 
them  to  enforce  the  odious  Tax  Act, 
took  jmrt  with  the  rope  makers.  There 
was  a  violent  disturbance  of  the  peace ; 
the  troops  fired  on  the   ]XK>ple,   and 
M>me  uiiuilcnding  person >  were  killed : 
the  whole  town  rose,  and  to  prevent 
still  worse  results,  the  iiiilitiiry  com- 
mander hail  to  withdraw  the  soldiers 
10  somu  ditftODco.  "  Had  they  not  been 


withdrawn,'*  said  a  private  letter  from 
Boston,  which  appeared  in  the  Larndtm 
Morning  Post,  "  the  Bostonians  would 
have  set  fire  to  their  beacon,  a  tar  bar- 
rel  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  mast,  on  a 
high  hill,  and  raised  the  countiy  for 
eighty  niiles  round." 

Such  was  the  news  which  the  Ameri- 
can post  brought  London  on  the  day 
when  Chatterton  began  his  rendence 
in  Shoreditch.  For  a  week,  or  moro^ 
the  town  was  full  of  it,  the  Wilkaa 
party  rejoicing  over  it  as  a  new  embar. 
rassmont  to  imnisters,  and  the  minis- 
ters tliomselves  not  Jmowing  very  well 
what  to  say  or  think  about  it.  From 
that  time  a  war  with  the  colonies  seem- 
ed a  probable  event. 

Li  addition  to  the  protracted  Wilkei 
controversy,  and  to  this  matter  of  the 
Boston  riol^  and  its  connexion  with 
colonial  policy,  there  were,  of  ooursa^ 
a  variety  of  minor  incidents  of  more  or 
less  interest,  afTordine  materials  fior 
gossip  to  the  town  dunng  tlMS  first  five 
or  six  weeks  of  Chatterton*s  sojoom 
in  it.  At  that  time,  as  in  this^  there 
were  balls,  horse  races,  theatrical  per- 
formances, murders,  robboies,  mar- 
riages in  high  tife,  fires,  &c.,  &o.f  all 
duly  announced  in  the  puUio  papen^ 
and  all  excellent  as  pabuhim  rar  the 
conversation  of  the  idle  and  the  en- 
rious.  By  way  of  sample,  and  that 
our  readers  may  the  more  easilrfill 
out  the  picture  for  themselves^^re 
sliall  string  together  a  few  of  those  d^ 
fuiict  miiiutia',  as  we  gather  them  quita 
miscellaneously  from  the  columns  ofUie 
contemporary  newspapers  :-* 

H'edmesday,  AptU  25  (day  of  Chatter- 
ton's  arrival  in  London^. — "  Rsmtlsgh 
House  will  bo  opened  this  evening  wUh 
tho  usual  entertainments.  Admittance^ 
2s.  Ud.  each  person ;  coffee  and  tea  in- 
cluded. The  house  will  eontinne  to  be 
open  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays  till  farther  notice.  N.B_TheM 
will  be  an  armed  guard  on  horsebaek  to 

fiatrol  the  roads." — AdMrHttmeni  im  Pab- 
ic  Advertiser  of  that  day. 

Same  evmimg,  —  At  Dmry-Iane,  the 
following  peribrmances:— 2%«  CfauAm 
tine  Mnrriagt,  Lord  Ogleby,  by  Mr.  Dib- 
din  ;  Miss  Sterling,  by  Miss  rope.  Af- 
ter which.  The  Padlock,  a  mosical  pleeeii 
Benefit  of  Mr.  Dibdin. 

Same  day,— A  levee  at  St.  Janeii^ 
Thuraday,     AprU    26     (Chattertoa's 
tirRt  day  in  London,  and  day  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  news  of  the  Boston  riot).-. 
A  masquerade  at  the  Opera  Uoose^  girea 
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by  the  club  at  Arthur's ;  present  more 
than  1200  nobility,  ambassadorsr,  &o. 

Same  day,  —  A  bill  of  indictment 
found  at  Hick's  Hall  against  the  author 
or  editor  of  the  WhUptrer^  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  anti-ministerial  periodic 
cals.  Warrant  for  his  apprehension  is- 
sued on  the  28th. 

Same  evening, — At  Drury-lane,  The 
Beggar*s  Opera^  with  The  Minor.  Mr. 
Bannister's  benefit. 

Monday  Jpril  30  (fifth  day  of  Chat- 
terton  in  London). — At  Covent-garden, 
Addison's  tragedy  of  Cato  revived,  with 
The  Rape  of  Proserpine, 

Wednesday,  May  2  (Chatterton  a  week 
in  London) At  Drury-lane,  Ham- 
let— the  part  of  Hamlet  by  Garrick  ; 
after  which,  Queen  Mab,  Benefit  night 
of  Signor  Grimaldi,  Mr.  Messenk,  and 
Signor  Giorgi. 

Monday,  May  7  (the  day  on  which,  as 
above  stated,  a  crowd  gathered  at  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
false  idea  that  Wilkes  was  to  go  to  the 
House  and  claim  his  seat). — **  Rumour 
that  a  lady  of  high  quality  would  appear 
that  evening  at  the  Soho  Masquerade  in 
the  character  of  an  Indian  princess,  most 
superbly  dressed,  and  with  pearls  and 
diamonds  to  the  price  of  £100,000 ;  her 
train  to  be  supported  by  three  black 
vouno^  female  staves,  and  a  canopy  to 
be  held  over  her  head  b v  two  black  male 
slaves.     To  be  a  fine  sight.** 

Wednesday,  May  16. — **  Thirteen  con- 
victs executed  together  at  Tyburn,  oon- 
veved  in  five  carts ;  mostly  boys,  the 
eldest  not  being  more  than  twenty-two 
yeA>s  of  age.  Some  of  them  were 
greatly  affected,  others  appeared  hard- 
ened." 

Saturday,  May  19. — Parliament  pro- 
rogued, as  stated  above. 

Wednesday,  May  23. — The  famous  in- 
terview of  the  City  deputation  with  the 
King,  at  which  Beckford  made  the 
speech  quoted  above. 

Saturday,  May  25. — Drury-lane  Thea- 
tre closed  for  the  season. 

Monday,  May  27.  —  Covent-garden 
Theatre  closed  for  the  season. 

Same  day. — **  At  two  o'clock,  A.M.,  a 
fire  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Fry,  paper-stainers,  Holborn-hill,  near 
the  end  of  Shoe-lane;  four  persons 
burnt  to  death.** 

Tuesday,  Afay  28.— -One  of  "Junius*s" 
letters  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  contain- 
ing a  view  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  a  cutting  criticism  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers  during  the  session  just 
closed.  Only  two  acknowledged  letters 
of  ''Junius**  appeared  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Chatterton's  residence  in  Lon- 
don, and  this  was  one  of  them. 

Thursday,  May  30. — "  News  arrived 
that  a  French  East    India  ship   had 


reached  Toulon,  bringing  word  of  a 
dreadful  earthquake  at  St.  Helena, 
which  had  entirely  sunk  the  island  in 
the  sea." — Gentleman's  Magazine, 

Friday,  May  31. — Foundation  stone  of 
Newgate  prison  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
Beckford. 

All  April  and  May, — Advertisements 
of  goods,  sales,  quack  medicines,  and 
new  books  in  the  newspapers ;  also  pa- 
ragraphs innumerable  on  the  case  of 
Matthew  and  Patrick  Kennedy,  two 
brothers,  tried  and  condemned  to  death 
for  the  murder  of  John  Bigby,  a  watch- 
man, but  who  had  obtained  a  free  par- 
don through  the  influence  of  their  sister, 
Miss  Kennedy,  a  celebrated  woman  of 
the  town,  on  intimate  relations  with 
several  men  high  at  court.  An  appeal 
was  laid  against  this  settlement  of  the 
matter,  and  a  new  trial  appointed,  much 
to  the  gratification  of  the  anti-court 
partv ;  but  Bigby's  widow  having  got 
£350  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  the  trial 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  brothers 
escaped. 

It  was  into  the  midst  of  such  inci- 
dents as  these,  episodic  as  they  were 
to  the  two  great  topics  of  Wilkes  and 
the  Constitution,  and  the  growing  dis. 
affection  of  the  American  colonies, 
that  Chatterton  transferred  himself 
by  his  removal  from  Bristol  to  London. 
With  some  of  the  little  incidents  men- 
tioned he  may  even  have  come  into  di- 
rect personal  contact.  If  he  did  not 
go  to  see  Addison's  tragedy  of  Cato 
at  Covent-garden  on  the  30th  of  April, 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  missed  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  Garrick  in  Hamlet 
at  Drury-lane  on  the  2nd  of  May. 
I£  the  "  fine  sight"  of  the  lady  of  high 
quality  with  the  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  jewels  about  her, 
and  the  three  young  negresses  sup- 
porting her  train,  did  not  tempt  him 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Soho  Masauerade 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  formed 
one  of  the  crowd  that  gathered  round 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  evening  on  the  false  expectation 
of  seeing  Wilkes  come  to  make  a  row 
and  get  nimself  committed  to  custody 
by  the  speaker.  Even  at  the  distance 
of  Shoreditch  the  rumour  of  the  thir- 
teen boys  hanged  at  Tyburn  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  May  must  have 
reached  him ;  for  common  as  hangings 
were  then,  such  an  occurrence  was 
sufficiently  unusual  to  make  some  com. 
motion  through  all  London.  The  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament  on  the  19th  of 
the  same  month  would  be  a  matter  to 
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interest  him,  much  more  the  royal  au- 
dience given  to  the  City  dcputiition 
on  the  23rd,  and  Beckford's  famous 
speech.  Shoe-lane  being  one  of  his 
haunts,  the  charred  ruins  of  the  pre- 
mises of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Fry  may 
ver)'  possibly  have  attracted  his  notice 
on  the  28th  or  29th  of  May  as  he  pass- 
ed along  Holborn  ;  and  a  daily  fre- 
quenter as  he  was  of  the  coilee-huuscs 
where  the  newspapers  were  to  })e  seen, 
he  is  sure  to  have  been  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  ea"[cr  readers  of  the 


Public  Advertiser  containing  Junius'a 
powerful  letter  of  May  the  28th. 

Kor  is  all  this  mere  conjecture.  Not 
only  do  we  know  it  as  a  fact  that  it 
was  part  of  Chatterton's  ambition  in 
coming  to  Liondon  to  work  himself  into 
connexion  with  the  prominent  men  and 
interests  of  the  day,  and  above  all  with 
the  notable  personages  of  the  Wilkes 
party ;  wo  also  know  it  as  a  fact  that» 
to  some  small  extent  at  least,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  Tlie  evidence  of  this 
we  shall  produce  in  the  next  chapter. 


CUAPTEU  in. 


•  KTTIXO     THE     THAIIBS     Olf     FIBB. 


Chatterton's  London  life,  as  some 
of  our  readers  must  be  aware,  forms 
the  subject  of  a  brief  romance  from 
the  \ic\\  of  Alfred  de  Vigny.  In  that 
writer's  pleasing  volume  of  fiction,  en- 
titled •'Stello,"  Chatterton  is  intro- 
duced as  the  real  hero  in  the  story  of 
the  so-called  Kitty  Bell.  Kitty  Bell 
is  a  young  married  woman  who  keeps 
a  pastry-cook's  shop  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Her  cakes  and  confections  are  cele- 
brated far  and  wide,  and  partly  from 
this  cause,  partly  from  Kitty's  own  at- 
tractiveness, hor  shop  has  become  a 
habitual  lounge  of  the  legislators  of 
the  country  as  they  pass  to  and  from 
their  arduous  duties  in  St.  Stephen's. 
Kitty,  however,  is  as  virtuous  as  she 
is  pretty ;  and  though  her  husband  is 
a  sulky  brute,  and  the  young  lords  and 
meml>ers  of  Parliament  are  ver}'  assi- 
duous in  buvin;;  cakes  from  her  fair 
fingers,  nothing  amiss  can  be  said  of 
her.  There  is  one  figurt*,  indeed,  oc- 
casionally seen  hovering  about  the 
shop,  the  apparition  of  which  invariably 
discomposes  her,  cspccitdly  when  her 
husband  is  near.  Tliis  turns  out  to  be 
Chatterton,  who,-;having  come  to  Lon- 
don to  push  his  fortune,  has,  in  order 
to  be  near  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
taken  a  liMlging  in  Kitty  Bell's  house. 
Kitty,  with  her  womanly  heart,  Ikis 
contrived  to  dive  into  her  mysterious 
lodjjcr's  secret,  and  to  ascertain  that 
he  IS  a  voung  man  of  genius  engaged 
in  the  hoi)eless  tiusk  of  establishing  a 
connexion  with  the  public  men  of  the 
day  by  means  t>f  literary  service,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  without  a  penny  in 
his  i)ockct.  She  does  ail,  in  the  cir- 
euiustanccs,  that  fear  of  her  brute  of  a 


husband  will  permit.  She  supplies  her 
lodger  furtively  with  tarts;  screens 
from  her  husband  the  fact  that  ho  is 
unable  to  pay  for  the  garret  be  occu- 
pies ;  and,  in  short,  through  pity  and 
interest,  falls  at  last  most  fooliRnly  in 
love  with  him.  Sustained  by  her  kind- 
ness and  encouragement,  Chatterton 
perseveres  in  his  enterprise,  gets  ac 
auainted  with  the  Lord  Mayor  Beck- 
^rd,  and  is  led  to  conceive  great  hopes 
from  the  promise  of  his  patronage. 
Beckford  accordingly  calls  one  day  at 
the  shop,  and,  by  way  of  fulfilling  his 
promise,  oilers  to  make  Chatterton  his 
— footman !  Then  comes  the  catas- 
trophe ;  Chatterton  in  despair  com- 
mits suicide,  and  poor  Kitty  BelFb 
left  to  serve  out  cokes  and  comfits  with 
a  heart  no  more. 

A  very  pretty  story  this,  with^  nn- 
fortunately,  but  one  objection  to  it-, 
that  it  is  not  true  I  The  true  story  of 
Chatterton's  London  life,  one  would 
suppose,  is  to  bo  preferred  to  the  false 
one  ;  and  as  the  materials  for  the  tme 
story  were  before  Alfred  de  Vigny  in 
Chatterton's  own  letters,  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  was  so  far  a  Frenchman  as  not 
to  pay  attention  to  them.  Instead  of 
going  to  lodge  at  Kitty  Bell's  or  at 
any  oth(T  conceivable  pastry-cook's  in 
W  est  minster,  Chatterton,  as  our  read- 
ers know,  wont  to  lodge  at  a  plasterer's 
in  Shore(Iitch;  and  if  Proviuunco  was 
really  so  kind  to  hiin  as  to  provide  him 
with  a  fair  consoler  living  under  the 
same  roof,  this,  as  our  readers  also 
know,  can  i>os>ibly,  in  the  first  stage 
of  his  London  career,  have  been  no 
other  than  the  motherly  Mrs.  Ballance, 
or,  at  bcbt,  that  hussy,  the  landlady's 
uiccc,  to  whom  he  **  used  souwtinius  to 
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be  saucy."  And  so  with  the  rest  of 
the  facts.  The  real  progress  of  Chat- 
tcrton  in  his  endeavours  to  make  him- 
self known — the  real  extent  of  his  suc- 
cess in  working  himself  from  his  stand- 
punct  in  Shoreditch  into  connexion 
with  the  metropolitan  men  and  inte- 
rests of  the  day,  as  summarily  describ- 
ed in  last  chapter — is  to  be  gathered, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  at  all,  from 
his  own  letters. 

Chatterton's  second  letter  to  his 
mother  was  written  on  the  6th  of  May 
(Sunday  1),  or  after  Chatterton  had 
been  exactly  ten  days  in  London.  It 
is  as  follows : — 

••  Shoreditch,  London,  May  6, 1770. 

'*  Dear  Mother,  —  I  am  surprised 
that  no  letter  has  been  sent  in  answer 
to  my  last.     I  am  settled,  and  in  such  a 
settlement  as   I  would  desire.     I  get 
four  guineas  a  month  by  one  magazine ; 
shall  eno^age  to  write  a  History  of- Eng- 
land and  other  pieces,  which  will  more 
than  double  that  sum.     Occasional  es- 
says for  the  daily  papers  would  more 
than   support  me.      What   a  glorious 
prospect !     Mr.  Wilkes  knew  me  by  my 
writings  since  I  6rst  corresponded  with 
the  booksellers  here.     I  shall  visit  him 
next  week,  and  by  his  interest  will  in- 
sure Mrs.  Ballance  the  Trinity  House. 
He  affirmed  that  what  Mr.  Fell  had  of 
mine  could  not  be  the  writings  of  a 
youth,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  know 
the  author.    By  the  means  of  another 
boakscllor   I    shall    be    introduced    to 
Townshcnd  and  Sawbridge.    I  am  quite 
familiar  at   the  Chapter  Coffee-house, 
and  know  all  the   geniuses   there.     A 
character  is  now  unnecessary ;   an  au- 
thor carries  his  character  in  his  pen. 
My  sister  will  improve  herself  in  draw- 
ing.    My  grandmother  is,  I  hope,  well. 
Bristol's  mercenary  walls  were  never 
destined  to  hold  me — there,  I  was  out 
of  my  element ;  now,  I  am  in  it.     Lon- 
don !  —  good  God !    how    superior    is 
London  to  that  despicable  place  Bristol  I 
Here  is  none  of  your  little  meannesses, 
none  of  your  mercenary  securities,  which 
disgrace  that  miserable  hamlet.    Dress, 
which  is  in  Bristol  an  eternal  fund  of 
scandal,  is  here  only  introduced  as  a 
subject  of  praise — ^if  a  man  dresses  well, 
he  has  taste ;  if  careless,  he  has  his  own 
reasons  for  so  doing,  and  is  prudent. 
Need  I  remind  you   of  the  contrast? 
The  poverty  of  authors  is  a  common 
observation,  but  not  always  a  true  one. 
No  author  can  be  pbor  who  understands 
the  arts  of  booksellers ;    without  this 
necessary  knowledge  the  greatest  genius 
may   starve,  and  with  it  the  greatest 
4unce  live  in  splendour.     This  know- 


ledge I  have  pretty  well  dipped  into. 
The  Levant  man-of-war,  in  which  T. 
Wensley  went  out,  is  at  Portsmouth, 
but  no  news  of  him  yet.  I  lodge  in  one 
of  Mr.  Walmsley*s  best  rooms.  Lot 
Mr.  Cary  copy  the  letters  on  the  other 
side,  and  give  them  to  the  persons  for 
whom  they  are  designed,  if  not  too  much 
labour  for  him. 

*'  I  remain  yours,  &c., 

•*  T.  Chatterton. 

**  P.S — I  have  some  trifling  presents 
for  my  mother,  sister,  Thome,  &c." 

[Here  follow  tho  letters  to  various 
Bristol  acquaintances  which  Mr.  Cary 
was  to  copy  out  and  give  them]  : 

"Mr,   T,  Cary I  have  sent  you   a 

task — I  hope  no  unpleasing  one.  Tell 
all  your  acquaintances  for  the  future  to 
read  the  Freeholder's  Magazine.  When 
you  have  an v thing  for  publication  send 
it  to  me,  and  it  shall  most  certainly  ap- 
pear in  some  periodical  compilation. 
If  our  last  piece  was,  by  the  ignorance 
of  a  corrector,  jumbled  under  the  con- 
siderations in  the  acknowledgments,  but 
I  rescued  it,  and  insisted  on  its  appear- 
ance.    Your  friend, 

•*T.  C. 

*•  Direct  for  me,  to  be  left  at  the  Chap- 
ter Coffee-house,  Paternoster-row." 

"  Mr,  Henry  Kator, — If  you  have  not 
forgot  Ladjr  Betty,  any  complaint,  re- 
bus, or  enigma,  on  the  dear  charmer, 
durected  for  me,  to  be  left  at  the  Chap- 
ter  Coffee-house,  Paternoster-row,  shall 
find  a  place  in  some  magazine  or  other, 
as  I  am  engaged  in  many. 
••  Your  friend, 

"  T.  Chatterton." 

**  Mr,  Wm.  Smith. — When  you  have 
any  poetry  for  publication,  send  it  to 
me,  to  be  left  at  the  Chapter  Coffee- 
house, Paternoster-row,  and  it  shall 
most  certainly  appear. 

••  Your  friend, 

'•  T.  C." 

"  Mrs.  Baker. — The  sooner  I  see  you 
the  better.  Send  me,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, Rymsdyk*s  address."  (Mr.  Cary 
will  leave  this  at  Mr.  Flower's,  Small- 
street). 

"  Mr,  Mason, — Give  me  a  short  prose 
description  of  the  situation  of  Nash ; 
and  the  poetic  addition  shall  appear  in 
some  magazine.  Send  me  also  what- 
ever you  would  have  published,  and 
direct  for  me,  to  be  left  at  the  Chapter 
Coffee-house,  Paternoster-row.  , 
•*  Your  friend, 

••T.  Chatterton." 

"  Air.  Matthew  Mease. — ^Begging  Mr. 
Mease's  pardon  for  making  public  use  of 
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liis  name  lately,  I  hope  he  will  remember 
me,  and  tell  all  his  acquaintance  to  read 
the  Freeholder's  Matjnzine  for  the  future. 

*"  T.  CnATn-:uTON." 
"  Tell  Mr.  Thaire,  Mr.  Gaster,  Mr.  A. 
Broughton,  Mr.  J.  Broughton,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Rudhall,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Carty,  Mr.  Hanmor,  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr. 
Ward,  Mr.  Kalo.  Mr.  Smith,  &c.,  arc.  to 
read  the  Fieehulders  Magazine, ^^ 

Tliis  is  certainly  pretty  well  after 
only  ten  days  in  London.     "We  fear, 
indeed,  that  there  is  a  good   deal  of 
bragging   in  the    letter,  intended   to 
convey  to  his  Bristol  acquaintances  a 
more  favourable  impression  of  the  pro- 
gress he  had  already  made  in  the  great 
metroi>olis  than  the  facts,  as  known  to 
himself,  exactly  warranted.      Still,  it 
is  evident   that  Chatterton,  when  ho 
wrote  the  letttT,  was  in  hijjh  spirits. 
Reducing  the  expressions  ot  the  letter 
to  the  real  substance  of  fact,  on  which, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  they  may  have  been 
founded,  we  should  be  incline<l  to  iny 
that   the   information  here   given  ro- 
Fl>ccting  the    I'xti'ut   of  Chatterton's 
success  in  intro<lucing  himself  to  notice 
during  his  first  ten  <lays  in  Loudon, 
amounts  to    something    like    this  :— 
**  Being  a  young  fiillow  of  prej)OSsess- 
ing  api)carance  and  address,  and  being 
gifted  as  we  know  with  a  sufliciently 
good   opinion  of   himself  to  prevent 
any  of  that  awkwardness  in  meeting 
strangers  which  arises  from  excessive 
modesty,  lie  had  made  the  best  use  ho 
could  of  the  slight  hold  he  had  on  Fell, 
Hamilton,   Edmunds,   and  Dodsley  ; 
had  gone  to  their  places  of  business 
perhaps  otloncr  than  they  cared  to  see 
liim  ;  had  talke<l  with  them,  made  pro- 
posals of  literary  assistance  to  them, 
com] M 'lied  them  mto  saying  something 
that  could  be  construed  as  encourage- 
ment ;  had  got  from  them  hints  as  to 
other   quarters   in  which  they   could 
apply ;  had  probably,  by  their  advice, 
turned   his  hopes   towards  the  great 
book-mart  of  I'atenioster-row,  where 
aU  sorts  of  speculations  he  might  help 
in  were  going  on  ;  and  bad  thus  at 
last  found  himself   referred  to  that 
celebrated  place  of  resort  for  the  book- 
wllers  of  the  dav  and  their  literary 
workmen,   th<i  Cliapter  Coirec-house. 
Mr.  Peter  Cunnin^rham,  in  his  UmuL 
hook  of*Lowlou,  has  pnivided  us  with 
an  extract  relative  to  this  once  famous 
rendezvous,  which  will  st-rve  to  give  us 
a  more  distinct  idea  of  it  as  it  was  in 
Chatterton's   time ;    and,  the   house 


iKiing  still  extant,  those  who  desire  to 
perfect  this  idea  by  acquaintance  with 
It  in  its  present  condition,  may  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  a  mutton-chop  any 
aflemoon  they  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Paul's. 

"  And  here  mj  publisher  would  not 
forgive  me,  was  I  to  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood without  taking  notice  of  the 
Chapter  Coffee-house,  which  is  freqneaU 
ed  by  those  encouragers  of  literature 
and  (as  they  are  styled  by  an  emineDt 
critic)  '*  not  the  worst  judges  of  merit,** 
the  booksellers.  The  conversaUon  hero 
naturally  turns  upon  the  newest  publi- 
cations ;  but  their  criticisms  are  some- 
what singular.  When  they  say  a  good 
book,  they  do  not  mean  to  praise  tho 
style  or  sentiment,  but  the  quick  and 
ex'tensive  sale  of  it.  That  book  Is  best 
which  sells  most ;  and  if  the  demand  for 
Quarles  should  be  greater  than  for 
Pope,  he  would  have  the  hiehest  place 
on  the  rubric-post." — Tlio  CowaoisiST, 
No.  1,  Jan.  31st,  ITM." 


Here,  then,  among  the 
groups  of  booksellers,  we  are  to  fiuM^ 
Chatterton  a  daily  visiter  during  ths 
first  week  or  two  of  his  stay  in  town-^ 
reading  the  ncws])apers,  listening  to  the 
conversation,  getting  acquaints  with 
"the  geniuses"  of  the  place;  andgiying 
yery  small  orders  to  the  waiters.  Hie 
Chapter  CofTee-house  was  evidently  ft 
great  place  in  his  eyes ;  and  ey< 
shilling  spent  in  it  he  probably 
cd  as  a  good  investment.  All  his 
tol  friends  were  to  address  their  letfeen 
to  him  there,  and  not  to  his  lodging 
at  Shorcditch. 

More  particularly,  however,  Chat- 
terton's hopes  at  the  period  of  his  first 
settlement  in  London*  seem  to  have 
rested  on  the  intimacy  ho  had  stmdk 
up  with  Mr.  Fell.  We  have  already 
communicated  to  the  reader  onr  im- 
pre.Hsion  of  this  personi^,  as  a  gentle* 
man  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  oonnected 
in  some  way  with  Wilkes,  and  emnloj- 
ing  his  own  broken  cncr^cs,  ana  toe 
capital  of  other  people,  in  the  pnbfi- 
cation  of  the  Freeholder's  Magazmem 
His  reception  of  Chatterton,  we  have 
said,  seems  to  have  been,  and  probably 
from  the  state  of  his  own  circnmstancev* 
more  frank  and  cordial  than  that  fi 
any  other  of  the  booksellers  Chatterton 
called  upon.  A  kind  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
at  once  established  between  them.  On 
the  one  hand,  as  we  guess,  Chatterton 
was  to  have  the  pages  of  the  F^ttm 
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holder's  Magazine  thrown  open  to  him ; 
on  the  other  hand,  Fell,  to  whom  the 
service  of  a  clever  contributor  on  any 
other  terms  than  those  of  hard  cash, 
was  probably  a  great  convenience,  was 
willing  to  remunerate  his  young  friend 
with  plenty  of  promises,  and  in  the 
mean  time  with  the  benefits  of  his  ad- 
vice  and  countenance,  and  as  much 
praise  as  he  liked.  The  prospect  of 
beinff  introduced  to  Wilkes  was,  it 
would  appear,  the  most  attractive  bait 
that  could  be  held  out  to  Chatterton ; 
and  we  greatly  fear  Fell  made  the  most 
of  the  fact.  **  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chat- 
terton, Mr.  Wilkes  has  a  high  opinion 
of  you ;  he  has  more  than  once  asked 
me  about  writings  of  yours ;  and  when 
I  told  him  that  you  were  not  eighteen, 
'  Upon  my  soul  I  don't  believe  it,  Mr. 
Fell,'  said  he ;  '  so  youne  a  man  could 
not  write  like  that:*  these  were  his 
very  words."  Such,  as  we  infer  from 
Chatterton's  own  account,  was  the  sub- 
stance of  much  of  his  conversation  with 
Fell.  How  much  of  sincerity  there  was 
in  the  farther  promise  on  the  part  of 
Fell,  that  he  would  introduce  Chat- 
terton to  Wilkes,  we  can  hardly  say. 
There  is,  cert^nly,  however,  some 
bragging  in  the  manner  in  which  Chat- 
terton auBounces  the  promised  intro- 
duction to  his  mother.  **  I  shall  visit 
him  (Wilkes)  next  week,  and  by  his 
interest  will  insure  Mrs.  Ballance  the 
Trinity  House  *'  (t.  e.  the  charitable  al- 
lowance granted  out  of  the  funds  of 
this  foundation  to  the  widows  of  de- 
serving seamen).  Chatterton,  we  fully 
believe,  had  shrewdness  and  sense 
enough,  with  all  his  inexperience  and 
his  good  opinion  of  himself,  to  know 
that  he  was  putting  a  little  strain  on 
the  truth  here.  And  so  also,  probably, 
in  the  matter  of  the  other  prq)osed  in- 
troduction to  the  two  popular  alder- 
men,  Townshend  and  Saworidfe.  On 
what  foundation  be  rested  his  hopes  of 
the  ''four  guineas  a  month  by  oae 
magazine,*'  and  as  much  more  by  an 
engagement  to  write  ''a  history  of 
England  and  other  pieces,"  we  cannot 
distinctly  ascertain;  we  incline  to  think, 
however,  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
was  involved  in  the  Fell  delusioa,  and 
that,  saving  perhaps,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  some  dependence  on  the 
more  substantial  facts  of  the  Town  and 
Country  and  the  Middlesex  Journal, 


Chatterton's  real  chances  of  the  receipt 
of  metropolitan  guineas  were,  at  this 
stage,  wholly  laid  out  on  the  somewhat 

Sroblematical  success  of  the  Freeholder's 
fagazine.  To  read  the  Freeholder's 
Magazine  and  to  address  his  letters  to 
the  Chapter  cofiee-house  in  Paternos- 
ter-row, were  his  two  injunctions  to  his 
friends  at  home  after  he  had  been  ten 
days  in  London. 

One  of  Chattcrton's  communications 
to  the  Freeholder's  Magazine  has  been 
disinterred ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  articles  with  which  he 
favoured  the  publisher  of  that  periodi- 
cal, and  which  Mr.  Wilkes  so  much 
admired.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
that  unfortunate  minister,  Lord  Norths 
and  si^ed  T.  C. ;  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Junius,  of  course ;  and  really 
as  clever  as  tibe  productions  of  any 
other  of  the  wottld^b^  JiMiuse#'^>tbe 
day.  The  following  is  the  t)penmg 
paragraph  :— 

"  Mt  LoRbf-i— There  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  more  exalted  and  refined  pleasure  than 
that  which  we  feel  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  ^eat  and  illostrioua  charac- 
ters of  antiquity.  Indeed,  we  partake 
so  much  in  their  exploits,  that,  while  we 
read,  we  may  be  said  '  to  live  o'er  each 
scene.'  What  threw  me  into  this  train 
of  reflection  at  present,  my  Lord,  was 
reading  the  history  of  my  fkvoorite 
prince,  Caligula.  What  a  happiness 
must  it  have  been,  my  Lord,  to  have 
lived  under  the  auspicious  reig^  of  that 
emperor,  who  was  as  munificent  in  re- 
warding merit,  as  he  was  saeacious  in 
the  discoverv  of  it  1  Indeed  he  took 
such  a  fatherly  care  in  providing  for  the 
good  of  his  subjects,  that  at  last,  dis- 
coverin?  a  eenius  where  it  was  least  ex- 
pected, in  his  horse,  I  mean,  he  advanced 
him  to  the  first  honours  of  the  State. 
The  Enmeror  had,  no  doubt,  my  Lord, 
sufTered  by  the  ignorance  and  mUoonduct 
of  former  eoonsellors ;  and,  willing  to 
appease  the  jostly^ineensed  people,  be 
dm  not  choose  an^thina  for  a  minister,  as 
some  later  monarchs  have  done,  but  be 
took  to  support  the  weight  of  govern- 
ment this  faithful  and  generous  beast  of 
burden." 

And  so,  f<»r  the  present,  we  leave 
Chatterton,  &irly  engaged  in  his  at* 
tempt  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire---the 
Freeholders  Magazine  for  his  ludfer* 
match  1 
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RECENT  TRAVELS  IN  THE  KEDITSBBANEAN  AND  THE  EAST/ 


It  18  seldom  that  we  find  all  the  quali- 
ties necessary  to  form  the  historian  and 
the  traveller  united  in  the  same  person. 
The  historian  is  generally  a  person  of 
studious  and  retired  habits^  not  accus- 
tomed to  hardship,  or  patient  of  bodily 
labour,  but  possessed  of  indefatigable 
industry  and  untiring  perseverance. 
His  knowledge  of  the  world  is  drawn 
more  from  tne  well-dieted  opinions 
of  others  than  from  his  own  personal 
exi)crience;  and  he  is  better  qualified 
for  coinpiling,  analysing,  and  classify- 
ing facts,  than  for  the  study  of  human 
nature.  The  traveller,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  seldom  a  book- worm ;  the 
smell  of  the  midnieht  oil  offends  his 
olfactory  nerves.  The  information  he 
l)osscsses  has  been  acquired  by  contact 
with  the  world.  Quick  in  apprehending 
traits  of  character,  and  in  estimating 
and  comparing  separate  individualities, 
he  reads  men's  minds.  Addicted  to 
the  worship  of  the  pure  scenes  of  na- 
ture ho  exults  in  all  the  joys  of  the 
rugged  mountain  and  the  sunny  mead. 
It  is  his  province  to  examine  and  in- 
struct us  in  the  "  multorum  urbes  et 
mores  hominum,"  and  to  lay  before  us 
the  fruits  of  his  observations ;  and  it  is 
always  with  regret  that  we  find  a  tra- 
veller who  is  fitted  for  the  task  he  has 
impo-ed  upon  himself,  wasting  those 
hours  (which  might  be  so  much  more 
profitably  employed)  in  a  vain  efibrt  to 
usurp  the  place  of  the  historian ;  and 
diluting  and  adulterating  the  really  im- 
portant information  he  presents,  with 
long  extracts  from  books  with  which 
the  public  are  already  familiar.  It  is 
the  principal  recommendation  of  the 
works  mentioned  at  the  foot  of  this 
page,  that  they  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
free  from  these  faults;  and  that  the 
authors,  instead  of  informing  us  of 
what  they  have  read,  give  us,  generally, 
the  results  of  their  personal  experience. 


and  tell  us  what  they  have  heard  and 
seen. 

The  most  important  as  well  as  the 
most  novel  portion  of  the  works  befi>re 
us  is  Mr.  Christmas's  description  of 
the  Balearic  Islands,  of  which  little  or 
nothing  is  known  in  England.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  commence  oar 
notice  of  these  works,  with  a  short 
sketch  of  the  present  social  condition 
and  habits  of  these  interesting  island- 
ers, referring  our  readers  for  further 
information  to  the  source  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  materials  we  have  made  use  of. 

Mr.  Christmas's  qualificaUons  for 
the  study  of  the  institutions  and  habitf 
of  the  Balearic  Islanders,  were  a  dis* 
position  to  investigate  fairly  and  im- 
partially, good  introductions,  and  ft 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to 
mix  freelv,  and  receive  his  impressioni 
directly  from  the  middle  and  numbler 
classes  of  society.  Thus  provided,  dif. 
ficulties  will  be  speedily  unravelled, 
and  valuable  facts  presented  to  our  ob- 
servation. He  claims,  and  we  willingly 
accord  him,  the  merit  due  to  an  nn- 
partial  observer;  and,  moreover,  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and  dis- 
creet traveller,  always  adaptins  him* 
self  to  the  circumstances  in  wmch  he 
was  placed  by  accident  or  nccetsitjr, 
and  making  use,  as  his  motto,  of  the 
eastern  proverb,  "Fortunate  is  the 
man  who  expects  nothing,  for  he  shall 
never  suffer  disappointment.'*  In  this 
spirit  he  reminds  us  that  '^luxury  is 
an  exotic  among  the  hardy  and  tern- 
l)erate  races  of  Castile  and  Andalusia; 
civility  docs  not  grow  in  Catalonia; 
cleanliness  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the 
Papal  States ;  freedom  of  ingress  and 
egress  is  much  cramped  where  Austria 
rules;  and  all  over  Grermany  everjr- 
thing  more  than  a  single  portmanteaa 
is  a  nuisance  on  the  radway.*'    Deter- 


*  "  The  Shores  and  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  including  a  Visit  to  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia."  By  the  Rev.  H.  Christmas,  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  F.8. A.  London : 
Richard  Bentley.     1851. 

**  Recollections  of  Scenes  and  Institutions  in  Italy  and  the  East."  By  Joseph  BeU 
dam,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Barristcr-at-law.     London:  Madden.     1851. 

"Recollections  of  a  Tour  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  Greece,  and  Constantinople."  By 
llenrv  Cooke.     London:  M*Lcan.     1851.    Parts  I.  and  II. 
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mined  to  bear  with  equanimity  all 
the  minute  inconveniences  to  which 
travellers  in  a  foreign  country  must 
necessarily  subject  themselves,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  happiest  of  all 
companions — a  cheerful  mmd,  he  never 
disgusts  us  with  tedious  complaints  of 
trimng  annoyances,  but  relates  his  mis- 
haps in  a  serio-comic  tone,  and  appears 
ever  buoyant  on  the  sea  of  adversity. 

The  Balearic  Archipelago  is  a  ^up 
of  islands  lying  to  the  east  of  Spam,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  between  the  paral- 
lels 37°  and  41°  north  latitude,  and 
between  the  second  and  fiflh  meridians 
of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich.  It 
consists  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Ivica,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
islands,  few  of  which  are  inhabited. 
Palma  is  the  principal  city  of  the 
Archipelago ;  it  is  the  capital  of  Ma- 
jorca, and  is  strongly  fortified;  the 
streets  are  narrow,  but  clean,  and  well 
drained ;  and  the  entire  city,  though 
not,  perhaps,  so  eastern  in  its  appear- 
ance as  some  of  the  great  Moorish 
cities  of  southern  Spain,  is  sufficiently 
so  to  give  it  a  semi-oriental  character. 
The  eaves  of  the  houses  at  each  side 
of  the  street  project  so  far  that  they 
nearly  meet,  and  thus  almost  make  a 
roof  to  thestreet,  to  which  it  gives  a  dim 
and  sombre  aspect  that  harmonises 
agreeably  with  the  perfect  quietude 
and  luxurious  repose  of  the  city.  The 
upper  stories  are  supported  by  stone 
columns,  sheltering  the  footpath,  and 
often  forming  an  arcade.  The  first 
story  presents  a  balcony,  with  its  veil 
or  blind  of  striped  linen;  and  here  the 
Palma  damsel  may  be  seen  among  her 
flowers,  or  engaged  at  her  work,  and 
singing  snatches  of  African  songs,  and 
sometimes  shooting  at  the  passer-by, 
out  of  her  dark  almond-shaped  eyes, 
the  most  destructive  glances.  There 
is  a  broad  rambla,  planted  with  trees 
at  each  side,  and  furnished  with  stone 
benches : — 

"Here  the  population  of  Palma  do 
what  they  call  '  taking  the  cool,'  when 
the  business  of  the  day  is  over;  and 
here  are  carried  on  many  of  those  little 
flirtations,  from  which  the  Majorcans, 
innocent  as  thoy  are,  are  not  wholly 
free.  Here,  too,  are  caf6s,  where  ices, 
agraz-frio,  orgeat,  and  other  cooling 
luxuries,  are  to  be  obtained,  and  where 
the  *cigareto^  is  sometimes  seen  be- 
tween rosy  lips.  Great  varieties  of 
costume  prevail,  every  man  deeming 
himself  at  libertv  to  wear  what  kind  of 


attire  is  most  pleasing  in  his  own  eyes, 
so  that  the  Majorcan  fashions  arc  oc- 
casionally more  characterised  by  diver- 
sity than  by  elegance.  As  the  evening 
advances,  the  various  groups  scatter ; 
the  promenaders  disperse ;  the  twink- 
ling lights  one  by  one  disappear ;  the 
cafis  are  closed  ;  gaiety  has  given  way 
to  the  soft,  voluptuous  silence  of  a  Me- 
diterranean night ;  and  the  gas — for 
they  have  gas  at  Palma — the  gas  alone, 
remains  to  light  the  sereno,  or  watch- 
man, as  he  goes  his  rounds,  and  chants 
his  long-drawn,  plaintive  cry, '  most  mu- 
sical, most  melancholy.'" 

Everything  appears  to  conduce  to 
the  peace  and  calmness  which  prevails 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  tran- 
quil region.  Save  in  particular  locali- 
ties, there  are  no  carriages,  no  street 
criers,  no  sign  of  hurry  and  earnest 
business,  no  reviews,  little  street  mu- 
sic, the  exchange  is  empty,  and  locked 
up,  and  there  are  no  begears !  To 
this  we  must  add,  that  '*  the  climate 
approaches  as  nearly  to  perfection  as 
possible ;  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
excellent  provisions  exist,  and  romantic 
scenery  both  by  land  and  sea."  The 
communication  between  these  islands 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  takes  place 
but  once  a  week ;  the  post  is,  there- 
fore, hebdomadal,  and  thus  one  more 
element  of  calmness  is  added  to  those 
that  characterise  these  gentle  people^ 
who  appear  rather  the  creatures  of  a 
poet's  reverie  than  the  denizens  of  this 
busy  and  anxious  globe.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  islanders,  if  the  picture 
by  Mr.  Christmas  be  not  ovenirawn, 
surpasses  in  excellence  (in  all  respects 
but  one)  almost  every  description  of 
any  civilised  people  we  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  perusing.  In  Majorca,' 
locks  are  almost  useless ;  and  no  one 
thinks  of  securing  his  property  against 
robbers,  for  robbers  there  are  none. 
Petty  larceny  is  almost  as  unkno¥m  as 
highway  robbery ;  and  in  a  period  of 
twelve  years  there  had  been  but  two 
cases  of  assassination  in  the  island,  and 
even  these  were  not  committed  by  the 
inhabitants,  but  by  Catalan  seamen, 
in  the  port  of  Palma;  **  so  that  were 
the  nobility  less  fond  of  living  a  little 
beyond  their  income,  and  were  the 
Jews  with  their  ready  money  absent, 
and  were  going  to  law  a  less  favourite 
amusement,  the  courts  of  justice  might 
be  closed  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other,  and  nobody  would  feel  the  loss." 
Life  and  property  are  more  secure  m 
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Majorca  tban  in  Great  Britain.  Where 
difl'erences  arise  between  the  lower 
classes,  they  are  adjusted  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  with  the  lists ;  but  even 
in  these  pugilistic  encounters,  the  va- 
liant combatants  are  careful  not  to 
hurt  each  other ;  and  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  passions  so  careful- 
ly poised  and  controlled  in  moments  of 
excitement,  leave  no  trace  of  ill-will  or 
rancour,  afler  what  they  consider  ''am- 
ple satisfaction"  has  been  received.  It 
IS  gravely  asserted  in  the  island,  that 
evil-minded  and  turbulent  spirits  be- 
come, after  a  short  residence  there^ 
humane  and  gentle;  and  our  author 
seems  to  think  that  the  assertion  is  not 
wholly  without  foundation,  and  that 
the  want  of  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
fierce  and  uncharitaole,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  peo- 
ple, pursuing  their  honest  calling  in 
good  humour  and  the  bond  of  peace* 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  even  the  most  ferocious  dispositions. 
It  must  be  admittc<l  that  this  is  the 
bright  side  of  the  Majorcan  character, 
and  that  the  islanders  are  not  wholly 
free  from  many  faults  that  act  as  draw- 
backs to  this  delightful  picture.  The 
populace  are,  to  a  great  extent,  laz^ 
and  slothful,  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious. They  are  also  much  addicted  to 
smuggling,  carried  on,  not  at  the  risk 
of  lite»  or  ''hair  breadth  'scapes  i*  the 
imminent  deadly  breach,"  for  this 
would  bo  foreign  to  the  inoffensive 
and  gentle  nature  of  these  people,  but 
by  a  regular  system  of  contraband 
traffic  based  on  treaties  entered  into 
with  the  customhouse  officers,  in  con- 
sideration of  payments  regulated  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  scale  of  charges  ; 
nor  do  the  characters  of  the  people 
appear  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
extent  to  which  smujOfgling  is  carried 
on.  They  are  fond  ofamusement,  and 
observe  most  rimdly,  but  not  with 
puritanical  moruity,  the  numerous 
feasts  and  holydays  of  their  Church ; 
and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  sad  reflec- 
tion that  these  people,  who  are  in  other 
respects  above  all  praise  for  their  sim- 
plidtyand  innocence,  look  with  almost 
total  mdiffi^'renoe  upon  personal  virtue. 
The  following  extract  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  thmjT  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon— a  masked  ball  held  in  the  church 
itself  1— 

"There  is  one  particular   kind  of 
dance,  called  '«/  baiU  deU  caekB^*  which 


is  always  performed  there,  and  which  is 
perpetrated  on  this  wise.  The  per- 
formers are  nine  In  number ;  two  ar« 
called  diablost  and  affect  an  attire  aa 
diabolico  aa  they  can  invent,  not  forget- 
ting horns,  hoofs,  and  a  tail ;  one  ia 
called  the  lady,  la  dama,  and  the  beard» 
mustache,  and  embrowned  complexkni 
tend,  doubtless,  to  set  off  the  feminine 
apparel;  the  remaining  six  are  called 
cociea.  These  all  go,  accompanied  by 
the  rest  of  the  revellers,  to  the  chnrcht 
where  mass  is  celebrated,  and  a  sermon 
in  Mallorquin  preached;  hitherto  thm 
maskers  have  kept  in  the  porch,  but 
now  they  enter  the  church,  and  a  dance 
is  commenced  in  the  centre,  of  which  the 
chief  characteristic  is,  that  it  sets  all 
grace  and  elegance,  and  (considering 
the  place)  decorum  itself  at  defiance  i 
every  kind  of  tumbling,  antic,  and  b«f« 
foonery  takes  its  tnm.  The  dimbloM  and 
coeieif  armed  with  thick  sticks,  cudgel 
heartily  all  gentlemen  whom  they  can 
get  near,  and  though  there  are  ft^uently 
broken  heads,  ;jret  there  has  never  been 
known  any  serious  breach  of  the  peace 
to  result  nrom  those  gambols." 

In  the  general  appearance  of  the 
countiy,  and  in  the  castoms*  institu- 
tions, and  Moorish  costume  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  still  find  much  remaining  thai 
recalls  to  our  minds  their  half-^ASricaa 
origin.  The  peasantiy  wear  looser 
wide  drawers  or  blue  cotton  tied  under 
the  knee,  the  legs  bare,  and  the  head 
covered  with  a  twisted  handkerchief. 
On  holydays  they  attire  themselvet  in 
a  blue  mantle  of  cloth,  and  wear  n 
hat,  the  brim  of  whidi  is  the  nae 
of  an  ordinary  loo-table  I  It  fiAnra 
that  no  door  in  the  island,  except  the 
church  door,  is  sufficiently  wide  to 
admit  a  peasant  with  his  hat  on,  and  he 
is  accoruingly  obliged  to  do  with  hie 
hat  what  our  great-grandmothm  were 
obliged  to  do  with  their  hoops*  to  in- 
troduce it  sideways  through  the  door. 
This  hat  exceeds  in  size  an  En^^Uola 
umbrella.  The  priests  wear  the  lame 
description  of  hat,  but  they  roll  np 
the  rim  on  both  sides,  so  that  it 
scmbles  a  huffe  cylinder  placed 
ways  upon  uie  need,  and  ezl 

two  feet  in  front  and  as  mndi  1 

The  women  wear  the  Afirican  bomonai^ 
a  long  dress  of  blue  cotton;  envekipi^ 
the  bead  as  well  as  the  penon,  or 
else  a  corset  and  short  pettiooat  mv- 
monnted  by  the  rcbcHdUQ,  which  lai( 
is  considered  indispensable  at  Atea. 


*'  It  is  generally  made  of  white  eaBea^ 
covers  the  head,  gathen  cleie  rood  the 
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tbroat,  and  then  falls  in  plaits,  more  or 
leas  graceful,  over  the  breast.  The 
face  is  thus  framed,  as  it  were,  in  white, 
and  it  sets  off  to  some  advantage  the 
black  hair  and  dark  soft  eyes  of  the 
Majorcan  village  belles.  It  does  duty 
for  a  good  deal  of  clothing,  which  might, 
could,  would,  should,  or  ought  to  be 
underneath ;  so  that  on  festival  days, 
when  the  rebozillo  is  made  of  fine  trans- 
parent cambric,  the  younc^  damsels  are 
rather  liberal  than  chary  in  the  display 
of  their  attractions." 

They  are  very  partial  to  village  fes- 
tivals. The  bagpipe  is  the  national 
instrument ;  and  dancing  is  kept  up 
by  all  with  the  greatest  spirit.  The 
expense  of  these  village  Jiestas  is  de- 
frayed in  rather  a  novel  manner ;  eaoh 
danoe  is  danoed  by  a  single  pair,  and 
the  privilege  of  dimcing  alone,  at  the 
beffinning  of  the  ball,  is  purchased  at  a 
hi^  price,  and,  after  eager  competition 
on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  oompanj, 
the  second  dance  costs  less,  the  third  less 
again,  till  at  last  the  price  becomes 
nearly  nominaL  Ont  of  this  fund  the 
expenses  of  the  village  ball  are  paid. 
The  faithful  lovers  walk  together  to 
the  dance,  not  arm  in  arm,  for  that 
-would  be  considered  highly  indelicate^ 
nor  separately,  for  that  would  be  con- 
sidered insensible,  but  linked  together 
by  the  little  fingers.  After  the  first 
dance  has  been  concluded  the  lover 
dances  no  more  with  the  lady  of  his 
choice,  but  he  sits  upon  the  ^round^ 
holding  her  fan  and  handkerchief,  and 
watchmg  with  admiring  eyes  the  grace* 
ful  gyrations  she  and  her  partner,  per- 
haps  some  quondam  rival,  are  perform- 
ing. After  mamage  each  man,  as  in 
Spain,  takes  his  own  wife  to  dinner, 
dancing  with  her  first,  and  sits  by  her 
side  as  she  unfatigues  herself. 

Among  the  higher  classes  the  ladies 
live  for  the  most  part  in  great  seclu- 
sion. The  principal  portion  of  the 
house  is  always  surrendered  to  their 
use ;  and  a  visit  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  family  will  not  bring  a  person 
into  contact  with  the  fair  sex,  nor 
will  a  visit  to  the  ladies  make  one  ac- 
quainted with  their  lords  and  masters. 
The  saya  and  mantilla  were,  lilllately, 
the  favourite  dresses  of  the  ladies  of 
Majorca,  but  this  graceful  old  Spanish 
dress  is  gradually  becoming  obsolete ; 
and  whilst  French  habits  are  altering 
the  characters  of  the  upper  classes, 
Paris  is  dictating  fashions  to  Palma. 

There  arey  or  at  least,  until  lately^ 


there  were  few  places  in  which  family 
pride  was  carried  to  so  ridiculous  an 
extreme  as  in  the  Balearic  Archipelago. 
The  nine  chief  barons  or  solars  who 
accompanied  Don  Jaime  in  his  con- 
quest of  these  islands,  founded  families 
which  still  exist,  and  have  always  af- 
fected, even  amons  the  nobility,  to 
form  a  separate  class,  possessed  of 
peculiar  privileges  and  honours;  in 
their  treaties  one  with  the  other,  as- 
suming the  language  and  deportment 
of  petty  sovereigns,  and  contracting, 
until  lately,  no  marriages  with  any  out 
of  their  narrow  circle.  Twenty  years 
since  one  of  these  &milies  refused 
to  ^ve  a  daughter  to  a  grandee  of 
Spam,  and  c^)tain-eeneral  of  a  pro- 
vmce,  on  the  ground  of  tnequaliiy  of 
condition:  and  a  still  more  ridicuioua 
instance  occurred  about  ten  years 
ago.  A  Majorcan  nobleman,  of  great 
wealth  and  of  noble  descent,  having 
become  enamoured  of  one  of  these 
princesses,  requested  her  hand  of  her 
nither,  but  the  proposal  was  [treated 
with  disdain.  However,  after  a  time, 
as  the  young  lady  was  deeply  attached^ 
and  as  her  lover  possessed  every  quali- 
fication, but  the  one,  to  make  him  not 
only  eligible  but  sought  after,  the  lady's 
parents  condescend^  to  tell  him  that  al- 
though, &Qm  the  inferiority  of  his  blood, 
they  could  not  give  him  tlieir  daughter, 
yet  that  if  he  chose  to  carry  her  off 
they  would  extend  to  him  thebr  pardon, 
and  receive  the  runaway  pair  with  pa« 
rental  forgiveness.  To  this  proposition 
the  marquis  replied,  with  the  haughti* 
ness  befitting  his  Castilian  descent, 
that  he  was  under  no  necessitv  of  steaL 
ing  a  wife ;  and  ultimately  their  con« 
sent  was  given,  and  thus  the  charmed 
circle  was  broken. 

This  feeling  of  family  fnride  is  very 
similar  to  that  which  obtained  in  Lna* 
land  until  very  modem  times,  aiMl 
idiich  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  even 
vet  wholly  extinct.  An  anecdote  ib« 
lated  of  M'Dermot,  Prince  of  Coda* 
vin,  iliustrating  this  feeling,  wiU  pro^ 
bly  be  rememTOred.  The  prince  never 
sofifered  his  wife  to  lit  at  table  with 
him,  although  his  danght6ivin4aw  was 
permitted  to  that  hononr,  as  she  was 
descended  from  the  royal  family  of 
The  O'Gonor.  ^  Three  gentlemen  of 
fortune  <Mioe  waited  upon  him,  and  he 
received  them,  saying  to  the  first— i 
''You  are  welcome;"  to  the  second 
(who  was  of  true  Milesian  descent), 
''You  may  sit  down;"  and  to  the  thiiii 
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(who  was  unfortunately  of  English  ex- 
traction), "  1  know  nothing  of  you !" 

The  most  usual  phrase  to  express 
un contaminated  nobility,  is  to  say  that 
such  a  one  ** es  tannohle  como  las  nueve 
casas;"  and  among  the  many  ridiculous 
customs  that  arose  from  this  overween- 
ing pride  was  one  that  enjoined  the 
condition^  that  when  a  nobleman  died, 
and  his  house  came  by  descent  to  an- 
other family,  no  member  of  which  was 
willing  to  reside  in  it,  that  it  should  bo 
permitted  to  fall  to  decay.  jMr.  Christ- 
mas saw  a  fine  palace,  the  residence  of 
the  late  Marquis  de  Keguer,  actually 
uninhabited  for  this  reason.  These 
are  remains  of  feudal  barbarism  which 
must  fade  away  before  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  the  practical  and  uti- 
litarian spirit  of  modem  times. 

Although  in  family  pride  and  osten- 
tation the  inhabitants  of  the  lialearic 
Islands  may  resemble  the  Irish,  in  an- 
other point,  at  least,  thev  far  surpass 
them — in  the  high  value  they  set  upon  , 
human  life.  But  in  these  allusions  to 
our  countrymen,  we  refer  more  to  the 
past  than  the  i)rosent.  We  have  al- 
ready stated  that  murders  are  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  and  consequently  ca- 
pital punishments  are  seldom  inflicted. 
Upon  such  occasions,  instead  of  this 
awful  ceremony  being  treated  with 
levity,  and  turned  into  a  degrading 
and  bruUdising  spectacle,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  more  educated,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  others,  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  houses,  lest  they  should  be- 
come, even  by  chance,  spectators  of  a 
scene  so  frightful.  A  few  years  ago 
some  soMiei*s  were  shot  in  the  Plaza, 
at  Palma,  and  upon  that  occasion  a 
great  many  of  the  inhabitants  left  the 
town  in  order  to  avoid  hearing  the  dis- 
charge of  that  musketry  that  was  to 
sound  the  death-knell  of  a  human  crea- 
ture. What  a  contrast  is  this  to  the 
demoralised  crowds  that  collect  here 
from  distant  parishes,  and  press  round 
the  scaffold  with  such  a  greedy  appe- 
tite—that grows  by  what  it  feeds  on— i 
to  witness,  in  savage  exultation,  tho 
last  agonised  moments  of  a  life  surren- 
dered as  an  atonement  for  fearful 
crimes,  to  the  outraged  laws  of  tho 
land. 

Here,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
Spanish  duminions,  the  i)unishment  of 
death  is  inflicted  by  thv  frarrote  rtV,  the 
culprit  being  placed  in  a  chair,  and 
strangled  by  the  pressure  of  an  iron 
Collar  fastened  round  his  iuK:k.     For- 


merly  criminals  were  hanged,  as  in 
England ;  and  it  was  customary  to  give 
a  free  pardon  to  the  prisoner  if  the 
rope,  whilst  being  use<l,  broke.  It 
was  soon  observed  that  ropes  became 
extremely  brittle ;  and  this  was  pre- 
sently traced  to  a  pious  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  who,  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  save  human  life,  were  in  tho 
habit  of  soaking  the  rope  in  diluted 
acid,  whilst  laying  their  hands  upon  it 
under  the  pretence  of  blessing  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  rope,  in  part  corroded, 
became  unable  to  sui)port  the  weight 
of  the  wretched  crinunal. 

A  ver}'  singular  trait  in  the  character 
of  these  otherwise  kind  and  generous 
people  is,  tho  marked  contempt,  or 
rather  the  persecuting  spirit,  with  which 
they  treat,  and  have  treated  for  ages, 
the  "  Chuetas,"  or  descendants  of  those 
Jews  who  embraced  the  Christian  faith 
in  tho  days  of  the  persecutions  of  tho 
Holy  Inquisition.  They  still  fonu  a 
separate  and  despised  class,  and  their 
sad  and  heart-brolcen  appearance  tells 
too  truly  the  tale  of  their  sufferings. 

"  The  Count  Dembowsky,  being  hos- 
pitably received  by  a  gentleman  of  small 
estate  at  Aleudia,  observed  in  the  course 
of  tho  evening,  that  among  tho  many 
persons  who  came  to  pay  their  respects 
was  one  whom  all  the  rest  treated  with 
marked  contempt,  and  who,  with  down- 
cast looks  and  melancholy  air,  seemed 
neither  to  resent  nor  think  this  treat- 
ment at  all  extraordinary.  '  Who,*  said 
he,  *  is  this  man  who  has  met  with  so 
bad  a  rocrption  ?'  *  He  is  a  dog  of  a 
Chueta :  one  whose  Jewish  ancestors 
turned  Christians  iu  order  not  to  he  ex- 

fxOled  from  the  island.  Madre  di  Dies! 
low  can  a  Christiano  viejo  y  rancio 
[an  old  and  rancid  Christian — what  a 
term  !]  endure  the  presence  of  a  wretch 
with  Jewish  blood  in  his  veins  ?*" 

Another  example  will  show  the  esti- 
mation iu  which  the  Chuetas  are  held ; 
but  we  sincerely  hoi)e,  and  in  fact,  are 
almost  satisfied,  that  the  statement  is 
a  little  exaggerated : — 

"  A  Chueta,  some  time  previously,  had 
proposed  marriage  to  a  woman  of  bad 
character.  'No,*  she  rpplied,  'though 
you  are  rich,  and  1  am  infamous,  I  am 
better  than  a  Chueta^  and  I  would  rather 
continue  my  present  way  of  life  than 
u^arry  one !'  ** 


True  to  the  tradition  of theirrace, 
the  ( 'huetns  eschew  all  connexion  with 
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the  soil  and  all  heavy  manual  labour, 
and  have  thus  got  into  their  hands  al- 
most  all  the  petty  traffic  of  the  islands; 
and  for  this  reason  the  inhabitants  feel 
an  almost  invincible  dislike  to  engage 
in  trade,  for  fear  they  should  be  con- 
founded with  the  Chuetas.  Thus  self- 
created  obstacles  cut  ofi'the  inhabitants 
from  those  great  elements  of  progress, 
trade  and  commerce  ;  and  bigotry,  as 
is  invariably  the  case,  recoils  with  da- 
maging effect  upon  its  own  parents. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here 
that  between  the  years  1645  and  1691, 
according  to  a  list  published  by  the 
Inc[uisition,  three  men  and  one  woman, 
natives  of  Majorca,  were  burned  alive 
for  Judaism ;  thirty-two  more,  who 
perished  miserably  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Holy  Office  (probably  under  the 
agonies  of  the  rack),  had  their  corpses 
publicly  burned ;  fifteen  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  from  the  sacred  dun- 
geons and  parental  care  of  those  to 
whom  is  confided  the  oospel  of  peace, 
and  were  only  burned  in  effigy ;  and 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  more  were 
imprisoned,  many  of  them  subjected  to 
torture,  and  were  finally  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Churcn. 

We  cannot  leave  this  topic  without 
giving  a  short  extract  from  the  official 
report  made  by  Colonel  Lemanoir,  of 
the  9th  Regiment  of  Polish  Lancers, 
by  the  direction  of  Marshal  Soult,  of 
the  demolition  of  the  Palace  of  the  In- 

?uisition  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1809. 
n  doing  so,  we  are,  perhaps,  wander- 
ing a  little  from  the  direct  thread  of 
our  discourse ;  but,  for  all  that,  we  are 
dwelling  upon  matters  and  indisputable 
facts — particularly  at  a  time  like  the 
present — of  grave  and  momentous  im- 
port. This  will  be  our  apology.  The 
Colonel,  in  his  report,  describes  their 
forcible  entry  into  the  Palace,  **  where 
wealth  and  splendour  were  to  be  seen 
everywhere.  The  floors  and  walls  were 
highly  polished,  and  the  marble-mosaic 
inhiid  with  exquisite  taste."  They 
sought  the  instruments  of  torture,  and 
found  them  not ;  nor  did  they  find 
anywhere  the  dungeons  in  wmch  it 
was  said  that  human  beings  were  en- 
tombed alive,  and  subjected  to  un- 
heard-of  cruelties.  At  last  they  were 
on  the  point  of  retiring,  being  assured 
by  the  holy  fathers  that  no  such  things 
existed,  and  that  they  were  harmless 
and  caluinniated  people,  when  Colonel 
Deli  lie  bethought  himself  of  pouring 
water  upon  the  marble  flags  that  paved 


the  room.  Alas !  for  the  reign  of  the 
Inquisitors.  In  the  joinings  of  some  of 
the  flags  the  water  disappeared  very 
quickly;  they  raised  one  of  them — a 
subterranean  passage  was  discovered, 
and  the  Inquisition  in  all  its  horrors 
stood  revealed ! 

'*  From  this  chamber  we  passed  to  the 
right,  and  found  small  cells  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  edifice.  But 
what  a  spectacle  presented  itself  to  our 
eyes !  How  the  beneficent  religion  of 
the  Saviour  had  been  outraged  by  its 
professors  !  These  cells  served  as  dun- 
geons, where  the  victims  of  the  Incjuisi- 
tion  were  immured,  until  death  relieved 
them  from  their  sufferings.  Their  bo- 
dies were  left  there  to  decompose,  and 
that  the  pestilential  smell  might  not  in- 
commode the  inquisitors,  ventilators 
were  made  to  carry  it  off.  In  the  cells 
we  found  the  remains  of  some  who  had 
died  recently,  whilst  in  others  we  found 
only  skeletons  chained  to  the  floor.  In 
others  we  found  living  victims  of  all 
Ages  and  both  sexes — young  men  and 
young  women,  and  old  men  up  to  the 
age  of  seventy,  but  all  as  naked  as  the 
day  they  were  born  I  .  .  .  .  About 
one  hundred  persons  were  rescued  from 
their  living  tombs,  and  restored  to  their 
families.  Many  found  a  son  or  a  daugh- 
ter, a  brother  or  a  sister.  Some  found 
no  one  1" 

Without  wishing  to  infer  any  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  two  sub- 
jects, let  us  now  glance  at  some  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  religious  observ- 
ances of  the  Majorcans.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Palma  is  described  as  a  hand- 
some edifice,  and  appears  to  have  been 
completed  by  funds  raised  in  a  rather 
novel  manner.  It  was  commenced  by 
Don  Jaime  the  Conqueror ;  but  tho 
work  languished  during  succeeding 
reigns,  and  pious  gifts  and  death-bed 
legacies  were  in  vain  recommended, 
and  all  the  artillery  of  priestcraft 
brought  to  bear ;  it  was  not  till  the 
vanity  of  these  most  vain  islanders  was 
enlisted  in  the  work  that  it  really  pros- 
pered. The  right  to  emblazon  a  coat- 
of-arms  on  the  key-stones  of  the  central 
arches  was  sold  for  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand Majorcan  livres.  The  expedient 
was  a  happy  one ;  and  the  money^  con- 
tinued to  flow  in  until  every  available 
place  in  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  choir 
was  filled  with  the  bearings  of  some 
Majorcan  noble.  Vanity  did  more  than 
piety.  In  the  centre  of  the  choir  stands 
the  sarcophagus  of  Jaime  II.  >  the  son 
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of  the  Conqueror.  "  In  this,  but  en- 
closed in  a  chest  of  rcd-pinewood,  rests 
the  body  of  this  pious  and  amiable 
prince, — if  indeed  a  body  can  be  said 
to  res^  which  is  liable  to  be  drawn  out 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  any  idle  tra- 
velkr."  The  corpse  is  embalmed,  and 
is  shown  to  every  person  who  desires 
to  see,  and  probably  to  pay  for  seeing 
it.  The  head  is  much  mangled — for 
the  king,  who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity, is  venerated  as  a  saint,  and  every- 
thmg  that  belongs  to  him  is  held  ciiuallv 
sacred.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  all 
his  teeth  have  been  stolen  by  the  pious 
as  precious  relics,  and  that  his  appear- 
ance is  consequently  ghastly,  the  lace- 
rated mouth  bein^  open  and  distorted. 

The  church  of  raima  boasts,  amon^ 
other  relics,  of  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  thirty  pieces  of  8ilv<ir — a  Khodian 
tetradrachm — the  genuineness  of  which 
has  been  oflen  attested  by  miracles. 
Also  two  maces,  with  heads  elaborately 
worked  in  filagree  of  silver,  with  versed 
from  the  Hebrew  psidter  engraved 
round  them.  They  are  very  ancient^ 
and  evidently  once  belonged  to  a  Jew- 
ish synagogue ;  but  as  the  priests  are 
not  aicc|uainte<l  with  Hebrew  or  Arabic, 
they  are  shown  as  maces  taken  by  Don 
Jaime  from  a  mos<|uo,  and  they  are 
Miid  to  bo  adorned  with  verses  in  Ara- 
bic from  the  Koran. 

Another  instance  of  gross  superstition 
is  found  in  Minorca,  m  the  Monastery 
of  Monte  Toro.  The  Moors  called  the 
mountain  '*  £1  Tor"  the  height,  which 
name  lias  been  corrupted  into  **  Monte 
Toro.**  But  not  satisfied  with  this,  a 
legend  has  been  inventinl  by  the  monks, 
or  a  sacred  bull  who  tossed,  trampled« 
and  gored  all  Jew^,  Turks,  infiduLs,  and 
heretics,  but  behaved  towanls  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  true  Church  in  the  most 
orthodox  manner,  so  as  to  ])rove,  like 
**  Bernard  Cavauagh  the  fasting  man," 
in  more  mo<lern  times,  that  they  were 
indisputably  the  favourites,  as  he  was 
the  inspired  messenger  of  heaven. 
There  are  also  sundry  legends  of  his 
powers  in  distinguishinij  true  relics 
irom  fraudulent  substitutions,  and  va- 
rious other  miracles  did  ho  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  |)erforin, 
all  of  which  (><Iifyiiig  and  wondrous 
history  will  l)e  found  painted  neatly  in 
compartments  of  the  clia[)el  of  the 
Monastery  of  Monte  Toru. 

AVhtither  it  bcj  throui^h  the  a;:oncy 
of  this  legend  or  otherwise,  so,  at  least, 
it  \s,  that  occa:)iQnally  somo  tnumt  sou 


is  brought  back,  amid  great  rejoicing 
to  the  Dosom  of  Mother  Church.  A 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  just  before 
Mr.  Christmas*8  visit.  A  Protestant 
sailor,  one  of  the  most  ignorant  of  hu 
class  or  of  any  nation,  was  taken  ill 
and  received  into  the  hospital  :~- 

"  They  tried  to  induce  him  to  declare 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  without 
success ;  he  was  obstinate,  and  did  not 
comprehend  their  arguments.  At  last^ 
having  failed  in  interesting  him  about  his 
soul,  they  tried  to  interest  him  idiont  hii 
body,  and  assured  him  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  Christian  burial,  but 
would  certainly  be  thrown  into  the  sea 
unless  he  were  converted !  It  was  long^ 
before  this  atrocious  falsehood  had  its 
effect ;  but  the  result  was  that  the  poor 
fellow  yielded,  and  an  instance  was  given 
to  the  world  of  a  conversion,  not  to  es- 
cape perdition,  but  to  secure  a  burial^ 
perhaps  the  only  one  on  record.  Great 
was  the  gratulation  of  the  priesthood, 
and  many  the  services  of  triumph  per- 
formed in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  del 
3Iar,  and,  I  l)elievc,  in  other  churches 
also,  on  account  of  this  recovery  of  a 
Protestant** 

The  year  1849  witnessed  the  intro- 
duction into  Majorca  of  a  species  of 
amusement  apparently  totally  at  Ta- 
rianoc  with  the  habits  of  the  people-* 
a  ''fiesta  de  toros."  A  bull-fight  has 
been  so  oflen  described,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  over  the  same  ground; 
but  the  announcement  of  a  series  of 
"^uHfioru'*  excited  no  small  amount 
ot  interest  in  Pulma.  The  pciform- 
ance  was,  however,  grossly  mismanaged 
by  the  directors,  and  but  little  unmr- 
stood  by  the  audience.  The  bulls 
(which  had  been  iinnortcd  from  Spain) 
had  not  yet  recovereu  from  sea^icknesSt 
and  were,  in  Castilian  parlance,  "  too 
bland ;"  they  were  quiet,  well-disposed, 
inoifensive  (piadrupeds,  that  would 
have  jrrazed  contentedly  in  some  rich 
pasture,  far  removed  from  tJie  strile 
of  the  arena,  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other;  accordingly,  the  per- 
formance was,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
failure,  attended  "with  more  noise 
than  connoisscurship,  and  more  ap- 
plause than  approval."  Wo  cannot 
nelp  fu4>liii^  gratified  that  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  barbarous  pastime 
was,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  a  great 
extent  foiled ;  the  more  so,  as  it  is  one 
of  those  things  that  gradually  grows 
upon  the  fancy  of  the  most  gcntfi  and 
kindest  hearts^  undenniuing  our  better 
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principles^  and  indacing  us  to  smothery 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  moments  of  de- 
graded gratification^  every  feeling  that 
elevates  and  does  honour  to  human 
nature.     Mr.  Christmas  says :— . 

''Those  who  first  turn  aside  their 
eyes  with  horror,  soon  learn  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  scene.  English  la- 
dies, resident  in  Madrid,  rival  their 
Spanish  friends,  and  all  the  well-founded 
prejudices  against  the  exhibition  are  for- 
gotten ! 

<*  I  once  saw  a  horse  fearfully  gored 
at  Barcelona,  and  the  picador  who  rode 
him  coolly  dismounted  and,  with  a  pock- 
et-knife severed  the  protruding  entrails, 
and  then  compelled  the  wretched  animal 
to  face  another  bull;  and  the  gentle 
Catalonian  dames  present  rather  ap- 
proved of  the  act  for  its  ecotiomy  than 
execrated  it  for  its  unspeakable  inhu- 
manity I" 

The  climate  of  the  Balearic  Isles  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  great  fear — the  supersti- 
tious  terror-^entertained  there,  as  well 
as,  to  a  smaller  extent,  almost  all  over 
the  Continent,  of  the  infectious  nature 
of  consumption,  it  would  ofifer  great  in- 
ducements to  such  of  our  countrypeo- 
ple  as  labour  under  any  delicacy  oi  the 
chest  or  lungs ;  for  such  persons  the 
climate  is  most  suitable.  In  other  re- 
spects some  portions  of  the  islands  la- 
bour under  considerable  disadvantages. 
Ague  is  very  prevalent  in  Alcudia,  the 
second  place  in  point  of  rank  in  Ma- 
jorca ;  and  there  it  is  proverbially  said 
that  the  inhabitants  are  dividea  into 
three  classes— those  who  have  the  ague, 
those  who  are  recovering  from  it,  and 
those  who  are  just  going  to  have  it. 
In  Minorca  water  is  very  scarce.  The 
rain  that  falls  upon  the  roofs  is  collect- 
ed in  cisterns.  The  first  water  that 
flows  down  is  thrown  away ;  the  rest 
is  carefully  saved,  and  after  depositing 
a  thick  sediment  it  is  fit  tor  use. 
Should  a  cistern  become  foul,  a  few 
small  eeb  are  thrown  into  it ;  if  that 
should  prove  unsucoessful,  some  myr- 
tle-tops are  superadded;  and  should 
that  rail,  the  dirty  water  is  allowed  to 
flow  ou^  and  the  cistern  is  thoroughly 
cleaned.  We  presume  that  the  last 
ingenious  contrivance  succeeds  in  most 
cases.  In  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, and  in  many  other  respects,  as 
weU  as  in  physical  advantages,  Mi- 
norca is  decidedly  inferior  to  Majorca. 

Before  we  take  our  departure  firom 

the  BalewQ  M99,  Tre  present  the  zead^ 


er  with  the  following  uiecdote,  which 
at  once  offers  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Christmas's  narrative  talents,  and 
throws  no  small  amount  of  light  upon 
the  trifles  that  influence  the  conauct 
of  a  weak  and  narrow-minded  govern- 
ment. Italy  has  lately  afibrded  many 
examples  not  a  whit  less  absurd  :— 

"  In  the  year  1840,  when  the  civil  war 
in  Spain  was  raging  with  great  fury,  a 
general  expectation  seemed  to  prevail 
that  the  Carlists  would  make  a  descent 
upon  Majorca,  and  all  the  athahiahs,  or 
watch-towers,  were  manned  to  give  the 
earliest  notice  of  any  hostile  appearance 
The  governor  kept  the  garrison  perpe- 
tually on  the  alert,  and  vexed  the  is- 
landers a  great  deal  by  his  unnecessary 
caution.  At  length  a  cause  seemed  to 
call  for  its  exercise.  A  venerable  old 
priest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valde- 
mosa,  awoke  one  night  from  dreams 
caused  by  indigestion,  under  a  strong 
impression  that  brigands  were  in  his 
house,  and  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
Greatly  alarmed,  he  screamed  for  assist- 
ance ;  his  housekeeper,  hearing  his  cries, 
supposed  her  master  was  in  the  hands 
of  murderers,  and  began  also  to  shriek 
as  loud  as  she  could.  Her  shrieks  con- 
vinced the  unlucky  old  gentleman  that 
she  had  been  seized  by  the  robbers,  and 
was  undergoing  the  most  unheard  of 
tortures.  Horror-struck  with  this  idea, 
he  redoubled  his  exclamations,  and  she, 
for  a  similar  reason,  redoubled  hers, 
and  here  the  matter  misht  have  drop- 
ped. Had  their  house  been  at  a  dis- 
tance from  other  habitations,  they  would 
have  screamed  until  they  were  hoarse, 
and  then  left  off,  and  the  morning  would 
have  dissipated  their  fears  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  neighbourhood  took  the 
alarm,  and,  as  they  knew  there  were  no 
brifi^ands  in  the  island,  they  decided, 
without  further  deliberation,  that  the 
Carlists  had  landed.  The  panic  spread; 
the  Captain-general  was  made  aware  of 
what  was  imagined  to  have  happened, 
and  sent  for  the  priest.  Now,  whether 
the  old  gentleman  was  ashamed  of  con- 
fessing that  he  had  been  frightened  at 
nothing,  or  whether  he  really  fancied  he 
saw  armed  men,  he  deposed  before  the 
Captain-general  that  he  had  seen  the 
Carlist  army  I  The  troops  were  called 
out,  martiaf-law  proclaimed,  and  the  is- 
land was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Hours  passed  —  days  passed,  and  no 
Carlists  appeared,  until  the  Captain- 
general  began  to  think  that  he  had,  in 
some  unaccountable  manner,  been  made 
a  fool  of.  But  he  decided  on  one  thing 
— ^that  the  priest  would  not  have  dream- 
ed about  the  Carlists  if  he  had  not 
wished  for  them;  and,  therefore,  he 
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shut  the  poor  old  man  up  as  being  him- 
self a  Carlista  and  ufaccioso.  For  three 
months,  however,  the  sUte  of  siege  con- 
tinued before  the  people  wore  allowod 
to  conduct  their  busineoS  without  nuh- 
tary  superintondcnce." 

AVo  now  take  leave  of  these  most 
interesting   people,   again   expressing 
our  satisfaetion  at  the  very  successful 
manner  in   which  Mr.  Christmas  has 
put  together,  in  a  light  and  pleasing 
manner,  so  much  novel  and  useful  in- 
formation.    It  is  not,  however,  so  easy 
to  take  one's  departure  from  these  Is- 
lands. To  do  so  it  is  nccess;ivy  to  embark 
on  boanl  a  Spanish  steamer  for  Barce- 
lona. Let  us  follow  our  travellers  to  the 
vessel.     The  steam  was  \ip,  the  sailing 
hour  had  arrived,  the  piussengers  were 
on  boanl,  everything  was  ready,  but 
the  ves.'^cl  could  not  weigh  anchor— for 
it  rained !  antl  till  the  rain  ceased  the 
steamer  would  not  depart.     It  mined, 
however,  all  day  and  the  next  ni^ht, 
and  the  next  day  and  the  next  niglit  ; 
and  not  till  the  Uurd  morning  clid  the 
bright  sun  shine  ;  and  at  last  at  noon 
the  gallant  El  Mallorquin   was  ready 
to  get  under  weigh  ;  but  it  was  delayed 
for  several  hours  whilst  the  cook  was 
procuring  certain  dainty  viands  con- 
sidered  indispensable   for   a    sixtccu- 
hours*  journey,  by  a  considerable  mer- 
chant of  the  place— a  '*  Mediterranean 
alderman"— a  little  man,  half  face,  half 
corporation,  who  would  have  fully  au- 
Bwered  Horace's  description  of  a  happy 
man— 

u  __  totui,  terct,  atque  rotandui.'* 

At  last  the  command  was  given  to 
weigh  anchor;  but  a  thought  struck 
thc'i^Icditerranean  alderman  with  the 
force  of  lightning.  The  cook  was 
sent  for  again,  and  appeared  like  a 

culprit : — 

"  Have  you  any  lemon  ice  ?" 

•*  No,  senor." 

<*  No  1  and  Ion  hoard /" 

The  guilty  cook  was  struck  dumb  at 
the  tender  pathos  of  this  remonstrance, 
and  rushed  on  shore  to  make  amends 
for  his  negligence,  whilst  el  vajwr,  cap- 
tain, and  passengers  had  to  wait  three 
hours  and  a  half,  chewing  the  cud  of 
sweet  and  bitter  fancv.  All  misfor- 
tunes, however,  must  have  their  end, 
and   at  last  the   steamer  got   under 

weigh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disgniccful 
than  everything  connected  with  Spa- 
nifch  steamers.     Tlie  discipline  is  bad, 


the  charges  exorbitant,  the  dday 
atious  and  unmeaning,  the  accomino- 
dation   wretchetl,  and  the   dirt  into. 
lerable.     All  the  best  Mediterranean 
steamers   have  English   engines    and 
English  engineei-s.  Air.  Christmas  saw 
a  pair  of  boilers  that  liad  been  taken 
out  of  a  Spanish  vessel  then  in  harbour  j 
they  had  been    scarcely  used    three 
months,  when,  so  deplorably  had  they 
been  mismanaged  and  abused,  that  an 
English  engineer  was  called  in.  *•  What 
will  it  cost,"  he  was  askeil,  "  to  put  the 
engine,  boiler,  and  all.  in  working  or- 
der r     "  About  loOO  dollars/'  replied 
the  physician  of  cast  iron.  The  captain 
appeared   electro-struck,    and  imme- 
diately performed  sundry  capers  and 
an  a])prc)priate  dance  about  the  deck, 
accompanied  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
exclamations,    anything   but  comph- 
mcntary  to  him  of  cast-iron  celebrity. 
However,  the  spirit  of  his  dream  under- 
went  a  change,  for  he  again  sent  for 
the  English  engineer  a  few  days  after- 
wanls.     A  Spaniard  had  undertaken, 
in  the  interval,  to  execute  the  work, 
and  having  taken  the  machinery  to 
pieces  in  a   careless  manner,  found 
liimself  utterly  unable  to  nut  together 
a<Tain  its  "  disjected  members."  ^  The 
ifn^rlish  engineer  now  found  himself 
unaljlo  to  undertake  the  work  for  less 
than  2000  dollars  1     It  is  right  to  say 
that  the  Spanish  government,  wise  in 
its  own  generation,  gives  every  encou- 
ragement to  English  engineers. 

Jlobberies  are  at  present  extremely 
rare  in  Spain,  and  where  they  do  occur 
the  gentlemanly  deportment  of  the  rob- 
bcrs  is  almost  a  compensation  for  the 
injury  they  do ; — 


•«  NothlBf  he  doet  ai 
But  nnkcki  of  wmvtbiDg  gremter  than  hlmaclC** 

An  Englishman  was  once  accosted 
on  a  lonely  road  by  a  ruffian.  "  Sir," 
said  he.  "  you  have  niv  coat  on ;  may 
I  trouble  you  for  it."  I'he  Enelishman 
drew  out  a  pistol,  telling  the  follow  he 
was  mistaken.  "  Sir,"  said  the  robber, 
**  I  i)erceiYe  I  am— it  was  an  equi- 
vocation ;"  which  signifies  in  Spanum  A 

mistidLe. 

The  following  <<  apostolic  adventure*' 
is  characteristic  and  well  told : — 

"  The  secretary  of  a  certain  great  and 
wcaltiiy  man,  being  sent  by  his  omplojrer 
on  important  business  from  Madrid  to 
Toledo,  was  obliged  to  ga  alune.  It  kg 
happened  that  there  was  a  band  of  rob- 
bers infesting  tho  ruad  between  Madrid 
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and  Toledo  at  that  time,  who  had  digni- 
fied themselres  with  the  title  of  los  doze 
Apostolos  I  and  as  they  were  twelve  in 
number  each  had  a  particular  denomina- 
tion. These  gentry  unfortunately  met 
our  friend  the  secretary,  anil  in  the 
course  of  their  conversation  with  him 
ascertained  who  he  was,  and  where  he 
was  going.  They  intimated  their  inten- 
tion to  relieve  him  of  any  superfluous 
cash  or  valuables  he  might  have  about 
him. 

"  *  Willinglv,  caballeros/  replied  he ; 
and  *  indeed  the  more  so,  as,  save  my 
watch  and  a  ring,  both  of  which  are  very 
i^uch  h  iu  disponcion  de  uds,  all  that  X 
have  with  me  is  not  mine,  but  Don  -^— *s, 
and  he  will  not  allow  me  to  be  a  loser  in 
his  service.' 

*'  *  What  you  say,  caballero,  is  very 
much  to  the  purpose.  Let  us  see  what 
you  have.* 

'*  The  scrutiny  was  unsatisfactory. 

"  *  We  shall  trouble  you  to  give  us 
what  you  were  so  good  as  to  name,  but 
YOU  must  permit  us  to  observe,  that  it  is 
highly  unbecoming  an  hidalgo  of  such 

distinction  as  Don ,  to  allow  his 

secretary  to  go  about  so  ill  provided ;  so 
in  order  to  impress  this  on  his  mind,  and 
on  the  minds  of  persons  similarly  situ- 
ated with  himself,  you  will  not  take  it 
amiss  if  we  request  you  to  denude  your- 
self of  your  apparel,  in  order  that  we 
may  scourge  you  with  the  stirrup-lea- 
thers, as  much  as,  in  our  judgment,  na- 
ture will  bear,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  require.* 

''  '  Gentlemen,*  said  the  secretary,  '  I 
would  venture  most  respectly  to  suggest 
to  you,  first,  that  if  Don  -—  nad 
contemplated  my  having  the  singular 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  your  wor- 
ships, he  would  have  sent  his  remit- 
tances, not  in  paper,  but  in  specie ; 
secondly,  that  as  he  does  not  particu- 
larly care  about  the  state  of  my  skin, 
the  proceeding  you  were  so  obliging  as 
to  allude  to,  would  be  a  punishment,  not 
to  him  who  is  the  guilty  person,  but  to 
me  who  am  altogether  innocent ;  and 
thirdly,  that  you  have,  as  a  mark  of  my 
high  esteem  for  vou,  all  that  I  have 
about  me  in  the  slightest  degree  dispos- 
able.' 

"  *  Senor  mio,*  said  the  leader,  '  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
judgment  and  good  sense  which  you  dis- 
play, and  as  a  compliment  to  it,  you 
shall  go  away  with  whole  bones ;  but 
pray  remember  not  to  disnace  vour 
employer  by  travelling  again  with  so 
short  a  purse,  for  you  never  know  what 
you  may  be  asked  for.' 

"  *  Caballeros,  I  will  bear  in  mind 
your  caution.  Would  it  be  unreason- 
able to  ask  you  for  my  ring,  which  con- 
tains my  late  mother's  hair,    and  my 
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watch,  without  which  I  should  not  know 
what  o'clock  it  is  ?' 

"  *  Your  worthy  mother  was  a  lady 
of  great  merit ;  but  as  we  are  all  bre- 
thren, she  was  our  aunt,  and  it  would 
not  be  respectful  in  us  to  part  with  her 
hair;  and  as  to  the  watch,  we  want 
ourselves,  from  time  to  time,  to  know 
the  exact  hour.' 

'<  *  Gentlemen,'  said  the  secretary,  '  I 
would  submit,  with  great  deference  to 
your  superior  judgment,  that  I  am  ra- 
ther hardly  dealt  by.' 

**  *  Volga  me  DioSf*  exclaimed  tho 
chief;  '  we  are  humane  beyond  example 
to  you.  Tho  horse  is  not  yours*  and 
you  complain  about  a  ring  and  a  watch. 
This  is  St.  Andrew,  and  this  St.  James, 
peace  be  to  them,  and  I  am  St.  John — 
carajo  !  I  should  like  to  know  how  you 
would  have  come  off,  had  you  fallen  into 
thehandsof  St.  Paul!" 

As  we  are  anxious  to  direct  our  at- 
tention  to  Mr.  Beldam's  travels  in  Italy 
and  the  East,  let  us  now,  in  order  to 
join  him^  embark  with  Mr.  Christmas 
from  Marseilles  for  Grenoa,  in  his  Nea- 
politan Majesty's  mail  packet  Yesa- 
viusy  a  beaatiml  steam-ship,  English 
built,  with  English  engines,  and  com- 
manded  by  an  officer  who  had  fin'ished 
his  nautical  education  under  English 
commanders.  Among  the  passengers 
are  two  nuns,  the  eldest  about  twenty. 
five  years  of  age,  rosy,  plump,  and 
black-eyed,  and,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  physiognomy,  without  any  special 
vocation  for  the  clobter.  They  had 
travelled  alone  to  Marseilles,  and  were 
going  to  Rome,  where  the  eldest  was 
to  undergo  the  necessary  ceremonies 
previously  to  being  maae  superior  of 
their  convent ;  and  they  would  have 
been  wholly  nnprotected  in  the  sea 
voyage,  were  it  not  that  they  met  ca- 
sually a  Roman  dress>maker  and  mil- 
liner— ^not  a  very  exemplary  person  to 
have  the  charge  of  young  nuns — who 
matronized  them  on  their  journey. 
She  was  accompanied  by  her  son,  '*  a 
young  gent,"  whose  conduct  and  con- 
versation were  neither  respectful  nor 
respectable  :— 

'*  The  arch  demureness  which  they 
put  on  was  most  edifying ;  their  minds 
seemed  entirely  unformed;  but  their 
peep  into  the  world,  such  as  it  was, 
eviaently  afforded  them  unlimited  satis- 
faction. I  spoke  to  them  a  little  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  but  they  were  quite 
children  in  mind.  One  of  our  officers 
seemed  to  take  much  delight  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  their  minds  ;  but  I  questioi^ 
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I^eatly  if  hi.4  hu  tract  ions  were  of  a 
strictly  theolo^cal  character,  or  calea- 
lated  to  enhance  the  delights  of  a  con- 
Tentnal  life." 

In  Genoa,  out  of  a  population  of 
120/Xw,  there  are  14,<X>Oinonk5,lriar?, 
nun.s  ^Tid  ecck'^iastior  of  varxou?  kin^iiy 
all  a  dead  weight  u{ion  so^.-iety,  and, 
of  coars':,  supported  alti Luther  hy  the 
industrious  mrrabers  of  the  communi- 
ty. No  wonder  that  the  people  are 
beginning  to  tire  of  prieatcraft. 

^Ir.  B».'ldam'd  travels  took  f>Iace  in 
the  course  of  the  vears  l»lo-f).  The 
greater  portion  of  the  volumes  before 
us  were  written  at  that  time,  but  with- 
out the  int'.-ntion  to  make  their  inci- 
dents public  ;  and  its  completiou  ap- 
pear"!  to  have  been  recently  undertaken 
**  principally  at  tlif.  ?ii^g*-?tion  of  cer- 
tain iriends,  who  appearuii  to  think 
that  some  of  the  topics  were  applicable 
to  present  times.'*  Frum  tin?  lon^  do- 
lay  that  has  occurred^  many  ot  the 
events  namited  have  lost  their  inte- 
rest, and  much  that  was  fresh  and  novel 
at  the  time  has  since  become  stale,  llat, 
and  unprofitable.  In  the  case  of  Italy, 
tills  is  the  more  to  be  re;p*ettod,  as  the 
author  had  paid  many  former  visits  to 
that  delightful  country,  and  was  aU 
reafly  well  acquainted  with  most  of  its 
classic  scene.",  and  with  thu  social  con- 
dition and  feelings  of  the  people.  lie 
was,  therefore,  comiietent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  stirring  events  that  have 
lately  played  so  important  a  part,  still 
increasing  in  importance,  in  the  history 
of  Kurope.  Of  this,  the  author  ai>- 
pears  fully  conscious ;  and  notwitn- 
standing  all  the  advanUigcs  of  former 
ac(]uaintance  (and  the  title  of  his  book), 
but  a  small  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to 
**  Itoly."  The  gt)rgeous  sun,  the  tro- 
pical vegetation,  the  strange  customs, 
the  hallowe<l  associations,  and  the  ever- 
unfolding  incidifuts  of  the  fatherLind 
of  the  human  race,  teiiiptod  him  with 
irre.sistible  force  to  direct  his  eager  pil- 
grimage to  the  regions — 

*•  When'  mnm,  her  ro«y  ftrpt  in  th«  CMtcn  rlioM 
A'lvBD^iDg,  luwi  theeartli  with  orient  peuL" 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  sij^ns  of 
the  times,  both  in  Italy  and  (Greece, 
and  even  in  Turkey  and  the  East,  is 
the  respect  paid  to  education.  Its  ne- 
cessity, both  to  the  stability  of  the 
(luvernuient,  the  t rain ^u ill ity  of  the 
State,  and  the  preservation  or  promo« 
tion  of  civil  and  reUgious  liberty,  if 
the  minimHin  of  ireedom  that  exists  iu 


Italy  deserve  the  name  of  libert]rt  ii 
aniversallv  acknowIe(^;ed ;  tad  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  is  sought  tboEV, 
gives  it  almost  the  appearance  of  pre- 
paration for  the  cooling  stonn.  In 
tzreece  it  is  "'^^"g  astonishing  pio- 
gress ;  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  inqoiij 
abroad,  and  a  himzering  and  thintiiw 
alter  knowledge,  Sie  extent  of  whin 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  in  a  eoontrj 
that  has  remained  Jormant  and  folded 
in  ignorance  for  so  many  dreanr  yean ; 
and  it  is  a  proud  thing  for  Athens  to 
say  that  she  has  at  present  a  lareer 
portion  of  her  rising  popolation  under 
com^tent  instruction  than  any  other 
citv  m  the  wurld.     The  almoit  unaid. 

m 

ed  exertions  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Hilly 
and  his  excellent  lady,  are  beyond  all 
praise  ;  and  they  have  at  present  in 
their  schools  upwards  of  four  hundred 
children,  of  diOerent  religions,  reoeiT- 
in":  a  Scriptural  education. 

This  is  ver}-  gratifWng ;  but  with  inch 
facts  betbre  us,  ougkit  we  not  to  piuse^ 
and  ask  ourselves  seriouslyy  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  moment,  whether  w« 
have  made  a  proper  use  of  our  Medi- 
terranean dependencies,  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  Malta,  and  whether  we  Iuito 
employe<l  the  great  influence  we  un- 
doubtedly possess,  to  further  the  true 
religion?'  We  have  constantly  been 
bending  before  foreign  powers,  and 
making  concessions  alter  concesBioiiib 
vainly  awaiting  the  reciprocity  that 
never  comes,  and  have  only  receifvd 
insult  and  injury  as  our  reward.  In 
1^1  aha  we  have  compelled  our  Fko- 
testant  troops  to  grace  by  their  pre- 
sence the  ceremonials  of  the  ^^^^m^'i 
Chureh;  wc  have  placed  a  Soman 
Catholic  governor  in  that  island  to 
watch  over  and,  perehance,  to  betray 
English  interests,  and  have  permitted 
him  to  drive  from  her  shores  those 
whosi'  misfortunes  and  dangers  plea^ 
od  more  strongly  than  cloqaenoe,  in  n 
languago  never' before  unheeded  b^ 
Lri tons'  ears,  and  whoso  only  crime 
was  the  one  wc  ourselves  committed, 
when  wo  bravely  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
superstition  and  tyranny.  In  Corfii, 
too,  the  protc<'ting  power  sits  in  a  state 
of  dignified  indifference  (whilst  Soman 
encroachnicnts  are  constantly  occuN 
ring),  and  seems  "  to  care  for  none  of 
these  tliinjrs." 

Of  the  Maltese  Mr.  Beldam  sayi :— 


"  There  is  probably  no  oomBUDity 
under  the  sun  more  complstdj  primt^ 
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ridden  than  the  Maltese.  Their  name- 
roos  clergy  are  at  all  times  disposed  to 
assert  their  superiority  over  every  other 
Christian  sect.  Malta  is,  farther,  over- 
run with  religious  orders — Agostiniani, 
Dominicani,Carmelitani,Teresiani,Fran- 
cescani,  and  the  Pope  knows  what  be- 
side ;  to  which  must  be  added  as  many 
varieties  of  convents,  all  eagerly  engagea 
in  disseminating  their  dogmas,  under  the 

never-tiring  direction  of  Jesuit  emissa- 

•      »» 
ries. 

To  counteract  this  the  English  have 
but  lately  made  any  exertions ;  the 
first  Protestant  cathedral  has  but  lately 
been  erected  at  Valetta ;  but  their  ef- 
forts are  still  far  short  of  the  energy  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  British  apathy, 
however,  in  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands, is  more  than  compensated  by 
exertions  crowned  with  success  in  re- 
moter regions. 

In  the  Greek  Church,  the  priests  are 
permitted  to  marry ;  but  by  an  over- 
curious  interpretation  of  St.  Paul's  di- 
rections, he  IS  only  allowed  one  wife, 
and  cannot,  in  the  event  of  her  death, 
marry  another ;  so  that  the  wife  of  a 
Papas  is  taken  more  care  of  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  women  in  general.  Mr. 
Christmas  saw  a  priest  carrying  a  huge 
dish  of  goat's  mutton  to  the  baker's 
(i.  «.,  to  the  public  oven);  and  the 
reverend  gentleman  will  often,  it  is 
said,  undertake  the  whole  household 
cares,  and  will  be  seen  engaged  in 
the  **  family  washing,"  whilst  his  cara 
sposa  reclines  in  luxurious  ease  upon 
a  sofa. 

Before  we  leave  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  we  must  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  a  series  of  en- 
gravings on  stone,  illustrating  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  scenes  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Greece,  and  Constan- 
tinople. The  title  of  the  work  has 
already  been  mentioned.  The  views 
are  drawn  from  nature,  and  on  stone, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Cook,  and  embody  the 
recollections  of  a  tour  taken  by  himself, 
in  the  company  of  Lord  Ward.  They  are 
remarkably  well  executed,  and  will  not 
fail  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  principal  places  they  visited.  The 
engravings  are  slightly  tinted,  and  are 
accompanied  with  a  few  sheets  of  de- 
scriptive letterpress ;  but  even  without 
the  letterpress,  the  engravings  will 
speak  for  themselves,  and  materially 
assist  the  reader  of  any  modern  travels 
in  these  localities.    We  therefore  feel 


much  pleasure  in  recommending  them 
to  public  notice. 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Christmas  for  a  time,  and  acconipany 
Mr.  Beldam  in  his  tour  to  the  East. 
The  journeys  to  and  from  Egypt  af- 
ford but  few  novelties ;  let  us,  there- 
fore, join  him  in  an  Egyptian  village  :— 

"  The  huts,  as  usual,  were  little  bet- 
ter than  kennels,  for  which,  indeed,  they 
seemed  far  more  adapted  than  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  human  beings.  Groups 
of  hajggard  women  were  employed  in  do- 
mestic affairs,  or  idly  standing  about ; 
litters  of  naked  children  were  rolling  on 
dust  heaps ;  and  packs  of  mangy  dogs 
were  wbiling  away  their  time  oetwixt 
sleep  and  starvation.  To  these  animals 
a  bone,  unless  it  were  stolen  from  a 
Moslem's  grave  after  a  tough  struggle 
with  a  jackal  or  a  vulture,  would  have 
been  a  dainty  which  they  never  dreamed 
of.  The  women  were  clad  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  lowest  class.  A  tattered 
open  chemise  of  blue  cotton,  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  handkerchief,  a 
scanty  shawl  of  the  same  material  on  their 
heads — which  the  more  modest  of  them 
gathered  round  their  faces  on  our  ap- 
proach— and  a  suffocating  nose-bae;  of 
black  crape,  composed  the  whole  of  their 
toilet,  excepting  certain  coins  worn  in 
the  hair  by  some  of  them,  and  copper 
bracelets  on  the  arms  of  a  favoured  few.** 

These  ladies,  however,  were  not  in- 
sensible to  the  passion  to  please,  which 
no  degree  of  human  misery  can  eradi- 
cate, and  however  regardless  of  minor 
proprieties,  had  not  neglected  to  im- 
prove their  charms,  by  tattooing  the 
forehead,  lips,  and  chin,  and  copiously 
applying  kohl  and  henna  to  their  eye- 
lashes and  finders. 

At  Cairo,  the  melancholy  but  pleas- 
ing custom,  so  often  alluded  to  in  Holy 
Writ,  still  prevails,  of  females  watch- 
ing at  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  and 
friends;  nor  can  anything  be  more 
natural  or  tender  than  to  see  those  who 
are  the  last  to  leave  the  dying  pillow^ 
the  first  in  their  visit  to  the  consecrated 
sepulchre. 

"  I  could  never  behold,**  says  Mr.  Bel- 
dam, "those  muflSed  forms,  hastening 
before  sunrise  to  the  place  of  burial,  or 
sitting  in  silent  groups  around  the  last 
relics  of  domestic  affection — sights  so 
common  throughout  these  regions— « 
without  sympatiiy  and  emotion.* 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  traditions  and 
superstitions  of  the  East  arc  not  always 
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the  emanations  of  principles  equally 
pure.  In  all  Mahommedan  countries 
a  custom,  traces  of  which  may  still  bo 
found  in  Ireland^  prevails,  of  paying 
extraordinary  reverence  to  idiots — in 
most  cases  more  knaves  than  fools. 
This  is  founded  on  a  superstitious  be- 
lief that  their  spirits  are  in  heaven; 
and  such  a  suppo^}ition,  by  encouraging 
comfort  and  protection,  is  not  without 
its  advantages.  In  Mahommedan  coun- 
tries the  veneration  for  them  is  carried 
to  an  extent,  of  which  we  can  only  say, 
that  it  leads  to  a  violation  of  all  order 
and  decency,  and  to  scenes  of  outrageous 
scandal. 

Another  superstition  that  prevails  in 
the  East  is  a  dread  of  the  Evil  Eye. 
AVhatever  appears  to  attract  from  the 
stranger  more  than  ordinar}'  attention 
or  admiration  is  supposed  to  be  under 
its  iuHuence.  One  of  Mr.  Beldam*s 
party  happening  to  admire  a  very 
pretty  child,  an  old  man  who  was  lead- 
ing it  "  instantly  took  the  alarm,  seized 
the  child's  clothes,  shook  them  vio- 
lently, and  spit  on  the  ground ;  but 
being  charged  with  a  wish  to  break 
the  chann,  he  seemed  ashamed,  and 
denied  it."  Probably  the  people  have 
good  cause  to  dread  the  **  Evil  Eye  " 
in  a  country  where  life  and  property 
arc  so  insecure  from  the  hand  of  the 
powerful,  and  where  an  ardent  gaze 
of  admiration  at  any  of  your  weaker 
neighbours'  goods  and  chattels,  may 
lead  to  a  transmutation  of  possession, 
by  a  short  and  (juick  process,  tluit 
leaves  even  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
cumbered Estates  Court  far  and  away 
behind. 

In  spite  of  all  we  have  heanl  of  the 
hanlnlups  that  must  be  endured  by 
travellers  in  the  Desert,  it  would  ap- 
pear, by  Mr.  Beldam's  account,  to  bo 
quite  a  luxurious  mode  of  living.  Hav- 
ing chosen  a  suitable  spot  for  the  en- 
campment in  the  Desert,  it  was  cleared, 
of  coarse  herbage  and  loose  stones, 
under  which  reptiles  might  harbour. 
The  tent  was  then  pitcheil,  and  sand 
hoapi'd  roun<l  it.  Tne  floor  was  after- 
wards covereil  with  a  fine  close  mat- 
ting, and  over  this  a  carpet  was  spread. 
Shci'pi^kins  formed  their  beds.  They 
had  camp-stools  and  a  table,  sheets, 
blankets,  counterpanes,  mosquito-cur. 
taiiH,  and  an  Arabian  lamp,  ''the 
w^ft  reflection  of  which,  on  tue  many- 
coloured  dome  of  the  tent,  i»roduced  a 
very  ploasing  ellect."  The  culinary 
flepartment  wouUl  have  done  honour 


to  M.  Soyer.  Twenty  hens,  duns  in 
a  coop  from  a  camel's  back,  traToUed 
through  the  desert  enjo^ng  th^  ride 
amazingly,  and  crowing  fatter  and 
fatter  every  day.  The  Arabs,  hovering 
round,  were  always  ready  to  supply 
them  with  fat  lambs,  and  we  may  pre- 
sume much  else ;  here,  however  is  a 
usual  bill  of  fare  in  the  traveller's  own 
words:— 

'*  Breakfast Tea,  coffee,  hot  rolls 

and  English  batter,  cold  fowls,  or  other 
meat,  and  milk. 

"  Lunch,  en  route. — Cold  meat,  bread, 
English  cheese,  and  fmit. 

**  Dinner, — Soup  A  la  Julietmg;  roast 
or  boiled  mutton;  fowls,  vegetables, rice, 
maccaroni ;  pancakes  of  the  most  deli- 
cious kind ;  a  variety  of  condiments,  and 
a  dessert. 

'*  Tea  and  coffee  at  bedtime ;  liquenre 
and  stont  for  those  that  liked  them; 
abundance  of  Nile  water  preserved  In 
glass  bottles,  and  Latakia  of  the  finest 
quality." 

The  great  drawback  to  a  joimey  in 
the  Desert  appears  to  arise  from  the 
necessity  of  using  the  cameL  Tlie 
"  gentle  and  patient  camel "  will  vunly 
seek  for  a  good  character  in  tlia 
volumes  before  us.  He  is  represented, 
not  as  gentle  and  paUent,  bnt  as  "one 
of  the  most  vicious  of  brutes ;"  always 
discontented  and  lazy,  he  cries  out  he- 
fore  he  is  hurt,  and  is  at  onoolndicrons 
and  disgusting.  Uis  pace  is  seldom 
more  than  two  miles  and  a-half  in  the 
hour ;  but  they  can  be  pressed^  on  an 
emergency,  into  apace  of  ten  to  twelve 
miles.  When  browsing  on  the  sharp 
thorny  plants  of  the  d^ert,  of  whica 
they  are  extremely  fond,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  make  themt  in  police 
parlance,  "move  on."  "When  uived 
by  a  stroke  rather  smarter  tGsa 
usual,  he  would  whirl  round  until  I 
was  almost  giddy ;  and  on  finding 
that  this  did  not  sucocedf  he  wopla 
make  an  odd  growl,  and^  twist- 
ing his  lon^  necE  completely  aboutt 
look  me  full  m  the  face  with  the  most 
ludicrous  expression  of  wounded  inno- 
cence and  mdignant  remonstrance." 
The  camel  is,  moreover,  oflcn  addicted 
to  biting,  and  so  delicate^  that  if  over 
weighted  he  soon  breaks  down»  and  if 
once  he  l)egins  to  flag  he  seldom  ralliea. 
The  principal  tracks  in  the  desert  are 
strewn  with  his  bones ;  and  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  surest  indication  that  the 
Teller  is  in  the  right  way. 
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We  regret  that  the  portion  of  Mr. 
Beldam's  work  which  is  dedicated  to 
his  account  of  the  Holy  Land  does 
not  give  us  the  same  amount  of  plea- 
sure we  had  antidpated.  It  abounds 
"too  much  in  dry  facts  and  matters  of 
detail.  It  wants  that  novelty  of  inci- 
dent and  vividness  of  description  which 
ever  falls  on  the  mind  fresh  like  dew; 
and^  consequently,  it  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  compilation  from  the 
works  of  Kichardson,  Korte,  Dr. 
Kobinson,  the  author  of  the  "Biblical 
Kesearches,"  Lord  Nugent,  the  Rev. 
George  Williams,  late  Protestant  chap, 
lain  at  Jerusalem,  Lord  Lindesay, 
•'  Eothen,"  « The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,"  and  other  modem  writers,  than 
the  results  of  personal  research  and 
experience.  He  resembles,  to  a  slight 
extent,  the  interpreter  through  whom 
he  received  his  impressions;  he  ad* 
dresses  us — but  not  in  the  language 
of  the  soul;  he  conveys  the  fact — but 
the  force  and  feeling  are  not  there. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  necessary  result 
of  a  work  compiled  from  notes— and 
probably  very  short  ones,  too — taken 
four  or  five  years  before.  Thus  the 
lights  and  sliadows  of  character,  and 
the  sofler  touches  of  nature,  that  give 
so  many  charms  to  descriptive  history, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  wanting.  For 
instance,  the  following  commonplace 
passage  must  have  conveyed  a  difierent 
impression  to  the  author^s  mind  at  the 
time  he  wrote  it,  from  that  which  it 
conveys  to  the  reader  i-^ 

"A  little  farther  we  met  a  moun- 
taineer of  very  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, who  passed  us  with  hasty  strides, 
followed  by  several  attendants  ;  he  was 
rather  short,  but  exceedingly  muscular ; 
had  the  face  of  a  lion  T/),  and  a  profusion 
of  black  shaggy  hair  lalUng  on  his  shoul- 
ders ;  his  dress  was  a  simple  tunic,  and 
ho  carried  a  hunting-spear.  Hercules 
or  Samson  might  have  oequeathed  their 
portraits  to  thts  sturdy  Druse.** 

We  feel  almost  inclined  to  ask— did 
th^? 

The  following  sketch,  however,  *of 
a  domestic  scene  in  a  garden  in  Pales- 
tine, near  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  an 
exception  to  our  criticism  :— 

"  The  children  were  amusing  them- 
selves in  swings  suspended  from  the 
beams;  young  persons  of  a  larger 
growth  were  beatine  tambours  and 
cymbals;  the  more  elderly  were  quietly 


enjoying  the  juvenile  frolics,  while  do- 
mestics stood  round  to  keep  guard  and 
wait  on  their  mistresses.  It  was  a 
pleasant  domestic  picture,  and,  being 
the  first  we  had  witnessed,  we  stopped 
for  a  few  moments,  albeit  at  a  very  re- 
spectful distance,  to  look  on  ;  not  so  far 
off,  however,  but  our  presence  was  ob- 
served, and  a  negro  girl  was  quickly 
despatched  to  request  we  would  with- 
draw. In  a  case  so  entirely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  ladies,  we  could  not, 
of  course,  remonstrate,  and  so,  though 
treated,  as  we  thought,  rather  hardly, 
we  moved  on.'* 

The  annexed  description  of  the  old 
Cadi  of  Mecca  is  also  piquant.  He 
was  returning  to  Constantinople  with 
a  seraglio  of  twelve  or  fourteen  women 
of  dif]&ent  ages  and  complexions,  most 
of  them  young  and  well-looking,  and 
attended  by  a  proportionate  number  of 
slaves  and  domestics.  The  quarter- 
deck was  assigned  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  ladies  :»- 

**  They  remained  night  and  day  on 
mats  and  cushions,  holding  little  or  no 
communication  with  each  other — gene- 
rally gazing,  indeed,  on  the  sea,  but 
sometimes  inquisitively  examining  the 
movements  of  the  Europeans,  The 
Cadi  himself,  the  *■  pater  gre^is,*  a  ca- 
daverous-looking old  man,  with  a  lone, 
melancholy  visage  and  a  grey  beard, 
spent  his  whole  time  cross-legged  by 
their  side;  sometimes  playing  with  a 
favourite  child,  and  at  others  directing 
suspicious  glances  at  us.  Evidently 
wondering  at  the  inscrutable  decrees  of 
Providence  which  permitted  the  exis- 
tence of  a  race  of  Giaours  ;  and,  worse 
still,  allowed  them  to  build  ships  and 
navigate  seas,  over  which  the  faithful, 
with  their  wives  and  daughters,  were 
compelled  to  travel  in  their  abhorred 
company,  and  subjected  to  their  pre- 
sumptuous inspection." 

Let  us  now  glance  at  some  of 
the  social  institutions  of  Mahommedan 
countries.  Even  in  their  land  Chris- 
tianity may,  perhaps,  learn  a  lesson  of 
mercy. 

Slavery  in  the  East  has  never  reached 
the  depth  of  crime  and  de^adation  to 
which  it  has  been  brought  in  Christian 
lands.  Servitude  does  not  necessarily 
imply  degradation.  The  Eastern  slave 
has  never  been  transformed  into  a  mere 
moveable  chattel ;  he  has  never  been 
wholly  deprived  of  the  right  of  accu- 
mulating and  enjoying  property ;  with 
the  removal  of  his  chains  the  ban  of 
slavery  falls ;  manumbsion  is  encou- 
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rnfredy  and  nvith  ^ood  abilities  and 
pood  coiuluctj  ])roinotion  and  pn)S- 
perity  are  almost  sure  to  follow.  Be- 
tween the  slave  and  his  master  there  is 
no  antipathy  of  race  or  colour ;  he 
does  not  feel  himself  a  8tran<rer  in  the 
land ;  but  he  sees  around  liim  many 
who  were  once  as  he  is,  and  who  have 
risen  from  one  prefennent  to  another, 
till  they  have  obtained  the  highest  rank 
in  the  country.  The  Mameluke  chief- 
tains were  all  ori<];iiially  slaves,  and  an 
oflieor  who  lately  married  the  old 
Pacha's  daufrhter  at  Cairo,  was  also 
originally  a  slave  ;  even  two  or  three 
such  instances  in  a  century  will  strip 
servitude  of  half  its  horrors;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Moslem  who  knows 
that,  i)erhaps,  his  motlier  and  wife 
w(Te  once  bouj^ht  and  sold,  can  treat 
with  mucli  contempt  those  that  fill  the 
same  position  in  the  social  scale.  A 
man's  spirit  is  never  broken,  nor  his 
human  sympathies  utterly  eradicated* 
till  all  hope  be  crushed  ;  and  this  can 
only  hapi)en  in  ( 'hristian  servitude  t 
"Whatever  fonn,  however,  slavery  may 
assume,  it  is  impossible  ibr  a  moment 
to  uphold  any  system  that  enables 
money  to  put  a  fellow-creature,  with- 
out reganl  to  ap:e  or  sex,  under  the 
control  and  in  the  absolute  i>ower  of 
another,  whose  conduct  must  exercise 
so  great  an  inlUience  upon  hiin ;  an 
influence,  the  clfccts  of  which  may, 
perhaps,  extend  beyond  the  narrow 
conllnes  of  temporal  concerns.  Hero 
is  a  tableau  cxtrticted  from  a  visit  to 
the  slave-markot :— • 

^  *'  Among  tho  younger  classes^  but 
sitting  apart  from  tho  rest,  wero  two 
Abyssinian  girls,  just  drawing  into  wo- 
manhood i  their  complexion  was  not 
darker  than  that  of  women  of  the  south 
of  Kuropo  ;  their  features  wero  small, 
cxtrenicly  regular  and  ploasin;^.  Lean- 
ing with  ono  urm  on  tho  ground,  and 
the  other  round  her  companion's  waist, 
these  elegant  and  lightly  elad  figures 
appeared  to  great  advantage,  with  a 
]>roiusion  of  dark  tresses  falling  over 
their  (k'licato  shoulders.  Having  somo 
suspicion  that  they  were  Chri>tians,  we 
desired  Mahomet  to  Intiuirc  ;  but  he 
returned  with  a  report  that  we  were 
mistaken.  Meanwhile  the  girls  per- 
ceived tiio  interest  we  were  taking  in 
them,  and  supposing  us,  no  doubt,  to  bo 
purchasers,  they  looked  wistfully  at  us, 
and  then  clasped  each  cither  moro'clo^iely, 
as  if  resolvetl  not  to  part.  It  is  proba- 
ble they  were  sisturs,  and  were  already 
dreading  the  fatal  liour  uf  separation." 


In  Turkey,  slavenr  xa  diminishing 
very  much ;  white  children  cannot  bo 
sold  without  a  firman  from  the  Sultan  ; 
the  sale  of  Georgian  and  Circassiftii 
women  is  a  contraband  traffic ;  and  the 
bazaar  for  tho  sale  of  Nubian  shives  ii 
open  only  twice  a-wcck. 

All  writers  concur  in  describing  the 
phpical  condition  of  the  peasantry  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  Egypt  and  Tur- 
key, and,  in  fact,  wherever  the  religion 
of  Mahomet  has  spread  its  bh'gfating 
inlluence,  as  being  most  deplorable. 
Nor  can  we  discover  in  the  dark  ho- 
rizon  the  least  glimmerof  hope  shining, 
even  afar  ofi^  save  in  the  great  want 
of  society,  a  puro  and  elevating  reli- 
f;ion.  Until  a  fanatical  and  demond- 
isinrr  creed,  a  compound  of  sensuality, 
sloth,  and  savage  brutality,  shall  haTa 
been  displaced,  and  shall  utterly  dis- 
appear l)elbrc  a  nioro  ennobling  and 
cliaritablc  faith,  the  development  of  the 
energies  of  free-will,  and  the  latent 
possibilities  of  excellence,  will  be  sought 
m  vain.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure 
that  wc  find  in  the  volumes  before  na 
a  confirmation  of  the  opinions  of  almoet 
all  modem  travellers,  that  intoleranoe, 
which  unfortunately  is  makine  sudi 
progress  where  tho  influence  of  Rome 
prevails,  is  rapidly  disappearing  in 
J^lahommcdan  countries,  and  that,  at 
obstacles  arc  removed,  Christianity  is 
advancing  ixirt  passu*  A  fVench 
church  has  lately  Dcen  erected,  fay  the 
])erniissiou  of  tho  Sultan,  just  outside 
the  walls  of  Constantinople,  with  a 
handsome  steeple,  from  which  the 
peals  of  Christian  bells,  snmmoninff 
the  congregation  to  prayer,  tonna 
daily  over  the  City  of  the  Sultan.  Tfaia 
eflect  is  to  a  prcat  extent  due  to  the 
disinterested  eflbrts  of  a  few,  whoea 
labours  in  the  promulgation  of  tmth 
are  indefatigable.  The  advantages  of 
education  are  universallv  acknowledged 
and  encouraged ;  and  it  only  rc^uiree 
that  instruction  should  be  judiciouBly 
nflbrded,  to  create  a  revolution  in  the 
ii^eliIlgs  and  habits  of  the  Orientals. 
the  elfects  of  which  will  be  felt  in 
states  unborn,  and  generations  yet  un« 
known. 

European  cnrrinccrs,  ship-boildcns 
architects,  phpicians,  surgeons,  artil- 
lery-men, engravers,  mechanists,  &c., 
are  considered  so  indispensable,  that 
they  receive  every  protection,  and  ars 
not  permitted  to  suflcr  the  least  annoy« 
ance.  They  are  considered  "good 
lieoplc,"  but  fur  want  of  belief  pr^doe* 
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lined  to  Jehanum,  and  that  punishment 
is  considered  sufficient.  But  with  the 
respect  paid  to  the  individual,  respect 
is  gradually  extended  to  the  religion 
he  professes,  and  toleration,  succeeding 
persecution  and  contempt,  will  soon  be 
succeeded  by  admiration  and  profes- 
sion. At  Cairo,  the  efforts  of  the  Pro* 
testant  mission  are  eminently  success- 
ful.  The  schools  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leider  comprised  in 
1 846Mahommedans,  Copts,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Protest- 
ants, who  were  taught,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  branches  of  education,  the 
English  language ;  and  the^  were  also 
instructed,  by  the  permission  of  their 
friends,  in  the  leading  truths  of  Chris- 
tianitv.  To  this  was  added  a  female 
school,  comprising  150  girls,  under  the 
special  care  of  Mrs.  Leider,  assisted  by 
a  Syrian  lady.  The  male  pupils  ex- 
ceeded that  number ;  and  tnus  under 
one  roof  were  congregated  in  unity  and 
love,  the  types  of  hostile  races  and 
creeds, — ^varying  in  complexion,  reli- 
gion and  blood,— .people  whom  a  com- 
mon benefit  had  never  gathered  toge- 
ther before,  and  who  seldom  met  save 
in  bloodshed  and  carnage,  and  the 
din  of  the  battle-field.  The  Ameri- 
can mission  at  Beyrout  is  equally  suc- 
cessful ;  and,  in  fact,  in  most  of  the 
principal  cities  the  ''glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  "  are  now  preached,  and  «d- 
most  mvariably  with  some  degree,  at 
least,  of  success.  The  society  for  im- 
proving female  education  must  be  also 
particmarly  mentioned  among  the  be- 
nefactors  of  the  East ;  and  under  the 
efforts  of  many  more,  treading  in  their 
steps,  it  is  evident  that  the  fabric  of 
the  false  prophet  has  been  shaken  in  a 
manner  that  must  before  long  even- 
tuate in  its  destruction. 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Beldam 
that  Mahomet's  system  was  altogether 
a  retrograde  movement,  solely  and  ob- 
▼ionslj  designed  to  gratify  a  low  and 
debasmg  sensuality,  and  to  gain  influ- 
ence by  pandering  to  the  gross  immo- 
rality of  nis  followers. 

"If  one  would  know  what  Mahomme- 
danism  really  is,  he  must  study  it  In  the 
harems.  It  was  there  that  the  prophet 
unveiled  himself;  it  is  there  that  the 
Moslem,  still  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  perhaps  from  the  notice 
of  a  savage  master,  practises  a  like  ty« 
raony  of  his  own,  and  extinguishes  the 


last  feeling  of  self-respect  in  licentious 
brutality.  The  religion  of  Mahomet 
contains  no  worse  element  than  its  ten- 
dency to  sink  the  man  into  the  beast. 
In  this  respect  it  ranks  below  even  the 
worst  forms  of  enlightened  Paganism, 
for  though  these  might  permit  an  almost 
unbridled  indulgence,  they  had  at  least 
the  decency  to  drop  such  vices  in  the 
grave.  It  remained  for  the  false  prophet 
to  resuscitate  them  and  give  them  a  pro- 
minent place  in  his  theory  of  future 
happiness,  where  the  gratification  of 
unrestrained  passion  is  made  one  of  the 

fraud  premiums  on  a  life  of  fanatic  obe- 
ience  to  the  impostor.  Under  such  a 
system  women  naturally  came  to  be 
considered  as  instruments  of  labour  or 
objects  of  pleasure — as  drudges  or  toys  ; 
and  in  perfect  accordance  with  such  a 
purpose  the  very  existence  of  the  female 
soul  was  left  doubtful.** 

After  describing  the  harems,  in  all  of 
which  he  says  scenes  and  amusements 
are  tolerated  which  would  be  held  to 
disgrace  the  most  vicious  circles  in 
Europe,  he  adds  :— 

**  It  follows  that  conjugal  fidelity  is 
uncommon.  And  Cairo  takes  prece* 
dence  of  all  the  Arab  cities,  not  more  in 
its  characteristic  beauty,  than  its  wide- 
spread and  shameful  immorality  ;** 

which,  however,  prevails  to  a  fearful 
extent  in  all  Mahonmiedan  cities. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  the  volumes 
before  us,  and  to  reflect  on  the  picture 
they  ^ive  of  the  degradation  and  vicen 
in  which  the  fairer  portion  of  the  human 
race  are  plunged  in  other  lands,  with- 
out feeling  that  it  is  upon  women  espe- 
cially that  that  book,  which  teaches  the 
moral  duties  and  obligations  of  social 
life,  has  in  this  world  conferred  the 
greatest  benefit.  It  is  only  in  Chris- 
tian countries  that  women  enjoy  the 
respect  and  personal  confidence  of  men ; 
it  IS  only  in  Christian  countries  that 
they  obtain  credit  for  all  the  higher 
moralities  and  more  exalted  virtues  of 
their  sex ;  that  the  innate  delicacy  of 
their  character  and  their  hearts— i 
shunning  impurity — are  considered 
better  guarantees  of  love  and  fidelity 
than  seclusion  and  suspicious  guards ; 
and  it  is  only  in  such  countries  that 
their  honour  and  happiness  are  studied, 
that  their  brilliant  talents  are  permitted 
to  develope  themselves,  and  that  they 
receive  from  all  their  due  meed  of 
affectioQi  and  respect,  and  esteem. 
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TH£  LYRE  AKD  SWOBB,  OR  THK  WORKS  OF  RORMER. 


Among  the  fantastic  creations  of  Goetho 
bo  has,  in  one  of  his  wildest  humours, 
represented  a  grou])  of  monkeys  mi- 
micking the  occupations  of  men.  They 
have  a  system  of  education  which  al- 
most rivals  that  which  our  phiknthro- 
pists  would  provide  for  the  poor.  A 
globe  of  glass,  on  which  are  painted 
the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  is 
rolled  about  in  this  happy  school  till 
it  breaks  ;  and  its  fragility  is  made  use 
of  to  teach  the  frailty  and  uncertainty 
of  the  world  which  it  represents.  The 
monkeys  are  not  without  their  games  of 
what  would  seem  chance,  but,  like  mor- 
tal gamblers,  theeftbrt  of  each  player  is 
that  all  the  chances  shall  be  in  his  favour. 
They  have  their  crowns  and  sceptres, 
and  they  play  at  kings  and  conquerors. 
They  have  their  physicians,  and  the 
physicians  are  not  without  tricks  of 
words  and  gesture  which  have  their 
ofTect  on  nervous  patients.  They  have 
poets  too,  and  their  poets  can  do  any. 
thin^  but  think.  These  mimics  of  hu- 
manity are  exhibited  to  us  by  the  sati- 
rist as  existing  at  a  time  when  society 
has  advanced  far,  and  man  ima^nea 
himself  a  civilised  and  social  being; 
when  language  has  been  so  far  culti- 
vated that  it  in  some  degree  performs 
the  olfices  of  thousht,  and  may  be  used, 
pi-eserving  something  of  its  own  proper 
power,  bv  those  who,  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  w^urd,  do  not  think.  It  is 
not,  we  believe,  ])ossible  to  reason 
falsely, — for  to  reason  from  insufficient 
premises  is  not  to  reason  falsely, — and 
thus  it  is  that  some  branches  of  inves- 
tigation have  been  cultivated  not  un« 
aucccssfuUy  by  those  who  have  sur- 
▼ived  what,  in  i)opular  Linguage,  are 
called  their  rational  facuuies.  We 
have  known  intelligent  schoolmasters 
read  into  grammar  passages  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  read 
into  meaning,  and  who  have  thought 
all  inquiry  mto  what  the  author  ma^ 
have  meant  superfluous,  if  not  imperti- 
nent. Systems  of  j>olitical  economy 
have  been  given  to  the  world,  which 
lost  no  part  of  their  value,  or  even  of 
their  reputation,  when,  to  ordinary 
apprehension,  every  one  of  what  are 


called  the  terms  of  the  Bcience  had 
changed  its  meaning,  as  the  result  of 
subseouentinvestigation.  The  monkey- 
poets  have  not  alone  the  advantage  of 
language  doing  the  work  of  thoaght,-^ 
which  would  seem  to  bo  its  proper 
province,  when  each  word  is  supposed 
to  have  a  fixed  and  permanent  signifi- 
cation,— but  in  addition  to  this  they 
trade  in  suggestive  words;  the  feeling 
which  they  evoke  is  one  which  they  do 
not  feel,  but  which  others  connect  with 
the  words—- 

**  We  hare  vordi,  and  we  can  Itnk 
Syllables  that  chime  and  chink  i 
Senie  unsought  thus  if  canght| 
Kverj  Jingle  if  a  thought,  j 

Eveiy  word  with  meaning  ftmnfht. 
Language,  glib  and  raudonii  thus 
Doci  tlie  work  of  thought  for  uf  i 
1^  but  your  own  fancy  mingle 
Ai  you  liften  to  the  lays, 
WiUi  the  Jargon  and  the  Jingle  i 
Give  Uie  iioet  all  the  praifcl" 

In  a  scene,  where  one  of  these  poefei 
describes  the  way  in  which  he  manu. 
factures  popular  verse,  a  shrewd  ob- 
server is  made  to  say — 

••  Thii  if  the  tKie  poetic  art. 
And  I  have  ncrer  met  with  prettier  poetf. 
Could  thvy  but  keep  the  lecrete  of  their  tnule.** 

In  a  more  serious  tone-^in  a  mood  if 
not  of  deeper  thought  yet  one  mora 
calculated  to  express  distinctly  his  own 
fixed  opinions  we  find  Ooethc  speaking 
on  this  subject,  lie  had  received  a 
letter  from  a  youn^  man  re<|uesting 
the  poet  to  tell  him  what  was  tha 
plan  on  which  he  thought  of  complet- 
ing one  of  his  unfinished  works,  for  at 
it  was  not  likely  Goethe  would  rasnino 
it,  his  correspondent  wished  to  execute 
the  work  himself.  This  led  Goethe  to 
speak  of  the  imitative  power,  ai^ 
the  desire  which  it  would  seem  ex- 
ists everywhere  of  reproducing  what, 
ever  men  admire,  instead  of  enjoying 
and  studying  it^  In  youth  this  pre- 
sumptuous desire  is  most  often  ex- 
hibited, because  in  youth  thera  is  al- 
ways such  ignorance  even  of  the  ezia- 
tcnce  of  the  immortal  works  in  Gterf 
department,  and  such  inability  of  ap- 
preciating the  true  excellence  ofiodi 
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as  arc  known,  as  to  render  the  abeur- 
dity  of  producing  anything  worthy 
the  attention  of  others  without  repeated 
efforts,  a  thing  which  never  presents 
itself  to  the  mind.  '<  People/'  said  the 
old  man,  *'  are  always  talking  about 
originaUty;  but  what  do  they  mean? 
As  soon  as  we  are  bom  the  world 
begins  to  work  on  us  and  keeps  on  to 
the  end.  What  can  we  call  ours  ex. 
cept  energy,  strength,  and  will  ?  If  I 
could  give  an  account  of  what  I  owe 
to  great  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries, there  would  be  but  a  small  re- 
mainder.'' He  mentions  that  in  his 
youth  the  works  of  Lessing  and  Winck- 
elmann  greatly  influenced  his  mind; 
then  came  Kant,  and  he  might  have 
added  Spinoza.  When  he  was  begin, 
ning  to  be  weary  of  the  world  Schuler 
arose,  and  the  intensity  of  purpose 
with  which  Schiller  worked  created  in 
Goethe  a  second  youth — the  birth  of 
another  period  oi  power— which  was 
prolonged  by  the  effect  upon  him  of 
the  activity  of  the  Humboldts  and 
Schlegels.  Goethe  felt  how  much  was 
given  to  him  from  the  world  without, 
and  he  regarded,  almost  as  disease,  the 
desire  for  self-exhibition,  which  he 
thought  was  in  the  minds  of  half  the 
young  men  who  wished  to  attract  at- 
tention to  what  he  called  **  their  paltry 
individualities."  **  Everywhere,"  said 
he,  "you  meet  such  persons,  nowhere 
those  who  care  more  for  the  thing  they 
are  doing  than  for  their  own  celebrity, 
llow  many  painters  would  have  drop- 
ped their  pencils  in  despair  if  thejr 
knew  what  an  assemblage  of  rare  quah- 
fications  is  required  to  constitute  a 
Raphael."  Goethe  himself  had  a  nar- 
row  escape  from  mediocrity  as  a  pain, 
ter.  He  had  some  tendencies  for  the 
art,  none  worth  cultivating;  but  his 
eye  for  landscape  was  a  true  one,  and 
ms  first  attempts  seemed  promising 
because  they  caught  successtuUy  some 
of  the  features  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  appearance  of  talent 
was  but  sympathy  with  the  object  repre- 
sented, and  the  sight  of  the  works  of 
true  painters,  when  his  visit  to  Italy 
gave  nim  the  opportunity  of  studying 
genuine  art,  di4>ossessed  him  of  aa 
idle  dream. 

A  translation  of  some  of  Edmer's 
works*  has  led  us  to  thinking  of  Komer 


himself,  and  the  class  of  poets  to  whom 
he  may  be  regarded  as  belonging.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  young  man  of 
ardent  temperament,  living  m  a  fever 
of  enthusiasm — of  generous  mipulses— 
and  with  considerable  power  of  express, 
ing,  in  ready  and  forcible  language,  any 
train  of  thought  or  sentiment  uiat  passed 
through  his  mind.  His  own  fervour 
and  earnestness  commanded  the  sym- 
pathy of  others;  but  power,  in  any 
very  high  sense  of  the  word,  we  do  not 
think  that  he  possessed.  He  appealed 
in  his  poetry  to  feelings  generally  dif- 
fused, and  the  absence  of  anything 
properly  original  was,  perhaps,  among 
the  reasons  why  his  merits-^and  they 
were  of  a  hish  order— were  at  once  ap. 
preciated.  He  had,  however,  if  not 
genius  of  a  high  order,  yet  all  those 
mstrumental  raculties  without  which 
genius  cannot  manifest  itself.  Music 
was  with  him  a  passion.  In  his  father's 
house,  where  he  was  brought  up  till 
his  seventeenth  year,  a  sister  of  Komer 'a 
cultivated  the  art  of  painting,  in  which 
she  had  attained  unusual  skiU;  and  the 
whole  arrangements  of  the  father's  es. 
tablishment  appear  to  have  been  fa- 
Tourable  to  the  early  development  of 
such  talents  as  any  of  the  family  pos- 
sessed. We  must,  in  a  few  sentences, 
relate  the  story  of  the  poet's  short  life. 
Theodore  Kurner  was  born  at  Dresden, 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  1791.  His 
father,  a  friend  of  Schiller's,  was  a  ma- 
gistrate in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
an  engraver.  In  his  childhood  there  was 
extreme  delicacy  of  constitution,  and 
this  led  to  his  living  almost  entirely  in 
the  open  air.  As  his  health  improved 
he  gave  proof  of  talents  which  were 
wholly  unsuspected ;  lively  fancy,  vi- 
gorous intellect,  ardent  enthusiasm, 
and  warm  affections,  distinguished  the 
growing  boy  and  endeared  him  to  alL 
As  to  his  studies,  he  disliked  the  trouble 
of  acquiring  foreign  languages,  and 
French,  in  particular,  he  detested. 
Mathematics,  history,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy were  his  favourite  studies.  He 
excelled  in  athletic  exercises,  but  his 
wish  was  to  convert  this  world  into  one 
of  romance,  and  he  would  wander 
forth  in  a  sort  of  day-dream  of  poetiy 
and  music,  with  his  guitar  on  his  arm, 
cfaaonting  some  tale  of  true  love.    His 


*  "  A  Selection  from  the  Poems  and  Dramatic  Works  of  TheodorRorner."  By  the 
Translator  of  the  <*  Nibelungea-Treasure.**  I  ondon :  Williams  andNorgate.    1850. 
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father  had  a  father's  fears  of  verse,  and 
what  it  might  bring  him  to ;  but  the 
admiration  lelt  every  where  ibr  Schiller 
and  Goethe  had  redeemed  the  name  of 
poet  from  the  disrepute  which  had  ga* 
thered  round  the  word,  and  their 
works  supplied  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence at  wliich  the  young  man  aimed. 
Schiller  died,  and  some  hopes  of  pro- 
viding for  Theodore  througn  his  inte- 
rest thus  perished.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  it  became  necessary  for  the 
young  poet  to  face  the  actual  world, 
and  look  round  for  means  of  support. 
What  accidents  conspired  to  render 
the  business  of  a  miner  that  which  was 
to  be  his  profession,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  in  vam  to  inquire,  but  his  biogra- 
phers dwell  on  the  scientific  know- 
ledge necessary  to  a  miner's  success, 
and  to  the  poetic  associations  with  which 
it  has  been  at  all  times  more  or  less 
connected,  as  what  determined  his 
choice.  With  this  view  he  went  to 
study  at  Frieburg.  Kumer's  feelings 
can  be  traced  in  his  poems,  which  may 
be  almost  called  biographical,  so  truly 
do  they  present  every  thought  that 
passed  through  his  mind,  and  we  have 
all  his  anticipations  of  the  delights  of  a 
miner's  life  dwelt  on  in  fulness  of  de- 
tail in  the  poem  written  at  this  period 
of  his  life ;  butthe  colouring  soon  fades 
away,  and  we  find  the  object  losing  its 
charm.  The  studies,  which  he  had  at 
first  pursued  only  as  auxiliaries,  became 
themselves  his  great  object,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Leipsic  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation. 

At  Leipsic  he  ventured  on  the  pub- 
lication of  a  volume  of  poems :  **  The 
Blossoms  "  it  was  called.  The  volume 
met  with  very  great  success.  The 
strange  state  of  society  at  the  German 
Universities  forced  Komer  to  leave 
Leipsic  before  his  studies  were  com. 
pleted.  At  Leipsic,  in  the  same  Uni. 
versity,  there  were  students  of  wholly 
different  ranks,  some  belonging  to  the 
first  families  in  Germany,  who  looked 
down  on  the  rest,  insulted  them,  and, 
on  the  ground  of  disparity  of  rank,  re- 
fused to  give  the  satisfaction  which  in- 
sulted boys,  longing  to  be  men,  re- 
garded tliemsclves  as  having  a  right  to 
claim.  Komer  did  not  understand 
tliis,  and  was  one  of  a  party  that  gave 
the  young  nobles  a  good  drubbing. 

The  drubbing  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
borne,  and  it  seems  to  have  done  some 
eood.  The  nobles  thought  it  better  to 
fight  than  be  drubbed,  and  so  Kdmer 


was  challenged.  Komer  was  skilled  in 
the  use  of  the  sword,  but  he  allowed 
his  challenger  the  choice  of  weapons, 
and  had  to  fight  with  pistols.  Neither 
party  knew  anything  about  pistols,  and 
they  continued  practising  against  each 
other  for  half  a  day  without  effect,  till, 
in  utter  despair,  the  challenger  retired. 
A  second  antagonist  now  appeared,  and 
now  it  was  the  sword.  Komer  was  se- 
verely wounded,  and  fell  senseless  on 
the  ground.  Ho  recovered,  but  had  to 
leave  Leipsic.  From  Leipsic  he  passed 
to  Berlin ;  he  had  fever  there,  and  the 
air  did  not  agree  with  him ;  he  thought 
of  goin^  to  Heidelberg  and  finishing 
his  studies  there,  but  t£e  same  state  ^ 
society  that  rendered  his  star  at  Leip- 
sic impossible  existed  at  Heidelbeig^ 
and  the  circumstance  of  William  Von 
Humboldt  and  Frederick  Schickel, 
both  of  them  friends  of  his  fieitlier,  being 
resident  at  Vienna,  made  his  fiither 
send  him  there. 

At  Vienna,  Komer  seems  to  have 
at  once  abandoned  all  objects  con- 
nected either  with  minuig  or  with  the 
studies  to  which  it  led,  and  indostii. 
ously  occupied  himself  with  the  &fari- 
cation  of  verse.  His  first  efforts  were 
in  dramatic  poetiy,  and  his  snecess  was 
such  that,  in  a  country  where  the  thea- 
tre was  a  national  object,  he  was,  be 
fore  he  was  of  age,  appointed  court 
dramatist.  This  accounts  for  the  num- 
ber and  the  variety  of  his  dramatic 
pieces^,  We  have  tragedy,  and  oomedy, 
and  farce — ^we  have  monologues,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  seems  to  have  been  to 
brinff  out  some  one  actor.  While  there 
was  fertility  in  the  soil  which  was  called 
on  for  so  many  crops,  yet  there  was 
no  small  dan^r  of  its  being  soon  ex- 
hausted ;  as  it  was,  the  demand  did 
not  continue  for  any  long  time,  and 
the  dramatist  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  disappointed  public  ezpectatioiL 
For  stage  effect  Komer  had  a  <piick 
eye,  and,  in  the  sort  of  stories  inuch 
were  told  in  his  representations,  we 
think  there  is  no  wont  of  e^ctive 
situations ;  his  whole  heart  and  sool 
were  in  his  work,  the  one  tme  secority 
for  success.  For  fifteen  months  he  was 
thus  enfraged.  The  romance  of  a  Gow 
man's  hfe  would  not  be  oomplete  with- 
out love,  and  the  tadcs  oTstage  poet 
had  not  subdued  the  spunt  of  the  tnm- 
badour  altogether  in  KSraer's  bosom. 
His  appointment  to  the  court  theatre 
gave  mm  the  means  of  sappordnf^  a 
Wife,  and  he  was  aboat  to  be  named 
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when  he  felt  it  the  duty  of  every  Ger- 
man to  defend  his  country  against  Na- 
poleon. He  had  before  done  what  he 
could  to  stimulate  national  spirit  by 
songs  and  patriotic  hymns,  and  he  now 
wrote  to  his  father  a  letter  worth  pre- 
serving. Komer  lived  but  in  his  pas- 
sions ;  poetry  was  a  passion  with  him^ 
an  absorbing  passion.  Then  came 
love ;  and  now  the  hope  of  martyrdom 
for  his  country  seemed  to  overpower 
every  other  feeling. 

"  Germany  is  about  to  rise,"  such  was 
his  letter  to  his  father  at  this  period, 
**  the  Prussian  Eagle  wakes  in  every 
faithful  breast,  and  by  the  beating  of 
her  mighty  wing,  rouses  once  more  the 
hopes  of  German  freedom.  Poetry  sighs 
for  her  fatherland,  let  me  prove  myself 
her  worthy  son.  Now  that  I  know 
what  bliss  can  ripen  for  me  in  this  world, 
now  that  the  star  of  happiness  sheds  its 
brightest  lieht  upon  my  path. — Now,  by 
Heavens  I  it  is  an  heroic  feeling  that 
impels  my  soul,  for  it  is  the  mighty  con- 
viction that  no  sacrifice  can  be  too  great 
for  that  highest  of  earthly  blessings,  our 
country's  freedom  I  Perhaps  your  pa- 
ternal heart  may  whisper,  Theodore  is 
created  for  more  important  ends — he 
might  have  effected  more  in  some  other 
field  of  exertion — he  has  yet  a  great 
debt  to  pay  to  humanity.  But,  my 
father,  as  a  sacrifice  to  national  free- 
dom and  honour,  none  are  too  good,  but 
manv  too  unworthy  I  If  Heaven  has 
really  gifted  me  witn  a  more  than  ordi- 
nery  mind, — a  mind  that  under  your 
careful  guidance  has  learnt  to  think  and 
feel, — where  is  the  moment  into  which  I 
can  better  prove  that  it  is  really  mine  ? 
A  great  age  requires  great  acts,  and  I 
feel  within  myself  the  strength  to  stand 
forward  as  a  rock  amid  the  mighty 
convulsions  of  nations.  I  must  fortn 
and  oppose  my  fearless  breast  to  the 
ragin?  storm.  What !  shall  I  be  con- 
tented to  sing  my  comrades'  triumphs  ? 
I  know  that  you  will  suffer  much  for  my 
sake.  My  mother  too  will  weep  .  .  . 
Heaven  comfort  her,  I  cannot  spare  her 
this  trial.  That  I  offer  up  my  life,  that 
indeed  is  of  little  import,  but  that  I 
offer  it  up  now,  that  it  is  crowned  with 
all  the  flowery  wreaths  of  love,  and  joy, 
and  friendship,  that  I  sacrifice  the  sweet 
sensation  I  once  felt,  in  the  conviction 
that  /  could  never  cause  you  care,  or 
anguish,  this  is  indeed  a  sacrifice  of 
which  one  prize  alone  is  worthy — our 
country's  freedom.'' — ^pp.  xiv,  xv. 


He  lefl  Vienna  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1813,  and  joined  Von  Lutzow's  volun- 
teers. On  the  24th  of  April  he  was 
elected  lieutenant.*  His  claim  to  this 
distinction  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
the  enthusiasm  which  he  created  by 
his  martial  songs,  which  commanded 
instant  admiration,  and  which  appear 
to  have  actually  inspired  all  who 
heard  them  with  the  poet's  own 
ardour.  Some  of  these  have  been 
transferred  to  our  own  literature.  The 
**  Iron  Bride,"  a  spirit-stirring  strain, 
each  stanza  ending  in  a  chorus  which, 
when  sung  in  Germany,  is  accompanied 
by  the  clash  of  swords  and  the  shout  of 
wild  hurras,  has  been  ably  translated 
by  Lord  Ellesmere.  The  "Black 
Yager's  Song,"  and  the  "Oaks  of 
DaTlwitz,"  £ave  been  given  us  by 
Anster.  But  nothing  that  has  been 
done  in  English  can  approach  effects 
which  depend  on  associations  connect- 
ed with  the  original  words,  and  with 
feelings  to  which  all  but  Germans 
must  be  strangers. 

Shortly  after  Komer*s  appointment^ 

"  The  corps  which  was  destined  to  be 
employed  to  harass  the  enemy's  rear 
crossed  the  Elbe,  under  the  command 
of  General  Walmoden,  to  attack  the 
French,  posted  to  the  north-west  of 
Danburg.  On  the  12th  of  May,  a  san- 
guinary engagement  took  place,  in  which 
the  Prussians  obtained  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, but  instead  of  pursuing  it,  the 
General  re-crossed  the  Elbe,  with  all 
his  forces.  From  this  time  till  the  17th 
of  June,  the  corps  was  employed  in  de- 
fending passes,  and  rendered  themselves 
so  formidable  to  the  enemy  as  to  rouse 
the  utmost  indignation  of  the  French 
emperor.  An  armistice  was  now  con- 
cluded between  the  opposing  parties, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  only  a  feint 
adopted  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  gallant  little  corps,  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  inflicting  on  it  a  sig- 
nal vengance.  Major  von  Lutzow,  hav- 
ing received  official  intimation  of  the 
armistice,  and  anxious  to  rejoin  his  in- 
fantry, from  which  he  was  temporarily 
separated,  selected  the  shortest  route 
for  the  purpose  without  any  apprehension 
of  danger.  He  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
Kitzen,  a  hamlet  in  the  vicinity  of  Leip- 
sic,  when  he  found  himself  suddenly 
attacked  and  surrounded  by  a  far  supe« 
rior  force.     Rbrner,  who  had  lately  heet\ 


*  So  says  our  author,  but  this  expresses  a  different  rank  from  Rorner's.     "  Ober- 
jager*'  is  the  German  word,  and  his  rank  was  what  we  would  call  '*  sergeant- 
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appointed  his  adjutant,  rode  forward  by 
his  direction,  to  in([uiru  the  raeanin«;  of 
this  unexpected  demonstration  ;  wiion, 
instead  of  a  reply,  the  French  coin> 
mandcr  struck  him  down  with  his  sword, 
and  the  enemy's  corps,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  superiority  of  numbers, 
and  the  deepening  twilight  rushed  fu- 
riously on  the  Leipsic  cavalry,  ere  they 
had  time  to  draw  a  sabre,  with  the  hope 
of  utterly  destroying  them.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  disappointed,  for 
though,  in  the  first  shock  of  the  assault, 
many  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
others  dispersed  over  the  surrounding 
country,  tne  commander  himself,  with  a 
considerable  body,  escapod  and  reached 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  in  safety. 
Kurner,  meanwhile,  severely  wounded 
by  the  blow  of  his  cowardly  assailant, 
had  sunk  back  for  an  instant,  faint  and 
exhausted,  but  speedily  rallying  gave 
the  spur  to  his  gallant  steed  and  was 
borne  in  safety  to  a  neighbouring  wood. 
Here  he  dismounted,  and  was  engaged 
in  binding  up  his  wounds,  when  he  per- 
ceived a  uouy  of  the  enemy  galloping 
towards  him.  The  danger  was  immi- 
nent, but  his  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  him.  Turning  towards  the 
wood  which  lay  behind  him,  and  as  if 
addressing  some  troops  there  concealed, 
he  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Fourth 
squadron,  advance.'  The  manceuvr 
proved  successful — the  foe,  fearing  an 
ambuscade,  retired,  and  Kurner  availed 
himself  of  the  increasing  darkness,  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  deeper  recesses  of 
the  wood,  where  he  remained  during  the 
uight  undiscovered.  It  was  now  when 
almost  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  suffer- 
ing, and  believing  his  last  hour  ap- 
proaching, he  composed  that  beautiful 
sonnet,  *  The  Farewell  to  Life,'  which 
has  been  so  fn^juently  translated,  that 
we  shall  not  venture  to  insert  a  version 
of  it  here.  A.s  ho  lay  unable  to  close 
his  eyes  with  excess  of  pain,  he  heard 
the  enemy's  soldiers  searching  the  wood 
in  pursuit  of  him,  but  towards  morning 
he  fell  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  slumber, 
and  on  awakening,  beheld  two  peasants 
bending  over  him,  who  had  been  sent 
by  some  of  his  comrades  to  his  assist- 
ance."— pp.  xvi,  xvii. 

In  about  a  fortnight  he  proceeded  to 
Berlin  J  where  he  resumed  his  former 
post.  Lutzow's  corps  was  now  posted 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Da- 
voust  occupied  Hamburg.  Ilostihties 
recommenced,  after  a  short  aruiisticey 
on  the  1 7th  of  August,  and  KiJrner  waa 
again  himself.  Some  of  his  best  poems 
wore  now  j^oured  forth  with  a  profu- 
sion absolutely  astonishing.  That  ar- 
dent feeling  should  cspa'ss  itself  in 


thoughts  that  voluntarily  ''moreharmo^ 
nious  numbers" — ^tliat  our  poet  should 
possess  the  talents  of  an  improvisatoro 
18  not  surprising — but  it  is  surprisiiig 
that  so  many  of  the  poems  and  the  let- 
ters written  at  this  time  should  have 
been  preserved.  In  every  one  of  his 
letters  is  the  proof  of  genuine  aflTection 
heaped  up,  and  pressed  down,  and  over. 
flowing — the  most  fervid  hopes  of  love 
— yet  there  does  not  seem  one  miBgiv- 
ing — one  reluctant  sigh  at  the  thought 
of  sacrificing  all  for  his  country. 

"  On  the  28th  of  August,  Major  von 
Lutzow  determined  on  making  an  attack 
on  the  enemy's  rear,  and  conducting  tbo 
cavalry  in  person,  llavine  concealed 
themselves  m  a  wood,  while  awaiting 
the  return  of  their  scouts,  the  Cossacki, 
who  formed  their  avant-garde,  perceived 
a  transport  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, escorted  by  two  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, and  resolved  to  assail  them. 
The  major  himself  led  the  onset  with 
Kurner,  who  acted  as  his  adjutant,  at 
his  side.  Scarcely  an  hour  before  this, 
in  an  outbreak  of  enthusiasm,  the  young 
poet  had  written  his  lay,  *  The  Song  of 
the  Sword.'  He  was  reading  it  to  a 
friend  at  the  moment  ho  was  summoned 
to  the  conflict.  The  attack  proved  suc- 
cessful— after  a  short  resistance  the 
enemy  fled,  closely  pursued  by  the  vic- 
torious Germans.  Foremost  in  the  rank 
of  the  pursuers  was  the  youthful  Kurner, 
and  it  was  here,  says  his  German  bio- 
grapher, 'that  ho  met  that  glorious 
death  he  had  so  frequently  anticipated 
and  celebrated  in  his  Poems.'  The 
French  tirailleurs  hod  rallied  for  a  mo* 
ment  and  poured  a  shower  of  balls  on 
the  advancing  cavalry.  One  of  these, 
unhappily,  struck  Kurner  across  the 
spine,  and  at  once  deprived  him  of  speech 
and  consciousness.  He  sank  to  the 
ground, — his  friends,  more  intent  on  his 
safety  than  their  own,  rushed  forward 
to  his  assistance  and  conveyed  him  to  a 
wood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  scene 
of  action,  where  a  skilful  surgeon  ex« 
amined  his  wounds,  and  endeavoured  to 
restore  animation,  but  in  vain ;  the  vital 
spark  was  extinct.  The  hero  and  the 
poet  had  perished  as  ho  had  lived,— his 
sword  defending  that  holy  canse  whioh 
his  muse  had  sung.  His  pallid  lips  still 
wore  a  smile,  as  though  his  spirit  re- 
joiced in  this  free  and  glorious  tormina* 
t ion  to  his  earthly  career ;  and  foresaw 
the  deliverance  of  bis  country  in  which 
his  own  heroic  verso  had  so  powerfullj 
aided.  1-Inragod  bv  the  loss  of  their 
beloved  comrade,  tfio  Lutxow  cavalrj 
rushed  with  resistless  fury  on  the  foe, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  all  wlio  could  not 
effect  their  cicspe,  were  killed  or  taken 
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prisoners.  The  remains  of  the  young 
poet  were  interred  beneath  an  oak  near 
the  hamlet  of  Vibblin,  with  military  ho- 
nours, amid  the  deepest  and  most  un- 
affected sorrow." — ^pp.  xix,  xx. 

It  is  probable  that  the  early  death 
of  Eomer,  and  the  cause  in  which  he 
died,  have  aided  in  producing  that 
admiration  with  which  his  poetry  is 
regarded  in  Germany.  Some  oi  his 
poems,  united  to  music  which  would 
be  sure  of  preserving  words  of  k.ij 
value,  will  probably  live  as  long  as  the 
language  oi  his  country  ;  and  we  think 
that  the  greatest  danger  to  his  fame 
exists  in  the  great  number  of  his 
works — no  one  song  and  no  one  ballad 
much  superior  to  the  rest.  We  read 
the  poems,  as  we  all  have  read  the 
poems  of  the  Troubadours,  remember- 
ing little  or  nothing  of  any  particular 
poem ;  regarding  the  poet  as  but  the 
representative  of  a  hundred  others ; 
reminded  of  a  state  of  society  which 
has  passed  away,  leaving  little  which 
men  will  consent  to  recollect,  and  no- 
thing which  can  make  the  individual 
poet  memorable.  With  Komer,  poetiy 
was,  no  doubt,  much  more  tnan  a 
graceful  accomplishment ;  his  enthu- 
siasm was  sincere,  and  had  deep  roots 
in  his  nature ;  yet  we  cannot  consent 
to  place  him  very  high,  nor  do  we  think 
the  complimentary  sonnets  of  Tiedge, 
or  the  kind-hearted  letters  of  Goethe 
to  his  father,  afler  Edmer's  death, 
calculated  to  prove  much  more  than 
the  good  nature  of  these  eminent  men, 
seeking  to  console  the  old  man  for  his 
irreparable  loss. 

In  England  we  have  had  poets  of 
the  same  kind  of  promise  as  Komer's ; 
men  with  great  imitative  talents,  not 
without  something,  too,  of  original 
power — with  energy  of  purpose,  too, 
not  unlike  his,  and  who  would  seem 
sure  of  commanding  distinction.  Such 
a  man  was,  we  think,  Kirke  White. 
As  high,  but  not  higher,  than  Eirko 
White  would  we  be  disposed  to  place 
our  German  T3rrt»us. 

In  the  year  1820,  while  the  enthu- 
siasm for  Kurner  was  still  at  its  height, 
we  find  an  interesting  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  place  of  Komer's  interment. 
Kiirner  was  not,  when  Mr.  Downes, 
to  whose  account  we  refer,  visited  the 
district,  more  than  seven  years  dead. 
His  father  was  still  living,  but  reposing 
in  a  grave  near  his  was  the  affectionate 
sister  who  survived  his  loss  but  for  a 


vear^  and  who  during  the  last  year  of 
her  life  soothed  her  grief  by  executing 
a  portrait  of  her  brother. 

<'  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
sweet  village  of  Wobbelin  lie  the  mortal 
remains  of  Charles  Theodore  Koerner. 
The  cemetery,  comprehending  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  a  large  field,  ocenpies 
an  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  a 
by-way  with  the  high  road  between 
Ludwigslustand  Schwerin.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  village,  we  beheld  the 
gate  of  the  inclosure,  and  the  loftv  oak, 
which — standing  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  entrance — ^marks  the  im- 
mediate spot  of  sepulture 

"  The  keys  of  the  cemetery  are  lodged 
at  the  cottage  of  the  SchuUze  (a.  kind  of 
rural  magistrate),  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.  It  is  approached  under  an 
arched  gate  painted  yellow,  with  some 
of  the  mouldings  brown.  The  following 
line,  from  Koerner  himself,  is  inscribed 
in  large  letters  over  the  entrance: — 
•  Vergiaat  die  treuen  Todten  nicht'  [*  For- 
get not  the  faithful  dead'].  A  long 
avenue  of  black  poplar,  intersecting  an 
oblong  grassplot,  leads  to  the  ceme- 
tery,— which  is  inclosed  by  brick  walls 
lined  with  a  shrubbery  on  the  inside. 
A  short  turn  at  the  end  of  the  avenue 
conducts  to  an  iron  gate,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  wrought  into  a  helmet,— 
while  two  plates  in  the  lower  part  are 
severally  mstinguished  bv  a  cross,  en- 
circled with  a  wreath  of  ivy.  On  the 
centre  of  a  circular  g^assv  space  within, 
encompassed  by  a  gravel  walk,  stands 
the  monument.  It  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
the  upper  part  is  wrought  into  a  lyre 
and  sword — a  favourite  emblem  of  the 
deceased,  which  furnished  the  title  of 
one  of  his  works.  Some  pious  hands 
had  adorned  the  lyre  with  two  wreaths 
of  oak — the  one  of  which  was  fresh,  the 
other  withered." — Letters  from  AfecA/en- 
hurg  and  HoUtein^  pp.  103-105. 

On  each  front  of  the  monument 
were  inscriptions,  expressive  of  the 
admiration  m  which  the  deceased  was 
held,  or  giving  extracts  from  some  of 
his  own  verses.  But  the  oak  itself 
over  his  grave  was  the  finest  thing  con- 
nected with  this  monument.  It  has  a 
double  trunk,  and  on  one  is  rudely 
carved  within  a  circular  space,  stripped 
of  its  bark  for  tiie  purpose,  the  woros  :— 
"  Th.  Komer,  26  August,  1813."  In 
a  recess  in  this  tree  he  used  to  deposit 
the  verses  he  composed  while  cam- 
paigning  in  the  neisnbourhood,  and  he 
had  himself  pointedit  out  as  indicating 
the  spot  where  he  should  wish  to  be 
buried.    Over  the  inscription  is  a  re- 
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cord  of  another  of  E5mer'8  friends ; 
of  one  who,  like  him>  died  in  the  same 
holy  cause.  An  old  sword,  in  its  sheath, 
b  fastened  with  iron  cramps  to  the  two 
trunks  of  the  noble  oak ;  the  point  of 
the  sword  passes  under  a  tablet,  ex- 
hibiting the  badge  of  a  Prussian  order, 
and  a  star,  with  the  dates  attached,  of 
1813,  1814,  1815.  Gottlieb  SchncUo 
is  recorded,  in  some  German  verses, 
to  have  wielded  the  sword,  with  iron 
courage,  and  to  have  fallen  in  the  bat- 
tle ot  "I-rfi  Belle  Alliance."  When 
]Mr.  Downes  visited  it,  it  would  seem 
that  Gottlieb  was  not  yet  forgotten, 
for  a  wreath  of  white  and  red  roses 
was  twined  round  the  hilt  of  the  rust- 
ing sword.  Below  the  inscrij)tion  to 
Sdmelle  arc  several  lines  of  German 
verse,  sacred  to  Komer,  of  which  the 
best  are  those  which  allude  to  the  tree 
itself :— . 

**  Dcuttcher  Btnm  I    Da  LicMIng  wt\net  Lledcr— 
l)u  uratchattett  JcUt  win  itillef  Urah  { 
Bichtt  Stolz  Buf  tlcn  iK-uUi'hcn  Soliii  hcmlcdcr, 
Ncigvit  fVeundlich  dich  zu  ihm  hcnib !" 

The  oak  is  for  ever  present  in  Kiir- 
ner's  poetry.  We  are  not  more  sure 
of  finding  the  elm  in  Milton  than  the 
oak  in  Runier,  and  he  is  fond  of  uniting 
with  it  every  association,  national  or 
romantic.  *  *The  Five  Oaks  of  Dall witz  " 
gives  as  good  a  specimen  of  Kiimer's 
manner  as  could  1x3  easily  found.  It 
is  not  one  of  the  poems  translated  in 
this  volume  ;  we  give  it  in  a  translation 
published  so  long  ago  as  the  year  181(5 ; 
probably  the  first  time  any  part  of  Kiir- 
ner's  writings  were  brought  before  the 
English  public.  The  poem  was  print- 
ed ni  Kiirnor's  "  Lojer  and  Swerdt," 
and  our  recollection  is,  that  this  publi- 
cation was  one  issued  by  Kcimer  him- 
self; if  so,  it  is  pn)bablo  that  he  was 
but  eighteen  or  nineteen  when  it  was 
written,  if  so  old  : — 

THE  FIVE  OAKS  OF  DALLWXTZ. 

'Tis  evening ;  iu  tlic  Kilcnt  ivcdt 
Tlu*  TQ9y  hues  of  daylight  fade ; 

And  IicFc  1  lay  mo  duwn  to  rest 
Bcncatli  your  venerable  shade, 

Bright  records  of  a  bettor  day, 

Ag<M,  hut  ftarrcd  from  decay ; 

Still  in  your  stately  forms  reside 

Of  agi'-i  past  the  grace  and  pride ! 

TheBrave  hathdiod — the  (xood  hath  nmk — 

The  liuautiful  hath  jiassed  away — 
Yet  gnH>n  each  l)<)ugh,  and  stront;  roch  trunk 

Still  smiles  in  evening's  furcweil  ray  ! 
Storms  blirw  in  vain,  the  leaves  still  i>prcBd 
A  bright  crown  on  earli  aged  head  : 
And  yrt,  methinks  the  branches  sigh' 
*l;'ftn;w€ll,  the  great  of  earth  must  die.* 


But  ye  have  stood.    Still  bold  and  hlgliy 
And  fresh,  and  strong,  and  nndecajad  I 

When  hath  the  pilgrim  wandered  by, 
Nor  rested  in  your  quiet  shade  ? 

Ye  mourn  not  when  the  sere  leaves  fUl 

At  comuig  Winter's  icy  call ; 

They  i)crlah  m  their  parent  earth, 

They  nurse  the  tree  that  gave  them  birth ! 

Emblems  of  ancient  Saxon  faith ! 

Our  fathers,  in  our  countiy*s  cause^ 
Thus  died  the  patriots'  holy  death, 

Died  for  her  freedom  and  her  laws ; 
In  vain  they  died ! — the  storm  hath  passed 
0>r  Germany — her  oaks  stand  fkst, 
Her  people  periahed  in  the  blast 

We  have  in  the  Tolumc  before  us  a 
▼cry  interesting  account  of  Komer's 
life.  A  more  extensive  account,  and 
a  larger  selection  from  his  works,  than 
that  here  given,  had  been  contemplated 
by  the  author  of  this  volume,  when  she 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  cx« 
istcnre  of  Mr.  Uichardson's  translation 
of  the  poet's  life  by  his  father,  acconu 
panied  with  versions  of  many  of  the 
poems.  Mr.  Uichardson's  work  is  ad^ 
mirably  executed,  and  his  translations 
of  many  of  the  poems  exceedingly 
happy ;  still  there  is  little  in  one  suc- 
cessful translation  of  a  foreign  book  to 
prevent  other  versions.  It  is  as  im- 
possible that  the  point  of  view  in 
which  two  writers  see  any  one  passagOt 
should  be  absolutely  identical  aatnat 
precisely  the  same  points  of  a  land- 
scape should  strike  two  observers,  and  if 
the  public  will  buy  more  than  one  book, 
we  see  no  reason  why  they  shoold 
not  be  supplied.  The  same  persons 
who  receive  pleasure  from  one  transla- 
tion are  those  who  are  most  likely  to 
be  pleased  with  another.  Mcnvalo 
and  Bulwer  have  translated  the  poems 
,  of  Sehillur.  No  i>crson  who  has  read 
Si'hiller  will  rejjard  any  one  of  his 
poems  the  less  likely  for  this  to  attract 
future  a<lventurcrs,  and  even  while  we 
write,  we  see  advertised  a  new  Tcrsion 
by  a  son  of  Dr.  Bowring's.  In  this 
volume  of  selections  from  Kumer  we 
think  the  dramatic  poems  are  mono 
hajipily  executed  than  the  narrative  or 
lyrical.  Indeed  the  translation  appears 
to  us  to  surpass  the  original  in  clear- 
ncss,  fmnness,  and — a  grace  rare  in 
translation — oven  in  fluency  of  style. 
In  the  translation  of  the  dramas  we  in- 
cline to  ])refer  this  volume  to  Mr. 
Richanlson's  work,  while  his  certainly 
has  the  advantage  over  it  in  the  ly* 
rical  parages. 
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Of  ESrner's  dramas,  that  which  was 
effective  on  the  stage  was  Zrmy,  This 
was  not  only  successful  at  Vienna,  but 
was  produced  by  Goethe  at  Weimar, 
and  such  evidence  as  Goethe's  praise  of 
it,  in  a  letter  to  Eorner's  father,  was 
calculated  to  give,  was  not  withheld. 
Kdmer's  comedies  of  The  Bride,  and 
The  Green  Domino,  and  a  farce  called 
The  Night  Watch,  were  also  favourites. 
**  The  Green  Domino^  and  The  Go^ 
vemess,"  said  Goethe  to  the  elder 
Komer,  "exhibit  decided  talent.  I 
can  only  hope  your  son  may  always 
treat  his  subjects  as  admirably  as  he 
has  done  in  the  present  instance.  His 
verses  possess  no  common  clearness 
and  facility.  Toni  I  have  just  seen 
brought  on  the  stage  with  considerable 
effect,  and  general  approbation.  As  re- 
gards the  tragedy,  Zriny,  I  must  not 
fail  to  express  my  sincere  admiration 
for  the  genius  it  evinces."  There  are 
some  things  to  diminish  the  value  of 
Goethe's  praise,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  perfect  sincerity.  The  au- 
thoress of  the  volume  before  us  says 
that  posterity  has  confirmed  this  eulogy. 
Of  poems  written  in  1811  or  1812, 
and  by  a  joung  man  having  many  jjer- 
nal  claims  on  his  contemporaries^ 
not  likely  to  be  yet  forgotten  by  living 
men,  there  can  be  no  accuracy  in  de- 
scribing the  present  generation  as  ex- 
isting  in  the  impartial  relation  of  poste- 
rity.  We  think  it  not  unlikely  that,  even 
in  Germany,  somefew  of  Korner's  mar- 
tial poems — "Lutzow's  Wild  Hunt," 
for  instance — ^partly  sustained  bv  a  sort 
of  national  enthusiasm,  whicn  if  it 
does  not  very  happily  express,  it  yet 
does  not  interrupt,  are,  in  a  wide  sense 
of  the  word,  popular  ;  but  we  think  it 
by  no  means  likely  that  the  same  can 
bo  said  of  those  plays,  which  had  their 
season  of  success,and  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  very  striking  demands  on 
attention  after  that  season  has  passed 
away.  Zriny,  the  best  of  them,  is  not 
included  in  this  selection,  nor  are  any 
of  those  in  which  the  poet  exhibits  his 
power  in  comedy  or  farce. 

The  dramas  written  in  blank  verse, 
and  which  occupy  a  sort  of  middle  re- 
gion between  tragedy  and  comedy,  are 
those  in  which  we  think  the  translatress 
has  shown  greatest  skill.  Of  these 
the  volume  contains  four.  The  Expia- 
tion, Antcmia,  Hedwig,  and  Rosamond, 

The  Expiation  is  a  short,  one-act 
piece,  exhibiting  considerable  dra- 
matic  skill.  The  story  is  one  of  a  class 


that  has  found  more  favoar  with  poets 
and  actors  than  with  audiences.  In 
the  first  scene  we  have  Clara  sitting  at 
a  spinning-wheely  and  Conrad  mending 
a  nfie.  They  have  been  three  months 
married,  and  from  their  conversation 
you  learn  that  Clara  had  been  be- 
fore the  wife  of  William,  Conrad's  elder 
brother.  Before  her  first  marriage* 
however,  she  had,  like  Dante's  Fran- 
cesca,  seen  and  admired  Conrad,  and 
at  some  festivities  which  immediately 
preceded  her  marriage,  Conrad  had 
won  her  heart  by  his  skill  in  rifle-shoot- 
ingy  in  which  he  bore  away  the  prize:— 
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CLABA. 


They  led  thee  back  in  triumph ;  thou  hadst 

won 
The  highest  prize,  a  silken  kerchief. 

CONBAD. 

Yes, 
I  laid  it  at  tliy  feet,  I  felt  so  glad. 

CLARA. 

Thou  wert  my  partner  in  the  mazy  dance : 

*  Look  at  the  pair,'  so  ran  from  lip  to  lip. 
Oh  'twas  a  blissful  honr. 

CONBAD. 

But  my  brother 
Stood  angrily  and  sullenly  aloof. 
At  length  advancing  tore  tiiee  from  the  group, 
And  forced  thee  to  return  with  him :  for  me 
The  pleasure  of  the  festival  was  o'er, 
When  thou  wert  gone.     I  fled  the  giddy 

throng. 
And  sought  the  silence  of  the  forest  glades. 
There  to  indulge  my  secret  grief  and  rage. 
And  had  I  met  my  brother  then,  methinks, 
Forgive  me,  b«aven,  it  had  been  ill  for  botk 

CLARA. 

Alas  I  thy  brother  urged  our  speedy  union : 
I  was  a  child  thou  knowest :  what  will  had  I  ? 
Then  straight  he  led  me  to  his  garrison. 
But  though  I  ne'er  beheld  thee  from  that  hour, 
Deep  in  my  soul  thine  image  was  enshrined. 

CONRAD. 

For  me,  my  health  decay 'd,  my  sphits  fled. 
%  grew  in(Ufferent  to  all  around. 
My  father  mark'd  my  wan  and  pallid  cheek, 
My  sunken  Qre :  and  sought  in  vain  the  cause. 
War  was  proclaim'd :  thy  husband  join'd  the 

troops. 
Soon  tidings  came,  two  battles  had  been  lost. 
Our  little  town  was  flock'd  with  fugitives : 

*  William  is  slain,*  they  cried;  my  father 

wept 
His  eldest  bom :  I  could  not  shed  a  tear. 
From  childhood  we  had  never  loved  each 

other. 
And  from  the  moment  thou  becamest  his  wife 
Nature's  last  feeble  ties  were  rent  asunder. 

CLARA. 

With  grief  o'erwhelm'd  thy  father  snmmon'd 

roe 
To  comfort  and  to  tend  him :  I  obey'd. 
Oh  bow  I  tnmbled  when  odm  more  I  crou'd 
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The  threshold  of  thy  dwolling:  Conrad  thine  f 
Thou  wcrt  so  timid.     Not  a  single  wonl 
Of  the  deep  love,  which  on  thy  very  life 
So  long  had  prey'd,  escaped  thy  faltering  lips. 
Had  not  thy  sire  upon  his  dying  bed 
Our  hands  united,  and  a  blessing  breathed 
Upon  his  children,  never  had'st  thou  dared 
Confess  thy  secret  flame,  and  wo  had  sigh'd 
In  hoi)c1css  silence  still.     Now  may  I  fly 
Kejoicing  to  thine  arms,  and  on  thy  breast 
May  rest  unchidden ! 

CONRAD. 

My  beloved  wife, 
My  own  sweet  Clara  !  had  I  dannl  to  hope 
Life  could  have  joys  like  these !  If  'tis  no 

dream — 
If  free  from  earthly  passion,  earthly  stain, 
The  unfranchised  spirit  may  lock  down  from 

Heaven 
Rejoicing  in  the  bliss  of  those  itloveil, 
Then  surely  William  smiles  upon  the  tlowcrs 
'Wliich  on  his  tomb  have  blussom'd  bright  for 

us." — pp.  4,  5. 

The  next  scene  presents  us  with 
'William,  llo  has  returned,  and  is 
aj^ain  on  his  own  lands.  "We  have  a 
solilo([uy  in  which  ho  exults  in  the  tri. 
uninh  which  hiis  l>ecn  gained  over  csta- 
blisucd  laws  and  time-worn  institu- 
tions. A  new  dawn  of  happiness  has 
arisen  fur  the  human  race,  lie  has 
liad  his  ^<hare  in  trampling  down  op- 
pression, and  he  is  now  returning  to 
enjoy  dome.'^tic  happiness.  Is  his  father 
still  living?  AVhat  changes  have  passed 
over  his  household  ?  His  home  seems 
the  same  to  his  eye.  It  is  unchangeil 
in  the  changes  that  have  overthrown 
or  de:?olated  prouder  mansions. 

*'  But  thou,  dear  holy  spot,  I  fin<l  Ihcc  still 
As  when  I  left  thee  last :  of  better  times 
A  pure  and  sacnnl  relic  1  Yes,  the  storm 
Tliat  shatterVl  lofty  dome  and  princely  hall 
IliLS  sjiared  this  home  of  innocence  and  peace. 
All  my  heart  cherished  I  shall  meet  them 

here; 
Afy  age<)  father  and  my  faithful  wife. 
My  sufferings  have  purified  my  soul : 
1  feel  it  now,  I  was  too  harsh,  too  stem, 
Murmuring,  unfriendly;  but  the  breath  of 

time 
Has  melted  this  proud  heart ;  for  all  the  past 
Tfufold  atonemcntlwill  I  ofler  now. 
Ahis,  our  life  itself  is  but  a  span. 
Yet  tliough  an  instant  only  to  the  bless'd, 
'Tis  an  eternity  to  those  who  weep. 
But  will  they  know  me  ?  Ha,  this  wound  in- 

dcetl 
Has  clianged  me  much  ;  but  yet  my  gentle 

wif« 
AVill  surelv  rocoprni'O  her  William's  form. 
I  little,  little  gu«'i*s  d  h«)W  well  I  lovifl  her ; 
But  when  the  liat tie's  thunder  jteal'd  amnud, 
Ainid  the  cannon's  roar,  the  flash  of  swords, 


Then  first  I  knew  how  deep  within  my  aoul 
Her  pure  and  gentle  image  was  enshrined. 
'Twas  not  the  fear  of  death,  that  bade  me  curt) 
My  ardent  courage :  no,  where  is  the  man 
Who  fur  the  cheri^'d  land  that  gave  him  birth 
Would  not  his  heart's  blood  gladly  aacrifloe  ? 
*T\8  now  two  weary  years  since  last  we  met ; 
She  thinks  me  dead :  oh !  how  she  will  rejdoa 
When  she  beholds  mo  thus  in  life  and  health, 
And  sinks  once  more  upon  thisfoithful  bresat ; 
There  I  hear  footsteps :  ha,  she  oomesi  ehc 

comes ; 
Calm  thee,  my  heart,  fie,  William,  be  a  man : 
Thou  ne'er  hast  trembled  at  the  foe's  approadi, 
Wilt  thou  be  vanquisli'd  by  the  power  of 

joy  ?"— pp.  7,  8. 

Clara  now  appears.  Conrad  \a  still 
absent.  W ilham  tells  of  wounds  and 
captivity,  and  how  this  captivity  had 
been  prolonged.  IIoleamsniBfiiUior's 
death,  and  he  retires  to  indulge  his 
grief  or  recover  his  solf-possession, 
without  Clara's  being  able  to  commii* 
nicate  her  portion  of  the  story. 

Conrad  now  returns— learns  from 
Clara  what  has  occurred.  IIo  worics 
himself  into  a  state  of  frcnzy>  in  which 
we  learn  from  occasional  woids  that  he 
meditates  his  brother's  death.  The 
next  scene  is  one  between  Clara  and 
William.  She  endeavours  to  teU  him 
how  things  are,  but  faints  in  the  efibrt. 
AVilliam  places  her  on  a  conch,  and 
throws  his  mantle  over  her,  and  goes 
to  look  for  assistance.  Meanwhile^ 
Conrad  enters.  lie  sees,  as  he  thinks^ 
William  sleeping.  The  conflict  ^ 
contending  passions  is  well  expressed 
in  a  very  powerful  soliloauy,  or  which 
we  can  pve  but  the  last  few  linos«  and 
the  termination  of  the  dranuu 

"Hence  with  the  light! 
Porchancc  were  I  to  see  that  well  known  fiioe^ 
Kind  Nature's  gentle  pleadings  might  e*en  now 
Unner%'e  the  hand  of  hate !  out  with  the  Hgfat. 
How  gloomy  is  tlie  darkness!  Blow,  ye  homSi 
And  rouse  each  wilder  passion  of  the  boqI 
To  drown  tho  voice  of  nature  1  He  mut  dU  f 
He  who  puts  forth  his  hand  to  seize  a  crown, 
Must  stake  his  all  upon  tho  mi^ty  game. 
(//<?  draws  a  hunting-knifty  rmakeg  upcm 
ClarOf  and  stab*  her  to  the  ktart), 

CLARA. 

Help,  help ! 

COXRAD. 

Demons!  ha,  what Toloeb that? 

CLARA. 

Help,  murder,  help ! 

COXKAD. 
(  X'ncloslng  the  lantern),  God|  I  hare  alldn 
mv  wife ! 

•  

(//«•  hende  over  her;   ffittiam  tniert 
with  a  light). 
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WILLIAT«. 

Who  calls  for  help  ?    What,  Clara,  dearest 

Clara! 
Who  hath  committed  this  accursed  deed  ? 

CONRAD. 

Behold  the  assassin ! 

WILLIAM. 

Villain,  murderer,  thou ! 
Would  that  the  earth  would  swallow  thee  ; 

a  being 
So  fur,  so  gentle  all,  thine  only  brother. 

CONRAD. 

To  me  she  was  still  more,  she  was  my  wife. 

WILLIAM. 

Thy  wife, thy  wife !  Now  light  begins  to  dawn 
With  fearful  brightness  on  my  soul  I     That 

blow. 
At  whom  was't  aimed  ? 

CONRAD. 

At  thee ! 

CLARA. 

Merciful  God ! 

WILLIAM. 

Unheard  of  crime ! 

CONRAD. 

Accuse  not  me,  but  fate. 
My  Clara !  (Bends  over  her), 

WILLIAM. 

Hence,  dare  not  profane  her  corpse, 
Away,  she  is  my  wife ! 

CONRAD. 

True  she  was  thine, 
Now  she  is  mine,    I've  murder'd  her  for  me ! 
And  I  have  bought  her  with  my  hopes  of 
Heaven  I 

WILLIAM. 

Away,  thou  villain  I 

CONRAD. 

Never  will  I  leave 
My  wife,  my  bride,  betrothed  to  me  in  death. 
Hear'st  thou  those  horns  ?     This  is  the  mar- 
riage-hymn ; 
That  music  celebrates  our  nuptial-night. 

CLARA. 

May  God  forgive  thee. 

WILLIAM. 

Wretch,  the  parting  hour 
Of  thine  expiring  victim  wilt  thou  poison  ? 
Away  with  thee ! 

CONRAD. 

*Tis  vain !   from  this  one  spot 
Not  Hell  and  all  its  demon  brood  shall  tear 

me. 
Hast   courage  to  dispute  the  ground  with 

blood? 
The  gates  of  Heaven  are  closed  against  my 

souL 
This  is  my  last  delight !  my  last,  my  last ! 
Thou  hast  no  claim  upon  my  murder'd  wife. 

WILLIAM.  (Seizes  a  rifle  and  shoots), 
Ttien  die  accursed  ! 

(Conrad  ^//«). 

CONRAD. 

God  have  mercy ! 
CLARA    (dying). 

Amen !" 

(the  CURTAIN  FAI^LS.) — pp.  19-21. 

VOL.  XXXVIII. — NO.  CCXXVI. 


The  Expiation  was  the  work  in  which 
Korner  most  nearly  approached  his  own 
notions  of  excellence.  Conrad's  un- 
intentionally slaying  Clara  was,  ho 
thought,  lus  most  successful  effort. 
The  drama,  however,  was  not  a  fa- 
vourite. Antonia  is  a  happier  crea- 
tion, yet  with  it  we  are  not  satisfied. 
The  insurrection  of  the  people  of  St. 
Domingo  is  the  subject,  and  Antonia's 
succeeding  in  saving  a  French  officer 
from  the  general  massacre.  He  escapes 
only  to  be  united  with  the  heroine  to 
whom  he  owes  his  rescue.  For  domes- 
tic tragedy,  we  think  this  a  sufficient- 
ly dolorpus  close.  The  victims  are 
actually  led  to  the  altar,  and  there  are 
no  unbecoming  words  of  ominous  la- 
mentation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  close 
is  wound  up  with  well-simulated  words 
of  joy  :— 

"  GU8TAVU8. 

Come,  my  Antonia,  come, 

111  lead  thee  to  the  blissful  land  of  love~ 

1*11  lead  thee  to  the  pinnacle  of  joy. 

Where  round  thy  path  the  fairest  flowers  of 

earth 
Shall  bloom  in  radiant  beauty,  to  reward 
Thy  noble  deed  and  my  unswerving  trust. 
Come,  dearest 

ANTONIA. 

Thou  art  saved !     Thou  art  my  own, 
And  I  have  nothing  more  to  wish  on  earth. 

(  They  embrace), 

(the  CURTAIN  TALLS)." 

We  have  mentioned  Schiller*s  friend- 
ship with  the  father  of  Kdmer.  In  a 
cottage  where  the  Kumers  used  to  pass 
the  summer  months,  Schiller,  on  a 
Visit  with  them,  wrote  his  Don  Carlos. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  Theodore, 
breathing  this  poetical  atmosphere, 
should  find  it  favourable  to  the  early 
development  of  such  dramatic  talent 
as  he  possessed.  We  trace  the  influ- 
ence 01  Schiller's  better  genius  in  much 
of  the  elevated  and  serene  beauty  with 
which  Korner  invests  his  female  crea- 
tions. There  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
stormier  element  in  which  Schiller  also 
moved.  The  thunder  is  not  always 
Korner's  own ;  nor,  in  truth,  is  it  so 
much  Schiller's  as  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  the  German  playwrights 
of  that  period.  The  drama  of  Hedwig 
has  both  the  gentler  and  the  stormier 
element,  and  is  a  very  successful  imi- 
tation of  the  beauties  and  the  faults  of 
Schiller's  earlier  works.  The  story  is 
such  a  one,  too,  as  Schiller  would  have 
chosen  to  illustrate.  The  scene  is  on 
the  borders  of  Italy— the  region,  time 
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out  of  mind,  in  romance  and  in  reality^ 
for  murder  and  love ;  fierce  bandits, 
vrith  all  the  sotlcr  and  all  the  more  tu- 
multuous passions ;  German  barons  and 
their  ladies,  with  notions  of  family  pride 
becoming  in  the  proprietors  of  unin- 
cumbered estates  ;  the  firmness  of  the 
North,  the  voluptuousness  of  the  South, 
and  all  that  would  seem  irreconcileable 
and  alien,  somehow  or  other  meet  as 
in  their  proper  home.  Whom  meet  wo 
first?  The  Count  Felseok,  and  the 
Countess  his  wife,  most  amiable  and 
honourable  people  advanced  in  life. 
IIedwi«r,  a  young  female  who  has  been 
adopted  by  them,  is  called  thoir  foster 
child,  but  who  is  one  of  inferior  birth, 
and  almost  of  ditrerent  castt^  from  these 
specimens  of  a  fuier  clny  than  that  in 
which  lledwig's  ancestors  were  mould- 
ed. Julius,  the  only  son  of  the  Count 
and  (yountess,  is  distractedly  in  love 
with  Iledwig,  and  lledwig,  too  honour- 
able to  repay  their  kindness  by  creat- 
ing any  disappointment  to  them  in  their 
Lopes  for  their  son,  which,  she  assumes, 
would  1)0  altogetlier  frustrated  were 
he  to  marry  Tier.  The  course  of 
true  love  seemed  likely  to  run  smooth 
enough,  for  the  Count,  on  learning 
his  son's  passion,  olTers  no  serious 
resistance,  and  the  Countess  herself 
undertakes  to  remove  i  led  wig's  ge- 
nerous scruples.  This  would  never 
do,  however,  for  then  the  drama,  which 
runs  to  three  acts,  should  have  finished 
its  course  in  one.  And  so  we  have 
lludolph,  a  huntsman  in  the  Count's 
cstabUshment,  in  love  with  IIe<lwig  too; 
nay,  and  the  cose  is  complicated  by 
lledwig's  saying  on  one  occasion  she 
would  marry  him ;  but  this  was  when 
icelings  of  honour  and  delicacy  led  her 
to  sacrifice  all  her  own  feelings  of  love 
for  Julius ;  and  when  she  was  led  to 
think  the  sacrifice  far  more  acceptable 
by  taking,  instead  of  Julius,  a  man 
whom,  if  she  did  not  detest,  yet  it  was 
plain  that  she  ought.  Kudolph  was  no 
common  huntsman,  no  mere  menial  in 
a  noble's  establishment  ;  no,  he  was 
ctmnected  with  a  band  of  robbers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  if  you  think  he 
was  a  common  rullian  nothin<^  can  be 

Greater  than  your  mistake.  Iiis  intro- 
uction  to  S(x:ietv,  and  his  chiim  to 
honourable  distinction  among  the  l»an- 
ditti,  was  his  murdering  a  Manpiis, 
against  whom  the  banditti,  tor  objects 
of  their  own,  had  l»eeii  fni*  a  long  lime 
ph)tting.  The  Manpiis,  to  be  suru, 
richly  dcbcrvod  his  liitc,  and  from  uo 


hand  so  well  as  from  Rudolph's.  Ru- 
dolph's parents  had  died,  and  lef^  their 
son  in  the  Marquis's  care.  These  Mar- 
quises make  rather  bad  guardians ;  and 
this  IMarquis,  finding  his  ward  dispoeed 
to  keep  bad  companyi  invented  a  story 
of  his  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  State,  and  had  him  banish- 
ed, receiving  himself  the  lands  of  the 
banished  ti-aitor.  Kudolph  found  means 
of  sending  him  to  settle  his  guardian- 
ship accounts  in  another  world,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  band  of  robbers 
with  whom  this  murder  had  associated 
him,  till  the  beautjr  of  Iledwig  cabned 
and  subdued  his  spirit,  and  the  hope  of 
obtaining  her  almost  seemed  to  give 
him  back  his  better  nature. 

We  will  not  follow  our  author 
throufjli  all  the  fluctuations  of  passion 
by  which  he  represents  his  heroes  and 
heroine  agitated.  In  desixiration  Ru- 
dolph engages  in  a  plan  or  robbing  and 
burning  the  Castle ;  which  is  frustrat- 
ed by  Iledwig;  Rudolph  meets  hu &te^ 
from  her  hand,  under  circumstances 
in  which  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
family  of  the  Count  scorns  inevitably 
but  for  this  heroic  act.  This  solution 
of  the  difliculties  ofthe  plot  was,  at  the 
first  representation,  found  too  violent 
fur  German  taste ;  but  tlie  public  can 
be  soon  taught  to  bear  anything,  and 
this  shooting  of  Rudolph  became  soon 
the  most  ctfective  scene  in  the  play. 

liosnmond  is  our  own  Fair  Rosa- 
mond of  Woodstock,  and  is  a  tragedy 
containing  some  ver}'  beautiful  passageSt 
It  is  throughout  pleasingly  written. 
A\'e  si)eak  of  tho  translation^  which 
everywhere  reads  as  on  original  work. 
We  wish  that  what  we  suppose  a  scni- 
pulous  sense  of  faithfulness  to  the  ori- 
ginal had  not  preventeil  the  tronslatress 
from  condensing  a  style,  whichf  what* 
ever  may  be  its  fitness  for  the  German 
stage,  is  certainly  by  English  readers 
ielt  to  be  too  difl'usc. 

Four  other  dramas  in  this  volume 
may  be  almost  called  ojx^ras;  the  mu- 
sical element  everywhere  predominates. 
They  are  li^ht  and  graceful ;  nothing 
that  would  indicate  very  much  thought 
in  their  creation — nothing  that  would 
indicate  anything  of  their  becoming 
|)eriiianent  either  in  German  literature 
or  in  that  ofthe  country  to  which  they 
have  betMi  transferred : — The  Fisher^ 
wans  Daughter y  The  Spirits  of  the 
Monnttiiiif  The  Fi*i;ht  with  the  Dra* 
goH,  and  Alfred  the  (Jrvat.  They 
claim    little    mure   of  life    than  our 
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Christmas  pantomimes.  Still  they  are 
pleasant  enough;  and  will>  perhaps, 
amuse  a  vacant  hour.  We  transcribe 
a  song  from  the  first:— 

"  Through  gloom  and  night  the  hand  of  love 

Can  lead  to  realms  of  life  and  rest ; 
Love  can  loose  and  love  can  bind, 
Love  will  seek  and  love  will  find 

Its  way  to  eveiy  human  breast 
Hate  and  fury  strive  in  vain 

To  crush  or  chill  his  magic  power : 
At  his  touch  the  wintry  plain, 
Lone  and  dreary,  blooms  again, 

Radiant  as  a  summer  bower. 
Ever  beautiful  and  bright, 

Still  on  earth  he  deigns  to  roam ; 
But  in  yonder  realms  of  light, 
Where  happy  spirits  wing  their  flight, 

Is  his  burthplace  and  his  home." 

Of  the  miscellaneous  poems  which 
are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
we  regret  that  more  are  not  taken  from 
Korner's  martial  poems.  The  ballads 
are  for  the  most  part  abeady  known  by 
English  readers.  WiUida  is  but  an  am- 
pliucation  of  the  Bleeding  Nun;  and 
Lewis's  ballad  is  better  than  Korner's. 
The  Eynast  is  a  story  which  has  been 
well  told  by  Mangan,  in  a  translation 
from  Frederick  Ruckert,  of  a  poem 
which  he  calls  **  The  Ride  round  the 
Parapet."  This  poem  was  first  printed 
in  this  Magazine,  and  afterwards  in 
Mangan's  **  (rerman  Anthology."  Of 
the  shorter  poems  some  are  exceedingly 
beautifril,  and  the  translator  has  in 
these  been  often  exceedingly  happy. 
To  preserve  anything  of  what  is  best 
in  such  poems  would  be  almost  to  catch 
the  butterfly  without  brushing  thp  dust 
from  its  wmgs.  Some  single  word, 
that  colours  as  with  light  from  a  rain- 
bow a  whole  stanza — some  image  that 
gives  life  to  what  would  be  dead  and 
coomaonplace,  and  yet  which  is  utterlv 
lost  in  mere  verbal  translation,  will 
every  now  and  then  baflle  the  best 
efibrts  of  those  who  feel  the  effects,  yet 
see  not  how  they  can  be  reproduced  in 
another  language.  We  do  not  think 
Komer  equal  to  the  greater  German 
poets.  Nay,  we  do  not  class  hira 
with  Holty  or  with  Matthison;  but 
there  are  often  peculiar  happinesses 
of  expression  which  it  is  difficult 
to  preserve,  and  which  the  lady  to 
whom  we  owe  this  volume,  and 
whose  name  has  not  reached  us,  has 
most  successfully  emulated.  Wo  have 
not  room  for  many  specimens  ;  but  the 
following  will  probably  lead  our  read- 


ers to  the  volume  from  which  they  are 
taken  :-.-. 

*' Yes,  thou  art  near !  A  thin  partition  solely 

Parts  me  from  thee  ; 
Thou  dreamest  in  thy  slumbers,  pure  and  holy, 

Perchance  of  me  I 
Upon  that  pillow,  where  thy  virgin  beauty 

May  oft  recline ; 
Now  throbs  a  heart  burning  with  love  and  duty 

To  lay  before  thy  shrine. 
A  thousand  flowersof  fond  desire  are  wreathing 

Their  blossoms  near ; 
As  though  the  spirit  of  thy  dreams  were 
breathing 

His  whispers  In  mine  ear. 

0*er  my  dark  locks  a  fairy  breath  is  stealing, 

With  motion  sweet ; 
The  strange  foreboding  wakes  each  secret  feel- 
ing, 
My  pulses  cease  to  beat ! 
It  was  thy  spirit !  Oh,  how  fair  though  fleet- 
ing! 
I  knew  thy  kiss : 
The  sweet  melodious  warbling  of  thy  greeting 

lievealed  my  bliss. 
|t  was  thy  spirit !  Love's  own  breath  was  o'er 
me. 
Oh  moments  bright ! 
Would  that  thy  curtam  still  veiled  all  before 
me, 
Thou  lovely,  lovely  night !" 


"  Methought  I  saw  upon  a  lofty  height 
A  lovely  maiden  wander,  young  and  bright, 
So  fair,  so  pure !  her  form  was  like  to  thine, 
Before  her  knelt  a  youth,  and  fondly  prest 
The  yielding  damsel  to  his  faithful  breast. 
*  That  breast  was  mine ! 

"The  scene  was  changed;  I  saw  that  lovely  form 
Struggling  in  vain  amid  the  raging  storm. 
Beneath  the  waters  sink  with  one  faint  sigh, 
Then  forward  rush'd  a  youth  intent  to  save, 
He  bore  the  maiden  from  the  engulfing  wave. 

That  youth,  'twas  1 1 

^  Thus  fancy  bathed  my  dreams  in  hues  of 

light. 
Love  stood  triumphant  in  his  heavenly  might, 
While  softest  echoes  breathed  thy  genUe  name, 
I  saw  thee  in  thy  youth  and  beauty  rove, 
A  stripling  followed  thee  with  timid  love. 

*Twas  still  the  same ! 

"  And  when  at  length  from  that  sweet  dream 

awoke. 
Returning  day  the  dear  delusion  broke, 
Oh  1  how  the  lov'd  remembrance  could  I  fly  ? 
I  saw  thee  blushing  in  thy  virgin  charms  ; 
I  saw  thee  blest  in  a  fond  bridegroom's  arms. 

But  oh  I  'twas  I! 
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"At  length  I  met  thee,  'twas  a  dream  no  more, 
In  real  existence,  lovely  as  before ! 
And  at  thy  smile  my  thrilling  breast  beat  high , 
Dld'st  thou  not  mark  that  youth  ?  his  fervid 

glance, 
While  ho  stood  wrapped  as  in  some  blissful 

trance. 

That  youth,  'twas  1 1 

''  With  nobler  aim  hast  thou  inspired  my  soul, 
Hast  pointed  to  a  purer,  loftier  goal. 
Twanls  thee  my  hopes,  my  fond  desires  fly, 
If  e'er  thy  heart  rcs])onsive  beat  to  mine, 
Then  may  I  murmur,  kneeling  at  thy  shrine, 

All  yes  !  'twas  1 1" 

The  father  of  Korner,  who  survived 
Lis  son  for  many  years,  died  in  May^ 
1831.  His  mother  lived  to  Septeni1)er, 
1843,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one.  They  are  both  buried  with  their 
illustrious  sou.  Neander  preached  the 
father's  funeral  sermon. 

Germany  delights  to  honour  her 
creat  men ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
Kumer's  life  and  death  classed  him 
"with  the  great.  The  oak  and  the  field 
in  which  it  stands,  where  Korner  is  bu- 
ried, were  given  b^  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburgh  Schwenn  in  perpetuity  to 
the  family  of  Kurner.  The  father  heard 
"with  delight  of  eveiy  honour  which  his 
son's  memory  received;  amons  inci- 
dents which  gave  him  high  p&asuro 
was  the  publication  of  Mr.  Kicliard- 
son's  book ;  still  more  was  given  him 
by  Mrs.  Ilemans's  atlccting  Tines :— 

THE  UKAVE  OF  KollNER. 

"  Green  wave  the  Oak  for  ever  o'er  thy  rest ! 
Thou  that  beneath  ita  crowning  foliage 

slecpest. 
And,  in  the  stillness  of  thy  country's  breast. 
Thy  place  of  memory,  as  an  altar,  kecpest ! 
Brightly  thy  spirit  o'er  her  hills  waspour'd. 
Thou  of  the  Lyre  and  Swoxxl ! 

"Rest,  Bard!  rest,  Soldier!— By  the  Fa- 
ther's hand. 
Here  shall  the  Cliild  of  after-years  be  led, 
With  his  wreath-offering  silently  to  stand 
In  the  hushed  presence  of  the  glorious  dead. 
Soldier  and  Bard! — For  thou  thy  path 
hast  trod 

With  Freedom  an<l  with  God ! 

•*  The  Oak  waved  proudly  o'er  tliy  burial- rite 

Ou  thy  crowned  bier  to  slumber  warriors 
bore  thee. 

And  with  true  hearts,  thy  brethren  of  the 
fight 

Wept  as  they  vailed  their  drooping  ban- 
ners o'er  thco. 

And  the  deep  guns  with  rolling  peals  gave 
token, 

That  Lyre  and  Sword  were  broken! 


"  Thou  hast  a  hero's  tomb ! — ^A  kmrlier  bed 
Is  her's,  the  gentle  girl,  bcude  thee  lyings 
The  gentle  girl,  that  bowed  her  fair  young 

head. 
When  thou  wert  gone,  in  silent  boitow 

dying. 
Brother !  true  friend !  the  tender  and  the 
brave ! 

She  pmed  to  share  thy  grave. 

"  Fame  was  thy  gift  from  others — ^bot  (br 

her 
To  whom  the  wide  earth  held  that  oofy 

spot — 
— She  loved  thee! — lovely  in  ^'our  livet 

ye  were. 
And  in  your  early  deaths  divided  not ! 
Thou  hast  thine  Oak — thy  trophy — ^wbat 

hath  she? 

Iler  own  blest  place  by  thee. 

"It  was  thy  spirit,  Brother!  which  had 
made 

The  bright  world  glorious  to  her  thought- 
ful eye. 

Since  first  in  childhood  'midst  the  Tinee 
ye  playeil. 

And  sent  glad  singing  through  the  fliee 
blue  sky ! 

Ye  were  but  two ! — and  when  that  qiirii 
passed. 

Woe  for  the  one,  the  last  I 

"  Woe,  yet  not  long ! — She  Ungaed  hat  to 
trace 
Thine  image  from  the  image  in  her  breast ; 
Once,  once  again  to  see  that  buried  Ace 
But  smile  upon  her  ere  she  went  to  xeitl 
Too  sad  a  smile ! — its  living  light  was  o'er, 
It  answered  Iier'a  no  more! 

**  The  Earth  grew  silent  when  thy  voice  de- 
parted, 

Theliome  too  lonely  whence  thy  step  had 
fled; 

What  then  was  left  for  her,  the  faithfU- 
hearted? 

Death,  death,  to  still  the  yearning  for  the 
dead! 

Softly  she  perished — ^be  the  Flower  de- 
plored 

Here,  with  the  Lyre  and  Swoid ! 

"  Have  ye  not  met  ere  now  ?^  So  let  thoae 

trust, 
That  meet  for  moments  but  to  part  Ibr 

years, 
That  wopp,  watch,  pray,  to  hold  back  dnat 

from  dust, 
That  love  where  love  is  but  a  fount  of 

tears! 
Bn)ther !  sweet  Sister !  peace  aromid  ye 

dwell! 

Lyre,  Sword,  andnower,  CueweD  P 
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CHAPTER     XL  VI. 


A  OLAIfCX  AT  THH  **  P&SFCCTU&B  DX  POLXCB.*' 


Poor  Mahon's  melancholy  story  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  me^  and  I  re- 
turned to  Paris  execratin?  the  whole 
race  of  spies  and  "Moucnards,"  and 
despising,  with  a  most  hearty  con- 
tempt, a  government  compelled  to 
use  such  agencies  for  its  exbtence.  It 
seemed  to  me  so  utterly  impossible  to 
escape  the  snares  of  a  system  so  art- 
fully interwoven,  and  so  vain  to  rely 
on  innocence  as  a  protection,  that  I 
felt  a  kind  of  reckless  hardihood  as  to 
whatever  might  betide  me,  and  rode 
into  the  Cour  of  the  Prefecture  with 
a  bold  indifference  as  to  my  fate  that 
I  have  often  wondered  at  since. 

The  horse  on  which  I  was  mounted 
was  immediately  recognised  as  I  en- 
tered ;  and  the  obseqmous  salutations 
that  met  me  showed  that  I  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  trusty  followers 
of  the  Minister ;  and  in  this  capacity 
was  I  ushered  into  a  large  waiting- 
room,  where  a  considerable  number  of 
p>ersons  were  assembled,  whose  air  and 
appearance,  now  that  necessity  for  dis- 
guise was  over,  unmistakeably  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  spies  of  the  police. 
Some,  indeed,  were  occupied  in  taking 
off  their  false  whiskers  and  moustaches ; 
others  were  removing  shades  frdb  their 
eyes;  and  one  was  carefully  opening 
what  had  been  the  hump  on  his  back, 
in  search  of  a  paper  he  was  anxious  to 
discover. 

I  had  very  little  difficultv  in  ascer- 
taining that  these  were  all  the  very 
lowest  order  of  "  Mouchards,"  whose 
sphere  of  duty  rarely  led  beyond  the 
lauxbourg  or  the  Battyriolles,  and 
indeed  soon  saw  that  my  own  appear- 
ance amongst  them  led  to  no  little 
surprise  and  astonishment. 

**You  are  looking  for  Nicquard, 
Monsieur  ?"  said  one,  *'  but  he  has  not 
come  yet." 

<'  No ;  Monsieur  wants  to  seeBoule- 
de-Fer,"  said  another. 

'*  Here's  Jose  can  fetch  him,"  cried 
a  third. 

"He'll  have  to  carry  him,  then," 


growled  out  another,  '<  for  I  saw  him 

in  the  Morgue  this  morning!" 

.    "What I  dead?"  exclaimed  several 

together. 

"  As  dead  as  four  stabs  in  the  heart 
and  lungs  can  make  a  man  I  He  must 
have  been  meddling  where  he  had  no 
business,  for  there  was  a  piece  of  a 
lace  ruffle  found  in  his  fingers." 

•*  Ah,  voila  I"  cried  another,  **  that 
comes  of  mixing  in  high  society.*' 

I  did  not  wait  for  the  discussion  that 
followed,  but  stole  quietly  away,  as 
the  disputants  were  waxing  warm. 
Instead  of  turning  into  the  Cour  again, 
however,  I  passed  out  into  a  corridor, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  door  of 
green  cloth.  Pushing  open  this,  I 
found  myself  in  a  chamber,  where  a 
single  clerk  was  writing  at  a  table. 

"You're  late  to-day,  and  he's  not 
in  a  good  humour,"  said  he,  scarcely 
looking  up  from  his  paper,  <'  go  in  I" 

Kesolving  to  see  my  adventure  to 
the  end,  I  asked  no  further  questions, 
but  passed  on  to  the  room  beyond. 
A  person  who  stood  within  the  door- 
way withdrew  as  I  entered,  and  I 
found  myself  standing  face  to  face 
with  the  Marquis  de  Maurepas,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  the  Minister 
Fouche.  He  was  standing  at  the  fire- 
place as  I  came  in,  reading  a  news- 
I>aper,  but  no  sooner  had  he  caught 
si^t  of  me  than  he  laid  it  down,  and, 
with  his  hands  crossed  behind  his  back, 
continued  steadily  staring  at  me. 

"  Diablo  1"  exclaimed  he,  at  last, 
*'  how  came  you  here  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  naturally,  sir,  than 
firom  the  wish  to  restore  what  you 
were  so  good  as  to  lend  me,  and  ex- 
press my  sincere  gratitude  for  a  most 
hospitable  reception.*' 

*•  But  who  admitted  you?" 

"  I  fancy  your  saddle-cloth  was  my 
introduction,  sir,  for  it  was  speedily 
reco^ised.  Gesler's  cap  was  never 
held  in  greater  honour." 

"  You  are  a  very  courageous  young 
gentleman,  I  must  say — ^very  coura- 
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frcons,  indeed,"  said  ho,  with  a  sardonic 
^rin  that  was  anything  but  encourag- 
ing. 

•'  The  better  chance  tliat  I  may  find 
favour  with  Monsieur  de  Fouclic," 
replied  I. 

**That  remains  to  be  seen,  sir,"  said 
he,  seating  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
motioning  me  to  a  spot  in  front  of  it. 
"  Who  arc  you  ?" 

**  A  Lieutenant  of  the  9th  Hussars, 
sir ;  by  name  Maurice  Tiernay." 

**I  don't  care  for  that,"  said  ho, 
impatiently;  ** what's  your  occupa- 
tion ?  —how  do  you  live  ? — with  whom 
do  you  associate  ?" 

*'I  have  neither  moans  nor  asso- 
ciates. I  have  been  li1)erated  from 
the  Temple  but  a  few  days  back ;  and 
what  is  to  be  mv  future,  and  where, 
are  facts  of  which  I  know  as  little  as 
does  Monsieur  do  Fouche  of  my  past 
histor}'." 

**  It  would  seem  that  every  adven« 
turcr,  every  follow  destitute  of  home, 
family,  fortune,  and  position,  thinks 
that  his  natural  rcfiific  lies  in  this 
Alinistry,  and  that  I  must  bo  his  guar- 
dian." 

"  I  never  thought  so,  sir." 

•*  Then  why  are  you  here  ?  What 
other  than  personal  reasons  procures 
me  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?" 

"  As  Monsieur  do  Fouche  will  not 
Ixjlicve  in  my  sense  of  gratitude,  per- 
haps he  may  put  some  faith  in  my 
curiosity,  and  excuse  the  natural 
anxiety  I  feel  to  know  if  Monsieur  do 
Maun?pas  has  really  benefited  by  the 
pleasure  of  my  society." 

**  Ilardi,  Monsieur,  bien  hardi,"  said 
the  Minister,  with  a  peculiar  exprcs- 
sion  of  irony  about  the  mouth  that 
made  mo  almost  shudder.  Ho  rang  a 
little  hand-bell  as  ho  spoke,  and  a  scr- 
rant  made  his  ap{)oarancc. 

'•You  have  forgotten  to  leave  me 
my  snuff-box,  Geoffrey,"  said  ho, 
mildly,  to  the  valet,  who  at  once  left 
the  room,  and  speedily  returned  with 
A  magnificcntl^'-chased  gold  box,  on 
which  the  initials  of  the  First  Consul 
were  embossed  in  diamonds. 

"Arrange  those  papers,  and  nlaco 
those  lKH)ks  on  the  shelves,"  said  the 
Minister.  And  then  turning  to  mo, 
OS  if  resuming  a  previous  conversation, 
went  on— 

"As  to  that  memoir  of  which  wo 
were  speaking  t'other  night,  Monsieur, 
it  would  1)0  exceedingly  inten'sting 
just  DOW ;  and  I  have  uo  doubt  that 


you  will  see  the  propriety  of  confiding 
to  mo  what  you  already  promised  to 
Monsieur  de  Maurepas.  That  will  Ho, 
Geoffrey ;  leave  us." 

The  8er\'ant  retired,  and  we  were 
ODCo  more  alone. 

"I  possess  no  secrets,  sir,  worthy 
the  notice  of  the  Minister  ofPdicej 
said  I  boldly. 

"Of  that  I  mayj)rcsumo  to  be  the 
better  judge,"  said  Fouche  calmly, 
"But  waving  this  question,  there  is 
another  of  some  im^iortance.  You  hare, 
partly  by  accident,  ijartly  by  a  bold- 
ness not  devoid  of  peril,  obtained  some 
little  insight  into  the  habits  and  de- 
tails of  this  Ministr}' ;  at  leasty  you  haTe 
i*e(>n  enough  to  suspect  more,  and  mis- 
represent what  you  cannot  compre- 
hend. Now,  sir,  there  is  an  almost 
universal  custom  in  all  secret  80cioties» 
of  making  those  who  intrude  suirep. 
titiously  within  their  limits,  to  take 
every  oath  and  pledge  of  that  society, 
and  to  assume  every  responsibility  that 
attaches  to  its  voluntary  members  i»—" 

"  Kxcuse  my  interrupting  you,  sir  | 
but  my  intrusion  was  purely  involun- 
tar}' ;  I  was  mado  the  dupe  of  a  police 
spy." 

"  Having  nsccrtainod  which,"  ro- 
Bumod  he,  coldly,  "  your  wisest  policy 
would  have  been  to  have  kept  the 
whole  incident  for  yourself  alone,  and 
neither  have  uttered  one  syllable  about 
it,  nor  ventured  to  come  here,  as  you 
have  done,  to  display  what  you  fancy 
to  be  your  power  over  the  Minister  of 
Police.  You  are  a  very  young  mAn, 
and  the  lesson  may  possibly  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you ;  and  never  forget  that  to 
attempt  a  contest  of  address  with  those 
whoso  liabits  have  taught  them  cverj 
wile  and  subtlety  of  their  fellow-men, 
will  always  be  a  failure.  This  lilinistry 
would  Ikj  a  sorry  engine  of  ffovom. 
ment  if  men  of  your  stamp  oomd  out- 
wit it." 

I  stood  abashed  and  confused  under 
a  rebuke  which,  at  the  same  time,  I  felt 
to  be  but  half  (leserved. 

"  Do  you  understand  Spanish  ?"* 
asked  he  suddenly. 

"  No,  sir,  not  a  word." 

'*  I*in  sorry  for  it;  you  should  learn 
that  language  without  loss  of  time. 
Leave  your  address  with  my  secretary, 
and  call  hero  by  Monday  or  Tuesday 
next." 

"If  I  may  presume  so  far,  sir,"  said 
I,  with  a  great  etfort  to  seem  coUoctcd» 
*'  1  would  iulcr  that  your  intention  is 
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to  employ  me  in  some  capacity  or 
other.  It  is,  therefore,  better  I  should 
say  at  once,  I  have  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  desire  for  such  occupation.  I 
have  always  been  a  soldier.  What- 
ever  reverses  of  fortune  I  may  meet 
with,  I  would  wish  still  to  contmue  in 
the  same  career.  At  all  events,  I  could 
never  become  a — a ** 

"  Spy.  Say  the  word  out ;  its  mean- 
ing  conveys  nothing  offensive  to  my 
ears,  young  man.  I  may  grieve  over 
the  corruption  that  requires  such  a 
system ;  but  I  do  not  confound  the 
remedy  with  the  disease." 

**  My  sentiments  are  different,  sir," 
said  I  resolutely,  as  I  moved  towards 
the  door.  <<  I  have  the  honour  to  wish 
you  a  good  morning." 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Tiernay,"  said  he, 
looking  for  something  amongst  his 
papers  I  "there  are,  probably,  situa- 
tions where  all  your  scruples  could  find 
accommodation,  and  even  be  service- 
able, too." 

"  I  would  rather  not  place  them  in 
peril,  Mons.  Le  Ministre." 

**  There  are  people  in  this  city  of 
Paris  who  would  not  despise  my  pro- 
tection, young  man ;  some  of  them  to 
the  full  as  well  supplied  with  the  gifts 
of  fortune  as  Mons.  Tiernay." 

"  And,  doubtless,  more  fitted  to  de- 
serve it!"  said  I,  sarcastically;  for 
every  moment  now  rendered  me  more 
courageous. 

"  And,  doubtless,  more  fitted  to  de- 
serve it,"  repeated  he  after  me,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  in  token  of  adieu. 

I  bowed  respectfully,  and  was  re- 
tiring, when  he  called  out  in  a  low  and 
gentle  voice — 

"  Before  you  go,  Mons.  de  Tiernay, 
I  will  thank  you  to  restore  my  snuff- 
box." 

**  Your  snuff-box,  sir  I"  cried  I,  in- 
dignantly, "  what  do  I  know  of  it?" 

**  In  a  moment  of  inadvertence,  you 
may,  probably,  have  placed  it  in  your 
pocket,"  said  he,  smding ;  **  do  me 
the  favour  to  search  there." 

"This  is  unnecessary  insult,  sir," 
said  I  fiercely ;  **  and  you  forget  that 
Z  am  a  French  officer  1" 

"  It  is  of  more  consequence  that  you 
should  remember  it,"  said  he  calmly ; 
"  and  now,  sir,  do  as  I  have  told  you." 

"  It  is  well,  sir,  that  this  scene  has 
no  witness,"  said  I,  boiling  over  with 
passion,  "  or,  by  Heaven,  all  the  dig- 
nity of  your  station  should  not  save 
you." 


"Your  observation  is  most  just," 
said  he,  with  the  same  coolness.  "  It 
is  as  well  that  we  are  quite  alone ;  and 
for  this  reason  I  beg  to  repeat  my  re- 
quest. If  you  persist  in  a  refusal,  and 
force  me  to  ring  that  bell         " 

*•  You  would  not  dare  to  offer  me 
fiuch  4in  indignity,"  said  I,  trembling 
with  rage. 

"  You  leave  me  no  alternative,  sir," 
said  he,  rising,  and  taking  the  bell  in 
his  hand.  "My  honour  is  also  en- 
gaged  in  this  question.  I  have  pre- 
rerred  a  charge " 

*'  You  have,"  cried  I,  interrupting, 
"  and  for  whose  falsehood  I  am  re« 
solved  to  hold  you  responsible." 

**  To  prove  which,  you  must  show 
your  innocence." 

**  There,  then — ^there  are  my  pockets ; 
here  are  the  few  things  I  possess.  This 
is  my  pocketbook — my  purse.  Oh, 
heavens,  what  is  this  ?"  cried  I,  as  I 
drew  forth  the  gold  box,  along  with 
the  other  contents  of  my  pocket ;  and 
then  staggering  back,  I  fell,  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  sickness, 
against  the  wall.  For  some  seconds  I 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anything;  a 
vague  sense  of  ineffable  disgrace — of 
some  ignominy  that  made  life  a  misery, 
was  over  me,  and  I  closed  my  eyes 
with  the  wish  never  to  open  them 
more. 

"  The  box  has  a  peculiar  value  in 
my  eyes,  sir,"  said  he ;  "  it  was  a  pre- 
sent from  tiie  First  Consul,  otherwise 
I  might  have  hesitated " 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  cannot,  you  dare  not, 
suppose  me  guilty  of  a  theft.  You 
seem  bent  on  being  my  ruin ;  but,  for 
mercy's  sake,  let  your  hatred  of  me 
take  some  other  shape  than  this.  In- 
volve me  in  what  snares,  what  conspi- 
racies you  will,  give  me  what  share 
you  please  in  any  guilt,  but  spare  me 
the  oegradation  of  such  a  shame." 

He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  torments  I 
was  suffering,  and  actually  revel  in  the 
contemplation  of  my  misery ;  for  he 
never  spoke  a  wora,  but  continued 
steadily  to  stare  me  in  the  face. 

''  Sit  down  here.  Monsieur,"  said  he, 
at  length,  while  he  pointed  to  a  chair 
near  him ;  "  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you,  in  all  seriousness,  and  in  good 
faith,  also." 

I  seated  myself,  and  he  went  on. 

"The  events  of  the  last  two  days 
must  have  made  such  an  impression 
on  your  mind  that  even  the  most  re- 
markable incidents  of  your  life  could 
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not  compete  with.  Yoii  fnncied  your- 
scll'agrcat  iliscoverer,  und  that,  by  the 
liapi)y  cunjunctiiix'  of  intolli«;oiice  and 
accident,  you  had  actually  fathomed 
the  dci)ths  of  that  wonderful  system  of 
police,  which,  more  j)owerful  than  ar- 
mies or  council.^,  is  the  real  govern- 
ment of  France  !  I  will  not  stop  now 
to  convince  you  that  you  have  not 
"vvantlered  out  of  the  very  shallowest 
channels  of  this  svstem.  Jt  is  enough 
that  you  have  ]x.'en  aduutted  to  an  au- 
dience with  me,  to  sugjijest  an  oppo- 
site conviction,  and«;ive  to  yourrecittil, 
when  you  reiwat  the  tale,  a  species  of 
importance.  !Now,  sir,  my  counsel  to 
you  is,  never  to  repeat  it,  and  for  this 
rt;ason  ;  nobody  j)ossessed  of  common 
powers  of  judgmtjnt  will  ever  believe 
vou  !  not  one,  sir  1  No  one  would  ever 
Relieve  that  ^lonsieur  Fouche  had  made 
so  >2[rave  a  mistake,  no  more  thuu  he 


would  believe  that  a  roan  of  good  name 
and  birth,  a  French  ofliccr,  could  have 
stolen  A  snutr-lK)x.  You  scCf  Mon- 
sieur de  Tiernay,  that  I  acquit  you  of 
this  shameful  act.  Imitate  my  gene- 
rosity, sir,  and  for^t  all  that  you  nave 
witnessed  since  Tuesday  lust.  I  have 
given  you  good  advice^  sir ;  if  I  find 
that  you  profit  by  it,  we  may  see  more 
of  each  other." 

Scared V  appreciating  the  force  of 
his  parable,  and  thinkmg  of  nothing 
save  the  vindication  of  my  honour,  X 
muttered  a  few  unmeaning  words,  and 
withdrew,  glad  to  escape  a  presence 
which  had  assumed,  to  my  terrified 
senses,  all  the  diabolical  subtlety  of  Sa- 
tanic iniluence.  Trusting  that  no  fu- 
ture accident  of  my  life  should  ever 
bring  me  within  such  precincts,  I  hur- 
ried from  the  place  as  though  it  were 
contaminated  and  plague-stricken. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


TDB  TILLAQB  OF  ICnWARTZ-ACn.' 


I  WAS  destitute  enough  when  I  «juit- 
te<l  the  •*  Temple,"  a  lew  days  back  ; 
but  mv  condition  now  was  sadder  still, 
inr  in  addition  to  my  ])overty  and 
fi  lendlessncss,  1  had  indiilied  a  degixic 
of  distrust  and  suspicion  that  made  me 
shun  my  fellow -men,  and  actually 
shrink  fiom  the  contact  of  a  stranger. 
The  commonest  show  of  courtesy,  the 
most  onlinary  exercise  of  iM)liteness, 
struck  me  as  the  secret  wiles  of  that 
]>olice,  whose  machinations,  I  fan- 
cied, went  still  sprcail  around  me.  I 
had  conceived  a  most  intense  hatred 
of  civilisation,  or,  at  least,  of  what  I 
rashly  supposed  to  be  the  inherent 
vices  of  civilised  life.  I  longed  for 
what  I  deemed  nmst  be  the  glorious 
in<lependence  of  a  savage.  If  1  could 
but  <liscover  this  Paradise  beyond  seas, 
of  which  the  ^lanpiise  raved  so  much ; 
if  I  only  could  find  out  that  glorious 
land  which  neither  knew  seci-et  in- 
trigues nor  conspiracies,  I  should  leave 
Franco  for  ever,  taking  any  condition, 
or  braving  any  mischances  fate  might 
have  in  store  for  me. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  of- 
fensive in  the  treatment  I  had  met 
with.  Imprisoned  on  sus])icion,  I 
was  liberated  without  any  "  amende  ;" 
neither  punished  like  a  guilty  man, 
nor  absulved  as  an  itmocent  one.  I 
WHS  sent  i>ut  upon  the  world  a^  though 


the  state  would  not  own  nor  acknow- 
ledge mc ;  a  dangerous  practice,  as  I 
ot\en  thought,  if  only  adopted  on  a 
large  scale.  1  fc  was  some  aays  before 
I  could  flunnnon  resolution  to  asoor 
tain  exactly  my  position :  at  last  I  did 
muster  up  courage,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  wishing  to  address  a  letter  to 
myself,  I  a]»plied  at  the  Ministry  of 
War   lor   the  address  of  Lieutenant 


Tier  nay,  of  the  iMh  Hussars.  I 
one  of  a  large  crowd  similarly  engaged, 
some  inquiring  for  sons  that  had  fallen 
in  battle,  or  husbands  or  fathers  in 
iar  away  countries.  The  office  was 
only  o]H'n  each  morning  for  two  hours* 
ami  consequently,  as  the  expiration  of 
the  time  (Irew  nigh,  the  eagerness  of 
the  in(juirers  l)ccame  far  greater,  and 
the  contrast  with  the  cold  apathy  of 
the  clc;rks  the  more  strongly  marked. 
I  had  given  way  to  many,  who  were 
weaker  than  myself,  and  less  able  to 
buffet  with  the  crowd  alx)ut  them ;  and 
at  last,  when,  wearied  by  wuting,  I 
was  drawing  nigh  the  table,  my  at- 
tention was  struck  by  an  old,  a  very 
old  man,  who,  with  a  beard  white  as 
snow,  and  long  moustaches  of  the  same 
colour,  was  making  great  efforts  to 
gain  the  front  rank.  I  stretched  out 
my  hand,  and  caught  his,  and  by  con^ 
siderable  exertion,  at  last  succeeded 
in  placing  him  in  front  of  me. 
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He  thanked  me  fervently,  in  a 
strange  kind  of  German,  o. patois  I  had 
never  heard  before,  and  kissed  my 
hand  three  or  four  times  over  in  his 
gratitude ;  indeed,  so  absorbed  was  he 
for  the  time  in  his  desire  to  thank  me, 
that  I  had  to  recall  him  to  the  more 
pressing  reason  of  his  presence,  and 
warn  hun  that  but  a  few  minutes  more 
of  the  hour  remained  free. 

"  Speak  up,"  cried  the  clerk,  as  the 
old  man  muttered  something  in  a  low 
and  very  indistinct  voice;  **  speak  up; 
and  remember,  my  friend,  that  we  do 
not  profess  to  give  information  farther 
back  than  the  limes  of  '  Louis  Qua- 
torze.' " 

This  allusion  to  the  years  of  the  old 
man  was  loudly  applauded  by  his  col- 
leagues, who  drew  nigh  to  stare  at  the 
cause  of  it. 

"  Sacre  bleu  I  he  is  talking  Hebrew," 
said  another,  "  and  asking  for  a  friend 
who  fell  at  Kamoth  Gilead." 

"He  is  speaking  German,"  said  I, 
peremptorily,  **  and  asking  for  a  rela- 
tive whom  he  believes  to  have  em- 
barked with  the  expedition  to  Egypt." 
^*  Are  you  a  sworn  interpreter,  young 
i^ian  ?"  asked  an  older  and  more  con- 
/^equcntial  looking  personage. 

I  was  about  to  return  a  hasty  reply 
to  this  impertinence,  but  I  thought  of 
the  old  man,  and  the  few  seconds  that 
still  remained  for  his  inquiry,  and  I 
smothered  my  anger,  and  was  si- 
lent. 

**  What  rank  did  he  hold  ?"  inquired 
one  of  the  clerks,  who  had  listened  with 
rather  more  patience  to  the  old  man. 
I  translated  the  question  for  the  pea- 
sant, who,  in  reply,  confessed  that  he 
could  not  telL  The  youth  was  his 
only  son,  and  had  left  home  many  years 
before,  and  never  written.  A  neigh- 
bour, however,  who  had  travelled  in 
foreign  parts,  had  brought  tidings  that 
he  had  gone  with  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  and  was  already  high  in  the 
French  army. 

**  You  are  not  quite  certain  that  he 
did  not  command  the  army  of  Egypt  ?" 
said  one  of  the  clerks  in  mockery  of  the 
old  man's  story. 

''It  is  not  unlikely,"  said  the  pea- 
sant, gravely;  *'he  was  a  brave  and  a 
bold  youth,  and  could  have  lifted  two 
such  as  you  with  one  hand,  and  hurled 
you  out  of  that  window." 

*'  Let  us  hear  his  name  once  more," 
said  the  elder  clerk ;  <*  it  is  worth  re- 
membering." 


"  I  have  told  you  already.  It  was 
Karl  Ivleber." 

/*The  General—General  Kleberl" 
cried  three  or  four  in  a  breath. 

**  Mayhap,"  was  all  the  reply. 

"And  are  you  the  father  of  the  great 
general  of  Egypt  ?"  asked  the  elder, 
witl\  an  air  of  deep  respect. 

•'  Kleber  is  my  son  ;  and  so  that  he 
is  alive  and  well,  I  care  little  if  a  ge- 
neral or  simple  soldier." 

Not  a  word  was  said  in  answer  to 
this  speech,  and  each  seemed  to  feel 
reluctant  to  tell  the  sad  tidings.  At 
last  the  elder  clerk  said,  "  You  have 
lost  a  good  son,  and  France  one  of  her 
greatest  captains.  The  General  EJeber 
IS  dead." 

"  Dead  1"  said  the  old  man,  slowly. 

"  In  the  very  moment  of  his  greatest 
glory,  too,  when  he  had  won  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pyramids,  and  made  Egypt 
a  colony  of  France." 

"  When  did  he  die  ?"  said  the  pea- 
sant. 

"The  last  acounts  from  the  East 
brought  the  news  ;  and  this  very  day 
the  Council  of  State  has  accorded  a 

Sension  to  his  family  of  ten  thousand 
vres." 

"They  may  keep  their  money.  I 
am  all  that  remains,  and  have  no  want 
of  it ;  and  I  should  be  poorer  still  be- 
fore I'd  take  it." 

These  words  he  uttered  in  a  low, 
harsh  tone,  and  pushed  his  way  back 
through  the  crowd. 

One  moment  more  was  enough  for 
my  inquiry. 

"  Maurice  Tiernay,  of  the  9th — efc^- 
tittie"  was  the  short  and  stunning  an- 
swer I  received. 

"Is  there  any  reason  alleged — is 
there  any  charge  imputed  to  him?" 
asked  I,  timidly. 

"  Ma  foi  I  you  must  go  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  War  with  that  question.  Per- 
haps he  was  paymaster,  and  embezzled 
the  funds  of  the  regiment ;  perhaps  he 
liked  Royalist  gold  better  than  Repub- 
lican silver ;  or  perhaps  he  preferred 
the  company  of  the  baggage-train  and 
the  '  ambulances,'  when  he  should  have 
been  at  the  head  of  his  squadron." 

I  did  not  care  to  listen  longer  to 
this  impertinence,  and  making  my 
way  out  I  gained  the  street.  The  old 
peasant  was  still  standing  there,  like 
one  stunned  and  overwhelmed  by 
some  great  shock,  and  neither  heeding 
the  crowd  that  passed,  nor  the  groups 
that  halted  occasionaJly  to  stare  at  him. 
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"  Come  along  with  7ne,**  pmd  T,  tnk- 
jnu;  liis  liimd  in  mine.  *'  Yovr  calamity 
is  a  heavy  onc^  but  inine  is  harder  to 
bear  up  against." 

lie  suil'ered  himself  to  be  led  nway 
like  a  child,  and  never  spoke  a  word 
as  we  walked  alonjr  towartls  the  "  bar- 
ricre,"  beyond  which,  at  a  short,  dis- 
tance, was  a  little  ordinary,  where  I 
used  to  <line.  There  we  had  our  din- 
ner together,  and  as  the  evening  wore 
on  the  old  man  ndlied  enough  to  tell 
me  of  his  son's  early  life,  and  his  de- 
parture for  the  army.  Of  his  great 
career  /could  speak  freely,  for  Kleber's 
name  was,  in  soldier  esteem,  scarcely 
second  to  that  of  liuonapart^  himself. 
Not  all  the  praises  I  could  bestow, 
however,  were  suflicient  to  turn  the 
old  man  from  his  stern  conviction,  that 
a  peasant  in  the  "Lech  Thai"  was 
a  more  noble  and  independent  man  than 
the  greatest  general  tnat  ever  marched 
to  victory. 

"  We  have  been  some  centuries 
there,"  said  he,  "and  none  of  our 
name  has  incurretl  a  shadow  of  dis- 
gi'ace.  "Why  should  not  Karl  have 
Rvcd  like  his  ancestors  ?" 

It  was  useless  to  apix^al  to  the  glory 
Ins  son  had  gained — tnc  noble  reputa- 
tion he  had  Ictl  behind  him.  The 
iieasant  saw  in  the  soldier  but  one  who 
iiired  out  his  courage  and  his  bloo<1, 
and  <leemed  the  calling  a  low  and  unwor- 
thy one.  I  suppose  1  was  not  the  first 
who,  in  the  efloit  to  convince  another, 
found  himself  shaken  in  his  own  con- 
victions ;  for  I  own  before  I  lay  <lown 
that  night  many  of  the  old  man's  argu- 
ments  assumed  a  force  and  power  that 
I  could  not  resist,  and  held  possession 
of  my  mind  even  after  I  fell  asleep. 
In  my  dreams  I  was  once  more  beside 
the  American  lake,  and  that  little  co- 
lony of  simple  people,  where  I  had 
seen  all  that  was  best  of  my  life,  and 
learned  the  few  lessons  I  had  ever  re- 
ceived of  charity  and  good  nature. 

From  what  the  peasant  said,  the 
primitive  habits  of  the  Ix'ch  Thai  must 
i>e  almost  alike  those  of  that  little  co- 
lony,  and  I  willingly  assented  to  his 
oiler  to  accompany  him  in  his  journey 
homewanl.  He  seemed  to  fti'l  a  kind 
of  satisfaction  in  turning  mv  thou(;ht8 
away  from  a  cancer  that  he  held  so 
cheaply,  and  talked  enthusiastically  of 
the  tran(|uil  life  of  the  liregcnzer-wald. 
We  lett  I'aris  the  fi)llowing  morning, 
and,  piirtlvby  dilig».'nc<»,  partly  on  fuot, 
reached  Strasbourg  iu  u  few  days; 


thence  we  proceeded  by  Kehol  to  Frey- 
burg,  and,  crossing  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance at  llorshach,  we  entered  the 
Bregenzer-waldon  the  twelfth  rooming 
of  our  journey.  I  suppose  that  most 
men  preserve  fresher  memory  of  the 
stirring  and  turbulent  scenes  of  their 
lives  than  of  the  more  peaceful  and  tran- 
quil ones,  and  I  shall  not  be  deemed  sin- 
gular when  I  say,  that  some  ^-ears  passed 
over  me  in  this  quiet  spot  and  seemed 
as  but  a  few  weeks.  The  old  peasant 
was  the  "  Vorsteher,"  or  ruler  of  the 
village,  by  whom  all  disputes  were  set- 
tled, and  all  litigation  of  an  humble 
kind  decided — a  sj)ecie8  of  voluntary 
jurisdiction  miuntamed  to  this  very  day 
m  that  primitive  region.  My  occupa- 
tion there  was  as  a  species  of  secretary 
to  the  court,  an  oifice  quite  new  to  tlia 
villagers,  but  which  served  to  impress 
them  more  reverentially  than  over  in 
favour  of  this  rude  justice.  My  legal 
duties  over,  I  l)ecame  a  vine-drn»er,  a 
wood-cutter,  or  a  dccr-stalkcr,  as  sea- 
son and  weather  dictated.  Mr  even- 
ings being  always  devoted  to  the  task 
of  a  schoolmaster.  A  curious  seminary 
was  it,  too,  embracing  every  class  fhnn 
childhood  to  advanced  age,  all  eager 
for  knowledge,  and  all  submitting  to 
the  most  patient  discipline  to  attain  it. 
There  was  much  to  make  me  happy  in 
that  humble  lot.  I  had  the  love  and 
esteem  of  all  around  me ;  there  was 
neitlier  a  harassing  doubt  for  the  fii- 
ture,  nor  the  rich  man*s  contumely  to 
oppress  me ;  mv  life  was  made  up  of 
occupations  which  alternately  ensaged 
mind  and  Inxly,  and>  above  all  and 
worth  all  Ixisides,  I  had  a  sense  of  dutyt 
a  feeling  that  I  was  doing  that  which 
was  useful  to  my  fellow-men;  and 
however  great  may  l)e  a  man*8  station 
in  life,  if  it  want  this  clementy  the 
humblest  peasant  that  rises  to  his  dail/ 
toil  has  a  nobler  and  a  better  part 

As  I  trace  these  lines  how  many  me- 
mories of  the  spot  are  rising  before 
me  I  Scenes  I  iiad  long  foi^ttetu^ 
faces  I  had  ceased  to  remembo*  I  And 
now  I  see  the  little  wooden  bridge— a 
giant  tree,  guarded  by  a  single  railf 
that  crossed  the  torrent  in  front  of  our 
cottage ;  and  I  behold  once  more  the 
little  waxen  image  of  the  Vii|^  over 
the  door,  in  whose  gUss  shrine  atnwfat- 
fall  a  candle  ever  burned  I  uid  I  hew 
the  low  hum  of  the  villagers*  prayer  ai 
the  Angelus  is  singing,  ana  ace  oa 
every  crag  or  cliff  the  homebonnd 
hunter  kneeling  in  his  deep  defotion  I 
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Happ7  people,  and  not  less  good 
than  nappy!  Your  bold  and  barren 
mountains  have  been  the  safeguard  of 
your  virtue  and  your  innocence  I  Long 
may  they  prove  so,  and  long  may  the 
waves^  of  tne  world's  ambition  be  stay, 
cd  at  their  rocky  feet  I 

I  was  beginning  to  forget  all  that  I 
had  seen  ot  life,  or,  if  not  forget,  at 
least  to  regard  it  as  a  wild  and  troubled 
dream,  when  an  accident,  one  of  those 
things  we  always  regard  as  the  merest 
chances,  once  more  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  memory,  and  sent  the  whole 
past  in  a  strong  current  through  my 
brain. 

In  this  mountain  region  the  transi- 
tion from  winter  to  summer  is  effected 
in  a  few  days.  Some  hours  of  a 
scorching  sun  and  south  wind  swell  the 
torrents  wiA  melted  snowj  the  ice- 
bergs fall  thundering  from  cliff  and 
crag,  and  the  sporting  water&ll  once 
more  dashes  over  the  precipice.  The 
trees  burst  into  leaf,  and  the  grass 
springs  up  green  and  fr^h  from  its 
wintry  covermg ;  and  from  the  dreary 
aspect  of  snow-capped  hills  and  leaden 
clouds,  nature  changes  to  fertile  plains 
and  hills,  and  a  sky  of  almost  unbroken 
blue. 

It  ^as  of  a  glorious  evening  in 
April,  when  all  these  changes  were 
passing,  that  I  was  descending  the 
mountaan  above  our  village  afler  a  hard 
day's  chamois  hunting.  Anxious  to 
reach  the  plain  before  nightfall,  I 
could  not,  however,  help  stopping  from 
time  to  time  to  watch  the  golden  and 
ruby  tints  of  the  sun  upon  the  snow, 
or  see  the  turquoise  blue  which  occa- 
sionally mailed  the  course  of  a  rivulet 
througn  the  glaciers.  The  Alp-horn 
was  sounding  from  every  cliff  and 
height,  and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle 
swelled  into  a  rich  and  mellow  chorus. 
It  was  a  beautiful  picture,  realising  in 
every  tint  and  hue,  in  every  sound  and 
cadence,  all  that  one  can  fancy  of  ro- 
mantic simplidty,  and  I  surveyed  it 
with  a  swelung  and  a  grateful  heart. 

As  I  turned  to  resume  my  way,  I 
was  struck  by  the  sound  of  voices 
speaking,  as  I  fancied,  in  French,  and 
before  I  could  settle  the  doubt  with 
myself^  I  saw  in  front  of  me  a  party  of 
some  six  or  seven  soldiers,  who,  with 
their  muskets  slung  behind  them,  were 
descending  the  steep  path  by  the  aid  of 
sticks. 

Weary-looking  and  foot-sore  as  they 
were,  tiieir  dress,  their  bearing,  and 


their  soldierlike  air,  struck  me  forcibly, 
and  sent  into  my  heart  a  thrill  I  had 
not  known  for  many  a  day  before.  I 
came  up  quickly  behind  them,  and 
could  overhear  their  complaints  at  hav- 
ing mistaken  the  road,  and  their  male- 
dictions, uttered  in  no  gentle  spirit, 
on  the  stupid  mountaineers  who  could 
not  understand  French. 

"  Here  comes  another  fellow,  let  us 
try  him,**  said  one,  as  he  turned  and  saw 
me  near.  '*  Schwartz- Ach,  Schwartz- 
Ach,"  added  he,  addressing  me,  and 
reading  the  name  from  a  shp  of  paper 
in  his  hand. 

**  I  am  going  to  the  village,"  said  I 
in  French,  "and  will  show  the  way 
with  pleasure." 

"Howl  what!  are  you  a  French- 
man, then?"  cried  the  corporal,  in 
amazement. 

**  Even  so,"  sjJd  I. 

**  Then  by  what  chance  are  you  liv- 
ing in  this  wild  spot?  How,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  can  you  exist 
here  ?" 

"With  venison  like  this,"  said  I, 
pointing  to  a  chamois  buck  on  my 
shoulder,  "and  the  red  wine  of  the 
Lech  Thai,  a  man  may  manage  to  for- 
get Veray's  and  the  Dragon  "  Vert," 
particularly  as  they  are  not  associated 
with  a  bill  and  a  waiter  1" 

"  And  perhaps  you  are  a  Royalist," 
cried  another,  "and  don't  like  how 
matters  are  going  on  at  home  ?" 

"I  have  not  that  excuse  for  my 
exile,"  said  I,  coldly. 

"Have  you  served,  then?" 

I  nodded. 

**  Ah,  I  see,"  said  the  corporal,  "you 
grew  weary  of  parade  and  guard 
mounting." 

"  K  you  mean  that  I  deserted,"  said 
I,  "  you  are  wrong  there  also ;  and 
now  let  it  be  my  turn  to  ask  a  few 

Questions.      What  is  France  about? 
3  the  Kepublic  still  as  great  and  vic- 
torious as  ever  ?" 

"Sacre  bleu,  man,  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  We  are  an  Empire  some 
years  back,  and  Napoleon  has  made  as 
many  kings  as  he  has  got  brothers  and 
cousms  to  crown." 

"  And  the  army,  where  is  it  ?" 
<*  Ask  for  some  half  dozen  armies, 
and  you'll  still  be  short  of  the  mark. 
We  have  one  in  Hamburg,  and  another 
in  the  far  North,  holding  the  Kussians 
in  check  ;  we  have  garrisons  in  every 
fortress  of  Prussia  and  the  Rhine  Land ; 
ure  have  some  eighty  thousand  fellows 
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in  Poland  and  Gallicia ;  double  as 
many  more  in  Spain ;  Italy  is  our  own« 
and  so  will  bo  Austria  ere  many  days 
go  over." 

Boastfully  as  all  this  was  spoken,  I 
found  it  to  be  not  far  from  truth,  and 
learned,  as  we  walked  along,  that  the 
Emperor  was,  at  that  very  moment,  on 
the  march  to  meet  the  Archduke  Char- 
les, who,  with  a  numerous  army,  was 
advancing  on  Ratisbon,  the  little 
party  of  soldiers  being  ])ortiou  of  a 
force  despatched  to  explore  the  passes 
of  the  **  Vorarlberg,"  and  report  on 
how  far  they  might  be  practicable  for 


the  transmission  of  troops  to  act  on 
the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austriaa 
army.  Their  success  had  up  to  this 
time  been  very  slight,  and  tho  corporal 
was  making  for  Schwartz-Ach^  aa  a 
spot  where  ho  hoped  to  rendczvoui 
with  some  of  his  comrades.  They 
were  much  disappointed  on  my  telling 
them  that  I  had  quitted  the  Tillage 
that  morning,  and  that  not  a  soldier 
had  been  seen  there.  There  was*  how. 
ever,  no  other  spot  to  pass  the  night 
in,  and  they  willingly  accepted  the 
offer  I  made  them  of  a  shelter  and  a 
supper  in  our  cottage. 


MEMOIRS   OF   ROYAL  AKD  ILLUSTRIOUS  LADIES.* 


The  *'  march  of  intellect "  is  a  favour- 
ite theme  of  sclf.gratulation  with  us 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  AVe  pride 
ourselves  on  being  much  wiser  than 
our  fathers,  and  accord  to  their  attain- 
ments a  smile  of  contemptuous  pity. 
In  mechanical  science  we  have  un- 
doubtedly made  vast  progress;  but 
have  wc  surpassed  the  minds  of  former 
ages  iu  the  solution  of  those  much  more 
mighty  moral  problems  which  have 
aliKe  inlluenccd  the  destinies  of  civil- 
ised and  of  barbarian  man  ?  In  Art 
the  ancients  have  b<>eu  our  teachers. 
The  world  has  grown  aged,  and  still 
must  despair  of  rivalling,  or  even 
Of  quailing,  the  noble  artistic  achieve- 
ments of  her  youth.  "  There  were 
giants  in  those  days  "  in  learning  also, 
compared  with  whom  our  own  gene- 
ration are  but  pigmies  in  mental  sta- 
ture ;  and  to  come  more  directly  to 
the  subject  l)efore  us,  wo  doubt  much 
if  the  most  cultivated  lady  of  our  ac- 
(juaintance  could  boast  of  so  extensive 
a  list  of  accomplishments  as  a  really 
well-educated  gentlewoman  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Look  at  the  aci^uirc- 
mcnts  of  Lady  Jane  Grey — one  illus- 


trious example  taken  fVom  an  age  ridi 
in  cultivated  and  intellectual  women. 
Iler  short  and  chccjuercd  life  was  yet 
long  enough  to  make  her  mistress 
of  eight  ditiercnt  languages  1  Prodi- 
gious as  this  may  seem  in  our  ears,  the 
i)uke  of  Northumberland's  daughter 
was  no  prodigy  in  her  own  era,  so  nni- 
versal  then  was  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion among  ladies  of  rank  and  station. 

Let  not  these  remarks  be  ascribed  to 
a  desire  to  disparage  the  gifted  women 
of  our  own  day.  That  there  are  many 
such — learneil  and  laborious,  indefati- 
gable in  research,  and  felicitous  in 
their  manner  of  comnnmicating  its  re- 
sults— the  works  to  which  we  would 
now  direct  our  readers'  notice  afford 
ample  proof.  The  theme  selected  for 
the  exercise  of  their  literary  talents  is 
hai)pily  chosen,  judicious,  and  appro. 
priate — the  biography  of  illustnous 
members  of  their  own  sex.  Queens  and 
Princesses — women  to  whom  birth  and 
station  have  given  conventional  pre- 
eminence, and  who  have  consequently 
been  calle<l  on  to  perform  distinguish- 
ed parts  in  the  histor}^  of  Europe. 

Among  these  pleasing  and  uutroo- 


*  "  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England,  from  tho  Norman  Conquest."  By  Mary 
Anno  Kvorott  Grocn.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     London:  Colburn.    1850. 

"Memoirs  of  tho  Queens  of  Spain,  from  the  Period  of  the  Conquest  of  tho  Goths 
to  tho  Accession  of  hor  ])rosont  Alajosty  Isabella  tho  Second ;  with  the  Remarkable 
Kvonts  that  occurred  during  tiicir  rospoctivu  Uoigns,  and  Anccdotos  of  their  several 
(Courts."  By  Anita  Goorj^o.  Kditcu,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Uiaa 
Julia  Pardee.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     London:  HontK>y.  !8o0. 

**  Memoirs  of  the  Qnoons  of  Franco."  By  Mrs.  Forbes  Bush.  Second  Edition* 
In  two  volumes.    London  :  Colburo.  1848. 
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tive  biographers  the  name  of  Miss 
Strickland  takes  honourable  prece> 
dence«  not  only  because  she  was  the 
first  labourer  in  this  field  for  literary 
exertion,  but  also  because  the  first 
fruits  of  the  harvest  have  undoubtedly 
been  reaped  by  her.  Her  subject— 
the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England^ 
was  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and 
the  mine  from  whence  she  drew  her 
materials  had  not  previously  been 
worked.  The  archives  of  continental 
cities ;  the  manuscript  riches  of  our 
great  national  libraries,  were  diligent- 
ly ransacked  ;  and  a  vast  mass  of  facts 
of  extreme  interest  and  importance, 
hitherto  unknown,  or  very  imperfect- 
ly investigated,  was  communicated  to 
the  public,  and  recommended  to  their 
attention  by  the  vivid  style  and  grace- 
ful composition  of  this  most  pleasing 
writer. 

But  Miss  Strickland's  work  has  been 
too  long  before  the  public  to  require 
a  notice  at  our  hands.  There  are  few, 
probably,  who  have  not  perused  it  with 
delight,  throwing,  as  it  does,  a  new 
light  on  obscurities  in  our  history,  and 
often  illustrating  that  of  other  Euro> 
pean  States.  The  "  Queens  of  Eng- 
land •'  has  already  passed  through  seve- 
ral editions.  We  shall  not  therefore 
reiterate  what  is  doubtless  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  most  educated  people ; 
but  devote  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  bio- 
graphies which  have  more  recently 
issued  firom  the  press,  and  may  be 
hitherto  unknown  to  our  readers. 

Mrs.  Everett  Green  has  worthily 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  her  pre- 
decessor. Her  ^**  Princesses  of  Eng- 
land," of  which  three  volumes  are  al- 
ready made  public,  is  in  every  sense  a 
companion  work  to  the  **  Queens  of 
England."  She  has  been  equally 
faithful  and  diligent  in  her  searches 
among  original  records  and  authorities; 
a  work  of  extraordinary  labour,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  obscure 
and  scattered  documents  are  couched 
in  obsolete  dialects  of  the  olden  time, 
and  require  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  these,  as  well  as  with  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe — the  harsher  tongues 
of  the  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  North, 
no  less  than  the  mellifluous  southern 
speech  of  the  Italian  and  the  Spa- 
niard. 

Mrs.  Green  commences  her  me- 
moirs of  the  Princesses  of  England 
from  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
first  volume  opens  with  the  daughters 


of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  the 
third  and  last  published  ends  with  the 
daughter  of  the  fourth  Edward,  com- 

§  rising  in  these  biographies  an  inci- 
ental,  but  highly  graphic  portraiture 
of  the  manners,  habits,  modes  of  life, 
and  phases  of  thought  prevalent  in  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  We 
shall  allow  Mrs.  Green  to  speak  for 
herself.     She  says  in  her  preface : — 

"  The  present  field  is,  moreover,  an 
untrodden  one.  Of  the  numerous  ladies 
memorialised  in  these  volumes,  only  one, 
Elizabeth  Queen  of  Bohemia,  has  hi- 
therto been  made  the  subject  of  a  con- 
secutive biography ;  whilst  of  the  others, 
little  more  than  their  names  and  mar- 
riages are  mentioned  by  the  general 
historian.  These  royal  daughters  of 
England  have  entered  upon  the  stage  of 
existence,  from  which  some  of  them 
have  early  passed  away,  and  others  have 
graced  foreign  courts,  and  played  an 
important  part  abroad,  yet  they  have  re- 
mained as  unknown  to  the  generality 
of  English  readers,  as  though  they  had 
not  formed  scions  of  that  princely  tree 
round  which  English  hopes  and  affec- 
tions are  so  closely  entwined. 

**  To  the  public  in  general,  and  to  her 
fair  countrywomen  particular,  the  au- 
thor now  commends  her  work,  in  the 
confidence  that  she  could  not  readily 
have  introduced  to  their  notice  a  series 
of  memorials  the  subjects  of  which  pre- 
sent, in  their  domestic  as  well  as  in 
their  public  character,  so  much  to  ad- 
mire and  respect,  and  so  little  to  cen- 
sure, as  the  Frincesses  of  England.*' 

We  must  express  our  regret  that  the 
plan  which  Miss  Strickland  and  Mrs. 
Green  jjroposed  to  themselves,  did  not 
admit,  in  its  execution,  of  any  notice 
of  the  romantic  histories  of  the  Saxon 
period.  The  misfortunes  and  sorrows 
of  the  beautifiil  Elgiva ;  the  devotion 
of  her  fond,  but  weak  husband,  Edwy ; 
the  stem  inflexibility  of  the  ambitious, 
but  intellectual  Dunstan;  with  the 
strange  and  stirring  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  fair,  but  false  Elfi-ida,  would 
have  furnished  material  full  of  romance, 
incident,  and  picturesque  situation,  and 
susceptible  of  the  highest  dramatic  co- 
louring; the  simple  facts  of  history 
having  all  the  interest  of  the  most  ima« 
ginative  fiction. 

The  authoresses  who  have  selected 
for  their  subjects  the  memoirs  of  the 
Queens  of  Spain  and  France,  have  in- 
cluded in  their  design,  the  lives  of 
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sovereigns  from  the  earliest  historic 
period  to  the  present  time.  The  con- 
quest of  the  Goths  is  the  starting-point 
from  whence  the  Senora  George  com- 
mences her  labours.  This  lady  has 
found  an  able  annotator  and  editor  in 
Miss  Julia  Pardee.  In  the  brief  nar- 
rative of  the  Gothic  Queens,  we  find 
little  to  interest  until  we  arrive  at  the 
important  occurrences  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  unhallowed  love  of 
llodenck  for  Florinda,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  his  vassal.  Count  Julian, 
cost  the  enamoured  monarch  his  honour, 
his  crown,  and  his  lite.  The  outraged 
father,  in  his  thirst  for  vengeance  on 
the  betrayer  of  his  child,  forgot  the 
patriotism  which  should  have  charac- 
terized a  noble  of  Spain.  He  leagued 
himself  with  the  foes  of  his  country, 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  faith  ho 
h:ul  professed,  but  to  which  he  became 
a  renegade.  We  need  not  dwell  on 
the  results  of  Count  Julian's  defec- 
tion :  the  genius  of  Southey  has 
made  these  events  fiuniliar  to  each 
of  us.  His  greatest  poem  has  for  its 
subject  the  liloorish  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Spain,  and  the  tragical  lato 
of  "  the  last  of  the  Goths."  The  des- 
tiny of  E^rjlona,  the  lovely,  but  unloved 
wife  of  Roderick,  is  less  generally 
known.  She  attracted  the  regards  of 
the  Moorish  commander  Abdulasis,  and 
re-ascende<1,  as  his  bride,  the  throne 
from  which  her  former  lord  had  been 
hurled  by  his  victorious  arms.  The 
scattered  Christian  leaders,  rightful 
heirs  of  the  kiu<^dom  thus  wrested  from 
their  grasp,  manitained  their  faith  and 
national  independence  for  some  ccntu- 
ries,  in  the  inaccessible  mountain  fasit- 
ncsscs  of  tlieir  country.  Skilfully  avail- 
ing themselves  of  every  opiK>rtunity« 
they  gained  inch  by  inch  on  their  in- 
fidel rulers,  till  they  finally  drove  the 
Moors  to  the  soutnem  i)rovinces  of 
Andalusia  and  Grenada,  and  re-united 
to  the  petty  territory  of  Navarre  the 
rich  provinces  of  Leon,  Castile,  and 
Arragnn. 

The  rulers  of  Castile  and  Arragon 
contented  themselves  with  the  title  of 
C'oiidado,  until  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  These  inijiortant 
|>rovin(*es  were  en>cted  into  kingdoms 
in  the  year  1034,  Castile  having  for 
her  monareb  Ferdinand  I.,  son  of 
Sancho,  the  fourth  king  of  Navarre 
an<l  Donna  Nuna  liis  wife,  hein*ss  of 
Castile;  and  Arragon  iieingltecpieathed 
by  Sanchu  to  Kamiro  I.,  Lis  illcgitinuitc 


son.  K  we  may  believe  the  Acooont  of 
the  chroniclers,  Ramiro  was  indebted 
for  his  kingdom  to  the  good  offices  of 
his  father's  wife,  who  proforred,  fitm 
motives  of  gratitude,  his  intcresti  to 
those  of  her  own  sons.  Donna  Nuna'e 
story  is  highly  interestmg  and  romantic. 

"  Ere  he  departed  on  this  expedition  ** 
(a  war  with  tne  infidels),  "  Don  Sancho 
carnestlv  commended  to  the  Queen's 
care  a  horse,  bv  which  he  set  great 
store.  In  those  days  the  Spaniards  con^ 
siderod  their  horses,  hawks,  and  arms, 
as  their  most  valuable  property.  Dnring 
the  King's  absence,  Garcia,  the  eldest 
son,  requested  the  Queen  to  lend  him 
his  father's  favourite  steed,  and  she  was 
on  the  point  of  acceding  to  his  deeire^ 
when  Pedro  Sesc,  Master  of  the  Horse 
to  the  King,  interfered,  representing  to 
Iicr  how  much  incensed  the  sovereian 
would  bo  by  her  so  doing.  Her  denbl 
so  much  infuriated  the  rash  youth,  that 
he  immediately  wrote  to  his  father,  ac- 
cusinpf  Dtmna  Nuna  of  criminal  inter* 
course  with  the  Master  of  the  Horse. 
Surprised  at  the  extraordinary  tidings, 
the  Kiiiflf  hastened  home;  but,  though 
the  previous  conduct  of  the  Queen  gave 
the  lie  to  this  infamous  charge,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  seemed  utterly  improbable 
that  a  sun  would  coin  this  fearful  tale 
without  some  foundation.  Ferdinand, 
indeed,  did  not  corroborate  his  brother^ 
statement,  but  neither  did  he  contradict 
it,  and,  when  questioned,  replied  in  so 
dubious  a  manner,  as  to  increase  the 
King^A  perplexity.  The  unhappy  Queen 
was  imprisoned  m  the  castle  orN^jerat 
and  the  assembled  nobles  decreed  that, 
according  to  the  customs  of  thease,  her 
guilt  or  innocence  should  be  deoidad  bj 
a  duel,  and  that,  should  her  champion  be 
deroated,  or  should  she  find  no  anight 
willinc;  to  do  battle  in  her  l>ehalf,  she 
should  perish  at  the  stake.  The  chances 
in  Donna  Nona's  favour  were  small  in- 
deed, the  high  rank  of  her  accuser  de- 
terring many,  who,  convinced  of  her  fai- 
nocence,  would,  otherwise,  have  been 
willing  to  peril  their  lives  to  vindicata 
her  honour ;  and  the  fata!  day  arrived 
brinfifing  no  hope  of  rescue  to  the  doomed 
victim.  In  this  extremity,  when  a  cruel 
and  lingering  death  Beeme<l  inevitable, 
an  unex])ectcd  champion  entered  theliata 
and  accepted  the  slanderer*s  defiance. 
The  bold  knight,  who,  compassionating 
the  wretche<r  mother,  convinced  of  the 
falseness  of  the  accusation,  or  actuated  bj 
some  feeling  of  private  animosity  against 
the  accuser,  espoused  the  cause  of  Nana, 
was  l>«m  Hamiro,  a  natural  son  of  the 
Kin;;  by  a  Navnrrese  lady  of  rank.  What- 
evi-r  nii';lit  have  been  tlie  issue  of  the 
combat,  it  could  not  but  prove  a  sad  ( 
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to  the  monarch,  but  it  was  happily  pre- 
vented by  the  interference  of  a  monk,  a 
man  of  great  eloquence,  and  held  in  high 
repute  for  his  sanctity.  Horror-struck 
at  the  sight  of  two  brothers  arrayed  in 
arms  a&^ainst  each  other,  the  holy  man 
descended  into  the  lists,  and  so  wrought 
on  the  minds  of  both  Garcia  and  Ferdi- 
nand, that,  casting  themselves  at  the 
King's  feet,  they  proclaimed  the  Queen's 
innocence  and  confessed  their  own  guilt. 
After  the  most  severe  reproaches,  Don 
Sancho  left  the  punishment  of  the  cul- 
prits to  the  Queen,  giving  her  full  au- 
thority to  act  towards  them  according 
to  her  pleasure.  Overcome  by  the  en- 
treaties of  the  nobles,  who  interceded 
for  their  pardon,  Nuna  forgave  her  un- 
natural sons,  but  exacted  from  the  King 
that  he  should  name  her  gallant  cham- 
pion heir  to  the  Condado  of  Arragon, 
his  noble  conduct  amply  atoning  for  the 
stain  upon  his  birth.** — Senora  George's 
**  Queens  of  Spain"  vol.  i.  pp.  48-50. 

Mrs.  Forbes  Bush  also  commences 
her  notices  of  the  Frankish  Queens 
from  the  earliest  historical  period. 
Her  first  volume,  which  is  occupied 
with  this  part  of  her  subject,  and  wnich 
treats  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  middle 
ages,  is  undoubtedly  much  more  inte- 
resting and  important  than  the  suc- 
ceeding one.  As  the  memoirs  ap. 
proach  our  own  days,  she  indulges  in 
digressions  extraneous  to  her  subject, 
and  which  appear  to  us  highly  repre- 
hensible and  unpleasing.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  state  of  morals  at  the 
court  of  France,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  corrupt 
in  the  extreme.  W  ide-  spread  depravity 
characterised  all  classes  of  society.  Au- 
tobiographies, written  in  the  most  candid 
spirit  of  unblushing  effrontery,  were 
then  the  rage,  the  fashion,  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic  ;  and  consequently  a  vast 
mass  of  easily  accessible  material  exists, 
from  which  those  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters can  chronicle  the  scandals  of  a 
licentious  epoch.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
necessary  for  the  philosopher,  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  the  depths  of^  fallen 
human  nature^  to  study  the  ample  re- 
velations which  these  memoirs  afford 
of  the  degradation  and  sensuality  of 
that  abandoned  age — an  age  whose 
crimes  provoked  the  fearful  retributive 
vengeance  inflicted  on  the  noblesse  class- 
es by  the  great  French  Revolution ;  but 
we  would  protest  against  these  prurient 
details  as  topics  on  which  to  employ 
the  pens  of  our  lady-writers,  **  VVnat- 
soever  things  are  pore;    whatsoever 


things  are  lovely;  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report,"  these  are  tlie  fit 
subjects  for  female  composition,  and 
surely  they  will  be  found  sufficiently 
comprehensive.  Mrs.  Forbes  Bush 
would  therefore  have  done  well,  in  our 
opinion,  had  she  omitted  the  very  full 
and  ample  information  she  oblimnsly 
communicates  on  the  matrimonial  in- 
fidelities of  the  Kings  of  France.  Not 
a  single  link  in  the  chain  of  royal  mis- 
tresses is  overlooked  or  forgotten;  nay, 
more,  she  favours  us  with  occasional 
comments,  very  unfeminine  in  tone 
and  sentiment,  and  allows  herself  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  the  just  anger 
evinced  by  some  of  the  injured  Queens, 
jealous  of  the  open  infidelities  of  their 
royal  husbands. 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of 
censure,  let  us  thank  Mrs.  Bush  for 
the  interesting  information  given  us  in 
these  volumes.  We  shall  presently 
extract  some  passages  which  will  afford 
pleasing  specimens  of  the  book  itself. 

The  great  western  empire,  establish- 
ed by  Charlemagne  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, soon  fell  to  pieces  under  his  de- 
generate successors.  The  expiring 
and  feeble  Carlovingian  dvnasty  would 
have  succumbed  sooner  than  it  did  to 
the  bold  Capetians,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  firm  and  resolute  character  of 
a  woman,  Gerbel-ge,  Queen  of  Louis 
d'Outremer.  Hugh  le  Grand  had  be- 
sieged her  in  the  tower  of  Bheims; 
she  defended  the  fortress  ;  repaired 
the  breaches  made  by  the  enemy — un- 
daunted  by  the  number  and  courf^e  of 
her  assailants,  or  the  pangs  of  ap- 
proaching maternity,  for  in  the  midst 
of  her  warlike  achievements  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  Hugh  Capet  appre- 
ciated the  indomitable  courage  and 
fortitude  of  Grcrberge,  granted  her 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  and 
when  she  was  left  a  defenceless  widow 
upheld  her  son  on  his  father's  throne. 
Crerberge  had  attracted  the  regards  of 
Louis  d'Outremer  by  a  not  dissimilar 
occurrence. 

'*  Louis  was  pursuing  his  enemy,  Gis- 
lebert,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  with  his 
horse  across  the  Kbine.  The  Duchess 
Gerberge,  his  widow,  vigorously  defend- 
ed her  fortress  in  the  country  of  Liege  ; 
Louis  raised  the  siege,  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  town,  but  conceived  such 
a  high  esteem  for  her  intrepidity  that 
be  asked  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  ob- 
tained it  in  940.    Gerberge  was  daugh- 
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ter  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Henry 
I.,  surnamcd  TOiselour  or  the  Fowl- 
er."— Airs.  Bush's  "  Queens  of  France,'* 
vol,  i.  p.  87. 

The  Church  was  all-powerful  in 
those  early  ages.  Though  an  impor- 
tant agent  in  civilising  Europe,  its 
yoke  was  often  one  of  severe  bondage. 
The  reign  of  the  secon<l  monarch  of 
the  Capctian  race — that  daring  and 
hardy  dynasty  who  had  so  recently 
supplanted  their  Carlovingian  prede- 
cessors— allbrds  an  illustration  of  the 
tyrannical  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  for  the  powerful  King  of 
France  resented  in  vain  the  intolerable 
interference  of  the  then  Tontiif,  (rre- 
gory  the  Fifth  ;  and,  after  long  but  in- 
eflectual  resistance,  found  himself 
obliged  to  succumb  to  the  mandates  of 
the  holy  father.  Robert  the  First  had 
married  Bertha,  widow  of  the  Count 
de  Chartres : — 

"The  union,  though  one  of  affection, 
was  very  unfortunate.  According  to 
the  laws  of  the  Church  then  in  vigour, 
a  marriage  of  two  persons,  between 
whom  there  existed  what  was  called  a 
spiritual  alliance,  was  not  permitted. 
Robert  had  stood  godfather  at  the  bap- 
tismal font  for  one  of  Bcrtha*s  children 
by  her  first  marriage,  aud  this  rendered 
them  spiritually  allied. 

"  Abbon,  abbot  of  Floury,  was  op- 

Eosed  to  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials, 
ut  his  efforts  to  prevent  it  having  been 
fruitless  he  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Rome,  as  at  that  time  the  popes  exer- 
cised unbounded  sovereignty.  Robert 
omitted  to  request  a  dispensation  from 
Pope  Gregory  v.,  which  would  have  in- 
sured his  alliance,  but  this  neglect 
wounded  Gregory's  pride,  and  he  ex- 
communicated the  erring  pair,  as  well 
as  those  members  of  the  Church  who 
had  authorised  the  union.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  sentence  was  opposed  to  the 
rights  of  the  French  people ;  and  the 
king  and  queen,  who  were  tenderly 
attached,  and  dreaded  the  dissolution  of 
a  bond  which  formed  their  happiness, 
appeared  indifferent  to  the  thunder  of 
Rome,  and  refused  to  submit. 

**  Gregory  V.  assembled  a  council,  bo- 
fore  whom  he  pronounced  the  marriage 
l)etween  Robert  and  Bertha  incestuous 
and  null ;  fulminated  an  anathema  upon 
Archamband,  Bishop  of  'I'ours,  who 
gave  the  nuptial  henedietion,  condemned 
him  to  seven  years  of  penitence,  and 
placed  the  kin;{d'>m  under  an  interdict 
until  the  king  should  dismiss  liertha. 
.  .  .  The  sentence  of  interdiction 
consisted  in  closing  the  churches,  refus- 


ing the  sacrament,  and  denying^  Chris- 
tian burial  to  the  dead  ;  the  church  bells 
ceased,  the  pictures  in  the  sanctnarift 
were  covered  with  black  cloth,  the 
statues  of  the  saints  wore  taken  dowD, 
clothed  in  black,  and  placed  on  beds  of 
cinders  and  thorns ;  everything  wore  an 
aspect  of  gloom  in  France,  and  the  ter* 
rined  people  paid  such  humble  defcreneo 
to  the  orders  of  the  Pone,  that  the  king 
was  universally  abanaoned  ;  two  de- 
voted servants  alone  remained  with 
him,  and  these  threw  everything  which 
the  hands  of  the  royal  pair  had  tonched, 
into  the  fire,  or  to  the  dogs. 

"  The  kin^  must  have  had  great 
energy  and  determination,  as  well  as 
sincere  conjugal  affection,  to  remain 
with  Bertha  through  all  these  erils. 
She  was  not  less  devoted  to  Bobert,  who 
united  an  elegant  person  to  most  rare 
and  amiable  qualities,  and  who,  although 
sought  by  all  the  princesses  of  France 
and  the  neighbouring  conntries,  jire- 
ferred  Bertha  whom  ho  had  known  from 
her  infancy  ;  so  that  the  bishops,  in 
consentins"  to  the  marriage,  were  actn- 
ated  by  tne  love  of  their  country,  for 
which  they  anticipated  great  adrantagt 
from  this  union. 

'*  Although  very  devout,  Robert  was 
too  much  attached  to  his  wife  to  yield 
to  the  will  of  the  Pontiff.  In  the  retired 
chateau  of  Vauvcrt,  near  Paris,  the  nn- 
fortunate  pair  braved  the  Roman  curse, 
wandering  together  unattended  throogh 
the  groves  and  meadows,  and  admiring 
in  the  pure  sky  the  image  of  A  mild  MM 
beneficent  Creator. 

*'  The  irritated  Pope  had  the  follow- 
ing formula  proclaimed  against  the 
king,  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
throughout  France : — '  Cursed  be  he  In 
cities;  cursed  be  ho  in  all  countries; 
cursed  with  him  be  his  children,  his 
cattle,  and  his  lands.  No  Chriatiaa 
shall  consider  him  as  his  brother,  or  r»- 
turn  him  the  salute  of  peace ;  no  Driest 
shall  pray  for  him,  or  permit  mm  to 
approach  the  altar  to  receiTO  divine 
grace.  Friendship,  and  the  consolation 
of  hope  shall  not  visit  him  when  on  hia 
death-bed  ;  neither  shall  any  lielorod 
hand  close  his  eyelids  ;  his  entrails  shall 
burst  from  his  body  ;  his  corpse  shall 
remain  unburied  on  the  dismayed  soil, 
and  no  pilgrim  shall  be  suffered  to  throw 
a  little  earth  upon  his  miserable  re- 
mains ;  his  name  shall  be  held  in  oppro- 
brium and  horror  by  all  future  genera- 
tions, or  rather,  his  memory  shall  bo 
abolished  from  among  men ;  and  the 
aurora  of  another  life  shall  never  dawn 
to  rejoice  his  spirit.*  The  mutual  affec- 
tion of  Robert  and  Bertha  consoled  then 
in  their  grief;  but  the  porticoes  of  tfao 
Chateau  Vauvcrt  were  constantly  filled 
by  tho  unhappy  |)eople,  who,  on  thdr 
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knees,  entreated  Robert  to  restore  them 
to  the  exercise  of  the  religion  they  so 
much  loved  and  so  superstitiously  prac- 
tised. The  good  king  was  desirous  of 
satisfying  his  desolate  subjects,  but 
when  he  ^ased  upon  his  affectionate 
wife,  he  rejected  the  idea  of  separation ; 
till  at  length  Bertha,  more  courageous 
than  the  King,  voluntarily  resolved  to 
flubmit  to  this  generous  sacrifice,  which 
was  to  restore  peace  to  the  kingdom 
and  dignity  to  the  throne.  Accordingly 
she  quitted  the  court  in  998,  and  the 
ffrief  she  endured  caused  the  premature 
birth  of  a  still-bom  infant,  which  the 
ignorant  people  attributed  to  a  just 
punishment  from  heaven.'* — Mrs.  Bush's 
••  Queens  of  France,"*  vol.  i.  pp.  96-101. 

Although  these  formidable  weapons 
in  the  Church's  arsenal  were  occasion, 
all^  directed  against  the  pure  and  good^ 
this  mightjr  artillery  of  interdict  and 
ezcommnnication  was  more  frequently 
used  to  hold  in  check  the  evil  passions 
of  mankind^  which  would  have  been 
let  loose  on  society,  had  they  not  been 
restrained  by  the  dreaded  censures  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  the  only  tri- 
bunal which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
efiectually  on  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  a  lawless  age.  Man,  in  a  state 
of  barbarism,  or  semi-civilisation,  rc- 
qnires  to  be  subjected  to  a  despotism 
which  can  coerce  his  proud  will,  re- 
press his  otherwise  ungovernable  pas- 
sionsy  and  fetter  his  power  and  in> 
dinatioQ  to  do  evil.  The  spiritual 
despotism  which  Rome  has  exercised 
has  nndonbtedly  impeded,  to  some 
extent,  the  march  of  enlightenment 
and  freedom  ;  but  in  the  middle 
affes  its  influence  was  highly  benefi- 
cial. In  those  dark  eras  when  might 
constituted  right,  the  Church  proved 
hiorself  the  protector  of  the  weak  when 
overmastered  by  the  strong,  the  judi- 
cious encourager  of  learning,  and  muni-> 
fioent  patron  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  the 
fearless  foe  of  the  tyrant,  the  oppressor, 
and  the  abandoned  sensualist.  Two 
hundred  vears  later  than  the  reign  of 
Bobert,  his  descendant  Philip  Augus- 
tus—who had  repudiated  his  innocent 
and  modest  wife,  Ingborge  of  Den- 
mark— was  compelled  by  the  Papal 
thunders  to  restore  her  to  her  rights 
and  dignities.  The  interdict  launch- 
ed against  the  all-powerful  monarch 
by  Innocent  IIL  was  only  withdrawn 
on  condition  that  the  Queen  should 
have  a  fair  trial,  before  any  sentence 
of  divorce  could  be  pronounced,  or 
cazried  into  effect  by  the  king. 

▼OL.  XXXTIII. — NO.  CCXXVI. 


**  Ingborge  had  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing the  place  of  assemblage,  and  fixed 
on  Soissous,  where  she  appeared  in  the 
court,  as  also  did  the  king.  The  case 
was  proclaimed  with  solemnity  and  re- 
gularity, when  a  young  stranger  ad- 
vanced and  asked  permission  of  the 
queen  to  undertake  her  defence.  Philip 
himself  could  not  refrain  from  admiring 
the  lofty  courage  and  simplicity  of  this 
unknown  orator,  who  pleaded  the  cause 
with  so  much  warmth  and  energy  that 
the  judges  were  persuaded,  and  the 
audience  loudly  applauded,  but  not  be- 
fore the  mysterious  defender  had  dis- 
appeared. Philip  foreseeing  the  issue 
of  the  proceedings,  and  not  choosing 
that  royal  majesty  should  be  submitted 
to  human  judgment,  hastened  to  the 
convent  to  which  Ingborge  had  retired, 
embraced  her,  placed  her  on  his  horse 
behind  him,  and  conducted  her  to  Paris, 
where  he  publicly  acknowledged  her 
as  wife  and  queen  in  the  year  1201." — 
ilfrs.  Bushes  **  Queens  of  France,^'  vol.  i. 
pp.  146,  147. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  fair 
English  Princesses;  and  already  wo 
find  ourselves  engrossed  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  French  Queens  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Let  us  revert  to  the  previous 
century,  and  glance  at  the  family  of  the 
great  Norman  ruler  of  England. 

Of  the  numerous  daughters  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  the  youngest, 
Adela,  was  the  most  distinguished. 
She  has  another  claim  on  our  notice, 
for  her  son,  although  he  had  no  heredita- 
ry ri^ht,  yet  filled  for  a  time  the  throne 
of  his  maternal  ^andfather.  The 
character  and  destiny  of  Adela  were 
alike  remarkable.  While  still  very 
young,  and  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  her 
betrothed  lover,  Simon  Crispin,  Earl  of 
Amiens,  was  seized  with  an  earnest 
longing  for  the  cloistral  life.  His  ima- 
gination had  been  affected  by  the  sight 
of  his  father's  corse,  exhumed  three 
years  after  death ;  and  the  brave  young 
baron,  yielding  to  the  impressions  pro- 
duced on  his  mind  by  the  appalling 
spectacle,  resolved  to  forego  his  bril- 
bant  prospects  and  youthful  bride  for 
the  devotional  exercises  and  rigid  pe- 
nances of  the  monastery.  Many  years 
afterwards  the  deserted  Adela  became 
the  wife  of  Stephen  Count  of  Blois. 
He  also  was  a  victim  to  religious  en- 
thusiasm, for  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  Crusaders,  and  in  his  second  ex- 
pedition  perished  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Then,  Adela  herself  resolved  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  her  life  to  the  service 
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of  Grod.  She  retired  to  the  priory  of 
Marcigny,  where  she  assumed  the  veil. 
Here,  though  dead  to  the  world,  her 
ambition — an  element  largely  developed 
in  her  character,  and  one  which  never 
slumbered — was  gratified  by  the  dis- 
tinguished position  of  her  two  sons, 
Theobald,  the  great  Earl  of  Blois,  and 
Stephen,  who  successfully  usurped  the 
crown  of  his  cousin  Maud,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  King  Henry  the  First  of 
England. 

A  long  and  very  interesting  bio- 
graphy of  this  princess — the  Empress 
Queen — is  given  by  Mrs.  Everett 
Green  in  her  first  volume.  The  ad- 
ventures of  the  Empress  Maud  are  al- 
ready familiar  to  all  students  of  Eng- 
lish history,  so  that  we  shall  pass  her 
by,  and  devote  our  limited  space  only 
to  those  less  prominent  characters 
among  the  English  Princesses  with 
whose  story  we  arc  made  acquainted 
by  this  agreeable  writer. 

The  grandchild,  and  namesake  of 
the  Empress  Maud,  Matilda,  eldest 
daughter  of  llenry  the  Second  and 
Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  has  peculiar 
claims  on  our  regard.  **She  is  the 
direct  ancestress  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  to  which  England  is  in- 
debted for  its  last,  and  as  every  British 
heart  must  earnestly  hope  its  longest, 
and  greatest,  and  best  dynasty  of  So- 
vereigns." Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  mo- 
ther to  this  young  princess,  played  an 
important  part  ni  European  history, 
and  we  must  glance  at  her  fortunes 
before  tracing  the  career  of  her  daugh- 
ter Matilda. 

Eleanora  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman,  and  the  greatest  heiress  of  her 
time:  inheritrix  of  the  most  fertile 
provinces  of  France,  which,  as  her 
dowry,  became  appanages  to  the  Crown 
of  England.  She  also  forms  a  doubly- 
connected  link  between  France  and 
England.  Her  territorial  ])ossessions 
appeared  to  be  secured  to  the  former 
crown  by  her  marriage  with  its  mo- 
narch Louis  le  Jeune,  at  that  time  con- 
sidered a  most  successful  piece  of 
statecraft.  The  lovely  and  youthful 
bride  assumed  the  cross,  and  accom- 
panied her  lord  to  Syria ;  but  yielding 
to  the  seductions  that  surrounded  her 
at  Antioch,  then  owning  the  sway  of 
her  near  relative.  Count  Raymond, 
Eleanora  forfeited  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection of  her  husband,  who  repudi- 
ated her  on  his  return  to  France  in 
consequence  of  the  levity  of  her  con- 


duct while  sojourning  in  the  East. 
Scarcely  was  the  divorce jpronounoed. 
when  she  wedded  Henry  Flantagenet» 
afterwards  Henry  the  Second  or  £ng. 
land,  and  transferred  by  this  act  to  the 
dreaded  rival  of  the  French  monarch 
the  provinces  with  which  she  uras  so 
richly  dowered.  By  her  second  hus- 
band Eleanora  became  the  mother  of 
a  numerous  family ;  but  strife  and  dis- 
cord reigned  among  her  children,  and 
the  infidelities  of  Iienry  made  her  ex- 
perience the  same  acute  pai^gp  of  jea- 
lously which  she  had  herselfinflicted 
on  Louis  the  Seventh. 

But  to  return  to  her  eldest  daughter 
the  Princess  Matilda. 

This  little  lady  was  only  nine  yearj 
old  when  her  hand  was  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  Iienry  the  Lion,  Duke  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria.  He  was  then  in 
his  thirty-sixth  year,  and  by  a  former 
marriage  had  one  'child,  the  Lady 
Gertrude.  His  power,  and  the  extent 
of  his  territories,  are  described  in  the 
distich  or  motto  which  we  subjoin  :— 

**  Ilclnrlch  <ler  Low  bin  tch  fenmnl 
In  allcr  Welt  und  Weitbekaoot  i 
Von  dcr  Elbe  an  den  Kcln 
A'om  Hon  bb  an  die  See  war  melB." 

The  marriage  of  Matilda  and  Hen- 
ry was  celebrated  with  due  splendour ; 
i.'G3  13^.  Id,  an  immense  sum  in 
those  days,  having  been  expended  (m 
the  trousseau  of  the  bride. 

"  A  picture  representing  this  marriage 
scene  was  painted  at  the  tmie,  and  after- 
wards hung  up  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Blasius  at  Brunswick,  which  is  engraved 
by  Scheidins  in  his  Origines  Guelficse. 
In  spite  of  her  juvenility,  Matilda  is  re- 
presented as  tall  and  womanly  in  her 
appearance,  and  Henry  being  voddp 
looking,  considering  his  years,  the  di& 
ference  between  their  ages  Is  less  strik- 
ingly apparent.  The  dress  worn  by  the 
Duke  on  the  important  occasion  is  a 
richly  embroidered  tanic  reaching  to  the 
ankles,  surmounted  by  a  cloak  of  white 
satin  or  velvet,  the  border  all  round  cat 
into  deep  scollops  and  embroidered, 
thrown  open  in  front,  and  having  a  deep 
falling  cape  which  covers  the  waist ;  on 
his  head  is  a  low  cap  with  a  broad  band 
richlv  set  with  gems,  from  the  centre  of 
which  rise  three  ostrich  feathers*  Bfa- 
tilda*8  dress  is  not  quite  so  picturesque, 
her  features  are  remarkably  regular 
and  well  formed,  but  round  her  face  she 
wears  a  full  white  frill,  and  not  a  par- 
ticle of  hair  is  to  be  seen.  A  coronet  of 
strawberry  leaves  and  pearls  adorns  her  • 
brow,  from  behind  which  depands  along 
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fvhite  veil,  wrapped  rather  ungracefully 
round  her  throat  and  bosom  ;  her  under- 
robe  she  wears  very  long,  trimmed  with 
fur,  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  nar- 
row zone,  and  over  this  a  large  white 
mantle  of  silk  or  satin  nearly  enveloping 
her  person  in  its  folds,  finished  at  the 
neck  by  a  deep  frill.*'  —  Mrs.  Greeifs 
"Princesses  of  England  "  vol.  i.  p.  224. 

Matilda  remained  in  Germany  while 
her  gallant  lord  waged  war  in  Syria 
with  the  Infidels.  She  was  soon  to  ex- 
perience the  sorrows  and  joys  of  ma- 
ternity. After  a  long  absence  Henry 
returned  to  his  wife  and  child,  laden 
with  spoil  and  glory.  The  gifts  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan of  Iconium  were  splendid  in  the 
extreme : — 

"  After  presenting  him  with  a  gor- 
geous caftan  of  the  most  costly  manu- 
facture and  workmanship,  eighteen  hun- 
dred war-steeds  were  brought  in,  and 
each  of  the  attendants  of  llenry  was 
ordered  to  select  that  one  for  his  own 
use  which  best  suited  his  fancy ;  after 
which  thirty  beautiful  chargers,  whose 
bits  were  of  silver,  their  saddles  of  ivory, 
and  their  trappings  of  velvet  inwrought 
with  gold  and  gems,  were  given  to  the 
Duke  ;  as  also  two  leopards  and  an  im- 
mense lion,  animals  then  almost  unknown 
in  Europe,  with  many  slaves,  all  provid- 
ed with  horses  for  their  own  riding, 
and  six  camels,  loaded  with  gifts  of  every 
description." — Mrs.  Green's  ^^ Princesses 
of  England,'^  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

Trouble  and  sorrow,  however,  were 
in  store  for  Matilda  and  her  gallant 
lord.  llcnry  the  Lion,  after  expe- 
riencing various  fortunes  of  war,  in  a 
contest  with  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
became  an  exile  from  his  native  land : — 

*•  The  situation  of  the  once  powerful 
Duke  of  Saxony,  stripped  of  his  exten- 
sive possessions,  reduced  to  comparative 
beggary,  and  banished  as  a  disgraced 
exile,  raised  so  much  sympathy,  that 
many  of  those  nobles  who  had  not  joined 
in  the  recent  decrees  a-jjainst  him  flocked 
to  shew  him  respect,  by  accompanying 
him  to  any  place  where  he  might  choose 
to  retire.  '  .  .  .  With  heavy  hearts 
the  Duke  and  Duchess,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1 182,  prepared  for  their  de- 
parture from  their  own  proud  halls,  to 
tiu'ow  themselves  as  pensioners  upon 
the  hospitality  of  others.  All  their  chil- 
dren went  with  them,  excepting  the  in- 
fant Lothaire,  who,  on  account  of  his 
tender  age,  was  obliged  to  be  left  bebuid 
in  charge  of  his  nurses  f  and  attended 


on  their  journey  by  a  gallant  train  of 
nobles,  they  made  their  way  to  Argen- 
ton,  where  Matilda  remained  for  several 
months  an  inhabitant  of  that  palace 
which,  sixteen  years  before,had  re-echoed 
with  the  rejoicings  of  her  bridal." — Mrs. 
Greens  **  Princesses  of  England,"  vol.  1. 
p.  249. 

Matilda  having  faithfully  adhered 
to  her  lord  in  all  his  troubles  and  re« 
verses,  and  enjoyed,  spite  of  the  dis- 
parity in  their  years,  unalloyed  domes- 
tic bliss,  left  him  to  mourn  her  irrepa- 
rable loss : — 

"  Though  Matilda  had  passed  through 
such  varied  fortunes  she  had  only  at- 
tained her  thirty-third  year ;  and  her 
early  death  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  wearing  effects  of  anxiety  and  sor- 
row for  the  misfortunes  of  her  gallant 
husband.  She  was  interred  with  much 
pomp  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
blasms,  of  which  she  had  been  the  co- 
founder,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave 
by  the  sincere  regrets  of  the  people,  to 
whom  her  many  virtues  had  greatly  en- 
deared her. 

"Her  statue,  carved  in  stone,  was 
afterwards  placed  over  her  tomb  by  the 
care  of  her  husband.  The  figure  is  tall, 
and  the  countenance  bears  the  same  re- 
gularly beautiful  features  with  which 
she  is  pourtrayed  in  the  picture  already 
alluded  to  ;  her  brow  is  encircled  by  a 
coronet,  unadorned  save  with  a  single 
rose  in  the  centre,  which  denoted  her 
descent  from  the  houses  of  Normandy 
and  Aquitaine;  the  hair  is  braided 
down  each  side  of  the  face,  and  the  long 
white  veil  flowing  behind  is  gathered  in 
folds  on  the  bosom.  She  wears  a  full 
under  garment  confined  at  the  waist, 
and  over  all  a  mantle  which  nearly  en- 
velopes her  person  ;  her  hands  are 
clasped  in  the  meek  attitude  of  prayer, 
so  touchingly  expressive,  which  is  almost 
universally  adopted  in  ancient  statues." 
— Mrs.  Greens  ^^  Princesses  of  England  " 
vol.  i.  p.  257. 

This  is  a  pleasing  sketch  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  ancestress  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  The  story  of  her  sister 
Leonora,  second  daughter  of  Heniy 
and  Eleanora,  is  not  less  interesting. 
She  was  more  beautiful  in  person  than 
her  elder  sister,  and  was  wedded  at  an 
equally  tender  age.  She  was  alike 
fortunate  in  her  choice,  being  fondly 
loved  by  her  husband  Alphonso  tho 
Good,  King  of  Castile,  and  blessed 
with  a  numerous  and  promising  pro« 
geny. 
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•*  She  lived  to  see  her  only  surviv- 
ing son  a  King ;  and  her  four  married 
daughters  each  in  due  time  wore  the 
regal  circlet,  so  that  of  the  Princess 
Leonora  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  she 
was  the  daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother, 
and  grandmother  of  kings,  and  the  an- 
cestress of  the  races  of  mighty  monarchs 
who,  even  now,  occupy  two  of  the  most 
powerful  thrones  of  Europe." 

Blanche  of  Castile,  third  daaghter 
of  Alphonso  and  Leonora,  bears  an 
honoured  name  in  history,  and  will 
long  be  rememl)ered  as  the  mother  of 
Saint  Louis,  and  the  able  regent  of  his 
kingdom  during  his  minority,  and 
afterwards  during  bis  absence'  in  his 
crusading  campaigns  in  the  east.  The 
marriage  between  Blanche  and  I^nis 
the  Eighth  of  France  was  skilfully 
negotiated  by  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine, 
maternal  grandmother  of  the  young 
bride.  This  Queen  of  England,'  more 
wise  in  her  old  age  than  when  actuated 
by  the  passions  of  her  youth,  sought 
to  heal  those  breaches  she  had  herself 
created ;  and  by  this  fortunate  alliance 
connected  the  royal  families  of  Eng- 
land,  France,  and  Spain,  in  the  amica- 
ble bonds  of  near  relationship.  Blanche 
is  said  to  have  owed  her  selection  from 
among  the  daughters  of  Alphonso  and 
Leonora,  to  her  soft  and  musical  name. 
Her  elder  sister,  Urraca,  was  equally 
beautiful  and  attractive,  but  her  Spa- 
nish  name  sounded  harshly  to  the  ears 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  negotiate 
the  marriage  on  the  port  of  Louis  the 
Eighth. 

The  events  of  her  after  life  are  fa- 
miliar to  all.  Blanche  of  Castile  has 
left  behind  her  a  very  high  reputation 
for  virtue  and  wisdom.  Iler  prudent 
administration  as  regent ;  her  patriot- 
ism, her  untiring  energy,  and  her  ma- 
ternal devotion,  have  gained  ibr  her 
the  favourable  verdict  of  posterity; 
and  so  high  was  the  opinion  enter, 
tained  of  Iier  by  her  successors,  that 
■everal  of  the  Queen  Dowagers  of 
Franco  assumed  the  surname  of 
"  Blanche,**  as  the  Koman  emperors 
did  that  of  ••  ^Im^^^m*." 

Her  son,  Louis  the  Ninth,  is  pre-cmi. 
nently  the  Hero  of  Christian  Europe. 
History  does  not  reconl,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  perfect 
character  than  that  of  the  self.sacrific- 
ing  Saint  and  King.  Noble  and  mag- 
nanimous, yet  fdicd  with  the  most 
profound  humility  of  soul  ;  wise  and 
learned,  yet  single-minded  and  siroplt 


as  a  child  ;  ardent,  daring*  impulsivieb 
and  enthusiastic,  his  heart  wai  more 
gentle  and  tender  than  that  of  the 
softest  woman  ;  while  he  united  to  all 
these  characteristics,  fervent  and  prae- 
tieal  jActy,  and  energetic  activity  in 
administration  and  in  war. 

We  follow  his  short  career  with  un- 
tiring interest  from  his  cradle  to  the 
grave ;  and  see  before  us,  in  imagi- 
nation, the  ingenuous  and  thoughtM 
child,  sole  hope  of  the  French  nation, 
and  solace  of  his  widowed  mother, 
proudly  presented  by  her  to  the  assem- 
bled people.  A^in  in  his  early  youth 
we  behold  him  pamfullv  impressed  with 
the  sufferings  of  the  Christian  pilgrims 
of  Palestine,  at  that  time  groaning 
under  the  ravages  of  the  Tartar  invfr. 
sions ;  and  kneeling  at  the  altar  in  ear- 
nest prayer — Delivrez-nous,  Seiriumr, 
de  lafureur  des  Tartares.  We  follow 
him  to  the  couch  of  pain  where  the 
fevered  monarch  lies  in  mortal  agony ; 
while  anxious  crowds,  surrounding  the 
palace,  offer  up  earnest  petitions  fiir 
Lis  restoration  to  health, — the  rumour 
passes  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  the 
beloved  one  has  breathed  his  last  sigh,— 
and  tears  and  sobs  burst  forth  nneon- 
trolled  from  all  that  vast  assemblage. 
But  "heaven," to  use  the  expressive 
words  of  the  chronicler,  ''could  not 
withstand  the  prayers  and  tears  of  an 
entire  people,  and  reopened  the  gates 
■  of  the  tomb,**  and  restored  Uie  patient 
sufferer  for  some  years  lonser  to  his 
faithful  people.  But,  alas  1  for  France. 
Her  monarch  on  his  sick-bed  vowed  to 
assume  the  cross,  and  only  awaited 
his  convalescence  to  perform  his  cove- 
nant with  Heaven. 

Very  strenuous  c:certions  were  made 
by  his  counsellors  to  dissuade  Louia 
the  Ninth  from  this  rash  undertaking; 
His  mother,  in  especial,  urged  eveiy 
argument— but  in  vain  ;  the  King  was 
irrevocably  fixed  in  his  determinatioDt 
and  his  gentle  wife,  Maigaret  of  Fki>. 
vence,  h^oically  resolved  to  share  his 
fortunes,  whatever  might  betide.  The 
appeal  of  Queen  Blanche  is  toadiing 
in  the  extreme.  We  shall  quote  her 
arguments  from  the  narrative  of  M. 
Michaud,  who  has  given  us  a  moat 
graphic  picture  of  the  subsequent  cm. 
sades:^ 

"  Men  filt,  lai  dit-elle,  si  la  providasoe 
s*ost  servic  do  moi  pour  veiller  sur  vottv 
rnfance  ct  vous  consorvor  la  conronne, 
i'ai  peut-^tro  le  droit  de  vous  rappeler 
Its  atroiri  d'nn  monirque  tt  les  oUiga* 
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tions  qae  vous  impose  le  salut  du  rov- 
aume  a  la  t§te  duquel  Dieu  voas  a  place ; 
mais  j'aJme  mieux  faire  parler  aevant 
vous  la  tendresse  d*uDe  xn^re.  Voas  lo 
savez,  mon  fils,  il  ne  me  reste  que  peu 
de  jours  h.  vivre,  et  yotre  depart  ne  me 
laisse  que  la  pens^  d'une  separation 
^ternelle :  heureuse  encore  si  je  meurs 
ayant  que  la  renommee  ait  apporte  en 
Occident  la  nouvelle  de  quelque  grand 
d^sastre  1  Jusqu'  h.  ce  jour,  vous  avez 
dedaigne  mes  conseils  et  mes  prieres  ; 
mais,  si  vous  ne  prenez  pitie  de  mes  cha- 
grins, songez  du  moins  a  vos  enfants 
que  vous  abandonnez  au  berceau;  ils 
ont  besoin  de  vos  Ie9ons  et  de  vos  secours ; 
que  deviendront-ils  en  votre  absence? 
ne  vous  sont-ils  pas  aussi  chers  que  les 
Chretiens  d' Orient  ?  Si  vous  etiez  main* 
tenant  en  Asie  et  qu  'on  vuit  vous  ap- 
prendre  que  votre  famille  delaiss^e  est 
le  jouct  et  la  proie  des  factions,  vous  ne 
manqueriez  pas  d'accourir  an  milieu  de 
nous.  Eh  bien,  tons  ces  roaux  que  ma 
tendresse  redoute,  votre  depart  peut  les 
faire  maitre.  Restez  done  en  Europe,  oii 
vous  aurez  tant  d'occasions  de  montrer 
les  vertus  d'un  bon  roi,  d'un  roi  le  pere 
de  ses  sujets,  le  module  et  Fappui  des 
princes  de  sa  maison.  Si  Jesus-Christ 
exige  que  son  heritage  soit  d^livre, 
cnvoyez  en  Orient  vos  tr^sors  et  vos 
armies  ;  Dieu  benira  une  guerre  entre- 
prise  pour  la  ^loire  de  son  nom.  Mais 
ce  Dieu  qui  m  en  tend,  croyez-moi,  n'or- 
donne  point  qu*on  accomplisse  un  voeu 
contraire  aux  grands  dessems  de  sa  pro- 
vidence. Non,  ce  Dieu  de  misericorde 
qui  ne  permit  point  qu  Abraham  achev&t 
son  sacrifice,  ne  vous  permet  point 
d'achever  le  votre  et  d'exposer  une  vie  k 
laquelle  sont  attaches  le  sort  de  votre 
famille  et  le  salut  de  votre  royaume." 

Queen  Margaret  of  Provence,  as  we 
have  said,  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Palestine.  She  was  devotedly  attached 
to  him,  and  very  much  afraid  of  her 
mother-in-law — a  feeling  which  doubt- 
less influenced  her  determination  to 
undertake  the  perilous  journey  with 
Saint  Louis.  Margaret  Dore  up  nobly 
under  the  disasters  which  befell  the 
Christian  host  in  Egypt  :— 

'*  She  was  pregnant  when  the  King 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Saint  John  d'Acre, 
in  1250,  and  was  informed  of  this  new 
catastrophe  before  her  accouchement  at 
Damietta,  which  place  the  King  had 
confided  to  her  government,  and  where 
she  was  besieged  by  the  Saracens.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  paint  the  desolation 
of  the  Queen  on  hearing  of  the  captivity 
of  her  husband,  and  the  dread  of  being 
exposed  to  the  brutality  of  the  licentious 
Asiatic  soldiery  threw  her  into  despair. 


"  The  cavaliers  and  soldiers  from 
Genoa  and  Pisa,  who  formed  part  of  the 
expedition,  were  enclosed  in  the  town 
with  her,  and  being  without  food,  the 
auxiliaries  desired  to  quit  the  place  ; 
but  Margaret  summoned  their  captains, 
and  promised  to  bring  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  provisions,  if  they  would  remain 
in  Damietta,  which  was  the  King's  last 
resource.  The  town  was  more  and 
more  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  in  the 
difficult  position  in  which  she  was  placed 
the  Queen  feared  the  consequence  of  an 
assault ;  she  therefore  retained  but  one 
soldier  near  her  person,  who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished chevalier,  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age.  In  one  of  her  moments  of 
alarm  she  threw  herself  at  his  knees 
and  entreated  him  to  grant  the  request 
she  was  about  to  make ;  the  old  cavalier 
swore  to  do  so.  '  Sir  Chevalier,'  said 
the  Queen,  *  by  the  faith  you  owe  me, 
I  conjure  you  to  cut  off  my  head  if  Da- 
mietta is  taken  by  the  Saracens.'  '  I  in- 
tended to  do  so,'  replied  the  veteran. 
No  record  in  history  can  afford  a  more 
heroic  incident.  Some  hours  after  Mar- 
garet gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she 
called  Tristan,  on  account  of  the  un- 
happy  circumstances  which  occured  at 
the  period  of  his  birth."— i*fr<.  Bush's 
•*  Queens  of  France,"  vol.  i.  pp.  169-171. 

Well  might  the  afflicted  oueen  call 
her  babe  Tristan.  The  ill-starred 
name  was  prophetic,  for  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  death  were  as 
mournful  as  those  amidst  which  he 
was  ushered  into  the  world.  The 
young  Duke  de  Nevers,  for  so  he  was 
called,  was  tenderly  beloved  by  his 
father,  and  with  him,  assumed  the 
cross  when  St.  Louis  undertook  his 
second  and  last  crusade.  It  was  ter- 
minated by  the  death  of  the  hero-king 
at  Tunis  ;  but  he  lived  long  enough 
to  see  his  young  bud  of  promise  pre- 
maturely blighted — cut  down  by  the 
fell  disease  which  swept  off  thousands 
of  the  Christian  army.  The  Crusa- 
ders had  to  contend  with  the  disorders 
incidental  to  the  unhealthy  climate  of 
Northern  Afirica,  still  more  than  with 
opposing  infidel  hosts.  Tristan  was 
among  the  first  to  sicken  and  die.  He 
had  shared  his  father's  tent,  and  never 
left  him  until  his  removal  was  rendered 
necessary  by  illness ;  and  then  he  was 
carefully  transported  on  board  one  of 
the  French  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  Bay  of  Tunis.  The  king's  anxiety 
to  hear  tidings  of  his  state  was  intense ; 
but  his  inquiries  met  with  no  response 
from  the  attendants,  and  Louis  truly 
divined  that  his  son  was  dead.    Na- 
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T:;r"':  ::TVf;  wfiy,  r,n<l  tho  i>oreavr-il  fatlnjr 
wr*  ..'-rn.iljintlv :  ili  ;n  kn*joliricr  ^-(0- 
l'ir»;  tl.i:  cro*a  h»i  soiJ"!it  I'or  con-olation 
ar.'l  ^rrf-n'^h  wlionco  alonr*  th»-v  can 
l;0  fu'iri^l,  «v,:r»  fr'irr*  the  Fritmil  oi  the 
TWiUTTif-.r — the  curn passionate  Saviour 
ari'l  ]lt:iif-eriu;r  ot'the  worlil. 

Lonin  tht:  Xiiith  wa<j  dt.-.stincil  soon  to 
follow  Tri.rtan  to  thi:  ctra^e.  "When 
AltcinkfA  \iv  thfj  liital  t'fver,  he  svim- 
mon*."!  hi:r  ohiMren  to  his  "lyin^'-lied, 
an'l  .'iil«lr»:<!>e'l  tlurn  niost  inii-rt^isivoly 
wifh  hi.i  la-t  l.n.ath.  Thir  maxims 
"whi':h  hf:  then  in'Mi! rated  on  his  son 
and  siirr'^-.-i.aor  l*hiii|>  may  evr-n  now  IjG 
ron.sijlteil ;  that  youn;.'  prince  having 
had  thi-in  care ti illy  pns«;rv»il  a-  guides 
f(iT  thr  future  ni^ulatiuii  ol*  his  con- 
thicAf  and  to  n-iniiid  hiui  c<j:itinTially 
of  thi*  dutv  h»:  ovvi-d  tu  hi'  >abirct:«. 
We  cannot  rr-ad  tln-.-t;  niaxini'i  without 
f-mrjiions  of  lov»r,  venerati'-n,  and  re- 
s|K:'-t  lor  the  uj»ri;.dit  nature  which 
dictated  them. 

•*  <.'h«ir  fil-s,  si  Nii«tro  SfiEfnour  iVnvoso 
anciine  per^fM-ution  ou  maiadii'  ou  autre 
cho«e,  tu  la  d'lis  houtVrir  dt-honna^ro- 
niMit  «t  !'•'»  d'lis  r«-niLTi.i».T  ol  Nvavoir 
b'ln  ^re  ;  cur  tn  doit  pi-n^or  (pi'il  i'a 
faict  {lOur  t<'>n  hii.ii,  i.t  tu  dnis  mcn'c 
ptn>c-r  (|uc  tu  I'a-^  hitn  me.itts  it  plus 
oncort*  s'il  le  vcut  pnur  ce  cjue  tu  I'as 
pi'U  aime  ct  pen  .'•crvi  et  pour  co  ijuc 
tu   as   tail   maintes    rhoscs    f'^>ntre   ba 

VOlMlit*'-." 

**  Si  Nostrc  S«  i^nnir  t'tnvoio  aiicunc 
prff^pcriti'  on  di*  santc  du  corps  ou 
ri'autr*.'  ch«i«;4.,  tu  V*rx  dois  rprnt-rcier 
hnndiifment,  <t  tu  d<iis  pn-ndro  jijarde 
rjiii-  di*  cff  tu  nf  te  ili'x-rits,  ni  par 
<)r;;ucily  ni  [»ar  autre  tort,  car  cVst 
prand  pi-i:ln'"  ipie  do  ^^ut-rroycr  ^l'o^t^e 
!^('i;;I1t•ur  di,*  bi.!i  ddii:).*' 

**  Clii-r  lils,  aye  h'  cuour  0(»nipatissnnt 
envirs  los  pauvri-s  ot  en  vers  tous  ct-ulx 
quo  tu  p*'n-:rras  ipii  out  .^outfrancL'  de 
cuour  ou  d*'oijrp>i,  ot  ."ui^  ant  ton  pouvnir, 
Foula^o  li>s  volontiiTS  do  consolations 
on  d'aulmocncs." 

•*  C.'hrr  tiN,  s'il  advicnt  rpio  tu  par- 
Tionni'S  au  royaumo  pronds  sninjj  d  avoir 
lev  ipiaiitts  (|ui  appartionnont  aux  roia, 
c'l'^t-ii-diro  (jUt;  tu  soi.i  fi  Ju^to,  que  tu 
no  t\'cartos  dt-  la  justice,  fjuchpio  oh  use 
qui  pui--c  arrivor.  S*il  adviuit  qu'il 
y  ait  qurrt.-ili.'  t-ntro  uii  pauvro  ot  un  richo, 
.^ouhtii-ns  ill-  prriVrcn<'o  li-  pauvro  au 
rirh(*  juMprii  ri'  ijiii"  tu  *.\-:u'ln-;,  \i-rito, 
ot,  ipiaud  tu  la  co;;nnistra-.,  lais  ju>lio»*.*' 

''CIht  fiis,  jo  tN'Ti-oi*;!!*'  quo  los 
gucrrtjs  ft  dvhats  qui  Sfr(»ni  on  ta  torre 
ou  ontro  to>  hitnunc^,  tu  ti>  iiKttc.t  on 
p«>ino,  autant  quo  tu  lo  pourra>,  do  los 
apaisor." 

"  Cher  fils,  prends  garde  qu'il  j  ait 


hon<  baili'iS  ct  b'^M  pr*Tft«t's  en  ta  lerre, 
et  I'ais  sou  vent  prendre  s^arde  qu1ls 
fa.-=«0Rt  bien  jn«tici»,  et  qu'il s  ne  fassent 
k  actrui  tort  ni  chose  qa'iU  ne  doirant." 
**  Cher  tii«,  je  te  donne  tonte  !a  bene- 
diction que  le  pcre  pent  et  doit  donner  a 
«on  tiU.  et  prie  Nostre  Seignear  Diem 
Je:*u.«  Christ  que,  par  la  grande  mise* 
ricorde  et  par  les  prieres  et  par  let 
moritos  de  sa  bienbonrense  mere,  la 
Vi^T'^e  Mario,  ct  des  an»es  ct  des  arcfa- 
ani^L-o,  et  de  tous  saincts  et  de  tontei 
saiiii.'tos.  il  te  <rarde  et  defende,  que  ta 
ne  fas«os  chn<o  qui  soit  centre  sa  to> 
lontt^,  et  qu*il  te  donne  grace  de  faire  sa 
volonto*.  et  qu'il  $oi'.  servi  et  honore  par 
toi ;  et  pui<«e  t'il  accordu  k  toi  et  k  mou 
par  sa  grande  qrenerosite,  qu'apret  eette 
Dinrtille  vie  nou^  puissions  renir  h  hii 
pour  la  vie  etcrnollo,  ia  oik  nous  pniaaioni 
\v  voir,  aimer  et  louer  sans  fin.**, 


Love  to  God  and  man,  impartial 
justice,  and  thon^rhtful  consideration 
for  hU  pioror  huiijccts  ore  here  im- 
proft.«;ively  urgotl  on  the  future  rukr  of 
r  ranoo.  We  have  made  these  garbled 
extracts  almost  at  random  from  the 
maxims  of  the  dying  monarchy  and 
jireforrod  quoting  them  in  the  quaint 
old  French  of  that  day,  to  renaerins 
tlurm  into  their  less  expressive  Engliih 
etjuivalent'.  The  reader  who  maj 
wi.>h  to  peril sc  this  important  docu- 
ment  will  find  it  given  at  full  length 
in  the  apprndix  to  the  third  volame  of 
M.  Micliaud's  Ilistvire  des  Crcitadti. 
Pitfces  Justi/ifatires,  n.  8,  p.  489. 

hoatrix  of  Provence,  sister  of  Qneen 
Margari't,  was  married  to  Charles  of 
Anjiju,  the  younger  brother  of  St. 
Loni.^.  The  cruel  but  successful 
can.*iT  of  conquest  pursued  in  Sicily 
and  Southern  Italy  by  this  adveiu 
turour;  prince  was  occasioned,  it  is 
said,  hy  hU  Countess's  petty  jealousy 
of  the  :tu])erior  rank  of  her  crowned 
Filters,  the  Queens  of  France  and 
England.  The  story  runs,  that  Char- 
les un  Line  occasion  unexpectedly  en- 
tering his  wife's  apartments,  found 
ht-r  bathed  in  tears,  which  she  en- 
ilcavDured  to  conceal,  but  incfiectually. 
'J'he  husband's  (piiek  glance  of  affection 
detect  in;;  these  traixis  of  recent  emo- 
tion, he  rpicstionod  her,  and  found 
that  iealouiiv  and  ambition  contended 
within  her  breast.  Charles  passioo- 
aicly  lf)vofI  hU  fair  Beatrix,  and  ten- 
derly ki><ed  awav  her  tears.  "  Grieve 
not,  my  boloved,"  he  said  to  her,  *'  yon 
al»o  >hall  l>o  quo<>n.  The  regal  drdefc 
wouUl  grace  yuur  brow  no  less  bri^thr 
tlian  the  fair  heads  of  Eleanor  Ma 
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Margaret.  I  swear  by  your  beauteous 
self  that  your  wishes  shall  be  ac- 
complished—  and  speedily  too — for, 
fonmy  as  I  love  you,  I  here  vow  to 
forego  your  society  until  I  have  con- 

Suered  a  kingdom,  and  can  ask  you  to 
bare  with  me  a  diadem  and  a  throne  1*' 
In  pursuance  of  this  singular  vow, 
Charles  entered  on  his  Itahan  and  Si- 
cilian wars,  but  only  attained  success 
by  the  perpetration  of  such  cruelties  as 
entailed  the  dreadful  retribution  of  the 
jSicilian  Vespers. 

We  BOW  resume  our  notice  of  the 
English  Princesses,  children  of  Henry 
II.  and  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine.  Joanna, 
their  third  daughter,  was  solicited  in 
marriage  by  William  II.,  King  of  Sici- 
ly. Their  union  was  a  happy  one.  Wil- 
liam the  Good,  as  he  was  fondly  sur- 
named,  was  a  beneficent  ruler  to  his 
people,  and  kind  and  faithful  in  his 
conjugal  relation.  Joanna  had  to 
lament  his  early  death,  which  lefl  her 
a  widow  when  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  She  subsequently  became  the 
wife  of  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
a  man  of  very  different  character  from 
her  former  husband,  and  mother  of 
his  ill-starred  successor,  Raymond,  the 
seventh  and  last  earl. 

•*  The  name  of  Raymond  VI.  of  Tou- 
louse will  be  for  ever  immortalised  by 
his  association  with  the  persecuted  sect 
of  the  Albigenses.     It  was  about  the 
period  of  his  marriage  that  these  simple- 
minded   men  first   became    sufficiently 
formidable  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
Church  ;  but,  however  deeply  Raymond 
himself,  either  now  or  in  his  after  life, 
became  impregnated  with  the  new  doc- 
trines, they  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  effect  upon  the  mind  of  his  consort, 
for  Joanna  died  as  she  had  lived,  a  true 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  though 
hitherto  she  had  not  shown  herself  either 
a  very  devout  or  a  very  liberal  one.     It 
was  far  more  congenial  to  this  spirited 
^ame  to  encourage  by  her  presence  the 
hosts  of  the  Crusaders,  amidst  the  clang 
of  trumpets  and  the  waving  of  banners, 
by  the  side  of  her  brother  Richard,  the 
lion-hearted,   than  to  patronise  grave 
old  monks  or  sedate  abbots  ;    and  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  all  records  of 
monastic  benefactions  on  her  part  gives 
pliun  intimation   that    she   paid    little 
attention  to  the  then  sacred  duty  of  en- 
riching the  Church.     This  circumstance 
does  not  speak  favour  ably  for  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Princess    Joanna ;    for  the 
monasteries  were  in  those  days  the  sole 
receptacles  of  learning,    and  therefore 
imiformly  patronised  by  all  its  admirers. 


Almost  the  only  ecclesiastical  gift  of 
hers  on  record  is  that  of  half  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fishery  of  Mirmanda  to  the 
Church  of  Paranqueto,  in  the  diocese  of 
Agenois." — Mrs.GreerCi  ''Princesses  of 
England;'  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

Although  Joanna's  life  was  little  de-i 
vout,  her  last  moments  were  highly 
edifying :— i 

**  As  the  hour  of  death  approached, 
and  the  solemn  realities  of  eternity  were 
opening  before  the  view  of  one,  who, 
through  a  busy  existence,  had  paid  but 
little  attention  to  them,  conscience  be- 
came vividly  alarmed.  The  account  of 
her  last  hours  is  given  us  by  a  monk 
called  Jean  de  la  Mainferme,  who  had 
it  from  an  eye-witness,  and  we  subjoin 
the  whole  scene  in  a  literal  translation 
of  his  own  words. 

"  Trusting,'*  says  our  chronicler,  "  to 
His  truth  and  mercy,  who  will  give  a 
penny  to  him  who  works  only   at  the 
eleventh  hour,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
have  laboured  from  the  first,  she  greatly 
desired  to  assume  a  religiou  s  habit,  and 
commanded  the  Prioress  of  Fontevraud 
to  be  summoned  by  letters  and  messen- 
gers ;   but  when  distance   delayed  her 
coming,  feeling  her   end  approacblngy 
she  said  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury,  who  was  then  present,  *  O  1  my 
Lord  Father,  have  pity  on  me,  and  ful- 
fil my  earnest  desire ;  furnish  my  body 
with  the  arms  of  religion  to  fight  my 
adversary,  that  my  spirit  may  be  re- 
stored more  pure  and  free  to  its  Creator, 
for  I  know  and  believe  that  if  I  might 
be  joined  in  body  to  the  Order  of  Fon- 
tevraud, I  should  escape  eternal  punish- 
ment.    But  the  Archbishop,  trembling, 
said  that  this  could  not  be  lawfully  done 
without  her    husband's    consent  ;    but 
when  he  saw  her  constancy,  ^d  the 
Spirit  of  God  speaking  in    oer,  moved 
by  pity,  and  conquered  by  her  prayers, 
he,  with  his  own  hand,  co^lsecratea  and 
gave  her  the  sacred   veil ;  her  mother 
and  the  Abbot  of  T  arp'igny,  with  other 
monks,  being  pres  e^t,  and  offered  her  to 
God  and  the  Orde  >  of  Fontevraud.    She, 
now  rejoicing,    a  nd  unmindful   of  her 
pangs,  declared  she  saw  in  a  vision  the 
glorious   Mother   of  God,   and  as  the 
Abbot  told  us,  she  cast  her  veil  at  the 
enemy,  saying,   '  I  am  a  sister  and  H 
nun  of  Fontevraud ;  thus  strengthened, 
I  fear  thee  not.*  "—Mrs. Green's  '' Prin* 
cesses  of  England^'  vol.  L  p.  366. 

Such  was  the  superstitious  faith  of 
those  remote  ages.     Innumerable  in- 
stances might  be  adduced  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  belief  entertained  at  tl 
time    of  these  personal  conflicts  "^ 
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the  enemy  of  munkind :  the  monkish 
legends  abound  with  these  marvellous 
stories.  Saint  Dunstan,  to  whom  we 
have  before  refened,  waa  very  success- 
ful in  his  contest  with  the  archfiend, 
whom  he  seized  by  the  nose  with  red- 
hot  pincers^  Satan,  inconsequence  of  his 
Tigorous  onslaught,  having  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Good  angels  and 
patron  saints  were  almost  as  trouble- 
some personages  to  have  to  deal  with. 
A  ludicrous  instance  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory  of  Tedro  the  Second  of  Arragon, 
and  his  wife  Maria  dc  Montpellier. 
The  choice  of  a  name  for  their  son, 
the  infant  heir  to  the  crown  of  Arra- 
con,  was  a  matter  for  mature  consi- 
deration : — 

*'  Maria,  desirous  of  selecting  for  her 
babe  a  patron  saint  from  among  the 
Iloly  Apostles,  yet  unwilling  that  her 
profcrcnco  of  onu  should  give  oifonce  to 
the  others,  ordered  that  twelve  wax- 
tapers,  bearing  each  the  name  of  one  of 
them,  should  bo  lighted  and  placed 
around  the  table.  That  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  warlike  patron-saint  of 
Spain  having  far  cxcec(ied  in  brilliancy 
and  duration  the  other  tapers,  the  prince 
was  christened  Santiago,  or,  as  the  Ar- 
rngonese  call  him,  Jaime  (James)."— 
Senura  GeorytM  ^^  Queens  of  Spain,**  vol. 
t.  pp.  60-1. 

AVc  have  seen  how  brilliant  were  the 
allianci's  formed  by  the  children  of  tho 
powerful  and  politic  Henry  Planta- 
^euet.  Tho  daughters  of  his  son 
John  were  less  fortunate  in  this  re- 
s])ect.  The  eldest,  Joanna,  was  be- 
trothed to  Hugh  dc  Lusignan,  former, 
ly  the  aflianccu  lover  of  her  beautiful 
mother^  Isabella  of  Angoulemc.  Be- 
fore the  marriage  was  consummated. 
King  John  died ;  and  Queen  Isabella, 
once  more  free,  gave  her  own  hand  to 
the  lover  of  her  youth.  Earl  lluch,  the 
intended  husband  of  her  little  daugh- 
ter. Joanna  was  afterwards  wedded 
to  Alexander  the  Second  of  Scotland— 
a  prince  whose  poverty  was  so  extreme, 
that  the  expenses  of  his  wedding  had 
to  be  defravcd  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Uenrj  the  1  bird  of  England.  Joanna's 
xnamed  life  was  not  happy ;  she  died 
of  consumption  in  her  thirty-fifth  year. 

Tho  destiny  of  her  sister  Isabella 
was  more  splendid,  but  scarcely  more 
enviable.  She  became  the  tliinl  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second— 
a  man  of  loose  nionds,  though  of  great 
genius  and  cxtontdve  learning.     He 


treated  her  with  severity  and  htfilu 
ness,  and  kept  her  secladed  from  conrt 
in  a  state  btile  better  than  that  of  a 
prisoner.  Isabella  died  in  child-bed, 
and  lefl  two  children — a  son  who  did 
not  long  survive  her,  and  a  daughter 
who  became  the  ancestress  of  tho  noble 
houses  of  Saxe-Coboure  and  Saxe-Go- 
tha,— "  So  that  tho  bbod  of  the  Em- 
press  Isabella  now  runs  in  the  veiiis  of 
England's  Queen,  and,  throuffh  her 
illustrious  consort  of  the  house  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  blends  in  a  two-fold  stream  in 
those  of  the  royal  infants — ^the  hope  of 
the  nation^the  princes  and  prinoesies 
ofEngknd." 

Elcanora,   third  daughter  of  Kinf 
John,  possessed  far  greater  energy  of 
character  than  her  elder  sisters:  in- 
deed no  lady  of  the  middle  ages  plays 
a  more  prominent  part  in  histonr  than 
this  proud,  ambitious,  and  able  wo- 
man.    She  was  married,  when  rerr 
youn^,     to  AVilliam    Earl   Marshalit 
fourth  Earl  of  Pembroket  the  eldest 
of  the  five  sons  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Recent  of  Enghmd  dusinff 
the  minority  of  Henry  the  Third,  and 
possessor,  in  right  of  his  wife,  of  the 
province  of  Ijcinster  in  Ireland.    Thk 
powerful  subject  had  secured  for  the 
infant  son  of  his  late  master.  King 
John,  the  wavering  allegiance  of  the 
great  feudatories,  many  of  whom,  in- 
dignant at  the  tyranny  and  duplicity 
or  this  monarch,  had  invited  Prince 
Louis  of  France  to  assume  the  Crown 
of  England.    The  sudden  death  of  the 
detested  king  preserved  his  crown  for 
his  young  son ;  for  tho  barons,  thua 
rid  of  the  tyrant,  listened  to  the  over- 
tures of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  on  be« 
half  of  the  youthful  heir.     He  repre- 
sented to  them  tho  inexpediency  of 
aiding  in  the  establishment  of  a  fo- 
reigner on  the  throne  of  England,  and, 
by  timely  concessions  macte  to  their 
just  demands,  induced  them  to  oAr 
their  oaths   of  fealty  to  Henry  tha 
Third.     The  Earl  of  Pembroke  waa 
unanimously  chosen  Lord  Protector 
of  the  Kealm,  and  proved  himself  well 
qualified  for  this  weighty  trust  by  hia 
faithful  performance  of  its  imnortint 
duties.    This  remarkable  man  left  be- 
hind him  five  sons  and  five  dandbteny 
his  children  by  Isabella,  sole  cnikl  of 
Earl  Strongbow  and  Eva,  daughter  and 
heiress    of  Dermod    Mac  Mtirron|rfip 
Kinn^  of  Leinster,  who  had  invited  the 
English  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  re- 
warded the  succeiisful  and  adventnroaa 
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Starosgbow  with  the  hand  of  the  inhe- 
ritrix of  his  kingdom. 

William^  the  fourth  Earl^  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Isabella 
heiress  of  Leinster,  inherited  his  fa- 
ther*s  power  and  high  position^  and 
was  not  considered  an  unworthy  aspi- 
rant to  the  hand  of  the  king's  sister  :— 

"  The  marriage  of  an  English  princess 
with  a  mere  subject  was  a  circumstance 
very  unusual  in  the  annals  of  royalty, 
ana  is  in  itself  a  safficient  illustration  of 
the  ail-but  regal  state  of  the  powerful 
house  of  Pembroke.  The  titles  of  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Lord  of  Streguile,  Chep- 
stow, Caer-went,  Leigh,  Wexford,  Kil- 
dare,  Kilkenny,  Ossory,  and  Carlow, 
accompanied  as  they  were  by  the  essen- 
tials, as  well  as  the  mere  show  of  power, 
would  not  sound  insignificaDtly  even  in 
the  ears  of  a  maiden  of  royal  blood.  The 
grants  of  lands  made  to  Earl  William 
by  the  King,  in  addition  to  his  extensive 
hereditary  estates,  were  most  muniBcent. 
Some  of  them  were  situated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Wales,  and  with  the  princes  of 
that  country  this  powerful  noble  fre- 
quently waged  an  almost  even-handed 
conflict.  Others  were  in  Lreland,  over 
which,  with  the  title  of  justiciary,  he 
exercised  an  almost  viceregal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  for  all  the  principal  fortresses 
were  placed  in  his  hands,  and  the  then 
ample  revenue  of  £580  per  annum  was 
assigned  him  from  the  Dublin  Exche- 
quer."— Mrs.  Greens  ^^Pnncesiet  of  Eng- 
land" vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

Eleanora  was  left  a  widow  at  the 
tender  age  of  sixteen.  The  Earl  Mar- 
shall died  suddenly  under  peculiarly  af- 
flicting circumstances.  He  had  been 
sharing  in  the  festivities  occasioned  by 
the  marriage  of  his  sister  to  the  Earl 
of  Cornwall, — brother  of  King  Henry, 
and  presumptive  heir  to  the  English 
Crown, — when  he  was  seized  by  mor- 
tal illness.  The  young  king  was  greatly 
shocked  at  the  sudden  death  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, on  beholding  the  corpse-* 
''Alas  I  is  the  blood  of  the  martyred 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket  not  yet  fully 
avenged  ?" 

William  Earl  Marshall  was  succes- 
sively succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates 
by  his  brothers  Richard,  Gilbert,  Wal- 
ter, and  Anselm,  who  all  died  without 
having  issue ;  so  that  the  vast  Irish 
estates  of  the  great  Earl  of  Pembroke 

Eassed  to  his  five  daughters,  made  co* 
eiresses  by  the  deaths  of  their  bro* 
thers.  Matthew  Paris  assigns  as  a  rea- 
son for  the  extinction  of  the  male  line 


of  the  house  of  Pembrolce  th^  follow** 
ing  story : — 

*'  Daring  the  Irish  wars,  two  manors, 
belonging  to  an  Irish  bishopric,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, which  he  afterwards  refused  to 
restore.  On  his  death  the  prelate  who 
then  held  the  see  came  over  to  England, 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  restitution 
from  William  Marshall  the  younger; 
but  the  earl,  declaring  that  the  lands 
belonged  to  his  house  by  right  of  con- 
quest, expressed  his  determination  to 
retain  them.  On  which  the  bishop  vi- 
sited the  erave  of  the  father,  uttering 
over  it  the  most  bitter  execrations 
against  the  spirit  of  the  departed  earl ; 
and,  not  thus  satisfied,  pronounced  the 
withering  sentence  of  untimely  blight 
upon  all  the  noble  scions  of  the  house  of 
Marshall.  This  reached  the  ears  of 
King  Henry,  who  remonstrated  with  the 
bishop  on  the  subject.  '  Sire,'  said  he, 
'  what  I  have  said  I  have  said,  and  what 
I  have  written  is  not  to  be  reversed. 
The  sentence,  therefore, '  must  stand. 
The  punishment  of  evil-doers  is  from 
God,  and  the  curse  which  the  Psalmist 
hath  written  shall  surely  come  upon  this 
earl  of  whom  I  do  thus  complain — ^viz., 
his  name  shall  be  rooted  out  in  one  gene- 
ration, and  his  sons  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  blessing, — increase  and  multiply. 
Some  of  them  shall  die  a  miserable 
death,  and  their  inheritance  shall  be 
scattered,  and  this  thou,  O  King,  shalt 
behold  in  thine  own  lifetime,  yea,  in  thy 
flourishing  youth  !** 

The  partition  of  Leinster  among 
these  co-heiresses  (daughters  of  Isa- 
bella and  the  great  Earl  Pembroke), 
and  its  consequences,  are  thus  quaintly 
given  by  Baron  Finglas,  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Irish  Exchequer  in  King  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time,  in  his  "  Breviat  of 
Ireland":— 

"  Item — All  the  aforseyd  five  Daugh- 
ters dureing  the  Life  of  ther  Father  and 
Brethren  ware  all  marryed  in  England 
to  Lordes,  whoe  aftir  the  Death  of  ther 
Brethren  made  Partition  betwixt  themt 
of  all  Leinster  J  in  Fotirme  followinge: 
the  eldest  had  the  County  of  Katherlogh^ 
the  secund  the  County  of  Weixfordy  the 
third  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  and  the 
fourth  the  County  of  Kildare  ;  the  fifth 
had  the  Manor  of  Donnemauee  in  Leix^ 
with  othir  certene  Londes  in  the  County 
of  Kildare, 

**  Item, — The  aforseyd  Lordes,  Hus- 
bands to  the  seyd  Ladys,  having  grete 
Possessions  in  England  of  their  owne, 
regarded  little  the  defence  of  their 
Londes  in  Ireland;  but  took  the  Profitta 
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of  the  same  for  a  while,  a«  they  cuhl, 
uiul  sonio  of  thcino  nevor  saw  Inland; 
i\\\\  wlii-n  thn*  U«-vcuu»-s  of  tho  same 
]i(';;ami  to  lUoay,  then  hi;  that  had  Don- 
vemnunf  in  Lfix  ri'taiiied  an  IiiMhrnan^ 
oni"  of  the  Mooren,  to  l»e  his  Cnptaine  of 
Warr  in  Leix,  in  ilofenco  agenst  Irithmen 
upon  that  Borders. 

«'  Item. — Tlie  othir  twoo  Lordes  that 
had  Kathrrhffh  and  Wtirford  reteyncd 
oonc  of  the  Karmat/hes,  that  remained  in 
Itlrone,  to  he  Captaine  of  Warr  for  thcr 
dofrncc,  and  took  no  llegaurd  to  dwell 
tlu'meselves ;    so    that    witliin    twenty 


calU'd  himself  O' Moore,  ami  the  seyd 
Captaine  of  the  Karcnayhts  kept  a  grete 
Poreion  of  the  C!ounty  of  Kathcrlogh  and 
Ji'tixford,  wherein  he  was  Captaine,  as 
l)is  owne,  and  callid  hymself  ^W*.V/*roii///i, 
And  so  within  a  little  spare  afiir  he 
the  seyd  M'yforouyh  grewe  in  strength, 
raised  up  the  Jfi/rms  and  Tohills  in  his 
aide  ;  soe  that  hitherto  they  have  kepcd 
all  the  Countrey  hetwixt  Katherlogh  and 
the  East  Seas  as  ther  owne,  which  is 
thirty  miles  and  more  ;  and  soe  begann 
the^  di'caie  of  Leinster. 

"  Item The  Successours  of  the  seyd 

M^Morout/fi,  beinj;  in  grete  strength  in 
the  latter  end  of  Kyng  Edward  the  UL 
hys  dayes,  the  Kyng  gave  him  Wages 
eighty  Marks  yerely  out  of  the  Exehc- 
quer. 

"  Item.  Yt  is  to  be  considered,  and 
true  yt  is,  that  in  everie  of  the  seyd  five 
l*oreions,  that  was  conquered  by  Kyng 
Henry  Fitz-Empressc,  and  souche  Lordes 
and  Gentilnien  as  came  wyth  hym  into 
Irlandf  and  by  his  License  and  Com- 
mandment, left  undir  Tribut  certen 
Irishmen  of  the  prineipall  Blood  of  IrUh 
Nacion,  that  wor  before  the  Conqust 
Inhabitants  within  everie  of  the  seyd 
Poreions ;  as  in  Lnnsttr^  the  Kavanaffhes, 
of  the  lilood  of  ^h'^forouph,  some  time 
kyng  of  the  same;  in  South  Moun»tcr 
the  McCarties,  of  the  Blood  of  the  Car- 
tyesy  some  time  kynges  of  Corke ;  in  th* 
other  Porcion  of  Mounnter^  by  West  the 
River  of  Shenyne,  yv\\CTC  O' Brien  is,  which 
(as  1  read)  was  never  conqucrid  in  obe- 
dience to  tho  Kyng*s  Laws,  CyBricn  and 
Ids  Blood,  have  cuntynued  there  still , 
which  (yiiritn  gave  Tribut  ta  Kyng 
Henry  Fitz-Empresse,  and  to  his  Heirs, 
by  tho  space  of  one  Hundred  Yeres ; 
and  the  Lorde  (Jilhert  de  Clitre  Erie  of 
Ghwcvvier,  had  one  of  the  best  niannors 
inthesavdO'i?r*tii*»Countrie,  and  dwel- 
lid  in  the  same,  and  Con  naught  was  left 
undir  Tribut  certen  of  the  Blood  of 
O'Connor,  some  time  kynge  of  tho  same, 
certain  of  tho  Kellytf  and  others." 


It  is  a  BinguUr  foet  tbat  the  oonqaei|i 
inivlc  by  the  Enfflish  adventurcn  in 
Iruland  i)assed,  in  the  next  fjenentkNi, 
in  almost  every  instance,  into  ote 
handsi,  hy  the  fiiiliire  of  nale  hdn  to 
the  possessors  of  these  Tast  estalei. 
Lcinstcr,  as  we  have  seens  descended 
to  Earl  Strongbow  by  his  manngB 
with  its  hciresst  Eva  Mac  Moron^; 
and,  through  their  daoghter  Isabuii 
vested  in  the  great  Earl  IfardnlL 
Failing  the  issue  of  his  five  aons»  itvii 
partitioned  among  his  five  danghtai^ 
and  so  broken  up  into  petty  stalsi  M 
the  property  of  their  reapeedTa  h» 
band:?.  Hugo  de  Lacy  innaited  Coi- 
naught,  by  Ins  marriaoe  with  thi 
daughter  of  its  King,  Romidc  O'Cqb- 
nor.  His  two  sonsj  Walter*  Loid  of 
Moath,  and  Hugh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  left 
no  male  issue:  Margaret  and  Msad 
<lti  Lacy,  daughters  of  the  ehier  son, 
brought  the  fertile  territooy  of  Bfastk 
to  their  respective  husbands.  Sir  Theo- 
bald Verdon  and  Geofiry  GeneviUe; 
while  tho  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
the  Earl  of  Uuter  brought  this  north, 
orn  province  of  Ireland  to  Walter  do 
Burgho  as  her  dower.  Ere  many  ge- 
nerations had  passed,  this  vast  temtoiy 
bocamo  again  centred  in  a  femde  in- 
heritrix, Elizabeth  de  Biu^^ho,  whose 
marriage  with  Lionel  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, son  of  King  Edirard  the  Thirj* 
led  to  the  annexation  of  the  Pronnoa 
of  Ulster  to  the  Grown  of  England; 
and  through  this  lady,  the  heiruon^ 
rent  to  oiur  throne  claims,  in  additiOB 
to  his  title  of  Prince  of  Wale«»  te 
scarcely  less  princely  dignity  of  Stil 
of  Ulster, 

But  we  have  wandered  &r  fiem 
Eleanora,  the  widowed  Gonntess  of 
Pembroke,  and  must  return  from  theea 
pros])ective  inquiries  to  resume  her 
eventful  history. 

Six  years  of  comparatave  sediuioii 
passed  over  the  head  of  the  young  wi- 
dow, and  served  to develope morerally 
her  ripening  charms.  Her  woonded 
heart  had  ceased  to  bleed,  and,  foiget- 
ful  of  a  vow  made  in  the  first  gush  of 
sorrow,  that  she  would  firom  henceforth 
be  the  bride  of  Christ,  her  heart  opened 
once  more  to  tho  sentiment  of  earthly 
love,  and  she  consented  to  a  private 
marriage  with  Simon  de  MonU<»d« 
Earl  of  Leicester.  This  nobleman  was 
younger  son  to  the  celebrated  De  Mont. 
ford,  who  conducted  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses,  and  wrested  the  pro- 
vince  of  Toulouse  from  Count  nay- 
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mond,  husband  of  Joanna  of  England, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  Al- 
maric,  eldest  son  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
ford,  inherited  his  French  estates,  and 
surrendered  his  claim  on  the  Earldom 
of  Leicester  to  his  younger  brother, 
now  become  husband  to  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  and  brother-in-law  to 
the  King  of  England. 

Eleanora  bore  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
a  large  family  of  promising  sons,  and 
one  gentle  daughter,  destined  to  great 
•sorrows  in  her  after  life.  The  Count- 
ess had  retired,  upon  her  marriage,  to 
her  lord's  princely  castle  of  Kenilworth, 
and  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her 
children,  and  the  exercise  of  hospitality 
during  his  frequent  absences  abroad. 
**  The  providing  of  garments  for  every 
member  of  her  establishment,  attend- 
ing to  her  larder,  buttery,  and  poul- 
try  yard,  entertaining  the  poor,  and 
occasional  guests,  especially  those  of 
the  monastic  orders,  and  her  cor- 
respondence, which  appears  to  have 
been  extensive,  occupied  her  time,  and 
afforded  scope  for  her  energies."  The 
castle  was  favourably  circumstanced ; 
it  was  capacious,  yet  so  strongly  forti- 
fied as  to  be  well  nio;h  impregnable : 
its  banquetting  hall  iJone  was  capable 
of  containing  two  hundred  persons. 

'*  Kenilworth  was  also  privileged  to 
hold  its  own  courts  of  justice.  It  had 
its  assize  of  bread,  beer,  &c.,  to  regulate 
the  prices,  and  weights  and  measures  of 
theso  and  other  provisions ;  its  court- 
baron,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  and 
punishment  of  minor  trespasses,  and  its 
court-leet,  to  judge  more  serious  crimes. 
From  the  sentence  of  this  tribunal  there 
was  no  appeal;  for  a  gallows,  which 
frowned  from  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
stood  ready  to  execute  the  last  sentence 
of  the  law  upon  the  convicted  offender. 
This  last  appendage  is  strongly  charac- 
teristic of  the  period  when  might  was 
so  often  substituted  for  right,  and  when 
a  proud  baron  could,  under  a  show  of 
justice,  take  summary  vengeance  on 
those  who  had  offended  him." 

But  these  pursuits  of  peace  were  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  time  of  excitement 
and  alarm.  Simon  de  Montford  hav- 
ing gained  the  confidence  of  the  barons 
and  people  of  England,  and,  actuated 
by  the  love  of  power,  or  patriotism — 
perhaps  both — made  himself  virtual 
ruler  of  the  kingdom,  and  dictated  to 
King  Ilcnry,  and  his  son  Prince  Ed- 
ward, the  *' Provisions  of  Oxford." 
Hume,  in  his  narrative  of  the  reign  of 


Henry  the  Third,  briefly  expresses  the 
nature  of  these  changes  in  the  English 
Constitution : — 

"  They,"  (the  barons,  headed  by  Si- 
mon de  Montford)  **  ordered  that  three 
sessions  of  parliament  should  be  regu- 
larly held  every  year,  in  the  months  of 
February,  June,  and  October ;  that  a 
new  sheriff  should  be  annually  elected 
by  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  in  each 
county ;  that  the  sheriffs  should  have 
no  power  of  fining  the  barons  who  did 
not  attend  their  courts,  or  the  circuits 
of  the  justiciaries  ;  that  no  heirs  should 
be  committed  to  the  wardship  of  fo- 
reigners, and  no  castles  entrusted  to 
their  custody ;  and  that  no  new  warrens 
or  forests  should  be  created,  nor  the 
revenues  of  any  counties  or  hundreds 
be  let  to  farm.  Such  were  the  regula- 
tions which  the  twentv-four  barons  es- 
tablished at  Oxford,  for  the  redress  of 
public  grievances." 

"  But  the  twenty-four  barons,  not 
content  with  the  usurpation  of  the  royal 
power,  introduced  an  innovation  in  the 
constitution  of  parliament,  which  was  of 
the  utmost  importance.  They  ordained 
that  this  assembly  should  choose  a  com- 
mittee of  twelve  persons,  who  should, 
in  the  intervals  of  the  sessions,  possess 
the  authority  of  the  whole  parliament,  and 
should  attend,  on  a  summons,  the  per- 
son of  the  king  in  all  his  motions.  But 
so  powerful  were  these  barons,  that  this 
regulation  was  also  submitted  to ;  the 
whole  government  was  overthrown,  or 
fixed  on  new  foundations ;  and  the  mo- 
narchv  was  totally  subverted,  without 
its  being  possible  for  the  king  to  strike 
a  single  stroke  in  defence  of  the  consti- 
tution against  the  newly  invented  oli- 
garchy." 

Civil  war  became  inevitable;  and 
soon  ensued.  At  first  si^al  success  at- 
tended the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter. In  the  battle  of  Lewes  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  persons  of  the 
king,  and  of  Prince  Edward ;  but  the 
subsequent  escape  of  the  latter  render, 
ed  these  advantages  nugatory. 

Edward  found  means  to  commani- 
cate  with  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
induced  this  nobleman  to  send  a  horse 
of  extraordinary  fleetness  to  a  certain 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous  near 
Hereford,  where  the  Prince  then  re- 
sided, under  the  vigilant  surveillance 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  Prince, 
while  taking  the  air  on  horseback, 
closely  surrounded  by  the  guards  and 
adherents  of  Simon  de  Montford,  cod- 
tarived  to  engage  tbem  in  ruiming  races 
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of  which  he  was  to  be  the  umpire. 
Having  suffieientlv  blown  their  horses 
he  put  spurs  to  his  own,  and,  eaily 
waving  his  hand  to  the  attendants,  bade 
them  a  courteous  adieu.  Having  ex- 
changed his  steed  for  the  horse  pro- 
vided by  tlie  Earl  of  Gloucester,  he 
soon  distanced  his  pursuers,  and  made 
good  use  of  his  recovered  liberty  by 
summoning  to  his  banner  the  royalist 
troops,  and  marching  to  the  succour 
of  the  king,  and  the  attack  of  Earl 
Leicester's  forces. 

This  nobleman  promptly  prepared 
for  the  inevitable  combat.  lie  sent  for 
immediate  reinforcements  to  his  son, 
the  younger  Simon  de  Montford ;  who, 
on  his  part,  lost  no  time  in  assembling 
a  formidable  army.  Prince  Edward, 
foreseeing  the  importance  of  preventing 
a  junction  between  the  father  and  son, 
intercepted,  by  a  forced  night  march, 
the  contingent  of  the  youn^  De  Mont- 
ford, who  narrowly  escaped  oeing  made 
prisoner  amid  the  slaughter  of  his  dis- 
comfited troops.  The  victorious  Ed- 
ward hastened  to  improve  his  victory 
by  a  decisive  battle  with  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  forces.  The  encounter  of 
the  hostile  armies  is  given  with  great 
animation  by  Mrs.  Green  :— 

*'  Expecting  to  join  his  son's  forces. 
Earl  Simon  marched  from  Hereford, 
across  the  Severn,  towards  Worcester, 
and  staying  two  days  [near  Ramsey,  ar- 
rived on  the  third  at  Evesham.  Scarcely 
had  ho  reached  this  spot  than  the  float- 
ing  of  banners,  approaching  from  the 
north,  gave  token  of  the  arrival  of  troops 
in  the  direction  in  which  those  of  young 
Montford  were  expected.  Considerable 
excitement  prevailed  concerning  the  ad- 
vancing; host,  which  was  not  allayed 
until  Nicholas,  the  barber  of  the  Earl, 
who  blended  some  knowledge  of  heraldry 
with  the  medley  of  medical  and  other 
miscellaneous  learning  which  then  ap- 
pertained to  his  profession,  positively 
declared,  from  the  blazonry  on  the  ban- 
ners, that  they  belonged  to  the  party  of 
young  Simon.  The  Earl,  however,  nad 
still  some  va^e  suspicions  floating  in 
his  mind ;  and  he  oraered  his  barber  to 
mount  the  steeple  of  the  Abbey  of  Eve- 
sham, to  obtam  a  more  commanding 
view  of  the  host.  On  approaching  near- 
er his  enemy.  Prince  Euward,  who  had 
at  first  displayed  the  colours  taken  at 
Konilworth,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
Montfords,  ehanKcd  his  tacticH,  and  the 
royal  hanntT  of  England,  with  those  of 
the  Karl  of  Gloucester  and  Sir  Uoger 
Mortimer,  were  unfurled  to  the  breeze, 
and  filled  the  heart  of  the  worthy  Nicho- 


las with  dismay.  *  We  are  dead  men,' 
he  exclaimed  to  his  lord  as  he  conmu- 
nicated  his  tiding^.  De  Montford  him- 
self was  not  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of 
a  contest  with  such  unequal  forces ;  but 
he  assumed  a  cheerful  air,  and  encou- 
raged his  soldiers  with  confident  expres- 
sions, telling  them  it  was  for  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  the  cause  of  God  and  jni- 
tice,  that  they  were  to  fight.  He  him- 
self led  one  part  of  the  little  host,  and 
his  eldest  son  Henry  the  other ;  and  to 
give  countenance  to  their  cause,  they 
placed  King  Henry  amonfi"  their  ranki. 
As  the  royalist  troops  aavanced,  thdr 
number  and  martial  array  stmek  terror 
into  the  heart  of  the  brave  De  Montford. 
*By  the  arm  of  St.  James,'  he  erisd« 
*they  approach  in  admirable  order; 
thev  have  learned  this  stjfle  from  mt, 
and  not  themselves ' — addmg  monrnfid- 
ly,  *  let  us  commend  our  souls  to  God, 
for  our  bodies  are  theirs.'  Hit  son  Hen- 
ry endeavoured  to  cheer  him,  by  exhort- 
ing him  not  to  despair  so  soon.  '  I  do 
not  despair,  my  son,*  replied  the  Earl ; 
'  but  your  presumption,  and  the  pride  of 
your  brothers,  have  brought  me  to  this 
crisis,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  I  shall 
die  for  the  cause  of  God  and  justice. ' 

*'  The  fight  commenced  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of 
August  (1265);  but  the  daring  valonr 
of  Prince  Edward's  troops,  ana  the  jm- 
sillanimous  conduct  of  the  Welsh  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  army  of  the  Earl,  soon 
showed  how  the  scale  of  conflict  was 
to  turn.  The  earl  and  his  son  perform- 
ed prodigies  of  valour;  they  exerted 
themselves  to  stem  the  torrent  of  dis- 
aster, and  each  led  their  men  to  a  ro« 
ncwed  charge,  in  which  young  Montford, 
bravely  fighting,  fell.  The  news  of  his 
death  was  forthwith  communicated  to 
his  father.  *  By  the  arm  of  St.  James,' 
ho  cried,  vociferating  for  the  last  tins 
his  favourite  oath,  '  then  it  is  time  for 
me  to  die  !*  and,  grasping  his  sword  with 
both  hands,  ho  rushed  upon  his  assailants, 
striking  with  such  rapidity  and  vigonr, 
that  a  witness  of  the  scene  asserted,  thai 
had  he  had  but  eight  followers  liko  hiss- 
self,  he  would  have  changed  the  fortnno 
of  the  day.  Wounded  however,  by  a 
blow  from  behind,  he  was  stmek  Iras 
his  horse,  and  instantly  despatched ;  and 
the  fate  of  the  battb  was  decided."-* 

ii.  p.  139. 

The  battle  of  Evesham  was  a  fktMl 
blow  to  the  house  of  Montford.  Elean- 
ora  had  not  alono  to  lament  the  loss  of 
her  husband  and  her  son  on  the  bloody 
field,  but  to  mourn  the  destinr  of  hi 
surviving  children,  exiles  andsuppli- 
anU  on  the  bounty  of  othezi.    Wnilo 
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reaident  in  Italy>  Simon  and  Guy  de 
Montford^  actuated  by  base  and  vin- 
dictive motives,  were  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  their  cousin,  Henry  of  Grer- 
many$  but  this  dastardly  crime  did 
not  escape  unpunished;  for  the  former^ 
pursued  by  the  execrations  of  all,  died 
miserably  soon  afler ;  and  Guy  had  to 
endure  a  lengthened  imprisonment, 
and  the  horrors  of  Papal  exconununi. 
cation.  He  was,  at  last,  freed  from 
these  penalties  for  his  offence ;  and  be- 
came by  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter  and  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Tuscany, 
the  founder  of  that  house  of  Montford, 
which  afterwards  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  Northern  Italy. 

The  Countess  of  Leicester  died  in 
France  in  comparative  obscurity  and 
great  poverty,  commending  with  her 
last  breath  her  youngest  son  Almaric 
to  the  care  and  clemency  of  her  nephew 
Edward,  then  the  reigning  sovereign 
of  England.  Just  before  her  death 
she  witnessed  the  marriage,  by  proxy, 
of  her  only  daughter  to  Llewellyn 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  the  young 
Eleanora  had  long  been  attached.  The 
Welsh  prince  had  sought  her  hand 
when  her  father  was  all-powerful ;  and, 
faithful  to  love,  he  did  not  desert  her 
in  the  time  of  trouble  and  disaster. 
After  her  mother's  decease,  Eleanora, 
escorted  by  her  brother  Almaric,  sailed 
for  Wales  to  join  Llewellyn,  but  un- 
fortunately the  vessel  was  mtercepted, 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales  found  her- 
self a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  hostile 
English  King. 

Edward  ungenerously  extorted  the 
hardest  conditions  from  Llewellyn,  be- 
fore he  released  his  hold  on  Eleanora. 
The  hapless  Prince  was  required  to 
do  homage,  and  acknowledjse  that  he 
held  his  country  as  a  fief  ot  the  Eng- 
lish Crown ;  to  permit  his  nobles  also 
to  render  fealty  to  Edward ;  and  to 
give  hostages  for  his  future  submission, 
before  he  waa  rewarded  by  the  hand 
of  his  plighted  bride.    These  important 


conditions  being  obtinned,  Edward 
himself  was  present  at  the  wedding, 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  splen- 
dour;  and  Eleanora  and  her  lord  at 
once  retired  from  court,  to  forget  the 
Ignominy  of  this  submission,  and  to 
enjoy  personal  freedom  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  Principality. 

But  their  tranquillity  was  of  short 
continuance.  Eleanora,  having  long 
endeavoured  to  act  the  part  of  media- 
trix in  the  differences  which  sprang  up 
between  her  husband  and  cousin,  per- 
ceived  at  last  that  war  was  inevitable, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  total  subjuga- 
tion of  Wales  would  satisfy  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  politic  Edward.  The  con- 
test proved  fatal  to  the  weaker  power. 
Llewellyn,  fighting  bravely  for  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  perished 
in  the  field  of  battle,  with  two  thousand 
of  his  faithful  followers.  His  gallant 
brother,  David,  headed  the  remnant 
of  his  scattered  army;  but  at  last, 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  foe,  he 
expiated  on  the  scaffold  the  crime  of 
defending  his  native  land ;  and  his 
corse,  like  that  of  a  common  traitor,  was 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  by  order 
of  the  ruthless  King.  In  the  midst  of 
these  troubles,  the  young  wife  of  the 
last  independent  ruler  oi  Wales  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter,  and  passed  away 
from  an  existence  which  had  proved  to 
her  so  full  of  sorrow.  The  motherless 
child  lived,  but  her  life,  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave,  was  spent  in  captivi- 
ty. She  was  watchfully  guarded  by 
Edward  the  First,  and,  at  a  proper 
age,  embraced  a  conventual  life  in  the 
nunnery  of  Lempringham. 

The  fortunes  of  tlus  princess  bring 
us  only  to  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  how  many  lives  of  illus- 
trious maidens  and  matrons  remain 
still  to  be  chronicled  between  that 
period  and  the  closing  days  of  courtly 
and  chivalrous  romance  I  But  enough 
for  one  reading  on  a  subject  which 
wUl  bear  so  well  to  be  reverted  to. 
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RLIMGSDT    IN    SCOTLAND. 
FAKT  II, — CO!VCLUtIO!T. 


CarrlgbAWB,  S^tembir  ML 

When  last  you  had  sight  of  us,  my  dear  Anthonyf  on  our  Iliehland  rambletf  we 
were  gatliLTcd  round  the  Queen'}*  Well,  in  the  pass  of  Glen  Tilt,  drinking  Her 
^lajesty's  liealth  in  bumpers  from  the  royal  fountain.  Wc  now  once  more  put  our. 
selves  in  motion,  and  we  fuund  that  our  route  lay  along  the  same  pathway  with 
Archie  and  hi.s  companion  for  some  miles  further,  where  they  purposed  to  strike  off 
in  another  direction  over  the  hills.  The  old  forester,  for  ho  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  Duke's  men,  became  very  communicative.  He  knew  every  inch  of  ground 
-within  view,  could  tell  the  name  of  cvciy  hill  and  valley,  and  narrate  the  wild  le- 
gen<ls  connected  with  them.  Passing  along  the  bends  of  the  river,  here  and  there 
hidden  by  a  thick  screening  of  plantationn,  we  reache<l  Clachgloss,  or  the  Gray 
Stone — so  Archie  called  it— where  the  valley  of  the  Tilt  may  strictly  be  said  to 
commence.  'J'hc  character  of  the  scenery  suddenly  changes.  Wooded  hills  no 
longer  retire  in  gentle  and  diversified  siop(;s  from  the  river ;  but  on  our  right 
IJeniirloe  reared  its  steep,  grassy  sides  into  the  heavens,  towering  high  above  the 
iieigh))()uring  eminences — meet  home  for  the  eagle,  which  builds  her  eyrie  on  its 
summit ;  down  its  sides,  furrowed  l>v  the  channels  of  many  a  winter  torrent,  the 
wild  ileer  were  browsing,  while  at  the  base  the  kestrel  swooped  upon  her  prey. 
When  we  turned  our  eyes  to  the  opposite  side,  along  the  shingly  and  precipitoui 
sides  of  Craig  Calliuch,  we  saw  the  deer  bounding  up  them  till  at  last  they  stood 
upon  the  broken  line  of  their  summits,  thrown  out  strongly  against  the  sky,  and 
crossing,  with  surprising  rapidity,  from  jtlace  to  ])lace.  {Straight  before  UB,  we 
could  siHt  the  riviT  llowing  down  from  the  mountains  that  closttd  our  view. 
'*  Whist  I"  said  Archie,  stopping  su<hlenly  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  car. 

A  faint  halloo  from  the  distiimn;  came  with  the  wiml  upon  our  cars. 

'*  Ay  !*' ccmtinued  the  old  man,  as  his  eye  brightened  up,  "  the  duke's  0lit» 
sure  enough,  the  <lay.'* 

"And  we  have  a  chance  of  seeing  some  sjiort?"  said  I. 

««  Na,  iia,"  sjiid  he.     **  TIk^  deer  won't  come  this  way,  I'm  thinking." 

"Nor  the  Duke  either,"  added  Absalom,  remembering  Bishop's  valiant  defi- 
ance of  last  evening. 

."Well,"  n»i)lied  Jack,  "ifmylonl  of  Athol  doesn't  choose  to  dispute  tlia 
right  of  passage  with  us,  of  course  there's  an  end  of  the  matter — it  can't  be 
heliH.Ml,  that's  all." 

Archie  was  right — neither  the  deer,  nor  of  course  the  dogs,  or  the  Duke  and 
his  merry  men,  crossed  our  path  on  that  day  ;  and  Hishop  was  obliged  to  solaoa 
his  mighty  soul  with  the  pros])ect  of  a  paltry  wrangle  with  a  ranger  or  two,  and 
perhaps  an  inglorious  compromise,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Absalom  and 
a  half-ci-own.  Lindsay,  meantime,  interrogiited  Archie,  touching  the  possibility 
of  accomplishing  tlic  Journey  without  tlie  license  of  the  duke, 

"  Weel,  yell  no'  find  any  one  to  spccr  at  ye,  I'm  thinking,  the  day,  becanss 
the  rangers  art'  all  awa'  with  the  Dukt;  ay  out,  an'  ycUl  maybe  no  see  a  saul  till  ye 
gang  to  the  bouns  at  the  I»nu*s  o'AIar." 

"  And  tlun,"  said  I,  "we're  out  of  the  Duke  of  Athol's  dominions." 

"On,  ay  !    Whi-n  ance  ye're  fairly  past  the  bouns." 

"  Well,  but  we  may  meet  some  of  the  keepers  or  rangers  at  the  bounds." 

"  Like  eni'Ugh." 

'*  And  what'll  be  the  conseipience?" 

"  Why.  if  y(^  liae  a  ]iass  frau  the  Duke,  yc'll  just  show  it  and  gang  where  ye 
like — nacboilv  will  fash  v»'." 
[l^-"  And  if  we  haven't  ?'' 

Alor  ^^^^  ^^^'"  ^^^^ ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^»^"  ^^  liW\x  for  the  nicht,  that's 
wdi 
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''  Or" — said  I,  whispering  Archie,  and  significantly  touching  my  pocket.  The 
old  fellow  laughed  dryly,  and  replied— 

<'  \Yeel,  I  dinna  ken;  but  if  my  son  Donald  is  on  the  marches  the  day,  I'm 
thinking  ye'U  nae  find  it  an  easy  thing  to  fiether  him  that  gaet.*' 

'*  Then,"  said  Bishop,  **  we  must  only  fling  him  into  the  river,  Archie." 
"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Archie,  '*  but  I'd  rede  ye  tak  him  cannie ;   he's  an  awfu* 
strong  chid,  forebye  a  wee  bit  crankous ;    gin  he  ance  gets  his  hans  on  ye'r 
thrapple,  man,  'twill  aiblins  be  nae  that  easy  to  shake  him  iS" 

"  Uout,  tout  1  ne'er  fash  yoursel'  aboot  that,  man,"  said  Jack,  valorously  ; 
and  he  forthwith  broke  out  in  a  defiant  snatch  of  the  old  ballad  of  *'  The  Diike 
of  Athol;"— 

"  Blair  in  Athol  is  mine,  Jeanie, 
Blair  in  Athol  is  mme  ; 
Bonny  Dunkel  ia  whare  I  dwell, 
And  the  boats  o'  Garry  's  mine.'* 

Archie  did  not  seem  to  relish  much  anything  that  savoured  of  disrespect  to 
the  great  laird  of  **  Blair  in  Athol,"  neither  did  he  desire  on  the  other  hand  to 
take  offence  needlessly  with  those  whom  the  casualties  of  travel  threw  in  his  way ; 
a  disposition  most  excellent,  and  to  be  followed  by  all,  as  well  in  the  journey  of 
the  day  as  in  the  travel  of  life;  and  so  he  shrewdly  availed  himself  of  an  incident 
to  turn  the  conversation.  Griping  Bishop's  arm  suddenly,  and  with  a  compres- 
sion somewhat  maliciously  tight,  I  suspect,  that  made  the  would-be  assailant  of 
the  Duke  to  wince,  he  said — 

"  Look  up  there,  straight  aboon  ye.** 

Jack  looked  up  till  his  eyes  blinked. 

*<  Well,  I^  see  nothing  but  the  sun,  and  even  that  but  badly ;  'tis  too  bright 
for  my  peepers." 

**  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  forester,  chnckling,  "ye  canna  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  "  Weel,  there's  ane  that  my  auld  een  can  see  ower  yon  mountain  that  can 
look  at  the  sun  without  a  blink.  See  how  he  hangs  richt  ower  the  craig,  wi*  his 
wings  spread  out  like  sails ;  ye  might  fancy  he  was  asleep  on  the  air.  Now, 
now,  man,  watch  what  a  swoop  he'll  make." 

At  this  moment,  by  intently  straining  our  eyes,  we  were  able  to  descry  what 
the  keener  and  more  practised  vision  of  Archie  had  already  detected,  a  magnifi- 
cent eagle,  soaring  high  above  the  topmost  peak  of  the  precipitous  mountain ;  he 
was  evidently,  as  Arcnie  said,  preparing  for  a  swoop  upon  his  prey  :— 

**  His  broad,  expanded  wings 
Lay  calm  and  motionless  upon  the  air ; 
As  if  he  floated  there  without  their  aid, 
By  the  sole  act  of  his  unlorded  will, 
That  buoyed  him  proudly  up." 

Thus  he  remained  for  a  moment  after  we  first  caught  sight  of  him,  his  eye, 
doubtless,  exploring  the  cliff  beneath  with  that  wondrous  keenness  which  detects 
the  timid  hares  in  their  forms,  and  the  wild-fowl  in  their  coverts ;  then,  with  a 
sudden  dash,  he  shot  downwards  on  his  victim,  and  was  lost  to  our  sight,  I  in- 
voluntarily repeated  Byron's  fine  lines  in  *'  Marino  Faliero"  :— 

"  Even  as  the  eagle  oTerlooks  his  prey, 
And  for  a  moment  poised  in  middle  air. 
Suspends  the  motion  of  his  mighty  wings, 
Then  swoops  with  his  unerring  b^ — " 

*'  Na,  nal  sir,"  said  Archie,  **  ye're  Wrang  there ;  the  eagle  clutches  wi'  hii 
claws,  and  no'  with  his  beak,  ony  creature  that  he  pounces  upon  $  but  he'll  tear 
a  young  leveret  or  a  grouse  wi'  his  beak,  nae  doubt,  when  aince  he  has  it  in 
his  talons." 

**  But,  Archie,"  said  I,  "  the  words  I  spoke  were  written  by  a  great  poet." 
"  I  dinna  care  gin  they  war  writ  by  Kob  the  Ranter  himsel,"  rephed  the 
forester,  piqued  at  having  his  knowledge  questioned ;  "  I  tell  ye  what  I  hae 
seen  wi'  my  ain  een  mony  a  time  amang  Uie  hill-tops  and  in  tiie  heathw>  atid  ye 
maunna  believe  ony  sic  like  bletherin*. 
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There  was  no  disputing  an  assertion  so  authoritative,  so  we  gave  up  the  pointy 
and  continued  our  jotimcy  agreeing  with  our  adversary  quickly.  Wnen  we  had 
walked  a  few  miles  further  on,  our  old  friend  pointed  out  to  our  observation  a 
little  stream  that  fell  from  the  summit  of  Craig  Callioch,  and  wound  downward 
through  its  grey  rocks. 

"  Do  ye  ken  the  name  o'  that  linn  far  awa  up  the  hills  ?" 

"  No,  I  do'nt ;  how  should  I  ?"  said  I. 

"  NVeel,  they  ca'  it  the  Tudding  Waterfall." 

"  Rather  a  thin  sort  of  aflair  for  a  hungry  stomach,"  remarked  Bishop. 

"  Throth  yc*re  no  wrang  there  ;  I  wad  sooner  fill  my  wame  wi*  brote  op 
so  wans ;  but  I'm  just  gaun  to  toll  ye  how  that  wee  stream  got  the  name  o* 
Pudding ;  gin  ye*d  like  to  hear  a  stoiy  o*  auld  lang  syne  ?" 

AVc  all  expressed  our  desire  to  do  so,  whereupon  Archie  told  us  the  following 
legend,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  do  not  mean  to  vouch,  nor  for  the  correctness 
of  the  names  of  the  characters  who  were  concerned  in  it. 

A  long  time  ago,  but  how  long,  our  chronicler  knew  not, — nor,  indeed,  coald 
he  be  induced  by  us  to  ai)proximate  within  a  century,  or  so,  to  the  time  of  the 
drama,  being  of  opinion,  1  suppose,  that  a  fact  is  a  fact,  no  matter  when  it  took 
place,  and  that  chronology  may  be  most  conveniently  classed  in  two  eras,  the 
past  and  the  present, — along  time  ago,  when  the  powerful  clan  of  the  Gumjns 
were  lords  of  half  the  country  round,  the  chief  of  that  clan  slew  a  neighbonnng 
chieftain,  with  whom  he  had  a  feud ;  for  feuds  in  those  days  were  as  easily  foond 
as  blackberries,  and  quarrels  might  be  had  any  day  in  tne  vear  for  the  fkMur, 
He  that  was  slain  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  an  only  child,  an  infant,  of  the 
name  of  Hugh.  The  widow  treasured  deep  within  her  heart  the  hope  of  Ten- 
geance,  which  the  daily  sight  of  her  son,  recalling,  by  his  features,  the  memory  of 
her  slaughtered  husband,  kept  ever  awid^e.  With  the  first  opening  of  his  intd* 
lecty  he  was  instructed  in  the  deed  that  made  him  fatherless,  and  taught  to  look 
fonii-ard  to  avenging  his  parent  as  a  holy  obligation  cast  upon  him ;  and  so,  with 
his  strength  and  his  stature,  grew  his  hatred  of  the  Cumyns,  and  his  resolntioo 
to  take  the  life  of  him  who  had  slain  his  father.  He  spent  his  days  in  the  woods 
practising  archery,  till  at  length  he  became  a  most  expert  bowman.  None  could 
send  a  shaft  with  so  strong  an  arm,  or  so  true  an  aim,  as  Hugh  Shenigan ;  and 
the  eagle  or  the  red  deer  was  sure  to  fall  beneath  his  arrow,  when  the  one  was 
soaring  too  hi<^h  in  the  air,  or  the  other  fleeing  too  swiflly  on  the  hill,  for  ordi- 
nary woodcratl.  But  it  was  not  the  eagle  or  the  deer  Uiat  kept  Hugh  in  the 
forest,  and  upon  the  mountains,  from  the  dawn  of  the  morning  tul  the  settins  of 
the  sun.  He  was  watching  for  other  prey,  and  at  length  chance  brought  what 
he  sought  within  his  roach.  One  day  he  climbed  up  the  side  of  Beni^oe,  and 
took  his  station  upon  a  spot  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  glen  between  it  and 
the  opposite  range  of  hills.  He  had  ascertained  that  Cumyn  would  return  to 
Blair  by  the  glen  that  evening ;  and  so  it  ha])[>ened,  that  an  hour  or  so  befon 
sun-fall  he  espied  the  chieflain,  with  two  of^his  clan,  wending  onwards  towards 
the  base  of  the  hill.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  they  would  reach  a  point  within 
the  range  of  his  bow.  His  practised  eye  measured  the  distance,  and  his  heart 
throbbed  with  a  fierce,  dark  emotion,  as  he  put  the  shafl  to  the  thong,  and 
drew  it,  with  a  strong  arm,  to  his  ear.  AVith  a  whiz,  the  arrow  sped  from  the 
bow,  and  clefl  the  air  with  the  speed  of  light,  while  a  wild  shout  burst  Oram  the 
lips  of  the  young  archer.  His  anxiety,  it  would  seem,  did  not  suffer  him  to  wait 
till  his  foe  had  come  within  range  of  his  arrow,  for  it  sank  quivering  into  the 
earth  at  the  foot  of  him  for  whoso  heart  it  was  aimed.  The  shout  and  the  shaft 
alike  warned  the  Cumyns  that  danger  was  nigh,  and  not  knowing  br  what 
numbers  thejr  might  be  assailed,  they  plunged  into  tlie  heather  on  the  hiU  nd^ 
and  were  quickly  lost  to  the  sight.  Buttlie  young  man  watched  with  the  keen- 
ness  of  an  eagle,  and  his  sense  seemed  intensifie<l  with  the  terrible  desire  of  tbb. 
geance  that  consumed  him.  At  length,  just  where  the  little  stream  falls  fixMi 
the  crown  of  the  hill,  the  form  of  a  man  became  visible,  standing  out  from  the 
sky,  now  bright  with  the  last  light  of  the  setting  sun.  With  a  strong  efibr^ 
the  young  man  mastered  the  emotion  of  his  heart,  as  the  gambler  becomes  cahnt 
ere  he  throws  the  cast  upon  which  he  has  stakeil  his  all.  The  bow  is  strained 
to  its  utmost,  the  e^-e  ranges  along  the  shaft  from  feather  to  barb,  it  is  shot  ibctli 
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as  if  winged  by  the  very  soul  of  him  who  impelled  it.  One  moment  of  brc»ath- 
less  suspense,  and  iu  the  next  the  chief  of  the  Cumyns  falls  headlong  into  the 
stream,  pierced  through  the  bowels  by  the  deadly  weapon. 

"  That  young  gentleman  drew  a  very  long  bow,"  said  Bishop,  when  Archie 
had  concluded. 

*'  But  not  longer  than  his  historian,"  added  Absalom. 

"  What  may  the  distance  be,  think  you  ?*' 

**  Aweel,  I  suld  think  it  canna  be  mickle  ower  a  quarter  o'  a  mile." 

"  And  I'm  sure  it  can't  be  much  under  double  that." 

'*In  good  old  times  the  long-bow  archers  would  think  nothing  of  shooting  at 
that  distance,"  said  1,  "if  we  can  credit  the  testimony  of  the  old  writers.  In  the 
ballad  of  Robin  Hood  we  learn  that 

"  *  The  father  of  Robia  a  forester  was, 
And  he  shot  in  a  lusty  long-bow 
Two  north-country  miles  and  an  inch  at  a  shot, 
As  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield  does  know.*  " 

*'The  inch  be  d — d,  as  Mr.  Mantilini  said  of  the  halfpenny/'  said  Jack  ;  **I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 
**  Pray,  Mr.  Macbeth,  do  you  certify  the  truth  of  this  story  ?" 
**  Why,  ye  see,  a  man  suld  na  answer  for  onything  but  what  he  kens  o*  his 
ain  knowledge ;  but  if  ye  dinna  believe  it  as  I  tell  the  tale,  ye  can  speer  at 
Maister  Norman  M'Leod,  the  mijiister  at  Glasgow,  that  wrote  a  book  about  all 
the  auld  stories  o'  the  Hielands." 

We  had  reached  a  point  where  the  Taarf  tumbles  down,  in  two  small  streams, 
into  the  waters  of  the  Tilt,  when  our  attention  was  attracted  by  two  piers,  between 
which  it  was  evident  a  bridge  had  been  thrown  across  at  no  very  distant  period. 
Now,  however,  the  traveller  was  forced  to  cross  upon  the  precarious  footing 
which  occasional  stones  in  the  river  afforded  him.  A  few  questions  soon  elicited 
the  explanation.  The  noble  Duke  of  Athol  had  cut  away  the  bridge,  to  prevent 
the  people  from  having  the  free  use  of  a  thoroughfare  through  these  barren  wilds  ! 
With  no  very  complacent  feelings  towards  his  Grace,  we  parted  from  Archie  Mac- 
beth, and  pressed  onward  over  the  difficult  path  that  led  to  the  marshes  of  Bracmar. 
In  the  distance  we  espied  a  tall,  loose-limbed,  and  heavily-made  young  man,  who 
at  once  made  up  to  us,  and  asked  us  if  we  had  got  the  Duke's  permission  to  pass. 
Bishop  immediately  prepared  to  show  fight,  and  I  know  not  what  might  have 
been  the  result,  for  Donald  Macbeth  was  not  the  sort  of  fellow  that  one  could 
dispose  of  without  trouble,  when,  to  our  surprise,  Absalom  stepped  forward,  and 
exhibited  a  written  pass  signed  by  the  Duke.  And  so  we  departed,  shaking  the 
dust  off  our  feet  as  a  testimony  against  this  ungracious  laird.  I  wish,  by  the 
way,  he  could  hear  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  properties  speak  of  him  with 
the  freedom  which  we  did.  He  would  learn  with  what  mixed  feelings  of  disliko 
and  ridicule  his  conduct  in  relation  to  Glen  Tilt  is  regarded,  and  might,  for 
shame  sake,  if  from  no  other  cause,  abandon  the  enforcement  of  a  right  which, 
even  if  it  do  exist,  it  is  so  unworthy  to  insist  on. 

'*  A  halt.  I  cry  a  halt,"  said  Jack  Bishop.  *'  I  feel  somewhat  out  of  wind, 
from  scrambling  over  those  treacherous  shingles,  and  hopping  across  the  quaky 
bogs  of  his  Grace  of  Athol.  I  think  I  could  eat  'a  poor  man'  as  well  as  any 
Scottish  laird  of  them  all.  So  open  your  portable  larder,  Absalom,  and  let  us 
walk  into  the  edibles." 

We  sat  down  upon  the  peat,  and  acquitted  ourselves  like  men ;  then  Bishop, 
rapping  with  his  xnupkles  upon  his  drinking  flask,  to  command  attention,  and 
wavine  his  cup  after  the  fashion  of  a  toastmaster,  said  :-«- 

'*  (^ntlemen — ahem  I  Gentlemen,  as  I  sang  the  last  song,  the  call  is  with 
me.     Lindsay,  I  call  upon  you  for  a  song." 

*'  I  sang  immediately  before  yourself,  and  am,  in  all  fairness,  exempt  till  it 
comes  round  to  my  turn  again." 

**  And  so  it  has.  You  see  Absalom  can't  sing,  inasmuch  as  his  voice  is  as 
ftraight  and  inflexible  as  a  poker,  without  a  shake  or  a  turn  in  it :  he  therefore 
'  stands  mate  by  the  visitation  of  God,'  as  the  lawyers  say  ;  and  Jonathan  is 
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excnsccl  by  reason  of  his  working  un  the  raw  material  for  tiuMe  who  can  sing: 
You  are,  then,  the  next  on  the  list;  so  'leave  off  your  damnable  fiu^s,  and 
begin/  " 

«  Well,  then,  here  *8  an  old  Scotch  ballad,  which  I  dare  be  sworn  none  of  yoa 
have  ever  heard — 

ANNIE   BAM8AT. 


Down  among  the  honnie  hraes^ 
Down  amang  the  sunny  braet, 
WeUl  roam  the  lee-lang  nmmer  dagt^ 
Amang  the  bloomm*  keaihtr. 

**  Will  ye  keep  your  troth  to  me, 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay  ? 

Will  ye  keep  your  troth  to  me. 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay  ? 

Will  ye  keep  your  troth  to  me  ? 

My  ain  true  luve  will  ye  be  ? 

Then  meet  me  at  the  trystin^  tree. 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay.' 


ft 


n. 

"  I  will  keep  my  troth  to  yet 

My  ain  cantie  laddie. 

I  will  keep  my  troth  to  ye. 

My  ain  cantie  laddie. 

I  will  keep  my  troth  to  ye  ; 

Your  ain  true  luve  I  will  be, 

And  meet  ye  at  the  tryst  ing  tree. 

My  ain  cantie  laddie." 

m. 

Wi'  the  blinkin*  o'  the  dawn. 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay, 
Frae  her  maiden  bed  is  gaun. 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay. 
Wi*  the  blinkin*  o*  the  dawn, 
Frae  her  maiden  bed  is  gaun. 
Linking  o*cr  the  j^owany  lawn. 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay. 

rv. 

By  the  lanesome  rowan  tree. 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay, 
Meets  her  true  luve  stowlinlie, 

Tentless  Annie  Ramsay. 
By  the  lanesome  rowan  tree, 
Whar  nae  e'en  the  twa  may  see. 
Meets  her  true  luve  stowlinlie, 

Tentless  Annie  Ramsay. 

V. 

**  Will  ye  gang  wi'  me  awa*. 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay? 
Will  ye  gang  wi*  me  awa', . 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay  ? 
Will  ye  gang  wi*  me  awa*, 
Frae  father,  mither,  freen's  an*  a'. 
Nor  greet  to  lea*  your  hame  ava. 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay?" 
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VI. 

'*  Oh !  wcel  I  lo*e  my  father  dear. 

j\Iy  ain  cantie  laddie ; 
My  mither*s  tears  wad  grieve  mo  sair, 

My  ain  cantie  laddie. 
Though  weel  I  lo'e  my  father  dear, 
Though  mither's  tears  wad  grieve  me  sair. 
To  part  frae  ye  wad  grieve  me  mair. 

My  ain  cantie  laddie." 

Tn. 

He  kissed  the  bonnie  maid  and  then 

Clapt  liis  han*8  thegither. 
He  kissed  the  bonnie  maid  and  then 

Clapt  his  ban's  thegither. 
He  kissed  the  bonnie  maid  and  then 
Frae  broom  an*  bracken,  shaw  and  glen. 
Sprang  half-a-score  o'  staunch  yeomen, 

All  upon  the  heather. 

vin. 

Ane  bare  a  bow,  ane  bare  a  spear. 

An'  in  a  leash  anither 
Held  fast  a  houn*  o*  beauty  rare. 

That  sprang  o'er  fern  and  heather. 
Ane  bare  a  bow,  ane  bare  a  spear, 
Ane  held  a  houn'  o'  beauty  rare, 
Ane  led  a  steed  wi*  housins'  fair. 

That  pranced  upon  the  heather. 

IX. 

**  A  lawlan' laird  frae  Teviot  near. 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay, 
I  sought  thae  hills  to  hunt  the  deer. 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay. 
A  lawlan*  laird  frae  Teviot  near, 
I  souffht  thae  hills  to  hunt  the  deer. 
And  loun'  a  fawn  maist  lovelie  here, 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay." 


X. 

Sail  in  his  arms  he  caught  her  up, 

AVinsome  Annie  Ramsay. 
An*  swang  her  lichtly  to  the  croup, 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay. 
Saft  in  her  arms  he  caught  her  up, 
An*  swang  her  lichtly  to  the  croup. 
Then  sprang  before  her  wi*  a  loup. 

Winsome  Annie  Ramsay. 

XI. 

Her  sire  he  raved,  her  sire  he  sware. 

For  winsome  Annie  Ramsay. 

Her  mither  skirlt  an'  greeted  sair. 

For  winsome  Annie  Ramsay. 

Her  sire  he  raved,  her  sire  he  sware. 

Her  mither  skirlt  an'  greeted  sair. 

But  sire  or  mither  never  mair 

Saw  winsome  Annie  Ramsay. 
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As  we  limped  up  the  stroi-t  of  Castletown  of  Braomar,  soincwliat  foot-sore 
and  weary,  we  espied  a  travelling  earriiige,  which  passed  us  and  daahod  up  to  the 
door  ul'  the  prinL-i[)al  inn. 

«* I'liLMe  goes  the  pruniier,*'  said  I. 

**And  we  m:iy,  thiri'tniv,  expect  short  allowance  and  hard  lying/' growled 
Bishop.  *•  Wtll'  we  sh:iU  ^ct-  no  more  of  him  after  this  day,  unless  we  are  asked 
si^ecially  to  put  up  at  Halmnral ;   so  that's  a  comfort." 

**  I  eahulate  you'll  go  to  Dalmoral  and  get  a  sight  of  the  Queen,"  said  ^Ir. 
Julius  C'as;ir  Snaggs. 

Mr.  Julius  Cu'-sar  Snncr-rs,  who  addressed  this  observation  to  our  party  in  ge- 
neral, as  we  sat  t-liatting  uwv  our  toddy  at  a  comfortable  fire  in  the  traTellers' 
room  oltlic  Invcrcauld  Arms  at  Castletown  Braemar,  was  a  Yankee.  You  saw 
this  at  the  lirst  glance.  You  saw  it  by  the  shape  and  hue  of  his  face,  the  cock 
of  his  hat,  th(>  tic  of  his  lhi>h  neckcloth,  the  elevation  of  his  heels  on  an  adjacent 
chair,  and  th(^  knowing  way  he  pulled  his  cigar.  Now  I  luive  always  found  that 
there  are  no  people  w  ho  arc  in  reality  greater  worshippers  of  aristocracy  or  admir- 
crs  (if  mon.'irchs  than  the  '*  five  and  enlightened  "  natives  of  the  great  transatlantic 
republic,  'i'hat  they  should  be  so  is  neither  condemnable  nor  surprising.  It  is* 
after  all,  but  the  exhibition  of  a  sentiment  common  to  humanity;  the  homage 
which  ordinary  intellects,  by  the  rule  of  our  nature,  are  compelled  to  render  to 
those  abuve  them;  and  elevation  of  rank  is  at  this  day  the  visible  embodiment 
and  representative  of  tlu)>c  superior  endowments  which  originally  created  a  noble 
or  a  sovereign,  by  rai&ing  one  man  above  another  by  the  force  of  his  genius  or 
his  p(»wer.  But  what  one  diKS  regiet  and  censure  is  the  contempt  with  whidi 
many  Americans  atlect  to  look  upon  those  orders,  while  their  acts  at  home  and 
abr()'a<l  contradict  their  assertions.  An  American  at  home  is  as  anxious  to  raise 
himself  from  th(^  mass  by  some  distinctive  title,  as  a  denizen  of  the  oldest  Euro- 
j)ean  slate.  And  though  he  may  not  be  a  duke  or  a  prince,  yet  he  looks  forward 
to  be  a  general,  a  judge,  or  a  president.  And  abroad  he  is  as  solicitous  to  pay 
his  court  to  nobles  and  to  look  upon  sovereigns,  and  as  ready  to  boast  of  havmg 
done  so,  as  the  most  thoroughpaced  respecters  of  the  ancien  regime.  Now  Mr. 
Jidius  Cicsar  Siiaggs  was  just  one  of  these.  While  he  dilated  upon  the  greatness 
of  his  own  nation  with  a  ju>tiliable  pride,  and  talked  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
Georg(;  \Va?hington  as  if  one  had  Ixrcn  his  brother  and  the  other  his  father,  he 
did  not  fail  to  tell  us  of  the  persons  in  Europe  to  whom  he  had  contrived  to  get 
introduoiions,  whose  sole  di.-tinctions  lay  in  their  titles,  and  exhibited  the  auto- 
graphs oflorcis  and  civic  functionaries,  of  which  beseemed  so  sedulous  a  collector 
that  lie  accepted  very  thankfully  the  autograph  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  attached 
to  Al^salom's  ])ass,  wondering  not  a  little  how  lightly  wo  prized  it.  He 
had  come  out  ot  his  way  to  get  a  sight  of  th(}  (^ueen,  and  told  us  with  great  satis- 
faction how  he  had  the  day  helbre  lingered  for  hours  about  the  predncts  of  Bal- 
moral, and  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a  goo<l  stare  at  royalty,  as  the  Queen 
cro>sed  from  her  demesne  to  the  i)rivate  grounds  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  road» 
and  walked  towards  her  on  the  narrow  pathway  till  they  almost  came  in  contact 
AVhcn  ^Ir.  Julius  Ca>sar  Snnggs  learned  that  Lord  John  KusscU  was  actually 
in  the  next  room,  he  became  much  excited  by  the  desire  of  having  an  inter- 
view with  him,  and  consulted  us  as  to  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  Uuit  object 
He  fmally  sent  in  his  card,  stating  that  ho  was  an  American  connected  with 
Cimard's'transatlantie  vessels,  and  dcsire<l  an  inter\'iew;  and  when  we  retired 
for  the  night  we  U'ft  him  anxiously  awaiting  it. 

It' her  most  saered  majesty  Queen  Victoria  had  never  taken  up  her  abode  at 
Balmoral,  a  stroll  from  Braemer  along  the  Dec  side  would  be  about  as  pleasant 
a  nunble  as  heart  could  dt.'sire  u[)on  a  summer  day.  Here  one  sees  the  perfection 
of  Highland  scenery  in  all  its  sublimity  mid  its  boldness,  its  beauty  or  bill  and 
wood  and  water.  The  entire  stretch  of  country  is  densely  woodedy  chiefly  with 
the  dark  ])ine  and  fir,  which  crown  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range,  whde  the 
dill's  at  various  reaches  of  tlu>  road  hang  beetling  above  you.  Fause  a  moment 
now  at  that  break  in  the  plar.tations  by  the  road  side.  What  a  picture  is  spread 
out  for  your  contemplation !  The  broad,  bright,  rapid  river,  flowing  between 
fertile  pastura  fields,  lie.*  beneath  you ;  beyond,  the  ground  undulating  In  forms 
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of  diversified  beauty  is  crowned  with  deep,  rich  woods.  And  there  is  Invereauld 
House,  the  mansion  of  the  Farquharsons,  glittering  white  as  snow,  and  sheltered 
beneath  a  towering  cliff.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  anythinj;  finer  in  con- 
trast or  intrinsic  beauty  than  the  hues  of  the  trees.  Fancy,  my  dear  Anthony, 
one  of  those  days  in  mid- Autumn,  ere  the  balmy  breezes  of  September  have  given 
place  to  the  cold  October  winds  that  riot  rudely  amongst  trees  and  flowers  ;  the 
time  when  the  finger  of  decay  has  given  to  the  seared  leaves  their  brightest  red, 
their  sunniest  orange,  their  deepest  brown,  ere  yet  they  fall  away  for  ever  down 
upon  the  dank  fat  grass :  most  beautiful  in  their  last  hours,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
burning  cheek  and  the  splendour  of  the  prominent  eye  is  most  lovely  and  most 
startling  in  those  who  die  early  beneath  the  cold  yet  gentle  hand  of  physical 
decay. 

The  sun  is  still  warm,  but  the  air  is  tempered  with  a  light  gale  fresh  from  the 
mountain  tops,  and  fra^ant  with  the  odours  of  wild  flowers.  Amid  the  still 
green  branches  of  the  birch,  you  see  here  and  there  a  pendent  spray,  which, 
blighted  earlier  than  its  fellows,  has  turned  to  gold  and  looks  like  laburnum ; 
then  there  is  the  oak  with  its  bright  red  leaf,  the  beech  with  its  burnished 
copper,  and  beneath,  the  mighty  fern- leaf  now  a  beautiful  orange,  and  reminding 
one  of  some  plant  of  tropical  vegetation. 

There  was  no  resisting  the  charms  of  such  a  day  and  such  a  scene,  so  when 
we  had  passed  a  mile  or  so  beyond  the  bridge  that  crossed  the  Dee  near  Inver- 
eauld, we  turned  off  the  roadside  into  a  little  patch  of  short  grass,  and,  sitting 
down,  resigned  ourselves  to  all  the  delectable  influences  which  the  divine  face  of 
nature,  when  decked  in  smiles,  awakens  in  the  heart  of  man. 

*' I  know  not  what  you  Irishmen  may  think  of  our  •  Land  o*  Cakes,' "  said 
Lindsay,  when  we  had  gazed  long  and  silently  upon  the  lovely  scenery  around 
us,  '*  but  we,  Scotchmen,  love  our  native  land  beyond  all  that  the  fair  earth  can 
show  in  other  climes. 

"  '  Fair  flower  the  gowans  in  the  glens, 

The  heather  on  our  mountains  ; 
The  blue-bella  deck  our  wizard  dens, 

And  kiss  our  sparkling  fountains. 
On  knock  an'  knowe,  the  whin  an'  broom, 

And  on  the  braes  the  bracken  ; 
Not  even  Eden's  flowers  in  bloom 

Could  sweeter  blossoms  reckon.' 

Look  around  you  and  say,  is  there  not  more  truth  in  these  lines  than  always  falls 
from  the  lips  of  bard  ?" 

**  Ay,  sir,"  said  Bishop,  '*  like  true  sons,  your  bards  are  ever  most  eloquent  in 
the  praise  of  their  lovely  mother.  I  know  nothing  more  honourable  to  Scotland, 
or  more  conducive  to  her  celebrity,  than  the  true-hearted  homage  with  whi6h  a 
thousand  tongues  have  proclaimed  her  beauties.  Every  stream  and  linn,  every 
glen  and  mountain,  has  become  familiar  to  Europe  in  the  songs  of  her  poets." 

"  I  have  often  felt  this  truth,"  said  I,  "  when  listening  to  the  songs  of  Burns, 
and  Hogg,  and  many  another  bard  of  Scotland.  There  is  a  life  and  vigour 
about  them  which  you  find  nowhere  else.  A  Scotch  song  stirs  your  heart  when 
the  melodies  of  other  nations  fall  coldly  on  your  ear,  and  often  sink  no  deeper." 

•*  I  hope,"  said  Bishop,  **  the  day  may  come  when  some  child  of  our  own 
lovely  land,  with  soul  filled  with  the  power  of  her  beauty,  may  give  a  language 
to  her  thousand  rich  and  tender  melodies,  and  celebrate  her  historic  localities 
and  her  olden  memories  as  they  are  worthy  to  be  celebrated.  Blest  be  the 
memory  of  Bunting.  He  has  left  a  treasury  of  exquisite  melodies,  rescued  by  his 
loving  research  from  the  oblivion  to  which  they  were  fiist  hurrying.  May  some 
worthy  poet  yet  arise  to  discharge  the  pious  duty  of  fixing  them  in  the  hearts  of 
our  people  by  the  spell  of  song." 

*'  Amen,  Jack,"  said  I.  "  Meantime  I  would  gladly  hear  a  Scottish  song  on 
this  Scottish  ground.     So  now,  Lindsay,  we  await  you." 

The  artist  at  once  complied,  and  sang 

"  The  Scotch  blue  bell,  the  Scotch  blue  bell, 
The  dear  blue  bell  for  me  ! 
0 !  I  wad  na  gie  the  Scotch  blue  bell 
For  a'  the  flowers  I  see." 
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'*  Now,  Bishop,"  said  the  artist,  "you  are  doubly  in  my  debt  Ilere  haTe  I 
sung  two  songs  for  your  one." 

''  I  will  repay  you,  and  in  your  own  coin,"  said  Jack,  **  Your  ballad  of 
'  Annie  Ranisay '  brought  to  my  mind  an  old  English  romance  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character.  I'he  old  story  of  lordly  knight  wooing  lowly  maiden^— lo 
listen,  my  masters  all,  to 

EDWTN     THE     TEKLE. 
AHB  AUHTIXHT   BAIXADB. 


Lord  Edwyn  at  noone  through  the  forest  did  ryde 

(The  starres  shyjnmer  pale  on  the  lake), 
And  a  fayre  mayde  alone  on  a  creen  bank  hee  spyed 

(So  deare  pypes  the  mearle  firom  the  brake). 

n. 

''  Fa}Te  mayde,"  said  Lord  Edwyn,  **  my  castle  is  neare 

(The  starres  shymmer  pale  on  the  lake). 
And  I'll  bear  thee  away,  if  thou'lt  be  but  my  deare" 

(So  cleare  pypes  the  mcarlc  from  the  brake). 

Ill, 

Now  his  purse  from  his  girdle  Lord  Edwyn  he  tooke 

(The  starres  shymmer  pale  on  the  lake). 
But  the  younge  maydcn  frowned,  and  her  fayre  head  shee  shooke 

(So  cleare  pypes  the  mcarlc  from  the  brake). 

IV. 

Then  forth  from  his  baldrick  the  Ycrlc  took  his  sworde 

(The  starres  shjTnmer  pale  on  the  lake), 
*'  I  will  love  thee,  I  swear  by  myne  own  knightly  worde 

(So  cleare  p^thjs  the  mearle  from  the  brake). 


n 


V. 


"  Thou  shalt  dwell  in  a  cottage  hard  bye  on  my  lande" 

(The  starres  sh^^mmer  pale  on  the  lake). 
But  the  young  mayue  shee  olushed,  and  shee  held  up  her  handa 

(So  cleare  pypes  the  mearle  from  the  brake). 


VI. 


Lord  Edwyn  he  strayghtway  did  open  his  veste 
(The  starres  sh^-mmer  pale  on  the  lake). 

And  he  shewed  her  a  bryght  golden  cross  on  his  hreaate 
(So  cleare  pypes  the  mearle  from  the  brake). 


vn. 


Fayre  mayde  by  this  cross  on  my  heart  that  doth  rest 
(The  starres  shymmer  pale  on  the  lake), 

I'll  make  thee  my  bryde,  and  I'll  love  thee  the  best 
(So  cleare  pypes  the  mearle  from  the  brake). 


vni. 


The  fiivre  mayde  looked  up  with  a  smyle  on  her  face 
(The  starres  shymmer  pale  on  the  lake). 

And  shee  did  not  say  nay,  though  shee  did  not  say  yes 
(So  cleare  pypes  the  mearle  from  the  brake). 
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XI. 

Then  his  bonnet  he  doffed  till  the  plumes  touched  the  grounde 

(The  starres  shjrmmer  pale  on  the  lake^. 
And  he  raysed  up  the  mayde  on  hb  steed  with  a  boonde 

(So  cleare  pypes  the  mearle  from  the  brake.) 

X. 

And  who  now  so  gay  through  the  forest  doe  ryde 

(The  starres  shymmer  pale  on  the  lake). 
As  Edwyn  the  Yerle  and  Maude  his  fayre  bryde 

(go  cleare  pypes  the  mearle  from  the  brake). 


*'  I  pronounce  that  *  Auntient  Ballade,'  as  you  call  it»"  said  Absalom,  '^  to  be 
a  gross  forgery,  and  no  older  than  yourself.  Jack." 

"  Oh,  spirit  of  Chatterton,  listen  to  him,"  cried  Bishop.  "  Do  you  think 
there  are  no  old  songs  but  those  that  Bishop  Percy  has  collected  ?  And  what  if 
it  be  not  ?  Have  not  I  as  good  a  ri^ht  to  make  an  old  song  as  Mrs.  Wardlaw 
had  to  write  *  Hardyknute,'  or  the  feUows  at  Florence  have  to  make  Etruscan 
vases  of  terra  cotta?" 

'*  To  be  sure  you  have,  Jack,  only  take  care  that  the  fabrications  smack  of  the 
antique.     And  now  for  Balmoral." 

Should  any  one  take  it  into  his  head  that  Balmoral  is  the  most  beautiful  spot 
in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  as  the  tour- books,  in  the  excess  of  loyalty,  fondly  affirm^ 
I  assert  that  he  will  find  he  is  in  error.  Were  one  to  light  upon  it  unexpectedly, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  scenery,  no  doubt  it  would  command  more  admi- 
ration ;  but,  approaching  it  from  Braemar,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  sufiers  con* 
siderably  from  a  comparison  with  Invercauld.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the 
scenery,  on  leaving  the  latter,  becomes  gradually  less  bold  and  imposing ;  and  as 
we  approached  the  royal  grounds  nothing  indicated  the  vicinity  of  the  Sovereign's 
residence.  Truth  compels  me]  to  state,  that  when  we  made  our  pilgrimage  the 
weeds  were  more  luxuriant  on  the  road-side  than  we  had  seen  them  elsewhere, 
nor  were  the  fences  in  as  good  repair  as  we  shall  undertake  to  keep  them  if  her 
Maiesty  hands  over  Balmoral  to  us.  At  length  we  came  to  a  paling  of  larch, 
with  the  bark  on,  which  looked  unostentatious,  but  veiy  tasteful;  this  was  ter- 
minated by  a  neat  plain  gate  of  painted  wood,  beside  which  was  posted  a  printed 
intimation  that  no  one  was  admitted  except  on  business ;  and  there  was  also 
posted  a  policeman  as  stiff  as  a  poker  and  as  surly  as  Cerberus,  who  would  scarcely 
suffer  us  to  poke  our  loyal  noses  over  the  fence  so  as  to  get  a  peep  at  the  mansion 
of  our  own  Queen.  Now  pray,  my  dear  Anthony,  do  not  imagine  a  noble  mass  of 
baronial  buildings  such  as  Windsor,  nor  yet  a  palatial  structure  like  Buckingham 
Palace  or  Hampton  Court.  No  such  thmg.  A  lawn,  whose  distance  from  the 
road  would  not  prevent  any  one  of  tolerably  good  vision  from  recognising  faces  at 
the  house,  slopes  down  to  where  a  long  white  mansion  stands,  neitner  very  hand- 
some nor  the  reverse,  but,  from  the  incongruity  of  its  parts,  evidently  the  work 
of  different  periods,  and  conveying  the  idea  of  a  laird's  dwelling  which  had  out- 
grown its  original  humility  and  forgot  itself  in  its  newly-acquired  greatness,  just 
as  a  greengrocer  in  the  city  might  do  if  he  found  himself  suddenly  invested  with 
the  dignity  and  trappings  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  grounds,  however, 
appeared  to  be  kept  in  the  best  order ;  the  hills  rose  finely  behind,  and  there  was 
an  air  of  peaceful  seclusion  about  the  place  that  was  especially  pleasing.  As  I 
looked  upon  it  I  felt  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  Sovereign  of  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  earth  might  well  find  there  what  she  must  oflen  seek  in  vain  for 
elsewhere  ;  that,  wearied  of  the  toil  and  splendour  of  royalty,  and  the  elaborated 
magnificence  of  her  nobler  palaces,  she  had  sought  out,  with  a  craving  for  repose, 
a  spot  that  realised  the  commonplace  of  life,  a  spot  wherein  she  might  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  our  common  nature  and  the  elegant  tastes  of  her  own  sex  in  which 
she  excels,  where  she  might  forget  she  was  a  Queen  in  the  feeling  that  she  was  a 
woman,  a  wife,  and  a  mother.  That  such  is  the  case  may  well  be  inferred  from 
the  many  anecdotes  which  we  heard,  her  domestic  habits,  her  quiet  walks,  her 
kindness  to  the  poor,  her  interest  in  the  schools,  and  her  unostentatious  demean- 
our.   May  no  evil  influences  ever  close  her  heart  to  those  purer  and  simpler  en- 
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joymunls  uf  llii-.  As  the  priiuo  in  the  Kasteni  tale  withdi-eir  at  stated  periock 
to  conteniphitc  thu  syiiihols  of  his  humble  origin,  mnv  she  at  such  seasons  of  re- 
1  i  i*('iniMU  feel  th:it  t  Iiu  synipathitv^  that  bind  her  to  mankind  arc  holier  and  healthier 
than  th-;  state  that  raises  her  above  them,  and  so  come  forth  Again  to  the  cores 
ami  duties  of  the  St)verei<;n  ^vith  all  the  tender  Hcnsibilitics  of  the  woman. 

**  Well,"  said  Mr.  JuUus  Cajsur  Snaggs,  when  wc  met  in  the  evening  at  the 
fireside  of  the  Invcrcauld  Arms,  '*  you  saw  the  Queen,  I  guess." 

"  No,"  said  1 ;  "  but  we  saw  the  countr}'." 

"Now,  that  was  very  annoying,  I  reckon." 

*'  Not  at  all ;  we  have  seen  her  often." 

"  I)i<l  you  succeed  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  Premier?" 

"  AVell^  I  did ;  but  I  calculate  'tis  not  so  easy  to  see  him  as  Daniel  Webster. 
lie  was  in  a  tarnation  hurry,  and  gave  me  but  a  few  minutes." 

''After  all,  what  more  did  Mr.  Julius  Ca?sar  Snaggs  require  ?  Had  he  not 
seen  Lord  »)ohn,  and  spoken  to  him  ?  and  could  he  not  tell  on  tiie  Broadway 
how  hi>  had  been  clo<«'.led  with  the  British  president,  and  how  he  had  enlight- 
ened him  prelty  considerably  on  all  human  knowledge  in  general*  and  on  trons- 
Allantic  navig.jtion  in  partieular? 


If  one  were,  limited  to  a  single  day's  tour  in  tlic  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
could  have  hiinsi>lf  placed  at  any  start inir-poiiit  he  nnght  prescribe,  I  do  not 
know  of  anv  »lav's  jouiuev  which  could  ailbrd  so  many  varied  exhibitions  of  the 
charaetrri-iiirs  of  Highland  scenery  as  that  which  conduets  the  traveller  from 
(■astlelown  Ib'aeniar,  through  (ilen  Dee,  ti»  the  Inn  at  Aviemore.  Following 
tiie  \vindinj:s  of  the  Drc  westward  from  Castletown,  to  the  Linn  of  Corrymuliie» 
iM'autil'ul  valli'ys  lie  lu'iieath  you,  sprinkled  with  groves  of  birch  and  lime  trees; 
while  ujHiu  the  hills,  from  their  feet  Ut  their  summits,  rise  forests  of  mighty  firs, 
loiikiii;^  in  the  distance  as  dark  as  the  rocks  which  here  and  there  peep  through 
them.  I'loeks  of  blaek-lei'^iied  >he»'j)  were  urrjizing  on  the  green  ])asturcs  through 
wliij'li  the  river  eoih*'!  its  Itzy  len^^th,  now  hi»l  in  groves,  now  gliding  into  sun- 
>\\uw  :  while,  niin'/led  wiih  the  gentle  bleating  of  sheep,  came  the  sounds  of  the 
bi;^j.i|ii'  from  a  hualing  lodgi*  in  the  hills  above.  Pause,  now,  when  you  gain 
the  erntre  of  th"  lofty  brldife  ol*'Corrymulzie,  and  see,  through  the  brcnKS  in  the 
^;M'^ee  and  the  alder  and  the  red-berried  a>h,  the  foam  of  the  stream,  dashing 
iVoin  rejM-h  to  reach.  Alhr  erossing  th*^  Victoria  Hridge,  a  steep,  rugged. 
bridle  mail  Ic^sds  by  Mar  Lodge,  river  the  mountain,  amongst  the  roots  and 
sunups  of  the  tn-is  lliat  once  fonm-d  a  mighty  Ibivst.  A  walkof  twohouni  brought 
n<  upon  (ilenbii,  a  wide,  open  valley,  bounded  by  low-retiring  heath-covered 
\\\\\<.  An.)ther  hour  along  the  stream,  ami  we  are  in  a  perfect  amphitheatre  of 
):iiN,  wild  and  bleak,  out  of  which  are  two  fo  )t-tracks.  one  to  the  nght,  leading 
to  the  sublime  s<»litude  <jf  (Hen  Avon,  the  other,  which  we  pursued,  traversing 
the  base  of  Den  ^luich  Dhui  by  a  steep  and  rugged  ascent.  At  length  wc  de- 
sccml  into  Glen  Dee,  amidst — 

'*  — —  tin*  ;;riz/.ly  clilTs,  which  guard 
Thu  inrant  rills  of  Highland  Dee, 
Wht'iv  hunter's  horn  was  never  heard, 
N«)r  bugle  of  the  forest  bee," 

Wild,  bleak,  and  desolate,  a  black  wall  of  rock,  some  thousand  feet  high,  roee 
right  in  front,  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  topple  down  upon  us.  Our  pathy  if 
such  it  nuiy  be  called,  as  we  wound  between  Hen  Mulch  Dhui  and  Cum  Tool, 
lay  over  high  masses  of  rock,  torn  down  fmm  the  mountain-tops,  which  were  hid 
in  mists  from  our  sight.  1  have  seldom  exi)erienced  a  more  profound  sense  of 
utter  solitude  than  when  tritverslng  this  cold,  gloomy,  silent  region,  into  which 
the  iiun  seemed  unable  to  penetrate  with  light  and  warmth:— 

''  Til-'  nii'iiiti'li'  fi-ll  «*o  >tern  anil  still, 

Ihi'  I in'atlu'f  Nature  ti-.i-meil  awav." 

lilock"*  I  if  ^ieiiite,  n-d  porphyry,  and  green-stone  lay  piled  in  heaps  on  every 
^ide,  a^  if  the  "•jiiiil  ol' heavenly  onler  had  nevt-r  redeemed  it  from  pninolchaM; 
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and  as  you  stood  in  the  midst,  with  the  dark  mountains  closing  you  all  around, 
and  the  smoke — like  mists^  curling  up  along  their  sides,  it  would  be  no  stretch 
of  fancy  to  imagine  yourself  within  the  crater  of  a  huge  volcano. 

''Mark!'*  cried  Bishop,  as  a  flock  of  wild-birds  started  almost  from  beneath 
our  feet. 

"  Ay,"  said  Lindsay,  "  these  are  ptarmigans.  See  their  speckled  plumage,  ashy 
brown  and  black,  resembling  the  rocks  and  lichens,  from  which  one  can  scarce 
distin^ish  them.     In  winter  they'll  be  white  as  the  snow  on  the  mountain  tops." 

''  Like  the  hare  of  these  regions,"  remarked  Absalom,  « that  changes  to  wnite 
in  winter  and  resumes  its  original  colour  in  spring." 

At  length  we  ascend  through  the  narrowing  pass  over  masses  of  rock,  beneath 
and  through  which  the  puny  rills  of  the  Dee  trickle,  and  winding  under  the 
lofty  Cairngorm  mountain,  we  cautiously  scrambled  over  the  pUes  of  rock 
which,  barricading  the  entrance,  are  called  ''  the  walls  of  Dee,"  and  soon  gained 
the  summit,  and  saw  in  the  distance  the  dark  mass  of  what  had  been  once  the 
forest  of  Rothiemurchus.  It  cost  us  yet  many  an  hour  of  toil  through  piles  of 
huge  holders,  and  the  tangled  forest,  till  we  came  suddenly  upon  Loch  an 
Eilan,  a  lovely  placid  lake  embosomed  in  trees,  and  set,  as  it  were,  in  a  cincture 
of  dark  rocks. 

"  Look  at  that  sweet,  green  isle,  with  the  picturesque  rdins  of  the  castle  on 
it,"  said  Absalom.  ''  It  was  one  of  the  fastnesses  of  the  Celtic  Attila,  the  *  wolf 
of  Badenoch.'  Could  stones  speak,  how  many  a  tale  of  blood  and  rapine  would 
these  tell." 

**  Ay,"  said  Lindsay,  "  and  of  love,  too,  I  doubt  not;  for  I  think  a  sweeter 
spot  was  never  seen  for  true  love's  trysting." 

And  so  on,  my  dear  Anthony,  to  the  oasis  in  the  desert^the  solitary  but  most 
excellent  inn  of  Aviemore. 

A  fairer  sight  or  a  more  festive  scene  the  sun  seldom  looked  upon  than  we 
saw  upon  the  morning  when  we  entered  the  capital  of  the  Northern  Highlands. 
It  was  the  first  day  of  the  great  gathering  of  the  northern  clans,  and  all  Inver- 
ness was  agog.  All  the  world  was  out  o'  doors :  every  soutcr  had  left  his  last ; 
every  tailor  had  abandoned  his  goose.  Not  a  lassie  was  to  be  found  resting  her 
tub  on  the  "  clach  na  cudden  "  to  have  a  *'  crack  "  with  her  cronies,  or  to  flirt 
with  her  sweetheart.  The  various  clans  had  entered  the  town,  each  led  by 
its  chieflain,  and  marshalled  by  its  piper  and  standard-bearer.  The  streets 
were  thronged  with  men  and  boys  dressed  in  full  Highland  costume,  each 
in  the  tartan  of  his  own  clan;  the  plume  or  the  eagle's  feather  in  his 
bonnet,  the  bright  claymore  by  his  side,  the  silver-mounted  pistols  in  his 
girdle,  and  the  dirk,  with  its  attendant  knife  and  fork,  each  studded  with 
rich  and  glittering  caimgorums,  or  other  costly  stones;  then  there  was  the 
rich  brooch  confining  the  plaid  to  his  lefl  shoulder,  and  another  on  his  breast, 
and  the  silver-mounted  sporan,  and  the  bright  shoe-buckles.  Here  you  met  a 
piper,  with  his  pennon  streaming  gaily  from  his  instrument;  there  a  young, 
stalwart  fellow,  whose  muscular  legs  and  strong  arms  told  of  one  who  would  be 
a  powerful  competitor  in  flinging  the  stone  or  casting  the  caber ;  and  anon  was 
a  light-limbed  sinewy  laddie,  whose  springy  step  snowed  he  was  cut  out  for 
dancing  between  the  broad-swords,  or  cutting  capers  in  the  highland  fling.  But 
all  these  were  exceeded  by  the  splendour  in  which  the  chieftains  were  arrayed— 
the  richness  of  their  jewels,  the  elegance  of  their  embroidered  coats,  and  their 
proud  and  martial  bearing.  Then  the  ladies  were  all  in  full  dress,  and  the  town 
lassies  in  their  gayest  attire.  The  jewellers'  and  fancy  shops,  of  which  there 
were  a  great  number,  blazed  with  the  richest  ornaments  of  gold  -and  silver— i 
swords  and  dirks  inlaid  with  bright  stones ;  silver  hunting  horns  and  knives,  with 
handles  of  the  fawn's  foot ;  and  great  rams'-head  snufl*- boxes,  mounted  in  silver 
to  no  end. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  my  dear  Anthony,  Donny brook  fair,  in  all  the  glory  of  its 
by-gone  palmy  days,  was  not  to  be  spoken  of  on  the  same  day  as  the  gathering 
of  Inverness,  barring  the  fighting  and  the  flirting,  for  both  of  which  I  shall  ever 
maintain  the  superiority  of  "  de  Brook"  against  all  comers.  All  this  was  most 
delectable  to  our  eyes ;  but* now  came  the  **  amari  aliguid'*  amidst  our  sweets. 
The  town  of  Inverness,  like  all  other  towns  (except  London),  has  its  limits  in 
the  way  of  capacity ;  and  the  numbers  that  had  resorted  to  this  great  muster 
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«t.eincd  ^utiiciunt  to  fill  the  town,  from  the  coal  cellars  to  the  chimney  crocks. 
llotcU  were  not  only  full  inside,  but  resembled  beehives,  with  a  swarm  of  appll- 
rants  1>Lizzin<:r  and  crawling  aliouL  the  enlranco.  The  owners  of  lodging-houses 
were  •^niduaily  condensing  themselves  more  and  more  in  remote  corners,  so  as 
to  receive  new  giicr^ts.  In  this  pcq)lexity  a  bnstlinjr  little  saddler  took  us  under 
his  protoclion,  and  led  us  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  congrutulating  us  upon  ob- 
tainnig  shelter  beneath  the  roof  of  "  a  God-fearing  woman."  This  matter  beinz 
arranged,  we  sallied  forth  to  view  the  games.  AVe  paid  each  his  sliillinff^  and 
entered  an  enclosed  Hcjuare  area  of  considerable  size,   in  front  of  whidi 


an  elevated  plattbrni  for  spectators,  and  at  one  side  wcro  scats  for  the  judgei 
and  those  who  meant  to  take  nart  in  the  contest.  First  came  the  contest  in  throw- 
ing the  heavy  hannner,  for  which  twelve  candidates  competed^  and  two  priiea 
wei*e  awarded.     The  next  trial  of  strength  was  in  Hinging  the  light  hammer; 

»1,1  ,•  .1  .  -f  11*1  1  *"«!  -•-• 


and  la^itly  casting  the  stone.  In  all  these  manly  exercises  the  competition 
excellent,  and  the  whole  scene  full  of  interest.  Then  fnUowcd  jumpmg  keightSf 
at  which  one  little  fifllow  displayed  great  agility,  and  indulged  m  a  strange  sort 
of  hopping  motion,  not  unlike  that  with  whieh  the  Bosjesmans  commence  their 
national  dance.  The  tossing  of  the  caber,  or  tree,  terminateil  the  day's  sport. 
The  parties  gradually  dispersed;  and  you  couM  see  ever  and  anon  a  piper  strut. 
ting  vain^luriously  tlntingh  the  streets,  with  inflated  cheek  and  up-turned  head* 
and  sending  forrh  Irom  his  bagpipes  those  strange  combinations  of  sounds  which 
Highlanders  di^light  in,  and  none  others  in  the  world  can  tolerate.  As  each  of 
these,  followed  by  nnndK}rs  of  his  own  clan,  liX)king  as  proud  as  turkcycocki^ 
passed  by,  they  reminded  me  of  Sir  Alexander  UoswcU's  humorous  lines:— 

"  (,\inu'  tlic  Grants  of  TuIKHih^nim, 
Wi*  tluir  piix'rs  paun  U*f»)rc  Viii ; 
l*ruud  tile  muthors  aru  that  bnrc  Vin, 

Tocdle,  fa,  funi. 

"  Noxt  the  ( I  rants  of  notliiomurclius ; 
Kvury  iiiaii  his  sword  and  dirk  has ; 
KvLTy  niou  as  pruud's  a  Turk  i.<s 

FecdK-dcedlo-dum." 

The  following  morning  we  entered  the  enclosure  assigned  for  the  performances 
of  the  day.  In  the  centre  of  the  area,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  stood  a  raised 
stage  for  the  performers.  The  sight  was  a  gay  one.  The  platform  was  thronged 
with  persons  of  both  sexes,  many  of  high  distinction,  and  amongst  them  the 
various  colours  of  the  dilh-rent  tartans  contrasted  with  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
irpun  the  Judges'  scat  wei*e  several  lairds  whose  magnificent  costume  and  manly 
ibrms  at  once  arrested  attention.  Thei-e,  too,  were  the  pipers  of  the  several  clans 
awaiting  their  turn  to  comi)etc  for  the  prizes.  Amongst  those^  not  as  candidate 
but  as  a  jurlgi*,  was  om*,  a  remarkably  tall  and  venerable  looking  man,  with  grey 
hair,  but  a  tbrin  as  yet  httle  touched  by  the  hand  of  time.  This  was  John 
M*Ken/ic,  the  pi]H.>r  to  the  Karl  of  IUvadall)ane,  and  beside  him  sat  histwosons* 
both  fine  youths  and  splendidly  attire<l.  Tlu^  one  was  pi]>er  to  the  Queen,  the 
other,  a  mere  boy,  filled  the  same  oflicc  t<i  the  l*rince  of  Wales.  ITicy  were 
both  successful  competitors  for  prizes.  And  now«  at  a  signal  from  the  judgeSi 
a  ])ijM'r  mounted  the  stage,  and  having  inflated  his  hig  to  its  utmost  tensioUj  and 
bowed  to  the  auditor}',  he  cominence<i  his  ])erf(tnnanco  with  a  pibroch. 

And  here,  my  dear  Anthonv,  I  am  sadly  at  fault.  One  of  their  own  wiiteTB 
has  well  s<aid,  '*The  bagpipe  is  saen-d  to  Scotland,  and  s|)eaks  a  language  whi^ 
Scotchmen  only  feel."     ilud  1  ever  entertained  a  «lonbt  of  this  truA,  this  daj^ 

tH;rtbrnnince  would  have  ilissipated  it.  1  hope,  then,  that  none  of  your  Uigb- 
and  friends  will  take  amiss  any  observations  wliich  I  shall  make  on  this  inoom- 
prfliensibK'  subjiM't,  but  set  down  aught  that  is  wrong  to  ignorance  or  bad  taste^ 
and  not  to  ill  feeling  or  disrespect.  I'^irst,  then,  the  musician  sent  forth  a  slow, 
monotonous  sueees-iion  of  sounds  ct>mposed  of  some  two  or  three  notes  unccaa- 
iiigly  reiterated.  I  cannot  better  convey  my  idea  of  it  than  by  the  words  of  the 
pihrtKrh  of  Doiiahl  Dim,  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  iu  his  "  MinstreUy  of 
the  Scoliith  Bonkr." 


»( 


Piiili.-iirvachd  hhniiuil  ItliuMli.  pinliniieaehd  Dhonuil; 
Pii>liain-.u-li>i  l)lii.iiiuil  I>hiiidli,  pitiluiin'achd  Dhonuil; 
l'ir}bjiirL>iu:hd  LHnuiuil  Dliuidh,  piobain'iu-hd  Dhwiuil; 
y'w\i  s^iu  brat«ch  air  Ukhm  la^-crlochl'' 
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All  this  time  the  piper  was  in  motion^  pacing  round  the  stage  in  a  movement 
which  was  alternately  a  mince,  an  amble,  and  a  strut.  After  a  time  the  measure 
became  quick,  and  martial,  and  apparently  excited  the  player  and  those  who 
■  understood  the  mysteries  of  bis  music.  And  so  this  contmued  I  know  not  how 
long,  till  upon  a  signal  from  the  judges  intimating  that  they  had  got  enough  of 
it,  I  suppose,  the  performer  ceased,  made  his  bow,  and  retired.  And  thus,  my 
dear  Anthony,  one  after  another,  to  the  number  of,  I  believe,  over  thirty,  did 
these  pipers  pipe  their  various  pibrochs,  with  a  diversity  of  discord  which,  had  I 
been  the  judge,  would  have  perplexed  me  sorely  to  adjudicate  between ;  and  I 
believe  I  should  have  awarded  the  prize  to  him  who  made  least  noise  and  was 
shortest  about  it.  Not  so  with  the  judges :  guided  by  some  inscrutable  High- 
land instinct,  they  made  up  their  minds  and  announced  the  successful  candidates. 
All  honour  to  Scottish  pipers !  May  their  wind  never  fail  and  their  bags  never 
burst ;  but  let  them  keep  their  pibrochs  for  those  who  can  understand  them,  to 
cheer  their  friends  and  to  frighten  their  foes  in  the  day  of  battle.  Had  Orpheus 
gone  for  Eurydice  to  Hades  playing  a  pibroch  upon  a  Scotch  bagpipe,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  he  would  have  succeeded,  and  quickly  too.  I  don't  think  he  would 
have  been  kept  a  moment  waiting.  Fluto  would  have  got  rid  of  him  at  any 
cost. 

And  now  comes  something  more  exciting ;  the  pipes  send  forth  one  of  those 
cheering  strains  which  every  Irishman  can  delignt  in,  for  a  Scotch  reel  or 
strathspey  is  cognate  to  an  Irish  jig.  Two  broad  swords  are  placed  cross-wise, 
and  a  young  Highlander  commences  a  martial  dance,  whose  excellence  consists  in 
stepping  between  the  blades  in  the  progress  of  the  dance  without  touching  them ; 
the  more  complicated  the  dance  and  the  more  rapid  his  movement,  of  course  the 
more  difficult  is  the  performance.  It  was  wonderful  to  witness  the  precision, 
spirit,  and  grace  with  which  many  of  the  young  men  acquitted  themselves. 
Uheers  hailed  each  successful  dancer,  while  some,  in  endeavouring  to  excel, 
touched  the  blade  and  so  forfeited  the  prize.  This,  too,  had  an  end,  and  now 
for  the  Highland  fling.    Away^  go  the  pipes  gaily  :— 

"  O !  Allister  McAllister 
Your  chanter  sets  us  a'  astir, 
Then  to  your  bags  an'  blaw  wi'  birr, 
Well  dance  the  Highland  flmg." 

And  away  go  four  fine  young  fellows  in  as  sprightly  and  excellent  dancing  as  it 
has  ever  been  my  lot  to  witness.  They  footed  it  as  featly  as  ever  did  the  spirits  in 
the  tempest,  and  humoured  the  music  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  Irelana.  Now 
one  **  laps  as  high"  as  the  ** miller  Hab"— 

c'  As  round  about  the  ring  he  wuds, 
And  cracks  his  thumbs  and  shakes  his  duds.** 

Another,  like  Smiddy  Jock  "  welted  the  flure,"  and  as 

"  His  feet  like  hammers  strack  the  ground. 
The  very  moudewarts  were  stunned, 
Nor  kenned  what  it  could  mean.** 

When  the  first  set  were  wearied  out,  they  were  succeeded  by  others,  and  so  the 
day  ended  more  merrily  than  it  had  begun.  The  other  sports  of  the  gathering 
scarcely  deserve  notice,  and  when  we  saw  a  horse  race,  which  Bishop  pronounoea 
to  be  decidedly  ^'  slow,"  we  rambled  up  the  wooded  hill  of  Craig  Phadric,  and 
passing  near  the  fine  mansion  of  Muirton,  Absalom  was  a^eably  surprised  to  find 
an  old  friend  and  fellow-traveller  in  the  East,  in  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Huntley  Gor- 
don Dufi*.  A  hospitable  welcome,  a  good  lunch,  and  half-an-hour's  chat  with  his 
charming  wife  was  the  result  of  this  rencontre. 

<<  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  Highland  gathering  ?"  asked  Lindsay,  as 
we  sat  together  in  the  evening. 

"  Take  it  all  in  all,"  said  I,  "  it  was  a  most  interesting  and  agreeable  specta- 
cle. I  can  well  conceive  how  useful  are  these  annual  meetings.  How  they 
tend  to  cherish  in  the  hardy  Scots  thxk%  national  spirit  which  m&es  them  cling 
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to^etber  when  at  home^  and  meet  aa  brothers  in  the  lands  of  stran^rs.  Natioiu 
ahty  in  a  people  is  what  self-respect  is  in  an  individual.  Each  u  inTaloabWy 
and  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  for  where  either  is  destroyed.  Thank  God  tbe 
miserable  and  dastardly  policy  that  cut  off  the  Irishman's  glib  and  denied  to 
the  Scot  his  philabeg,  no  longer  exists. 

'*  Ay/'  said  Absalom,  "the  one  may  wear  his  coolun  as  long,  and  the  oUier 
his  kilt  as  short  as  he  wilU  but  is  there  yet  not  somewhat  of  the  old  spirit  per- 
vading English  policy  towards  Ireland  ?" 

^'  A  plague  upon  politics/'  cried  Bishop,  '*  come,  push  about  the  bottle/' 


'Twas  the  last  day  we  all  spent  toother.  Absalom  was  summoned  home  on 
business,  and  Bishop  accompanied  him ;  Lindsay  went  his  way  on  his  own  avo- 
cations, and  I  turned  my  steps  towards  Staffa  and  "  the  Blessed  Isle,"  Icolm- 
kill.     Ever  thine,  dear  Anthony, 

Jonathan  Frekb  Slinosbt. 


THE  LATE   REV.  SAMUEL   O'SULLIVAN,   D.D. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  permit  the  pages  of  the  Dublin  Uniyebsitt  Maoasdcc 
again  to  meet  the  eyes  of  our  readers  without  a  record  of  the  removal  from  the 
scene  of  earthly  action  of  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valued  friends.  If  we 
cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  his  memory  in  the  few  lines  in  which  we  note  his 
departure,  we  may  at  least  attempt  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  with  whidi 
we  mourn  his  loss. 

But  a  few  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  hand  of  death  has  taken  bwbj  £rom 
amongst  us  Samuel  O'Sullivan.  On  the  12th  of  August  he  died  at  the  Royal 
Hibernian  School,  in  the  Phcenix  Park,  in  his  sixty-first  year.  For  twenty- 
four  years  he  had  filled  the  office  of  Chaplain  to  that  noble  institution ;  diniitf 
that  period  he  had  been  a  constant  resident  within  ite  walls.  Within  tihooe  wsJu 
where  his  home  had  so  long  been,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  in  the  onoent  and 
quiet  churchyard  of  Chapelizod  all  that  was  mortal  of  him  has  found  its  resting- 
place. 

Underneath  the  chancel  window  of  that  neat,  but  modest  church,  in  that 
quaint  old  burial-ground,  beneath  those  rugged  trees,  and  under  that  mound 
of  fresh  turned  earth,  repose  the  remains  of  no  ordinary  man.  Filling  no 
exalted  position  in  worldly  rank,  mingling  but  little  personally  in  the  contests 
in  which  high  minds  are  wont  to  acquire  fame  and  gather  round  them  foUowen, 
nay,  but  littlo  individualized  in  his  contributions  to  the  general  mass  of  litenUors 
of  his  time,  yet  few  men  have  lefl  behind  them  a  more  distinct  or  a  more  solemn 
impression  of  himself  upon  the  circle  in  which  he  was  known,  a  circle  embracing 
in  Its  limits  a  large  proportion  of  what  is  intellectual  in  Irish  society.  Many  s 
memory,  ay,  and  many  a  heart,  will  go  with  us  when  we  say  that  we  think  we 
see  hiui  still,  his  tidl  and  massive  frame  moving  towards  us  with  a  stride  that 
befitted  its  proportions,  the  hand  extended  in  its  warm  and  friendly  gnu^  the 
countenance  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  joyous  recognition.  He  was  one  whose  imapy 
personal  or  intellectual,  will  not  soon  pass  from  the  memory  of  his  frienck 
There  was  truth  in  the  somewhat  strange  description  of  one  who  knew  lum  wdl 
and  who  thus  expressed  his  sensation  of  his  loss : — ^^  We  miss  him ;  he  wts  a 
reality.  I  have  lost  nearer  and  more  intimate  friends,  but  the  loss  was  not  the 
same.  I  felt  then  as  if  I  missed  a  familiar  tree  from  the  lawn  ;  I  feel  now  ai  if 
the  form  of  one  of  the  mountains  was  gone  from  the  landscape."  The  metaphor 
may  be  a  strange  one,  but  by  those  who  knew  our  departed  fiiendj  its  troth  wiU 
be  felt. 

Wo  do  not,  however,  in  these  few — we  may  term  them  monumental»  lines-^ 
propose  either  to  sketch  his  character  or  to  write  his  history.  A  brief  memoir  of 
some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life,  the  occasion,  perhaps,  demands  d  us. 

Samuel  O'Sullivan  was  born  at  Clonmel,  on  the  13th  ofSeptembeTf  1790, 
He  was  the  elder  and  only  brother  of  the  distinguished  orator  and  dirine  who 
still  survives  to  give  lustre  to  the  name,  and  who,  we  trusty  will  yet  many  yeut 
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be  spared  to  the  Irish  Church  and  nation.  Descended,  as  their  name  imports, 
from  one  of  the  ancient  royal  families  of  Ireland,  their  father  acquired  compe- 
tence and  respectability  in  the  comparatively  humble  occupation  of  a  schooL 
master.  His  eldest  son,  with  his  more  distinguished  brother,  was  able  to  avail 
himself  of  those  helps  which  our  Irish  Univereity  offers  to  youthful  merit.  In 
the  year  1814  he  obtained  a  scholarship  ;  before  it  expired  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  having  been  ordained  by  Dr.  Warburton,  then  Bishop  of  Limerick,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  that  city,  in  the  year  1818.  His  first  employment  in  the 
church  was  in  the  curacy  of  St.  Catherine's,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  to  which  was 
soon  afler  added  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Marshalsea.  In  1 827,  upon  the  removal 
of  Dean  Le  Fanu  to  the  rectory  of  Abington,  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  School  for  soldiers'  children,  and  in  this  office  he  continued 
until  his  death. 

The  office  of  chaplain  to  this  institution,  although  not  one  of  large  emolument, 
was  yet  considered  as  one  of  importance  in  itself,  and  as  leading  almost  surely 
to  high  preferment.  The  institution,  although  founded  originally  in  part  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  still  partially  under  the  controul  of  an  elected  com- 
mittee, IS  principally  supported  by  a  parliamentary  grant.  The  Government 
exercise  a  paramount  influence  in  the  appointment  of  its  officers. 

The  chapel  itself,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  country  residences  both  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary,  used,  during  the  summer  months,  to  be  con- 
stantly attended  by  both  of  these  high  functionaries.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  such  an  appointment  might  fairly  be  considered  as  the  preparation  for  advance- 
ment to  the  higher  Church  dignities,  as  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  his  two  imme- 
diate predecessors.  He  owed  this  appointment  to  the  friendship  of  Mr,  Goulburn. 
He  was  too  unbending  in  his  politics  to  improve  the  opportunities  of  advancement 
that  it  offered,  and  he  died  with  no  other  position  in  the  Irish  Church  than  that 
of  chaplain  to  the  Hibernian  School.  Inadequate,  however,  as  such  a  position 
was  to  his  merits,  it  was  one  in  which  his  life  passed  not  unpleasantly  away.  The 
nature  of  its  duties  was  not  unsuited  to  his  kind  and  tender  disposition.  The  lei- 
sure which  it  afforded  him  lefl  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies ;  while 
the  vicinity  of  his  residence  to  Dublin  enabled  him,  both  in  the  choice  of  his 
acquaintances  and  in  other  respects,  to  gratify  a  refined  and  active  literary  taste. 
If  his  strong  and  well-known  Conservative  politics  made  him  neglected — he  him- 
self never  complained  of  it — by  those  who  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  had  the 
disposal  of  the  patronage  of  the  Irish  Church,  he  had  abundant  compensation  in 
the  friendship  and  intimacy  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  both  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

^'Multisille  bonis 
Flebilis  occidit." 

A  life  so  passed  was  calm  and  uneventful.  In  the  College  Historical  Society 
he  was  distinguished  as  a  speaker,  and  bore  away  from  competitors  who  have  in 
afler  life  reached  high  honours,  the  Medal  which  the  Society  periodically  awarded 
to  the  best  speaker  in  their  debates.  His  sermons  in  his  maturer  years,  although 
powerful  and  elegant  in  composition,  did  not  come  up  to  the  promise  of  eloquence 
that  was  given  by  his  earlier  efforts.  The  merit,  however,  which  chiefly  gave 
him  eminence  in  the  debates  of  the  collegiate  forum  was  one  which  could  scarcely 
be  called  into  action  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  that  of  readiness  in  reply,  and  power 
in  unpremeditated  elocution.  For  the  first,  the  essays  of  the  sacred  teacher  ofler 
no  opportunity.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  a  reliance  on  the  second  afforded 
a  dangerous  facility  to  one  whose  style  of  speaking  must  be  the  didactic,  and  to 
whom  no  amount  of  unpremeditated  power  can  make  up  for  the  want  of  prepa- 
ration. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  with  these  peculiar  powers  he  had  destined 
himself  for  the  profession  of  the  bar.  An  accidental  visit  to  Delgany,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1817,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  late  Rev.  James  Dunn.  The  effect 
of  his  intercourse  with  that  good  and  accomplished  man  determined  him  to  select 
the  Church,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  ordained. 

Before  his  ordination,  he  had  given  to  the  world  the  only  publication  with 
which  his  name  was  ever  avowedly  associated — a  book,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prove,  by  historical  facts,  that  a  special  national  Providence  had  raised  up 
the  power  and  the  constitution  of  England,  by  directing  successive  series  of 
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jevents  in  a  manner  so  sin^lar^  and  often  so  contrary  to  all  human  expectations, 
as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  mere  accidental  occurrences.  This  essay  displayed  a 
philosophic  spirit  of  reflection  far  beyond  the  years  of  tho  writer.  It  attracted 
great  attention  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  When  he  presented  himself  for 
the  usual  examination  previous  to  ordination,  the  Bishop*s  examiner  declined  to 
examine  the  author  of  •'The  Agency  of  Divine  Providence  Exemplified." 

From  the  time  of  his  ordination,  his  literary  eflTorts  were  confined  to  two 
pamphlets  on  the  tithe  question,  and  to  contributions^  generally  on  politicil 
matters,  to  tho  leading  periodicals.  To  Blachoood  he  was,  in  its  earlier  days^ 
a  frequent  contributor.  From  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  this  periodicil 
we  believe  it  enjoyed,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  occasional  papers  supplied 
to  Fraser's  Magazine,  a  monopoly  of  his  exertions.  When  the  projecty  at 
that  time  apparently  a  hopeless  one,  of  starting  an  Irish  periodical  was  formedy 
he  threw  himself  with  all  his  encr>;ies  into  the  effort.  None  but  those  who 
bore  a  part  in  meeting  the  diiricutties  that  surrounded  the  attempt,  can  tell 
how  largely  The  Dublin  University  Magazine  was  indebted  for  surmountiiiff 
them  to  the  experienced  wisdom,  tho  political  knowledge^  and  the  pownfiS 
and  ever-ready  contributions  of  our  lamented  friend.         i 

During  the  twenty  yeai's  of  the  existence  of  the  Dublin  Untvsrsitt  Maoa- 
£iNE,  its  pages  have  been  almost  unintermittingly  enriched  by  his  essays.  No 
man  of  modern  times,  except  his  friend  Southey,  exceeded  him  in  the  yariety 
and  diligence  of  this  species  of  literary  labour.  It  were  to  us  a  labour  of  Ioto 
to  enumerate  the  papers  for  wliich  this  periodical  was  indebted  to  his  genius 
and  indefatigable  industry.  There  is,  aflcr  all,  in  this  species  of  literary  ezertion» 
for  the  fame  and  the  purposes  of  the  individual  writer,  a  squandering  of  inteHeo- 
tual  power.  For  purposes  of  general  usefulness  we  do  not  tlunk  there  is.  The 
same  labour  and  mental  power,  otherwise  ex})ended,  would,  no  doubt,  have 
lefl  behind  him  works  that  would  have  established  a  permanent  reputation,  but 
would  not,  while  he  lived,  have  so  widely  inlluenccd  others  by  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  his  own  mind.* 


•  For  a  just  and  comprehcnsivo  estimate  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  value  of  these 
contributions,  wo  are  indebted  to  the  sketch  in  the  Dailjf  Expreti,  which  is  af- 
terwards referred  to  above : — "  Dr.  O'Suiliran's  writings  were  on  every  varied 
subject  that  .sup^!2:ests  itself  to  a  man  whoso  profession  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  literature.  His  stylo  was  formed  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of 
most  of  the  writers  who  have  of  late  years  addressed  the  public ;  and  it  more  often 
reminds  us  of  Goldsmith  in  its  truth  of  delineation,  or  of  Swift  in  its  perfect  purity 
of  language,  than  of  any  one  m«)dern  author ;  but  his  stylo  was  in  truth  his  own, 
and  unborrowed  from  any  model,  the  direct  and  almost  transparent  medium  in 
which  the  thou*,^hts  of  a  very  contemplative  and  a  very  original  mind  were  hap- 
pily communicated.  Liko  ^outhey's  earlier  and  better  prose  works,  such  as 
*  £»prie]la*s  Letters'  and  his  papers  in  the  Annual  Register,  there  was  in  O'SulIivan's 
writings  a  perpetual  sparkling  of  wit  which  brightened  and  gave  life  and  animation 
to  everything  ho  said.  You  saw  that  the  writer  was  himself  a  man  of  joyoui 
spirit,  and  the  difference  between  him  and  an  ordinary  man  discussine  the  same 
subjects  was  as  tho  differenco  between  such  a  book  as  Fuller's  *  Church  History,' 
alive  and  brilliant  everywhere  with  illustrations,  and  some  ragged  school  compen- 
dium of  barren  facts,  and  names,  and  dates.  In  the  University  Magazine  many  of 
the  papers  on  subjects  of  Irish  history  were  his,  and  we  believe  that  there  is  not 
anywhere  the  same  amount  of  original  and  most  important  information  brought 
together  on  a  subject  which,  had  it  not  been  placed  on  record  within  the  last  few 
years,  must  have  altogether  perished,  as  in  his  account  of  the  Emmetts,  and  Tones, 
and  Shcares  of  1798.  Of  the  passing  events  of  his  own  times— the  struggles  of 
the  Irish  Church,  the  Free  Church  movement  in  Scotland,  and  the  position  of  the 
English  Church  with  reference  to  its  colonies  and  to  America,  the  public  have  had 
no  information  so  valuable  as  that  supplied  by  him  from  time  to  time  in  the  Univer- 

sity  and  in  Blackwood's  Magazines What  one  modest  and  self-denying 

man  can  do  for  the  literature  of  a  nation  was  shown  in  what  O'SuUivan  has  done. 
For  the  last  eighteen  years,  the  Dublin  University  Magazine — to  the  great  honour  of 
its  successive  proprietors,  Mr.  Curry  and  Mr.  M^Glashan — has  held  a  very  high 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  empire.  That  magazine  may  be  almost  described  as 
created  by  Dr.  O'SuUivan.  His  was  tho  first  paper  ever  published  in  the  Maga*m», 
In  the  first  number  of  that  work  he  stated  the  principles  on  which  it  would  be  con- 
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Mr.  O'Sullivan  has,  howeyer  left  behind  him  abundance  of  writings  that  de- 
serve a  more  endmring  shape  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  task  of  selection  and  repubhcation  will  be  per- 
formed by  one  of  all  men  perhaps  best  qualified  for  the  task. 

Of  his  early  college  life  but  few  remmiscences  have  reached  us.  He  passed 
through  college  at  a  time  of  unusual  brilliancy,  and  among  his  contemporaries 
he  bore  the  highest  reputation.  From  a  paper  on  his  death,  which  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Dublin  Daily  Express,  and  which  is,  we  believe,  truly  attri- 
buted to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  contemporaries,  we  venture  to 
extract  the  testimony  that  is  borne  to  his  early  powers,  by  one  who  was  a  com- 
petent judge  :— 

**  In  the  days  when  Dr.  O'Sullivan  was  in  College,  the  Historical  Society,  an  in- 
stitution in  which  the  students  of  College  prepared  themselves  for  professional  life, 
attracted  every  man  of  promise  ;  and  in  an  assembly  of  men,  many  of  whom  were,  in 
after  life,  greatly  distinguished,  how  many  of  them  are  now  gone  ! — Wolfe,  Tay- 
lor, Graves,  Dickenson,  Hamilton  ! — the  most  eloquent  man,  the  man  of  all  others 
most  highly  accomplished,  the  person  of  all  others  most  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
our  greatest  orators  and  our  truest  poets  ;  the  person  in  whose  mind  every  most 
beautiful  thought,  from  whatever  source  derived,  as  if  in  him  it  found  something 
kindred,  blossomed  into  yet  more  beauty, — was  the  elder  O'Sullivan.  We  well  re- 
member the  admiration  with  which  he  used  to  repeat  passages  from  the  great  poets  ; 
and  long  before  Wordsworth  and  Colerido;e  were  known  to  the  world  of  readers, 
O'Sullivan,  with  the  prophetic  instincts  of  just  taste,  had  already  classed  them  with 
Milton,  and  the  mighty  minds  of  all  time.  Never  was  there  a  man  with  more  true 
feeling  of  all  that  was  good.     With  him  Beauty  and  Truth  were  one." 

Amid  the  brilliant  phalanx  of  his  youthful  associates  thus  was  he  estimated. 
He  was,  however,  a  young  man  of  few  friends.  One  of  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ances was  Charles  Wolfe.  The  exquisite  lines  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore 
were  suggested  by  O'Sullivan  reading  to  him  the  description  in  the  Annttal 
Register  of  the  retreat  from  Corunna.  Immediately  afterwards  the  two  friends 
went  out  to  wander  in  the  fields.  During  their  ramble  Wolfe  was  silent  an4 
moody.  On  their  return  to  their  college  chambers  he  repeated  the  first  and 
last  stanzas  of  the  ode  that  has  made  his  name  immortal. 

Among  the  most  striking  incidents  of  his  college  life  was  his  active  and  ener- 
getic support  of  Mr.,  now  Lord  Plunket,  at  the  fiercely-contested  college  election 
m  1818.  Difference  of  politics  separated  the  object  of  his  generous  and  enthu- 
siastic support  from  many  of  the  friends  who  then  placed  him  in  the  position  of 
representing  the  Universitjr.  Of  this  estrangement  Mr,  O'Sullivan  never  spoke 
but  to  his  most  intimate  fnends,  and  no  expressions  of  bitterness  ever  passed  his 
lips.  It  was  a  singular  return  of  early  recollections,  that  the  last  time  he  ever 
slept  from  under  his  own  roof,  his  sleeping  apartment  in  the  mansion  in  Stephen's- 
green,  now  occupied  by  the  Dublin  University  Club,  had  beei;  for  many  years 
the  bed-chamber  of  Lord  Plunket.  How  many  memories  of  youthful  hopes,  and 
early  enthusiasm,  and  vanished  dreams,  and  broken  speculations  must  the  coin- 
cidence have  called  up ! 

Of  the  speeches  which  won  for  him  so  high  a  reputation  in  the  arena  of  youth- 
ful competition,  we  cannot  ascertain  that  any  fragments  have  been  preserved. 
One,  and  but  one,  we  have  heard  described  by  a  witness  to  its  effects.  The 
question  for  discussion,  whether  the  sensibility  of  genius  was  an  advantage  to  its 
possessors.  Of  all  men  living,  Anster  was  selected  as  the  advocate  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  phlegmatic  I     O'Sullivan  replied  to  him ;  he  compared  the  ar- 

dncted,  and  honestly  and  independently  has  it  since  supported  those  principles. 
Of  O'Sullivan  himself,  and  of  the  articles  which  he  contributed,  our  recollection  is 
more  distinct  of  those  connected  with  literature  than  of  his  political  articles  ;  and 
in  those  we  believe  that  there  is  scarcely  one  writer  of  eminence  or  one  topic  of 
paramount  interest  that  has  not  been  illustrated  by  him ;  and  through  all  his 
writings  there  is  a  prevailing  spirit  of  truth  of  purpose,  sure  always  to  correct  the 
effect  of  any  errors  into  which  he  may  have  accidentally  fallen.  Of  the  works  of 
such  a  man,  no  one  can  be  a  student  without  being  in  every  respect  the  better 
for  it." 
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?;u men ts  of  those  who  inauitnincd  the  opposite  opinion  to  the  reasoning  of  Sir 
^ukc  Scani]),  in  the  play,  who  insisted  on  the  su{>enority  of  his  cork  Icjcr  over  tbote 
of  ilesh  and  blood,  upon  the  very  ])lau8ible  ground  that  when  pincheUt  it  felt  no 
pain.  In  n  passage,  the  ('fTect  of  whieh  is  still  rcinc*mberc<l  as  electrical  by  those 
who  heard  it,  he  claimed  his  j^ifted  friend  as  the  ally  of  his  cause»  as  having  in- 
scribed upon  the  journals  of  the  Society  the  testimony  of  his  irenius  against  the 
posiiinn  which  he  was  that  nii^ht  unnaturally  supporting,  in  allusion  to  n  beaiu 
tiful  ode  to  Fancy,  to  which  tlie  Society  hail  awanlcd  a  Medal,  and  thus  con. 
clude<l  a  ^lowinjr  description  of  the  joys  by  which  genius  compensates  to  its 
possessor  fur  the  sorrows  it  inflicts.  "  Yes,  Sir,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  he  can 
find  a  joy  in  the  wilderness,  and  his  muse  is  the  bird  that  brings  him  food  from 
heaven." 

In  less  correct  taste  was  a  writtc^i  oration  on  the  early  death  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Societv.  We  extract  two  sentences  from  the 
concluding  passage : — 

"  Oh,  ye  who  exult  in  the  deliverance  of  youthful  simplicitj,  twine  vear  wreaths, 
and  weave  your  garlands — go  forth  to  the  sound  of  tho  pipe  and  the  tabor,  and  plaee 
your  choicest  chapletR  on  his  grave Shoula  tho  glare  of  ambition  dis- 
tract mc,  I  will  visit  that  grave  ;  should  evil  thoughts  molest  me,  I  will  visit  that 
grave  ;  for  impure  spirits  outer  not  on  holy  ground,  and  the  cjpross-tree  will  pro- 
tect me  from  their  fascinations." 


To  the  University  he  bore  to  his  dving  hour  an  afTeotionate  and  filial 
gard.  A  few  yt^ars  before  his  death  the  Xlniversity  conferred  on  him  gnftuitoiisly 
the  degn'e  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  His  friendship  for  his  tutor  Dr.  WaUf  tos 
present  Vice- Provost,  ctmtinued  uninterrupted  to  tho  end. 

For  the  la!<t  year  of  his  life  a  gradiml  breaking  up  of  his  constitution  had  pre- 
pared all  his  friends  for  his  removal.  His  death  could  not«  therefore,  be  called 
sudden.  Its  immediate  cause  was,  however,  rapid.  The  bursting  ojf  an  inta^ 
iial  blood-vessel  soon  drained  the  life-blood  even  of  his  powerful  munOf  and  a 
few  hours  were  suflicient  to  still  the  pulse  of  his  wann  and  generous  heart.  A 
wife  and  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  mourn  his  irreparable  loss. 

Inadeuuate,  indeed,  has  been  our  attempt  to  pourtray  the  character  of  the 
man  we  have  lost.  In  the  recollection  of  the  trutlifulncss  of  his  disposition^  tha 
unailected  gaiety  of  his  temjxT,  his  kindliness  and  generosity  of  heart— in  thookhti 
of  these,  memories  arise  that  prevent  us  from  doing  justice  to  those  qualitiea 
that  from  the  public  would,  perhaps,  most  challenge  admiration.  To  criticin 
his  character  we  do  not  pretend.  These  lines  arc  intended  as  a  faint  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  who,  we  believe,  would  have  desired  for  himself  no  otte 
epitaph  than  that  which  would  simply  tcU  that  he  humbly  died  in  theChristianli 
hope:— 

Ob,  truo  of  heart,  of  spirit  gay, 

Thy  faults,  when  not  already  gone 
From  memory,  prolong  their  stay 
For  charity's  sweet  sake  alone. 

Such  solace  fnid  we  for  our  loss ; 

And  what  beyond  this  thought  we  crave, 
Comes  in  the  promise  from  the  cross, 

Shining  upon  thy  peaceful  grave. 
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The  Salmon  and  Sea  Fisheries, 


[Not. 


own  ricmands  at  home,  but  also  to  con- 
tribute larnrely  to  the  supply  of  Eug- 
land  with  that  much-cstcuuied  fi^sh. 

But  if  this  timely  attention  be  not 
aflbrded,  our  salmon  fisheries  will 
decline  and  dwindle  awav,  as  those 
of  Enghmd  have  already  disappeai'cd, 
and  a  long-chcrishcd  and  iinporUmt 
resource  of  this  country  will  de[)art 
from  amon<;st  us.  To  avert  this  na- 
tional misfortune,  for  such  it  may 
fairlv  be  considered,  a  I  Jill  to  con- 
solidat(i  and  amend  the  laws  ri'lat- 
inj;  to  the  Irish  lishenes  was  brought 
in  last  Session  to  tin*  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  member  for  Donegal  coun- 
ty (Mr.  ConoUy),  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  a  general  cxaminati<m  of 
that  meiUf<ure,  and  the  amendmtaits  of 
the  law  which  it  proposes,  and  essay  as 
much  as  in  us  lies  to  awaken  attention 
to  a  matter  com])arntiveIy  of  nmch  im- 
portance. 

In  the  year  1842  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  by  the  then  CJo- 
"wrnment,  and  was  siK'edily  passt^d 
into  a  law,  without  <lue  notice  or  con- 
sideration, and  without  that  calm  and 
caretnl  examination  which  so  intricate 
a  snbject  manifestly  required.  A  very 
diilercnt  course  has  been  {uirsued  on 
the  present  occasion.  AtW  much  dis- 
cussion an<l  investigation  of  the  snbject 
out  of  <loors,  Mr.  Conolly  prodnce<I 
his  Bill  in  the  Ibmse  of  (.-ommons  on 
the 'Jnd  of  June  last,  wh(»n  it  ])assed 
the.  first  readiiiL^.  It  has  been  printi.*d 
by  ordiT  of  the  IIoiisi',  and  has  been 
circulated  very  generallv  throu<2hout 
In^land,  with  a  view  to  a  I'ldl  consider- 
ation of  its  pn>visions  previous  to  next 
Session.  This  lK?spiraks  a  fair  and 
honourable  course,  and  shows  withal 
confidence  in  a  goo<l  cause.  The  conn- 
try  is  thus,  as  it  were,  invited  to  oiler 
objet'tion.s  to  a  nu'asun<!  which  is  be- 
lie vi-d  by  the  jn'omoters  to  be  sound 
in  princii>le,  an<l  calculated  to  n'store 
the  salmon  (ish<*ri«'s  i^  their  former 
pn)S])erons  condition. 

Had  this  course  been  ado])ted  with 
rvleivnrc  Ut  the  Fishery  Act  of  1H4'2, 
the  country  would  not  nave  had  to  de- 
pli)re  the  prostnition  and  ruin  of  those 
iisheries.  'J'he  eiTors  eontained  in 
that  measure  were  so  palpable,  that 
had  sullieieut  tiim*  IiOimi  "jfiven,  th»'y 
wouhl  have  explo<li<l  sponlaneously. 
The  exauiinati<»ii  «»f  a  few  of  those 
ciTors  will  be  aneillary  to  our  present 
])urposc. 

Firbt.    It  was  maintained  (niv\  the 


enactments  quickly  followed),  that  by 
extending  the  means  of  capturing 
salmon,  an  increased  aggregate  suppljr 
would  be  obtained. 

Secondly.  It  was  propounded  that 
the  ancient  mode,  which  ha&l  existed 
for  ages,  of  capturing  salmon  by  fixed 
engines  in  rivers,  was  a  monopoly,  and 
was  prejudiciid  to  the  fisheries  at  uu^c ; 
and  the  remedy  proposed  was  the  le- 
galization of  a  new  monopoly  by  fix- 
tures in  the  sea  and  tideway,  and  thus 
the  last  state  of  mouo{)oly  was  made 
worse  than  the  first. 

This  leads  us  into  a  short  digression 
concerning  the  history  of  the  ancient 
charter  and  patent  weirs  of  this  king, 
dom.  This  branch  of  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed with  great  ability  and  research  in 
a  work  recently  publisncd  by  Mr.  Hcr- 
l)ert  Francis  llore,  whose  Inquiry  re- 
specrting  the  legislation  and  control  of 
the  salmon  fisheries,  and  into  the  subject 
of  the  fisheries  generally,  has  thrown 
so  much  light  upon  the  subject.  The 
unfortunate  state  of  our  salmon  fisheries 
seems  to  have  induce<l  Mr.  Horc  to 
take  up  the  consi<lcration  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  he  has  done  with  great 
ability,  and  with  the  utmost  impartial- 
ity,  being,  as  he  informs  us,  in  no  way 
connected  with  fisheries.  No  doubt, 
at  a  remote  ])eriod,  a  necessity  arose 
for  a  fixed  mode  of  capturing  salmon 
in  our  rivers  for  the  supply  of  markets, 
or  the  ordiiiar}-  requirements  of  the 
a;re  ;  and  the  imagination  must  be 
vivid,  which  can  conjecture  a  time 
when  the  rude  angling  tackle  of  oar 
ancestors  was  regarded  as  a  means 
ade(piate  to  the  supply  of  the  public 
wants.  We  learn  from  undoubted  re- 
cords, that  at  a  very  early  period 
of  civilisation,  purpresturcs,  or  wein^ 
were  usimI  in  this  country  for  the  cap- 
ture of  salmon,  and  were,  for  many 
centuries,  subjectcMl  to  legislative  con- 
trol ;  hence  the  origin  and  the  title  of 
th(^  salmon  weirs  or  great  salmon  fish- 
eries of  this  kinploin ;  thev  existed 
certainly  at  the  time  when  tne  Danes 
held  swav  in  Ireland,  and  were  subse* 
(pieiitly  confirmiHl  or  granted  by  the 
(Irown,  by  charter  or  patent  to  cor- 
])oratioi]s  or  others,  who  hail  acquired 
trrritorial  rights.  In  this  manner 
rights  of  several  fisher^'  were  founded, 
and  a  largi;  proportion  of  tliose  fishenet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  monastic  institn- 
tions,  or  were  annexc<l  to  abbeys  and 
other  religions  houses.  The  wein  of 
Lismore,  of  Gill  Abbey,   and  many 
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others,  were  amongst  the  ancient  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church.  The  Abbots  of 
Mellifont  possessed  three  weirs  upon  the 
Boyne,  and  upon  a  writ  o^Monstrans  de 
droit,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  their 
title  was  held  good.  St.  Mary's  Abbey 
at  Dublin  enjoyed  a  special  grant  of 
fishery  in  the  waters  of  tne  AvonLiffey ; 
and  in  the  year  1220  the  lordly  Prior 
of  Kilmainham  had  to  submit  to  an 
inquiry  respecting  his  title  to  the  struc- 
ture which  forms  the  present  Island- 
bridge  weir.  At  Limcnck,  in  the  re- 
cent trials  respecting  the  title  of  the 
fishery,  and  great  lax-weir,  now  the 
property  of  the  Limerick  Corpora- 
tion, the  title  was  deduced  from  a 
charter  granted  by  King  John,  in  the 
year  1202,  to  William  de  Bradosa, 
These,  not  to  mention  numerous  other 
instances,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
carry  back  the  title  of  those  obnox- 
ious purprcstures,  at  all  events,  into  a 
pretty  remote  antiquity. 

But  it  was  objected  in  1842,  that 
these  charter  weirs  and  ancient  fishe- 
ries, being  situated  in  the  tideway, 
were  prohibited  by  Masna  Charta,  or 
were  illegal  at  common  law.  We  can- 
not admit  either  of  these  propositions. 
TheKidel  prohibited  by  Magna  Charta 
was  an  *'open  wear,"  and  was  evi- 
dently an  engine  of  a  transitory  nature, 
used  as  a  fixture  in  the  tidal  parts  of 
large  rivers  (as  instanced  in  the  Thames 
and  Med  way),  which  caused  a  manifest 
obstruction  to  navigation ;  but  the 
patent  or  charter  weirs  in  Ireland, 
which  are  solid  structures,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  situated  at  the  very  top 
of  the  tideway.  Great  jealousy  was 
always  entertained  with  respect  to  ob- 
structions in  the  tidal  parts  of  rivers, 
where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  but  the 
position  of  those  ancient  weirs  was  very 
carefully  chosen,  since  we  find,  in  al- 
most every  case,  they  are  constructed 
in  situations  where  obstruction  to  the 
navigation  of  the  sea  or  tideway  could 
not  by  possibility  occur ;  we  might 
instance  the  Lismore  salmon-weir,  now 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, which  is  situated  at  least  two 
miles  above  the  tideway :  the  great 
salmon-fishery  at  Ballyshannon  is 
formed  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  at  the  up- 
per extremity  of  the  tideway,  where 
nature  herself  prohibited  navigation; 
and  we  believe  all  the  salmon-weirs, 
extending  across  rivers,  were  con- 
structed above,  or  near  the  extremity 
of,  the  tideway,  and  were  founded  on 


fords  or  ledges  of  rocks,  which  were 
themselves  barriers  to  navigation.  We 
have  had  opportunities,  casually,  to  ob- 
serve, that  so  nicely  was  this  question, 
as  regards  the  tideway,  adjusted  at  the 
original  formation  of  some  of  these 
weirs,  that  the  spring- tide  will  reach 
within  an  inch  of  the  sill  of  the  sluices 
which  is  imbedded  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  no  tide  that  has  ever  been  ob- 
served has  surpassed  that  inch.  It 
would  appear  that  this  critical  con- 
struction, and  the  selection  of  the  site 
above  the  tideway  for  these  permanent 
and  solid  obstructions,  were  adopted 
at  a  remote  period  to  accommodate 
the  original  structure  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  common  law  ;  be  tnis  as 
it  may,  no  question  can  arise  that 
those  weirs  and  salmon-fisheries  can 
deduce  a  title  more  ancient  in  its  ori- 
gin and  unbroken  in  possession,  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  species  of  property 
m  the  kingdom. 

A  few  ancient  stake  or  head-weirs, 
in  localities  carefully  selected  (where 
no  injury  or  obstruction  to  navigation 
could  occur),  also  formed  a  species  of 
fixed  property  in  fisheries.  The  origin 
of  these,  also,  is  carried  back  to  a  very 
remote  period ;  it  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  the  original  purpose  of  the  Act  of 
1842  to  legislate  for  those  stake-weirs, 
and  those  only.  The  clause  recites  that 
doubts  existed  with  regard  to  the  lega- 
lity of  stake- weirs,  and  then  proceeds 
to  legalize  them.  These  old  weirs  also 
were  frequently  appurtenant  to  reli- 
gious houses,  and  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  solid  weirs  in 
places  where  the  latter  could  not  have 
been  constructed ;  and  their  number 
being  very  limited,  they  were  not  re- 
garded either  as  an  injury  to  naviga- 
tion or  to  the  public  fishery.  They  were 
frequently  annexed  to  monastenes  and 
abbeys — that  of  Dunbrody  for  instance, 
—and  had  acquired  from  time  and 
length  of  possession  that  sanction  and 
permanency  which  is  the  foundation 
and  security  of  all  property. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  branch  of 
our  law  more  intricate  than  that  which 
relates  to  salmon  fisheries :  the  inter- 
mixture  of  public  with  private  rights 
raises  some  of  the  nicest  questions 
known  to  our  jurisprudence.  Many 
of  these  difficulties  were  adequately 
met  by  the  old  Irish  Fishery  Acts  (re- 
pealed in  1842),  and  a  legal  chaos  has 
resulted  from  the  change.  Abstract 
legal  questions,  such  as  the  point  at 
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"which  fresh-water  riverfl  or  streams 
sliould  be  deemed  navigable,  or  were 
public  highwavs  (haut  streams  leRoy)-^ 
seemed  but  ill  suited  to  a  country^  one 
of  whose  chief  resources  at  the  present 
day  is  its  water-power.  The  old  Irish 
Fishery  Acts  legislated  for  and  recog- 
nised the  title  to  weirs  held  by  patent 
or  charter,  or  of  which  there  had  been 
an  uninterrupted  possession  of  thirty- 
one  years  ;  and  the  limits  and  bounds 
of  salmon  fisheries  were  likewise  regu- 
lated by  the  same  period  of  prescrip- 
tion or  enjoyment;  but  those  acts  being 
repealed,  the  titles  are  all  at  sea,  and 
every  fishinfr-weir  and  mill-weir  in  the 
kingdom  might  be  objected  to  as  an  ob- 
struction to  navigation.  It  might,  by 
the  way,  be  computed  that  the  propor- 
tion of  solid  fishmg- weirs  to  mul- weirs 
in  Ireland  is  about  tl^  one  to  fifly ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  for  one  fishing- weir  we 
have,  in  many  rivers,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
mill-wcirs.  Those  who  soaght  to  un- 
settle the  one  forgot  that  they  should 
prostrate  the  other  also.  It  would 
answer  indeed  little  purpose,  or  rather 
no  purpose  whatever,  to  upset  the  title 
to  an  ancient  fishing-weir,  without  also 
prostrating  and  removing  every  mill- 
weir  in  the  same  river. 

Now  it  is  with  reference  to  property 
ill  fisheries,  circumstanced  as  we  have 
above  described,  and  in  antagonism  to 
its  acknowledged  rights  and  admitted 
stability,  that  the  legislation  of  184*2 
was  directed.  Those  ancient  weirs  and 
fisheries,  founded  with  care  by  our  an- 
cestors, handed  down  to  us  through 
corporations  or  monastic  institutions, 
venerated  and  respected  amidst  every 
political  change, — it  was,  we  say,  with 
reference  to  this  species  of  prof>erty 
that  the  discovery  was  made  in  the  year 
1842  that  those  fisheries  were  mono- 
polies; that  such  obstructions  were 
illegal;  that  they  interfered  with  the 
rights  of  the  subject ; — and  not,  that 
they  had  increased,  were  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished, — but 
simply  that  they  were  nuisances  of 
some  300  or  500  years'  duration,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

But  how  was  this  to  be  done?  Time 
had  sanctioned  them ;  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment had  recognised  them ;  the  expe- 
rience of  ages  had  stamped  them  with 
utility; — the  innovators  saw  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  and  so  they  adopted  an  ig- 
noble means  of  strangling  and  destroy- 
ing him. 


We  would  by  no  means  aver,  thi^i  if 
these  ancient  weirs  iujuriouilv  or  im- 
properly afifiBCtod  public  rightSt  tbejr 
were  not  properly  amenable  to  l^gkb- 
tive  control:  on  the  contrary^  we  admit 
the  fact  to  its  inll  extent.  The  Irish 
Parliament  always  exercised  oootroi 
over  them,  and  we  venture  to  sa^  tbat 
in  Mr.  Conolly's  Bill  a  more  eroctoal 
control  and  more  stringent  reguiatioDS 
are  proposed  respecting  them,  than  can 
be  ioond  in  the  le^slation  of  1643  or 
of  any  previous  period. 

But  to  proceed.  In  the  year  1842 
the  notable  theory  was  propounded 
tbat  sutEcieot  modes  of  capture  were 
not  in  use  (whereas  the  direct  contrary 
was  the  fact),  and  thad  by  inoreuiBg 
the  means  of  capturing  saJmon  in  t|ie 
sea  and  tideway,  the  gross  qnantity 
taken  and  available  to  the  public  weald 
be  thereby  increased.  Shall  we  pro- 
ceed to  demolish  this  absurd  theory  ?«i 
shall  we  even  condescend  to  give  it  an 
answer  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  prostration  and  ruin  of  our  aalnum 
fisheries. 

Again :  said  those  projectorSp  those 
ancient  weirs,  which  have  existed  so 
long,  are  monopolies,  and  iffe  exhanst- 
ing  the  fisheries.  And  what,  gentle 
reader  1  do  you  suppose  was  the  reme- 
dy proposed?  \Vhy«  to  le^diae  and 
establish  a  monopoly  in  the  sea.  and 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  fiir  more  de- 
vouring. The  argument  waa  this— 
and  here  is  a  correct  recapitulation  of 
it :  First ;  the  more  engines  of  capture 
you  establish,  the  more  salmon  will  be 
available  for  capture.  Secondly  |  as 
one  fixed  engine  is  too  destnictiv0» 
establish  six  I 

These  theories,  gentle  reader^  have 
lefl  you  firom  January  to  June  almost 
without  a  salmon  for  your  table.  It  b 
an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  fidiing  soHQiif 
a  good  sahnon  is  of  greater  mon^ 
value  than  a  sheep. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  Mr.  ConoUy's 
Bill ;  and  let  us  discuss  its  pmriiioBs 
with  candour  and  impartiali^. 

The  removal  of  fixed  nets  to  defined 
limits  outsido  the  mouths  qf  riyen  and 
harbours,  is  a  primary  and  carontisl 
feature  in  this  measure;  we  ranst* 
therefore,  discuss  this  head  carefiiUy 
and  at  some  len^^th^  as  a  very  general 
impression  prevailsj  both  bere  and  in 
Scotland,  that  the  dedine  of  the  m1- 
mon  fisheries  is  mainly  attribataUe  to 
the  extended  use  of  thfiNflBgiiUMii  Xke 
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Bill  proposes  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
fixed  engines  within  the  mouth,  or 
within  two  miles  of  the  mouth,  of  any 
river  or  harbour,  in  aU  cases  in  which 
a  prescriptive  title  to  use  such  engines 
cannot  be  shown ;  and  the  length  of 
possession  which  should  constitute  a 
prescriptive  right  is  proposed  in  this 
(and  in  all  other  cases  relating  to  fishe- 
ries), to  be  a  period  of  forty  years. 
For  this  proposed  period  of  limitation, 
there  is  a  precedent  in  the  English  Act, 
2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  71,  which  shortens 
the  period  of  prescription  in  certain 
commonable  cases,  and  enacts  that  it 
shall  not  be  necessary,  in  proving  a 
prescription,  or  that  a  right  has  been 
exercised  from    **time  immemorial," 
to  include  the  whole  period  of  time 
from  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.     The  Act  we  refer  to 
substitutes  shorter  and  more  reasonable 
periods  for  proof.  It  cannot  be  argued, 
that  those  engines  which  have  sprung 
up,  mushroom-like,  since  1842,  are  re- 
cognised by  the  law,  or  were  lawfully 
erected  according  to  a  sound  construc- 
tion of  the  provisions  even  of  the  sta- 
tute which  introduced  them.       The 
2l8t  section  of  the  Act  of  1842  prohi- 
bits tlieir  erection,  in  any  manner,  so 
as  to  be  injurious  to  navigation;  and 
we  have  abundant  evidence  before  us, 
that  those  recent  fixtures  in  the  tide- 
way have  interfered  with  navigation,* 
and    that    more    explicit    legislation 
respecting  them  Is  demanded.    Again  : 
to  interfere  injuriously  with  the  pub- 
lic fishery  is  contrary  to  the  common 
law  ;    and  that   these  novel  engines 
of   destruction    do  so    interfere,    re- 
quires little  argument  or  elucidation ; 
they  have  had  a  most  pernicious  ef- 
fect upon  the  fisheries  at  large,  and 
have  reduced  the  gross  produce  to 
an  alarming  extent ;  and  being  placed 
near  or  inside  the  mouths  of  rivers,  they 
take  precedence  of  all  ancient  modes  of 
capture,    and  deprive  not    only    the 
charter  weir  of  its  existing  rights,  but 
awallow  up  ihosG  public  rights  of  fishery 
in  the  estuary,  which  belonged  to  the 
cotman,  and  which  are  derived  to  him 
by  a  prescription  more  ancient  than  the 
parchment  which  secures  the  landed 
proprietor  in  his  possessions.   In  point 
oIl  iiact,  there  was  a  clear  transfer  here 


to  the  landed  proprietor  of  that  public 
right  of  piscary,  which  is  and  ought  to 
be  inalienable.  Here,  then,  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  dangers  of  innovation, 
and  of  the  mischief  which  may  result 
firom  experimental  legislation.  The 
legislature  is  no\f  called  upon  to  review 
its  own  purposes,  and  explicitly  to  de- 
.  clare  the  law,  and  place  it  upon  its  an- 
cient and  equitable  basis.  It  was  dis- 
turbed, undoubtedly,  but  not  displaced 
by  the  enactments  of  1842.  The  Bill 
proposes,  as  we  have  already  said,  to 
remove  and  prohibit  all  new  fixtures 
within  the  mouth,  or  within  two  miles 
of  the  mouth.  This  is  merely  a  recur- 
rence to  the  provisions  of  Magna 
Charta,t  and  the  requirements  of  the 
common  law. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  give  here 
a  cursory  description  of  those  engines, 
or  rather  of  the  oag  net.  This  machine 
— invented  by  some  cannieHielandman 
— was  first  seen  in  Ireland  about  twelye 
years  back.  It  is  a  most  ingenious 
contrivance;  but  fated,  we  fear,  unless 
timely  restrictions  be  interposed,  to  an- 
nihilate the  genus  salmo.  It  is  a  trap 
made  of  netting,  extended  upon  poles 
in  such  a  manner,  that  when  unmersed 
in  the  sea,  it  sinks  to  its  upper  surface, 
and  then  floats,  so  as  to  form  beneath 
the  water  a  compartment  like  a  cham- 
ber, some  ten  or  twelve  feet  square ; 
this  chamber  is  entered  by  a  narrow 
door,  which  is  so  adapted  to  the  in- 
stincts of  the  salmon,  that  though  he 
enters  freely,  there  is  a  slight  labyrinth 
which  bewilders  him,  and  prevents  his 
egress.  A  **  leader,"  or  curtain  of  net- 
work, about  100  yards  in  length,  ex- 
tends from  the  shore  to  this  chamber, 
and  as  the  salmon  is  known  to  keep 
close  to  the  shore,  and,  in  proceeding 
towards  his  native  river,  to  traverse 
the  indentations  of  the  coast,  and  the 
innermost,  recesses  of  hays,  it  follows, 
that  in  his  progress  along  the  coast,  he 
strikes  against  the  leader  of  the  fixed 
net,  and  being  thus  turned  off  into 
doep  water,  he  goes  along  the. leader 
in  the  same  way  that  he  was  before 
traversing  the  sliore,  and  in  thb  way 
enters  the  chamber,  where  he  remains 
until  captured.  This  engine  is  so  cer- 
tain and  destructive  in  its  operations, 
that  50  or  100  salmon  u?ere  by  no  means 


*  See  Captain  Frazer's  Report  to  the  Admiralty,  January,  1651. 
f  **Omiies  Kidelli  deponantur  de  csetero  penitus  per  Thamesiam  et  Medewium 
et  per  totam  Aogliam,  nisi  per  costeram  maris." — Magna  Charta, 
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an  unusual  number  to  be  taken  in  a 
bug-net  (luring  a  single  tide.  But 
salmon  lately  have  become  more  s(jarce. 
The  number  of  these  engines  now  in 
use,  and  their  efficiency,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  drain  thus  put  upon  the 
fisheries — a  drain  so  eiFectual,  that  it 
has  almt)st  overthrown  all  property  in 
salmon  fisheries  ;  and  the  engine  now 
becomes  almost  suicidal,  and  thit^atens 
its  own  existence — at  least  many  of 
them  have  ceased  operations,  merely 
fntm  the  dearth  and  paucity  of  salmon 
which  they  have  themselves  occasitmed. 
We  must  now  direct  attention,  prac- 
tically, to  some  in  juries,  peculiar  to  it- 
self, which  tliis  engine  intlicts  upon  the 
salmon  fisheries.  Wi'  have  alrcadv 
cursorily  viewed  tlhr  subject  in  relation 
to  the  overcaptureof  the  fixed  net,  and 
its  general  illegality,  whether  consider- 
ed with  reference  to  the  ancient  or  the 
existing  laws;  we  shall  now  direct  at- 
tention to  tlh>  enormous  waste  occa- 
sioned by  the  depri'dations  of  seals, 
and  other  natural  enemies  of  the  sal- 
mon, in  the  vicinitv  of  this  engine,  and 
by  its  instrument ahty.  AVe  take  U|M)n 
us  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  bag- 
net  around  the  coast,  or  a  stake*net  m 
an  exposed  situation  in  an  estuaiy, 
which  has  not  its  attendant  pair  of 
j*eals,  or  more,  which  irotpieiit  the  net 
for  their  ordinary  supply  of  food,  W'e 
have  known  the  seal,  denominated  the 
large  st>a  si'al,  to  lie  taken  in  the  rliani- 
ber  of  a  bag-net,  into  which  he  forced 
himself  bv  extending;  the  door  of  the 
net,  which  is  an  aperture  of  only  seven 
inehes  in  width;  but  of  considerable 
lieight.  The  animal  we  here  allude  to 
was  as  large  as  a  polar  bear,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  Koyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  in  Dublin,  for  the  purposes, 
we  believe,  of  comparative  anatomy. 
I'pon  being  captured  and  removed  from 
the  net,  this  unwelcome  visiter  of 
course  receive<l  some  rough  usages 
which  caused  its  death  a  few  <lavs  after- 
wards  ;  but  on  being  brought  to  shore, 
it  disgorged  from  its  stomach  a  ]>ortioii 
of  iti  prey,  and  five  or  six  sdmon 
beads  formed  part  of  the  contents.  We 
mention  this  fact  with  particularity, 
because  some  marine  animals  which 
i'reipieiit  the  fixed  net,  <lo  n<.»t  devour 
the  wh<jh*  of  their  prey  (in  this  respect 
resembling  the  otter).  Number>  of 
heads,  and  other  fragments  of  salmon, 
are  fiiiind  about  the  rocks  in  the  neigh, 
bnurhoiid  (.f  the  bag-net  ;  and  we  con- 
jeetnn*    tiiat    thev."    an"*   probably   th»^ 


traces  of  the  smaller  seal  (tfaePAcioa 
retuliria)  which  can  readily  obtain  in- 
gress  and  egress  through  the  narrow 
(loor  of  the  bag-net ;  and  this  smaller 
animal,  which  we  conceive  to  bo  the 
chief  depredator,  will  doubtless  resort 
tliere  for  food,  and  carry  oiTto  the  ad- 
jacent rocks  the  salmon  which  are  con. 
veniently  assembled  for  his  purpose  in 
the  net.  The  acuteness  of  the  seal 
tril>e,  and  their  eager  pursuit  ofsnlmon, 
render  it  very  unlikely  that  they  would 
overlook  so  inviting  a  receptacle  as  a 
bag- net,  whei-e,  without  trying  the  ve- 
locity of  their  pace  against  the  salmon 
(in  which  they  are  invariably  foiled), 
they  here  find  them  close  to  their 
haunts,  or  their  abode  in  the  rockSf 
most  invitingly  enclose<l  in  a  machine 
peculiarly  adapted  to  supply  their 
wants,  without  any  necessity  on  their 
part  to  watch  for  and  surprise  their 
pi-ey.  It  would  1x3  trilling  with  zoolo- 
gy, and  with  the  known  habits  of  ani- 
mals of  prey,  to  doubt  that  the  seal 
has  had  a  gnMt  boon  conferred  upon 
hi  in  by  th«^  Act  of  184*2  ;  every  fixed- 
net  fisher  is  aware  that  these  animals 
free  pi  en  t  his  net ;  he  sees  them  in  the 
day-time— shy,  though  they  be ;  nay, 
they  will  sometimes  so  much  forget 
themselves  as  to  go  quietly  over  the 
corks  of  the  ordinary  draught.net.  or 
seine,  while  the  men  arc  in  the  act  of 
hauling  ii  to  shore,  and  carrj'  off  a 
salmon  in  the  presence  of  fit'ty  specta- 
tors. l>ut  in  the  fixed-net  it  is  f|uice 
another  matter ;  there  it  floats  in  a  re- 
mote spot  extentled  fmm  the  rocks* 
the  salmon  enelosiHl  in  it,  like  a  decoy, 
and  swimming  al^ut  in  the  most  tempt- 
ing way  in  iti  capacious  chamber. 
Once  <»r  twiee,  [>erhaps,  during  the 
day,  the  fi>lier  approaches  with  his 
boat,  and  '*  fishes*'  the  net,  as  it  ii 
technically  calle<l ;  that  is,  removes 
from  it  the  salmon  which  hail  entered 
during  the  previous  tide,  which  open^ 
tion  only  occupies  a  few  minutes :  the 
seal  has  therelort*,  throughout  the  day, 
ample  opportunity  for  his  operationi ; 
he  lurks  and  ranges  about  the  nety  and 
the  ri lie-ball  is  very  freciuently  employ. 
cd  to  disturb  his  gynitions,  or  rather 
his  very  judicious  movements.  But 
fhiring  the  iiight-tidc  the  seal  has  it  all 
his  own  way  ;  those  nets  are  seldom 
fished  or  examined  at  all  during  the 
iiiglit ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  and 
observation,  that  the  night-tide  is  al- 
ways less  protluotive  to  the  bag-net 
fisher  than  the  day- tide :    it  is  Mud» 
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salmon  in  the  sea  are  not  much  in- 
clined  to  travel  by  night;  this  we  can- 
not aver,  but  will  take  upon  us  to  say, 
that  the  capture  from  the  night-tide  is 
seldom  one-fourth  the  amount  of  the 
capture  of  the  tide  which  commences 
to  flow  after  daylight.  We  shall  not 
go  further  into  these  fishing  specula- 
tions, but  shall  conclude  this  unwar- 
rantable interference  on  our  part  with 
the  vested  rights  of  the  seal,  by  assur* 
ing  our  readers,  that  the  fact  of  his 
extensive  depredations  at  the  bag-net 
IS  perfectly  well  known  to  every  one 
who  either  owns  or  tends  such  en- 
gines. 

We  must  now  introduce  our  readers 
to  the  porpoise.  Ue  also  has  vested 
rights  in  the  fixed-net.  With  less  in- 
stmct,  but  more  speed  than  the  seal, 
he  relies  upon  the  chase.  Shoals  of 
porpoises  may  be  seen  in  pursuit  of 
salmon  up  large  tideways,  such  as  those 
of  the  Shannon  and  the  Tay ;  the  pace 
is  tremendous,  and  the  issue  doubtful. 
The  porpoises  hunt  in  packs  ;  and  as 
they  roll  over  the  surface,  their  opera- 
tions can  be  seen ;  neither  is  there  the 
least  doubt  as  to  their  depredations,  or 
that  salmon  is  their  prey.  Whenever 
porpoises  are  seen,  fishermen  know 
that  salmon  are  not  far  off;  and  often, 
when  taken  and  opened,  they  are  found 
surfeited  with  this  dainty  food.  This 
latter,  however,  is  only  the  universal 
law  amongst  fishes,  to  eat,  and  be 
eaten ;  but  let  us  see  what  has  the 
Act  of  1842  done  for  the  porpoise. 
We  much  suspect  he  would  be  very 
averse  to  its  repeal;  if  he  could  be 
beard  by  counsel  against  the  Bill,  his 
case  would  be  this — he  keeps  the  deep, 
and  never  ventures  into  shallow  water ; 
the  salmon,  on  the  contrary',  invariably 
hugs  the  shore,  and  avoids  the  deep. 
In  his  course  along  the  shore  the  sal- 
mon will  traverse  the  innermost  recess- 
es of  a  bay  (though  there  be  no  river 
flowing  into  it),  and  prolong  his  jour- 
ney twenty  miles  round  the  bay,  ra- 
ther than  cross  the  mouth  of  it  between 
headlands.  This  is  the  salmon's  se- 
curity ;  he  keeps  close  to  the  shore ; 
but  stay,  in  his  course  he  stumbles 
against  the  leader  of  a  bag-net,  ex- 
tended across  his  path,  lurned  off 
by  the  leader  into  deep  water,  the 
porpoise  comes  at  him,  and  the  chase 
Degms,  and  thus  this  process  is  kept 
up  all  along  the  shore,  or  up  the  estu- 
ary, wherever  these  fixed  engines  are 
extended.    The  most  casual  inspection 


of  these  occurrences,  or  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  por- 
poise, will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
great  advantage  he  derives  from  the 
aid  of  the  fixed-net.  We  cannot> 
therefore,  regard  the  matter  otherwise 
than,  and  we  charge  the  fact  to  be, 
that  these  animals  also  have  had  great 
privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Act  of  1342  ;  and  that  the  combined 
depredations  of  these  and  other  ma- 
rine enemies  of  the  salmon  form  one 
large  item  amongst  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  decay  and  decline  of 
our  salmon  fisheries. 

But  amongst  the  theories  propound- 
ed when  that  disastrous  measure  legal, 
ising  fixed-nets  was  introduced,  it  was 
gravely  niaintained  that  one  advan- 
tage  to  be  expected  from  their  use 
was,  that  they  rescued  salmon  for  the 
purposes  of  man  from  the  jaws  of  por- 
poises and  seals ;  that  salmon  were  in- 
clined to  delay  and  hanker  in  the  sea 
on  their  way  to,  and  previous  to  en- 
tering, the  river ;  and  that  during  all 
this  time  they  were  preyed  upon  by 
seals,  and  other  natural  enemies.  We 
shall  not  detain  the  reader  by  any  fur- 
ther refutation  of  this  theory,  as  we 
think  we  have  sufficiently  shown  that 
salmon  in  the  sea  know  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  that  their  habit 
is  to  keep  out  of  range  of  their  marine 
enemies.  That  they  do,  in  point  of 
fact,  so  avoid  their  sea  enemies,  we 
could  give  numberless  entertaining  in- 
stances ;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  as  this 
instinct,  we  conceive,  will  not  be 
questioned.  We  admit,  however,  and 
acknowledge  it  as  a  very  remarkable  fact 
that  the  bag- net  does  capture  a  great 
proportion  of  very  large  nsh,  S^mon 
20  and  30  lbs.  weight,  and  upwards, 
are  quite  familiar  to  tiie  bag-net  fish- 
er, but  were  at  all  times  scarce  during 
the  open  season  in  the  river,  or  at  the 
charter- weir.  The  specious  reason  as. 
signed  for  this  peculiar  capture  by  the 
advocates  for  that  destructive  engine 
is,  that  these  large  fish  are  a  species 
of  sea-salmon,  which  do  not  usually 
visit  the  river,  but  remain  conve- 
niently in  the  ocean,  to  feed  porpoises 
and  seals.  This  is  a  theory  too  ab- 
surd  to  require  any  len^hened  confu- 
tation. The  fact  practically  is,  that 
these  very  large  salmon  of  20,  30,  or 
40  lbs.  weight  understood  the  flow  of 
water  in  their  native  streams  long  be- 
fore the  era  of  fixed- nets,  and  instinc- 
tively remained  in  the  sea  in  compara* 
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tivc  security  until  tlic  autumn  nml  win- 
ter  floods  comnicnccd.  Then  the  ob- 
noxious chartcr-weir  had  ceased  its 
o]x.' rations ;  then  the  river-nets  were 
hung  up;  and  then  these  leviathans 
rushed  u[)  stream,  to  deposit  their  ma- 
tured ova  in  the  fords  and  spawnin<^. 
places  of  their  native  rivers.  Poach- 
ers who  destroy,  and  water-bailiffs  who 
piard  the  helpless  salmon  on  these 
fords  in  the  winter  time,  were  once  fa- 
luiliiir  (before  the  Act  of  1842)  with 
these  monster  salmon,  fit  to  popuhite 
whole  rivers.  Now,  alasl  they  are 
seldom  seen  alive,  except  inside  the 
door  of  a  bag-net ;  and  this  fact, 
though  instanced  as  one  of  the  bene- 
fits conferred  by  that  engine,  we  re- 
gard, and  have  always  regarde<l,  as 
one  of  the  most  fatal  evidences  of  its 
destructive  and  {>ernicious  ellects. 

We  might  here  casually  advert  to 
another  supposeil  advantage  set  for- 
ward by  the  advocates  of  the  new  mode 
of  capture,  and  to  which  much  more 
importance  was  attached  than  it  merits. 
AVe  mean  the  allegation  that  these  en- 
gines captui*e  sahnon  in  the  best  con- 
dition, and  the  inference  thercfi*om 
deduced  that  they  had  an  advantage 
in  that  respect  over  the  ancient  mode 
of  capture.  Wo  admit  the  fact  that 
they  take  salmon  in  the  highest  con- 
dition ;  but  we  cannot  perceive  that 
they  have  any  peculiar  privilege  in 
this  res{)ect.  A  single  tide  will  not 
elapse  in  ordinary  ti<leways  in  the  pas- 
Kige  of  the  salnu)n  from  the  sea  to  the 
charter-weir.  This  fact  is  known  in 
many  ways ;  but  we  may  instance  the 
animalcule  or  parasite,  which  adheres 
to  the  scales  of  tho  fish,  and  which 
can  live  only  for  a  few  hours  after  its 
arrival  in  I'resh  water.  These  asso- 
ciates of  tho  salmon  are  found  alive 
upon  them  at  all  the  old  salmon-weirs. 
Alaiiy  of  these  weirs  being  only  a  short 
distance  fi'om  the  sea,  an  hour  fre- 
quently will  not  elapse  in  the  transit 
(which  is  always  rapid)  from  the  sc^a 
to  the  weir.  Upon  this  hciul,  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  is  iiopercej)tible  dif- 
ference between  a  salmon  caught  in  the 
sea,  luid  one  caught  at  one  of  the  old 
weirs.  Those  who  sought  to  make 
this  distinction  must  have  made  di- 
ligent seaitih  for  a  supposed  advan- 
tage. It  assumes,  too,  that  tlie  lonU 
ly  abbots  of  the  olden  time,  or  their 
successors  of  die  corporations,  did  not 
know  the  flavour  of  a  salmon  in  its 
no,  and  mbtook  the  proper  locality 


lor  capturing  hi  in.  A  salmon  caught 
by  an  angler  far  up  a  river,  which  has 
been,  perhaps,  a  month  in  fresh  water« 
is  not  the  better  for  it ;  but  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  distance  from 
the  salt  water  to  the  weir  is  at  all  times 
run  up  rapidly. 

We  may  here  make  a  practical  ob- 
servation or  two  rcspectmg  a  species 
of  locality  upon  the  sea-coast,  in  which 
those  fixed  engines  arc  sometimes  erect- 
ed, and  in  which  the  use  of  them 
litis  a  most  prejudicial  efiect  upon  the 
fisheries,  and  for  which  a  remedy  is 
provided  in  the  Bill.  The  enabuDff 
wonls  of  the  Statute  are,  that  bu<£ 
engines  may  be  erected  **  attached  to 
the  shore  "  adjoining  the  laud,  in  right 
of  which  the  engine  is  erected;  bat 
under  this  power  fixed-nets  have  been 
ei'ected  from  tlie  ends  of  piers,  and  arti- 
ficial breakwaters,  projecting  perhaps  a 
mile  or  more  into  the  sea.  A  provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  present  Bill  to  pre- 
vent tliis  practice,  which  is  an  abuse 
of  the  enabling  |>ower,  and  wo  shall 
])roceed  to  show  why  we  conceive  this 
to  be  a  judicious  and  proper  restriction. 
\\  hen  a  fixed-net  is  erected  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  pier,  the  pier  acts  as  leader 
to  the  net,  and  it  is  to  oil  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  same  with  respect  to  ity  as  if 
the  curtain,  or  leader  oi  the  net  itself, 
was  of  bimilar  length  with  the  pier, 
which  may,  perhaps,  bo  a  mile  or  moce. 
This  gives  the  fixcd-nct  so  circum- 
stanced  an  overwhelming  adyantage; 
its  capture  is  most  destructiye,  and  it 
engrosses,  and  monopolises,  or,  so  to 
spi':ik,  tiikes  the  wind  out  of  the  sails 
of  all  fixed-nets  in  tho  same  localitjr, 
properly  and  legally  erected.  We  oniit 
to  take  any  notice  of  the  injury  to  na- 
vigation which  may  be  feared  from  en- 
couraging the  erection  of  fixtures  in 
the  sea,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
piers  and  artificial  harbours.  Our  ob- 
servations are  merely  confined  to  the 
monopolising  eflect  of  such  an  engine 
as  a  fishing  engine,  and  to  the  equity 
and  policy  of  not  extending  tho  enab- 
ling ])ower  beyond  its  strict  Ictter»  by 
providing  that  the  net  shall  be  "at- 
tjiched  to  the  shore"  adjoining  the 
liuid,  in  right  of  which  the  party  uses 
it.  This  provision  will  supply  an  evi- 
dent omission,  and  prevent  a  destruc- 
tive monopoly,  and  will  secure  equal 
rights  to  all  entitled  to  use  those  en- 
gines on  the  shore. 

The  next  amendment  of  importanoe 
proposed  by  the  Bill  befiare  U8  rdatai  to 
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the  close  season .   In  such  a  world  of  en- 
actments as  a  Fishery  Bill  unavoidably 
inyolyes,  we  select,  as  we  proceed,  onljr 
the  most  prominent.  The  close  season  is 
the  period  appointed  by  law  for  the  ces- 
sation  of  salmon  fishing.     1  f  we  fish  too 
late,  and  thereby  destroy  almost  all 
our  brood  fish,  we  cannot  reasonably 
complain  of  the  decline  of  our  fisheries. 
This  question,  however,  involves  many 
intricate  and  technical  details,  but  the 
ffist  of  the  argument  is  this,  that  if  we 
nsh  too  late  we  kill  the  hen  that  lays 
the  golden  egg.    This  subject  of  the 
close  season  was  very  fully  discussed 
in   some  papers  published    in   1844, 
which  areprmtedm  the  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish 
Fisneries  to  Parliament,  and  we  do  not 
think  we  can  add  anything  to  the  ar- 
gumcnts  there  adduced.      Indeed  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  self-evident  pro- 
position, that  if  it  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  stock  of  breeders  in  a 
river,  we  should  diminish  the  period,  as 
we  increase  the  means,  or  improve  the 
mode  of  capture.     New  and  improved 
engines  of  capture  were  legalised  in 
1842,  and  then  first  put  into  operation, 
but  the  period  of  capture  was  at  the 
same  time  prolonged.     We  maintain 
that  the  converse  would  have  been  a 
more  judicious  course.     All  the  argu- 
ments applicable  to  the  subject  were 
set  out  at  the  time  in  the  articles  we 
have  just  referred  to,  but  were  not 
heeded ;  on  the  contrary,  a  subsequent 
Act  was  obtained  in   1846  (9th  and 
10th  Vict.  c.  114),  extending  the  pe- 
riod of  capture  to  the  Ist  of  September. 
The  consequences  might  have   been 
easily  foreseen ;  but  we  forbear  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  further,  as  a  complete 
reaction  of  opinion  has  recently  taken 
place,  and  nobody  now  doubts  that  the 
arguments  put  forward  by  practical 
persons  in   1844,  for  further  restric- 
tion, should  not  have  been  disregarded. 
Last  session  the  Duke  of  Argyle  brought 
in  a  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
curtail  the  fishing.season  in  the  Scotch 
salmon  fisheries ;  and  Mr*  Conolly's 
Bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pro- 
poses that  the  close  time  for  the  Lrish 
salmon  fisheries  shall  commence  on  the 
1st  day  of  August  in  every  year.     We 
are  aware  of  the  controversy  likely  to 
arise  upon  this  subject,  as  many  prac- 
tical persons    take    a   partial    view, 
where  their  own  present  or  supposed 
interests  are  concerned;  and  in  pis- 
oatoiial  matters  the  present  ii  ottea 


preferred  to  the  future,  and  for  va- 
rious reasons.  But  as  long  as  Na- 
ture directs  that  the  great  migration 
of  the  spawners  up  rivers  shall  take 
place  about  the  period  when  the  autumn 
or  Lammas  flooids  commence,  we  shall 
continue  to  think  that  the  time  is  fixed 
by  immutable  laws  when  the  fish  itself 
is  becoming  unfit  for  food,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  it  should  cease.  The  Bill  in- 
troduced  by  Mr.  ConoUy  fixes^  as  we 
have  said,  the  1st  of  August  as  the 
period  for  the  commencement  of  the 
close  season ;  and  we  can  only  add, 
that  we  anticipate  the  most  salutary 
and  beneficial  results,  should  this  im- 
portant provision  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Legislature. 

There  is  another  matter  of  great 
importance  in  salmon-fishing,  to  de- 
scribe which  we  must  take  leave  to 
coin  a  word  for  this  purpose,    and 
call  it  the  "escapement,"  by  which 
we  mean,  certain  facilities  which  en- 
able  salmon,    during   the    open,    or 
fiHhing  season,   to  baffle  the  arts  of 
man.     At  the  great  fall  of  Ballyshan- 
non  (which  forms  the  salmon-fishery  of 
that  name)  there  is  an  escapement  of 
this  kind.     At  high  water  of  the  tide 
the  fall  is  not  more  than  five  feet ;  the 
salmon  leaps  this  with  ease,  and  escapes 
upwards  in  defiance  of  proprietor  or 
lessee.     In  this  manner  great  numbers 
avoid  the  traps  and  pass  up  the  river, 
where,  if  they  escape  the  angler  and 
other  dangers,  they  go  for  stock,  and 
thus  breed  and  uphold  the  fishery. 
Take  again  the  charter-weir,  in  any 
other  river,  that  old  monopoly  which 
has  existed  so  long  with  advantage  to 
the  public ;  there,  too,  in  high  floods, 
throughout  the  fishing  season,  there  is 
an  escapement  for  salmon  in  defiance  of 
the  charter,  and  of  all  the  vested  rights 
of  proprietor  or  patentee.     When  the 
river  is  in  flood,  and  a  flow  of  twelve 
inches  or  more  is  passing  over  the  weir, 
salmon  in  numbers  may  be  seen,  at  va- 
rious suitable  places,  running  up  the 
weir,  and  thus  escaping,  in  spite  of 
every  art  we  can  employ;  and  it  is 
only  as  the  flood  is  subsiding,  that  the 
boxes  and  other  devices  come  into  play. 
In  the  meantime  great  numbers  have  es- 
caped, and  have  scampered  off,  and  thus 
go  to  stock  the  river.    These  are  the 
natural  escapements  which  have  pre- 
served the  salmon  fisheries  for  ages 
against  the  rapacity  of  man.    There  is 
another  escapement,  too,  at  the  solid 
weir,  provided  by  law  during  the  open 
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soason,  wliich  we  shall  presently  de- 
seribe.  But  let  us  now  take  a  look  at 
tlu^  b:ii;-net.  Behold  it !  There  it  is, 
extended  treacherously  in  the  sea,  in 
the  track  and  pathway  of  the  salmon^ 
fishing  incessantly  night  and  day.  Over 
its  door  we  almost  see  the  inscription 

**  Lasciate  ofni  rpcrunza,  voi  ch*  cntntte." 

To  the  ingress  of  the  salmon  the  door 
is  lor  ever  open  ;  but  once  in,  it  is  all 
up  with  him — there  is  no  escapement 
there.  He  will  never  again  revisit  his 
native  river,  dash  up  the  tideway,  dart 
through  the  cruivc,  or  bound  over  the 
weir.  From  the  full  grown  sahnon  of 
20  lbs.  weight,  down  to  the  salmon  peal 
of  2  or  3  lbs.,  all  that  enter  the  bag-net 
are  captured.  It  is  proposed,  there- 
fore, in  the  present  Rill,  that  sdl  fixed- 
nets  shall  use  a  certain  sized  mesh  (five 
and  half  inch  mesh)  which  will  {)ermit 
nn  escapement  in  some  degree  analo- 
gous to  the  escapement  provided  for 
by  law  in  fixed  river  engines.  We 
liold  it  as  an  axiom' in  salmon  fishing, 
that  no  fixed  engine  should  be  permit- 
ted to  take  a  5  lbs.  salmon,  lu-  the 
enactments  now  in  force  provision  is 
made,  as  we  have  s<'iid,  fur  the  escape 
of  fish  through  boxes  or  cruives  in  so- 
lid weirs,  by  providing  that  the  bars 
or  rails  shall  have  intervals  of  two 
inches.  This  [)rovision,  if  it  were  pro- 
{>erly  made,  so  as  that  the  bars  should 
stand  i)erpendicularlv,  and  not  hori- 
zontally, would  permit  small  salmon  to 
escape  through  the  cruive,  but  no  provi- 
sion whatever  is  made  for  an  escapement 
through  fixed  nets :  we  maintiiin  there 
should  bo  ade(juate  t.»8cai>e  through 
both.  AVhatever,  therefore,  may  be 
the  decision  arrived  at  in  this  particu- 
lar, let  us  at  lefist  ho])e,  that  it  will 
proceed  upon  fixed  principles  and  by 
equitable  enactments. 

Wo  must,  however,  devote  a  little 
more  space  to  an  examination  of  this 
subject,  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  The  ^ilse  or  salmon. 
jKjal  returning  to  the  river  for  the  first 
time  since  his  descent  to  the  sea  as  a 
fry,  ranges  in  weight  from  3  lbs.  to  5  lbs. 
and  upwards.  It  may  be  observed  that 
this  salmon-peal  has  escaped  all  the 
dangers  of  the  intermediate  stages. 
The  fry  in  their  passage  down  the  nver 
are  ilestroyed  in  m\Tiads  by  pike  and 
other  natural  enemies ;  aided  l»y  every 
little  urchin  along  the  banks,  who,  on 
each  Sunday,  will  destroy  i>erhaps  his 
six  or  eight  dozen  by  fair  angling,  not 


to  mention  the  miller's  man,  who  will 
take  a  whole  basket  of  them  as  tliey 
are  passing  down  the  waste  gate.  Then 
again,  when  they  reach  the  sea^  they 
are  swallowed  in  numbers  by  sea  fish, 
until  at  length  those  that  survive  reach 
their  sea  liabitat,  where  doubtless  they 
remain  in  comparative  security;  but  the 
sabnon-peal  of  3 lbs.  or  4 lbs.,  returning 
towards  his  river,  has  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion ;  each  one  of  them  may 
be  said  to  represent  100,  ay  500  fry; 
and  if  we  spare  him  for  a  little*  he  will 
in  five  or  six  months  present  himself  at 
the  doors  of  our  nets  and  trapa,  a  full- 
grown   salmon  of  12  or  14  lbs.  (no 
outlay  in  food  or  otherwise  being  ex- 
pended on  him  in  the  interim)  ;  it  is 
therefore  impolitic  to  destroy  those  peal 
to  such  an  extent  as  we  capture  them  by 
fixed  engines.   Self-denial  here  will  re- 
ward the  proprietor  four-fold.  We  have 
never  known  a  salmon  season  where 
the  ])roportion  of  sahuon  was  not  in  the 
exact  ratio  to  the  peal  of  the  preceding 
year.     When  these  peal  are  abundant 
the  ensuing  salmon  season  is  a  har- 
vest;   when  they  arc  scarce,  the  en- 
suing salmon   season  shows    a    simi- 
lar deficiency ;  it  is  therefore  consis- 
tent with  every  observation  we  can 
make,  that  if  we  spare  these  small  fish 
we  shall  vastly  increase  the  produce  of 
our  fisheries.     These  fish*  too*  will 
spawn  the  very  season  we  spare  them ; 
and  if  they  escape  other  dangers*  we 
invariably  get  them  on  their  return  to 
the  river  in  the  ensuing  spring*  ave- 
TAging  12  and  14  lbs.  weight. 

We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  desir- 
able to  make  a  few  experiments  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  and  with  the  view 
of  showing  satisfactorily  what  aperture 
in  the  fixed  engine  will  allow  a  5  lbs. 
salmon  to  escape. 

In  tlie  hecks  or  raib  of  crmves  in 
salmon. weirs,  if  the  bars  are  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  apart,  and  placed  per- 
pendicularly, a  5  lbs.  salmon  wiUescupe ; 
m  the  bag,  or  stake  net,  if  the  meues 
of  the  inner  chambers  are  of  five  and  a 
half  inches  mesh,  that  is  eleven  indies 
all  round,  the  same  sized  salmon  will 
escape. 

To  make  this  experiment  with  salmon 
obtained  from  the  markets  and  from 
various  rivers,  through  difierent  sixed 
meshes,  or  through  barsof  any  aperture* 
is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty;  bat  we  con- 
sidered it  desirable  to  sec  salmon  alive 
in  a  fish  pond  pass  voluntarily  through 
the  required  spaoei^  and  ma  aeocu 
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rately  to  weigh  them^  and  we  made 
some  slight  arrangements  which  en. 
abled  us  to  prosecute  this  inquiry  satis^ 
factorily,  which  we  were  not  enabled 
to  do  sooner  than  the  arrival  of  the 
peal  in  the  rivers  in  June^  July^  and 
August  of  the  present  year. 

During  those  months  live  salmon,  at 
a  salmon-fishery,  were  thrown  into  the 
fish  ponds,  across  which  divisions  were 
made  of  five  and  a  half  inch  mesh,  and 
bars  of  two  inches,  and  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  aperture,  and  then  at 
all  leisure  times  we  observed  their 
movements,  which  were  at  any  time 
easily  excited  by  slightly  raising  the 
sluice-gate  of  the  pond,  when,  of  course, 
as  they  missed  the  water,  the  fish 
moved  upwards  to  the  head  of  the 
pond,  and  in  doing  so  voluntarily 
passed  through  (or  were  unable  to 
pass  if  too  large)  the  required  spaces. 
We  went  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to 
make  these  arrangements,  which  were 
amusing  perhaps  to  those  who  witness- 
ed them,  but  were  after  all  of  not 


much  consequence,  since  we  found,  as 
may  be  readily  conjectured,  that  the 
salmon  which  thus  passed  through  vo- 
luntarily, or  could  not  pass,  corres- 
ponded precisely  in  size  and  weight 
with  others  which  had  been  recently 
killed,  and  tried  elsewhere  at  similar 
apertures. 

Under  the  existing  Acts,  and  under 
the  Bill  now  before  us,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Fisheries  have  a  power  to 
alter  the  size  of  these  apertures,  and 
they  will,  no  doubt,  satisfy  themselves 
previous  to  doiug  so  on  any  occasion. 
We  merely  now  give  the  details,  as  a 
matter  of  useful  investigation,  pledging 
ourselves,  however,  to  their  strict  ac- 
curacy. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  size 
or  weight  of  salmon  peal,  or  young 
salmon,  which  will  pass  through  the 
proposed  spaces,  viz.,  five  and  a  half 
inch  mesh  m  fixed  nets,  and  two  and 
a  quarter  inch  aperture  in  perpen- 
dicular bars  at  the  head  of  boxes  or 
cruives  in  salmon- weirs :— 


MESII. 

BARS. 

5  Inch  Mesh. 

5|  Inch  Mesh. 

2  Inch  Aperture. 

2|  Inch  Aperture. 

June  19, 
July  3, 
August   IG, 
August  16, 
August  14, 
July  4th, 
July  30, 

Peal  2f  lbs. 
Peal  3}  lbs. 
Peal  4  lbs. 
Peal  4f  lbs . 
Peal  5  lbs. 
Peal  54  lbs. 
Peal  6  lbs. 

Will  pass. 
Will  pass. 
WiU  not  pass. 

•  •                     •  • 

•  •                       •  • 

•  •                      •  • 

•  •                      •  • 

•  • 

Will  iMss. 
Will  pass. 
Win  pass. 
Win  pass. 
WIU  not  pass  at  all. 

Will  pasf. 
Will  pass. 
Will  not  past. 

•  •                       •  • 

•  •                       •  • 

•  •                        •  • 

•  •                       •  • 

«  •                     •  • 
•  •                     •  • 

Will  paM. 
Will  pass. 
Will  passw 
WUi  barely  pais. 
Will  not  poM  at  all. 

The  escapement  here  appears  slightly 
favourable  to  cruives  in  weirs,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  mesh  in  fixed  nets, 
but  this  advantage  is  rather  apparent 
than  real.  In  the  box  or  cruive  the 
fish  is  as  it  were  coerced  to  move  up- 
wards by  the  stream  running  through 
the  box,  and,  if  the  apertures  be  suffi- 
cient, he  will  not  remain  in  it  a  moment, 
but  pass  through.  But  in  the  flexible 
chamber  of  the  fixed  net,  where  no 
stream  is  running,  there  is  not  the 
same  impulse  upon  the  fish  to  pass 
through.  We  shall  not  here  enter  into 
any  hair- breadth  argument  on  a  matter, 
respecting  which  each  member  of  the 
community,  if  he  pleases,  may  satisfy 
himself,  but  will  merely  state  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
in  our  own  mind,  that  if  it  be  con- 
sidered desirable  to  prevent  the  cap- 
ture, by  fixed  engines,  of  salmon-pealof 
5  lbs.  weight,  (which  we  assuredly  do). 


two  and  a  quarter  inch  bars,  and  five 
and  a  half  inch  mesh  in  fixed  engines, 
will  be  the  proper  provision  to  efiect 
that  object. 

Neitner  do  we  think  that  any  sound 
objection  can  be  made  on  behalf  of 
tenants,  or  lessees,  paying  rent,  to  the 
adoption  of  such  apertures  or  means  of 
escape.  Small  salmon  do  not  make 
their  appearance  until  about  the  com- 
mencement of  June,  when  the  season 
is  drawing  to  a  close;  previously  to 
that  period  the  salmon  are  all  large, 
and  cannot  pass  these  apertures. 
If,  therefore,  oy  adopting  this  regu- 
lation, great  numbers  of  salmon-peal 
shall  be  allowed  to  escape  during  the 
months  of  June  and  Juiy,  our  argu- 
ment is  that  this  forbearance  and  pre- 
sent loss  will  repay  the  proprietor  four- 
fold. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  a  very 
important    branch    of  our    subject^ 
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namely,  the  means  for  protection,  and 
the  clauses  applicable  to  that  purpose 
in  the  Bill.  The  term  protection  is 
hero  used  as  applying  exclusively  to 
the  care  and  preservation  of  the  salmon 
wliile  spawning,  and  the  defence  of  the 
})rood  un  their  passage  to  the  sea.  In- 
siiiKfral)le  diilicultics  will  here  ])resent 
tht'mselvcs ;  arts,  coinmer('o,population, 
drainage,  in  short  all  the  iinprovemciits 
of  civilised  life,  are  but  so  many  draw- 
backs upon  the  fecundity  of  our  rivers. 
If  protection  could  be  fully  carried 
out,  that  is,  if  all  the  salmon  wliich  go 
up  to  spawn  spawned,  and  all  their 
young  an'ived  sal'dy  at  the  sea,  our 
rivers  mi^ht  agjiin  attain  their  aborigi- 
nal or  an  extreme  measure  of  produc- 
tiveness •  but  this  state  of  things  is  now 
im]u)ssible,  a  regiuient  of  infantry 
ciMild  not  fully  jirotect  fit\y  miles  of  a 
snliiion  river  or  its  mountain  tribu- 
taries. A  main  object  hens  therefore, 
will  be  tt)  cunceiftnttt'  the  exertions  of 
the  water  keepers,  both  as  regarils 
time  and  place :  the  fords  are  usually 
well  known  to  the  water  keepers,  and 
the  time  at  which  n,Mloubh.'d  watch- 
fulness should  be  exercise(|  will  be  only 
of  }*hort  continuance.  If  frosts  set  in 
about  NovemlMT,  almost  the  whole  of 
tht^  »*piiwning  will  be  «'ompleted  before 
('hri>tmas.  Verv  Mringeiit  and  sum* 
niary  provisions,  to  ]»revent  mght- 
]ioaching  on  spawning  beds,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  Hill,  and  we  thhikthem 
.*ialutarv  and  necc^sarv.  We  conl'ess, 
indeed,  we  have  no  maudlin  sensibility 
for  tlur  rights  ot'the  sultject,  as  ivpre- 
Hented  in  the  {KTM^iof  a  poacher,  with 
torch,  s]K>ar,  or  net  in  hands  upon  the 
banks  ol'a  spawning  river.  We  ap- 
pnive.  tlien,ot"the  very  summary  powers 
and  stmns  measures  of  protect  iwn  con- 
tained in  the  Hill,  and  it' we  a(h)pt  them 
we  may  then  lay  our  account  in  those 
aids  which  nature  and  adventitious 
circumstances  will  supply.  The  num- 
ber of  salmon  that  will  pass  up  under 
the  impiineil  state  of  the  law — the 
number  that  will  escajH? — the  seventies 
and  diilicultics  (jf  the  winter  si*ason — 
the  protecting  intluence  of  lloo<ls,  and 
of  discoloured  water  in  the  spawning 
time,  the  short  time  rei[uired  tor  the 
actual  de})ositioii  of  the  spawn,  all 
these  cin'umstaiices  will  aid  us  if  we 
oidv  aid  ourselves;  and  for  ?:«mie  cen- 
ttirii-s  at  h-ast  onr  salmon  lishcrie<  will 
remain  ]»n»ducti\e.  The  lilll  Iti-lltn' 
u>  unavoidablv  rontaiu:*  volinuiipiis 
and   intricaU-    ]  iovi;<ion.>,    whidi    ;U'C 


nccessaiT  to  regulate  the  complicated 
rights  of  parties,  or  rcfltrain  the  unlaw- 
ful acts  of  poachers ;  but  as  r^ards 
the  main  question  itself  (the  improTe- 
ment  and  restoration  of  the  sidmon 
fisheries),  the  whole  ca5c  lies  in  a 
nutshell.  Wc  pass  over  all  subsidiary 
detiils,  and,  taking  a  broad  view  of 
the  whole  subject,  we  say,  confi- 
dently, give  facility  of  passage  and 
moderate  protection  to  the  spawn- 
ors ;  stop  salmon  fishing  on  the  first 
of  August,  have  five  and  a  half  inch 
mesh,  and  two  and  a  quarter  inch  bars 
in  all  fixed  engines,  and  your  fisheries 
will  improve,  and  sidmon  will  increase 
and  nnutiply  in  spite  of  all  that  weir 
or  man  can  do,  or  i^oachcr  poach. 

The  next  subject  wo  must  particu- 
larly not  ice  will  relate  to  migratorv  pass- 
es.  These  aiv  contrivances  or  (Icvices 
intende<l  to  enable  salmon  to  get  over 
mill- weirs  or  other  obstructions.  Am- 
ple provisions,  with  a  view  to  this  im- 
1)ortant  purpose,  are  contained  in  the 
{ill,  but  we  shall  here  endeavour  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  ordinary  phrase* 
without  any  necessity  for  legal  phrasc- 
ologv.     We  have  seen  some  models  or 

1)lans  of  sitlmoii-passcs,  imported*  we 
H'lieve,  from  Scotland,  which  are  quite 
unsuited  to  our  weirs,  and  we  veiy 
much  <loubt  their  efliciency  at  any  weir. 
Let  us  then  examine  this  matter  cri- 
tically :  we  take  up  a  case  purely  con- 
jectural,  as  we  ignore  evcr}'thmg  of- 
fensive from  tliese  pages.  A  mill- 
owner,  we  shall  supiiosc,  has  heighten- 
ed his  weir,  which  is  an  acknowuNtod 
encroachment  ;  an  objection  is  mine, 
and,  thereupon,  he  proposes  to  pn»- 
vide,  at  his  own  cx])cnsG,  a  passaoa 
for  fish  over  this  obstniction;  accoitU 
iiigly,  a  ])asj$  is  const ructed.-4)f  cut- 
stone,  i>erhaps,  aud  at  a  handsome 
outlay  (a  mere  cipher,  though,  in  oom- 
paristm  to  the  value  of  the  additional 
water-power  obtained);  a  salmon  it 
sei>n  going  over,  perhaps  two,  and  the 
welkin  rings  witn  the  praises  of  the 
salmon -pass  ;  these  praises  paM  cur- 
rent, the  engineer  approves,  and  tha 
dtfvice  is  accepteil ;  the  olKciid  impri. 
matur  is  put  uinrn  it,  and*  finally 
(which  is  our  main  objection)*  it  it 
a<l(mtetl  as  a  ukhIcI,  and  is  applied  with 
slight  variations  to  evciy  or  any  weir. 
This  is  not  what  we  couhl  wish.  We 
would  not  bv  anv  means  slur  over  this 
important  provision,  and  n*5pecting*  as 
Hc  i]ii,  to  the  ntterniozit,the  millowners* 
right>,  we  wouM  yet  eustaiu  and  uf^old 
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those  public  rights  in  the  stream^  which 
it  is  our  theme  and  our  most  anxious 
purpose  to  preserve. 

Let  us  discuss  the  matter  frankljr 
-with  the  millowner  himself.  We  ac- 
knowledge and  feel  perfect  amity  with 
him,  and  join  him  sincerely  in  deplor- 
ing thCjpreseut  silence  of  the  mill.  We 
profess  some  acquaintance,  too,  with 
the  subject,  and  are  no  novice  in  the 
subtleties  of  water-power.  We  could 
wish  that  no  stream  descended  to  the 
sea  until  it  had  performed  its  work  of 
industry ;  and  that  every  hill  and  val- 
ley in  the  land  resounded  with  the 
clank  of  the  water-wheel.  Let  the 
millowner,  with  our  hearty  welcome, 
continue  to  engulf  the  waters  of  the 
river,  and  throw  their  concentrated 
force  upon  the  machinery  of  his  mill, 
but  let  him  not  deny  to  us  those 
shreds  and  clippings  of  the  stream, 
which  can  be  turned  advantageously 
to  other  uses,  and  can  be  made  to  sub- 
serve the  salmon  fishery  without  injur- 
ing the  mill. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  treat  this  de- 
licate matter  impartially,  as  with  cor- 
diality and  conhdence  the  important 
provisions  we  are  now  referring  to  can 
Ikj  carried  out  satisfactorily,  and  both 
])arties  amply  satisfy  their  wants  from 
the  stream.  A  millowner,  we  shall 
suppose,  has  a  weir  which  blocks  up 
the  river,  by  which  means  he  applies 
the  whole  of  the  waters  thereof  to  his 
own  use.  This  is  a  great  privilege 
which  the  owner  of  a  mill- weir  enjoys, 
and  although  we  by  no  means  will  ad- 
nut  that  these  useful  structures  are  il- 
legal, or  indictable  at  common  law  (as 
has  been  contended),  yet  we  maintain 
that  they  are  justly  amenable  to  every 
reasonable  restraint.  We  believe  the 
right  so  to  divert  the  stream  is  good 
in  most  cases,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by 
admitted  utility  and  length  of  posses- 
sion. But  we  stop  here ;  and  we  would 
say  to  the  millowner: — Do  not  push 
matters  to  extremities ;  above  all,  do  not 
knock  your  head  against  the  salmon. 
Depend  upon  it,  he  has  a  better  case 
against  you  than  y^ou  might  suppose ; 
the  public  rights  m  the  stream  which 
he  represents  go  more  to  put  a  (law  in 
your  title  than  any  other  supposable 
objection.  We  would  suggest  a  com- 
promise. Suppose  a  salmon  could  ad- 
dress a  mill-owner,  he  would  argue  his 
case  somewhat  afler  this  fashion : — 
You  block  up  my  native  river,  stop  my 
way  when  I  am  dashing  up  titrcam, 
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and,  with  shame  and  sorrow  I  confess 
it,  you  sometimes  poach  me  at  your 
mill-wheels,  entrap  me  in  my  prime  by 
cunning  devices  m  the  tml-race,  or 
destroy  me  in  my  infant  and  tiny  state 
with  baskets  at  your  waste-gates — this, 
Mr.  Millowner,  is  not  fair.  I  know 
ou  sometimes  allege  all  this  is  done 
y  your  workmen  without  your  know- 
ledge or  participation,  or  by  poachers 
who  prowl  about  your  works  j  but  let 
us  remedy  all  this.  I  propose  that 
you  shall  apply  as  heretofore  the  whole 
river  to  your  uses,  but  do  you  (without 
raising  any  captious  objections)  give 
your  hearty  concurrence  in  making  me 
a  passage  over  your  weir ;  it  shall  be 
a  very  simple  contrivance,  which  will 
strengthen  your  weir,  banish  prowling 
poachers  from  your  mill  and  its  appur- 
tenances, and  be  in  every  respect  suffi- 
cient for  my  purposes  without  divert- 
ing one  drop  of  water  from  your  mill. 
To  resume.  In  some  late  proceed- 
ings connected  with  the  fisheries,  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  means  of  con- 
structing these  passages,  so  important 
to  the  full  development  of  the  salmon 
fisheries,  was  made  through  the  me- 
dium of  printed  queries  addressed  to 
Boards  of  Conservators  and  others 
throughout  L^land.  We  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  replies, 
and  fear  that  but  little  usefhl  informa- 
tion has  been  ac<iuircd  by  this  means. 
Several  Boards  of  Conservators  declare 
their  inability  to  offer  any  suggestion 
whatever  upon  this  point,  and  only 
three  Boards  hare  proposed  any  plan. 
The  short  reply  from  the  Westport 
Board  we  conceive  to  be  in  the  right 
direction,  but  no  details  of  any  kind  are 
given.  The  Board  of  the  Drogheda  Dis- 
trict suggest  an  opening  of  three  inches 
upon  a  surface  of  two  teet  six  inches 
on  the  crest  of  the  weir,  to  bo  closed 
when  necessary ;  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  three  inches  of  water  upon  this 
extent  of  surface,  no  matter  how 
adapted  or  applied,  would  not  form  a 
sufficient  "lead,"  and  would  be,  there- 
fore, useless  ;  it  would  swamp  in  flood- 
time,  and  in  low  water  would  not  act 
at  all.  We  conceive  that  the  mini- 
mum  will  be  a  volume  of  three  inches 
upon  a  surface  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet,  collected  in  the  centre  of  an  in- 
clined plane  by  its  concave  surface,  in 
the  way  we  shall  presently  describe. 
The  Ballina  Bom^  fHropose  that,  below 
the  mill -weir,  two  other  weirs  should 
be  constructed  in  a  descending  scale, 
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with  openings  in  the  centre  of  oach 
weir.  This  wouM,  undoubtedly,  form 
a  perfect  sahnon-pass,  but  the  great 
expense  it  would  involve  inits  it  en- 
tirely hors  de  cnmhit.  Otlier  diiviccs 
have  been  pro])ose<l  by  individuals, 
ecjually  cfllcairious  but  e<|ually  iniprac- 
ticable,  either  by  reason  of  thi*  expt-nsc, 
or  of  intcricrencii  with  the  water-jiower 
of  the  mill,  which  latter  is  a  fatal  ol)- 
jeetion  to  any  proposed  plan  whenever 
such  objection  arises. 

Wc  shall,  then'forc,  proceed  to  jrive 
our  own  notions  upon  this  knotty  point, 
and  suggest  how  those  devices  may  be 
best  constructi'd.  The  pniblem  to  be 
solved  is  somewhat  dlllicultof  explamu 
tion,  but  we  must  discuss  it,  since  loud 
and  dee]>  are  the  complaints  that  no- 
thing has  l)een  yet  done  in  this  ile- 
partinent. 

If,  when  the  mill  is  at  work,  waste- 
water is  escaping  in  (pinntity  over  the 
weir,  in  the  usual  How  of  the  river,  the 
construction  of  a  *'pass"  will  be  in 
such  case  comparatively  easy.  Notliinjj; 
more  will  be  ivcpiireii  than  to  build 
against  the  weir,  on  the  down- stream 
side,  an  inclined  plani'  at  a  ])roper  aniile 
of  inclination — siiy,  with  a  gradient  of 
about  one  in  twenty,  eonnnencing  lus 
yond  the  apron  of  the  weir  at  I  )ottoni,  and 
finishing  at  "nothing"  at  the  crest;  if 
this  su[>eraddcd  structui*e  bo  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  in  width,  built  of  ham- 
mered stone, slightly  concave  on  tlic  sur- 
face, without  stops  to  c«>lkM't  the  water 
(which  only  imjiede  the  fi>h),  and  so 
placed  as  to  face  the  channel  of  a  cur- 
rent on  the  down-strcaui  side,  it  will 
aironl  an  easy  and  suitable  passage 
for  salmon  :  the  fish  will  spee<lily  be- 
come ac(iuainted  with  it :  with  about 
three  inciies  of  water  going  oyer  the 
weir  they  will  ascend  it  rcadilv,  b!it  in 
flood  timCt  and  in  little  fi-eshcs  after 
niin,  they  will  dash  over  it  with  as 
little  concern  as  if  no  wiur  at  all  ex- 
isted at  the  place. 

Then>  is  another  class  of  weir,  whieh 
we  may  call  the  V  weir,  being  in  the 
shape  of  that  letter  inverted,  tlie  angle 
pointing  up-stream  ;  here,  un(h*r  the 
same  conditions,  that  is,  waste- water 
passing  over  the  weir  when  the  mill  is 
at  full  work,  a  pass  ean,  with  nniehfa- 
cilitv,  1h'  con«!tnirtrd,  by  forming  tlu- 
inebned  plane,  with  cum-nve  surl'are, 
before  refern-d  to,  and  at  the  si uu; 
auiile  of  inclination,  eomnii'iit'iuri  with 
its  centre  at  the  a{M'X  of  the  \  ,  and 
terminating   at   the  outer  «d^»'  ol  tin- 


apron  of  the  weir  ;  in  this  angular  de- 
scription of  weir,  the  pass  so  con- 
structed will  be  highly  cfiicicnt;  the 
water  doubling  itself  at  the  apex,  which 
is  the  most  difficult  part,  will  give  atU 
ditional  facility  of  passage,  and  tlio 
concave  surface  collecting  it  below  will 
form  a  suilicient  "lead."  The  salmon 
will  seek  it  and  pass  over  without  dif- 
fieulty — in  time  of  fresh,  or  flood,  or 
in  the  weekly  close-time  when  the  mill 
stops  work,  this  weir,  with  the  aliovo 
alteration,  will  present  little  or  no  ob- 
stniction. 

The  d(>vices  above  indicated  assume 
that  waste-water  is  escaping  over  thi* 
weir  in  some  quantity,  at  all  seasons 
when  the  mill  is  at  full  work^^-but  this 
condition  cannot  always  be  fulfilled  ; 
in  some  streams,  and  at  some  weirs, 
the  mill  takes  the  whole  of  the  water, 
and  the  weir  is  dry,  or  nearly  so,  dur- 
ing the  greater  \ysiri  of  the  summer. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  apply  an^  description 
of  i>ass  to  every  description  of  weir ; 
give  a  salmon  water  an<l  he  can  do  al- 
most anything  ;  but  to  build  a  migra- 
tory ])ass,  where  the  chief  clement  is 
absent,  will  be  only  as  futile  as  the 
plan  or  siu'cifieation  which  proposes  it. 

We,  therafore,  now  assume  the  worst 
<'ase :  let  the  problem  be  to  make  an  ef- 
ficient migratory  pass  where  no  water 
esca])es  over  the  weir  when  the  mill  is 
work i  n g.  This  object,  we  allege,  cannot 
Ik^  attained  by  any  of  the  plans  officially 
propounded,  until  salmon  can  be  found 
to  advance  up  an  inclined  plane  in  any 
other  elenient  than  water,  and  building 
the  pass  will  not  remove  the  difficulty. 
We  procecnl  to  suggest  the  means  by 
which,  as  we  conceive,  the  difficulty 
can  be  s:itisfactorily  met,  admitting, 
as  we  do,  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being 
wholly  removed.  The  only  useful  pan 
which  can  be  here  constructed  is  one 
which  will  be  eiroctive  only  at  the  fol- 
h)wing  |)eriotls,  namely^  in  flood  time; 
secomily,  during  the  weekly  close- 
time  wiien  the  mill  stops  work;  and 
lastly,  during  the  winter-season  ;  and 
thes(^  opportunities  under  all  the  cir- 
cum>tanLvs,  may  be  considered  amply 
suilicient. 

Let  a  similar  incline,  concave  on  the 
siirf.K'e,  I'C  built  against  the  weir,  bat 
fnii^hing  about  a  foot  below  the  crest; 
here  let  an  opening  be  made,  in  duo 
contbrmiiy  with  the  provisions  of  the 
.ith  and  (iih  Victoria  (doing  no  injury 
to  the  wat'i'r-|H)wer  nf  the  mill);  the 
opening  when  completed  should  be,  say, 
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nine  inches  in  depth,  and  four  feet 
wide  ;  if  an  oaken  or  metal  sill  be  im- 
bedded in  the  masonry  at  the  top  of 
the  inclined  plane,  grooved  so  as  to 
take  a  metal  plate  or  bevelled  piece  of 
timber  adapted  to  the  groove,  in  such 
way  as  to  range  with  and  continue  the 
inclined  plane,  and  of  such  height 
(that  is  to  say  nine  inches)  as  will 
range  exactly  level  with  the  crest  of  the 
weir,  a  pass  will  be  formed,  and  no  in- 
jury whatever  will  be  done  to  the 
water-power  of  the  mill.  This  pass 
will  be  efiectual  in  flood  time,  and  will 
then  act  without  requiring  any  atten- 
tion; during  the  weekly  close-time, 
when  the  mill  stops,  the  passage  can 
be  opened  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  and  during  the  general  close-time, 
we  venture  to  say  that  if  opened  at  the 
occurrence  of  the  first  flood  in  October 
the  mill-owner  will  not  have  occasion 
to  close  it  until  March  or  April  fol- 
lowing, as  the  river  (except  some  very 
petty  stream)  will  hold  its  winter  level 
during  the  whole  of  that  period — in 
other  words,  the  run  of  water  in  the 
river  will  maintain  its  level  and  flow 
over  the  top  of  the  weir,  although  the 
aperture  or  sluice  be  open ;  should  the 
contrary,  however,  at  any  time  occur, 
the  miller  has  the  remedy  in  his  own 
hands  ;  he  closes  the  sluice,  as  he  would 
close  any  other  waste-gate  of  his  mill ; 
but,  as  demonstrative  of  the  general 
efliciency  of  a  pass  constructed  in  this 
manner,  we  can  state  that  we  have  seen 
in  many  rivers  sluices  discharging  ten 
times  a  greater  volume  of  water  (7 
feet  by  5)  remain  open  with  the  miller's 
assent,  and  by  the  miller's  own  act,  for 
six  months  together,  until  the  very  cogs 
became  nisty — but,  as  already  stated, 
the  material  fact  will  remain  at  all 
times  undisplaced.  The  miller  can 
close  the  slmce,  if  he  becomes  inconve- 
nienced, and  the  pass  will  be  always 
effective  and  available  under  the  exist- 
ing enactments,  once  in  each  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Our  next  device,  we  hope,  will  com-' 
plete  the  series,  as  the  subject  here 
discussed,  though  important,  is  neces- 
sarily tedious.  Amongst  various  plans 
and  specifications  which  we  have  seen 
(many  of  them  quite  absurd,  inasmuch 
as  they  assume  that  a  salmon  can  as- 
cend a  weir  without  water)  it  has  never 
been  proposed,  that  we  are  aware  of, 
to  construct  a  migratory  passage  for 
salmon  in  the  sluice  itself,  or  in  one  of 
the  waste-gates  of  the  wdr.     Never- 
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theless,  by  far  the  most  efiectual  pass 
can  be  so  constructed.  The  best- con- 
structed weirs,  whether  fishing-weirs 
or  mill-weirs,  are  always  the  most  dif- 
ficult for  salmon  to  ascend  ;  and  these 
have  usually  supernumerary  sluices,  or 
flood-gates  in  the  corpus  of  the  weir 
itself,  some  of  which  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  opened  for  any  purpose  of  the 
mill.  We  could  point  to  some  weirs 
where  some  one  of  several  large  sluices 
has  not  been  once  opened  for  many 
years ;  we  know  others  where  mill- 
owners  are  disposed  to  close  up  with 
masonry  one  or  two  of  such  sluices, 
as  being  wholly  supernumerary.  Take 
any  such  case  (and  they  are  numerous) 
and  a  pass  can  be  constructed  which 
would  pre-eminently  accomplish  the  in- 
tended purpose.  Let  an  inclined  piano 
be  built  in  the  interior  of  the  sluice  it- 
self, finishing  at  a  level  of  a  foot  or  eigh- 
teen inches  below  the  level  of  the  weir; 
the  existing  sluice-gate  will  close  down 
upon  this.  Here,  then,  is  a  pass  ready 
made,  most  effectual  for  every  purpose, 
and  attainable  at*  a  small  expense. 
We  declare  categorically  that  the  sal- 
mon will  wag  their  very  tails  with  joy 
when  they  perceive  a  sluice  slightly 
altered  in  this  way,  inviting  them,  as 
it  were,  to  promenade  up  stream. 

We  shall  bow  say  a  word  about  the 
expense  of  these  constructions.  In 
•all  the  above  plans  the  expense  will 
be  moderate,  and  the  work  suggested 
being  of  stone,  will  be  as  permanent 
as  the  weir  itself;  any  other  material 
would  be  useless :  timber,  for  instance, 
has  been  proposed,  and  estimates  of 
considerable  amount  have  been  put 
forward  for  some  wooden  structures, 
but  we  much  fear  the  poachers  in  the 
vicinity  (when  the  moon  was  not  at 
the  full)  would  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  permitting  the  disjecta  membra 
to  float  quietly  down-stream,  particu- 
larly if  the  device  so  constructed  should 
prove  very  eflicient  for  its  purpose. 

But  the  expense  of  these  structures 
will,  after  all,  be  a  material  considera- 
tion. The  funds  for  these  purposes  at 
the  disposal  of  Boards  of  Conservators 
are  very  limited  ;  and  as  mill- weirs 
in  some  rivers  are  numerous,  a. cen- 
tury might  elapse  before  anything  ef- 
fectual could  be  done  if  the  estimates 
should  range  so  high  as  £50,  £100, 
and  even  considerably  upwards.  We 
think  economy,  therefore,  an  unavoid- 
able element,  forced  into  consideration 
by  scantiness  of  means.     In  any  of 
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the  plans  we  have  proposed,  wo  should 
say  £40  will  be  tho  outside  of  all  ex- 
penses, but  in  tho  most  ciTcctual  plan 
su^iicstod,  namely,  that  in  tho  sluice 
itsiAi',  one-half  the  abovo  amount  will 
amply  suflice  ;  while  in  numerous  old, 
ill- constructed,  and"  uneven  woirs,  by 
sliiiht  aids  or  very  simple  adaptations, 
passes  ellcctual  for  every  purpose  in- 
tended, and  permanent  as  the  rou^rh 
old  structure  itself,  can  be  completed 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  £10. 

But  we  must  not  prolon«i  this  dis- 
cussion further,  as  we  fear  so  much 
technical  detail  connected  with  these 
migratory  passages  will  appear  tedious; 
if  so,  its  best  excuse  will  be  its  utilitv. 
Tho  practical  dillicultics  involved  in 
this  particular  branch  of  our  subject 
are  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  tvvr 
have  entered  uj)on  this  field  of  inquiry. 
But  great  as  are  the  inherent  didicul- 
ties,  tho  adventitious  ones  are  greater. 
To  pursue,  indee<l,  this  branch  of  in- 
quiry may  be  regarded  as  a  task  beset 
with  difHculties  and  full  of  snares  and 
dangerous  labyrinths.  The  fisheries 
are  csspecially  known  to  be  a  vexata 
f/uo'sth,  or  sea  of  troubles ;  and  to 
ramble  into  these  forbidden  (mths  re- 
sembles poaching  on  soino  strange 
manor,  or  innocently  putting  one's 
hand  into  a  hornet's  nest ; — but  in  this 
utilitarian  age  every  nook  and  corner 
of  science  must  be  explored  ;  and  cvom 
in  the  humblest  departments  of  tho 
U8c>ful  arts,  the  march  of  improvement 
must  1)0  maintained.  Numbers  through- 
out Ireland  are  competent  to  explain 
and  elucidate  these  technical  details, 
though  few  have  ventured  on  the  t;isk, 
fearing,  perhaps,  the  jealousies  and 
anima'^ities  it  is  sure  to  excite  ;  but  no 
extraneous  eonsidenitions  should  deter 
even  the  humblest  from  ptirsning  a 
calm  and  indepenrlent  course  of  useful 
iiicpiiry — inteL^er  vitm,  fcelerht/ue  pnrns 
— he  may  hold  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way, 

"  Nor  (Iread  the  oildcr'i  tooth,  or  icorploii'i  eling." 

But  we  digress  from  the  strict  rou- 
tine of  our  practical  inquiries.  'J'he 
scale  of  license  duties  fixed  by  the  Bill 
will  next  require  some  notice.  A  higher 
rate  is  provided  for  all  engines  usimI  in 
fishing,  and  we  think  this  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  to  bo  observed,  that 
license-duties  upon  fishing  implements 
form  the  only  iund  for  ])ayment  of 
water-keepers,  anrl  the  protection  of 
the  fitih  during  tho  sp;iwuin^  searuii ; 


and  if  this  object  bo  properiy  carried 
out,  tho  party  paying  the  tax  derivefl 
direct  benefit  from  tho  outlay,  and 
should  not  therefore  complain.  A 
question  may  be  made  in  the  depart- 
ment of  angling  whether,  in  the  case  of 
trout-rods,  a  very  trifling  duty  might 
not  bo  sufHcient,  and  produce  a  larger 
revenue  than  a  larger  duty ;  but  wo 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  over)' 
person  fishing  with  ilies,  or  for  any 
description  of  trout,  should  take  out  a 
license  for  his  rod,  otherwise  the  dutv 
may  be  eviuled  on  all  occasions.  We 
confess  we  are  not  very  favourable  to 
promiscuous  angling  amongst  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  nor  do  we  think  it 
desinible.  It  is  in  some  respects  very 
injurious  in  a  salmon  river*  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  salmon  fry  arc  de- 
stroyed ill  this  way;  but  our  crand 
objection  to  it  is  tho  habit  of  idkness 
it  engenders  amongst  a  class  of  persons 
who  must  live  by  tlicir  industry.  Ver}' 
few  indeed  pursue  angling  as  a  trade, 
and  these  will  derive  personal  advan- 
tages from  restriction ;  but  tradesmen 
and  artisans  frequently  leave  their  pro- 
jK'r  work  neglected  at  home  tospencl  tho 
day  upon  the  bimks  of  the  rivoTf  and  the 
evening  in  the  shebeen.  In  this  view 
of  the  case  a  license  duty  of  ^1  is  pro- 
posed  by  the  Bill  upon  a  trout-rod, 
but  we  admit  that  the  question  of 
amount  on  this  implomcnt  is  debate- 
able. 

The  license-duty  upon  nets  is  pro- 
posed to  be  regulated  by  their  efficicnc}' 
antl  by  their  lencrth.  The  Select  Coin- 
mi  itoe  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1849,  recommended  that  a  power 
should  bo  given  to  the  Commissionen 
to  regulate  the  length  of  draught-net:* 
in  riv(irs,  acconling  to  tho  breadth  of 
each  river  ;  and  we  are  cicuirly  of 
opinion  that  such  a  regulation  is  de- 
sirable, and  has  been  properiy  iutro- 
ducetl  into  the  Bill.  Large  draught- 
nets  are  frequently  used,  parUcularly 
at  the  mouths  of  narrow  rivers,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  most  destructive 
monopoly.  We  know  of  nets  of  this 
description  moro  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  m  length,  which  stretch  across 
the  whole  mouth,  and  are  most  de- 
structive and  prejudicial  to  the  fisheries 
at  large.  Parties  using  those  powerful 
engines  profess  to  fish  on  tho  common 
riirlit  amongst  poor  persons,  who  are 
not  able  to  jirovide  such  expensive  en- 
gines. A  draught  net  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  woi  th  £G0  or  £70 ;  the  party 
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using  it  fishes  where  the  right  of  fishing 
is  common  to  all,  but  engrosses  and 
monopolises  to  himself  the  whole  fishery 
of  the  locality,  to  the  detriment  of 
those  really  poor  persons  who  have  an 
equal  right  to  fish  in  the  same  locality^ 
but  whose  right  is  swept  away,  or 
swallowed  up,  by  those  greedy  and 
devouring  engines.  We  think,  at  nar- 
row rivera,  no  net  should  be  allowed 
of  greater  length  than  two  hundred 
yards ;  which  regulation  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  prevent  the  injurious 
practice  of  stretching  draught  nets 
across  the  mouth,  and  would  secure  to 
all  exercising  the  public  right,  an  equal 
chance  of  capture. 

Some  provisions  are  introduced, 
giving  new  and  important  powers  to 
Boards  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries 
constituted  under  the  Act  1 1th  and 
12th  Vic,  chap.  9*2,  and  the  elections 
to  thoHC  offices  will  in  future  be  held 
triennially.  To  those  Boards  the  re- 
gulation of  all  local  matters  connected 
with  the  fisheries  is  confided,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  exi)cct  that  nmch  benefit 
will  result  to  the  fisheries,  from  the 
increasing  interest  now  taken  with  re- 
gard to  them  in  almost  every  locality. 
It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  give 
some  additional  powers  of  control  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  with 
respect  to  those  Boards,  as  their  pow- 
ers have  been  much  enlarged,  and 
very  onerous  duties  now  devolve  upon 
tliem. 

An  important  matter  remains  to  bo 
noticed,  namely,  the  jurisdiction  pro- 
posed to  be  given  in  fishery  cases  to 
tho  Assistant- Barrister  of  the  County 
(with  appeal  to  the  Judge  of  Assize). 
Numerous  cases  occur  at  Petty  Ses- 
sions, where  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrate  is  ousted  whenever  any 
question  of  title  arises ;  an  expensive 
suit  then  becomes  necessary,  which  is 
often  worse  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
fishery  than  the  over-capture  of  the 
bag-net.  Not  to  mention  numerous 
other  cases  of  interminable  litigation 
in  fishery  questions,  the  recent  Lime- 
rick  case  of  Gabbet  v.  Clanchy  will 
suffice  ;  in  that  suit,  after  an  expendi- 
ture of  many  thousand  pounds  in  trials 
at  the  Assizes,  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
and  in  Courts  of  Equity,  the  lessee 
succeeded  in  sustaining  his  verdict. 
But  then  the  verdict  was  against  A.  B., 
and  immediately  another  party,  C.  D., 
commenced  to  try  his  rights  ;  the  les- 
see then  applied  fur  an  injunction  in 


the  Court  of  Equity  agaiast  0.  D.» 
which  was  of  course  remsed  until  he 
tried  the  right  at  law  with  him  also. 
And  thus  every  liege  subject  of  our  lady 
the  Queen  might,  if  so  Inclined,  lead 
our  lessee  into  a  like  dance ;  but  this 
is  too  much,  even  for  the  stoutest  liti- 
gant. Through  these  meshes  of  the 
law  there  is  no  <*  escapement,"  and  the 
poor  proprietor  finds  himself,  like  a 
salmon  in  a  bag-net,  looking  wistfully 
about  to  see  where  he  can  get  out.  la 
many  instances,  in  fishery  cases,  where 
the  question  of  title  is  raised,  the  par- 
ties prefer  abandoning  their  rights 
altogether  to  contesting  them  at  law. 
But  if  these  questions  involving  the 
title,  whenever  they  occurred  at  Petty 
Sessions,  should  be  referred  for  trial  to 
the  Assistimt-Barrister's  Court,  they 
would  be  decided  by  a  competent  tribu- 
nal, at  a  moderate  expenditure  of  time 
or  money.  U'he  extension  of  the  juris- 
diction of  County  Courts  in  England 
has  been  found  to  work  well;  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Bar,  passed  at  Lan- 
caster,  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  during 
the  late  Assizes,  it  was  decided  by  a 
large  majority  that  it  was  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  etiquette  of  the 
Bar,  for  Barristers  to  attend,  and 
form  a  Bar,  and  practise  at  the  County 
Courts.  Such  fishery  cases,  therefore, 
as  occured  at  Petty  Sessions  in  Ire- 
land, involving  the  title,  might,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  public,  be 
referrecl  for  trial  to  the  able  and 
impartial  Judges  presiding  in  those 
Courts,  and  be  decided  without  that 
interminable  litigation  which  at  present 
renders  the  law  almost  a  nulhty  m  such 
cases. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  the  salmon  fisheries,  we  shall 
submit  a  few  observations  as  to  the 
total  ajprgre^te  deficit  of  the  Irish  Sal- 
mon FiKiieries  since  1842,  which  is  the 
matter  the  public  has  to  deal  with. 
Upon  this  point  we  are  really  afraid  to 
make  an  estimate,  as  any  calculation  of 
ours  might  appear  incredible,  but  the 
reader  may  form  some  estimate  himself 
from  the  following  data : — The  average 
take  of  salmon  annually  at  the  chief 
salmon  fisheries,  previous  to  1842,  may 
be  taken  at  about  200  tons  each ;  the 
Foyle  fishery,  in  1842,  produced  near- 
ly 300  tons  (in  the  reign  of  Charles  L, 
according  to  returns  made  by  Lord 
Strnflbrd,  tlie  produce  of  the  Foyle  is 
stated  at  240  tons  for  the  year  1638)  ; 
the   Baun,   at   Coleraiue,   was,   pre- 
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viously  to  1842,  Cfjually  fruitful ;   and 
the  Shannon  superior  to  all.      Shortly 
previous  to   1842,    in   one    town  on 
'the    Shannon    (the    town    of   Glin), 
£8,000    worth    of  Pahnon   was    sold 
in   one   season.       The    great    fishery 
of  the  Moy,  at  Ballina ;  the  Black- 
water,  at  Lisniore  ;  an<l  last,  not  least, 
the  Erne,  at  Ballyshannon — produced 
their    hundre<ls    of   tons.       Perhaps 
those  now  mentioned  might  be  placed 
in  one  category,  and  be  styled  iirst- 
class  rivers.     In  another  catfjrory  may 
be  placed  the  Slaney,  Lee,  Suir,  Nore, 
Barrow,  and  some  others,  which  may 
be  termed  second-class  rivers ;  the  ave- 
rage here  also  will  range  high,  though 
accurate  ret  urns  cannot  be  pi  ven,  as  pu  b- 
lic  rights  of  fishery  prevail  so  largely  in 
those  rivers.  Then  we  have  in  great  abun- 
dance third-class  rivers,  such  as  the 
Lanne,  the  Maine,  the  Boyne,  the  Lif- 
fey,  and  a  host  of  others ;  in  all,  we  be- 
lieve, about  120  salmon  rivers.     Most 
of  the  third-class  rivers  will  average 
from  ten  to  fitlcun  tons  each  ;  and  even 
the    most     inconsiderablo     mountain 
streams  of  Kerr}',  and  other  districts* 
will  vield,  or  rather,  we  should  Siiy* 
did  yield,  their  five  or  six  tons  annually 
of  salmon  or  sea  trout ;  and  all   this 
exclusive  of  the  cai)turc  in  the  sea*  or 
at  the  mouths.     Here,  then,  is  a  vast 
aggregate,   the  annual  produce  of  our 
8alm(m  fisheries  down  to  184*2.     But 
how  stands  the  matter  now  ?     JjCt  the 
proprietors  of  the  large  salmon  fisheries 
al>ove  mentioned  state  what  amount 
of  rent  they  now  ixjceive  from  fisheries, 
which,  previous  to  1842,  paid  each  au 
annual  rent  of  one,  two,  or  three  thou- 
sand pounds.     The  Irish  Society,  or 
London  Company^  can  inform  us  what 
rent  they  got  for  the  Foyle  fisheries 
previous  to  that  year.     AVe  believe  we 
arc  right  in  saying  the  rent  was  X3,200, 
piT  annum  ;  but  what  is  the  rent  now  ? 
The  Foyle  lisher}'  was  set  up  to  \ye  let 
last  February,  in  the  (ruildhall,  Lon- 
don, and  no  bidder  could  be  found  rash 
enough  to  take  it.   In  every  district  of 
the  country  ruin  has  stalked  amongst 
the  fisheries ;  from  the  records  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  cases  where  re- 
ceivers are  appointed  over  fisheries,  we 
could  show  an  instance  in  which  a  small 
fish(;ry  has  not  ]>r(Mlu('iMl  six]H.'ncf'  an- 
nutU  profit,  which,  down  to  1842,  pro- 
duced, beyond  wag(>s  and  exiicnses,  a 
clear  protit  of  £CA)i)  i>i-r  annum.     In 
the  late  movement  connected  with  the 
fisheries^  the  Committee  appointed  at 


a  General  Meeting  sent  printed  que- 
ries to  the  owners  of  all  salmon  iiilMaieg 
in  Ireland,  both  in  rivers  and  upon  the 
sea- coast ;  and  one  of  the  quenes  was, 
as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  pro- 
duce since  1842 ;  the  answer  from  all 
was,  **  decrease."  In  some  cases,  the 
decrease  was  stated  at  one-half  s  in 
others,  down  to  one-third  or  one-quar- 
ter ;  and  in  some  the  produce  -  was 
stated  at  literally  nothing.  We  have 
all  the  documents  before  us,  and  with 
perfect  imi>artiality  and  accuracy  we 
declare  the  result  of  our  cxarainatioii 
to  be,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Irish 
Salmon  Fisheries  have  dwindled  to 
oue-third|  within  the  last  ten^'ears. 

These,  indeed,  are  satl  statistics  and 
reminiscences  into  which  we  have  been* 
led,  while  viewing,  in  mournful  vetOt 
the  prostrate  condition  of  our  salmon 
rivers. — It  is  a  dreary  spectacle  to  be- 
hold from  afar  the  sterility  of  the  landy 
and  see  a  whole  country  laid  dcsohite; 
when  the  blighted  corn- fields  are  spread 
out  l)efore  us,  or  black  and  witherioff 
l)otato;  when  no  Joyous  laugh  is  heard 
about  the  dwelhng,  or  busy  hum  of 
the  homestead  ;  sad  and  dreary  is  this 
spectacle ;  but  it  is  not  more  moomfol 
than  the  sight  of  a  noble  river  flowing 
by  us,  despoiled  of  its  gay  and  silTcrj 
denizens.  IjCthe-likc  it  rolls  on,  whe- 
ther foaming  in  Hood,  or  sparkling  and 
dim])ling  in  eddies ;  on  the  surface,  in. 
deiKl,  there  is  no  change,  but  we  know 
there  is  no  life  within ;  the  skilful  saL 
mon  fisher  is  but  too  sure,  and  knows 
but  too  well,  that  all  is  still  and  deso- 
late ben(.'ath  the  waters. 

The  Sea  and  Coast  fisheries— -an  es- 
t4?nsive  and  all-important  branch  of 
our  subject — now  claim  our  atten- 
tion. It  would  appear  from  some  of 
the  clauses  in  the  Fishery  Act  of  184it 
that  t  here  was  some  inchoate  intention  in 
the  then  (iovernment  to  cultivate  those 
fisheries.  Provision  is  made  in  the  17th 
clause  of  that  Act  to  facilitate  the  por- 
cliaso  of  land  Ufion  the  sea-shora,  for 
the  purjiose  of  erecting  curing-hoases; 
and  in  the  1 1 1  tli  clause,  irawcr  is  pven 
to  the  C'ommissioiiers  to  hold  mectmgi^ 
the  object  of  which  would  appear  to 
bi>,  to  scrutinize  and  investigate  as 
to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  lor 
tlu*  (>xtcnsion  and  improvement  of  the 
fisheries,  and  to  ae({uini  infonuation 
resi>ecting  them.  But  as  yet  the  word 
of  promise  has  been  broken  toourhopot 
and  nothing  wLutevcr  has  been 
on  this  head  since  1842. 
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The  sea  fisheries  may  be  described 
as  a  rich,  but  uncultivated,  waste  sur- 
rounding our  shores.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  resources  of  the  sea  are  vast, 
and  inexhaustible  as  itself,  and  that 
the  extent  to  which  those  fisheries 
could  be  profitably  worked  would  be 
bounded  only  by  the  amount  of  capital 
embarked  in  tnem.  The  fisheries  of 
every  nation  that  has  cultivated  them 
have  prospered.  We  might  instance 
those  of  Holland,  Norway,  Newfound- 
land, or  even  the  British  sea-coast 
fisheries ;  but  we  shall  keep  near  home, 
and  confine  our  observations  solely  to 
the  latter.  From  the  Report  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  by  the  Commissioners 
of  British  Fisheries,  for  the  year  end- 
ing January,  1850,  we  find  that  the 
gross  catch  of  herrings  for  the  year 
1849  amounted  to  1,151,979  barrels. 
The  usual  value  of  a  barrel  of  herrings  is 
taken  at  £1  ;  so  that  the  cash  proceeds 
maybe  stated  at  about £1,1 00,000  ster- 
ling. The  year  1841  was  formerly  the 
standard  by  which  the  productiveness 
of  those  fisheries  was  measured.  The 
year  1848,  however,  surpassed  it ;  the 
produce  of  1848  being  999,345  bar- 
rels. But  the  year  1849  has  surpassed 
all  previous  years,  and  will  now  remain 
as  the  standard,  until  some  more  pro- 
ductive year  shall  displace  it.  ^The 
Commissioners  state  in  their  Report 
that  this  extraordinary  influx  of  her- 
rings, so  much  exceeding  anything  that 
could  be  calculated  upon,  had  almost 
disarranged  the  trade  ;  and  but  for  the 
exertions  and  superintendence  of  the 
ofiiccrs  of  the  Board,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary efibrts  made  by  them,  the  fish 
could  not  have  been  cured,  nor  markets 
found  to  carry  ofi*  all  this  produce.  In 
some  districts  of  the  Highlands,  where 
the  preparations  made  were  only  on  a 
scanty  scale,  much  loss  resulted.  The 
urgency  was  so  great  that  salt  and 
empty  barrels  were  hurried  forward 
by  steamers  at  high  freights,  in  hopes 
they  might  arrive  in  time ;  and  on  the 
fishing-grounds,  fishermen  might  be 
seen  rowing  their  boats  ov^-Toaded 
with  fish,  and  vainly  endeavouring^ to 
efiect  sales  at  the  curing-houses.  The 
curers  refused  to  accept  the  cargoes, 
having  no  sufficient  stock  of  salt  or 
barrels,  and  quantities  of  the  finest 
fish  were,  consequently,  thrown  out  as 
manure  ;  and  finally,  although  the  fish 
remained  abundant  on  the  coast,  the 
operations  were  brought  to  a  stand- 
still, from  the  want  of  markets  for  an 


immediate  sale  of  the  fish,  dr  the  re- 
quisite materials  for  preserving  and 
barrelling  them.  The  proceeds,  how- 
ever, amounted,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  1,151,979  barrels. 

So  confident  do  the  Commissioners 
of  British  Fisheries  appear  to  be,  that 
the  catch  of  1849  forms  no  exceptional 
case ;  but  that  the  produce  of  those 
fisheries  may  be  regarded  as  illimit- 
able and  inexhaustible,  that  a  most 
important  document  embodied  in  their 
Report  to  Parliament  is  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  pro- 
cure for  them  foreign  markets  to  take 
off  all  this  increasing  produce.  Pre- 
viously to  the  famine  the  export  of 
Scotch  herrings  to  Ireland  exceeded 
tha(  of  the  whole  of  Europe  put  to. 
gether ;  but  the  Irish  market  having 
declined,  the  Board  of  Trade  is  solicit- 
ed by  the  Commissioners  to  obtain 
from  Continental  governments  some  re- 
ciprocity, or  reciprocal  advantages,  for 
those  which  we  have  so  liberally  af- 
forded to  them  in  free-trade.  The 
Commissioners  of  British  Fisheries 
complain  that  foreign  markets  are  al- 
most closed  against  British  herrings  by 
the  high  rates  of  import  duty.  They 
enumerate  in  this  illiberal  category  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  France,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal, 
and  Spain ;  and  they  strongly  impress 
upon  the  Board  of  Trade  the  necessity 
for  its  good  offices,  in  procuring  new 
markets,  and  removing  the  jealousies 
and  oppressive  enactments  of  foreign  go- 
vernments, in  which  event,  they  state, 
that  an  unbounded  continental  mar- 
ket would  be  secured.  The  Commis- 
sioners conclude  their  Report  in  a  truly 
gratifying  manner,  by  pointing  to  the 
prosperity  they  have  originated ;  the 
towns  and  haroours  they  have  created ; 
the  population  they  have  sustained  and 
supported;  the  industry  they  have  excit- 
ed, and  the  boundless  resources  which 
lie  yet  undeveloped  before  them.  The 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  lucid 
and  comprehensive  documents  and  re- 
ports, emanating  from  the  Commission, 
ers  of  British  Fisheries,  will  evidence 
the  great  pains  and  anxiety  they  have 
devoted  to  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Scottish  fisheries,  and  the 
transcendent  success  which  has  attend- 
ed their  exertions.  In  their  buoyant 
and  exhilarating  Report  there  is  but  one 
lugubrious  feature ;  they  complain  that 
the  export  of  their  cured  fish  to  Ire- 
land was  declining.     Alas!  the  bulk 
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of  our  unhappy  popuJ:i<inn  lia<l  coapod 
to  cat  lnjrriiij^s,  ov  auyihiii;;  elyr,  wo 
fear,  and  the  enormous  exportutions  of 
that  article  to  Ireland  had  lamentably 
declined. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  our  Irish 
sea-coast.   Behold  the  roofless  cottago 
i—thc  boat  stranded  on  the  beadi — tho 
coast  almost  depopulated — the  poor, 
house  full.     How   is   this?     Do  tho 
Lenings  turn  tail  upon  us,  or  shun  our 
shores  ?  or  have  the  turbot,  the  sole, 
and  all  tho  fmny  tribes  forsaken  us? 
No  such  thing.     Is  our  coast  popula- 
lion  indolent  or  cowardly?     Believe  it 
not.     They  want  instruction  and  cul- 
ture ;  they  want  cncourjigemcnt  and 
aid ;  but  they  aiti  not  deficient  either  in 
courage  or  in  enerjrv.     Our  iishernien 
will  go  to  sea  in  •*  cots,"  or  face  the 
Atlantic  surge  in  "curraghs"  made  of 
canvass,  in  which  the  well  equipped 
uiariner  of  other  countries)  would  not 
venture  to  set  a  ft)ot.     Neither  have 
the  fish  deserted  us;  thev  abimnd  upon 
our  shores  or  visit  our  bays  in  never- 
failing  profusion ;  even  while  w«i  are 
penning  these  linens  a  lleet  of  Cornish 
fishing   boats   is    leaving   our  shores, 
laden  with  the  fit  ix^wanl  of  their  well- 
requited  toils.    '2tK)  sail  of  those  vessi^ls 
dropped  anchor  in  Ilowth  h:irl>oiir  this 
seiLson,  and  tlshed  under  the  friendly 
ray  of  the  PoolU^g  and  Baily  lijihts, 
almost  within  sight  of  our  metropolis  ; 
and  oach  summer  they  carry  oll'a  golden 
harvest  in  the  presence  ^f  our  starving 
fishermen.    Our  ilsliermen  attend  u]>oii 
them,  land  their  tish,  or  carry  it  to  dis- 
tant markets,  and  the  utmost  harmony 
j)rcvails  b*.'tween  them.     AVe  liave  seen 
and   ronverhed   with  these  intelligent 
Cornishmen  ;     we  admire  their  skill, 
their  energy,  their  su^xTior  e<|uiimients 
and  fishing.gear,  but,  above  all,  their 
mild  an<l  orderly  demeanour.     'I'hcir 
ilect,  as  we  have  said,  consisted  of  about 
200  sail,  and  frequently  in  some  M-asons 
consists  of  much  more.     Tlieee  boats, 
with  their  equipments,  are  worth  al>out 
X'JUO  each,  wnich   will  represent,  in 
round  numbers,    a   ca])ital   of  about 
i:40,0(K).    They  arrived  at  Ilowth  this 
season  on  the   23rd  June,  and  were 
allotfonthe  lstofSeptcml»er.  Having 
fished  our  Dublin  const,  thev  leave  the 
herrings  still  abundant  behind  them, 
and  hurry  Kick  to  Cornwall  to  be  in 
time  for  the  great  [lilrhard  tishery  on 
that  coast,  which  only  lasts  a  brief  jk;- 
riodf  when  they  reap  another  abundant 
hftn'cst ;  and  some  of  them  this  tseasou 


af/aiu  returned  to  our  coast  and  a^rain 
nu'l  the  herrings.  But  coidl.iing  our 
iiu[uiries  solely  to  their  catch  of  her- 
rings on  our  own  coasts  during  the 
months  of  Juljr  and  Ausust,  wc  find 
from  careful  inquiries  that  most  of 
those  boats  captured  and  sold  aboni 
£200  worth  cacti ;  thus  clearing  almoit 
the  whole  floating  capital  of  their  fleet 
within  a  period  little  exceeding  two 
months,  and  carrying  cifl'  from  our 
shores  in  hard  ca&ti  an  amount  little 
short  of  £30,000. 

Do  we  make  these  observations  in 
an  invidious  spirit?  By  no  means; 
nor  are  our  native  fishcmu>u  them- 
^elves  unfriendly  to  their  visitors,  or  at 
all  disposed  to  act  the  part  of  the  do}( 
in  the  manger :  <]uite  the  rovene.  Thoy 
welcome  them,  and  receive  considombic 
einployincnt  from  them ;  and  as  they 
cannot,  under  present  circumstancesv 
avail  themselves  of  the  rich  harvest 
which  is  spn'ad  out  before  themy  they 
envy  not  their  neighbours,  and  contcm- 
]>late  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  the 
splendid  results  of  their  industr}*  and 
energy.  But  have  these  hardy  inha- 
bitants of  C-ornwall  no  advantages  over 
our  native  fl:^llermen  ?  Alas  1  the  ready 
answer  is, — all  this  industrv  and  pro- 
ductive wealth  is  called  forth  and  h.ii 
ener;ry  and  life  impressed  upon  it  by 
Kn;^li.-li  capital.  Those  boats  do  not 
belong  to  the  trusty  fishermen  vho 
navigate  them;  they  belong  in  shares 
to  rii'll  shopkcejH'rs  and  merchants  in 
(Jomwall,  who  lit  them  out,  and  the 
proceeds  arc  di\'ided  in  certain  equi- 
table proj^ortions  between  the  owners 
and  the  hsherinen,  by  which  arnuigo- 
m(>nt  all  arc  equally  recompcniefl ; 
tho'^e  who  sup])ly  tho  capital  divide, 
clear  of  all  coniingoneies,  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent. ;  and  the  indusbrioas 
lisIiL'rinen  themselves  lay  up  in  nioney 
as  the  reward  of  their  toils  an  ampw 
provision  tor  winter. 

Can  we  not  imitate  this  corricnltun 
of  industry?  We  shall  proceed  to 
make  a  few  suggestions  on  this  Iwad, 
as  an  eflbrt  is  being  made  in  the  pre- 
sent Bill  to  c:dl  forth  our  dormant  in- 
dustry, and  latent  wealth,  in  this  land 
of  paralysed  resources. 

In  tlie  flrst  place,  withont  proper 
iix'ans  for  development,  nothing  can 
hv  efleeted,  or  iiro]H)sod.  We  hiive 
seen  how  Britisn  industry  has  pros- 
pered ;  but  there  is  a  substantial  gnuit 
for  tho  control  and  managcmeBt  M  tin 
British  Fisheries,  and  almoal  nottuig 
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for  the  culture  of  our  own.  The  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(1849)  in  reference  to  the  Irish  Fish- 
eries,  have  reported  to  the  House, 
'*  that  the  want  of  proper  funds  and  ef 
fectioe  machinery  has  constituted  an  im- 
pediment, sufficient  of  itself  to  defeat 
the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  by 
disabling  the  Executive  from  giving  them 
their  due  and  practical  effect.*'  We 
should  say  as  a  commentary  upon  this 
|)assage,  and  with  reference  to  the  un- 
exampled success  which  has  attended 
the  administration  of  the  British  Fish- 
eries— Give  to  Ireland  the  same  advan- 
tages, and  soon  a  similar  scene  of  pros- 
perity and  industry  will  develope  itself — 
encouragementi  and  due  and  full  de- 
velopment of  our  fisheries  is  the  just 
claim  which  we  prefer. 

If  a  Seer,  or  some  Sibyl,  could  be 
consulted  in  some  Celtic  Delos !  or  at 
Tara's  Hill,  or  in  the  shadowy  Glen- 
dalough,  we  doubt  not  the  mystic  re- 
sponse would  be  *' employ  aiid  educate :" 
in  these  are  comprised  the  elements  of 
our  regeneration,  and  the  balm  for 
those  social  evils  which  are  agitating 
the  land  and  dispersing  our  race.  In 
the  fisheries  there  is  an  unbounded 
field  of  industry  and  employment ;  we 
should  ardently  avail  ourselves  of  it,  nor 
longer  incur  the  responsibility  of  wil- 
fully neglecting  those  created  things 
which  are  so  lavishly  spread  out  around 
us.  Let  us,  then,  still  cherish  the 
hope  that  our  national  resources  will 
be  at  length  impartially  developed,  and 
when  England  shall  unfold  the  scroll, 
upon  which  is  written,  in  enduring 
words,  the  proud  series  of  concessions 
made  to  Ireland  by  the  enlightenment, 
the  moderation,  or  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  oh  I  let  not 
the  fair  list  be  tarnished  with  the  words 
— "  Her  Fisheries  neglected." 

But,  we  digress :  wo  proceed  now  to 
consider  those  measures  which  we  con- 
ceive will  be  necessary  to  call  into  active 
existence  the  sea- coast  fisheries  of  Ire- 
land. 

A  Grant  in  aid  of  a  loan-fund  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  sea- coast 
fisheries  will  be  our  first  require- 
ment ;  here  wo  are  met  on  the  very 
threshold  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  buttoning  up  the 
pocket  of  the  United  Kingdom,  de- 
clares positively,  *'  No  money :"  we 
answer,  then  the  fisheries  must  slum- 
ber for  another  century.  Sir  Wm. 
Temple;  in  1073|  reports  in  his  official 


capacity  that  the  fisheries  of  Ireland 
were  a  hidden  mine  under  water ;  we 
proclaim  the  same  thing  now,  but  the 
mine  has  never  yet  been  worked  on 
any  suitable  or  national  scale.  We 
have  exhibited  to  view,  in  one  localitv, 
a  fishing  fieet  of  200  sail  successfully 
and  profitably  engaged  on  our  shores, 
and  to  procure  for  our  sufiering  popu- 
lation some  share  in  these  their  own 
native  fruits,  is  surely  a  matter  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for  ;  we  shall  en- 
deavour, therefore,  to  suggest  some- 
thing feasible,  if  possible — something 
which  may  be  thought  practicable — in 
fact  to  do  business;  for  while  we  are  de- 
bating the  matter  our  people  are  quitting 
our  shores,  or  crowding  towards  the 
poor-house.  If  any  means  can  be  sug- 
gested toput  our  fisheries  in  motion,  we 
feel  convinced  they  will  go-ahead  from 
the  starting-post,and  will  be  adequate  to 
the  due  supply  of  our  general  popula- 
tion, our  provincial  towns,  and  our 
poor-  houses  from  the  coast  to  the  centre, 
and  to  export  annually  500,000  barrels 
of  cured  fish :  not  one  barrel  less  will 
satisfy  us. 

We  shall  begin  our  exposition  with 
Ilowth,  as  we  are  partial  to  its  blue 
peaks.  We  take  upon  us  to  say  there 
is  not  in  the  British  empire  a  town  to 
surpass  Ilowth  in  all  the  concomitants 
of  a  first-class  fishing  station.  Its 
harbour  cost  half  a  million ;  a  few  miles 
in  the  offing  a  *'bair*  of  herrings,  eight 
or  ten  miles  in  length,  and  one  or  two 
miles  in  thickness,  moves  annually  along 
in  its  huge  and  mysterious  migration. 
The  Cornishmen  take  a  handful  or  two 
out  of  them  (some  £20,000  or  £30,000 
worth)  each  season,  and  then  leave 
them  unmolested  to  wend  their  way  in 
slow  and  successive  shoals  along  our 
coast.  A  railroad  has  its  terminus 
close  to  the  harbour,  we  have  stepped 
the  distance,  and  it  is  just  forty  paces 
from  the  turn-table  of  the  terminus  to 
the  gunwale  of  the  fishing-boat.  Our 
Dublin  Billingsgate,  the  wholesale  fish* 
market,  is  reached  in  forty-five  mi- 
nutes, and  as  a  market  is  not  perhapa 
equalled  in  advantages  by  any  in  Great 
Britain ;  the  fish  are  sold  by  auetkm  at 
an  early  hour  to  the  trade,  and  if  a  glut 
of  herrings,  salmon,  turbot,  or  otli«r 
fish  is  poured  in,  the  bulk  of  it  is  on 
board  a  steamer  in  three  hours  after- 
wards on  its  way  to  Liverpool.  Not 
to  waste  time  in  details,  those  fish  next 
day  are  exposed  for  sale  in  Manchester^ 
Birmingham,  and  other  inland  towni , 
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"bleeding  fresh,"  to  use  a  market 
phrase,  and  thus  the  most  remunerating 
price  is  obtained.  Such  is  Ilowth,  and 
such  are  its  natural  advantages.  No 
town  in  Great  Britain,  neither  Wick, 
nor  Stomoway,  nor  Helmsdale,  nor 
any  other  fishing  locality,  in  antecedents 
or  actualities,  surpasses  Howth  in  all 
the  requirements  of  a  great  fishing- 
station. 

Tliere  are  about  150  resident  fisher- 
men in  the  town — a  hardy  and  stal- 
worth  race  of  industrious  men ;  they 
occupy  their  time  in  the  long-line 
fishery,  and,  when  not  fishing,  they 
prepare  their  hooks  and  lines.  There 
is  not  a  net  in  the  town,  nor  has  there 
been  a  net  made  in  it  these  forty  years. 

We  shall  now  take  a  view  of  a  not 
very  distant  fishing-station — we  mean 
Ardfflass ;  but  we  may  here  cursorily 
observe,  that  our  whole  coast,  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  miles,  is  thickly  studded 
with    well-circumstanced     lishing-vil- 
lagos,  containing  each  an  industrious 
though  distressed  population,  who  are 
compelled,  like  Tantalus,  to  see  abun- 
dant store  spread  out  beside  them,  al- 
though beyond  their  reach.     Several 
years  ago,  before  famine  or  potato-rot, 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  neglected  and  dilapidated  state  of 
the  locality  we  have  just  mentioned, 
Ardglass.     In  company  with  a  friend 
we  niade  an  excursion  to  that  locality 
to  witness  a  take  of  herrings  during  a 
serene  night  in  August.      W^e   were 
hardly  on  board  when  we  observed  the 
lamentably  defective  state  of  the  tackle 
and  fishing-gear,  and,  on  losing  sight 
of  the  land,  we  were  quite  dismayed 
at  finding  that  such  a  thing  as  a  com- 
pass  was  not  amongst  our  naval  stores. 
The  Manx  boats,  however,  were  fish- 
ing in  all  directions  about  us;  what 
their  capture  may  have  been  we  can- 
not say,   but  ours  was  just  what  we 
expected,  very  deficient;  indeed,  the 
nets  were  totally  unfit  for  any  opera- 
tion on  an  extensive  scale.     The  value 
of  a  proper  train  of  nets  is  somewhere 
about  £80,  an  amount  which,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  could  not  be  put  together 
by  any  boat's  crew   north   of  Cape 
Clear;  and,  indeed,  our  co-voyageurs 
seemed  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  brood- 
ing upon  their  misfortunes  and  the  de- 
pressing causes  which  baffled  and  frus- 
trated tlieir  efforts  at  industry.    One  of 
them,  in  plaintive  note,  sang  for  us  the 
"  Mountains  of  Moume,"  which  were 
then  heaving  in  sight — a  fine,  athlete 


fellow,  who,  we  thought,  under  proper 
discipline,  might  have  made  a  model 
seaman  on  board  a  man-of-war  or 
merchantman : — the  mournful  cadence 
hannonised  but  too  well  with  the  tat- 
tered garb,  and  broken  nets,  and  dis- 
appointed hopes  of  these  uncultured 
fishermen.  The  observations  we  then 
made,  on  the  occasion  we  refer  to,  sa- 
tisfied  us  that  these  men  occupy  a  field 
for  fishing  oi>erations  which  has  scarcely 
an  equal,  being  the  same  fishing-ground 
on  which  the  Isle  of  Man  fishins-flects 
carry  on  such  large  and  profitable  spe- 
culations, but  that  their  defective  equip- 
mcnts  and  uncultured  state  render 
success  hopeless.  We  may  here  casu- 
ally observe,  that  the  sales  of  fish  ef- 
fected by  the  Manx  men  in  the  Dul)]in 
market,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
present  season,  averaged  £100  daily. 

We  might,  if  it  were  necessarj',  enu- 
merate a  long  train  of  towns,  villages, 
and  fishing-stations,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  along  our  eastern  shores,  all  of 
them  in  the  same  depressed  and  ne- 
glected stiite,  or  the  immense  resources 
of  the  locality  known  only  through  the 
means  of  rival  fishing-fleets.  We  feel 
coerced  to  ask,  how  it  is  that  we  stand 
with  folded  iU'ius,  and  allow  our  people 
to  seek  distant  Atlantic  shores  or  Cali- 
fornian  mines,  when  the  more  whole- 
some mines  of  native  industry  remain 
imexplored  boside  them. 

Our  Bill  proposes  that  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  be  em})owered  to  ad- 
vance money  on  loans  in  aid  of  the 
coast-fishing  population.  This  is  the 
pivot  upon  which  the  whole  question 
m  relation  to  the  sea-fishenes  will 
hinge.  Oar  fishermen  cannot  emerge 
from  their  present  state  without  aid; 
but  where  is  the  aid  to  come  from? 
If  landed  proprietors  are  willing  to  en- 
courage the  fishing  population,  or  es- 
tablish fishing  villages  on  their  estates 
along  the  shore,  it  is  proposed,  in  sudi 
case,  to  enable  them  to  take  up  money 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  in  the  same 
way  as  for  drainage  purposes,  and  a 
short  amendment  of  the  Land  Im- 
provement Act  will  supply  all  the  ne- 
cessary machinery  for  that  purpose. 
But  we  feel  convinced  that  fishinor 
speculations  will  never  thrive  so  well 
as  when  carried  on  in  person  by 
the  fishermen  themselves,  at  their  own 
risk  and  for  their  own  profit,  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  struggle  for 
independence  which  this  encourage- 
ment, if  conceded,  will  cxdtc,  would 
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be  attended  with  the  most  salutary  re- 
sults, social  and  political.  A  grant  in 
aid  of  the  industry  of  the  sea-coast 
popuhition  will  be  a  humane  and  long- 
demanded  remedial  measure,  and  a 
safer  investment  than  advances  for  la- 
bour-rates or  poor-law  unions.  We 
would  suiigest,  then,  a  limited  grant, 
in  aid  of  a  loan- fund,  in  localities  se- 
lected for  the  experiment ;  the  sums 
advanced  to  bear  a  small  rate  of  inte- 
rest, and  to  be  repayable  in  four  years, 
by  annual  instalments  of  25  per  cent., 
each  instalment  to  become  due  on  the 
1st  of  September  in  each  year.  If  it 
be  asked,  what  security  can  the  impo- 
verished coast  fisherman  give — we  an- 
swer, he  can  give  a  mortgage  upon  the 
ocean,  and  draw  without  limit  or  re- 
straint upon  the  treasuries  of  the  deep. 
A  loan-fund  oftice,  with  savings '-bank 
annexed,  will,  therefore,  be  the  only 
machinery  we  shall  suggest,  and  a  bot- 
tomry bond,  with  sureties,  the  security. 
We  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  results, 
or  of  the  validity  and  cfiiciency  of  the 
security ;  nor  do  we  fear  that  our  fish- 
ing population,  temperate  as  they  now 
are,  and  industrious  and  persevering, 
will  have  any  difficulty  in  meeting  these 
instalments — nay,  we  are  convinced 
they  would  anticipate  their  obligations, 
and  place  themselves,  in  a  shorter  time 
tlian  the  period  we  have  above  men- 
tioned, in  the  position  of  independent 
boat-owners,  thus  becoming  useful  and 
serviceable  members  of  the  community, 
no  longer  a  burden  upon  the  poor- 
rates,  and  a  reproach  to  the  industry 
of  the  country. 

The  punctuality  of  the  working 
classes  in  Ireland,  in  similar  cases,  and 
their  gratitude  for  kindness  shown  to 
them,  is  proverbial.  In  the  City  of 
Cork  Loan-fund  Society,  the  loss  in 
six  years,  upon  loans  to  the  amount  of 
<£38,520,  only  amounted  to  £S  17s. 

We  are  satisfied  the  Government 
would  not  lose  a  shilling  by  this  grant, 
so  prolific  and  unfailing  is  the  field,  so 
ample  are  the  means  for  repayment,  and 
so  keen  would  be  the  self-reliant  strug- 
gle for  independence.  With  a  surplus 
treasury,  an  exchequer  overflowmg, 
and  with  large  indirect  taxation  from 
Ireland  swelRng  the  resources  of  the 
State,  wc  do  not  think  any  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  can  remain  imper- 
turbable, or  obdurate,  in  the  face  of 
the  facts  which  can  be  marshalled 
against  .him. 

Should  the  plan  here  proposed  be 


adopted,  and  prove  successful — to  enu- 
merate the  necessary  measures  for  a  full 
development  of  the  fisheries  will  be  a 
work  of  few  words.  Small  piers,  in  loca- 
lities which  at  present  have  no  harbours^ 
will  be  a  necessary  requirement ;  and 
for  this  purpose  there  is  at  present,  we 
believe,  m  operation  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment and  a  grant.  In  many  localities 
a  short  spur  will  be  sufficient  to  form 
a  safe  low-water  harbour  for  yauls  and 
small  crafl  used  in  such  species  of  fish- 
ing as  is  suited  to  the  locality.  We 
would  suggest  that  these  piers  should 
be  constructed  wholly  by  the  Govern- 
ment, without  any  aid  or  application 
from  local  proprietors.  This  will  en- 
sure a  proper  selection  of  the  site  by 
competent  hydrographists.  Small  har- 
bours appear  to  have  been  constructed 
with  much  advantage  on  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  5lh  Geo.  IV.  c.  64 ;  and  every- 
thing connected  with  them,  or  relating 
to  their  extent  or  requirements,  is  weU 
understood.  A  capstan,  boat-slip,  and 
mooring- gear,  and  small  light,  or  lan- 
tern, will  be  the  necessary  appendances 
to  complete  the  boat-harbour.  Curing- 
houses  and  salt-stores,  in  remote  loca- 
lities, will  also  be  required  for  fishing 
purposes ;  and  provision  is  made  in  one 
of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  to  encourage 
their  erection  by  private  parties,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  in  suitable 
localities  they  will  form  not  merely 
self-supporting,  but  highly  profitable 
private  speculations. 

In  the  control  and  management  of 
the  fisheries  educational  purposes  must 
not  be  overlooked.  While  the  Pro- 
fessor or  the  schoolmaster  diffuse  sci- 
ence and  the  higher  acquirements  in 
their  proper  sphere,  the  practical  in- 
structor sliould  keep  equal  pace  amongst 
the  industrial  classes.  At  home  we 
have  ample  scientific  skill  in  fishing 
operations,  but  we  must  seek  curers 
from  the  sister  isle.  In  Scotland,  in- 
deed, the  system  of  curing  and  pre- 
paring fish  for  export  has  been  reduc- 
ed almost  to  a  science ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  sea  fisheries  will,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  be  dependent  upon  a 
competent  knowledge  of  this  art.  Ex- 
perienced Scotch  curers  will  form  ad- 
mirable partners  in  the  profitable 
speculations  of  the  curing-house;  in- 
deed practical  information  will  be  de- 
sirable in  everything  relating  to  the 
fisheries,  nor  can  they  be  developed 
without  that  skill  and  business-know* 
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Icd^v^  wliii'li  lias  brought  tlio  I!riii<h 
fre;i  fisbcTios  to  ?(>  hi^li  a  tttito  of  pro- 
duct iveiirss.  Thii  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  pointedly  direct 
attention  to  this  fact,  mid  the  Inspect- 
ing Commissioners  of  Fisheries  in  Ii-c- 
land  have  reported  to  Government  the 
necessity  for  such  aids ;  practical  in- 
formation is  undoubtedly  to  be  wished 
for,  and  should  finally  supervene  to 
that  spirit  of  theory  which  hits  ridden 
roughshod  over  the  fisheries.  AVhen 
the  ship  can  be  conducted  through  the 
seas  without  the  aid  of  the  mariner,  or 
when  the  manufacturer  or  the  artisan 
can  pursue  his  calling  without  any 
knowledge  of  his  trade,  then  may  the 
fisheries  be  develoi)ed,  and  their  va- 
rious wants  and  refjuireinents  be  un- 
derstood and  met,  without  some  prac- 
tical experience,  or  knowledge  of  the 
niystcrit  s  and  intricaoii'S  of  the  art. 

'Jo  C'»ntrol  and  preserve  order  in 
the  Scotch  sea  fisheries,  the  servi<'es  of 
an  armed  cutter  are  found  requisite. 
The  **  rrincess  Koyal"  sails  under  the 
orders  of  the  Fishery  Board  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  preserves  onler  and  regu- 
larity on  the  crowded  fishing  grounds. 
AVe  think  some  similar  pr(»vision  will 
be  necessarv  in  our  fisheries.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  "  Self-lleliance  " 
or  the  '*  Industry "  cutter  cruising 
around  our  fishing  stations;  our  fisher- 
men will  see  even  in  the  cannon  on  her 
deck  a  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  and 
a  watchfulness  of  their  iutere^ts. 

I'^xtensive  at  first  view  though  these 
reiiuirements  mav  seem,  thev  involve 
no  viTv  serious  expenditure,  C'jmi)ara- 
tively  with  the  magnitude  of  the  moral 
and  national  advantages  that  may  be 
4'-\pc,';U:d  to  result  from  them.  The 
public  expenditure  uj)uii  the  lirilish 
lisheries  cannot  be  otherwise  regard- 
ed than  as  a  due  application  of  the 
liiiances  of  the  State,  when  we  see  in 
one  item  alone  a  million  sti;rling  re- 
j>roduced  annually  in  national  wealth  ; 
and  towns,  and  harbours,  and  thriving 
communiiies  springing  up  under  its 
iust'-ring  inlluence.  The  Parliamentary 
grant  of  £14,000  i>er  annum,  for  the 
(ontix)l  and  management  of  the  Jh'itish 
lisheries,  sinks  ahnost  into  insignifi- 
cance when  contrasted  with  such  re- 
sults. Neither  are  vur  fisheries  in- 
tende<l  by  nature,  nor  should  they  he 
allowed  by  governments  or  human 
laws,  to  stagnate  in  neglect.  We  may 
witness  in  almost  every  pi*ovincial 
t^wn  in  Ireland,  imiiortcd  cured  li^jh 


ret:iiled  at  high  prices;  but  &Lould  we 
sail  only  a  short  distance  from  the  lul- 
jacent  shore,  wc  shall  sec  the  V(;ry 
waters  instinct,  and  moving  with  life, 
or  i>erceive  the  ocean  for  miles  inti- 
mating by  known  indications  the  masses 
which  are  moving  below,  or  bristling 
in  myriads  at  the  surface  I 

AV'e  have  now  detailed  the  require- 
ments for  calling  into  active  existence 
the  vast  resources  of  our  fisheries.  We 
have  stated  them  wc  hope  impartially — 
at  all  events,  inde])endently.  Wo 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  justice  or  pro- 
priety of  the  •*  non-interference  "  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  so  long  and  stu- 
diously recommended,  and  which  has  so 
signally  failed  ;  nor  do  we  concur  with 
those  who  promulgate  the  cold  and 
iron  dogmas  of  political  economy :  to 
l^rcach  self-reliance  to  the  starving 
Celt  is  but  to  crush  his  hopes,  and  tell 
him  to  despair.  Those  dogmas  may 
be  palatable  or  may  be  ap[tlicablc  to 
happier  climes,  but  they  toll  with  fatal 
knell  upon  the  exhausted  resources  of 
our  li  slier  men.  Our  coast  popuLition 
possesses*  aii)})le  energy  and  self-rehanee, 
if  only  [)roperly  set  in  motion  and  di- 
rectetl ;  and  if  these  iron  rules  were 
relaxed,  habits  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise would  be  engendered  in  tliis  coun- 
try, not  displeasing  (we  should  hoi>e) 
even  to  that  school  of  political  philoso- 
phy, which  now  uplift  itsc>lf  pixxlomi- 
nantly  amidst  the  rich  porticos  or  aca- 
demic gi'oves  of  ^lanchcstei*. 

A  feeling  piw.'dls,  well  or  ill-found- 
ed, that  commercial  jealousies  iv- 
liird  the  development  of  our  lisheries; 
we  cannot  t^ike  upon  us  to  oiler  any 
ojunion  upon  this  head.  AVc  have, 
however,  the  fact  before  us,  that  there 
is  a  large  development  of  the  British 
fisheries,  whilst  our  fisheries  are  her- 
metically sealed  up.  Perhaps  some 
.n[)ulogist  may  say,  that  the  continued 
agitations  which  distract  the  country 
prevent  alike  the  introduction  of  capi- 
tal, or  the  due  care  and  culture  of  our 
resources  by  the  Government;  but  let 
us  hope  that  a  new  era  is  now  at  length 
opening  upon  us,  and  that  the  Celt  has 
learned,  in  famine  and  misfortune,  an 
enduring  lesson — *'  Sweet  are  the  uses 
of  adversity."  Assuredly  in  thatschocil 
an  improving  lesson  has  been  taught 
him,  and  an  opportunity  for  social 
ameliorations  now  presents  itself  in 
this  country,  such  as  was  neVor  before 
ijresentcd  at  any  period  of  our  eventful 
history.    Famine  and  pestilenlie  iiavo 
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swept  oyer  the  land  ;  the  aflrightcd  in- 
habitants have  half  abandoned  the  soil, 
seeking  distant  shores ;  a  new  indus- 
trial class,  and  a  new  proprietary,  are 
springing  up  aroimd  us ;  fresh  scions 
have  been  implanted,  and  now  vigour 
infused ;  and  an  amalgamation  of  inte- 
rests and  of  races  will  be  the  inevitable 
result.  Railroads  expand,  and  are  ready 
for  every  product  of  the  land,  or  trea- 
sure  of  the  deep.  Space  is  almost 
annihilated,  and  Siamese-like,  the  ta- 
J)ular  unites  us ;  the  soil  is  unincum- 
bered ;  capital  but  seeks  to  divert 
itself  into  some  peaceful  and  profitable 
channel ;  and  even  labour  is  redundant, 
if  the  poorhouses  but  ope  their  pon- 
derous jaws.  Surely,  surely,  this  is 
England's  opportunity,  and  here  are 
the  elements  of  a  time-enduring  and  in- 
vigorating re-union. 

In  urging  our  cause,  and  stating  the 
case  of  the  fisheries,  may  we  make 
this  concluding  observation — that  to 
attract  population  to  the  coasts  should 
be  a  leading  policy  with  every  ma- 
ritime nation.  The  time  may  arise 
(though  distant  be  the  day),  when  a 
brave  and  weather-beaten  race  of  sea- 
coast  population  in  this  country  will 
be  a  better  exhibition  to  display  before 
admiring  and  improving  nations  than  a 
deserted  shore ;  the  thews  and  sinews  of 
the  land  should  be  sustained  ;  and  while 
we  compete  betimes  with  clipi>er  yachts, 
or  in  mercantile  marine,  let  our  future 
navies  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a 
thought.  Ilcinforcc<l  from  our  shores 
with  a  sturdy  and  well-cultured  class  of 
fishermen,  we  fear  riot,  the  navies  of 
England  will  long  mainUiin  their  proud 
j)rc-emincnce — and  in  this  Western 
Isle,  the  Queen  of  the  waves  possess 
a  jewel,  in  the  gratitude  and  loyalty  of 
our  sea-coast  population,  brighter  than 
oriental  pearl  or  costly  Koh-i-noor. 

Having  concluded  x)ur  comments 
upon  the  Irish  fisheries,  we  still  indulge 
the  hope  that  something  will  be  done  to 
upraise  them,  during  toe  approaching 
session.  The  Government,  perhaps,  is 
not  partial  to  a  Fishery  Bill,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  with  difficulties,  and 
di\ided  and  conflicting  interests;  but 
when  the  voice  of  the  country  has  been 
unequivocally,  we  might  almost  say, 
indignantly  (Icclared,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  Government  will  support 
a  remedial  measure  so  urgently  re- 
quired. The  Irish  fisheries  form  a 
component  part  of  the  resources  of  the 
empire*    and  are  entitled    to    eqoal 


encouragement  and  equal  support. 
Speculative  advantages  are  not  hei  o 
sought ;  wa  only  demand  that  culture 
and  care  of  a  great  national  property, 
which  a  landed  proprietor  would  bo- 
stow  upon  his  private  estate.  The 
clauses  in  the  Bill  which  relate  to  the 
sea-coast  fisheries  have  especially  our 
warmest  sympathy,  as  without  Govern- 
ment aid  those  fisheries  must  con- 
tinue to  be  a  sealed  book.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's attention  has  been  frequently 
called  to  this  important  subject,  by 
memorials  and  deputations  from  public 
meetings,  but  he  has  not  expressed 
his  views,  nor  indicated  his  intentions. 
Still  the  prestige  is  favourable,  and 
every  anticipation  of  his  approval  and 
support  may  reasonably  be  formed. 
History  will  survey  the  events  of  his 
time,  and  may  acknowledge  brighter 
services  of  his,  but  none  more  useful 
than  his  unceasing  efforts  to  improve 
our  social  position.  The  sacred  duty 
has  ever  been  present  to  his  mind  and 
councils,  to  develope  our  internal  re- 
sources, instruct  our  industry,  and  fosT 
ter  and  encourage  every  effort  or  en- 
terprise calculated  to  advance  our  na- 
tional prosperity.  We  are  therefore 
sanguine  in  our  hope  for  the  fisheries. 
The  ensuing  session,  however,  will  de- 
cide. If  the  Government  will  not  sup- 
port the  Bill,  the  clauses  having  refer- 
ence to  the  sea-coast  fisheries  must  be 
expunged.  If  so,  those  fisheries  will 
again  hwguish  and  collapse,  and  a  long 
and  dreary  inanition  will  ensue. 

With  respect  to  the  general  merits 
of  the  Bill  which  we  have  here  (too 
tediously,  wo  fear)  discussed,  we  shall 
not  ofler  any  opinion,  nor  is  it  our 
province  to  do  so — it  is  before  the  pub- 
lic; great  care  has  evidently  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  consoli- 
dations appear  to  be  worked  out  with 
strict  impartiality.  It  may  doubtless 
contain  errors,  or  require  some  verbal 
amendments,  which  is  generally  the 
case  with  complicated  measures,  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  an  act  on  the 
statute  book,  which  is  conversant  with 
a  greater  variety  of  intricate  details ; 
but  there  is  ample  time,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  next  session,  for  the  most 
minute  consideration  of  its  provisions  by 
all  those  interested  in  its  success,  and  we 
trust  the  result  will  bo  a  measure 
useful  to  the  country.  Early  in  the 
session  it  will  be  proceeded  with ;  in- 
deed, those  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  consider  toat  not  a  day  sdiould 
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be  lost  in  stoppinj;  tlic  exhaustion  of 
the  Balnion  fisheries,  and  calling  into 
activity  the  sea-cojist  fisheries.  Mr. 
Conolly,  as  we  have  said,  has  charj^o 
of  the  Bill,  and  it  is  likely  the  task 
will  prove  an  arduous  one,  but  we 
understand  he  has  devoted  much  study 
and  attention  to  the  subject,  and  pos- 
sesses perseverance  and  energj'  for  the 
task.  He  is  owner  of  the  fishery  of 
the  Erne,  at  Ballyshannon — a  noble 
salmon  fishery — which,  we  believe, 
paid  him  a  rent  of  a  couple  of  thou, 
sand  pounds  [kt  annum,  until  the 
fisheries,  somewhere  about  the  year 
1842,  fell  upon  disastrous  days^  and 


evil  times ;  but  though  owner  of  po  ya^ 
luable  a  fishery,  sure  arc  wc,  with  his 
lar^  possestnions,  that  no  personal 
motive  influenct^s  him  to  undertake 
this  aixluous  measure;  ho  is  rather 
we  should  say,  intluenccd  by  a  desire 
to  promote  tKo  prosperity  of  the  couu- 
try,  by  obtaining  due  encouragement  for 
her  fisheries,  and  by  judicious  and  equi- 
table enactments  to  allay  those  heart- 
burnings and  contentions,  which  arose, 
in  mischievous  abundance,  from  the 
mistaken  legislation  of  1842.  We  wish 
him  "  golden  opinions,"  and  every 
success,  in  his  arduous  undertaking. 


MAURICE   TIERNAT^    THE   SOLDIER   OF   FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER     XL  y  XI  I. 


A    VILT.AtfB  *'  aTMDirL'n." 


I  RAT  up  all  nijrht  listening  to  the 
soldiers' stories  of  war  and  campaigning. 
Some  had  served  with  Soult*s  army  in 
the  Astnrias  ;  some  made  part  of  l)a- 
voust*8  <"orps  in  the  north  of  Enn)jH» ; 
one  had  just  returned  from  Friedland, 
and  amused  us  with  «lescril)inir  the 
celebrated  conference  at  Tilsit,  where 
he  ha<l  been  a  sentinel  on  the  river  side, 
and  presented  arms  to  the  two  Empe- 
rors as  they  passt-d.  It  will  soem 
strange,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  this  slight 
incident  at  tracte* I  towards  him  a  greater 
share  of  his  comrades'  admiration  than 
was  accorded  to  those  who  had  FCeu 
half  the  battle-fields  of  modem  war. 

He  <lescri!>ed  the  dress,  th<i  air,  the 
general  bearing  of  the  Em|M?rors ;  re- 
marking that  although  Alexander  was 
taller,  and  handsomer,  and  even  more 
soldierlike  than  our  own  emperor,  there 
was  a  something;  of  calm  dignity  and 
conscious  majesty  in  Napoleon  that 
made  him  api)ear  immeasurably  the 
superior.  Alexander  wore  the  uniform 
of  the  Russian  guard,  one  of  the  most 
t<])lenilid  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  the 
only  thing  simple  aliout  him  was  his 
sword,  which  was  a  plain  sabre  with  a 
tarnished  gilt  scabbard,  ami  a  very 
dirty  sword  kn(»t ;  and  yet  every  mo- 
ment he  use<l  to  look  ilown  at  it  and 
handle  it  with  great  apparent  admi- 
ration; and  <*  well  might  he/*  added 


the  soldier,  '*  Napoleon  had  giyen  it  to 
him  but  the  day  before.'* 

To  list(^>n  even  to  such  meagre  details 
as  these  was  to  light  up  again  in  my 
heart  the  fire  that  was  only  Hmouldering, 
and  that  no  life  of  peasant  labour  or 
obscurity-  could  ever  extinguish.  Mr 
companions  (piickly  saw  Uio  interest  I 
took  in  their  narnitives,  and  certainly 
<lid  their  utmost  to  feed  the  passion — 
now  with  some  sketch  of  a  Spanish 
marauding  party,  as  full  of  adventure 
as  a  romance;  now  with  a  description 
of  northern  warfare,  where  artillery 
thunderi'd  on  the  ice,  and  men  fought 
behind  enti*enchments  of  deep  snow. 

From  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic^ 
all  Kuroi>e  was  now  in  arms.  Great 
armies  were  marching  in  every  di- 
rection ;  some  along  tlic  deep  valley  of 
the  Danulxi,  others  from  the  rich  plains 
of  Poland  and  Silesia ;  some  were  pass- 
ing the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  some 
apiin  were  pouring  down  for  the 
lyrol  "fJochs,"  to  defend  the  rocky 
passes  of  their  native  land  against  the 
invader.  Patriotism  and  glory,  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  and  comiucst,  all 
weR*  abroad,  ami  his  must  inucod  have 
been  a  cold  heart  which  could  find  with- 
in it  no  response  to  the  stirring  sounds 
around.  To  the  inten>e  feeling  of 
shame  which  I  at  first  felt  at  my  own 
life  of  obscure  inaetiTityy  there  now 
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succeeded  a  feverish  desire  to  be  some- 
where and  do  something  to  dispel  this 
worse  than  lethargy.  1  had  not  reso- 
lution to  tell  my  comrades  that  I  had 
served  ;  I  felt  reluctant  to  speak  of  a 
career  so  abortive  and  unsuccessful ; 
and  yet  I  blushed  at  the  half  pitying  ex- 
pressions they  bestowed  upon  my  life 
of  infjiorious  adventure. 

**You  risk  life  and  limb  here  in 
these  pine  forests,  and  hazard  existence 
for  a  bear  or  a  chamois  goat,**  cried  one, 
**  and  half  the  peril  in  real  war  would 
perhaps  make  you  a  Chef  d'Escadron 
or  even  a  general." 

"  Ay,"  said  another,  *'  we  serve  in 
an  army  where  crowns  are  military  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  epaulette  is  only  the 
first  step  to  a  kingdom." 

"True,"  broke  in  a  third,  "Na- 
poleon has  changed  the  whole  world, 
and  made  soldiering  the  only  trade 
worth  following.  Massena  was  a  drum- 
mer boy  within  my  own  memory,  and 
see  him  now  1  Mey  was  not  born  to 
great  wealth  and  honours.  Junot 
never  could  learn  his  trade  as  a  cobbler, 
and  for  want  of  better  has  become  a 
general  of  division." 

'*yes,  and,"  said  I,. following  out 
the  theme,  **  under  that  wooden  roof 
yonder,  through  that  little  diamond- 
paned  window  the  vine  is  trained 
across,  a  greater  than  any  of  the  last 
three  first  saw  the  light.  It  was  there 
Kleber,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  was 
bom." 

"  Honour  to  the  brave  dead  !"  said 
the  soldiers  from  their  places  around  the 
firci  and  carrying  their  hands  to  the 
salute.  "  We'll  nre  a  salvo  to  him  to- 
morrow before  we  set  out  1"  said  the 
corporal.  **  And  so  Kleber  was  born 
there  I"  said  he,  resuming  his  place, 
and  staring  with  admiring  interest  at 
the  dark  outline  of  the  old  house,  as  it 
stood  out  Against  the  starry  and  cloud- 
less sky. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  delicate  task 
for  me  to  prevent  my  companions  offer- 
ing their  tribute  of  respect,  but  which 
the  old  peasant  would  have  received 
with  little  gratitude,  seeing  that  he  had 
never  yet  forgiven  the  country  nor  the 
service  for  the  loss  of  his  son.  With 
some  management  I  accomplished  this 
duty,  however,  promising  my  services  at 
the  same  time  to  be  their  guide  through 
the  Bregenzer  Wald,  and  not  to  part 
with  them  till  I  had  seen  them  safely 
into  Bavaria. 

Had  it  not  been  for  my  thorough 


acquaintance  with  the  Tyroler  dialect, 
and  all  the  usages  of  Tyrol  life,  their 
march  would  have  been  one  of  great 
peril,  for  already  the  old  hatred  against 
their  Bavarian  oppressors  was  begin- 
ning to  stir  the  land,  and  Austrian 
agents  were  traversing  the  mountain 
districts  in  every  direction,  to  call  forth 
that  patriotic  ardour  which,  ill-requited 
as  it  has  been,  has  more  than  once 
come  to  the  rescue  of  Austria. 

So  sudden  had  been  the  outbreak  of 
this  war,  and  so  little  aware  were  the 
peasantry  of  the  frontier  of  either  its 
object  or  aim,  that  we  frequently  pass- 
ed recruits  for  both  armies  on  their  way 
to  head-quarters  on  the  same  day; 
honest  Bavarians,  who  were  trudging 
along  the  road  with  pack  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  not  knowing,  nor  indeed 
much  caring,  on  which  side  they  were 
to  combat.  My  French  comrades 
scorned  to  report  themselves  to  any 
German  oflScer,  and  pushed  on  vigo- 
rously in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  a 
French  regiment.  I  had  now  conducted 
my  little  party  to  Immenstadt,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bavarian  Alps;  and,  having 
completed  my  compact,  was  about  to 
bid  them  good-bye. 

We  were  seated  around  our  bivouac 
fire  for  the  last  time,  as  we  deemed  it, 
and  pledging  each  other  in  a  parting 
glass,  when  suddenly  cur  attention  was 
attracted  toabright  red  tongue  of  flame 
that  suddenly  darted  up  from  one  of 
the  Alpine  summits  above  our  head. 
Another  and  another  followed,  till  at 
length  every  mountain  peak  for  miles 
and  miles  away  displayed  a  great  signal 
fire  !  Little  knew  we  that  behind  that 
giant  range  of  mountains,  from  the  icy 
crags  of  the  Glockner,  and  from  the 
snowy  summit  of  the  Orteler  itself, 
similar  fires  were  summoning  all  Tyrol 
to  the  combat ;  while  every  valley  re- 
sounded with  the  war-cry  of  **  God 
and  the  Emperor  I"  We  were  still  in 
busy  conjecture  what  all  this  might 
portend,  when  a  small  party  of  mounted 
men  rode  past  us  at  a  trot.  They  carried 
carbines  slung  over  their  peasant  frocks, 
and  showed  unmistakably  enough 
that  they  were  some  newly-raised  and 
scarcely-disciplined  force.  After  pro- 
ceeding about  a  hundred  yards  beyond 
us  they  halted,  and  drew  up  across  the 
road,  unslinging  their  pieces  as  if  to 
prepare  for  action. 

**'Look  at  those  fellows,  yonder," 
said  the  old  corporal,  as  ho  puffed  his 
pipe  calmly  and  deUberatefy;  "they 
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mean  mischief,  or  I'm  much  mistaken. 
Speak  to  them,  Tiemay;  you  know  their 
jarjTon." 

I  accordingly  arose  and  advanced 
towards  them,  toucliing  my  hat  in  sa- 
lute as  I  went  forwai'd.  Thev  did  not 
jrive  me  much  time,  however,  to  open 
negotiations,  for  scarcely  had  T  uttcixid 
a  word,  when  bang  went  n  i^hot  close 
beside  me ;  another  followed  ;  and  than 
a  whole  volley  was  discharged,  but  with 
^uch  haste  and  ill  dircctlon  that  not  a 
ball  struck  me.  Before  I  could  l:die 
advantage  of  this  piece  of  good  fortune 
to  renew  niv  advances,  a  bullet  whizzeil 
by  my  head,  and  down  went  the  Krft 
hand  horse  of  the  file,  at  first  on  his 
knees,  and  then,  with  a  wild  plunge 
into  the  air,  he  throw  hiniscdf  stone 
dead  on  the  road,  the  rider  beneath 
him.  As  for  the  n^st,  throwing  oil' 
carbines  and  cartouche-boxes,  tliev 
:  pi'ung  from  tlieir  horses,  and  took  to 
tlie  mountains  with  a  speed  that  showed 
how  far  more  they  were  at  home  amidst 
rocks  and  heather  than  when  seated  on 
the  saddle.  jVIy  comrades  lost  no  time 
in  coming  up  ;  but  while  three  of  them 
kept  the  fugitives  in  sight,  covering 
them  all  the  time  with  tlieir  muskets, 
the  others  secured  the  cattle,  as  in 
amazement  and  terror  tliey  stood 
around  the  dead  horse. 

Although  the  peasant  had  received 
no  other  injuries  than  a  heavy  fall  and 
his  own  fears inllictcil, lie  wasovircome 
with  terror,  and  so  certain  of  death 
that  he  would  do  nothing  but  mumble 
Ids  prayers,  totally  deal' to  all  the  ef- 
forts 1  made  to  restrn'e  his  courage. 

"That  comes  of  puttuig  a  man  out 
of  his  natural  bent,"  said  the  ohl  cor- 
poral. *'  On  his  native  mountains, 
and  with  his  rifle,  that  fellow  would  be 
brave  enough  ;  but  making  a  dragoon 
of  him  is  like  turning  a  Cossack  into  a 
foot  soldier.  One  thing  is  clear  enough, 
we've  no  time  to  throw  away  here ; 
these  peasants  will  soon  alarm  the  vil- 
lage in  our  rear,  so  that  we  had  better 
mount  and  i>ress  forward." 

**  15ut  in  what  direction?"  cried  an- 
other ;  **  who  knows  if  we  shall  not  be 
rushing  into  worse  danger?" 

<*  Tiernav  must  look  to  that,"  inter- 
posed  a  third.  "  It's  clear  he  can't 
leave  us  now  ;  his  retreat  is  cut  ofli  at 
all  events." 

"That's  the  very  point  I  was  thiuk- 
in^i'  of,  lads,"  Haid  J.  "The  beacon  fires 
show  that  the  'Tynjl  is  up,'  and 
safely  as  1  have  journeyed    mther  1 


know  well  I  dare  not  venture  to  re« 
trace  my  road ;  I'd  be  shot  in  the  first 
Dorf  I  entered.  On  one  condition, 
then,  I'll  join  you  ;  and  short  of  tha^ 
however,  I'll  take  my  own  path,  come 
what  may  of  it." 

"  What's  the  condition,  then?"  cried 
three  or  fom*,  together. 

"  That  you  give  me  the  full  and  ab- 
solute command  of  this  party,  and 
pledge  your  honour,  as  Frcndi  sol- 
diers, to  obey  mo  in  everj-thing,  till 
the  day  we  arrive  at  the  head  quarters 
of  a  French  corps." 

"  What,  obey  a  Pekin  I  take  the 
mot  (Vordre  from  a  civilian  that  never 
handled  a  firelock  I"  shouted  three  or 
four,  in  derision. 

"  I  have  served,  and  with  distinc- 
tion, too,  my  lads,"  said  I,  calmly ; 
<  *  and  if  I  have  not  hamllcd  a  firelock,  it 
is  because  I  wielded  a  sabre,  as  an 
oHicer  of  Hussars.  It  is  not  here,  nor 
now,  that  I  am  going  to  tell  why  I 
wear  the  epaulette  no  longer.  I'll  ren- 
der account  of  that  to  my  superiors 
ami  yours  !  If  you  reject  my  ofier, 
and  I  don't  press  you  to  accept  it,  let 
us  at  least  part  good  friends.  As  for 
me,  I  can  take  care  of  myself."  As  I 
said  this,  I  slung  oVer  my  shoulder  the 
iTv^ss-belt  and  carbine  of  one  of  the  fu- 
gitives, and  selecting  a  strongly-built, 
short-legged  black  horse  as  my  mount, 
I  adjusted  the  saddle,  and  sprung  on 
his  back. 

**  That  was  done  like  an  old  hussar, 
anyhow,"  said  a  soldier,  who  had 
been  a  cavalry  man,  "  and  I'll  foUoir 
you,  whatever  the  rest  may  do."  He 
mounted  as  ho  spoke,  and  saluted  as  if 
on  duty.  Slight  as  the  incident  was» 
its  elfect  was  magical.  Old  habits  of 
discipline  revived  at  the  first  signal 
of  obedience^  and  the  corporal  having 
made  his  men  fall  in,  came  up  to  my 
side  for  orders. 

"  Select  the  best  of  these  horses," 
said  I,  "  and  let  us  press  forward  at 
once.  W^o  are  about  eighteen  miles 
from  the  village  ofWangheim;  by 
halting  a  short  distance  outside  of  it, 
I  can  enter  alone,  and  learn  somethinjr 
about  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
nearest  French  post.  The  cattle  are 
all  fresh,  and  we  can  easily  reach  the 
village  before  day  break." 

Three  of  my  little  *•  command"  were 
tolerable  horsemen,  two  of  theui  having 
served  in  the  artillery  train,  and  the 
third  being  the  dragoon  I  liave  alluded 
to.     1  accordingly  throw  out  a  couple 
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of  these  as  an  advanced  picquet,  keep- 
ing the  last  as  my  aide  de  camp  at  my 
side.  The  remainder  formed  the  rear, 
with  orders,  if  attacked,  to  dismount  at 
once,  and  fire  over  the  saddle,  leaving 
myself  and  the  others  to  raanoBuvre  as 
cavalry.  This  was  the  only  way  to 
"ive  confidence  to  those  soldiers  who 
in  the  ranks  would  have  marched  up 
to  a  battery,  but  on  horseback  were  to- 
tally  devoid  of  self-reliance.  ^Mean- 
while  I  imparted  such  instructions  in 
ecpiitation  as  I  could,  my  own  old  ex- 
|K'i*ience  as  a  riding-master  well  en- 
abling me  to  st^loct  the  most  necessary 
and  least  dillicult  of  a  horseman's 
duties.  Except  the  old  corporal,  all 
were  very  creditable  pupils  ;  but  he, 
post^ibly  deeming  it  a  point  of  honour 
not  to  discredit  liis  old  career,  reject- 
ed everything  like  teaching,  and  openly 
protested  that,  save  to  run  away  from 
a  victorious  enemy,  or  follow  a  beaten 
one,  he  saw  no  use  in  cavalry. 

Nothing  could  be  in  better  temi)er, 
however,  nor  more  amicable,  than  our 
discourses  on  this  head ;  and  as  I  let 
drop,  from  time  to  time,  little  hints  of 
my  survicL'S  on  the  llhine  and  in  Italy, 
I  gradually  perceived  that  I  grew  high- 
er in  the  esteem  of  my  companions,  so 
that  ere  we  rode  a  dozen  miles  to- 
gether their  confidence  in  me  became 
complete. 

In  return  for  all  their  anecdotes  of 
**  blood  and  field,"  I  told  them  se- 
veral stories  of  my  own  life,  and,  at 
least,  convinced  them  that  if  they  had 
not  chanced  upon  the  very  luckiej^t  of 
mankind,  they  had,  at  least,  fallen 
upon  one  who  had  seen  enough  of  ca- 
sualties not  to  be  easily  baflled,  and 
who  felt  in  every  difficulty  a  self-con- 
lidence  that  no  amount  of  discomfiture 
eould  ever  entirely  obliterate.  No 
soldier  can  vie  with  a  Frenchman  in 
tempering  respect  with  familiarity  ;  so 
that  while  preserving  towards  me  all 
the  freedom  of  the  comrade,  they  re- 
cognised in  every  detail  of  duty  the 
necessity  of  prompt  obedience,  and  fol- 
lowed every  command  I  gave  with  im- 
plicit submission. 

It  was  thus  we  rode  along,  till  in  the 
distance  I  saw  the  spire  of  a  village 
church,  and  recognized  what  I  knew 
must  be  Dorf  Wangheim.  It  was  yet 
an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  all  was 
tranquil  around.  I  gave  the  word  to 
trot,  and  after  about  forty  minutes*  sharp 
riding  we  gained  a  small  pine  wood, 
whieii  skirled  the  village.     Hltc  1  dis- 


mounted my  party,  and  prepared  to 
make  ray  entree  alone  into  tne  Dorf, 
carefully  arranging  my  costume  for 
that  purpose,  sticking  a  large  bouquet 
of  wild  flowers  in  my  hat,  and  assum- 
ing as  much  as  I  could  of  the  Tyrol 
look  and  lounge  in  my  gait.  I  short- 
ened my  stirrups,  also,  to  a  most  awk- 
ward and  inconvenient  length,  and 
gripped  my  reins  into  a  heap  in  my 
hand. 

It  was  thus  I  rode  into  Wangheim, 
saluting  the  people  as  I  passed  up  the 
street,  and  with  the  short  dry  greeting 
of  '*  Tag,"  and  a  nod  as  brief,  playing 
Tyroler  to  the  top  of  my  bent.  The 
"  Syndicus,"  or  the  ruler  of  the  vil- 
lage, lived  in  a  good-sized  house  in  the 
"  riatz,"  which,  being  market-day, 
was  crowded  with  people,  although  the 
ai'ticles  for  sale  appeared  to  include 
little  variety,  almost  every  one  leading 
a  calf  by  a  straw  rope,  the  rest  of  the 
population  contenting  themselves  with 
a  wild  turkey,  or  sometimes  two,  which, 
held  under  the  arms,  added  the  most 
singular  element  to  the  general  concert 
of  human  voices  around.  Little  stalls 
for  rustic  jewellery  and  artificial 
flowers,  the  latter  in  great  request,  ran 
along  the  sides  of  the  square,  with  hero 
and  there  a  booth  where  skins  and  furs 
were  displayed,  more,  however,  as  it 
appeared  to  give  pleasure  to  a  group 
of  sturdy  jiigers,  who  stood  around,  re- 
co<?ni.'<inn:  the  track  of  their  own  bul- 
lets,  than  from  any  hope  of  sale.  In  fact, 
the  business  of  the  day  was  dull,  and 
an  experienced  eye  would  have  seen  at 
a  glance  that  turkeys  were  ''  heavy," 
and  calves  **  looking  down."  No  won- 
der that  it  should  be  so ;  the  interest  of 
the  scene  being  concentrated  on  a  little 
knot  of  some  twenty  youths,  who,  with 
tickets  containing  a  number  in  their 
hats,  stood  before  the  Syndic's  door. 
They  were  fine-looking,  stalwart, 
straight  fellows;  and  became  admirably 
the  manly  costume  of  their  native 
mountains;  but  their  countenances 
were  not  without  an  expression  of  sad- 
ness, the  reflection,  as  I  soon  saw,  of 
the  sadder  faces  around  them.  For 
so  they  stood,  mothers,  sisters,  and 
sweethearts,  their  tearful  eyes  turned 
on  the  little  band.  It  puzzled  me  not 
a  little  at  first  to  see  these  evidences  of 
a  conscription  in  a  land  where  hitherto 
the  population  had  answered  the  call 
to  arms  by  a  levy  '*  en  rnasse,"  while 
the  air  of  depression  and  sadness  seem- 
ed also  strange  in  those  who  gloried  in 
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the  oxfitcmcnt  of  war.  The  fir?;!  flw 
SLMiti'iK'OS  I  (ivcM'liL'anl  rL'Vi';iU'<l  tin*  \u\<~ 
terv.  WaiiLilieiin  v.- us  IJav.-iriaii  ;  a!- 
though  .-trirtiv  ii  Tyrol  villa ii*,  a»nl 
Austrian  Tyrol,  too.  it  liad  L. -^'ii  in- 
chuleil  within  the  Dayarian  Irontiir, 
and  the  orilers  had  arrived  Iroin  Mu- 
nich at  the  Syndicate  tu  I'urnish  a  cit- 
tain  number  nf  men  by  a  ciTtain  day. 
This  was  ti^rrible  tidings ;  tor  althiMi-.di 
tlievdid  not  as  vet  know  that  the  v.nr  was 
against  Austria,  they  had  lu-ard  th.it 
the  troofjs  were  Ibr  Ibreinn  M-rvi'i*, 
and  not  for  the  defence  of  horne  ami 
country,  the  only  cause  which  a  '1  yro- 
ler  deems  worthy  of  battle.  A"*  1  lis- 
tened,  1  jratheicd  that  the  mo^^t  enm- 
plctc  ii^norance  prevailed  as  to  tin*  ser- 
vice or  the  destination  to  whieh  they 
were  int^judcd.  The  r>avari:tns  had 
merely  issued  their  mandates  to  the 
various  vilhiges  of  the  border,  and 
neither  sent  emissaries  nor  ollicers  to 
curry  them  out.  Having  sei-n  Imw  the 
"  land  hiv,"  I  ]»ushed  mv  way  throuji 
the  crowd,  into  the  hall  of  the  Syndi- 
cate, and  by  dint  of  a  stron<r  will  and 
stout  shoulder,  at  length  gained  the 
audience  chamber;  where,  sealed  be- 
liind  an  elevated  bench,  the  great  man 
was  dispensing  justice.  J  adyanee<l 
boLlly,  and  demanded  an  innnediatr' 
audience  in  private,  ttating  that  my 
business  was  most  pressing,  and  nut 
admitting  of  delay.  Tiie  Synilie  o<in- 
sultcd  for  a  second  or  two  with  his 
clerk,  and  retire<l,  beckoning  me  to  fol- 
low. 

**  You're  not  a  T^Toler,'■  said  he  to 
mc,  the  moment  we  were  alone. 

"That  is  easy  to  «*e,  llerr  Syntli- 
cus,"  replied  I.  **  I'nt  an  <t:Ii«.er  of  the 
staff,  in  disguise,  sent  to  make  a  ha-ly 
inspection  of  the  frontier  villag«'S,  and 
rejK^rt  upon  the  nUite  of  (ie  ling  that 
prevails  amongst  iIumu,  and  how  lliey 
stand  ailected  towards  the  cause  of 
Bavaria." 

"  And  what  liave  you  fouml,  Sir?" 
said  he,  with  native  caution ;  for  a  lia- 
varian  Tyroler  has  the  tpiality  in  a 
|)erfection  that  neither  a  Scotch  man 
nor  a  Ilussian  can  pretend  to. 

"That  von  are  all  Austi-ian  at 
heart,"  said  I,  determined  to  da^h 
at  him  with  a  frankness  that  I  knew 
he  eouM  not  n">ist.  *•  'J'lnre  ">  nut  a 
liavarian  anmnir.-t  v-ni.  I  hayr  m.-nl.- 
the  w!i<jle  tour  i»f  the  X'nrarll •«■:•'/  ; 
tlinmgh  the  I5regen/«'r  Wald,  d..wn 
tlie  valley  of  the  Lech,  bv  Iiiimen'<l.iilt, 
and  Wangheim  ;  and  it's  all  the  .'•umc. 


I  have  heard  nothing  but  the  old  cry 
of  *  (li«tt,  untldi-r  Kaiserl'  " 

"  lii  ]<<dr'  said  he,  with  an  accent 
beautitaliv  balanced  between  sorrow 
and  asttmiMiment. 

"  ICvcn  the  men  in  authoTity,  the 
Syndics,  like  youi-self,  have  frankly 
tdht  me  how  dilUcult  it  is  to  ]nvsfrvo 
alleiriance  to  a  irovernment  bv  whom 
tlu'V  have  been  so  harshlv  trentvd. 
I'm  sue  I  liave  the  'grain  tiuest ion,' 
'd<  they  call  it,  and  thi;  *  Frei  we<rhsol* 
with  S..)Ulh  T\rol,  oll'by  heart,"  said  I, 
lau:;hin.r.  ''  ib>wevi'r,  mv  business  lies 
in  aiiiitlji-r<|uarter.  I  have  seen  enmigk 
to  >lii»\y  me  that  save  the  nuteastsfroui 
honif  and  family,  tliat  <-lass  so  rail*  in 
the  Tyro!,  that  men  call  advcnturcni. 
Wo  iieid  lonk  fur  no  will  in;;  recniiu 
here;  an<l  you'll  staiij  when  I  say  that 
I'm  glad  of  it — heartily  glad  of  it." 

Th"  Syuilie  ili»l,  imleed,  stare,  but 
he  neyer  ventiirejl  a  W(^rd  in  n^ply. 

*'  111  tell  von  why,  thuji,  Ilerr  Svn- 
dicus.  Willi  a  man  like  your.«^^lf  one 
can  afi(M\l  to  be  open -hear te< I.  Wang- 
heim, Luitrich,  Kempeufchl,  and  all 
till'  other  villages  at  the  foot  of  these 
mountains,  were  never  other  than  Aus- 
trian. Diplomatists  and  ina|Mimkcrs 
Coloured  tliein  pale  blue,  but  they  were 
itlack  and  yellow  underneath  ;  and 
what's  moiv  to  the  purpose,  Austriaa 
they  nni^^t  beet)me  again.  When  the 
real  object  of  this  war  is  known,  ull 
Tyrol  will  d  eel  an;  for  the  house  of 
Ilapsb'irg.  We  begin  to  jK-nvive  this 
onr>eIyes,  and  to  drea<I  the  inisfurtuiiea 
anil  calamities  that  must  fall  upon  you 
and  the  other  t'rontier  towns  by  this 
diyideil  allegiance ;  for  when  you  have 
sent  nil'  vour  available  vouth  to  the 
iSavarians,  <iown  will  come  Austria  to 
revi-n.n'  it-ie'i'  ujMin  your  imdefendcd 
town>  anil  villaji'>." 

i'hi'  S\ii«lic  apj)aivntly  had  thought 
of  all  thi^e  thing**  exactly  with  thu 
same  rnnchisiiins,  I'or  he  shook  his  head 
gravely,  and  nitercl  a  low  faint  sigh. 

"  I'm  So  fonyinee«l  of  what  I  t«*ll 
von,"  saiil  I,  **  that  no  sooner  liavi.*  I 
cnn  lueted  to  head-ipiarter!«  the  foreo 
I  ha\e  niuliT  inv  command *' 

•*  Ynu  have  a  furei-,  then,  netually 
utiili.T  yuur  ordi.r.-^?"  cried  lie,  starting. 

**  Th"  advanced  guanl  is  pieipietod 

in  v«'u!er  i»iii«'  w i.  if  you  have  aiiv 

eii!-i-i<It\  t'l  in-|ii'i-l  ihi  in  :  ViMi'U  fiiitl 
tliciii  a  little  di-^iii'ilerly,  perhaps,  like 
ill!  inwly. raided  li-\i.  ^-,  but  I  iiii|K' luit 
diM  red  it  able  allies  for  the  gi'cat  army.** 

The  Syndic  prote&ted  hi:»  sense  of  the 
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favour,  but  begged  to  take  all  their  good 
qualities  on  trust. 

I  then  went  on  to  assure  him  that  I 
should  recommend  the  Government  to 
permit  the  range  of  frontier  towns  to 
preserve  a  complete  neutrality  ;  by 
scarcely  any  possibility  could  the  war 
come  to  their  doors;  and  that  there 
was  neither  sound  policy  nor  humanity 
in  sending  them  to  seek  it  elsewhere. 
I  will  not  stop  to  recount  all  the  argu- 
ments I  employed  to  enforce  my  opi- 
nions, nor  now  learnedly  I  discussed 
every  question  of  European  politics. 
The  Syndic  was  amazed  at  the  vast 
range  of  my  acquirements,  and  could 
not  help  confessing  it. 

My  interview  ended  by  persuading 
him  not  to  send  on  his  levies  of  men 
till  he  had  received  further  instructions 
from  Munich ;  to  supply  my  advanced 
siiards  with  the  rations  and  allowances 
intended  for  the  others ;  and  lastly,  to 
advance  me  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy,  brown  thalers,  on  the  ex- 
press pledge  that  the  main  body  of  my 
**  maratfciers/'  as  1  took  opportunity  to 
style  them,  should  take  the  road  by 
i^mpen  and  Durcheim,  and  not  touch 
on  the  village  of  Wanghcim  at  all. 

When  discussing  this  last  point,  I 
declared  to  the  Syndic  that  he  was 
depriving  himself  of  a  very  imposing 
sight ;  that  the  men,  whatever  might 
be  said  of  them  in  point  of  character, 
were  a  fine-looking,  daring  set  of  ras- 
cals, neither  respecting  laws  nor  fear- 
ing  punishment,  and  that  our  band,  for 
a  newly  formed  one,  was  by  no  means 
contemptible.  He  resisted  all  these 
seducing  prospects,  and  counted  down 
his  dollars  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
felt  he  had  made  a  good  bargain.  I 
^ave  him  a  recdpt  in  all  form,  and 
signed  Maurice  Ticrnav  at  the  foot  of 
it  as  stoutly  as  though  I  had  the  Grand 
Lvore  de  France  at  my  back. 

Let  not  the  reader  rashly  condemn 
me  for  this  fault,  nor  still  more  rashly 
conclude  that  I  acted  with  a  heartless 
and  unprincipled  spirit  in  this  trans- 
action. I  own  that  a  species  of  Jesu- 
istry  suggested  the  scheme,  and  that 
while  providing  for  the  exigencies  of 
m^  own  comrades,  I  satisfied  my  con- 
science byrendering  a  good  service  in 
return.  The  course  of  war,  as  I  sus- 
pected it  would,  did  sweep  past  this 
portion  of  the  Bavarian  Tyrol  without 
mflicting  any  heavy  loss.  Such  of  the 
peasantry  as  joined  the  army  fought 
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under  Austrian  banners,  and  Wang, 
heim  and  the  other  border  villages  had 
not  to  pay  the  bloody  penalty  of  a  di- 
vided allegiance.  I  may  add,  too,  for 
conscience  sake,  that  while  travelling 
this  way  many  years  after,  I  stopped 
a  day  at  Wangheim  to  point  out  its 
picturesque  scenery  to  a  fair  friend 
who  accompanied  me.  The  village' 
inn  was  kept  by  an  old,  venerable- 
looking  man,  who  also  discharged  the 
functions  of  **  Vorsteher*' — the  title 
Syndicus  was  abolished.  He  was, 
although  a  little  cold  and  reserved 
at  first,  very  communicative,  after  a 
while,  and  full  of  stories  of  the  old 
campaigns  of  France  and  Austria, 
amongst  which  he  related  one  of  a 
certain  set  of  French  freebooters  that 
once  passed  through  Wangheim,  the 
Captam  having  actually  breakfasted 
with  himself,  and  persuaded  him  to  ad- 
vance a  loan  of  nigh  two  hundred  tha- 
lers on  the  faith  of  the  Bavarian  Go- 
vernment. 

"He  was  a  good-looking,  dashing 
sort  of  fellow,"  said  he,  **that  could 
sing  French  love  songs  to  the  piano 
and  jodle  *Tyroler  Lieder*  for  the 
women.  My  daughter  took  a  great 
fancy  to  him,  and  wore  his  sword-knot 
for  many  a  day  after,  till  we  found 
that  he  had  cheated  and  betrayed  us. 
Even  then,  however,  I  don't  think  she 
gave  him  up,  though  she  did  not  speak 
of  him  as  before.  This  is  the  fellow's 
writing,"  added  he,  producing  a  much- 
worn  and  much-crumpled  scrap  of  paper 
from  his  old  pocket-book,  "  and  there's 
his  name.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
make  out  clearly  whether  it  was  Thicr- 
ray  or  Lierray." 

"I  know  something  about  him," 
said  I,  *'and,  with  your  permission, 
will  keep  the  document  and  pay  the 
debt.     Your  daughter  is  alive  still  ?" 

*'  Ay,  and  married,  too,  at  Bruck, 
ten  miles  from  this." 

**  Well,  if  she  has  thrown  away  the 
old  sword-knot,  tell  her  to  accept  this 
one  in  metnory  of  the  French  Captain, 
who  was  not,  at  least,  an  ungrateful 
rogue;"  and  I  detached  from  my  sabre 
the  rich  gold  tassel  and  cord  which  I 
wore  as  a  oeneral  officer. 

This  little  incident  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  interpolating  from  a  portion 
of  my  life,  of  which  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  further,  as  with  the  career  of  the 
Soldier  of  Fortune  I  mean  to  close 
these  memoirs  of  Maurice  Tiernay. 

%  Q 
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The  reader  will  probably  not  complain 
if,  passing  over  the  manifold  advon- 
tiircs  and  hair-breadth  Vapcs  of  my 
little  partVi  I  ccme  to  our  arrival  at 
In;;ol(ista(it,  where  the  head- quarters 
of  (ieneral  Vantlammc  were  stationed. 
It  was  jnst  as  the  reeall  was  beating 
that  we  rode  into  the  town,  where, 
allhoufih  nearly  eight  thons^and  men 
were  assembled,  onr  somewhat  sinjrnlar 
cavulcade  attracted  no  small  share  of 
notice.  Fresh  rations  for  **  man  and 
beast"  slunj;  arouml  onr  very  ni'^jred 
clothing,  and  ibnr  Austrian  «;renadier8 
liiMl  liy  a  conl,  wrist  to  wrist,  as  pri- 
8on('i*s  behind  us,  we  presented,  it 
must  be  ownc<l,  a  far  more  picturesque 
than  soldierlike  party. 

Aeceptinjj  all  the  att<'ntions  l)est^w- 
cd  upon  us  m  the  most  llattering  tfense, 
and  affecting  not  to  perceive  tlio  ridi- 
cule we  wen*  cxeitinfj  on  every  hand, 
I  rode  up  to  the  "Ltat  Major"  and 
dismounted.  I  had  obtained  fnun 
"  my  prisoners"  what  I  deemed  a  very 
important  secret,  and  was  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  it  by  asking  lor  an 
immediate  audience  of  the  (Irnend. 

"  I  am  the  Ollicier  d'Ordonnance," 
said  a  young  lieutenant  of  dragoons, 
st('pj)ing  forward  ;  "  any  ctmnmniica- 
tions  you  have  to  make  nnist  be  ad- 
dresse<l  to  iw/*." 

••  I  have  taken  four  prisoniTS,  Mon- 
sieur le  Lieutenant,"  said  I,  "and 
would  wish  to  infonn  (Jenei-al  Vaii- 
damme  on  certain  matters  they  have 
revealed  to  me." 

*'  Are  you  in  the  siTvice  ?"  asked  he, 
with  a  glance  at  my  incongruous 
ccpiipment. 

**  1  have  served,  Sir,"  was  my  reply. 

"  In  what  annv  of  brijrands  was  it 
then,"  said  he,  laughinr;,  'Mor,  assu- 
redlv,  you  do  not  recall  to  my  n -col- 
lect ion  any  European  fon-e  that  I 
know  of?" ' 

"  I  may  find  leisure  and  inclination 
to  give  you  the  fullest  information  on 
this  ]>oint  at  another  moment.  Sir;  for 
the  pn^sent  my  business  is  more  ]>ress- 
i!ig.     Can  I  see  (General  Vandamme?" 

•*  Of  course,  von  cannot,  mv  worthv 
fellow  !  If  you  had  serv«'d,  as  you  say 
V011  have,  von  cr.uM  scarcrlv  have 
made  so  abs'inl  a  }ii|'u>t.  A  rr«inh 
'Ifneral  of  Pivibion  di.^s  wA  uivi.-  au. 


diencc  to  every  tatterdemalion   who 
picks  up  a  prisoner  on  the  high  road.'* 

*'  It  IS  exactly  because  I  have  serval 
that  I  do  make  the  request,"  said  I, 
Bttnitly. 

<*  llow  so,  pray?"  asked  hcj  staring 
at  me. 

"  Because  I  know  well  how  often 
young  stafl-officers,  in  their  sclf-sufli. 
("ieney,  overlook  tlie  most  important 
points,  and,  from  the  humble  character 
of  their  informants,  fre<[uentlv  de- 
spise what  their  superiors,  had  they 
known  it,  would  have  largely  profited 
by.  And,  even  if  I  did  not  Know  this 
i'act,  I  have  the  memory  of  another 
one  scarcely  less  striking,  which  was, 
that  (ieneral  Massena  himrtelf  admitted 
nie  to  an  audience  when  my  appear- 
ance was  not  A  whit  more  imposing 
than  at  j present." 

*<  You  km^w  General  Massena,  then. 
"Where  was  it,  mavl  ask?" 

"In  (lenoA,  durinjj  the  siege." 

"And  what  regiment  have  you 
per\'ed  in  ?" 

"The  Ninth  Hussars." 

"(^uite  emiugh,  my  jrood  fellow. 
The  Ninth  wen^  on  the  Sambre  while 
that  siege  was  going  on/'  said  he, 
laughing  sarcastically. 

"  I  never  said  that  my  recimeni  was 
al  Genoa.  I  only  assorted  that  I  was." 
was  my  calm  re]ily,  for  I  was  anxious 
to  prolong  the  conversation,  seeing  that 
directly  over  our  heads»  on  a  balcony* 
a  number  of  officers  had  just  como  out 
to  smoke  their  cigars  after  dinnerp 
amongst  whom  1  reoogiiise<l  two  or 
three  in  the  uniform  of  General. 

"  And  now  tor  your  name ;  let  as 
have  that."  said  he,  seating  himaelG 
as  if  for  a  length v  cross-examination. 

I  stf)le  a  quiek  glance  over  heady 
anil  seeing  that  two  of  tlie  officers  wen* 
eagerly  listening  to  onr  colloquy »  said 
aloud — 

"I'll  tell  you  no  morOp  Sir.  Yoa 
have  already  heard  quite  enonph  to 
know  what  my  business  is.  I  didn't 
come  here  to  relate  my  life  and  adven- 
tures." 

**  I  say,  Lestocque,"  criwl  a  hirgCp 
burly  man,  from  above,  "have  yoa 
]»ieked  up  Ho>Mns"n  C'nisoo,  there?'" 

"  1  b'V  irir  niori'  like  the  man,  Friday • 
mou  ^iLUcral,"  naid  the  young  licutc. 
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nanty  laughing,  '^  although  even  a  sa- 
vage might  have  more  de^rence  for  his 
superiors." 

**  What  does  he  want,  then  ?**  asked 
the  other. 

'*An  audience  of  yourself,  mon 
General — ^nothing  less." 

"  Have  you  told  him  how  I  am  ac- 
customed to  reward  people  who  occupy 
my  time  on  false  pretences,  Lestocque?" 
said  the  General,  with  a  grin.  "Does 
he  know  that  the  Salle  de  Police  first, 
and  the  Prevot  afterwards,  comprise 
my  gratitude  ?" 

"  He  presumes  to  say,  Sir,  that  he 
knows  General  Massena,"  said  the 
lieutenant. 

"Diablel  He  knows  me,  does  he 
say — he  knows  me  f  Who  is  he — what 
is  he?"  said  a  voice  I  well  remembered, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  brown, 
dark  visage  of  General  Massena  peered 
over  the  balcony. 

**  He's  a  countryman  of  your's,  Mas- 
sena," said  VandammcN  laughing.  "  Eh, 
are  you  not  a  Piedmontais?" 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  stood  si- 
lently listening  to  the  dialogue  around 
me,  without  the  slightest  apparent  sign 
of  noticing  it.  Now,  however,  as  I  was 
directly  addressed,  I  drew  myself  up 
to  a  soldierlike  attitude,  and  replied — 

**  No,  Sir.  I  am  more  a  Frenchman 
than  General  Vandamrae,  at  least." 

"  Send  that  fellow  here ;  send  him 
up,  Lestocque,  and  have  a  corporal's 
party  ready  for  duty,"  cried  the  Gene- 
ral, as  he  threw  the  end  of  his  cigar 
into  the  street,  and  walked  hastily 
away. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  in  m}^  life 
ihat  my  tongue  had  brought  peril  on 
my  head;  but  I  ascended  the  stairs 
with  a  firm  step,  and  if  not  with  a 
lights  at  least  with  a  resolute  heart, 
seeing  how  wonderfully  little  I  had  to 
lose,  and  that  few  men  had  a  smaller 
stake  in  existence  than  myself. 

The  voices  were  loud,  and  in  tones 
of  anger,  as  I  stepped  out  upon  the 
terraoe. 

"  So  we  are  acquaintances,  it  would 
appear,  my  friend  ?"  said  Massena,  as 
he  stared  fixedly  at  me. 

*'  If  General  Massena  cannot  recall 
the  occasion  of  our  meeting,"  said  I, 
proudly,  "  I'll  scarcely  remind  him  of 
It." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Vandamme, 
angrily,  **I  must  deal  with  this  *gail- 
liard  *  myself.  Arc  you  a  French  sol- 
dier?" 


*'  I  was,  Sir ;  an  oflicer  of  cavalry." 
"And  were  you  broke?  did  you 
desert?  or  what  was  it?"  cried  he,  im- 
patiently. 

"  I  kept  better  company  than  I  be- 
lieve is  considered  safe  in  these  days, 
and  was  accidentally  admitted  to  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Prince  de  Condc 


"That's  itl"  said  Vandamme,  with 
a  long  whistle ;  "  that's  the  mischief, 
then.     You  are  a  Vendeen  ?" 

"  No,  Sir ;  I  was  never  a  Boyalist, 
although,  as  I  have  said,  exposed  to 
the  very  society  whose  fascinations 
might  have  made  me  one.'' 

"  Your  name  is  Tiernay,  Monsieur, 
or  I  mistake  much?"  said  a  smart- 
looking  young  man  in  civilian  dress. 

I  bowed  an  assent,  without  express- 
ing any  sentiment  of  either  fear  or  anx- 
ictv. 

"  I  can  vouch  for  the  perfect  accu- 
racy of  that  gentleman's  narrative," 
said  Monsieur  de  Bourrienne,  for  I  now 
saw  it  was  himself.  "  You  may  pos- 
sibly remember  a  visiter  " 

"  At  the  Temple,"  said  I,  interrupt- 
ing him.  "  I  i*ecollect  you  perfectly* 
Sir,  and  thank  you  for  this  recogni- 
tion." 

Monsieur  de  Bourrienne,  however, 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  my  gra- 
titude, but  proceeded  in  a  few  hurried 
words  to  give  some  account  of  me  to 
the  bystanders. 

"  Well,  it  must  bo  owned  that  he 
looks  devilish  unlike  an  officer  of  hus- 
sars," said.  Massena,  as  he  laughed, 
and  made  others  laugh,  at  my  strange 
equipment. 

"  And  yet  you  saw  me  in  a  worse 
plight.  General,"  said  I,  coolly. 

**  How  so — where  was  that?"  cried 
he. 

"It  will  be  a  sore  wound  to  my 
pride,  General,"  said  I,  slowly,  "if  I 
must  refresh  your  memory." 

"You  were  not  at  Valenciennes," 
said  he,  musing.  "  No,  no  ;  that  was 
before  your  day.  Were  you  on  the 
Meuse,  then?  No.  Nor  in  Spain? 
I've  always  had  hussars  in  my  division; 
but  I  confess  I  do  not  remember  all 
the  officers." 

"Will  Genoa  not  give  the  clue. 
Sir  ?"  said  I,  glancing  at  him  a  keen 
look. 

"Least  of  all,"  cried  he.  "The 
cavalry  were  with  Soult.  I  had  no- 
thing beyond  an  escort  in  the  town." 

"So  there's  no  help  for  it,"  said  I, 
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■with  a  sigh.  **  Do  you  reincmbcr  a 
halt-drowned  wretch  that  was  laid 
down  at  your  feet  in  the  Annunziata 
Church  one  morning  durini;  the  siejre?" 

"  A  fellow  who  had  inado  his  escape 
from  the  English  fleet,  and  swam 
ashore  ?  AVhat !  are  you — IJy  »Fovc ! 
BO  it  is,  the  very  same.  (live  me  your 
hantl,  my  brave  fellow.  I've  otlcn 
thourrht  of  you,  and  wondered  what 
had  befallen  you.  You  joined  that 
unlucky  attack  on  ^lonte  Faccio;  and 
we  had  warm  work  ourselves  on  hands 
the  day  after.  1  say,  Vandamnu',  the 
first  news  \  had  of  our  colunuis  rro^s- 
ing  the  Al]w  were  fnmi  this  olliccr — 
for  oflicor  he  was,  and  shall  be  again, 
if  I  live  to  command  a  French  divi- 
sion." 

jMa??ena  embraced  mo  aflcctionatcly, 
as  he  sai<l  this;  and  then  turning  to 
the  others,  said — 

**  (Tcntlemen,  you  see  before  you 
the  man  you  have  otlen  hear*!  me 
speak  of — a  young  olliccr  of  hussars, 
who,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  a  division 
of  the  French  army,  at  that  time  shut 
up  in  a  iHJsicgi'd  city,  performed  one 
of  the  most  gallant  exph)its  on  rcconl. 
Within  a  wiH.'k  at\er  he  led  a  storming 
party  against  a  mountain  fortn'ss ;  and 
I  don't  care  if  he  lived  in  the  intimacy 
of  every  Bourbon  rrince,.froin  the 
<.U)unt  D'Artois  down  wan  Is,  he's  a 
good  Frenchman,  and  a  brave  suldier. 
Jiourrienne,  you're  starting  for  hea<l 
quarters  ?  Well,  it  is  not  at  su<'h  a 
moment  as  this,  vou  can  bear  these 
matters  in  mind  ;  but  don't  forget  my 
friend  'I'iernay ;  depend  upon  it  Im'*i1 
do  you  no  discredit.  'J'lie  JCiniM'n)r 
knows  well  both  how  to  employ  and 
how  to  rewanl  such  men  as  him." 

1  heard  tliese  llattering  sf»eechcs  like 
one  in  a  delicious  dream.  Tt» stand  in 
the  midst  of  a  distinguished  group, 
while  Masscnathus  spoke  of  me,  seem- 
ed too  much  ibr  reality,  tor  prais<t  had 
inth'cd  Inicome  a  rare  accident  to  me; 
but  from  such  a  tpiartcr  it  was  less 
eulogy  than  fame.  How  hard  was  it 
to  persuade  myself  that  I  was  awake, 
as  I  f(»und  mvself  seated  at  the  table, 
with  a  crowd  of  ollicers,  pledging  the 
toasts  they  gave,  and  drinkmg  bumpers 
in  frienillv  recognition  with  all  around 
me. 

S:irh  was  tin-!  eurli«>iiv  to  hi<ar  mv 
story,  tliMt.  iiuuiImts  of  others  rri»wd<Hl 
into  ihenKMii,  wliiehgrailually  asMiined 
the  appearanee  of  u  th<>atr<-.  'liien^ 
wa.4   si -a  reel  v  an  im-idcnt  to   whieh  I 


referred,  that  some  ono  orothcrof  thofe 
present  could  not  vouch  for ;  and  whe- 
ther I  alluded  to  my  earlier  adventures 
in  the  Black  Forest,  or  the  expedition 
of  Humbert,  or  to  the  later  scenes  of 
my  life,  I  met  corroboration  from  one 
quarter  or  another.  Away  as  I  was 
from  Paris  and  its  influcnceSf  in  the 
midst  of  mv  comrades,  I  never  hosu 
tatcd  to  relate  the  whole  of  my  ac- 
<iuaintanccwith  Fouche, — apart  of  my 
narrative  which,  I  nmst  own,  amused 
them  more  than  all  the  rest.  In  the 
miilst  of  all  these  intoxicating  praises, 
and  of  a  degree  of  wonder  that  might 
have  turneil  wiser  heads,  I  never  for- 
got that  I  was  in  ])ossession  of  what 
seeme<l  to  myself  at  least  a  very  impor- 
tant  military  fact,  no  less  than  the  mis- 
t:iken  movement  of  an  Austrian  general, 
who  had  marched  his  division  so  far  to 
the  southward  as  to  leave  an  interval 
of  several  miles  In'twcon  himself  and 
the  main  I)ody  of  the  Imperial  forces. 
This  fact  I  had  obtaine<l  from  the 
grenadiers  I  had  made  prisoners,  and 
who  were  stragglers  from  the  corps  I 
alluded  to. 

U'ho  movement  in  question  was 
doubtless  intended  to  menace  the  right 
ilank  of  our  army,  but  every  soldier  of 
>\ipoleon  well  knew  that  so  long  as  he 
con  Id  pierce  tlic  enemy's  centre  such 
ilank  attacks  were  inclfuotual,  the 
(Micstion  being  already  decided  before 
tliey  could  lie  undertaken. 

.My  intelligemre,  important  as  it  ap- 
peared to  myself,  struck  the  two  gen^ 
nils  as  of  even  gn*ater  moment ;  and 
Massena,  who  had  arrived  onlv  a  ftv 
hours  iK'fore  from  his  own  division  to 
confer  with  Vandamme,  resolved  lo 
Uiki\  me  with  him  at  once  to  head* 
quart(TS. 

**  You  are  quite  certain  of  what  yoa 
assert,  Tieniay  ?'*  said  he ;  *'  douhifol 
information,  or  a  mere  surmise,  will 
not  <lo  with  him  U'foro  whom  you  will 
be  summoned.  Yen  must  be  clear 
on  every  ])oint,  and  brief — remember 
that — not  a  won  I  more  than  is  abio- 
lutely  necessary." 

I  n>iK*ated  that  I  had  taken  the  ut- 
most precautions  to  assure  myself  of 
the  truth  of  the  men's  statement,  and 
had  ridden  several  leu'nies  between  the 
Austrian  letl  and  the  left  centre.  The 
]tris(iniTs  themselves  eould  prove  that 
tliey  had  marcheil  fn>ni  eariv  morning 
till  latt?  in  tin;  atlernoon  without  com- 
ing  up  with  a  single  Austrian  imat. 

The  next  <|uc>tinn  was  to  equip 
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with  atiniform — ^but  what  should  It  be? 
I  was  not  attached  to  any  corps,  nor  had 
I  any  real  rank  in  the  army.  Massena 
hesitated  about  appointing  me  on  his 
own  staff  without  authority,  nor  could 
he  advise  me  to  assume  the  dress  of  my 
old  regiment.  Time  was  pressing,  and 
it  was  decided — I  own  to  my  great 
discomfiture — that  I  should  continue 
to  wear  my  Tyroler  costume  till  my 
restoration  to  my  former  rank  was  fully 
established. 

I  was  well  tired,  having  already 
ridden  thirteen  leagues  of  a  bad  road, 
when  I  was  obliged  to  mount  once 
more,  an4  accompany  Greneral  Massena 
in  his  return  to  head-quarters.  A  good 


supper  and  some  excellent  Bourdeaux, 
and,  better  tbaH  either,  a  light  heart, 
gave  me  abundant  energy  ;  and  after 
the  first  three  or  four  miles  of  the  way 
I  felt  as  if  I  was  equal  to  any  fatigue. 
As  we  rode  along  the  General  re- 
peated all  his  cautions  to  me  in  the 
event  of  my  being  summoned  to  give 
information  at  head- quarters  ;  the  im- 
portance of  all  my  replies  being  shorty 
accurate,  and  to  the  purpose;  and, 
above  all,  the  avoidance  of  anything 
like  an  opinion  or  expresaion  of  my 
own  judgment  on  passing  events.  1 
promised  faithfully  to  observe  all  his 
counsels,  and  not  bring  discredit  on 
his  patronage. 


CHAPTER  L. 


THE  MARCH  09  TIBXNA. 


All  General  Massena*s  wise  counsels, 
and  my  own  steady  resolves  to  profit  by 
them,  were  so  far  thrown  away,  that, 
on  our  arrival  at  Abensberg,  we  found 
that  the  Emperor  had  left  it  four  hours 
before,  and  pushed  on  to  Ebersfield,  a 
village  about  five  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward.  A  despatch,  however,  awaited 
Massena,  telling  him  to  push  forward 
with  Oudinot's  corps  to  Newstadt, 
and,  with  his  own  division,  which  com- 
prised the  whole  French  right,  to  ma- 
noeuvre so  as  to  menace  the  Archduke's 
base  upon  the  Iser. 

Let  mv  reader  not  fear  that  I  am 
about  to  inflict  on  him  a  story  of  the 
great  campaign  itself,  nor  compel  him 
to  seek  refuge  in  a  map  from  the  terri- 
ble array  of  hard  names  of  towns  and 
villages  for  which  that  district  is  fa- 
mous. It  is  enough  for  my  purpose 
that  I  recall  to  his  memory  the  striking 
fact,  that  when  the  French  sought 
victory  by  turning  and  defeating  the 
Austrian  loft,  the  Austrians  were 
exactly  in  march  to  execute  a  similar 
movement  on  the  French  lefl  wing. 
Napoleon,  however,  gave  the  first 
**  check,"  and  **  mated  "  his  adversary 
ere  he  could  open  his  game.  By  the 
almost  lightning  speed  of  his  manceu- 
vres,  he  moved  forward  from  B,atisbon 
with  the  great  bulk  of  his  army ;  and 
at  the  very  time  that  the  Archduke 
believed  him  to  be  awaiting  battle 
around  that  city,  he  was  far  on  his 
march  to  Landshut. 

Greneral  Massena  was  taking  a 
harried  cup  of  coffee  and  dictating  a 


few  lines  to  his  secretary,  when  a  dra- 
goon oflScer  galloped  into  the  town 
with  a  second  despatch,  which,  what- 
ever its  contents,  must  needs  have  been 
momentous,   for  in  a  few  minutes  the 
drums  were    beating    and    trumpets 
sounding,  and  all  the  stirring  signs' of 
an  immediate  movement  visible.      It 
was  yet  an  hour  before  daybreak,  and 
dark  as  midnight ;    torches,  however, 
blazed  everywhere,  and  by  their  flaring 
light  the  artillery-trains  and  wagons 
drove  through  the  narrow  street  of  the 
village,  shaking  the  frail  old  houses 
with  their  rude  trot.     Even  in  a  re- 
treating army,  I  have  scarcely  witness- 
ed such  a  spectacle   of  uproar,  con- 
fusion, and  chaos;  but  still,  in  less  than 
an  hour  the  troops  had  all  defiled  from 
the  town,  the  advanced  guard  was  al- 
ready some  miles  on  its  way ;  and,  ex- 
cept a  small  escort  of  Lancers  before 
the  little  inn  where  the  General  still 
remained,  there  was  not  a  soldier  to 
be  seen.     It  may  seem  absurd  to  say 
it,  but  I  must  confess  that  my  eager- 
ness to  know  what  was  ''going  on" 
in  front,  was  divided  by  a  feehng  of 
painful    uneasiness  at  my  ridiculous 
dress,  and  the  shame  I  experienced  at 
the  glances  bestowed  on  me  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  escort.    It  was  no  time, 
however,  to  speak  of  myself  or  attend 
to  my  own  fortunes,  and  I  loitered 
about  the  court  of  the  inn  wondering 
if,  in  the  midst  of  such  stirring  events, 
the  General  would  chance  to  remem- 
ber me.     If  I  had  but  a  frock  and  a 
shako,  thought  I,  I  could  make  my 
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VMV.  It  is  ihh  con  toil!  hIcmI  vrlvct 
j;ifkct  anil  this  absurd  and  tupiTin* 
hat,  will  be  my  ruin.  It' I  wi'iv  to 
charge  a  battery,  I'd  only  look  like  ii 
merrv-andrew  after  all ;  men  will  not 
respect  what  is  only  laughable.  Pcr- 
ha])s  after  all,  thought  I,  it  matters 
little ;  doid)tless  Mas.sena  has  forgotten 
luC)  and  I  shall  be  left  behind  like 
a  broken  limber.  At  one  time  I 
blamed  myself  lor  not  pushing  on  with 
some  detachment — at  another  I  half  re- 
solved to  put  a  bold  face  on  it,  and 
present  myself  before  the  ( leneral ;  and 
between  regrets  for  the  past  and  doubts 
for  the  future,  I  at  last  workc'd  myself 
up  to  a  state  of  anxietv  little  short  of 
levtT. 

While  T  walkiMl  to  and  fro  in  this 
di-stractt'd  mood  I  perceivi^d,  by  the 
bustle  within  doors,  that  the  (Jenerdl 
was  about  to  depart ;  at  the  same  time 
several  dismounted  dra«^oons  appeareil 
leadingsiiddle-horses, tightening  girths, 
and  adjusting  curli-chains,  all  tokens 
of  a  start.     While  I  looked  on  these 

E reparations,  I  heanl  the  clatter  of  a 
orse's  liools  close  behind,  and  tho 
npluttcring  noise  of  a  struggle.  I 
turned  and  saw  it  was  the  Cieneral 
liimst^lf,  who  had  just  mounted  his 
charger,  but  before  catching  his  right 
stin'up  the  horse  had  ])hmgi-d,  an<l  was 
dnigging  the  **or<lorly"  across  the 
court  bv  the  bridlt>.  Seeing,  in  an 
instant,  that  the  soldier's  ell'ort  to  hold 
on  was  only  depriving  (leneral  Massena 
of  all  crniimand  of  the  horse,  who  must 
pmbably  have  fallen  on  his  llank,  I 
jumped  forward,  cauu'ht  the  stirrup,  and 
slipi)i.-d  it  over  the  (iencral's  loot,  and 
then,  with  a  sharp  blow  on  the  soldier's 
wri>t,  eom|»elled  him  to  n.'lax  his  grasp. 
So  >uddenly  were,  the  two  movements 
eliectcd,  that  in  less  time  than  I  take 
to  relate  it,  all  was  over,  an«l  the  ( iene- 
ral,  who,  tor  a  heavy  man,  was  a  good 
rider,  was  fiist  seated  in  his  saddle.  I 
had  now  no  time,  however,  t«i  Ix'stow 
on  him,  for  the  dragoim,  stung  by  the 
insult  of  a  blow,  and  from  a  peasant, 
as  he  deemed  it,  rushed  at  me  with  his 
sabre. 

^*  Unlta  la!"  cried  Massena  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  ;  **it  was  that  country 
lellow  savefl  me  from  a  bi*okrn  bone, 
which  vonr  internal  awkwardness  mi;:ht 
have  given  me.  Throw  him  a  couple 
of  llorins  forme,"  cried  he  to  his  aid- 
de-camp,  wliojust  rode  in ;  '*  and  do  you, 
,Sir,  join  your  ranks ;  I  must  luoh  for 
auotlier  orderly." 


*■'  I  iim  right  glad  to  have  In^n  in 
the  way,  General,"  said  I,  sprinjiijjj 
forward,  and  touching  my  hat. 

**  What,  Tiemav — this  you  ?"  cried 
he.  "How  is  this?  have  I  forgotten 
you  all  this  time  ?  What's  to  be  done 
now?  You  ought  to  have  gone  on 
with  the  rest,  Monsieur.  You  shonld 
have  volunteered  with  some  corps,  eh?" 

'*  I  hopcil  to  havo  been  attached  to 
yourself.  General.  I  thou<;ht  I  conld, 
perhaps,  have  made  myself  useful." 

"  Yes,  yes,  very  true;  so  you  might, 
I've  no  doubt ;  but  my  staff  Is  fullf 
I've  no  vacancy.  "What's  to  be  dune 
now?  Lestocque,  have  we  any  spare 
cattle  ?  " 

**  Yes.  General ;  we've  your  own 
eight  horsi's,  and  two  of  Canibronne's.'* 

<*  Ah,  }»oor  fellow,  he'll  not  want 
them  more.  I  suppose  Tiernay  may 
as  well  take  one  ot  them,  at  least.** 

'^Theiv's  an  undress  uniform,  too, 
of  Cambrotine's  would  (it  Monsieur 
de  Tiernay,"  said  the  officer,  who,  I 
sjiw,  had  no  fancy  for  my  motley  000- 
tume  alongside  of  hiiu. 

**  Oh,  Tiernay  doesn't  care  for  that ; 
he's  too  old  a  sohlier  to  bestow  a 
thought  upon  tho  culouruf  his  jacket," 
said  Mas>ena. 

**  Pardon  me,  Gencnd,  but  it  is  ex- 
a<'tlv  oni>  of  mv  weakm^sses :  and  I  feel 
that  until  I  get  rid  of  these  trapping! 
1  shall  never  feel  myself  a  soldier." 

**  1  thou'iht  you  had  been  made  of 
other  .stulV,"  muttered  the  Genund, 
"  and  particularly  Miicc  there's  like  to 
be  little  love-making  in  the  present 
cam])aign. "  And  with  that  he  rode  for- 
ward, leaving  me  to  follow  when  I  couliL 

**  These  are  C'ambronne's  keys,"  said 
Lestoctpie,  "and  you'll  find  enou"h 
i'or  your  pres<.'iit  wants  in  the  soddb. 
bags.  'J  ake  the  grey,  he's  the  better 
horse,  and  come  up  with  us  as  £ut  m 
you  can." 

I  siiw  that  I  had  forfeited  something 
of  Creni'ral  Mossena's  good  opinion  by 
mv  dandvisni ;  but  I  was  consoled  in  a 
measuiv  tor  the  loss,  as  I  saw  the 
price  at  whitrh  I  bought  the  forfeitore. 
The  young  oUicer,  wlio  hail  fallen  three 
ilays  beton*,  and  was  a  nephew  of  the 
( Ycneral  Caml  ironne,  was  a  heutcnantia 
^i  ura  t's  cclebnite<l  corps,  the  Lancen  of 
*<  ISerg,"  whose  uniform  was  the  hand- 
semes t  in  the  French  army.  Even  the 
undress  scarlet  frock  and  small  sil 
helmet  were  more  splendid  than 
full  p:irade  uniforms ;  and  as  I  attind 
myself  in  these  brilliant  tnppiBgiy  I 
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secretly    vowed    that   the  Austrians 
should  see  them  ib  some  conspicuous 

Eosition  ere  a  month  was  over.  If  I 
ad  but  one  sigh  for  the  poor  fellow  to 
whose  "  galanterie"  I  succeeded,  I  had 
many  a  smile  for  myself  as  I  passed 
and  repassed  before  the  glass,  adjust- 
ing a  belt  or  training  an  aigrette  to 
fall  more  gracefully.  While  thus  oc- 
cupied,! felt  something  heavy  clink 
against  my  leg,  and  opening  the  saber- 
tasch,  discovered  a  purse  containing  up- 
wards of  forty  golden  Napoleons  and 
some  silver.  It  was  a  singular  way  to 
succeed  to  a  "heritage"  I  thought, 
but,  with  the  firm  resolve  to  make 
honest  restitution,  I  replaced  the  money 
where  I  found  it,  and  descended  the 
stairs,  my  sabre  jingling  and  my  spurs 
clanking,  to  the  infinite  admiration  of 
the  hostess  and  her  handmaiden,  who 
looked  on  my  transformation  as  a  veri- 
table piece  of  magic. 

I'm  sure  Napoleon  himself  had  not 
framed  one-half  as  many  plans  for  that 
campaign  as  I  did  while  I  rode  along. 
By  a  close  study  of  the  map,  and  the 
aid  of  all  the  oral  information  in  my 
power,  I  had  at  lenjjth  obtained  a 
tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  I  saw,  or  I  thought  I  saw,  at 
least,  half  a  dozen  distinct  ways  of  an- 
nihilating the  Austrians.  I  have  often 
since  felt  shame,  even  to  myself,  at  the 
effrontery  with  which  I  discussed  the 
great  mancEuvres  going  forward,  and 
the  unblushing  coolness  with  which  I 
proffered  my  opinions  and  my  criti- 
cisms ;  and  I  really  believe  that  General 
IVIassena  tolerated  my  boldness  rather 
for  the  amusement  it  afforded  him  than 
from  any  other  cause. 

**  Well,  Tiernay,"  said  he,  as  a  fresh 
order  reached  him,  with  the  most  press- 
ing injunction  to  hurry  forward,  "we 
are  to  move  at  once  on  Moosburg — 
what  does  that  portend  ?" 

**  Sharp  work.  General,"  replied  I, 
not  noticing  the  sly  malice  of  the  ques- 
tion; "the  Austrians  are  there  in  force." 

"Do  your  grenadiers  say  so?"— 
asked  he,  sarcastically. 

"  No,  General ;  but  as  the  base  of 
the  operations  is  the  Iser,  they  must 
necils  guard  all  the  bridges  over  the 
river,  as  well  as  protect  the  high  road 
to  Vienna  by  Landshut." 

"But  you  forget  that  Landshut  is  a 
good  eight  leagues  from  that  1"  said  he, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  They'll  have  to  fall  back  there, 
nevertheless,"  said  I,  coolly,  "or  they 


suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  off  from 
their  own  centre." 

**  Would  you  believe  it,"  whispered 
Massena  to  a  colonel  at  his  side,  "  the 
fellow  has  just  guessed  our  intended 
movement?" 

Low  as  he  spoke,  my  quick  ears 
caught  the  words,  and  my  heart 
thumped  with  delight  as  I  heard  thenu 
This  was  the  Emperor's  strategy-— 
Massena  was  to  Ml  impetuously  on  the 
enemy's  left  at  Moosburg,  and  drive 
them  to  a  retreat  on  Landshut ;  when,, 
at  the  moment  cf  the  confusion  and 
disorder,  they  were  to  be  attacked  by 
Napoleon  himself,  with  a  vastly  su.* 
perior  force.  The  game  opened  even 
sooner  than  expected,  and  a  few  mi. 
nutes  after  the  conversation  I  have 
reported,  our  "  Tirailleurs  "  were  ex* 
changing  shots  with  the  enemy.  These 
sounds,  however,  were  soon  drowned 
in  the  louder  din  of  artillery,  which 
thundered  away  at  both  sides  till  night- 
fall. It  was  a  strange  species  of  en. 
gagement,  for  we  continued  to  march 
on  the  entire  time,  the  enemy  as 
steadily  retiring  before  us,  while  the 
incessant  cannonade  never  ceased. 

Although  frequently  sent  to  the 
front  with  orders,  I  saw  nothing  of  the 
Austrians;  a  low  line  of  bluish  smoke 
towards  the  horizon,  now  and  then 
flashing  into  flame,  denoted  their  posi- 
tion, and  as  we  were  about  as  invisible 
to  them,  a  less  exciting  kind  of  warfare 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Neither 
was  the  destruction  important ;  many 
of  the  Austrian  shot  were  buried  in 
the  deep  clay  in  our  front ;  and  con. 
sidering  the  time,  and  the  number  of 
pieces  in  action,  our  loss  was  insignifl- 
cant.  Soldiers,  if  they  be  not  the 
trained  veterans  of  a  hundred  battles, 
grow  very  impatient  in  this  kind  of 
operation ;  they  cannot  conceive  why 
they  are  not  led  forward,  and  wonder 
at  the  over  caution  of  the  G^meral. 
Ours  were  mostly  young  levies,  and 
were  conse<iuently  very  profuse  of  their 
comments  and  complaints* 

"  Have  patience,  my  brave  boysi" 
said  an  old  serjeant  to  some  of  the 
grumblers;  "I've  seen  some  service, 
and  I  never  saw  a  battle  open  this  way 
that  there  wasn't  plenty  of  fighting 
«re  it  was  over." 

A  long  low  range  of  hills  bounds 
the  plain  to  the  west  of  Moosburg, 
and  on  these,  as  night  closed,  our 
bivouac  fires  were  lighted,  some  of 
them  extending  to  nearly  half  a  mile 
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to  tl)o  led  of  our  real  position,  and 
giving  the  Austrians  the  impression 
that  our  force  was  stationed  in  that 
direction.  A  thin  drizzly  rain,  cold 
onougli  to  be  sleet,  was  falling ;  and  as 
the  ground  had  been  greatly  cut  up 
by  the  passage  of  artillery  and  cavalrj", 
a  less  comfortable  spot  to  bivouac  m 
could  not  be  imagined.  It  was  diOi. 
cult,  too,  to  obtain  wood  -for  our  fires, 
and  our  prospects  for  the  dark  hours 
were  scarcely  brilliant.  The  soldiers 
grumbled  loudly  at  being  obliged  to 
sit  and  cook  their  messes  at  the  murky 
flame  of  damp  straw,  while  the  fires  at 
our  left  blazed  away  gaily  without  one 
to  profit  by  them.  Frenchmen,  how- 
ever, are  rarely  ill-humoured  in  face  of 
the  enemy,  and  their  complaints  as- 
sumed all  the  sarcastic  drollery  which 
they  so  well  understand,  and  even  over 
their  half-dressed  supper  they  were 
beginning  to  grow  merry,  when  sUift- 
oflicors  were  seen  traversing  the  lines 
at  full  speed  in  jJl  directions. 

*'  A\'e  are  attacked — the  Austrians 
are  upon  us  !"  cried  two  or  three  sol- 
diers, snatching  up  their  muskets. 

"  No,  no,  friend,*'  replie<l  a  veteran, 
*•  it's  the  other  way  ;  we  are  going  at 
them," 

This  was  the  true  reading  of  the 
problem ;  orders  were  sent  to  every 
brisrade  to  form  in  close  colunm  of 
attack;  artillery  and  cavalry  to  ad- 
vance under  their  cover,  and  ready  to 
deploy  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Moosburg  lay  something  short  of 
two  miles  Irom  us,  having  the  Iser  in 
front,  over  which  was  a  wooden  bridge, 
})rotected  by  a  strong  flanking  battery. 
The  river  was  not  passable,  nor  had 
we  any  means  of  transporting  artillery 
across  it ;  so  that  to  this  spot  our  main 
attack  was  at  once  directed.  Had  the 
Austrian  General,  Ilcller,  who  was 
second  in  command  to  the  Archduke 
Louis,  either  cut  off  the  bridge,  or 
taken  effectual  measures  to  oppose  its 
passage,  the  great  events  of  the  cam- 
})aign  might  have  assumed  a  very  dif- 
ferent feature.  It  is  said,  however, 
-that  an  entire  Austrian  brigade  was 
encamped  near  Freising,  and  that  the 
(•omnuini cation  was  lett  open  to  save 
them. 

Still  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Im- 
perialists took  few  precautions  for  their 
safety ;  for,  deceived  by  our  line  of 
watch-lires,  the  picquets  extended  but 
a  short  distance  into  the  plain  ;  and 
when  attacked  by  our  light  cavalry. 


many  of  them  were  cat  off  at  onoe ; 
and  of  those  who  fell  back,  several  tn* 
yersed  the  bridge,  with  their  pursuers 
at  their  heels,.  Such  was  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  French  attack^  that  ^ 
though  the  most  positive  orders  had 
been  given  by  Massemi  that  not  more 
than  three  guns  and  their  caissons  should 
traverse  the  bridge  together,  and  even 
these  at  a  walk,  seven  or  eight  were 
seen  passing  at  the  same  instanty  and 
all  at  a  gallop,  making  the  old  frame- 
work so  rock  and  tremble,  that  it  seem- 
ed ready  to  come  to  pieces.  As  often 
happens,  the  hardihood  proved  onr 
safety.  The  Austrians  counting  upon 
our  slow  transit,  only  opened  a  heavy 
fire  afler  several  of  our  pieces  had 
crossed,  and  were  already  in  a  po- 
sition to  reply  to  them.  Their  de- 
fence, if  somewhat  late,  was  a  most 
gallant  one ;  and  the  gunners  con- 
tinued to  fire  on  our  advancing  co- 
lumns till  we  captured  the  block  house, 
and  sabred  the  men  at  their  guns. 
Meanwhile  the  Imperial  Cuirassiers, 
twelve  hundred  strong,  made  a  succes- 
sion of  furious  charges  upon  us,  drir- 
ing  our  light  cavalry  away  before  them, 
and  for  a  brief  space  making  the  for- 
tune  of  the  day  almost  doubtful.  It 
soon  api)eared,  however,  that  these 
brave  fellows  were  merely  covering  the 
retreat  of  the  main  body,  who  in  all 
haste  were  falling  back  on  the  villages 
of  Furth  and  Arth.  Some  squadrons 
of  Kellerman's  heavy  cavalry  gave 
time  for  our  light  artillery  to  open  their 
fire,  and  the  Austrian  ranks  were  rent 
ojHiii  with  terrific  loss. 

Day  was  now  dawning,  and  showed 
us  the  Austrian  army  in  retreat  by  the 
two  great  roads  towards  Landahut. 
Every  rising  spot  of  ground  was  occu- 
pied by  artillery,  and  in  some  places 
defended  by  stockades,  showing  pUdn- 
ly  enough  that  all  hope  of  saving  the 
guns  was  abandoned,  and  that  they  only 
thought  of  protecting  their  flying  co- 
lumns from  our  attadc.  These  dispo- 
sitions cost  us  heavily,  for  as  we  were 
obliged  to  cany  each  of  these  places 
before  we  could  advance,  the  loss  in 
this  hand-to-hand  encounter  was  vezy 
considerable.  At  Icn^h,  however,  the 
roads  became  so  blocked  up  by  artil- 
\cry,  that  the  infantry  were  driven  to 
defile  into  the  swampy  fields  at  the 
road  side,  and  here  our  cavalry  cut 
them  down  unmercifully,  while  griq)e 
tore  through  the  dense  masses  at  half 
musket  range. 
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Had  discipline  or  command  been 
possible,  our  condition  might  have 
been  made  perilous  enough,  since,  in 
the  impetuosity  of  attack,  large  masses 
of  our  cavalry  got  separated  from  their 
support,  and  were  frequently  seen  strug- 
^Img  to  cut  their  way  out  of  the  clos- 
ing columns  of  the  enemy.  Twice  or 
thrice  it  actually  happened  that  officers 
surrendered  the  whole  squadron  as 
piTsoners,  and  were  rescued  by  their 
own  comrades  aflerwards.  The  whole 
was  a  scene  of  pell-mell  confusion  and 
disorder;  some,  abandoning  positions 
when  successful  defence  was  possible, 
others,  obstinately  holding  their  ground 
when  destruction  was  inevitable.    Few 

Erisoners  were  taken ;  indeed,  I  be- 
eve,  quarter  was  little  thought  of  by 
either  side.  The  terrible  excitement 
had  raised  men's  passions  to  the  pitch 
of  madness,  and  each  fought  with  all 
the  animosity  of  hate. 

Massena  was  always  in  the  front, 
and,  as  was  his  custom,  comporting 
himself  with  a  calm  steadiness  that  he 
rarely  displayed  in  the  common  occur- 
rences of  every-day  life.  Like  the 
English  Picton,  the  crash  and  thunder 
of  conflict  seemed  to  soothe  and  assuage 
the  asperities  of  an  irritable  temper, 
and  his  mind  appeared  to  find  a  con- 
genial sphere  in  the  turmoil  and  din  of 
battle.  The  awkward  attempt  of  a 
French  squadron  to  gallop  in  a  deep 
marsh,  where  men  and  horses  were 
rolling  indiscriminately  together,  actu- 
ally gave  him  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter, 
and  he  issued  his  orders  for  their  re- 
call, as  though  the  occurrence  were  a 
^ood  joke.  It  was  while  observing  this 
incident,  that  an  orderly  delivered  into 
his  hands  some  maps  and  papers  that 
had  just  been  captured  from  the  four- 
gon  of  a  staff-ollicer.  Turning  them 
rapidly  over,  Massena  chanced  upon 
the  plan  of  a  bridge,  with  marks  in- 
dicative of  points  of  defence  at  either 
side  of  it,  and  the  arrangements  for 
mining  it,  if  necessary.  It  was  too 
long  to  represent  the  bridge  of  Moos- 
burg,  and  must  probably  mean  that  of 
Landshut ;  and  so  thinking,  and  deeming 
that  its  possession  might  be  important 
to  the  Emperor,  he  ordered  me  to  take 
a  fresh  horse,  and  hasten  with  it  to  the 
head-quarters.  The  orders  I  received 
w&re  vague  enough. 

**  You'll  come  up  with  the  advance 
guard  some  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the 
north'ard ;  you'll  chance  upon  some  of 
the  columns  near  Fleishim." 


Such  were  the  hurried  directions  I 
obtained,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and 
din  of  a  battle ;  but  it  was  no  time  to 
ask  for  more  precise  instructions,  and 
away  I  went. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes*  sharp 
riding,  I  found  myself  in  a  little  valley, 
enclosed  by  low  hills,  and  watered  by 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Danube,  along 
whose  banks  cottages  were  studded  in 
the  midst  of  what  seemed  one  great 
orchard,  since  for  miles  the  white  and 
pink  blossoms  of  fruit-trees  were  to  be 
seen  extending.  The  peasants  were  at 
work  in  the  helds,  and  the  oxen  were 
toiling  along  with  the  heavy  wagons, 
or  the  scarcely  less  cumbersome  plough, 
as  peacefully  as  though  bloodshed  and 
carnage  were  not  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  them.  No  high  road  pene,- 
trated  this  secluded  spot,  and  hence  it 
lay  secure,  while  ruin  and  devastation 
raged  at  either  side  of  it.  As  the  wind 
was  from  the  west,  nothing  could  be 
heard  of  the  cannonade  towards  Moos- 
burg,  and  the  low  hills  completely  shut 
out  all  signs  of  the  conflict.  I  halted 
at  a  little  wayside  forge,  to  have  a 
loose  shoe  fastened,  and  in  the  crowd 
of  gazers  who  stood  around  me,  won- 
dermg  at  my  gay  trappings  and  gaudy 
uniform,  not  one  had  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  I  was  other  than  Austrian. 
One  old  man  asked  me  if  it  were  not 
true  that  the  ** French  were  coming?" 
and  another  laughed,  and  said,  "  They 
had  better  not;"  and  there  was  all 
they  knew  of  that  terrible  struggle— 
the  shock  that  was  to  rend  in  twain  a 
great  Empire. 

Full  of  varied  thought  on  this  theme;" 
I  mounted  and  rode  forward.  At  first, 
the  narrow  roads  were  so  deep  and 
heavy,  that  I  made  little  progress ;  oc- 
casionally, too,  I  came  to  little  streams, 
traversed  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  plank, 
and  was  either  compelled  to  swim  my 
horse  across,  or  wander  long  distances 
in  search  of  a  ford.  These  obstruc- 
tions made  me  impatient,  and  my  im- 
patience but  served  to  delay  me  more, 
and  all  my  efforts  to  push  du^ctly  for- 
wards only  tended  to  embarrass  me. 
I  could  not  ask  for  guidance,  since  I 
knew  not  the  name  of  a  single  village 
or  town,  and  to  have  inquired  for  the 
direction  in  which  the  troops  were 
stationed,  might  very  possibly  have 
brought  me  into  danger. 

At  last,  and  after  some  hours  of 
toilsome  wandering,  I  reached  a  small 
wayside  inn,  and  resolving  to  obtain 
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sonio  infojTii.ition  of  my  vhcroiilioiits, 
1  Jinkeil  whither  the  road  led  ihsit  passed 
tlironjrh  a  lonjr,  h)w,  swampy  plain,  and 
dirinppe.'ircd  in  a  pine  wood. 

"  To  Landshut,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  the  distance  ?" 

**  Three  German  miles,"  said  tbo 
host ;  "but  they  are  worse  than  live; 
for  since  tht;  new  line  has  been  opened, 
this  road  has  fallen  into  neglect.  Two 
of  the  bridges  are  broken,  and  a  land- 
slip  has  completely  blocked  up  the  pas- 
sage at  another  place." 

**  Then  how  am  I  to  gain  tbc  now 
road  ?" 

Alas !  there  w.is  nothing  for  it  but 
going  back  to  the  Ibrge  where  I  hd<l 
8toppe<l  three  hours  and  a- half  before, 
and  whence  I  <'ould  take  a  narrow 
bridle-path  to  Fl('ish(>iin,  that  would 
bring  niv  out  on  the  great  roa<l.  The 
very  thought  of  retracing  my  way  was 
intolerable  ;  many  of  the  places  I  had 
leaiKnl  my  horse  over  would  have  been 
im])os::ible  to  cro:<s  from  the  opposite 
side ;  once  1  n;irrowly  escaiKMl  Iniing 
carried  <lown  by  a  mill-race;  and,  in 
fjict,  no  dangers  nor  inconveniences  of 
the  roatl  in  fnmt  of  me,  could  equal 
those  of  the  course  I  had  just  come. 
Besides  (dl  this,  to  return  to  Fleislu-im 
would  probably  bring  me  far  in  the 
n»re  of  the  advancing  columns,  whilo 
if  I  pusliod  on  towarils  Laml^hut,  I 
mir^ht  catch  sight  of  them  from  some 
rismg  si>ot  of  ground. 

"  You  will  go,  I  see,"  cried  the  host, 
as  he  saw  me  set  out.  "  Perhaps 
you're  right ;  tlu?  old  a<lag^*  sjiys,  *  It's 
often  ihr  roughest  road  leads  to  the 
smoothest  fortune.* " 

Even  that  nuicli  encouragement  was 
not  without  its  value,  1  sinirred  into 
a  <"aut('r  with  fresh  spirits.  'J'he  host 
of  the  little  inn  had  not  exaggerated  ; 
the  road  was  tvxccrable.  Heavy  rocks 
and  nioun<Is  of  earth  had  slipjwrl  down 
v«'ith  the  rains  of  wint(.-r,  and  n.'maiued 
in  the  middle  of  tin?  way.  The  lallen 
masonry  of  the  britlges  had  driven  the 
stri'ams  into  m^w  channels,  with  dee]) 
pf»o!s  ami>ng  them :  broken  WiV_'nns 
and  ruined  cart"*  marked  the  niisfor- 
luncH  of  Some  who  had  ventured  on  tho 
track  ;  nnd  except  fnr  a  well-mountiMl 
and  resolute  hors<-man,  the  way  was 
iiu practicable.  I  was  well  nigh  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  exiiau'ilion,  as 
cland)eriiig  up  a  steej)  hill,  with  tlie 
bridle  on  my  arm,  I  gaineil  the  crest 
of  the  ridge,  and  suddenly  saw  Land- 
shut— fur  it  could  be  no  uther— -bclurc 


jn(».  T  have  h»oked  at  many  now  pic- 
tures and  siH^ncs,  but  I  own  I  never 
beheld  one  that  gavo  mc  lialf  tlic  plea- 
sure. The  ancient  town,  with  its  gaunt 
old  belfries,  and  still  more  ancient  cas- 
tle, stood  on  a  bend  of  the  Inn,  which 
was  here  crossed  by  a  long  wooden 
bridge,  supported  on  boats,  a  wide 
track  of  shingle  and  graTci  on  cither 
side  showing  the  course  into  which  the 
melting  snows  oilcu  swelled  the  stream. 
From  the  point  where  I  stood,  I  coukl 
see  into  the  town.  The  Platz,  the  old 
gardens  of  the  nunnery,  the  terrace 
of  the  castle,  all  were  spread  out  be- 
fore me ;  nnd  to  my  utter  8arprise« 
there  seemed  little  or  no  movement 
going  ibrward.  There  were  two  guns 
in  position  at  the  bridge ;  some  ma- 
sons were  at  work  on  the  houses,  be- 
beside  the  river,  piercing  the  walh 
for  the  \w*  of  musketry,  nnd  an  infan- 
try battalion  was  under  arms  in  the 
market-place.  These  wen.'  all  the  pre- 
parations I  could  discover  against  the 
advanct*  of  a  great  army.  But  so  it  was ; 
the  Austrian  spies  had  totally  misled 
them,  and  whilir  they  bclievc«l  tliat  the 
great  bulk  of  the  French  lay  around 
J{atislK)n,  the  centre  of  the  army,  siau 
ty-tive  thousand  strong,  and  led  hy 
Napoleon  himself,  was  in  march  to 
the  southward. 

Th:it  the  attack  on  Moosburg  was 
still  unknown  at  Landshut  seemed  cer- 
tain ;  and  I  now  pcrccive<l  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  delays  I  had  met 
with,  1  had  really  come  by  the  most 
direct  line ;  whereas,  on  account  of 
the  bend  of  the  river  no  Austrian 
courier  could  have  brought  tidings  of 
the  engagement  up  to  that  time.  Mj 
attention  was  next  tunieil  towards  the 
direction  whence  our  advance  might 
Ik*  expected  ;  but  although  I  could 
F(.*(*.  nearly  four  miles  of  the  road,  not  a 
man  was  to  1m'  di^«cricd  along  it. 

J  slowly  descended  the  ridge  anil, 
passing  through  a  meadow,  was  ap. 
proaciiing  the  high  road,  when  suil- 
denly  I  heard  the  clattering  of  a  horse 
at  full  •gallop  coming  along  the  canne- 
way.  1  mounted  at  once,  and  pushM 
fcirwanl  t(j  nn  angle  of  the  mailp  hf 
which  I  was  conceaknl  trom  all  view. 
The  next  instant,  a  Hungarian  hosiar 
turned  the  corner  at  top  speed. 

''  What  news?"  cried  I,  in  Oerman. 
**  Ani  they  coming?" 

'<  Ay,  ill  force,"  shunted  he  whiKmt 
stopping. 

i  ut  once  drew   my  piitoli   and 
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levelled  at  biin.  The  man's  back  was 
towards  me,  and  my  bullet  would  have 
pierced  his  skull.  It  was  my  duty, 
too,  to  have  shot  him,  for  moments 
were  then  worth  days,  or  even  weeks. 
I  couldn't  pull  the  trigger,  however, 
and  I  replaced  my  weapon  in  the  hol- 
ster. Another  horseman  now  swept 
past  without  perceiving  me,  and  quick- 
Ij  behind  him  came  a  half  squadron  of 
bussars,  all  riding  in  mad  haste  and 
confusion.  The  horses,  though  "blown," 
were  not  sweated,  so  that  I  conjec- 
tured they  had  ridden  fast  though  not 
far.  Such  was  the  eagerness  to  press 
on,  and  so  intent  were  they  on  the 
thought  of  their  own  tidings,  that  none 
saw  me,  and  the  whole  body  swept  by 
and  disappeared.  I  waited  a  few 
minutes  to  listen,  and  as  the  clattering 
towards  Landshut  died  away,  all  was 
silent.  Trusting  to  my  knowledge  of 
Grerman  to  save  me,  even  if  I  fell 
in  with  the  enemy,  I  now  rode 
forward  at  speed  in  the  direction  of 
our  advance.  The  road  was  straight 
as  an  arrow  for  miles,  and  a  single 
object  coming  towards  me  was  all  I 
could  detect.  This  proved  to  be  a 
}iussar  of  the  squadron,  whose  horse, 
being  dead  lame,  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  rest,  and  now  the  poor  fellow 
was  making  the  best  of  his  way  back 
OS  well  as  he  was  able.  Of  what  use, 
thought  I,  to  make  him  ray  prisoner  ; 
one- more  or  less  at  such  a  time  can  be 
of  slight  avail ;  so  I  merely  halted  him 
to  ask  how  near  the  French  were. 
The  man  could  only  speak  Hungarian, 
but  made  signs  that  the  lancers  were 
close  upon  us,  and  counselled  me  to 
make  my  escape  into  the  town  with  all 
speed.  I  intimated  by  a  gesture  that 
I  could  trust  to  my  horse,  and  we 
parted.  He  was  scarely  out  of  sight 
when  the  bright  gleam  of  brass  hel- 
mets came  into  view  towards  the  west, 
and  then  I  could  make  out  the  shining 
cuirasses  of  the  **  Corps  de  Guides,"  as, 
mounted  on  their  powerful  horses,  they 
came  galloping  along. 

**I  thought  I  was  foremost,"  said  a 
young  officer  to  me,  as  he  rode  up. 
*'  How  came  you  in  advance  ?" 

^*  Where's  the  'Etat  Major,^'  cried 
I,  in  haste,  and  not  heeding  his  ques- 
tion, **  I  have  a  despatch  for  the 
Emperor." 

"Follow  the  road,"  said  he,  "and 
you'll  come  up  with  them  in  half  an 
hour." 

And  with  these  hurried  words  we 


passed  each  other.  A  sharp  pistol  re- 
port a  moment  after  told  me  what  had 
befallen  the  poor  Hungarian ;  but  I 
had  little  time  to  think  of  his  fate. 
Our  squadrons  were  coming  on  at  a 
sharp  pace,  while  in  their  rear  the 
jingling  clash  of  horse-artillery  re- 
sounded. From  a  gentle  rise  of  the 
road,  I  could  see  a  vast  distance  of 
country,  and  perceive  that  the  French 
columns  extended  for  miles  away — the 
great  chaussee  being  reserved  for  the 
heavy  artillery,  while  every  by-road 
and  lane  were  filled  with  troops  of  all 
arms,  hurrying  onward.  It  was  one 
of  those  precipitous  movements  by 
which  Napoleon  so  often  paralysed  an 
enemy  at  once,  and  finished  a  cam- 
paign by  one  daring  exploit. 

At  such  a  time  it  was  in  vain  for  me 
to  ask  in  what  direction  the  staff  mi n^ht 
be  found.  All  were  eager  and  intent 
on  their  own  projects  ;  and  as  squa- 
dron after  squadron  passed,  I  saw  it 
was  a  moment  for  action  rather  than 
for  thought.  Still  I  did  not  like  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  succeeding  after 
so  much  of  peril  and  fatigue,  and  see- 
ing that  it  was  impossible  to  advance 
against  the  flood  of  horse  and  artillery 
that  formed  along  the  road,  I  jumped 
my  horse  into  a  field  at  the  side,  and 
pushed  forward.  Even  here,  however, 
the  passage  was  not  quite  clear,  since 
many,  in  their  eagerness  to  get  for- 
ward, had  taken  to  the  same  line,  and 
with  cheering  cries  and  wild  shouts  of 
joy,  were  galloping  on.  My  showy 
uniform  drew  many  an  eye  towards 
me,  and  at  last  a  staff-officer  cried  out 
to  me  to  stop,  pointing  with  his  sabre 
as  he  spoke  to  a  hill  a  short  distance 
off,  where  a  group  of  officers  were 
standing. 

This  was  General  Moulon  and  his 
staff,  under  whose  order  the  advanced- 
guard  was  placed. 

*'  A  despatch — whence  from  ?"  cried 
he  hastily,  as  I  rode  up. 

"  No,  Sir ;  a  plan  of  the  bridge  of 
Landshut,  taken  from  the  enemy  this 
morning  at  Moosburg." 

"  Are  they  still  there  ?"  asked  he. 

"  By  this  time  they  must  be  close 
upon  Landshut ;  they  were  in  full  re- 
treat when  I  left  them  at  day-break." 

"We'll  be  able  to  speak  of  the 
bridge  without  this,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, and  turning  toward  his  staff,  while 
he  handed  the  sketch  carelessly  to  sonic 
one  beside  him;  "and  you'll  serve 
the   Emperor  quite  as  well,  Sir,  by 
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oomincT  with  us  ns  bastcnlnfr  to   the 

I  professed  myself  reiuly  ami  willing 
to  follow  his  ordrrs,  and  awuy  I  went 
with  the  shiif,  well  j)lca^e<l  to  be  oneo 
more  on  active  service. 

Two  cannon  shots,  and  a  rattling 
crash  of  small  arms,  told  us  that  the 
combat  had  begun  ;  and  as  we  rose  tho 
liill,  the  bridge  of  Land:>hut  was  seen 
on  fire  in  three  ])la{*es.  Either  from 
some  mistake  of  his  orders,  or  not 
daring  to  assume  a  responsibility  for 
what  was  beyond  the  strict  line  of 
duty,  the  Fi*encli  commander  of  the 
artillery  placed  his  ^wns  in  position 
along  the  river's  bank,  and  jpreparcd 
to  reply  to  the  fire  now  opening  from 
the  town,  histead  of  at  once  dashing 
onward  within  the  gates.  Moulon 
hastened  to  repair  tlie  error ;  but  by 
the  delay  in  pushing  through  the  dense 
masses  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 
that  crowded  the  passage,  it  was  lull 
twenty  minutes  ere  he  came  up.  With 
a  storm  of  oaths  on  the  stupidity  of 
the  artillery  colonel,  he  onlered  the 
firing  to  cease,  commanding  b<ith  the 
cavalry  and  the  train  waggons  to 
move  right  and  leit,  and  give  place  for 
a  grenadier  battalion,  who  were  com- 
ing  Iniskly  on  with  their  muskets  at 
the  sling. 

The  scene  was  now  a  madly-exciting 
one.  The  chevaux-ile-frize  at  one  end 
of  the  bride  was  bla/iuLr ;  l»ut  brvoml 
it  on  the  bridge  the  Austrian  engineer 
and  his  men  were  scattering  conibus- 
tibie  material,  and  with  hempen  torches 
touching  the  new-]iitched  timlwrs.  An 
incessant  roll  of  musketry  issueil  fioni 
the  honsi.'S  on  the  river  side,  with  now 
and  then  the  deeper  bourn  of  a  largo 
gun,  while  the  roar  of  voices,  and  the 
crashing  noise  of  artillery  passing 
through  the  streets,  swelUrd  into  a 
leiirful  chorus.  Thi*  French  sap|Hirs 
t]uickly  removed  the  burning  c-hevaux- 
de-frize,  and  hiirle<I  the  tlaming  tim- 
bers into  the  stream  ;  and  scarcely  was 
this  done,  wlien  Moulon,  dismount in^iy 
advanced,  cheering,  at  the  head  of  his 
grenadiers.  Charging  over  the  burn- 
ing bridge,  they  rushed  forwanJ  ;  but 
their  way  was  arrested  by  the  strong 
limbers  of  a  mas.sive  portcullis,  wliieli 
closed  the  passage.  'J'liis  hatl  Inieu 
concealed  t'rom  our  vii'W  by  the  smnke 
and  Maine;  and  now,  as  the  pivss  of 
men  tVuui  bi'hind  gi\-\v  each  instant 
more  powerful,  a  scene  of  terrible 
sutVerIn:;  ensued.      The  enemy,   too, 


])ourcd  down  a  deadly  discharge,  and 
graiK^-shot  tore  through  us  nt  pistol 
range.  The  onwani  rush  of  the  co- 
hnnns  to  the  rear  defied  retreat,  and 
in  the  mad  confusion,  a^i  orders  and 
command  were  unheard  or  unheeded. 
Not  knowing  what  doiayeil  our  ad> 
vance,  I  was  busily  engaged  in  aup- 
pressing  a  fire  at  one  of  tho  middle 
buttresses,  when,  mounting  tho  para- 
pet, I  saw  the  causo  of  our  halt.  I 
ha[)pened  to  have  caught  up  one  of  the 
pitched  torclies  at  the  instant,  and  the 
thought  at  once  struck  me  how  to  em- 
jtloy  it.  To  reach  the  portcuUisy  no 
other  road  lay  open  than  the  parapet 
itself — a  wooden  railing,  wide  enouch 
for  a  fi>oting,  but  exposc<l  to  the  whole 
fire  of  the  houses.  There  was  little 
time  for  the  choice  of  altemativeSf 
even  had  our  fate  oflered  any,  so  I 
dashed  on,  and,  as  the  balls  whizzed 
and  whistled  around  mc,  reached  tho 
front. 

It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  touch  the 
timlKTs  against  which  our  men  were 
actually  llattened,  and  to  set  fire  to 
the  bars  around  which  their  hands  wore 
claspiMl ;  but  I  saw  that  the  Austruin 
musketry  had  already  done  its  work. 
on  the  leading  files,  and  that  not  one 
man  was  living  amongst  them.  By  a 
blunder  of  one  of  tlie  sapiKTS,  the  port- 
cullis had  been  smeared  with  pitch  like 
the  bridge;  and  as  1  ap]  died  the  torcht 
the  blaze  sprung  up,  and,  encouraged 
by  the  rush  of  air  l)etw(H;n  the  boanu, 
spread  in  a  second  over  the  whole 
8tru(;tnre.  Expecting  my  death-wound 
at  every  instant,  I  never  ceased  my 
tjisk,  even  when  it  had  l)eeomc  no 
longer  necessiiry,  iin])elled  by  a  kind 
of  insane  iiei^istance  to  destroy  the 
barrier.  The  wind  rarr\ini!  the  Haiiie 
inward,  however,  had  coinix^lleil  the 
.  Anstrians  to  fall  back,  and  before  they 
ctiuld  iigain  open  a  collected  fire  on  us, 
the  way  was  oj»en,  and  the  grenadiers* 
like  enraged  tigers,  rushed  wildly  in. 

I  nMucinl)er  that  my  coat  was  twice 
on  (ire  as,  carrie<l  on  my  comrades' 
shouldei's,  I  was  liome  afong  into  the 
town.  1  recollect,  too,  the  fearful 
scene  of  sutlering  that  ensued,  the  mad 
butchery  at  each  door-way  as  we  pass- 
ed, the  piercing  cries  for  mercy,  and 
th(;  irroan  of  dying  agony. 

War  has  no  such  terrible  s|)Octaele 
as  a  town  taken  bv  infuriated  soldier^*, 
and  even  amongst  tho  best  ot  natures 
a  relentless  cruelly  usurps  the  pKioo  of 
every  chivalrous  feeling.      A\  hen  or 
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how  I  was  wounded  I  never  could  as- 
certain ;  but  a  round  shot  had  pcne> 
trated  my  thigh,  tearing  the  muscles 
into  shreds,  and  ^ving  to  the  surgeon 
who  saw  me  the  simple  task  of  saying, 
*'Eidevez  le — point  d'espoir»** 

I  heard  thus  much,  and  I  have  some 
recollection  of  a  comrade  having  kissed 
my  forehead,  and  there  ended  my  re- 
mmiscences  of  Landshut.  Nay,  I  am 
wrong  ;  I  cherish  another  and  a  more 
glorious  one. 

It  was  about  four  days  after  this  oc- 
currence that  the  surgeon  in  charge  of 
the  military  hospital  was  obliged  to 
secure  by  ligature   a  branch   of  the 
femoral   artery  which  had    been  tra- 
versed by  the  ball  through  my  thi^h. 
The  operation  was  a  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult one,  for  round  shot,  it  would  seem, 
have  little  respect  for  anatomy,  and 
occasionally  displace  muscles  in  a  sad 
fashion.     1  was  very  weak  after  it  was 
over,  and  orders  were  left  to  give  a 
spoonful  of  Bourdeaux  and  water  from 
time  to  time  during  the  evening,  a  di- 
rection which  I  listened  to  attentively, 
and  never   permitted  my  orderly  to 
neglect.     In  fact,  like  a  genuine  sick 
man's  fancy,  it  caught  possession  of  my 
mind  that  this  wine  and  water  was  to 
save  me  ;  and  in  the  momentary  rally 
of  excitement  it  gave,  I  thought  I  tasted 
health  once  moic.     In  this  impression  I 
never  awoke  from  a  short  doze  without 
a  request  for  my  cordial,  and  half  me- 
chanically would  make  signs  to  wet  my 
lips  as  I  slept. 

It  was  near  sunset,  and  I  was  lying 
with  unclosed  eyes,  not  asleep,  but  in 
that  semi-conscious  state  that  great 
bodily  depression  and  loss  of  blood  in- 
duce. The  ward  was  unusually  quiet, 
the  Uttle  buzz  of  voices  that  generally 
mingled  through  the  accents  of  sufier- 


ing  were  hushed,  and  I  could  hear  the 
surgeon's  well-known  voice  as  he  spoke 
to  some  persons  at  the  further  end  of 
the  chamber. 

By  their  stopping  from  time  to  time, 
I  could  remark  that  they  were  inspect- 
ing the  different  beds,  but  their  voices 
were  low  and  their  steps  cautious  and 
noiseless. 

"Tiernay — this  is  Tiernay,"  said 
some  one  reading  my  name  from  the 
paper  over  my  head.  Some  low  words 
which  I  could  not  catch  followed,  and 
then  the  surgeon  replied — 

**  There  is  a  chance  for  him  yet, 
though  the  debility  is  greatly  to  be 
feared." 

I  made  a  sign  at  once  to  my  mouth, 
and  after  a  second's  delay  the  spoon 
touched  my  lips,  but  so  awkwardly 
was  it  applied,  that  the  fluid  ran  down 
my  chin  ;  "With  a  sickly  impatience  I 
turned  away,  but  a  mild  low  voice, 
sofl  as  a  woman's,  said — 

"  Aliens  ! — Let  me  try  once  more ;" 
and  now  the  spoon  met  my  lips  with 
due  dexterity. 

"Thanks,"  said  I  faintly,  and  I 
opened  my  eyes. 

"  You'll  soon  be  about  again.  Tier- 
nay,"  said  the  same  voice  ;  as  for  the 
person,  I  could  distinguish  nothing,  for 
there  were  six  or  seven  around  me ; 
**  and  if  I  know  anything  of  a  soldier's 
heart,  this  will  do  ju^tf  as  much  as  the 
doctor." 

As  he  spoke  he  detached  from  his 
coat  a  small  enamel  cross,  and  placed 
it  in  my  hand,  with  a  gentle  squeeze 
of  the  fingers,  and  then  saying,  **  au 
revoir,"  moved  on. 

"Who's  that?"   cried  I,  suddenly, 
while  a  strange  thrill  ran  through  me. 
"  Hush !"  whispered  the  surgeon,  cau- 
tiously ;  **  hush  I  it  is  the  Emperor." 
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The  mass  of  tho  people  arc  little  aware 
of  the  practical  value  of  a  Census. 
Some  consider  it  a  useless  waste  of 
111 0111  jy ;  otliers  look  upon  it  in  the 
n:iture  of  an  inr|uisitonal  proceeding, 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Hii- 
ti:<h  fretjdoni ;  while  the  nioiv  thought- 
It'-'s  turn  it  into  ridicide,  and  throw 
(»l)stach's  in  the  way  of  its  inquiries, 
in  their  i;rnoran('0  of  the  ohject  fur 
which  il  has  been  instituted. 

The  pro;^ress  of  tinu;  has  done  much 
for  the  invest iiration  oftrulh.  Kvery 
pMccoi'din^  periodic  enunicraticm  has 
lifcn  attended  with  less  dllHeultv,  and 
this  h;»s  arisen  not  merely  from  the 
s])n'ad  of  civilisation  and  education, 
or  Irom  improvements  in  the  maehriiery 
td' the  ( *ensus  itsi'lf,  1)111  i'rom  the  fact, 
that  the  jx'ople  aiti  IxM-omin'r  more  jind 
nioi*e  hahituated  to  iiKpiiiies  of  the  sort. 

The  Irish  (.■eiisiis  taken  on  the  •3Uth 
of  laiit  March  has  iii^tlv  chiimed  an 
amount  of  pulilic  interest  an<l  consi- 
deration, which  nopiwious  investijra- 
tion  of  a  simihir  kind,  either  in  this  or 
anv  other  countrv,  ever  demanded — 
simply  because  neither  j^eneral  nor 
Matislical  history  can  supply  results 
of  anything  like  the  s:ime  knid. 

W'v  imairiiieil,  when  we  commenced 
to  consider  this  suhjeel,  that  we  ini;j;ht 
h:iv(?  been  enabled  to  find  some  parti  I  lei 
to  that  which  has  taken  ]>l:iec  in  Ire- 
land within  the  last  four  years — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  cHeet  jiroduciMl  by 
the  jrreat  war  in  North- \Vest em  Eu- 
rope. The  means  of  comparison  arc 
not  of  that  nature  to  enable  us  to  sT)eak 
with  a<*curaey;  but  there  can  be  little 
don1>t  that  the  destruction  of  hninan 
life  durinij:  the  continuanc<;  of  ihat 
eventful  conllict  fell  short  of  the  loss 
the  Irish  pi-ople  sustained  from  the 
year  iS-lti  to  the  present  time. 

The  i:iMss  result  of  the  last  Census 
has  just  been  published.  S<i  far  the 
^reneral  mind  has  been  sati>fii'd,  and 
its  enrir><ity  aj)]H'ased.  Those  who  are 
i^rnorant  oftheadvantaLM's  derivetlfroni 
.•statistical  science,  and  who  are  unaware 
that  in  a  cnrreet  knowledge  nf  ihe  sta- 
ins  of  a  countr}-  is  to  bo  fouiiil  tin*  «>nly 
Mire  ba-is  f««r  h*ji>latii>n,  <'Upj»o«»e  lliat 
I  he  mero  en^iMHra'ion  of'  a  |m'ii|i1.-  i> 
till'  sole  «l'ity  ol  a  ( 'eii-u-,  and  that  ilu- 
invest ijialii  n  al-eut  which  there  wa?  k» 


much  anxiety  a  few  months  ago  is  all 
over.  This  is  not  the  case ;  the  real 
business  has  but  commenced.  The 
an'an«^eincnt,  compilation,  and  redac- 
tion into  onlcr  of  the  collected  mate* 
rials  must  occupy  a  considerable  time, 
and  then  a  volmninous  publication,  ex- 
tending  to  every  point  to  which  inquiry 
has  Ikhmi  directed,  and  containing  re- 
ports  upon  every  section  into  which 
the  Census  has  been  dividci),  will  be 
presented  to  parliament.  "When  this 
niformation  snail  l)C  eomploted  and 
niaile  public,  we  shall  be  m  a  better 
C(Midition  to  see  in  what  precise  man- 
ner the  countr}"  and  its  inhabitants 
have  been  aflected  by  the  events  of  the 
]»reeedin;r  decade.  Pending  the  jpro- 
tluution  of  this  document  by  the  Cen- 
sus Commis>i(mers,  we  liavc  turned 
our  attention  to  tht^  various  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  eomputo  tho 
population  of  Ireland,  and,  by  way  of 
pn-tace  to  futun*  articles,  present  our 
readers  with  "  Historic  Notes  on  tho 
Irish  Census." 

Previous  to  the  vear  1813,  when  tho 
first  authentic  enumeration  of  the  pco* 
]»le  of  In'land  was  taken  under  the 
nuthoritv  of  Parliament,  the  amount  of 
the  population  was  computed  chiefly 
by  individuals  who,  from  time  to  time, 
had  appliecl  th<'ir  zeal  and  industryto 
the  consideration  of  the  subject.  The 
statistical  materials,  from  whence  they 
obtjiined  their  results,  were*  for  the 
most  i)art,  of  an  uncertain  and  unsati^ 
factory  kind,  ancl  consequently  tho  es- 
timates we  have  of  our  numbers  and 
pro^rressive  incri'asc  up  to  the  date  to 
whieli  we  have  albuK'il,  must  be  con- 
sidcRMl  more  conjectural  than  ac- 
curate. 

To  these  calculations,  however,  in 
tho  absence  of  author isinl  in(piiry  by 
governmental  machinery,  there  was 
much  i  nil  K)rtanee  attached  '^^  ^^^  period 
when  they  wei'eresj>ectively  publishedt 
and  they  now  supply  the  science  of 
])oliti<-aI  arithmetic  with  historic  data 
not  less  interesting  than  instructive. 

Ft  is  remarkable  that  from  the  year 
11S.">,  when  (tcrald  liarrv,  commonly 
eallecl  ( iiraldu^  ( \ind>ren^is,  visited  Ira- 
land,  ami  lonnd  it,  as  he  say.s  "without 
YiKv]^  :ii:d  almo>t  uninhabite«l,"  up  to 
the  period  when  Loril  Deputy  Mouat- 
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i'oy's  Secretary,  Fynes  Morrison«calcu- 
9,ted,  that  after  the  termination  of  the 
war  of  1G02,  but  700,000  Irish  eub- 
jects  remained  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
there  should  be  such  utter  silence  by 
historians  or  other  writers,  as  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  country. 
This  silence  may  be  said  to  have  been 
maintained  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when, 
through  the  laborious  researches  of  a 
learned  doctor  of  medicine,  named 
Petty,  who  settled  in  Ireland  in  1652, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  one  of 
the  surveyors  to  value  the  forfeited 
estates  instituted  during  the  Protec- 
torate, we  were  supplied  with  the 
first  computation  to  wnich  any  degree 
of  faith  may  be  attached.  X*etty  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  statists 
of  his  time,  and  all  writers  have  adopt- 
ed his  estimates  of  the  population  in 
\C)52  and  1672,  as  the  sources  from 
whence  calculations  of  our  numerical 
progress  should  be  derived.  "  lie 
was,"  says  Ware,  **  a  person  of  an  ad- 
nn'rablc  invention,  of  a  prodigious 
working  wit,  and  of  so  great  worth 
and  learning,  that  as  he  was  fit  for,  so 
he  was  an  ornament  to  the  highest  pre- 
ferment." His  first  estimate  is  to  be 
found  in  his  tract  entitled  "The  Politi- 
cal Anatomy  of  Ireland,"  in  which  he 
gives  his  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
population  in  1652  : — 

**  The  number  of  people,"  says  he, 
being  now  (1672),  about  1,100,000,  and 
anno  1652  about  850,000,  because  I 
<'onceive  that  80,000  of  them  have,  in 
twenty  years,  increased,  by  generation, 
70,000,  by  return  of  banished  and  ex- 
j^elled  English,  as  also  by  the  access  of 
new  ones ;  80,000  of  new  sects,  and 
iJO,000  of  returned  Irish,  being  in  ail 
250,000." 

His  next  computation  is  contained 
in  a  report  fix)m  the  Council  of  Trade 
in  Ireland  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in 
obedience  to  an  order  of  Council,  bear- 
ing date  the  20th  of  January,  1675. 
This  report  was,  as  the  preface 
to  the  tract  on  Political  Anatomy 
says,    "not  only   drawn   but  wholly 


composed  by  Sir  William  Petty,  and 
with  which  the  Council  concurred  unanl. 
mously."  His  calculation  rests  chiefly 
on  the  number  of  hearths  (or  smokes  a9 
he  calls  them)  : — 

**  The  number  of  people  in  Ireland 
in  1672  (says  this  document),  is  about 
J. 100,000,  viz.,  300,000  English,  Scotch, 
and  Welsh  Protestants,  and  800,000 
Papists ;  whereof  one-fourth  are  chil- 
dren unfit  for  labour,  and  75,000  of  the 
remainder  are,  by  reason  of  their  duality 
and  estates,  above  the  necessity  of 
corporeal  labour,  so  that  there  remains 
750,000  labouring  men  and  women, 
500,000  whereof  do  perform  the  present 
work  of  the  nation. 

"  The  said  1,100,000  people  do  live  in 
about  200,000  families  or  houses,  whereof 
there  are  about  16,000  which  have  moro 
than  one  chimney  in  each,  and  about 
24,000  which  have  but  one ;  all  the  other 
houses,  being  160,000,  are  wretched 
nasty  cabins,  without  chimney,  win- 
dow, or  dooroshut,  even  worse  than 
those  of  the  savage  Americans,  and 
wholly  unfit  for  the  making  of  merchan- 
ticth  butter,  cheese,  or  the  manufacture 
of  woollen,  linen,  or  leather. 

**By  comparing  the  extent  of  the 
country  with  the  number  of  people,  it 
appears  that  Ireland  is  much  under- 
peopled ;  forasmuch  as  there  are  about 
ten  acres  of  good  land  to  every  head  in 
Ireland,  whereas  in  England  and  Franco 
there  are  but  foufj  and  in  Holland 
scarce  one.^^ 

Sir  William,  in  arriving  at  his  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  the  population 
of  1672,  was,  in  all  probabihtv,  guided 
by  the  returns  roceivcd  froni  the 
hearth  money  collectors  ;  a  source 
upon  which  very  little  reliance  could 
then  be  placed. 

At  that  time  the  revenue  was  in 
management,*  and  the  oommissioners 
farmed  out  the  hearth  money  fin  almost 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  system  not 
likely  to  secure  either  accuracy  or 
honesty  in  the  returns,  Mr.  Ger- 
vais  Parker  Bushe  (whose  account  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  in  1789  we 
0hall  hereafter  notice),  in  speaking  of 
Sir  W.  Potty's  Keport,  lays,  "  When 
I  reflect  that  in  1786,  when  some  offi- 


•  Clarendon's  State  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

f  *'  Hearth  money  was  one  of  the  oldest  duties.  By  the  Doomsday  Book  it  ap- 
pears that  firage  was  paid  to  William  the  Conqueror  for  every  chimney.  It  was 
not,  however,  known  in  Ireland  till  after  the  Restoration,  when  it  was  granted  by 
14  &  15  Car.  U.  c.  17,  and  by  17  &  18  Car.  H.  c.  18,  in  lieu  of  the  Courts  of  Wards 
and  Liverifs,  boinjjf  a  duty  of  two  sliillings  yearly  for  each  firo  hearth,  oven,  &c.,  to 
be  paid  by  the  opcuplor  of  every  dwelling  tnroughout  the  kingdom,  except  such  as 
live  upon  alms  and  are  not  able  to  get  their  liring  by  work,  and  alio  except  widows. 
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cers  had  been  appointed  to  collect  the 
duty,  and  nf^er  the  frauds  of  several 
of  them  had  been  detected  and  punish, 
ed,  there  were  houses  suppressed  to  the 
number  of  near  two  hundred  thousand, 
can  I  suppose  that  the  lists  formed  in 
ir)72,  under  less  i-llicient  laws  and  a 
more  imi>erfoct  method  of  ealculatiun, 
could  have  been  fri'C  from  fraud  anrl 
error  ?"  Petty,  even  where  he  speaks 
al>out  the  smokes,  is  siUmt  as  to  the 
source  from  whrnce  he  <lrrivcs  his  cal- 
culations. IJesides,  as  has  lu'cn  truly 
observed,*  the  tract  on  "  Pulitical 
Anatomy "  is  posthumous,  evidently 
unfinishi'd,  and  avowedly  publishfd  in 
an  imperfect  state ;  and  conscfjuintly 
these  circumstanivs  would  combine  to 
make  a  calculatr)r  cautious  in  formini; 
deductions  from  such  ])i*t'mi<i'S.  It  is 
ajireed,  however,  that  thou;j:h  his  eom- 
putations   are   open   to    oi>jecti(in    in 

1)oint  of  ^enend  acruracy,  he  is  not 
ikely  to  have  ern-d  in  ovrrratin;i  the 
numlK>rs,  for  he  was  well  aware  ot'  the 
eflects   which  war    and    concomitant 

Eestilcnce  had  produc(?d  on  the  ])upu- 
Ltion. 

Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Essi'X,  Lonl  Lieutenant  of  I  Ice- 
land, in  1<>77*  in  descriliin<r  the  slate  of 
Ireland,  says,  "  The  want  ol'  trade 
proceeds  from  the  want  of  people;  and 
this  is  not  <rrownfrom  any  ill  <pialities 
of  the  climate  or  air,  but  ehiellv  fn>m 
the  frcipient  revolutions  of  so  many 
wars  and  rel>el lions,  so  (^reat  slau^rhters 
and  calamities  as  have  at  several  inti-r- 
vals  of  time  succeeded  the  first  con- 
quest of  the  kin<;(h)ni,  in  Himut  the 
Second's  time,  until  the  year  105>'). 
Two  very  great  i)la<rues  followed  the 
two  great  wars,  those  of  (^ueen  Eliza- 
beth, and  those  of  the  last,  which  help- 
cd  to  drain  the  current  stream  of  ge- 
neration in  this  country."  And  again, 
in  another  ])ass<'ige,  he  says,  "  So  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  numbei*s  of  the 
British  which  the  necessity  of  the  late 
wars  drew  over,  and  of  such  who, 
cither  as  adventurers  or  soldiers,  seat- 
ed themselves  here  upon  account  of 
tho  satisfaction  made  them  in  land. 


the  country  had  been,  by  the  late  war 
and  ])lague,  left  in  a  manner  desolate" 
This  letter  is  dated  July  22,  1G73, 
ten  years  after  Petty's  Report  to 
the  Council  of  State.  In  an  anony- 
mous  pamphlet,  published  in  167*% 
entitled  "The  Present  State  of  Ire- 
land, together  with  some  Ileuiarquctf 
upon  the  critical  Stjitc  thereof,**  in 
speaking  of  the.  population,  the  writer 
obscri'cs : — 

**  It  hath  lu'en  said  of  late  by  somr, 
that  tlie  people  uf  England  arv  quadru- 
pli'd  within  4()U  years,  as  doubling  every 
2(N)  y(>ars.  How  true  this  may  be  in  re* 
lation  to  Em^Iand,  1  know  not;  but  I 
may  l»o  persuadtil  that  this  obitervatiiin 
may  he  iii<iri>  properly  applied  to  Irc- 
lanti,  which  has  been  witnln  those  4tMl 
years  highly  improve<l  by  clearing  of 
grounds  from  a  wilderness,  and  thi>rehy 
eotKlantly  giving  way  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  |u'op]i!'s  habitations.  Ireland 
ln'in«^  njxirtefl  to  ho  greatly  overgrown 
with  wimkIs  in  (iiraldus  I'ambrcnsis  his 
tini4'.  Thuuyh  Ireland  tra*  very  jtopw 
on 8  bvfarv  the  Inte  rrarx,  and  is  computed 
to  he  hair  as  big  as  England,  yet  1  daro 
not  say  that  it  contained  half  as  many 
people  ds  England  did,  bt'causo  ont*- 
fourth  part  of  Ireland  is  taken  up  with 
unprofitable  bogs,  lakes,  and  barn'n 
mountains  ;  and  for  the  townes  and  ci- 
ties of  England  are  far  greater  and  more 
nuiuenais  in  pf>puIation  to  those  of  Ire- 
land, inasmueh  that  the  citic  of  London 
itself  may  be  thought  to  contain  more 

1>eoph>  than  one-half  of  the  kingdom  of 
reland  in  the  bett  uftimea.  But  whether 
Ireland  did  in  her  prime  contain  two  mi/- 
Vwns  of  people,  I  will  not  take  on  me  to 
determine,  but  to  submit  the  decision  of 
fio  doubtful  a  matter  to  more  knowing 
persona." 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  from  the  autho. 
rities  that  we  have  quoted,  that  the  po- 
pulation was  considered  greatly  de- 
creased, trom  the  time  when  the  coun- 
try was  suii]K)sed  to  be  in  her  prime  ; 
wars,  pla«riies,  and  famines  havmg  had 
nearly  unuiterruptod  sway  for  a  long 
]KTio4l  of  her  history,  the  eleven  ye»x% 
from  1  (>4 1  to  1  (>53  being  the  most  dis- 
astrous. 


who  shall  procure  a  certificate  from  two  justieos  of  tho  peace  yearly,  that  the  housa 
which  thoy  inhabit  is  not  of  i^reater  value  than  ei;>:lit  shillings  a  year,  and  that  Xhey 
do  not  oeenpy  land  of  eight  shiHin^^s  yearly,  i>r  have  ^oods  andehatthv  to  the  value 
of  four  pounds.  This  diitv  u^^cii  fi»rniertv  to  hi^  set  to  farm  to  the  hi^heKt  bidder,  «i  ho 
colloeted  it  himself,  and  paid  what  he  agreed  for  to  the  nearest  eid lector  of  a  district. 
\h\i  this  practiee  has  been  diseontinued  ever  sinee  17<M." — Skrtrh  of  the  lirteuve  and 
FinnHCCs  of  ftrtnntf,  p.  17. 

*  Ucv.  K.  Groves 's  aerount  of  the  proeoedings  in  1A13and  1H14,  to  aiccrtain  the 
population  of  Ireland,  in  Mason's  Paroehial  Survey,  vol.  iii. 
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In  the  interval  between  1672  and 
1695,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  attempt  made  to  compute  the 
number  of  people.     In  the  latter  year. 
Captain  South,  a  gentleman  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  made  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don,* in  which  he  gives  "  an  account  of 
the  number  of  people   in  the  coun- 
ties of  Armagh,   Louth,  Meath,  and 
city  of  Dublin,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  people  that  were  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  the  10  th  January,  1695- 
6."  The  computation  is  grounded  upon 
the  poll-tax,  showing  the  numbers  as- 
sessed  and   exempted   for  the  three 
counties,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Dublin ; 
and  the  conclusion,  as  to  the  number 
in  the  whole  island,  is  arrived  at  ac- 
cording to  the  first  quarter's  assess- 
ment of  the  poll,  in  proportion  to  the 
counties,  which  (as  he  states)  '*  were 
very  exactly  returned."      Mr.  New- 
enham,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the 
progress  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
attaches  considerable   importance  to 
Captain   South's  computation.       He 
compares  it  with  that  made  by  Sir  W. 
Petty,  in  1672,  and  comments  upon 
the    discernible    coincidence  between 
both   estimates.      According   to   the 
opinion  of  the  former,  he  writes,  **  the 
increase  by  generation,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  population  of 
Ireland  when  he  wrote,  comd  not  have 
been  more  than  1 20,000  souls  in  twen- 
ty-five years,  had  internal  tranquillity 
prevailed ;  and  consequently  the  po- 
pulation of  that  country  comd  not  in 
such  a  case  have  amounted  in  1 695  to 
more   than  about    1,220,000.     Pro- 
ceeding, then,  to  show  that,  by  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  sub- 
seauent   political  vexations,   the  po- 
pulation must  have  sustained  a  loss  of 
185,898  souls,  he  endeavours  to  show 
the  perfect  coincidence  between  the 
computations  of  Sir  W.  Petty,  in  1672, 
which  made  the  inhabitants   of  Ire- 
land amount  to  1,100,000,   and  the 
computation  of  Captain  South,  in  1695, 
which  showed  the  numbers  in  that 
year  to  be  1,034,102.     However  inge- 
nious this  calculation  may  appear,  it 
is  difficult  to  attach  to  Captain  South*s 
estimate  an  amount  of  credit  beyond 
that  which  a  conjectural  computation 
deserves ;  for  though  he  gives  the  re- 
turns of  the  poll-tax  as  the  data  upon 
which  his  calculations  were  founded. 


his  account  to  the  Royal  Society  is  sj 
brief,  unexplanatory,  and  meaffre  in 
detail,  that  its  value  is  questionable. 

The  next  writer  on  the  population 
of  Ireland  was  Mr.  Arthur  Dobbs.  In 
the  second  part  of  his  essay  on  **  The 
Trade  and  Improvement  of  Ireland," 
published  in  1721,  he  thus  tabulates 
the  results  of  his  computations  for  the 
years  1712,  1718,  1725,  and  1726, 
grounded  on  the  returns  made  by  the 
collectors  of  hearth-money : — 

No.  of  Hou«ji.   PoP"l»i;on.  "^t  Six 

to  a  HouK. 

1712  ...  349,849  ...  2,099,094 

1718  ...  861,508  ...  2,169,048 

1725  ...  386,229  ...  2,317,374 

1726  ...  384,851  ...  2,309,106 

The  difference  between  the  compu- 
tation of  1725  and  1726,  showing  a  de- 
crease in  the  latter  year,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  default  of  the  hearth  col- 
lectors in  not  making  a  regular  return 
of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  who,  as  the 
writer  says,  **  are  certified  to  live  upon 
alms,  and  do  not  pay  the  tax;  some, 
in  their  abstracts,  returning  them,  and 
some  not  at  all."  Mr.  Dobbs's  calcu- 
lations, founded  upon  the  uncertain 
information  supplied  by  the  returns  of 
inefficient  and  careless  officers,  must 
be  classed  with  the  previous  attempts 
to  ascertain  the  population,  which  are 
open  to  all  the  objections  inseparable 
fipom  a  system  of  mere  computation. 

We  now  come  to  the  year  1731, 
when  another  and  unsatisfactory  efibrt 
was  made  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  the 
population.  The  progress  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  Ireland  at  that  time 
gave  great  anxiety  to  the  Govern- 
ment, so  much  so,  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,!  in  opening  the  session  of 
Parliament  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1731,  called  the  attention  of  both 
houses  to  its  increase  in  the  coun- 
try. "  I  shall  leave  it,"  said  his 
Excellency,  "to  your  consideration 
whether  any  further  laws  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  growth  of  Pope- 
ry, and  to  secure  you  against  all  dan- 
gers from  the  great  number  of  Papists 
in  the  kingdom."  In  accordance  with 
this  recommendation,  the  Lords  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  1731,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Popery;  and  an  order  was 
made,  directing  that  the  archbbhops 
and  bishops,  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  kingdom  should 


*  "  Philosophical  Society's  Transactions,"  vol.  xxii.  p.  520. 
t  The  Duke  of  Dorset. 
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make  a  return  of  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants  in  each  parish,  and  the  number 
of  Romish  ecclesiastics  and  Popish 
schools.  The  retuma  were  according- 
ly made,  and  the  total  number  of 
souls  was  stated  to  have  been  2,0 10,22 1 . 
The  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords 
stated,  in  their  Report,  that  the  in- 
formation from  the  archbishops,  bi- 
shops, and  clergy  was  fuller  and  more 
particular  than  that  received  from  the 
magistracy.  The  object  of  the  inquiry 
from  the  Lords  was  one  obviously  of  an 
unpopular  and  distasteful  kind,  and, 
tliorefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  the  returns  from  the  ma;j:istracy, 
who  must,  of  course,  have  sought  to  ob- 
tain the  information  from  tlie  txiople, 
turned  out  to  In3  imperfect  and  maocu- 
rate.  The  state  of  Ireland,  too,  at  this 
period  must  also  be  considered,  when, 
as  has  been  justly  remarked,  largo 
tracts  of  the  country  were  not  subject 
to  ma^sterial  jurisdiction  or  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  This  state  of  things  will 
suggest  that  the  result  of  an  mquiry 
made  by  either  of  them  would  be  far 
from  satisfactory. 

The  hearth-money  collectors  con- 
1inuin|r  to  make  their  returns,  calcula- 
tions ibundcd  thereon  were  made  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  population,  extend- 
ing from  the  year  1730  to  MIH*  The 
Commissioners  of  Revenue  also  re- 
quired these  oflScers  to  give,  in  a  sepa- 
rate column,  the  religion  of  the  head 
of  each  family.  In  the  year  1730,  an 
anonvmous  pamphlet  vas  published* 
entitled,  "  An  Abstract  of  the  Num- 
ber of  Protestant  and  Popish  Fami. 
lies  in  Ireland,  taken  from  the  Re. 
turns  of  the  Collectors  of  the  llearth- 
money  Oflicc  in  Dublin,  in  the  years 
1732-1733."  The  number  returned 
in  one  of  these  years  was  38(5,902; 
*'  and  if,"  says  the  writer,  **  we  allow 
five  to  a  family,  then  those  families  will 
contain  1,935,510  souls,  and  if  we  add 
to  tlicse  the  12,000  soMiers  and  their 
families,  and  all  such  who  live  in  col- 
htges,  hospitals,  poor-houses,  and  tho 
un returned  certified  houses  above  men- 
tioned, none  of  which  arc  included  in 
the  aforesaid  number  of  families  return- 
ed by  the  hearth-monov  col  hectors, 
we  may  very  well  roucliiJe  that  there 
are  very  nearly  hri)  miUions  of  inhabit- 
ants in  the  kingdom.'*  The  author 
then  proceeds  to  calculate  the  num. 
l)er  ot  Protestant  and  Popish  families. 


Finding  the  number  of  inhabitantfl^  he 
allows  iivo  souls  as  a  proper  medium 
to  each  family,  and  then,  by  asoertain- 
ing  the  religious  persuasion  of  its  head, 
he  gets  the  number  of  persons  of  each 
religion.  He  thus  calculates  that,  at 
that  time,  there  were  not  three  Roman 
Catholics  to  one  Protestant  in  lie- 
land. 

In  De  Bur^fao's  "  Hibemia  DominU 
cana,"  he  estimates  that,  in  1760y  the 
population  was  2,317>S84.  Ho  does 
not  mention  the  data  from  whence  he 
derived  his  calculations,  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  his  estimate  wai 
grounded  upon  returns  received  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  hcarth-mone^ 
collectors'  returns  formed  the  bans 
upou  which  estimates  were  made  of  the 
population,  and  tho  following  renilti 
were  obtained  from  1754  to  1785: — 

1754  .     .  .  2,872,634  soola. 

1767  .  2,544,276     „ 

1777  ..  .  2,690,668     „ 

1785  .     .  .  2,846,982     „ 

Mr.  Gcrvais  Parker  Buahe,  who 
held  the  oflUco  of  Commissioner  of 
Revenue,  read  a  paper  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1790,  before  tlio  Royal  Iriih 
Academy,  which  he  entitled  "  An  Es- 
say towards  ascertaining  the  Popula- 
tion of  Irehnd."  From  the  pecnfiar 
advantages  which  his  official  position 
ailbrded  liim,  he  was  the  better  enabled 
to  correct  the  errors  and  frauds  which 
had  so  long  disgraced  the  retnras  of 
the  hearth-moncv  collectorsp  and  thus 
his  compilation  may  bo  considered  as 
rci)rcsentinn:  the  most  faithftd  estimate 
which  hod  hitherto  been  made  of  the 
population.  Mr.  Bushc's  aecount  ffiTes 
4,040,000  as  the  number  of  warn  b 
Ireland  in  1778. 

Tn  1701,  a  well-digested  retnm« 
prej^ared  by  ^Ir.  Wray,  the  Inspeetor 
of  Hearth-money,  was  presented  to 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  He 
showed  the  number  of  hearthsy  and*  hjr 
an  allowance  of  six  persons  to  eaCB 
house,  the  population  was  estimated  to 
be  4,206,012. 

In  1702  Dr.  Beaufort  published  an 
"  Ecclesiastical  Alap  of  Ireland**'  and 
in  the  memoir  which  accompanieB  it* 
he  gives  the  number  of  people  in  eadi 
county  (save  Tyrone),  and  the  non- 
ber  of  acres  to  each  inhabitant.*  His 
returns  do  not  agree  with  those  pra- 
pare<1  in  the  same  year  by  Inspee* 
tor  Wray,  neither  doeo  he  state  the 


*  '*  Bcaufort'ti  Map  of  Ireland/'    Postscript,  p.  142. 
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prectM  data  upon  wbioh  he  farms 
nis  calculations.  By  giving  five  souls 
to  a  hoirse>  be  makes  the  population^ 
in  1792,  3,850,000;  and  at  six,  he 
estimates  the  number  at  4,088,226. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a  period  of 
thirteen  years,  during  which  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  com- 
putation  made  of  our  numbers,  and  this 
will  bring  us  to  Mr.  Newenham's  esti- 
mate. In  his  valuable  treatise,  already 
quoted,  he  discusses,  with  great  ability, 
all  the  causes  which  led  to  the  great 
increase  of  the  population,  supporting 
his  arguments  by  the  production  of 
all  the  data,  which  research  and  indus- 
try  eould  obtain,  and  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  population  had  doubled 
itself  nnce  1777,  and  that  in  1805  Ire- 
land contained  5,395,426  inhabitants. 

Having  now  briefly  glanced  at  the 
Tarious  attempts  which  had  been  made 
to  compute  the  Irish  people  from  1652 
to  1805,  and  which  had  for  their  basis 
the  incomplete,  ill-digested,  and  un^ 
faithful  returns  of  the  hearth-money 
collectors,  we  shall  now  pass  on  to  the 
date  when  the  attention  of  the  legtsla- 
tare  was  directed  to  the  consideration 
of  a  more  satisfactory  mode  for  ascer- 
taining  the  population.  In  1801,  the 
first  authorised  enumeration  of  the  peo- 
ple of  £ngland  had  taken  place,  and 
m  the  year  1812,  upon  a  motion  that 
an  account  should  be  printed  of  the 
population  of  the  several  counties  of 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Brougham  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  to  the  great  defect  in  the  ex- 
istinz  law,  animadverting  strongly  on 
tiic  fact  that  it  had  not  been  extended 
to  Ireland;  and  urged  that,  if  a  census 
were  directed  to  be  taken  there,  the 
number  of  persons  attached  to  each 
religious  sect  should  be  specified,  in 
order  that  their  numerical  relation  to 
each  other  should  be  discernible.  At 
a  later  period  of  the  session.  Sir  John 
Newport,  acting  upon  the  suggestion, 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  take 
the  census  of  Ireland,  but  deprecated 
any  distinction  being  made  between 
persons  of  reli^ous  persuasions,  which, 
as  he  sud,  *'  could  only  have  the  efiect 
of  ranging,  as  it  were,  in  hostile  array 
those  who,  being  kindred  in  blood  and 
nation,  differed  only  in  religious  creed." 
The  bill  underwent  a  great  number  of 
alterations  during  its  progress,  and, 
tiiough  it  was  entitled  an  ''Act  for-- 
ascertaining  the  Increase  and  Dimi- 
nution of  the  Population,"  strange 
to  say,  there  was  no  clause  which  em- 


powered the  obtaining  of  such  infor* 
mation.  The  day  appointed  for  com- 
mencing the  inquiry  was  the  1st  of 
May,  1813,  and  the  points  to  which 
the  enumerators'  attention  were  direct- 
ed were  somewhat  similar  in  detail  to 
those  of  the  Act  of  1810,  under  which 
the  second  census  of  Endand  was 
taken — ^viz.,  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses;  the  number  of  families;  the 
number  of  houses  building ;  the  num- 
ber of  uninhabited  houses ;  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  and  main- 
tained  by  agriculture,  trade,  manufac- 
ture, handicraft ;  the  number  of  souls 
in  each  barony,  distinguishing  males 
from  females  (excluding  soldiers  and 
seamen  in  the  king's  service) ;  and  th^ 
number  of  inhabitants  in  each  city, 
town,  and  village.  In  England,  the 
details  of  the  census  were  carried  out 
by  the  overseers  of  the  poor, — a  bodj 
long  organised,  and  wno,  from  their 
habits  of  visiting  localities  in  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  from  their  knowledflre 
of  the  poorer  classes,  were  well  quali- 
fied for  the  duty ;  while  in  Ireland  a 
number  of  under-agents  had  to  be 
chosen  for  the  service  of  enumerators, 
who  were,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  appointed  by  the  several 
Grand  Juries  to  act  within  their  re- 
spective limits.  Those  persons  were 
generally  selected  without  much  refe- 
rence to  their  capability  to  discharge 
the  duty.  Besides,  the  Grand  Juries, 
who  met  but  twice  in  the  year,  had 
but  little  interest  in  watching  the 
operations  of  the  Act  or  those  who  had 
been  appointed  to  carry  out  its  provi- 
sions, the  objects  of  which  were  looked 
upon,  even  among  the  higher  classes, 
with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Thus  un- 
watched  and  uncontrolled  by  the  Grand 
Juries,  or  by  any  central  authority, 
the  inferior  agents  became  negligent 
and  careless,  while  the  great  body  of 
the  people  threw  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  affording  information.  Five 
years  were  wasted  in  useless  attempts 
to  collect  the  returns.  Out  of  forty 
counties  and  counties  of  cities  and 
towns  into  which  Ireland  is  divided, 
ten  only  furnished  complete  returns; 
in  four  no  steps  whatever  were  taken 
in  pursuance  of  the  Act ;  and  those  of 
the  remaining  twenty-six  were  inaccu- 
rate or  defective.  Thus,  then,  failed 
the  first  attempt  to  enumerate  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  by  a  direct  enume- 
ration. With  the  data,  however  par- 
tially supplied,  tables  were  prepared  in 
1824,  the  returns  of  the  counties  which 
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had  been  completed  being  taken  as  a 
basis  fur  the  compilation.  The  first 
table  showed  what  had  been  dune 
under  the  Act  to  complete  the  re- 
turns of  1813  and  1814  ;  the  second 
gave  the  totals  of  tlie  returns  lor  ten 
perfect  counties ;  and  the  third  gave 
the  number  of  houses  and  souU  (the 
two  most  impwrUnt  points)  in  every 
county ;  thus  exhibiting  at  the  same 
time  the  defects  of  the  returns,  and 
aflbniing  something;  like  a  ground  for 
conjecture  to  work  upon. 

lilr.  Lynch,  the  author  of  several 
treatises  relative  to  Ireland,  *  and  some 
tracts  on  philological  subjects,  devised 
the  following  process  to  complete  the 
tables  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  from 
the   counties  wliich   were   completed. 
From  the  number  of  houses  returned 
to  parliament  in  1701  he  deducted  that 
of  the  houses  returned  in  1777y  and 
thence  inferred  that,  as  the  intervening 
term  of  fourteen  years  between  1777 
an<l  1701  waste  the  dilference  or  iu(Tease 
of  houses  thus  fouud,  so  was  the  interval 
of  twenty-three  ye^irs — viz.,  from  1701 
to  1814 — to  a  fourth  numl)er,  which, 
added  to  tho  number  of  houses  in  1701, 
should  give  a  numl)er  enual  to  that  of 
the  houses  in  1814.     liius  from  the 
houses    in  Antrim  countv,    in    1791 
amounting  to  30,314,  ho  ueducted  tho 
number  of  houses  in  the  same  county 
in    1777;   amounting  to  23,314,  and 
thus  showed  that  there  remained  an  in- 
crease of  7,50()  houses  during  the  four- 
teen years.     Then,  ])ursuing  the  cal- 
culation,  he   urged   that  as  fourteen 
years  are  to  7,  JOO  (the  increase  dur- 
ing that  period),   so  are  twcnty-thrco 
years  to  18,3*21   houses,  the  increase 
during  the  latter  perioilt  which,  add- 
ed to  30,314    (thu  number  of  houses 
in     1701),     would    give    a    total    of 
42,(i'2.5  houses  fur  1814.     The  number 
returned  for  that  county  in  1813  was 
4'2,'2dS,  )>i'ing  but  3<>7  less  than  what 
results  from  this  calculation.     Tho  po- 
])ulation,  acconling  to  Mr.  Lynch's pro- 
cess, amounted too,037,8J()  souls.  Dur- 
ing the  projjress  of  the  census  of  1813, 
Mr.  Shaw  Vinson,  who  was  Kemem- 
brancer  and  Receiver  of  First  Fruits, 
as  well  as  Sei'i-etuy  to  the  Roard  of 
Tublif  Kecords,  end(>avoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  pro]>oi-tion  between  the  l*ro- 


testant  and  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  Ireland.  He  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  tho  Established  Clergy,  aad 
received  returns  from  upwards  of  200 
parishes.!  Tho  tables  were  constructed 
acconling  to  the  ecclesiastical  divisions 
of  Irehind,  and  the  result  given  b^  Mr. 
^lason  was  2 J  Roman  Catholics  to 
1  Protestant.  Mr.  Kewcnham,  who 
adopted,  in  1801,  tho  civil  division  of 
the  country  for  his  calculations,  esti- 
mated that  the  proportion  was  4  to  1. 

The   experience   which    had   been 
now  gained  in  reference  to  tho  imper- 
fect working  of  the  act  under  wnich 
theCensnsof  1812and  1813  was  taken, 
enabled  the  Government  to  devise  a 
more  i)erfect  machinery  for  tho  next 
Census,  and   in  the  year  1815,  Mr. 
Peel,  then  Chief- Sccrctarv  for  Ireland, 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  passed  into  law 
in  the  same  session.    The  chief  differ. 
ence  l>etwcen  it  and  the  preceding  act 
consisted  in  the  transfer  of  tlio  duties 
of  superintending  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  proceedings  throughout  the 
several  counties  from  the  grand  juries 
to  the  l)ench  of  magistrates  assembled 
at  sessions.    This  was  a  wise  altera- 
tion,  and  ensured  the  co-operation  of  a 
larger  number  of  influential  pcraoni 
than  could  be  found  collected  among 
tlie  grand  juries,  and  secured  at  the 
same  time  the  advantage  of  having 
more  frequent  meetings,   and,  mora- 
over,  at  (]uartcr  sessions,  the  benefit  of 
the  legal  advice  of  the  assistant-barris- 
ters.    In  tho  magistrates  was  rested 
the  nomination  of  the  enumerators,  who 
were  advised  to  be  selected  from  the 
local  tax-collectors.      Uniformity  in 
the  details  of  the  act  was  secured  dj  a 

Provision  that  the  whole  process  should 
e  conductetl  acconling  to  instructions 
to  be  issued  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Chief.S(*cretary's  department  to  the 
l>onch  of  inagistnitcs,  through  the  as- 
sistant-barristers of  each  county,  and 
the  recorders  of  cities  and  tow  ns.  The 
act  having  passed,  as  we  have  befbra 
stated,  in  1815,  was  not  carried  into 
cHect  until  1821,  the  28th  of  May 
(the  same  day  on  which  a  similar  ope- 
ration  was  carried  on  in  England) 
1)eing  that  named  upon  which  the  Cen- 
sus was  1 0  bi^  commenced.    The  stirring 


*  The  Rev.  E.  Gruvo^'s  Aroouiit  of  tho  Proc(*edin;;s  in  1813  and  1814  to  ascertain 
tho  Population  of  Ireland.     **  Mason's  Parochial  Intpiiry,**  vol.  iii. 

t  \Vl>  pri-suino  that  the  forms  uhikI  in  a  CninuK  lui^fit  l)o  mado  available  bv  |ha 
Clergy  of  the  INtahlishod  t'hiirch  in  Ireland,  hhuuld  thvy  dcbire  at  any  lime  to  warn 
th«'  niinibor  of  PrnlvstanlH  in  their  I'fspcclive  parishes. 
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political  events  which  took  place  during 
the  period  that  elapsed  from  1815  to 
1821,  no  doubt  supplied  the  best  rea- 
sons for  choosing  a  time  for  enumerat- 
ing the  people,  when  the  country 
should  have  been  restored  to  some- 
thing like  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 
The  total  number  of  souls  return- 
ed under  the  Census  of  1821  was 
6,801,827,  which  gave  about  If  acres 
of  arable  land  to  each  inhabitant,  and 
about  365  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
It  also  ascertained  the  age,  occupation, 
and  degree  of  mutual  relationship  of 
every  inhabitant  of  Ireland,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  were  very  carefully  and 
ably  digested  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Shaw  Mason,  whose  preli- 
minary observations  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary Keport  comprise  most  masterly, 
well-considered,  and  practical  informa- 
tion as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  act 
was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  returns  had  been  subse- 
quently collected  and  reduced  to  order. 
The  expense  of  this  Census  was  enor- 
mous, amounting  to  a  sum  exceeding 
£30,000. 

We  now  pass  to  1831,  when  another 
decennial  enumeration  took  place.  The 
bill  for  that  purpose  was  introduced  by 
Sir  Henry  Hardmge,  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. The  act  was  in  substance  the 
same  as  that  passed  in  1815,  and  pro- 
vided that  on  the  receipt  of  the  returns 
from  the  various  enumerators,  they 
should  be  arranged  and  digested  by  an 
officer  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chief-Se- 
cretary for  that  purpose.  Mr.  O'Con- 
ncll  made  some  observations  on  that 
occasion,*  from  which  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that,  like  Mr.  Brougham  in 
1810,  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people  of  Ireland  distin- 
guished in  the  forthcomins  Census. 
Here  is  what  is  reported  to  have  fallen 
from  him : — "  Mr.  O'Connell  begged 
to  remark  that  an  account  was  taken 
in  1635,  of  the  amount  of  the  Irish 
population,  which  was  then  stated  at 
3,000,000.  t  Fifty  years  afterwards, 
when  the  calculation  was  made  by  Sir 
W.  Petty,  the  population  had  diminish, 
ed  nearly  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000. 
This  decrease  took  place  during  the 
civil  wars  in  Ireland,  and  suggested  a 


frightful  reflection  as  to  the  sanguinary 
character  of  t  hese  wars.    Sir  W.  Petty 's 
accounts  were,  however,  mere  calcu- 
lations.    No  Census  was  taken  until 
1815.t  The  gross  numbers  were  given, 
but  the  results  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
curate.    The  last  Census  was  greatly 
under  the  real  amount ;  this  was  de- 
monstrated  by  what    afterwards  oc- 
curred.    At  the  time  when  great  dis- 
tress was  felt  in  Ireland,  and  subscrip- 
tions  made  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  the 
numbers  actually  relieved  in  the  County 
of  Mayo  greatly  exceeded,  by  no  less 
than  35,000  persons,  the  total  amount 
of  the  recorded    population    of  that 
county.     Of  course  none  of  the  better 
classes  received  charitable  assistance ; 
so  that  in  that  county  it  is  demon- 
strated that  the  Census  fell  short  of  the 
real  population  by  at   least   50,000 
persons.     He  should  suggest  that  this 
Census  should  discriminate,  which  the 
former  did  not,  the  religion  of  the  in- 
habitants, so  that  the  number  profess- 
ing different  religions  might  be  known. 
There  were  reasons — political  reasons 
— why  this  should  not  be  done  in  the 
last  Census;  but  those  reasons  were 
now  totally  at  an  end.     No  improper, 
and,  indeed,  no  political  motive,  could 
be  gratified  now  by  obtaining  this  in- 
formation." 

The  suggestion  was  not  assented  to, 
andthebifipassedintolaw,beingin  sub- 
stance the  same  as  the  act  for  taking  the 
population  of  1 82 1.§  Among  other  mat- 
ters it  was  provided,  that  on  the  receipt 
of  the  returns  from  the  various  enu- 
merators, they  should  be  arranged  and 
digested  by  an  officer  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Chief-Secretary  for  that  purpose.|| 
When  the  final  returns  were  received, 
it  was  found  that  the  population  was 
7,767,400,  being  an  increase  on  the 
numbers  of  1821  of  about  14^  per  cent. 
The  abstracts  of  the  Census  and  re- 
turns were  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1 833.  The  Blue  Book  did  not  contain 
any  report  of  the  proceedings  which 
were  taken  under  the  act ;  and  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
presented  a  marked  inferiority  as  a 
statistical  document  to  that  prepared 
in  1821.  The  returns  of  the  Census 
of  1831  were  subjected,  in  the  year 


•  Hansard,  vol.  i.,  3rd  Series.     1850.    p.  492.     Nov.  12, 1830. 

t  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  tne  assertion  that  in  1653  the  population 


was  3,000,000.     See  synoptical  tables,  page  563. 
X  Not  until  1821. 
§  1  Wm.  IV.  cap.  19. 
II  Mr.  George  Hatchell  was  the  officer  appointed. 
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1834,  to  the  correction  and  revision  of 
the  Coinuiisfiion  appointed  to  ini^uirc 
into  the  state  of  public  instruction  in 
Ireland.  This  was  the  principal  point 
of  inquiry;  but  the  Commissioners 
-were  also  directed  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  persons  in  communion  with 
the  United  Church  of  England  in  Ire- 
land ;  the  nmuber  of  the  several  places 
of  worship  belonging  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics or  Presbyterians^  and  Protestant 
dissenters ;  and  the  proportion  of  the 
population  of  each  parish  belonging  to 
each  of  such  persuasions  respectively, 
adopting  the  population  returns  of 
1831  as  a  basis.  They  were  closely 
examined  and  corrected,  and  then  sent 
back  to  the  originiU  enumerators,  in 
order  that  they  might  distinguish  the 
religious  persuasions  of  the  several  per- 
sons therein  mentioned.  Queries  were 
addressed  to  the  clergy  of  the  I^tab- 
lished  and  Koman  CaUiolic  Churches, 
and  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  from 
whom  answers  were  obtained,  as  re- 
corded by  the  Commiasioners : — 

Established  Church       from  1390  parishes. 
Konmn  Catholic  „       8C8 

Presbyterian  „      210 


fi 


•I 


Proceeding  on  tlio  assumption  that 
the  same  rate  of  increase  had  taken 
place  between  1831  and  1834  as  be- 
tween 1821  and  1831,  tables  were  pre* 
pared  by  which  the  ^nsiting  Commis- 
sioner* was  enabled  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  he  was  to  add  or  di- 
minish from  the  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation of  any  particular  parish  as  given 
in  the  Census  of  1831.  Assuming,  as 
a  further  fact,  that  the  variations  as  to 
increase  or  diminution  had  been  equal 
among  the  sevenil  religious  denomma- 
tions,  the  same  rule  of  computation, 
applied  to  each  of  the  denominations, 
gave  the  present  numbers,  bearing  the 
same  relative  proportions  witli  respect 
to  religious  tenets  as  in  the  classified 
census  of  1 83 1 .  It  w  ill  be  observed  that 
the  enumeration  of  1834  was  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  ecclesiastical  division  of 
parishes,  which  neither  in  name  nor  tcr- 
ritorial  extent  is  identical  with  the 
civil,  as  existing  in  counties,  and  which 
was  adopted  in  the  population  returns 
of  1621  and  1831.     The  numbers  as 

fivcn  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
nstruction  deduced  from  the  corrected 
returns  of  1831,  were— 


Kstablirilicd  Church, 

lloinaii  Cathuliut, 

Presbytcriana, 

Other  Protestant  Dissenters, 


.      853,064 

.  0,427.712 

.      642,856 

21,808 


Making,  in  the  whole,  7»143,940 
persons  b^ing  the  following  religtooi 
proportions  to  each  other  :— 


Establiiihed  Church,  • 
Roman  Catholics, 

Presbyterians,  . 

Other  Protestant  Dlaaenters 


looY 


The  members  of  the  Established 
Chnrch  were  found  to  be  unequally 
dispersed  throughout  the  countiy ; 
Koman  Catholics,  gencrallr  difiiuad 
all  over  the  island,  exhibited  the 
largest  numbers  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  population  in  the  provinoet 
of  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam.  In  a 
digest  of  the  evidence  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  in  1 824-5,  f  the  following  om- 
nions  were  given  as  to  the  proportion 
of  Koman  Catholics  to  Protestants^ 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  iu  propor- 
tion to  the  opportunity  of  knowledge 
which  the  witnesses  respectively  hadp 
so  does  Protestant  population  appear 
to  increase. 

"  I  St.  Mr.  aConmelK  who  if,  aa  be 
states,  totally  ignorant  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  considers  the  Protestants  eMi- 
siderably  less  than  a  uveaik  of  the 
Komau  Catholics. 

*'  2nd.  Mr.  Blake^  who,  from  the  na* 
turc  of  his  cmplovment,  must  necetsariij 
be  more  generally  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  Ireland,  out  who  yet  attaohei 
little  weight  to  his  opinion,  ooneludei 
them  one'fifih. 

*'3rd.  itr.  M'Cullock,  who  has  stndM 
the  subject  of  popniatioo,  hat  who  haa 
no  information  respecting  Ireland,  ac- 
cept what  he  has  derived  flrom  hooka. 
considers  them  more  than  %  fifth  and  leai 
than  A  fourth. 

*' 4th.  Mr,  Shaw  ATasoa,  whose  oppor^ 
tunities  of  information  were  cxtenaiviL 
but  who  has  yet  onlv  partially  exerted 
himself  to  estimate  the  relative  popula- 
tions, whose  returns  were  principally 
from  country  parishes,  and  who  does  aoC 
attach  much  importance  to  his  eooeki- 
sions,  regards  tbem  as  ku  than  a/barfl 
and  more  than  a  third. 

"5.  Mr.  L§»IU  Foster^  who*  aa  be 
states,  has  a  personal  knowledge  of 
every  part  of  Ireland,  and  who  can 
check  the  result  of  his  calcnlations  hy 
observation  of  their  agreement  with  the 
actual  state   of  things,  compares  the 


*  The  members  of  the  Commission  were  directed  to  visit  erery  parish  \m  bfliBd 
t  Phelan  and  O'Snllivan,  part  L,  p.  83. 
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Protestant  population  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  one  to  a  little  more  than 
two  and  a  half.^ 

We  now  pass  to  1841,  when  the  next 
Census  was  taken  in  Ireland.  The 
interval  between  1834  and  1841  was 
characterized  in  England  by  conside- 
rable  advance  in  statistical  knowledge. 
An  act  for  the  general  registry  of 
deathsy  births,  and  marriages  for  Eng- 
land was  passed,  and  it  becaoie  evi. 
dent,  from  the  interest  which  was  cre- 
ated in  the  minds  of  scientific  men,  as 
expressed  in  some  of  the  learned  socie- 
ties, that  a  C^sas  in  future  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  mere  enumeration 
of  a  people,  but  that  it  should  disclose 
ever/ possible  information  which  would 
tend  to  throw  light  on  their  social  con- 
dition. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  London 
took  the  matter  up,  and  in  its  proceed, 
in^  we  find  an  able  Report  from  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  and 
surest  miprovements  in  the  mode  of 
taking  the  next  Census.  After  having 
entered  largely  into  the  question  as  it 
afi^ted  England,  the  proposed  enu- 
meration of  the  Irish  people  was  then 
discussed,  and  practical  alterations  were 
proposed,  which  we  shall  presently  see 
were  more  or  less  carried  out  by  the  Irish 
Census  Commissioners  of  1841.  The 
enumeration  was  recommended  to  be 
taken  by  the  police ;  and  it  was  urged, 
also,  that  the  only  security  against  fal. 
lacious  returns  was  to  be  found  in  the 
system  of  enumeration  by  names  and  not 
by  marks.  A  central  authority,  such 
as  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  pointed 
out  as  necessary  for  the  management  of 
theretunis.  Inquiry  was  recommended 
into  all  circumstances  connected  with  in- 
dustrial  occupations,  and  to  the  various 
facts  illustrative  thereof  belonging  to 
the  field  of  vital  statistics — minute  clas- 
sification of  ages,  accurate  distinction 
of  the  sexes,  place  of  birth,  education, 
health,  and  sickness,  were  all  suggested, 
and  information  as  to  the  religious  per- 
suasions of  the  people  was  insisted  on  as 
being  one  of  the  most  necessary  points 
of  inquiry.  "The  ascertainment  of 
it,"  says  the  report,  "  would  seem  to 
be  neglected  by  few  claiming  a  high 
rank  in  civilization,  and  England  ou^t 
not  to  be  of  the  number.** 

The  3rd  and  4th  Yictoria,  c.  100, 
passed  the  legislature,  and  was  en. 
titled  "  An  Act  for  taking  an  account 
of  the  Population  of  Iremnd  for  the 


year  1841."  It  required  a  return  of 
the  age,  sex,  occupation,  and  place  of 
nativity,  of  every  person  abiding  in  the 
countrv,  on  the  night  of  Sun&y,  the 
6th  of  August,  together  with  sudi 
other  particulars  as  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant should  direct.  The  act  also 
required  a  return  of  the  houses,  dis- 
tinguishing the  inhabited  &om  the  un- 
inhabited, and  those  that  were  build- 
ing, and  excluded  any  inquiry  as  to 
religion.  Three  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  carry  this  act  into  ex- 
ecution— ^Mr.  Tighe  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Uenr^  Brownrisg,  and  Capt.  Larcom. 
The  former  gentleman  held  an  appoint* 
ment  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  which 
well  qualified  him  to  superintend  the 
financial  department  of  the  Census. 
Mr.  Brownrigg,  an  officer  of  high  rank 
in  the  constabulary,  was  nominated  in 
order  to  connect  the  Commission  with 
the  executive  machinery  of  that  foroe» 
who  were  then,  for  the  first  time,  call- 
ed on  to  act  as  enumerators,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament* 
Captain  Larcom,  of  the  Koyal  Engi- 
neers, who  had  acquired  great  know- 
ledge of  the  country  from  his  expe- 
rience in  the  conduct  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Ireland,  was  selected  to 
fill  the  other  Commissionership ;  and 
Mr.  Singleton,  who  was  employed  un. 
der  Captain  Larcom  in  the  Survey, 
was  appointed  Secretary.  His  know- 
ledge of  ofiGlcial  routine  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  clerks,  coupled  with  his 
topographical  information,  rendered 
his  appointment  valuable  to  this  pe- 
culiar service.  Mr.  Wilde,*  whose 
name  was  associated  with  several  pro- 
fessional and  literary  productions,  and 
whose  ingenious  tables  on  "  Vital  Sta- 
tistics," in  his  then  recently  published 
work  on  "Austria,"  had  excited  con- 
siderable attention,  was  employed  to 
report  on  the  Tables  of  Deaths.  Under 
his  superintendence  a  department  was 
organised  for  the  compilation  of  vital 
statistics,  and  additional  information 
was  gained  from  public  institutions, 
proprietors  of  cemeteri^,  results  of 
coroners'  inquests,  &c.,  which,  with 
other  materials,  was  made  to  form  a 
bill  of  mortality,  being  the  first  instance 
in  which  any  effort  had  been  made  in 
this  kingdom  to  exhibit  this  valuable 
statistic.  The  only  conception  of  the 
kind  arose  with  Sir  William  Petty,  who, 
in  1683,  published  a  small  tract  on  the 
Dublin  Bills  of  Mortality,  mdclxxxi.. 


*  Now  pne  of  the  Commissioners  for  taking  the  Cen«a9  of  1851 
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ami  tho  stato  of  that  city.  In  the 
oponinof  |mrngraj)li,  he  says: — "The 
observations  on  the  London  Bills  of 
^lortality  have  been  a  new  light  to 
the  world,  and  the  like  observations 
on  those  of  Dublin  may  serve  as  a 
snufiers  to  make  the  same  candle 
burn  clearer."  It  would  be  beside 
our  purpose  to  enter  too  minutely  into 
detail  in  noticing  the  manner  in 
which  this  Census  was  carried  out.* 
The  Report  which  accompanies  the 
voluminous  tables  describes  the  mode 
in  which  the  required  information  was 
collected,  which  was  far  moni  copious, 
more  comprehensive,  and  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  any  previous  statistical 
publication  which  had  api^ared  in  Ire- 
land, and  procui-ed  for  it,  on  high  au. 
thority,  the  eulogiiim  of  being  a  model 
of  a  Census.  For  every  county  in 
Ireland  a  general  table  was  prepared, 
which  at  one;  view  showed  the  number 
of  jx^rsons,  the  number  of  houses,  the 
number  of  families,  classified  according 
to  their  pursuits  and  means ;  their 
occupations  classified  as  minist^iring  to 
cither  physical  or  moral  wants;  and 
the  state  of  education,  indicating  the 
number  under  rudimentary  instruc- 
tion, so  far  as  reading  and  writing, 
of  j)(?rsons  fi-om  five  years  oM  and  up- 
wards. Then  followed  more  detailed 
tables— of  ages,  education,  marriage, 
liou^e  accommo<lation,  and  occupations. 
Thr  amount  of  emigration,  home,  co- 
lonial, and  foreign,  is  also  elabonitely 
shown,  while  the  important  head  of 
runil  economy  is  exemplified  in  tables, 
showing  the  division  of  land,  the  extent 
of  woods  and  plantations,  and  the 
amount  of  fann  and  live  stock.  The 
vital  statistics  of  the  preceding  decade* 


embrnci  ng  the  several  subjects  of  birth*, 
marriages,  ages,  and  deaths,  are  also 
ably  collected,  and  supply,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  general  registry,  mucb  prac- 
tical information.  Accouiponyinff  the 
table  of  deaths*  there  is  a  volumiDoai 
Report  by  Mr.  Wilde  to  the  Cenan 
Commissioners,  which  gives  a  moat  in- 
teresting account  of  the  history  of  the 
prevailing  sources  of  mortality  in  Ire- 
land. Tnerc  are  also  attached  to  the 
general  Report  four  maps  of  Irolandy 
which  indicate* by  comparative  shading 
and  explanatory  figures,  tho  density  of 
the  population,  the  extent  of  each  ciasi 
of  house  accommodation,  tbo  state  of 
e<lucation,  and  the  amount  of  property 
in  live  stock.  In  addition  to  these 
maps  there  are  cun-es,  representing  the 
number  of  persons  living*  at  every 
year  of  age,  m  the  several  province** 
the  city  of  Dublin,  the  rural  district 
of  ^layo,  and  in  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land. The  aj)]>cndix  to  the  Report  con- 
tains other  interesting  tables,  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
Census.f  The  total  population  re- 
turned in  the  Census  for  184!  was 
8,175,124,  being  an  increase  of  bot 
o\  jKT  cent,  as  compared  with  1831 ; 
while  the  addition  to  the  numbers 
fmm  1821  to  1831  was  14^  per  cent. 
This  small  amount  of  increase  in  the 
decade,  from  I8»l  to  1841*  is  attari- 
buted  by  the  Commissioners  to  varioof 
local  as  well  as  general  causes— emi- 
gration, decrease  in  the  annual  addi- 
tion to  tho  resident  population,  re- 
cniits  raised,  and  also  the  omission  of 
the  enumeration  of  the  army  serving 
in  Irc>Iand.  The  actual  increase,  tak« 
ing  these  elements  into  consideration^ii 
thus  tabulated  by  tho  Commisaioneri : 


Population  of  1831,  according  to  the  Census 
Add  emigration  from  1821  to  1831     . 
Becruits  raised  from  1821  to  1831 


Deduct  the  army  in  Ireland  in  1881    . 

Computed  population  of  1831     . 
Or  that  of  1841,  as  abo\'e  . 


Computvd  increase  between  1881  and  1841  . 


7,767,401 
70,000 
46,402 

7,888,808 
29,486 

7,854,817 
8,747,688 

898,271 


*  In  1827  a  very  ablo  work  was  published  on  the  past  and  present  statiatienl 
Htate  of  Ireland,  exhibited  in  a  series  of  tables,  by  Cwsar  Moreau,  Esq.,  F.R.8b 
Mr.  WakL'tield's  work  on  Ireland  contains  some  highly  interesting  remarka  in 
reference  to  I'oimlation. 

t  Bi'forc  the  publication  of  the  Census  of  18-11,  Captain  Larcom,  with  the  ] 
mission  (if  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  read  a  valuable  and  elaborate  paper  before 
Statistieal  Srction  of  tho  British  Association,  at  the  meeting  in  Cork,  in  tbo 
183:). — Proceedings  of  (he  London  StaiiMiical  Socieitft  vol.  tL 
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With  respect  to  the  Census  of  1821, 
the  Commissioners  of  1841  observed, 
that  it  was  rather  below  than  above  the 
tmth,  while  that  of  1831  showed  be- 
yond all  doubt  numbers  ^ater  than 
the  real  population,  which  is  sufficient- 
ly estabbshed  from  the  fact  that  the 
enumerators  were  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  they  enumerated  ;  the 
obvious  tendency  of  which,  as  has  been 
justly  stated,  would  be  to  augment 
the  total  numbers.  Thus,  when  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  deficit  of  the 
census  of  1821 ,  and  the  excess  of  that 
of  183],  the  computed  increase  of 
893,271  in  ten  years,  being  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  twelve  per  cent.,  would  in- 
dicate a  reasonably  uniform  rate  of  in- 
crease  in  the  fixed  portion  of  the  po- 
pulation. 

From  1695  to  1725,  the  population 
had  doubled.  From'1725  to  1777  the 
increase  was  not  at  the  same  rate. 
From  1777  to  1831  we  had  nearly 
trebled  our  numbers;  and  from  thence 
up  to  1841,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there 
had  been  a  uniform  rate  of  process. 

In  1847,  Lord  Clarendon  being  de- 


irous  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
food  produced  in  Ireland  in  that  year, 
applied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
for  a  small  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  agricultural  survey. 
This  interesting  inquiry,  which  was  of 
such  obvious  value  on  account  of  the 
change  which  the  countiy  was  under- 
going, was  entrusted  to  Captain  Lar- 
com,  and  has  since  been  annually  carried 
on  under  that  gentleman's  superintend- 
ence. The  police  were  employed  in 
this  service,  and,  as  Captain  Larcom 
says  in  his  Report — "  To  the  admirable 
discipline  and  organization  of  that  body 
it  is  due,  that  the  most  extensive  in- 
quiry can  be  conducted  in  Ireland  with 
as  much  precision  and  exactness  as  a 
model  operation  on  the  most  limited 
scale." 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  trace 
and  describe  all  that  has  been,  from  the 
earliest  attempts,  done  to  compute  the 
number  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  down 
to  their  actual  enumeration,  in  1841, 
it  may  be  well  to  look  synoptically  at 
the  results,  before  we  proceed  fur- 
ther:— 


YtT. 

Hov  accertalned. 

Number. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

DecreaM 
per  cent. 

1603 

Fynes  Morrison           

•  •• 

700,000 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1652 

Sir  William  Petty       

•  •  • 

850,000 

21| 

•  •« 

1672 

Sir  William  Petty        

•  •• 

1,100,000 

30« 

1695 

Captain  South              

•  •• 

1,034,102 

7i 

•  •• 

1712 

Mr.  Dobbs       

•  •• 

2,099,094 

103 

•  •• 

1718 

x^lllO      ...             •••             •••             ••• 

•  •  • 

2,169,043 

10^ 

•  •• 

1725 

X^lLLU        •••                «..                •••                ... 

•  •  • 

2,317,374 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1726 

X.'IlCO       •••              ...              •••              ••• 

•  •  ■ 

2,309,106 

•  •• 

A 

1731 

(  Established  Clergy  and  Magistracy, 
(      order  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords 

'.!.} 

2,010,221 

•  •• 

13 

1736 

Anonymous  pamphlet 

•  •  • 

2,000,000 

•  •• 

1754 

Hearth-money  Collectors 

•  •  • 

2,372,034 

18 

1760 

De  Burgho  (Hibernia  Dominicana) 

•  •  • 

2,317,384 

•  •  • 

1767 

Hearth-money  Collectors 

•  •  • 

2,544,276 

9A 

1777 

JLrlllO          •••                     ...                    •..                     ... 

•  •  • 

2,690,566 

6| 

1785 

x/icto      •••           •••           •••           ••• 

•  •• 

2,846,932 

5| 

1788 

Mr.  6.  P.  Bushe          

•  •  • 

4,040,000 

42 

1791 

5  Hearth-money  Collectors 

\  (Mr.  Inspector  Wray's  return) 

f  Dr.  Beaufort 

:::! 

4,206,612 

4 

1792 

I     'T^o caamons  ll^l^Z 

3,850,000 
4,088,226 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2* 

1805 

Mr.  Kewenham           ...        ... 

•  •• 

5,935,456 

«* 

•  •  • 

1811) 
1812  y 
1818) 

5  Incomplete  returns,  under  Act  of  Par-  ) 
(     liament,  revised  by  Mr.  Lynch        ...  J 

5,977,856 

i\» 

•  •• 

1821 

Census  under  Act  of  1 81 5 

•  •  • 

6,801,827 

m 

•  •• 

1831 

Census  of  1831            

r  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction ; 

•  •  ■ 

re-) 

7,767,400 

"i 

•  •■ 

1834 

<     vised  and  corrected  census  retiunas 

(          A.OOX                     •••              •••               ••• 

Of 
•••  J 

7,943,940 

2* 

•  •• 

1841 

Census  of  1841            

•  •  • 

8,747,588 

10  A 

•  •• 

1851 

Census  of  1851           

•  •• 

6,616,794 

20 
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We  are  now  in  l6o\ ;  another  tie- 
cade  Laa  passed;  another  periodical 
enumeration  hus  taken  place ;  the  re- 
turns have  been  received  by  the  au. 
thorities ;  and  the  world  has  learned  the 
appalling  fact,  that  Ireland  has  lost,  in 
actual  numbers,  in  somewhat  less  than 
Aye  years,  l,641>j340  of  her  inhabitants. 
Up  to  the  year  1845  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  justify  a  doubt,  but  that  the 
ordinary  rate  of  increase  would  have 
been  maintained.  In  the  latter  end 
of  that  year,  the  bland,  then  in  a 
state  of  comparative  prosperity,  was 
visited  with  a  famine,  which,  in  its 
direct  devastating  effect,  and  in  the 
consequences  whijh  flowed  from  it, 
has  no  parallel  in  history.  To  that 
famine,  thousands  upon  thousands 
yielded  their  lives ;  to  the  ]>estilence 
that  followed  it,  thousands  more ; 
while,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  both, 
m^riadsof  the  panic-struck  inhabitants 
sailed  from  our  shores.  Up  to  1845, 
the  emigration  to  the  LJiiite<l  States  luid 
our  colonies,  from  the  United  King- 
dom, was,  comparatively  speaking, 
trifling  in  amount.  In  1843  it  was 
57,212;  in  1845,  70,086 ;  in  184C,  the 
numbers  mounted  to  129,851 ;  and  in 
1847  they  reached  258,270;  in  1848 
and  184D  they  were  248,089  and 
299.498.  In  1850  the  numbers  were 
280,849,  of  which  208,000  were  Irish; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
next  licport  of  the  Eini;r ration  Coni- 
niissioniTs  will  show,  in  the  year  1851, 
a  considerable  incr(>ase  in  Irish  cmigrn- 
tion.  Thus,  as  it  is  admirably  put  in 
Thorn's  Almamic  for  1851 :-. 

"  The  emigration  of  the  last  three 
years  gives  an  annual  average  of  2C8,4S9 
jiersons,  boing  not  very  far  bhort  of  the 
wholo  annual  increase  of  the  United 
Kin;;dom.  If  this  emigration  bo  ana- 
IvxlmI,  the  results  as  rejLTurds  Ireland 
will  be  much  more  striking.  For,  as- 
huniin<(  nine-tenths  of  the  emi;;rution 
fruin  Liverpool  to  be  Irish  (which  is  a 
low  estimate),  and  even  omittiiii>:  aI(o- 
gi'ther,  for  want  of  accurate  inloriiia- 
tion,  thofie  who  proceed  from  tlio  (Mvilc, 
it  will  appear  that  the  Irish  cmi;[^ration 
(luring  the  la^t  three  years  1ms  hcen 
<K)I.448;  giving  an  average  of  200.482 
a-ycar.  Now,  the  increase  of  ponulutiun 
in  Ireland  between  1831  and  1841,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  census  returns,  was 
•i07.72.1,  in  spite  of  an  emigration 
amounting  durin;;:  the  same  joars  to 
45.'i,2')9,  tiuift  niakinir  the  real  increase 
to  he  8(i2,9J9,  or  86,295  a-year.  As- 
suming the  increase  to  have  been  at  the 
same  rate  since  1841,  when  the  popula- 


tion was  returned  at  8^175^238,  it  woold 
give  for  the  eight  years,  to  the  close  of 
1849,  707,480  souls,  or  88,435  per  an- 
num. The  emigration,  on  the  aven^ 
of  the  last  three  years,  aecording  to  this 
estimate,  exceeded  the  Increase  of  the 
pc  pulation  by  123,844  souls  per  annnsi. 
At  this  rate,  therefore,  the  popnlation 
would  be  decreased  in  abont  eight  yoars 
by  emigration  alone  to  the  exteni  of 
1,000,000  sonls;  and  when  it  is  also 
taken  into  account  that  the  tmigratioB 
comprises  a  large  proportion  of  thoso 
who  are  in  the  vigoor  of  life,  and  oa 
whom  the  increase  of  population  malnlj 
depends,  it  may  be  assumed  that  its  i^ 
fluencc  in  checking  such  increase  is  evsa 
greater  than  the  mere  figures  imply  * 

So  far  then  as  the  population  h$» 
been  decreased  by  emigration,  vo  can 
have  no  difllculty  at  getting  at  tho  iiuiii- 
bers  accurately;  but  it  remains  for 
the  Census  Commissioners  to  inform 
us  what  proportion  of  the  people  died 
by  famine  and  disease ;  wnen,  where^ 
and  at  what  ages  they  ceased  to  live. 
AVo  arc  now  290,033  fewer  in  nunkbeor 
than  we  wore  in  1821,  thirty  yean  agOb 
and  1,659,340  loss  than  we  were  in 
1841.  These  are  the  figures  which 
the  oQlcial  abstract  presents.  In  every 
county  in  Ireland,  with  the  es;ception  of 
Dublin,  there  lias  been  a  decrcasey  while 
the  princiinil  cities  (Dublin,  BeUasti 
Cork,  I/iiucrick,  Watcrford,  Gidway, 
Carriekforgus)  show  an  iucraase,  rang- 
ing from  three  to  forty-three  per  oent. ; 
the  former  occurring  in  Drodieda»  the 
latter  in  Galway.  In  the  County  of 
Mayo  the  population  in  1841  was 
388,887 ;  tlic  returns  for  1851  inak« 
the  numbers  173,798,  being  a  decrease 
of  30-(;  as  con\pared  with  1641 1  In 
Koscoinmon  the  lalling  oil'  has  been 
still  grcaUtr,  31-3  per  cent.  In  Cork 
30-6 ;  and  this  hiis  all  occurred  in  the 
la.st  five  years  of  the  past  decade. 
That  the  calamity  fell  heaviest  on 
those  parts  of  Ireland  where  the  peo. 
pie  trusteil  too  much  to  the  potato  foe 
support,  and  where  there  is  but  littla 
prudential  restraint  observed  in  oon« 
trncting  niarrincc,  is  abundantly  shown 
upon  the  face  ofthe  returns  fromMayi^ 
Galway,  Cork,  Clare,  Kerry,  Limericka 
Tip]>eiar}-,  and  RoseommoD.  In  the 
nortlioni  counties,  though  the  dearaasa 
has  boon  general,  yot  Uie  inhabitants 
dill  not  sutler  from  the  depopulating 
ellucts  ofthe  tamino  to  anything  fika 
the  .«aine  extent  as  in  the  sonthem  and 
western  provinces.  In  ^^-f»«nitffr  and 
Ulster  the  decrease  per  oent.  betwew 
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1831  and  1841  is  15^  and  16;  in 
Monster  and  Connaught  23-^  and  20. 
The  comparative  safety  with  which  the 
north  passed  through  the  ordeal,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  superior  social 
condition  of  the  people,  induced,  in  an 
agricultural  point  ot  view,  by  the  large 
average  size  of  their  arable  farms, 
proving  the  greater  skill  and  industry 
of  the  population,  and  also  by  the  ex. 
istence  of  manufactures,  whereby  re- 
munerative employment  is  provided 
for  both  sexes.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  remote  and  backward  parts  of 
the  west  and  south,  the  average  size 
of  the  farms  is  very  small,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the .  soil  is  uncultivated. 
When,  therefore,  the  staple  and  almost 
exclusive  food  of  the  inhabitants  came 
under  the  influence  of  a  destructive 
blight,  they  were  unprepared  to  meet 
the  calamity,  had  no  resource  to  turn 
to,  and  decimation  of  the  population 
ensued.  Besides  they  had  been  going 
on  increasing  their  numbers  at  a  ratio 
which,  as  compared  with  their  means 
of  subsistence,  left  them  in  compara> 
tive  poverty  and  distress;  and  when 
Government  relief,  as  well  as  private 
charity,  ceased  to  be  adminbtered,  the 
ruined  and  broken-hearted  peasants 
left  their  wretched  homes  in  the  coun* 
ties  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  ad- 
joining cities  and  towns.  It  is  no 
proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  of 
Galway  to  have  thus  added  to  its 
population  7,422  in  ten  years ;  nei- 
ther can  the  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  cities  of  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Waterford,  be  looked 
upon  as  evidence  of  their  commercial 
improvement  or  prosperity.  In  the 
counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  there 
has  been  a  small  increase,  while  Belfast 
reckons  24,352  more  people  than  dwelt 
there  in  1841.  This  increase  must  be 
attributed  to  causes  very  different  from 
those  which  have  operated  in  the 
other  cities  and  towns,  for  the  northern 
capital  had  resources  within  itself  not 
only  to  absorb  this  addition  to  its  num- 
bers, but  to  provide  the  means  of  aa 
independent  livelihood  for  the  incom- 
ers. In  Dublin,  both  county  and  city, 
there  has  been  an  increase ;  m  the  for- 
mer 22,124,  in  the  latter  7,459;  and  in 
this  combined  respect  thus  present  an 
exception  to  the  rest  of  Irekmd.  This 
may  be  reasonably  accounted  for  from 
the  fact,  that  disastrous  times  reduced 
the  incomes  of  the  sentry  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  prevent  wem  residing  in  their 
country  mansions;  and  being  thus  com* 


pelled  to  economise  in  smaller  establish- 
ments, they  came  to  reside  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  county  environs.  So 
far,  then,  as  regards  the  enumeration 
of  persons,  we  believe  these  to  be  tiie 
leading  features  of  the  census  of  1851, 
as  expressed  in  the  abstract  of  the  re« 
turns,  in  figures  contained  in  one  sheet 
of  paper.  They  tell  us,  alasl  of  a  de- 
cline of  human  life,  of  which  there  is 
no  such  record  to  be  found  in  the  page 
ofhistory.  Revolutions,  wars,  famines, 
plagues,  and  fires  have  done  their  worst 
elsewhere,  but  where,  in  so  small  a  geo- 
graphical  space,  is  there  to  be  found 
an  example  of  so  vast  and  so  rapid  a 
decrease  m  a  population  which,  at  the 
common  rate  of  progress,  should  have 
now  amounted  to  nearly  nine  millions  ? 
The  Census  Commissioners  of  1851 
have  yet  much  to  tell  us.  We  can 
ascertain,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
with  accuracy,  the  amount  oi  annual 
emigration ;  and  so  far  we  shall  be  en. 
abled  to  account  few  a  portion  of  the 
great  decrease;  but  will  the  authori* 
ties  be  enabled  to  show  what  became 
of  the  rest  of  the  population  ? 

The  Commissioners  of  1841  felt,  that 
in  inquiring  into  the  several  subjects 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  they 
were  only  ^ving  information  from 
sources  upon  which  they  could  afford 
but  a  **  tolerable  approach  to  accura- 
cy," and  in  their  Report  stated,  that 
''whilst  the  ages  of  the  living  were 
those  of  the  whc^e  community,  as  enu- 
merated in  1841,  the  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  were  in  various  degrees 
short  of  the  total  amount  of  those 
which  had  occurred  during  the  pre- 
vious  ten  years,  as  they  had,  of  course, 
no  account  of  those  events  in  families 
which  had  left  the  country,  or  had 
become  extinct  from  natural  causes, 
during  that  period."  If  this  difficulty 
existed  in  1841,  how  much  more  have 
the  Census  Commissioners  of  1851  to 
contend  with?  But  from  such  ma- 
terials as  are  before  them,  we  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  have  ail  the  fact*  well 
digested.  There  are  other  points  of 
inquiry,  however,  whid»  do  not  pre- 
sent the  same  obstacles  in  arriving  at  the 
truth,  and  an  opportunity  is  now  pre^ 
sented,  of  collecting  a  mass  of  statistics, 
the  practical  value  of  which  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 

The  act  for  taking  an  account  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  in  1851,  named 
the  31st  of  March  as  the  day  for  the 
enumeration,  thus  decreasing  the  de- 
cennial period  by  sixty-eight   days. 
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Tlii^  alteration,  wbi<'.li  was  roconimpiid- 
«'il,  w(».  believts  by  Captain  Larconi, 
was  also  a(io])tc'cl  in  the  Census  Act  of 
Great  Britain.  In  Inland  it  has  the 
advantage  of  seeuring  the  enumeration 
of  the  harve.«t  labourers  who  yearly 
emigrate  to  England  between  the 
months  of  May  and  August^  and  also 
by  fuiding  the  agricultural  portion  of 
the  population  employed  in  the  several 
localities,  it  ensures  tfieir  more  correct 
topographical  distribution.  The  num- 
ber of  harvest  labourers  who  tempo- 
rarily emigrated  in  1841,  that  is  pre* 
vious  to  the  0th  of  June,  amounted  only 
to  5,481,  a  number  which  had  no  very 
great  disturbing  inlluencc  in  arriving 
ut  a  true  estimate  of  the  population. 
J:- The  English  act  directs  the  Census 
to  ho  taken  by  the  registrar- general  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  subject 
to  the  supervising  authority  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  In  Ireland  the  act 
6im])ly  re<[uires  that  the  Census  shall 
be  taken  by  the  police,  and  that 
the  returns  shall  be  reduced  into 
onler  by  such  persons  as  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  aj)]|)oint.  AVe  un- 
derstand it  was  originally  intended 
that  Captain  Larcom  was  to  have  been 
the  chief  Commissioner.  His  health, 
however,  having  given  wa^'  nnder  the 
])ressure  of  arduous  duties  m  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  he  was  reluctantly 
compelled,  by  his  medical  advisers,  to 
resign  the  api)ointincnt.  Upon  Ills 
resignation  it  was  deemed  advisable* 
with  the  view  of  assimilating  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Irish  Census  to  tlmt  of 
the  English,  to  appoint  W.  Donnelly* 
Esq.  LL.D.,  the  registral-general  of 
marriages,  to  the  principal  Com- 
nn8sioiM»rship.  "With  him  were  associa- 
ted Mr.  AVilde  as  assisUmt  Commission- 
er, and  ^Ir.  Singleton  as  Secretary. 
The  ]iublic  mind  was  well  prepared  for 
aflbrding  the  required  infonnation,  and 
the  press  of  all  political  and  religious 
persuasions,  with  one  exception,  most 
materially  aided  the  authorities  in  ex- 
plaining, in  the  clearest  [)0S8ible  man- 
ner, the  object  of  the  Census.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  subjects  of  former  inquiry, 
there  was  instruction  to  specify  the 
deaf*  dumb,  and  blind.  More  exact 
inft>rmation  was  given  as  to  the  mode 
of  filling  up  thefonnsleftat  each  house; 
and  a  kindly  appeal  was  made  to  the 
country,  asking,  as  a  favour,  to  be  sup- 
plied with  that  which  they  were  en- 
titled by  the  statute  to  demand  as  a 
right.     liCtteK  were  also  oddrcsscil  to 


the  clergy  of  every  denomtcfttion,  as 
well  as  to  professional  and  other  classes 
of  the  community,  enlisting  their  co- 
operation and  support.  The  forms 
supplied  to  the  public  institutions  le- 
quired  more  detailed  information  than 
tliose  issued  in  any  previous  Cennii: 
In  fact  the  greatest  possible  care  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  to  acquire 
the  most  accurate  and  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  of  the  country. 
AVe  may  here  state  that  the  affricultu. 
ral  survey  of  the  present  year  nas  been 
entrusted  to  the  present  CommissionerSt 
ami  will  form,  on  its  completion*  a 
volume  of  its  proceeding  The  occu- 
pations of  the  i>eople  will  bo  not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  inquiry, 
and  we  shall,  no  doubt*  hare  them 
classified  in  such  a  way  as  will  enaUe 
us  to  ascertain  whether  there  has  been 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number 
of  our  producers,  manufiicturcrfl,  and 
tnulers,  as  well  as  in  those  occupied  in 
professional  pursuits*  and  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  has 
occurred  to  us  that  a  very  interesting 
statistic,  in  reference  to  occnpationsp 
would  be  afforded  by  an  examination 
of  the  money  orders  of  the  Fost-offioei 
whicli,  if  we  recollect  rightly*  rcqnim 
the  sender  of  the  money  to  state  Ui 
profession  or  occupation.  It  would  be 
valuable  to  ascertain  the  class  of  per- 
sons who  avail  themselves  of  thii 
medium  of  transmitting  money.  Under 
the  several  heads  of  emigration,  rural 
economy,  education,  and  vital  statisticiy 
there  is  a  wide  scope  for  inquiiy ;  and 
from  the  nature  of  some  of  the  new  fonm 
which  have  been  issued,  wo  shall  be 
supplied  with  important  statisticq*  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  extent  or  our 
shipping  trade*  foreign  and  coastwia^ 
with  interesting  details  on  the  number 
of  our  fishing  boats.  All  these  matten 
will  form  the  subject  for  future  exami- 
nation. Our  preparatory  object  baa 
been  now  effected.  Ave  liaTe  ea» 
dcavourcd  to  show  how  the  populatioa 
of  Ireland  has  been  computed  from  the 
earliest  times*  and  we  have  briefly  call- 
ed attention  to  the  present  inquiry*  the 
materials  of  which*  when  collected  and 
rc<luccd  to  order*  will  supply  ui  iriKh 
a  knowledge  of  the  condition  we  were 
in  at  a  very  important  epoch  in  our 
histur}'*  and  show*  wc  trust,  by  oom- 
])arison,  when  ten  more  years  shall  have 
rolled  over*  the  great  advance  whiel^ 
with  (vod's  blessing,  will  be  obserr* 
able  in  the  prosperity  of  the  oonntfy. 
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The  glory  of  the  Crystal  Palace  has 
passed  away>  although  the  sparkling 
aome  still  gHtters  in  the  sunshine^ 
and  its  flags  stream  gaily  in  the 
fresh  breezes  which  whisper  through 
the  surrounding  foliage,  and  the  whole 
of  the  magnificent  structure  strikes  the 
eye  of  the  stranger  with  wonder  and 
awe ;  yety  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 
isles  the  idea  has  become  so  familiar  as 
to  have  lost  a  portion  of  its  charm, 
and  the  flckle  public,  like  children 
tired  of  a  new  toy,  are  anxious  now  to 
pull  to  pieces  the  plaything  which,  a 
short  time  ago,  afforded  them  so  much 
amusement.  Such  is  the  evanescent 
nature  of  human  enjoyment ;  such  the 
caprice  of  the  many-headed  monster. 
yf^,  let  them  settle  the  question  as 
they  please ;  we  care  little  whether  the 
iconoclastic  Chief  Justice  or  Lord 
Brougham  carry  the  day.  The  sight, 
in  all  the  splendour  of  its  meridian 
glory,  was  a  rare  one.  There  have 
been  spectacles,  perchance,  rendered 
more  attractive  by  the  force  of  historic 
associations,  but  there  never  yet  was 
one  so  deeply  calculated  to  strike  the 
mind  of  tne  spectator  with  mingled 
emotions  of  the  deepest  interest — the 
interest  which  belongs  to  the  near  and 
to  the  distant,  to  the  past  and  to  the 
present,  was  concentrated  within  that 
resplendent  dome.  There  were  trophies 
gatoered  from  every  nation,  trophies 
prouder  than  any  ever  won  by  the 
sword;  dusky  men,  who  prayed  to 
strange  gods  in  strange  countries  far 
away,  were  there  witn  their  bales  of 
quamt  merchandise,  smoking  the  calu- 
met of  peace  with  spruce  tradesmen 
from  Manchester.  There  was  the  blade 
of  Damascus  frosted  with  gold,  beside 
**the  plain  useful  article"  from  Shef- 
field. There  was  sculpture,  the  bright- 
est beauty  of  informed  life,  and  near 
the  breathing  graceful  marble  the 
printing  press  and  the  loom,  the  tri- 
imaphs  of  art  and  the  nobility  of  labour, 
the  poet's  dream  of  inspiration  wrought 
into  life,  and  the  result  of  the  swart 
mechanic's  toil,  stood  there  in  touching 
contrast.  But  our  readers  may  ask, 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  subject 
of  our  present  paper?  Patience,  and 
they  shall  know.     The  attractions  of 


that  dome  of  glory  have  subsided,  the 

Eomp  and  splendid  pageant  have  passed 
•om  its  crystal  walls;  the  beautifid 
spirit  of  mellow  autumn  is  breathing 
its  richness  upon  woods  and  fields,  and 
the  trees  that  waved  in  the  fulness  of 
their  summer  foliage  around  the  grace- 
ful edifice  are  dropping  now  their 
leaves,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  its  de- 
parting splendour. 

We,  therefore,  in  this  pleasant  time 
of  year,  when  the  world  puts  on  her 
autumn  glory,  when  sunshine  and  sha- 
dow, like  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  human 
life,  fleet  in  succession  over  the  fields 
— we,  the  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine, raise  for  the  world  an  Exhibi- 
TioN  of  our  own.  In  the  airy  halls 
of  our  realms  of  thought,  the  mind 
may  wander  fancy  irce:  though  our 
long  facades  and  spacious  galleries  glit- 
ter not  with  precious  gems,  nor  flaunt 
with  tapestry  or  cloth  of  gold,  we  have 
yet  attractions  which  will  interest  the 
world  when  the  great  palace  has. 


"  Like  an  uniubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Left  not  a  wreck  behind.** 


We  have  fairer  gems  gathered  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  every  country  of  the  earth 
are  rifled  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
guests ;  and  over  the  whole  shines  with 
steady,  serene,  and  unfading  splendour, 
a  light  beneath  whose  lustre  even  the 
ray  of  the  great  Kooh-i-noor  must  wane 
pale,  for  it  is  the  light  of  our  national 

GENIUS. 

The  staple  article  produced  by  the 
writers  and  the  manufacturers  of  fiction, 
for  there  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
classes,  is,  we  think,  upon  the  whole, 
improving.  In  some  respects  we  can 
scarcely  compete  with  our  more  bril- 
liant and  lively  continental  neighbours, 
but  in  others  we  are  vastly  superior. 
The  old  flimsy  fabric  called  the  fa^on. 
able  novel  is  well  nigh  worn  out.  Al- 
though it  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
healthier  and  more  vigorous  kind  of 
article,  it  has  yet  left  traces,  preju- 
dicial traces,  upon  the  literature  of 
England,  which  are  not  yet  wholly 
effaced.  New  writers  of  much  native 
genius  and  inherent  power,  who  have 
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had,  it  may  be,  no  better  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  man. 
ners  and  customs  of  the  classes  above 
them,  still  resort  to  those  well-known 
pages  as  to  an  encyclopedia,  whence 
they  may  acquire,  and  having  acquired, 
ropro<liice  the  necessary  information. 
To  this  we  owe  the  apparition  of  the 
stock  nobleman  who  maybe  found  lin- 
gering still  in  the  realms  of  fiction ; 
the  card-plaving  dowager  with  her 
rouge  and  dfamonds ;  the  aristocratic 
l)oauty  given  to  flirtation  ;  with  other 
like  phenomena.  We  are  also,  no 
doubt,  indebted  to  it  for  the  names 
which  still  occasionally  meet  our  eye. 
Why  cannot  the  writei's  of  the  middle 
classes,  from  whose  labours  the  literary 
market  is,  for  the  most  p<irt,  supplied, 
stick  to  the  Smiths,  the  Browns,  and 
the  Joneses,  with  whose  mela<lious  pa- 
tronymic their  ears  are  familiar,  in- 
stead of  trying  it  on  with  the  Cliel- 
lastons,  the  Ilavilands,  and  the  De 
Montmorencies,  with  which  they  de- 
light  to  garnish  their  pages.  We 
thmk,  we  may  l)e,  indeed,  heretical  in 
our  opinions,  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  opu- 
lent cotton- spinner  from  Manchester, 
with  napkin  spread  across  his  '*  fair 
round  belly,"  looks  quite  as  well,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  leathern  arm  chair,  and 
holding  his  glass  of  old  crusted  port 
Ix'tween  his  eye  and  the  sun,  as  young 
Lord  De  Courcy,  of  the  Guards,  caper- 
ing about  at  Al macks,  to  the  I'ost- 
Hfirn  GalloiH*,  in  waxy  moustache, 
white  tie,  and  gold  waistcoat.  The 
artist  may  know  Smith,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  able  to  present  us  with  a  faith- 
ful likeness.  lie  knows  nothing  of 
]")e  Conrcy,  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  Mrs.  Gore,  or  writers  of  her 
stamp.  TLe  less,  therefore,  he  sajrs 
about  him  manifestly  the  better  for  all 

{mrties  concerned.  What  we  have  just 
linted  at  is,  beyond  all  question,  a 
source  of  faults  which  are  still  discern- 
ible in  our  fictions  of  the  d.iy.  If  we 
turn  to  our  continental  neighlwurs,  we 
have  defei'ts  of  another  kind,  which, 
if  not  e<jually  unpalatable  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  reading  public,  are  quite 
fls  much  so  to  any  reader  of  t^iste  and 
refinement.  AVhat  must  ever  render 
the  German  scIkjoI  of  romances  un- 
])opular  in  these  countries,  is  their  ex- 
treme tendency  to  periphrasis,  which 


is  too  often  conveyed  in  long  detached 
sentences,  the  meaning  of  which  fre- 
quently cannot  be  got  at  until  we  reach 
the  final  word,  lliere  is  but  little 
development  of  the  world  or  of  human 
nature  ever  visible  in  their  pages,  which 
smell  so  strongly  of  the  lamp,  and  an 
evidently  the  production  of  retired 
and  secluded  men,  whose  wont  it  is 
to  compose  a  novel  upon  the  inspin- 
tion  supplied  by  the  tobacco  pipe,  oav- 
ing  crammed  for  the  occasion,  we  don't 
mean  the  pipe,  bat  thdr  own  head% 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  marketabia 
ideas.  If  we  turn  to  the  French,  how- 
ever objectionable  many  of  thor  ro- 
manccs  may  be  in  point  of  moral  or  of 
taste,  they  have  at  least  one  decided 
advantage  over  those  of  their  contem- 
poraries, in  being  generally  the  com- 
])osition  of  men  of  the  world,  who, 
n\ixing  largely  in  society,  have  thereby 
acquired  that  keen  insight  into  the 
human  heart,  that  penetration  and 
knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human 
nature,  which  can  alone  qnaliQr  anj 
writer  to  be  eminently  sucoesml  in 
the  field  of  fiction.  hvX  we  most  open 
ii]i  our  wares  for  public  inspection 
without  further  prerace.  Phcei  mu 
dfimes  I  the  larly  shall  lead  the  van. 

When  we  first  glanced  at  the  titl^ 
page  of  these  volumes,*  we  took  it  for 
panted  that  the  storv  contained  with* 
in  their  pages  Imre  direct  reference  to 
the  great  question  which  at  the  time  of 
their  apj)carance  was  agitating  the 
public  mind ;  and  we  anticipated  iome 
new  and  startling  illostration  of  the 
power  of  pricstcrafl,  applied  to  a  sen* 
sitive  and  shrinking  nature,  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  some  great  ood- 
cession,  likely  to  m  beneficial  to  the 
int<*rc8ts  of  tne  Holy  Mother  Churchy 
the  scene  being  laid  in  our  own  tiraeai 
But  upon  scanning  the  contents  of  the 
lK)ok,  we  discovered  that,  in  somedegret 
at  least,  our  im])rcssion  was  erroneous 
for  that  the  story  we  are  now  aboflt 
to  bring  before  the  notice  of  onr  read- 
ers was  in  point  of  fact  an  historiod 
romance,  founded  upon  a  period  of  our 
hi  St  or}'  which  is  fraught  with  the  deep- 
est interest,  and  that  it  illustrated  the 
career  of  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
ambitious  spirits  that  ever  exercised 
nn  intliionce  over  the  fortunes  of  Eng- 
land.   Nor,  although  seven  oenturiee 
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have  passed  away  since  those  stranse 
and  eventful  times,  is  this  story  with- 
out a  moral,  which  may  be  applied 
with  irresistible  force  to  recent  trans- 
actions. In  sketching  the  career  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  in  describing  the 
upward  course  of  that  unscrupulous 
and  daring  adventurer,  much  of  the 
secret  history  of  the  machinations  of 
the  Church  of  which  he  was  the  osten- 
sible representative  in  these  realms, 
must  necessarily  be  laid  before  the 
public  eye.  Truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction ;  but  the  fiction  which  is  found- 
ed upon  historical  truth  has  not  only 
a  double  charm,  but  an  intrinsic  im- 
portance, of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  value. 

The  career  of  the  ambitious  church- 
man is  interwoven,  however,  with 
that  of  a  being  of  a  far  different  nature. 
The  story  of  the  sorrows  of  the  Fair 
Kosamond,  over  whose  short  life  Becket 
exercised  so  important  an  influence, 
forms  an  interesting  contrast.  The 
two  pictures  hang  side  by  side  in  the 
dim  old  gallery  of  past  traditions. 
Here  they  are,  touched  by  the  band  of 
genius,  invested  once  more  in  the  hues 
of  life  and  reality,  breathing  from  the 
canvass. 

The  story  opens  with  a  picturesque 
description  of  the  external  aspect  and 
social  condition  of  England  at  that 
period  when  monachism  flourished  in 
the  country.  We  learn  the  startling 
fact  that  there  were,  in  the  twelfth 
century^  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand human  beings  immured  within 
the  walls  of  convents  throughout  the 
land.  The  architectural  taste  of  the 
l^orm&ns  was  everywhere  visible  in 
the  iiltinmerable  castles,  churches,  and 
abbeys ;  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
whicn  was  to  be  found  the  only  lux- 
umlaut  and  flourishing  cultivation  which 
the  Country  had  to  show.  Elsewhere 
ruin  and  desolation  only  were  visible^ 
whole  districts  lay  uncultivated,  farm« 
raing  Was  neglected.  The  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Welsh  tribes,  and  the 
insatiable  avarice  of  the  Church,  had 
paralvsed  the  exertions  of  the  labour- 
ing classes ;  no  man  cared  to  sow  that 
which  it  was  only  too  probable  would 
be  reaped  by  some  other ;  industry 
had  ceased  to  exist.  The  minds  of 
men,  enslaved  by  bigotry,  could  be 
moved  by  the  influence  of  superstition 
alone.  The  crusades  had  drawn  away 
the  greater  number  of  the  principal 
land^   proprietors,  who    abandoned 


their  estates  to  the  mismanagement  of 
careless  or  dishonest  agents,  having 
previously  swept  off*  everything  that 
could  be  turned  into  money,  for  the 
purposes  of  their  rash  and  reckless  ex- 
pedition. 

Such  was  **  merrie  England  "  dur- 
ing the  regime  of  the  *'  ancient  faith/' 
Passing  from  this  sad  picture,  which 
is  drawn  with  no  common  power,  let 
us  turn  to  the  portrait  of  Thomas^ 
Becket,  the  Prior  of  the  Convent  of 
Severnstoke,  as  he  ambles  forth  on  his 
mule  upon  one  of  his  earlier  diplomatic 
errands  :— 

**  His  light  and  active  fi|rure  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  exercise  and  toil, 
and  he  sat  his  uncouth  steed  with  a 
grace  not  the  less  remarkable  that  his 

frcat  height  made  it  a  matter  of  some 
ifficulty.  His  splendid  and  well-pro- 
portioned figure  was  not  to  be  concealed 
by  the  long  robe  of  brown  cloth  girded 
round  his  waist,  while  the  hood,  which 
constantly  fell  back,  gave  to  view  a 
countenance  not  only  regularly  hand- 
some, but  striking  and  picturesque. 
His  forehead  was  singularlj  high  and 
broad,  with  masses  of  rich  black  hair 
curling  closely  around  it ;  the  crown 
of  the  head  alone  being  shaven.  His 
eyes  were  very  long,  large,  and  dark, 
but  always  seemed  half  cfosed,  perhaps 
from  the  constant  habit  of  looking  down- 
wards. It  was  only  in  speaking  that 
the  velvet  softness  of  their  eastern  hue 
could  be  perceived}  but  when  excited 
they  flashed  out  with  a  brilliancy  not  to 
be  surpassed.  His  nose  was  high  and 
straight^  and  his  moUth  and  chin  well 
cut  and  defined,  and  expressive  of  great 
firmness.  The  foreign  appearance  of 
father  "Thomas  might,  in  some  degree, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  his 
mother  havin"^  been  born  in  the  east, 
but  he  himself  was  a  native  of  England. 
Much  care  was  already  written  upon 
that  brow,  although  the  prior  Was  still 
a  young  man  ;  but  ambition  is  a  wear- 
ing passion^  and  no  gown  of  serge  or 
shirt  of  hair  ever  covered  a  breast  more 
madly  heaving  with  ambitious  hope  than 
did  that  which  enveloped  the  tall  and 
supple  form  of  the  Prior  of  Severnstoke. 
None  could  behold  in  him  the  mere 
ordinary  mortal,  nor  could  his  holy  garb 
thoroughly  eudue  him  with  the  meek 
and  lowly  air  befitted  to  his  calling. 

"  There  was  in  him  more  of  the  soldier 
than  of  the  priest,  more  of  the  statesman 
than  the  book-worm ;  and  perhaps  yet 
more  than  either,  of  the  gay  and  chival- 
rous character  of  the  Norman  knight, 
though  tempered  down  to  strict  outward 
decorum,  for  very  eareftil  was  the  holy  fa- 
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thcr  of  his  earthly  roputation.  Through  it 
he  had  attained  his  present  position,  but 
he  had  still  much  to  gain.  To  rise  to 
the  highest  honours  is  the  natural  wish 
of  every  aspiring  nature,  tho  dream  of 
every  ambitious  mind  ;  but  with  him  it 
was  more  than  a  desire,  more  than  a 
dream,  it  was  a  determination,  lie  felt 
that  the  destiny  of  man  lies  maiuly  in 
the  will  of  man,  and  to  work  out  the 
dictates  of  that  resolute  will  ho  devoted 
every  encr/^y  of  his  soul.  His  strong 
and  comprehensive  mind  never  wavered ; 
he  anticipated  the  success  he  was  re- 
solved to  attain,  and  the  confidence  this 
sentiment  insnired  was  a  first  step  to- 
wards his  end." 

The  career  of  Kcckct  is  traced,  step 
by  step,  from  its  comnu'nccnirnt  up  to 
the  close,  with  great  luinuteiics!*.  He 
had  arisen  from  the  liumhle  grade  of  a 
benedictinc  friar  to  l>e  tho  prior  of  a 
monastery  of  considerable  importance. 
While  occupyinjjf  this  comparatively 
humble  position  he  took  care  to  reconi- 
ini'nd  himself  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  his  suiwriors,  by  a  rigid  andscru])u- 
lous  attention  to  the  routine  of  his  daily 
duties,  and  ut  length  ac(piire<l  such  a 
reputation  for  sanctity,  discretion,  and 
intelligence,  that  he  was  selected  as  a 
negotiator  to  sui>crintend  the  arrange- 
ment of  iliflcrcnws  which  had  broken 
out  with  the  Welsh,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  whole  kingdom  was  at  that 
time  distracted.  Tlu'  Archbi.'<hopric 
of  Canterbury  was  conferred  upon  him, 
and  by  a  sedulous  study  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  kin<;,  with  n  complete  sub- 
servience to  his  will  \\\wTi  all  occasions, 
he  at  length  obtjiined  so  complete  u 
mastery  over  the  mind  of  Henry  as  to 
become  the  real  ruler  of  England.  Tho 
danger  by  which  the  realm  was  then 
threatened  from  the  turbulent  and  am- 
bitious sj/urit  of  the  Church  of  liomc 
is  thus  powerfully  described  :— 

**  At  the  bottom  of  tho  king's  heart 
lay  a  desiro  even  more  ardent  than  the 
others,  namely,  in  some  measure  tu  con- 
trol and  huniblo  the  power  of  the 
Church.  Tho  task  was  diflieult,  to  an 
ordinary  mind  it  might  seem  impossible ; 
but  the  spirit  and  determination  of  tho 
king  ditl  not  (piail  before  the  gigantic 
undertaking.  The  authority  of  tho 
Church  was  almost  unlimited ;  her  riches 
were  enormous,  and  her  dependants  iu- 
nuinerahle.  'i'he  legate  of  tiie  I'opo 
had,  in  fact,  more  power  than  the  king; 
and  the  sagacity  of  Ib-nry  soon  showed 
him  that  openly  tu  defy  a  body  which 
could  answer  that  deHance  by  an  ap« 


peal  to  Rome  to  hurl  her  thnndan  at 
tiis  head,  was  not  the  way  to  eitabliih 
his  authority.  So  long  as  this  power  of 
appeal  existed,  and  the  clergy  had  their 
separate  laws,  by  which  alone  tbej 
would  consent  to  bo  goTemed,  he  feR 
that  he  was  not  secure  in  his  own  V\n%» 
dom.  Tho  abuses  of  the  power  of  the 
Church  had  risen  to  an  intolerable 
height ;  the  rapacity  of  the  priests,  qvXj 
e(]ualled  by  their  tyranny,  was  incredi- 
ble ;  and  the  darkness  *of  the  age  en- 
couraged the  superstition  of  tho  masses, 
aud  daily  added  to  tho  ecclesiastical 
despotism.  The  people  were  kept  in 
profound  ignorance ;  the  nobles  were 
too  much  addicted  to  pleasure  and  to 
war  to  have  leisure  to  learn  ;  therefors, 
the  only  cultivation  of  intellect  existed 
amongst  the  priests,  which  gare  them 
complete  dominion  ofcr  the  minds  of 
men.  All  this  was  perfectly  understood 
by  Henry,  whose  powerful  mind,  far  in 
atlvance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
not  only  discovered  the  evil,  but  like^ 
wise  the  remiKly.  To  proceed  with 
caution  was  his  first  object;  to  lead 
whero  he  could  not  controul,  his  design. 
It  was  for  this  reason  he  had  applied  to 
Theobald  to  send  him,  from  among  the 
sons  of  the  Clergy,  one  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  and  with  whom  he  could  live  on 
terms  of  intimacy  ;  and  it  was  predseij 
for  the  contrary  reason,  to  consolidate 
that  power  which  Henry  was  bent  on 
undermining,  that  the  wily  churchman- 
had  chosen  the  prior  of  Sevemstoke,  ai 
a  man  whose  great  and  varied  abilities^ 
deep  subtlety,  and  daring  couraM, 
marked  him  out  as  a  powerful  defenoer 
of  his  order,  and  a  worthy  opponent  of 
an  intellect  so  elevated  as  that  with 
which  Henry  11.  was  gifted." 

The  bold  which  this  wily  minister 
contrived  to  secure  over  his  master 
was  soon  employed  in  furthering  to 
the  ver}'  utmost  the  designs  or  the 
Pope ;  but  in  carr}'ing  out  his  master's 
interest,  ho  ncTcr,  for  a  single  instant* 
appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  his  own. 
Pensions,  emoluments^  and  honoun  of 
all  kinds  were  heaped  upon  him«  nntil 
ho  rose  at  last  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence  to  which  royalty  iU 
self  seemed  to  hold  only  a  subordinate 
place.  Then  it  was  tnat,  backed  hf 
the  authority  of  the  Churchy  ho  bdldqr 
threw  of  all  allegiunco  to  the  king. 
Availing  himself  of  the  first  pretext 
that  oiVered  the  i)rospcct  of  an  open 
rupture,  be  defied  thu  royal  authontji 
in  tho  very  presence  ofthe  nunbten 
of  state,  and  declared  openly  that  tho 
Roman  Pontiflfwas  the  onlj  khy  and 
niasler  whoeo  andioritgr  ho  momnt- 
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ledgcd,  or  whose  will  he  was  disposed 
to  obey. 

But  Henry  11.  was  not  the  man  to 
be  defied  with  impunity ;  the  gaunt- 
let thus  boldly  thrown  down  on  the 
part  of  Rome,  was  as  fearlesly  taken 
up  ;    the  quarrel  became  one  of  life 
and    death,   and    the  result   is  upon 
record  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
passages  in  the  history  of  England.  In 
a  parallel  course  with  the  career  of 
the  wily  churchman,  runs  the  simple 
and  touching  history  of  the  fair  Rosa- 
mond, which  is  narrated  with  truthful, 
and  tender  feeling.      Over  her  very 
errors,  although  no  attempt  b  made  to 
conceal  them,  there  is  thrown  a  magic 
charm,  which  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  all  in  her  sufferings  and 
sorrows.      Those  passages  which  de- 
scribe her  agony  of  mmd,  while  be- 
wildered  in   the   maze  of  conflicting 
emotions  into  which  her  artless  and 
trusting  nature  is  led,  by  the  diaboli- 
cal jesuistry  of  Becket,  are  the  most 
touching  and  useful  in  the  whole  book. 
The  contact  between  the  fierce  and 
guileless  innocence  of  her  nature,  and 
the  priestly   machinations  by  which 
she  is  assailed,  is  finely  conceived,  and 
artistically  worked  out.     A  more  ap- 
propriate illustration  of  the  tremen- 
dous power  exercised  by  the  Romish 
Church,  and  so  often  misapplied  to 
base    and    unworthy    purposes,    can 
scarcely  be  adduced,  than  the  hapless, 
helpless    struggles    of  the   poor  girl, 
against    the  mfluence  she  could   not 
resist,  but  which  she  had  a  presenti- 
ment was  leading  her  to  her  destruc- 
tion.    She  would  prostrate  herself  in 
prayer  before  the  altar,  but  she  could 
only  pray  as  she  had  been  taught ;  and 
what  had  been  her  teaching  ?  not  only 
that  it  was  permitted  to  ao  evil  that 
good  might  come,  but  that  if  such  good 
could  be  turned  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  it  was  not  only  pardonable, 
but  meritorious. 

But  we  must  hasten  towards  a  con- 
clusion. The  incidents  narrated  in 
these  interesting  volumes,  belonging, 
as  they  do,  to  history,  are  too  familiar 
to  all  our  readers  to  warrant  us  in 
dwelling  upon  them  at  any  greater 
length.  We  have,  therefore,  endea- 
voured  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  work 
rather  by  adducing  specimens,  than 
by  a  minute  or  elaborate  analysis  of 
its  story ;  but  as  our  very  narrow 
limits  have  not  permitted  us  to  indulge 
our  liberality  in  this  regard,  and  we 
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have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  many 
of  the    most    powerful  passages,  wo 
must  only  refer  the  public  at  large  to 
the  book  itself,  and  we  do  so  most 
heartily.      They  will  find  within  its 
pages  lessons  which,  in  times  like  these, 
have  a  force  which  is  irresistible  and 
convincing.     We  despise,  and  hold  ut- 
terly at  nought,  that  species  of  bigotry 
which,  by  distorting  facts,  and  misin. 
terpreting  incidents,  would  cull  from 
the  history  of  the  past  materials  to 
exasperate  political  animosity,  and  to 
embitter  the  present  as  well  as  the  fu- 
ture.    But  if  it  be  true  that  history  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  examples,  we 
should  De  wrong  to  regret  such  lessons 
of  its  experience  as  can  neither  be 
gainsayed  nor  denied.     Centuries  have 
passed  away  since  these  events,  now 
reproduced  on  the  stage   of  fiction, 
took  place.      Has  the    character  of 
Romisn  pretension  altered  since  those 
troubled  days  ?     Has  time,  the  great 
element  of  change,  abated  one  jot  the 
fraudulent   subtlety,  the    persecuting 
spirit,  or  the  domineering  aspirations 
of  Papal  aggression  ?    Alas,  no  1  such 
expectations  are  visionary  and  delusive. 
It  becomes  us,  then,  to  lay  such  les- 
sons deeply  to  our  hearts ;  to  reflect 
over  them  in  our  moments  of  leisure ; 
and  to  apply  them  to  the  aspect  of  our 
own  times.     In  this  charming  and  in- 
structive  romance  we  see  the  impulses 
of  an  innocent  and  guileless  nature 
withered  up  and  turned  to  poison  by 
the  Jesuitry  of  priestcraft ;  youth  and 
happiness  destroyed  for  ever ;  and  a 
helpless  human  soulcoimted  as  nothing, 
when  compared  with  the  advancement 
of  Uie  ambitious  Church.     Need  we  go 
far  from  home  to  find  another  example 
as  melancholy  and  as  sad.     We  have 
but  to  look  forth  upon  our  own  country 
to  see  how  its  social  regeneration  is 
retarded  and  paralysed  by  the  same 
baneful  and  disturbing  influences.  We 
cannot  conclude  the  subject  better  than 
in  the  very  remarkable  and  eloquent 
words  of  an  able  contemporary: 

<*  It  is  important  that  we  should  know 
the  true  character  of  the  antagonist  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal.  The  attack  upon 
toleration  and  humanity  is  no  feigned 
one ;  it  is  a  duel  a  Voutrance  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ire- 
land and  those  who  would  extirpate  the 
prejudices  which  have  brought  that  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  to  its  present  pass. 
The  Roman  See  appears  to  have  aban- 
doned the  time-serving  policy  by  which 
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its  influence  was  acquired.  Mildly  des- 
potic ill  Paraguay ;  in  Spain  armod  with 
sword  and  torch  ; — argumfntiitive  in 
Northern  OermHny  ;  suppliant  in  Great 
Britain  ;  the  friends  and  piirtisans  of 
demagogues  and  agitators  hi  Ireland, 
the  Roman  priests  have  hitherto  been  all 
things  to  all  men.  For  the  moment  they 
have  changed  their  tactics.  They  pro- 
claim in  unmeasured  terms  their  preten- 
sions to  universal  dominion,  and  will 
tolerate  no  rival  near  the  throne.  It 
remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  they 
have  not  committed  a  capital  blunder  in 
their  own  sense,  and  whether  they  havo 
not  done  precisely  what  their  most  viru- 
lent opponents  would  have  desired.  As 
long  as  they  crept  stealthily  along  the 
more  secret  paths  of  life,  and  confined 
their  intrigues  to  tampering  with  women 
and  dying  men,  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
get  a  firm  hold  upon  the  collars  of  such 
Protean  adversaries.  15ut  now  they  havo 
descended  into  the  arena  against  grown 
men ;  with  only  an  insignificant  ipinority 
at  their  disposal,  they  hare  flown  in  the 
face  of  a  powerful  government  and  a 
powerful  press,  backed  as  it  is  by  the 
lull  weight  of  public  opinion.  The  rea- 
soning spirit  of  the  age  is  against  them  ; 
the  commercial  pursuits  of  the  country, 
the  traffic  and  movement  to  and  fro  of 
all  men  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  are 
against  them." 

Wc  owe,  perhaps,  an  apology  to  our 
readers  for  having  thus  been  bi?traycd 
into  what  might  with  some  justice  bo 
termed  a  digression.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  mingle  among  the  lighter  eflii- 
sions  of  fancy  materials  for  serious  and 
sober  reflection,  but  questions  are 
niised  in  this  novel  of  too  suggestive  a 
nature  to  admit  of  their  being  passed 
over  in  silence.  Having  thus  discharged 
a  graver  duty,  we  shall  now  resume  our 
robe  of  criticism. 

The  volumes  which  we  now  proceed 
to  notice,*  must  be  regarded  less  in  the 
light  of  fletion  than  as  a  compendious 
narrative  of  the  events  connected  with 
those  disastrous  wars  which  have  from 
time  to  time  occurred  in  that  valuable 
colonial  possession  where  the  scene  is 
laid.  We  are  not  aware  to  what  pre- 
cise extent  the  author  has  written  from 
his  own  personal  observation  and  expe- 
rience, or  what  opportunitii'S  he  has 
been  afibrded  for  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  particulars  wliieh 


he  narrates,  but  there  is  an  air  of  re- 
ality about  the  book  which  goes  far 
to  convince  us  that  in  many  of  the 
scenes  presented  to  ub  with  a  Tividneai 
and  power  of  description  which  cm 
scarcely  be  surpassed*  the  author  mnit 
himself  have  mingled.  The  interest  of 
the  narrative,  which  is  orerlaid  by  bril- 
liant descriptions  of  scenerTy  and  spi- 
rited representations  of  Bosh  warfare^ 
is  considerably  enhanced  by  ita  oonh 
nexion  with  the  fortunes  of  a  young 
and  enterprising  colonist,  whoee  name 
supplies  the  volumes  with  their  titbi 
The  plot  is  perfectly  simple ;  nor  is  it 
encumbered  hy  that  variety  of  charac- 
ters from  which  the  modem  norelist 
seems  to  think  his  stock  materiib 
should  be  taken;  therefore  we  move 
easily  onwards,  withont  having  oar 
attention  distracted  by  episodioil 
events,  which,  in  this  spedes  of  writ- 
ing, seem  too  ofVen  used  fur  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  filling  up  tin 
pag(>s. 

The  hero  of  the  tale  is  an  enterpris- 
ing Englishman  of  broken  fortnnes; 
who  prefers  tryhig  in  emigration  the 
chances  of  retrieving  his  affairs,  to 
leading  a  life  of  listless  idleneaa  in  lus 
own  country.  Difliculties  of  no  ordi^ 
nary  nature  have  clouded  the  outset  of 
his  career.  The  patrimony  of  an  en* 
ciontline — once  considerable— has  been 
traiismitte<l  to  his  hands  encumbered 
with  debts  which  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
charge without  a  sale.  A  few  thousand 
pounds  in  this  way  are  scraped  toge- 
ther, and  with  this,  all  that  remains  to 
him  out  of  the  wreck,  Ererard  Tuns- 
tall  goes  forth  to  carve  his  way  to  in* 
dependence.  The  recent  death  of  his 
father  had  deprived  him^  of  his  only 
surviving  relative ;  there  is  not  there* 
fore  much  to  induce  him  to  remain  in 
England,  except,  indeed,  one  tie  of  a 
tender  nature,  the  severance  of  which 
is  the  only  circumstance  which  embit- 
ters his  departure.  In  more  prospa* 
rous  days  he  had  become  attached  to  a 
young  lady,  the  only  child  of  a  military 
gentleman  of  distinguished  rank.  The 
hopeless  embarrassment  of  his  afiairs 
necessarily  forbade  their  union,  and  all 
future  intercourse  was  interdicted  by 
the  lady's  father.  These  are  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  hero  <tf 
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the  story  bids  a  long  farewell  to  his 
native  country^  and  prepares  to  seek 
in  another  land  by  energetic  industry 
to  win  an  independence.  He  has  pro- 
cured letters  of  recommendation  to  a  Mr. 
Forbes,  an  eminent  Scotch  merchant  re- 
sident in  Cape  Town,  who  becomes  pre- 
possessed in  his  favour,  and  eventually 
succeeds  in  procuring  him  an  appoint- 
ment as  overseer  and  manager  of  the 
farm  of  a  Dutch  settler,  named  Van 
Amveld,  who  resides  at  a  considerable 
distance  towards  the  interior.  The 
homestead  of  the  Dutchman,  to  which 
our  adventurer  soon  removes,  gives  oc- 
casion for  one  of  those  picturesque  and 
charming  descriptions  of  scenery  in 
which  these  volumes  abound.  We  had 
marked  it  for  extract,  but  so  much 
matter  more  worthy,  perhaps,  of  our 
readers'  attention  remains  for  us  to 
narrate,  that  we  are  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  refrain,  and  pass  on  to  sub- 
jects of  historical  interest. 

The  period  at  which  our  adventurer 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  farm  ofRoscn- 
dal,  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Cape  colony.  The  Kaffir  war, 
which  has  led  to  such  a  waste  of  blood 
and  treasure,  was  near  its  commence- 
ment. 

The  origin  of  this  protracted  and 
sanguinary  struggle,  its  subsequent 
course,  and  its  bearing  upon  our  social 
and  commercial  relations  in  the  colony, 
are  ably  and  graphically  delineated. 
An  impression  had  gained  ground, 
which  Mr.  Forester  t^es  occasion  to 
refute,  that  the  colonists  had  them- 
selves been  in  some  degree  to  blame ; 
that  the  continuance  of  these  wars  was 
mainly  owing  to  their  lust  for  fresh 
territorial  acquisition ;  that  they  have 
fomented  and  prolonged  them  from  a 
sordid  calculation  of  the  advantages 
accruing  to  themselves  from  the  pe- 
cuniary outlay  necessary  to  carry  them 
to  a  successful  termination.  But  we 
fully  agree  with  the  author,  that  the 
enormous  losses  to  which  most  of  the 
settlers  have  thereby  been  exposed, 
the  stagnation  of  trade  consequent  on 
such  continued  disturbances,  are  a 
refutation  which  should  convince  any 
reasonable  man  that  such  an  impu- 
tation cannot  be  sustained.  The  Dutch 
Africanders  having  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  English  government, 
demandedi  as  an  equivalent,  protection 
from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
native  taibes,  to  which  they  had  ren- 
dered themselves  more  exposed  by  the 


disbanding  of  the  corps  of  Burgher 
militia,  onginally  organised  for  defence 
of  the  frontier.     The  attacks  of  the 
Kaffir  tribes,  in  some  degree,  owe  their 
origin  to  the  fact  of  their  expulsion 
from  a  district  of  country  called  the 
Zureburg,   formerly  occupied    by    a 
people  called  the  Goraqua  Hottentots, 
as  well  as  to  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation.      "  Thou  shalt   want    ere   I 
want,"  was  the  motto  of  some  of  the 
old   border  clans.      And  the  Kaffirs 
doubtless  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  help  themselves  from  the  fat  sheep 
and  oxen  of  the  neighbouring  colonists 
whenever  they  feel  a  desire  for  beef 
and  mutton.     It  is  also  the  opinion  of 
the  author  of  these  volumes  that  the 
whole  dispute  has  mainly  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extension  of  our  fron- 
tier. Its  former  boundary  having  been 
found  untenable,   recent    aggressions 
have  stretched  it  as  far  as  the  Keis- 
kanma,    the    Buffalo,   and    the    Kye 
rivers ;  a  line  which  can  only  be  de- 
fended and  maintained  by  giving  the 
colonists  a  power  of  self-government, 
that  must  lead  to  the  organisation  of 
such  a  colonial  force  as  will  be  ade- 
quate for  their  protection.  But  a  truce 
to   digression ;    we  must  resume   the 
thread  of  our  narrative.      The  time 
selected  for  the  **  res  gestae,"  is  about 
the  period  of  the  wars  of  1834  and 
1835,  in  which  Hintza,  the  great  chief 
of  the  Amakosa  tribes,  was  slain ;  our 
adventurer  had  not  long  taken  up  his 
residence  at  the  farm  of  Rosendai  be- 
fore he  became  aware  that  a  formida- 
ble movement  was  on  foot  among  the 
native  tribes.     An  excursion  which  he 
makes   into   the   heart    of   Kaffirland 
gives  him  an  opportunity  of  observing 
their  manners  and  customs,  and  becom- 
ing acquainted   with  the   sources   of 
their  discontent.     We  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  deviate  too  much  into  the 
details  of  the  storv,  which  are  full  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  wish  to 
make   themselves    familiar    with    the 
colonial  annals  of  this  portion  of  our 
possessions ;  for  them  we  can  only  refer 
our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  which 
is  well  worthy  of  a  careful  and  atten- 
tive perusal.  We  must  hasten  onwards : 
the  cloud  of  warfare  which  was  lower- 
ing in  the  horizon  soon  burst  into  fear- 
ful violence.     The  first  frontier  attack 
of  the  Kafiirs  was  made  on  the  thrivins: 
fi\rm-house  where  the  hero  of  the  story- 
had   located  himself;    timely  intelli- 
gence had  been,  however,  conveyed  so 
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as  to  enable  the  inmates  to  make  some 
preparations  for  their  defence,  which 
were  hardly  completed  before  the  at- 
tack commenced ;  but  we  must  allow 
the  author  to  narrate,  in  his  own 
words,  this  scene,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  powerfully  described  in  the  whole 
compass  of  the  story ; — 

"  His  patience  was  beginning  to  fail 
when  ho  ohsorvcd  two  dark  figures  issue 
from  tlie  thickets  which  surrounded  the 
extremity  of  the  range  of  buildings,  and 
creep  stealthily  towards  the  kraals ; 
they  examined  the  fence  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  front.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  their  being  scouts  sent  forward 
to  reconnoitre.  The  Dutch  carpenter's 
rousket  was  levelled,  but  Van  Arnveld 
thrust  it  aside.  The  scouts  returned 
more  hastily,  apparently  satisfied  that 
tho  cattle  were  unguarded.  In  a  few 
minutes  tho  whole  body  of  Kaffirs  came 
rushing  by  the  lurking-plaee,  and  ex- 
tending themselves  along  the  fence  in 
front  of  the  kraals,  began  hacking  it 
with  the  blades  of  their  assegais.  Not 
till  then  did  Van  Arnveld  and  his  party 

§ivc  their  fire.  It  told  sharply,  for  tho 
istancc  was  short,  and  the  Kaffirs  were 
closely  huddled  tof;ether.  They  were 
thrown  into  confusion  ;  part  retreated 
towards  the  wood,  the  rest,  aware  that 
tho  fire  came  from  that  quarter,  rushed 
forward  ;  tho  report  of  Van  Arnveld's 
guns  was  a  signal  for  a  general  dis- 
charge from  tho  garrison  at  the  house. 
It  met  tho  advancing  party  with  what 
effect  Tuustal  could  not  be  certain,  but 
there  were  shrieks  and  cries,  and  the 
whole  body  rushed  back  by  the  way 
they  came,  followed  by  shots  from  the 
Englishman's  second  barrel. 
The  discomfiture  for  the  time  was  com- 
plete. How  many  had  fallen  could  not 
be  ascertained  ;  again  all  was  quiet. 
Both  garrisons  stood  to  their  arms,  ex- 

{)ecting  that  one  or  other  of  them  would 
)e  the  object  of  attack  if  the  Kaffirs  had 
tho  boldness  to  renew  it.  They  were 
mistaken.  To  force  the  kraals  and 
drive  off  the  cattle  was  still  their  mark. 
But  they  had  learned  to  be  cautious  ; 
they  would  try  the  fence  at  the  rear. 
If  tney  could  once  come  upon  a  gap,  the 
Kaffirs  were  adepts  in  clearing  tho 
kraals  and  goading  tho  oxen  forward, 
and  they  would  soon  have  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  effectual  pursuit.  Tho 
chancers  were  in  their  favour,  for  they 
made  their  approach  silently  and  steal- 
thily, and  tho  point  for  msfking  the  at- 
tempt was  well  chosen.  Part  of  the 
band  had  already  established  themselves 
in  the  rear  of  the  fence,  when  Van 
Arnveld's  quick  eye  iliscovcred  others 
crossing  the  rising  ground  at  the  back 


of  the  kraa]9,and  detected  thenumoMTTC 
There  was  jast  light  enough  to  leetbar 
outline  at  tne  edge  of  the  ridge  agaiut 
the  sky.  A  ToUey  from  the  po<t  brought 
down  two  of  the  party.  It  was  instantly 
followed  by  a  dropping  fire  from  tb 
garrison  or  the  house,  while  the  whole 
body  of  savages,  scrambline  up  tht 
bank,  successively  exposed  tbemselfss 
as  they  disappeared  behind  the  ridca 
Discomfited  in  two  attempts  the  Kamin 
now  held  council;  they  had  receiTcd 
unexpected  checks  and  had  been  seTerdy 
handled,  but  they  were  not  disheartened: 
they  had  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the 
prize  was  worth  fighting  for.  That  (hej 
must  get  rid  of  the  defenders  first  and 
then  the  prey  would  be  theirs.  •  .  . 
And  now  the  whole  body  of  the  Ksllin 
advanced  openly,  with  loud  cries  and 
imprecations,  to  the  assault  of  Ysa 
Arnveld's  post,  pouring  a  flight  of  asse- 
gais, and  firing  such  muskets  as  thev 
possessed  at  every  point  in  the  bnilifiDg 
which  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of  being 
penetrated.  The  Africander  had  ex- 
pected the  movement  and  was  prepired 
Ibr  it.  lie  ordered  his  party  to  fire  in- 
dependently, singling  out  the  boldest  of 
the  company,  but  reserving  their  lire 
until  they  had  come  near  to  the  post, 
and  reloading  as  fast  as  they  could.  Thai 
many  of  tho  roost  forward  were  picked 
off,  while  Tunstall,  perceiving  that  tho 
post  was  attacked,  and  taking  his  aim 
from  the  flash  of  the  guns,  directed  s 
galling  firo  against  tho  ranks  of  the  as- 
sailants. But  the  range  was  long,  and 
except  from  the  rifles  and  roers,  few 
shots  told.  The  Kaffirs  bore  themselves 
bravely,  charging  up  to  the  aperture  of 
the  building  with  loud  cries  to  the  garzi- 
son  to  come  out,  but  they  only  exposed 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered.  Of  what 
avail  were  assegais  or  even  musket 
shots  against  stone  walls,  and  doon 
and  windows  strongly  barricaded.** 

The  attack  thus  graphically  describ- 
ed proved  but  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
Kaffir  tribes,  which  were  not  termi- 
iiated  without  much  cfiimon  of  blood. 
Tho  blooming  fields  of  Rosendal  wero 
laid  wasto  ;  the  house  became  a  blade 
cned  ruin  ;  the  former  proprietor  en- 
rolled himself  in  the  corps  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  Everard  procoedcd  to 
oiier  his  services  to  tho  oificer  in  com- 
mand of  the  Endish  troops.  They 
were  at  once  gladly  accepted.  After 
some  campaigning,  in  which  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  ho  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  a  company  of  native 
troops,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
subsequent  proceedings.     In  one  of 
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the  chance  encounters  with  the  Kaf- 
firs, which  were  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, the  party  of  which  he  had  the 
direction  chanced  to  come  to  the  re- 
lief of  an  English  officer,  who  being 
in  command  of  a  detachment  escorting 
a  convoy,  had  been  attacked  by  a  horde 
of  these  savages,  and  was  in  a  position 
of  Imminent  peril.  The  surprise  of  our 
adventurer  was  great,  at  finding  that  he 
whom  he  had  thus  rescued  was  Colonel 
Hamilton,  the  father  of  the  young  lady 
to  whom  he  was  attached.  The  Colonel 
was  on  his  way  to  join  his  regiment  in 
India,  had  touched  at  the  Cape,  and, 
whilst  there,  hearing  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  convulsed  the  country, 
had  volunteered  his  services. 

Thus  the  lovers  were  once  more 
brought  in  contact ;  and  the  conduct 
of  Everard  in  the  ensuing  campaign 
recommended  him  so  strongly  to  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  commander  of 
the  forces,  that  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  an   unattached  captain ; 
and  having  received  from  England  a 
surplus  realised  from  the  sale  of  his 
patrimony  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
ne  became  the  purchaser  from  Am- 
veld  of  the  house  and  farm  of  Roscn- 
dal.      His   circumstances  being    thus 
materially  improved,  the  objections  of 
Colonel  Hamilton  to  the  contemplated 
marriage  "soon  disappeared  ;  and  our 
hero,  happy  in  the  possession  of  his  be- 
loved Julia,  turned  his  sword  into  a 
ploughshare,   and  rapidly  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  thriving 
colonists  of  the  whole  settlement. 

Having  thus  cast  a  glance,  neces- 
sarily a  rapid  one,  at  the  principal  in- 
cidents of  this  story,  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  recommend  the  author  and 
his  book  to  the  favourable  attention 
of  the  public.  We  do  so  most  sin- 
cerely ;  for  it  is  seldom  we  have  read 
a  work  which  has  given  us  so  much 
pleasure,  as  well  as  information  upon  a 
subject  of  such  importance.  We  had 
marked  many  more  passages  for  ex- 
traction, but  a  glance  at  the  ground 
over  which  we  had  travelled,  as  well 
as  that  which  still  lies  before  us,  warns 
us  to  bring  our  notice  to  a  conclusion. 
We  cannot,  however,  finish  without 
indulging  our  readers  with  one  short 
passage  descriptive  of  the  great  Kaffir 
chieftain  : — 

"  On  the  morrow  the  party  swept  ra- 
pidly over  the  fine  country  lying  between 
the  Kye  and  the  Bashee,  and  dashing 


up  to  the  kraal,  at  which  Hintza  had 
taken  up  his  temporary  residence,   our 
adventurer  found  hhnself  at  last,  after 
his  long  travels,  on  the  utmost  verge  of 
the  country  of  the  Amakosa,  and  in  the 
presence  of  its  paramount  chief.      The 
personal  appearance  of  Hintza  did  not 
belie  the  anticipations  which  Tunstall 
had  formed  of  the  ruler  of  thirty  thou- 
sand souls,  bis  own  immediate  subjects, 
and  the  suzeraine  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
Amakosa  tribes.      Hintza  was  at  this 
time  about  forty-five  years  of  age ;  in 
person,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,   ro- 
bust and  stout.      His  crimp  hair   was 
without  ornament,  and  he  wore  whis- 
kers and  a  short  beard ;  his  nose  was 
low  and   aquiline;    his   lips   prominent 
and  large.      His  manner  was  dignified 
at  least  to  the  full  extent  of  his  preten- 
sions ;  but   he  could  not  look  any  one 
steadily  in  the  face ;  and  altogether  he 
had  a  most  sinister  expression  of  coun- 
tenance.    There  was  a  lurking  devil  in 
his   eye,  which,  added  to   the  extreme 
darkness  of  his  skin,  unusual  in  a  Kaf- 
fir,  would  have  justified  for  him  the 
title  applied  to  another  African  king,  of 
the  "Great  Black  One."     His   ample 
kaross  was  of  beautiful  leopard's  skin ; 
and  buskins  of  untanned  hide  covered 
his  feet.     His  ornaments  were,  a  brass 
belt  round  his  waist,  brass  armlets,  an 
ivory  ring  above  one  elbow,  and  red  and 
white  beads  round  his  neck,  and  in  one 
of  his  ears ;  he  carried  a   sambok,  or 
slip  of  buffalo-hide,  in  his  band." 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  its 
tribes,  and  their  sanguinary  encoun- 
ters, we  retrace  our  steps  to  a  country 
nearer  home,  which,  basking,  as  it  is,  in 
the  full  sunshine  of  peace  and  civilisa- 
tion, is  not  without  black  spots  looming 
on  its  horizon. 

In  England  the  social  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  is  beyond  all 
doubt  the  great  question  of  the  day, 
and  it  is  not  until  lately  that  its  vast 
importance  has  been  fully  appreciated. 
In  a  world  teeming  with  misery,  the 
suflferings  and  privations  of  those  sec- 
tions of  our  fellow  creatr.res,  whom  the 
accidents  of  our  complicated  civilisa- 
tion crush  into  the  dust,  must  always 
in  some  degree  exist.  They  can,  how- 
ever, be  materially  alleviated,  if  not  al- 
together diminished.  The  sympathy 
of  those  in  whose  hands  lies  the  remedy 
has  been  at  IJIt  awakened ;  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  statesmen  are 
now  fully  alive  to  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  setting  about  the  good  work 
in  earnest.  But  it  is  to  a  very  differ- 
ent order  of  men  that  the  praise  is  due 
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of  having  aroused  public  attention  upon 
this  all-important  aubject.  The  van  in 
tlie  great  work  of  social  regeneration  has 
been  led  by  the  writers  of  the  present 
time.  The  genius  of  Charles  Dickens 
was  the  first  that  attempted  to  grapple 
with  the  subject,  and  lay  plain  and 
open  before  all  beholders  the  extended 
wretchedness,  the  sore  evils,  which  lie 
festering  ever  around  the  haunts  of  the 
most  refined  luxury  and  civilisation. 
The  example  set  bv  him  has  not  been 
in  vain.  Many  of  our  literary  fellow- 
labourers  have  followed  in  the  same 
track  ;  and  in  the  volumes  now  before 
us*  we  recognise  with  pleasim;  a  fresh 
aspirant  for  honours  in  the  noblest 
field  where  fame  can  be  won.  It 
would  scarcely  be  doing  justice  to 
these  interesting  volumes  to  try  them 
by  thi^  rules  of  ordinary  criticism,  for 
they  have  an  aim  and  object  far  higher 
than  lies  within  the  scope  of  every- <lay 
fiction  ;  and  the  reader  who  takes  them 
up  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  an  idle 
hour,  if  he  be  capable  of  thought  at 
nil,  will  find  abunitaut  matter  for  grave 
and  serious  reficction. 

The  topics  treated  of  are  of  no  com- 
mon interest;  and  the  st^irtling  facts 
which  are  disclosed  do  not  admit  of  any 
doubt,  for  thev  have  been  embodied  in 
Parliamentiiry  reports :  but  we  shall 
allow  the  author  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject in  his  own  words. 

**  Within  a  few  weeks  one  fearful  trade 
has  exacted  a  sacrifice  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred lives,  snatched  from  the  world  in 
the  fiush  and  pride  of  manhood,  unsum- 
moned  and  unprepared.  In  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  where  her  treasures  are  hid 
like  a  wise  man's  thoughts,  the  hardy 
and  intrepid  minor  every  day  finds  a 
grave.  Ilere  there  must  bo  something 
radically  wrong — something  human  in- 
genuity may  not  he  able  to  counteract, 
but  which  at  least  should  command  at- 
tention. Let  us  dive  for  a  moment  into 
those  gloomy  underground  fields,  those 
re<rion8  of  eternal  night,  and  see  their 
undaunted  reaper  at  his  dread  husban- 
dry. In  a  work  claiming  the  companion- 
ship of  light  hours  it  can  be  but  a  rapid 
glance,  but  perhaps  some  may  rise  from 
it  with  hearts  enlarged,  kinder,  and 
better. 

"  And  as  wo  pass  thr^gh  the  noble 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  exulting  at  the 
C'pulence  of  its  merchants,  the  grandeur 


of  its  public  buildinn,  and  the  Uttorie 
renown  of  its  name.  It  were  well  to  think 
of  the  misery  and  wretohedness  that  pine 
and  pant  in  unknown  back   pastagei, 
accessible  only  through  door-liKe  oourt«. 
gaping  into  the  mun  thoroughfare!  for 
breath.    'Where  is  the  political  Hercnlai 
who  will  undertake  to  cleanse  such  An- 
gean  stables  ?     Where  the  Appian  con- 
duit that  will  form  a  healing  and  pnrify- 
ing  stream  through  their  reeking  oellan? 
Long  observation  of  the  moru  and  so- 
cial condition  of  the  poorer  classes  hai 
convinced  me  that  it  is  not  bj  measnrsi 
of  physical  amelioration  alone,  be  thej 
ever  so  comprehensive,  that  the  Statt 
can  afford  them  effectual  and  permanent 
succour.    It  is  necessary   not  onlj  to 
ameliorate  but  to  elevate ;  not  onh^  to 
relieve  but  to  instruct.    The  mind  re- 
coils from  the  contemplation    of  that 
mass  of  dense  aud  stolid  ic^orance  wUdi 
lies  in  all  its  awful  breadth  and  naked- 
ness festering  at  our  doors.     And  anrelj 
there  is  no  Dives  so  selfish  as  to  with- 
hold, in  the  midst  of  his  own  abnndanoe^ 
those  frugal   crumbs   it    so   earnestly 
V earns  to  devour.    Education    is    the 
kindly  nurture  by  which  its  sorea  msj 
be  healed,  its  emaciated  frame  rused  np, 
its  strength,  its  moral  health,  restored. 
Then  we  shall  no  longer  find  that  the 
humble  children  of  labour  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere poisoned  by  vice,  nor  will  the? 
be  left  to  flounder  in  a  slongh  of  detpODO, 
having  their  very  "household  words* 
contaminated  by  foul  associations.    .    . 
It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  Timit, 
some  three  months  ago,  pointed  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  mining  popnla- 
tion,  touched  upon  in  these  volumes,  as 
abounding  in  points  suflicientlj  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  fiction.     *The 
Daughter  of  Night'  was  then  nearly 
completed,  though,  from  unforeseen  ch^ 
cumstances,  the   publication   has  been 
delayed  ;  and,  witn  this  introduction.  I 
must    leave   her    to   relate    her   own 
storv." 

Such  is  the  author's  praisefworthf 
design.  The  field  of  fiction  upon  whieo 
he  has  thus  entered  is  one  requiring  no 
ordinary  qualifications  for  its  sncoeasfol 
cultivation.  The  subject  is  a  Taatand 
interesting  one,  and  toe  theme  is  equal 
to  the  subject ;  but  we  must  proceed 
to  lay  before  our  readers  be  accurate 
an  analysis  of  the  incidents  ofthestoiy 
as  our  space  will  admit. 

The  heroine  of  the  tale  is  a  trapper 
or  labourer  in  a  coal  mine.   The  ranc- 
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tion  of  her  office  is  a  peculiar  one, 
which,  as  some  of  our  readerg  may  not 
be  initiated  in  such  subteri'anean  mys- 
teries>  we  ma^  as  well,  en  passant^  ex- 

{)Iain.  The  important  duty  ofregu- 
ating  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  is 
her  principal  task.  This  process  begins 
at  the  shafl,  which  is  divided  into  two 
compartments,  each  having  an  inner 
partition  for  the  passage  of  air.  These 
are  called  the  diving  brattice  and  the 
drawing  brattice.  Through  the  former 
the  air  descends,  passing  through  the 
main  passage  to  the  workings.  The 
workings  branch  ofi'from  the  gate  road 
through  low,  narrow  corridors,  which 
o|)en  into  gloomy  excavations  called 
boards,  the  coal  of  which  has  been 
previously  exhausted.  At  the  entrance 
to  each  board  is  a  trap  door,  which 
being  kept  constantly  shut  by  the  trap- 
per, except  when  a  train  of  waggons 
passes  through,  forces  the  fresh  air  up 
the  intervening  passage  into  the  next 
excavation.  The  ventilating  draught 
thus  traversing  all  the  workings,  comes 
round  through  another  series  of  traps 
to  the  shaft,  where,  impelled  upwards 
by  the  drawing  brattice,  it  affords  room 
for  a  fresh  rush  through  the  driving. 
The  coal  mine  where  the  heroine  of  the 
siory  is  thus  humbly  employed,  belongs 
to  a  Mr.  Bel  wood.  We  have  not  time 
to  sketch  his  character,  nor  indeed  is 
there  much  occasion  we  should,  for  it 
will  be  sufficientl}'  developed  by  the 
incidents  which  follow. 

An  explosion  takes  place  in  the  mine, 
which  nearly  destroys  the  unfortunate 
trapper.  She  is  taken  up  in  a  state  of 
complete  insensibility,  and  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  her  master.  Her  stay  there 
is,  however,  of  short  duration.  By 
nuTC  accident  she  is  entrusted  by  one  of 
tlici  ladies  of  the  house  (who  had  been 
imprudent  enough  to  contract  a  private 
marriage)  in  a  matter  requiring  the 
utmost  courage  as  well  as  discretion. 
In  her  management  of  it  both  these 
qualities  are  tested  to  the  utmost,  and 
stand  the  test.  From  the  Belwood 
family  Millicent  passes  into  the  hands 
of  a  worthy  physician,  who  places  her 
imder  the  care  of  a  very  amiable  and 
exemplary  old  lady — a  certain  Mrs. 
Grantley — who  educates  and  brings  up 
the  orphan  with  the  most  tender  and 
affectionate  regard  ;  for  all  which  she 
is  amply  repaid  by  the  grateful  devo- 
tion oi  hex  protege.  Upon  two  occa- 
sions she  has  given  proofs  so  satisfac- 
tory and  convincing,  not  only  of  her 


devoted  affection,  but  of  her  high  and 
noble  spirit,  that  Mrs.  Grantley  even- 
tually adopts  her  as  her  own  daughter, 
and  from  a  life  whose  early  days  were 
clouded  by  misery  and  sorrow,  she 
passes  into  comfort  and  prospective 
opulence.  Mingling  in  the  society  to 
which  her  adopted  mother  has  intro- 
duced her,  the  extreme  beauty  of  Mil- 
licent soon  attracts  a  host  of  admirers, 
of  which  two  seem  in  every  way  worthy 
of  her  regard.  The  one  prexerred  by 
her  happens  to  be  a  near  relative  of 
her  kind  protector.  He  has,  of  course, 
been  made  acquainted  with  her  early 
history,  which  would  have  been  sutH- 
cient  to  deter  many  a  man  of  his  high 
rank  and  presumptive  fortune  from  the 
contemplation  of  a  union  with  one 
whose  birth  was  so  obscure  and  doubt, 
fill.  Although  such  considerations 
have  no  weight  with  the  ardent  lover, 
they  have  with  his  father,  a  very  aris« 
tocratic  and  testy  old  gentleman,  who 
threatens  to  disinherit  bis  son  unless 
he  abandons  the  idea.  His  apprehen- 
sions  are  soon  removed  by  the  admir- 
able conduct  of  the  young  lady,  for 
upon  the  discovery  that  ner  Jover's 
marriage  with  her  will  lead  to  circum- 
stances bearing  so  disadvantageously 
upon  his  future  fortunes,  at  once  puts 
an  end  to  the  affair,  with  a  self-denying 
heroism  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

A  sudden  and  sad  reverse  takes  place 
in  her  career,  hitherto  so  prosperous 
and  happy.  Millicent's  protectress, 
Mrs.  Grantley,  is  seized  with  an  alarm- 
ing illne'ss,  and  while  the  pen  is  in  her 
liand,  with  which  she  is  about  to  exe- 
cute a  will  leaving  the  entire  of  her 
property  to  her  adopted  daughter,  she 
expires  before  the  signature  is  com- 
pleted ;  and  by  this  unlucky  stroke  of 
fortune  Millicent  falls  at  once  into  an 
abyss  of  dark  and  gloomy  penury,  ap- 
parently as  entire  and  as  hopeless  as 
that  from  which  she  had  previously 
emerged.  8he  finds  among  some  bumble 
Spitalfield  weavers  a  refuge  and  a  home. 
This  transition  affords  our  author  an- 
other opportunity  of  laying  before  the 
public  some  of  those  sad  scenes  of  mi- 
sery and  wretchedness  which  in  the 
crowded  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  great 
metropolis  are  so  fearfully  frequent. 
While  Millicent  is  a  denixen  of  this 
humble  abode,  surrounded  by  the  most 
squalid  poverty,  sharing  the  crust  of 
the  Spitalfields  weaver,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  contribute  to  Uie  common  sup- 
port of  the  family  by  her  own  exertions, 
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a  fearful  visitant  appears  in  the  shape 
of  the  Cholera.  Sad  ravages  arc  made 
among  the  miserable  family.  Sur- 
rounded by  hunger,  despair,  and  death, 
the  spirit  of  the  damitless  girl  never 
faulters. 

Mr.  Vavasour,  one  of  the  lovers  "who 
in  the  brief  sunshine  of  her  prosperity 
sought  her  hand,  and  won  the  love  of 
her  innocent  heart,  by  some  accident 
has  discovered  her  retreat,  and  makes 
liis  appearance  in  the  lowly  dwellings 
not,  indeed,  to  renew  the  honourable 
overtures  which  he  had  formerly  made, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
wring  from  her  in  poverty  the  priceless 
gem  which  in  the  days  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  he  had  solicited  in  vain. 
He  is  repulsed  with  contempt;  and  the 
swilerings  of  Milliccnt  seem  but  to 
deepen  in  intensity,  when  relief  comes 
in  the  shape  of  a  tried  and  trusty  fe- 
male frienil,  who  had  mari'ied  fortu- 
nately and  happily,  and  who  removes 
Millicent  from  this  sink  of  desolation 
and  misery  tc  her  own  comfortable 
home.  Tnere  in  i)eace  and  quiet  she 
soon  recovers  her  wonted  spirits ;  bloom 
returns  once  more  to  the  cheek  which 
had  been  wasted  by  famine.  Clothed 
in  her  former  loveliness,  she  meets 
again  her  other  admirer.  Lord  Chil. 
dars ;  and  the  strange,  eventful  history, 
which  had  so  many  alternations  of  good 
and  evil  fortmie,  terminates  in  pros- 
perity and  peace. 

In  detailing  the  principal  incidents 
of  our  heroine's  career,  we  have  pur- 
posely omitted,  in  order  to  simplify 
the  narrative,  allusion  to  another  set  of 
characters,  who  occupy  but  a  subordi- 
nate position  in  the  story,  and  have 
little  or  no  influence  upon  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  plot.  There  is  the  old 
story  of  trusting  and  gentle  innocence 
betrayed  by  deliberate  and  profligate 
villany,  finely  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  the  unfortunate  Helen  Belwood  and 
her  unprincipled  cousin.  There  are 
the  housebreakers,  "  Spanish  Bill*'  and 
**  Black  Jem,"  all  of  them  pourtrayod 
by  a  pencil  of  singular  power  and  vivid- 
ness ;  and  we  could  select  a  hundred 
passages  which  display  a  command  of 
language  and  a  power  of  description, 
which,  if  the  author  of  these  remark- 
able volumes  bo  permitted  to  cultivate, 
may  raise  him  to  a  place  among  the 
foremost  writers  of  his  day.  It  is  very 
seldom  wo  have  met  with  a  work  whicn 
conveys  to  us  the  impression  of  such 
exuberance  and  felicity  of  diction  on 


the  part  of  its  writer;  ii*  anything 
diere  is  positively  too  much.  Words 
and  images  are  heaped  up  with  as* 
tonishing  profusion ;  and  toe  fault  of 
the  book  is  of  a  kind  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  peculiar  torn  of  the 
author's  mind  would  lead  him  in  the 
direction  of  redundancy.  The  flow  of 
the  narrative  is  too  rapid ;  the  inci- 
dents follow  each  other  m  a  succession 
too  quick  and  too  striking ;  thus  the 
reader's  mind  is  scarcely  allowed  snfli- 
cient  time  for  pause  or  reflection.  We 
hurr}'on  with  an  interest  almost  breath- 
loss,  nor  is  it  until  we  have  turned  over 
the  last  page  that  we  can  spare  leisure 
to  look  back  and  contemplate  the 
ground  over  which  we  have  travelled, 
or  analyse  the  source  of  the  sensations 
we  have  experienced.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy,  where  the  narrative  is  so 
closely  woven  and  matted  together, 
to  select  such  detached  specimens  as 
would  enable  our  readers  to  fonn  a 
tolerable  oi)inion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  performance ;  but  we  cannot  dis- 
miss the  "Daughter  of  Night"  firom 
our  critical  tribunal  without  one  or 
two  extracts,  which  we  trust  will  be  a 
sufficient  specimen  by  way  of  proof 
that  our  praise  has  not  been  exagge- 
rated :^ 

"  There  was  one  mourner  in  an  ob- 
scure corner  ofthe  Httle  gallery,  screened 
from  view  by  a  curtain,  who  overlooked 
all.  None  had  seen  her  enter,  and  her 
presence  was  unsuspected ;  but  who 
there  could  mourn  for  the  lost  friend  as 
she  could  ?  She  tried  to  join  in  the  ser- 
vice, but  both  voice  and  heart,  paralysed 
by  grief,  and  possessed  wholly  by  the 
one  terrible  idea,  refa.scd.  Yet  her  ear 
caught  faintly  the  sublime  words  of  the 
funeral  psalm,  read  by  Mr.  Alderson  in 
deep  and  solemn  tones  : — 

**  *  Lord,  let  me  know  mine  end  and 
the  number  of  my  days,  that  I  maj  be 
certified  how  long  I  have  to  live. 

** '  Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days 
as  it  were  a  span  long,  and  mine  agels 
even  as  nothing  in  respect  of  thee :  and 
verily  every  man  living  is  altogether 
vanity ! 

**  *  And  now.  Lord,  what  is  my  hope? 
Truly  my  hope  is  even  in  thee  I' 

"At  length  the  door  of  the  vanlt 
was  opened,  and  the  corpse  was  bome^ 
amidst  breathless  silence,  to  its  last 
resting-place.  Millicent  could  watch 
no  longer,  and  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands,  she  wept  unrestrained. 

'*  It  was  some  time  before  she  looked 
up,  then  glancing  round,  she  perceived 
the  church  was  empty,  and  she  hurried 
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down  to  the  nave,  hoping  to  get  out 
unobserved  by  Mr.  Alderson  ;  but  on 
reaching  it  she  found  the  door  locked. 
Could  it  be  that  Mr.  Alderson  and  the 
clerk  had  left  the  church  ?  She  flew  to 
the  vestry,  and  her  fears  were  confirmed. 
It  was  closed. 

"  The  prospect  of  remaining  all  night 
in  the  church,  after  a  scene  so  harrowin? 
to  her  feelings,  for  a  moment  confounded 
her;  but  endued  with  strong  natural 
courage,  developed  by  the  bitter  and 
cruel  experiences  of  her  sad  childhood, 
she  quickly  rallied,  repelling  the  super- 
stitious terrors  which  the  growing  shades 
of  evening  gathered  quickly  around.  In 
vain,  however,  she  knocked  against  the 
massive  pannels  of  the  door,  hoping  to 
attract  tne  attention  of  any  chance  loi- 
terer; in  vain  paced  the  gloomy  aisles, 
measuring  with  eager  eye  the  mullioned 
panes  of  the  old  Gothic  windows.  Night 
and  darkness  came  on,  and  she  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  escape. 

*'  She  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  com- 
munion table,  as  if  no  evil  or  malignant 
influence  could  approach  so  hallowed  a 
spot ;  yet  dread  thoughts  of  her  situa- 
tion, of  the  green  graves  without,  and 
the  mouldering  dead  beneath,  of  wan- 
dering angels,  invisible  spirits,  and 
mysterious  intelligences,  which  might 
hover  in  adoration  around  the  sacred 
table,  still  made  her  fearful  and  appre- 
hensive. She  thought  of  the  two  cheru- 
bim of  the  Hebrew  ark,  with  their  gilded 
wings  extended  above,  till  in  a  nervous 
panic  she  looked  up,  trembling,  almost 
expecting  to  behold  their  colossal  flgurcs. 
Then  her  shrinking  eye,  restless  as  her 
fears,  glanced  timidly  at  the  pulpit, 
which  loomed  through  deep  shadows  in 
dim  and  imperfect  outline,  like  some 
allegory  of  ancient  Egypt,  shrouded  in 
the  mists  of  time.  And,  by  and  by,  the 
iron  voice  of  the  old  clock  told  twelve. 

"  Twelve  I  The  last  stroke,  height- 
ened by  silence,  vibrated  through  arch 
and  aisle  with  terrific  distinctness, 
awakening  an  echo  in  every  quarter. 
At  the  same  moment,  a  gleam  of  moon- 
light, dimmed  by  the  richly-coloured 
panes,  peered  faintly  through  the  chan- 
cel window,  marking  the  wall  with  a 
mystic  streak,  which,  as  it  issued  fur- 
ther, disclosed  the  effigy  of  a  knight  of 
old,  standing  up  erect  in  his  marble 
shroud,  as  if  to  watch  over  bones  crumb- 
ling into  dust.  Then  it  rose  to  the 
scroll  overhead  which  recorded  his  deeds 
and  virtues,  traced  by  a  surer  hand,  and 
in  characters  far  difierent,  on  the  impe- 
rishable tablet  of  the  Angel  of  Life. 
And  thence  the  moonbeam  crept  on  to 
an  old  cross,  and  there  it  seemed  to  rest. 
.  .  .  But  as  ni&;ht  wore  on,  her  cou- 
rage revived.  Faith,  confidence  in  the 
presence  and  mercy  of  Providence,  early 


habits  of  self-possession  and  self-con- 
trol, reassured  and  inspired  her,  and  at 
last  she  slept  as  calmly  on  those  cold  steps 
as  on  a  bed  of  down.  Light  stream- 
ing over  the  communion  table  broke 
her  slumbers,  and  rising,  she  offered  up 
her  morning  devotions  with  a  thankful 
though  sorrowful  heart,  but  not  doubt- 
ing that  great  as  might  be  the  trials 
and  struggles  she  was  about  to  encoun- 
ter, the  beneficent  power  by  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  upheld  in  the  darkest 
hours,  would  still  watch,  compassionate, 
and  protect  her. 

**  Such  was  the  assurance  with  which 
she  prepared  to  engage  in  the  great 
business  and  battle  of  life." 

Such  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  some 
of  those  powerful  passages  in  which 
these  interesting  volumes  abound.  We 
could  select  many  such  had  we  that 
expansive  power  over  our  limits  which 
we  would  desire.  Before,  however, 
we  puss  on,  we  must  indulge  our  read- 
ers with  one  other  extract  which  pour- 
trays,  in  powerful  and  vivid  colours, 
the  explosion  in  the  coal  mine  :^ 

<*  Gradually  she  became  sensible  of  an 
oppressive  closeness  in  the  air,  rendering 
it  difficult  to  respire.  A  strange  sul- 
phurous smell  began  to  rise,  penetrating 
to  her  chest,  and  exciting  a  feeling  of 
nausea,  intense  and  overpowering.  What 
could  it  be  ?  Her  instinctive  apprehen- 
sion that  some  catastrophe  was  at  hand 
grew  stronger,  became,  in  fact,  irrepres- 
sible. Breathless,  racked  with  suspense, 
she  listened  for  the  word  to  leave  the 
pit,  but  in  vain,  though  assured,  from 
the  departure  of  all  the  holers,  that  it 
must  be  past  the  regular  time. 

*'  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  remain 
longer  was  impossible,  and  she  deter- 
mined, at  risk  of  dismissal,  to  make  the 
best  of  her  way  to  the  shaft.  Opening 
the  trap,  she  entered  the  passage,  which, 
being  between  two  exhausted  boards, 
was  so  low  and  narrow  that  she  was 
obliged  to  move  along  on  her  knees.  It 
was  also  much  darker — ^that  is,  though 
accustomed  to  see  objects  in  the  dark, 
and  now,  stooping  down,  she  could  not 
distinn^uish  the  rails  in  the  tramway. 
Added  to  this,  the  poisonous  odour  be- 
came more  virulent,  the  heat  and  dense 
air  more  oppressive ;  and  she  was  yet 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  gate 
road  or  main  thoroughfare,  itself  a  mue  in 
length.  As  she  moved  along,  a  lassitude 
seized  her  limbs,  an  unnatural  drowsi- 
ness, which  she  could  not  shake  off, 
weighed  down  and  closed  her  eyes,  and 
she  began  to  feel  a  sort  of  reckless  in- 
difference to  anything  that  might  hap- 
pen.    By   a  great  effort  she  aroused 
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herself;  recovering  Ihat  precious  in- 
stinct wliith  urj;t's  tite  most  desperate 
to  prize  and  cling"  to  lilV%  even  when  it 
wouhl  seem  to  possess  nu  vaUic ;  then, 
mustering  all  her  energy,  she  pushed 
forwards,  pas^^ing  the  several  deserted 
workings  and  through  as  many  doors, 
imprudently  forsaken  by  their  attendant 
trappers,  while  some  were  left  open  as 
if  abandoned  in  haste.  She  was  now  in 
the  last  passage  opening  into  the  prin- 
cipal headway,  and,  from  a  rushing 
sound  of  water  streaming  down  the 
bhack  walls  into  a  drain,  knew  she  must 
be  near  the  first  trap.  ^Vit  h  outstretched 
hands  she  moved  on,  bruising  her  knees 
on  splinters  of  coal,  spillage  from  the 
day's  trains,  and  often  grazing  her  head 
against  the  timber-work  above,  support- 
ing the  mountain  roof.  But  now  the 
trap  was  reached,  and,  raising  the  click, 
she  drew  it  open,  when  a  terrific  crash, 
a  loud,  roaring,  tremendous  thunder- 
clap, starting  and  expanding  a  myriad 
echoes,  drove  through  the  mine,  shooting 
her  headlong  into  thegatc-ruad  stunned 
and  breathless.  For  a  moment  she  lay 
perfectly  stupefied,  but  then  sprang  up 
fully  recollecting  her  situation.  She 
had  been  thrown  against  a  dead  gap  or 
lino  of  deserted  workings,  where  the 
seam  of  coal  being  exhausted  the  props 
which  sustain  tlie  roof  had  been  removed, 
and  vast  masses  of  earth,  rock,  and 
waste  mineral,  pressed  by  the  enormous 
overweight,  had  fallen  in,  forming  crude 
and  fantastic  heaps,  with  continual  in- 
terstices, which  realised  the  confusion 
of  chaos.  She  knew  that  these  Pando- 
rian  recesses  generate  the  baneful  stythe 
or  choke  damp  always  following  close 
on  explosions,  which,  rolling  fortii  like 
a  fog,  cairies  death  to  the  remotest 
nooks,  and  she  instantly  resumed  her 
ilight.'' 

Xuar  the  villa  rc  of  West  wood,  in 
one  of  thu  midland  counties  of  England, 
embosomed  in  green  woods,  and  sur- 
rounded bv  jiurdens  and  or<'hards,  8too<l 
the  ancient  manor-bouse  ofDene,  where 
resided  the  lady  from  whose  name  tlK5 
story  wc  next  notice  derives  its  title.* 
AVliI»n  we  are  introduct?(l  to  her,  she  is 
wearing  away  in  tranquil  seclusion  the 
evening  of  a  lite,  the  earlier  years  of 
which  bad  been  clouded  by  6uf!'ei*ing 
and  sorrow.  Of  these  the  lingering 
traces  are  still  visible  on  her  eounte- 
nnnce.  Her  matronly  beauty  is  at 
times  shaded  bv  the  remembrance  of 
subdued  and  chastened  sorrow ;    her 


life  is  devoted  to  aetfl  of  bencrolciies 
and  charitv;  the  friend,  comforter, 
and  physician  of  all  the  poor  in  her 
neighbourhood,  in  the  hour  of  troahle 
or  of  sickness  they  look,  and  never  in 
vain,  for  her  assistance.  The  current 
of  her  existence  flows  on  in  m  sound 
and  unruffled  channeL  There  were 
some  who  looked  upon  her  aa  a  vision- 
ary enthusiast,  but  her  enthnsiaBm,  if 
sueh  it  could  be  called,  consisted 
merely  in  having  a  heart  which  glow- 
ed with  a  warm  consoiousneas  of  the 
beauty,  greatness,  and  sublime  glorj 
of  life.  Her  faith  was  tiiat  of  the 
heart  rather  than  of  the  intellect ;  her 
love  of  ]K)etry  and  of  flowers  made  up 
a  part  and  portion  of  her  being.  Every 
living  thing  about  her  and  near  hor 
was  an  object  of  her  liveliest  solicitude 
and  interest.  Her  care  extended  over 
every  household  in  the  parish,  and 
there  was  not  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  turkey, 
or  a  ]K'acock  resident  in  her  own  es- 
tablislimcnt,  in  the  individual  well- 
being  of  which  she  did  not  take  the 
liveliest  interest. '  She  had  been  a  belle 
in  her  day,  but,  marr}'ing  early,  had 
retired  to  the  old  manor-house,  where 
her  life  had  glided  away  for  thirty 
years  in  the  peaceful  routme  which  we 
have  attempted  to  describe — full  of 
pleasures  to  herself  and  benefits  to 
others.  Let  us  cast  one  paming  glance, 
ere  we  proceed  further,  at  her  portrait 
as  she  sits  in  the  old  summer-house: 
her  appearance  is  so  bright  and  fiiir 
that  one  could  almost  fancy  she  was 
still  young ;  although  she  had  number- 
ed more  tlian  flily-five  summers,  time 
had  scarcely  set  a  wrinkle  upon  the 
i-ich  but  pale  and  delicate  hue  of  her 
complexion.  The  few  circling  lines 
which  were  visible  about  her  eyebrow 
vanished  as  she  smiled;  her  dark  brown 
linir  was  slightly  sprinkled  with  gr^v ; 
her  large  and  clear  blue  eyes  were  fiiU 
of  love  and  tenderness ;  her  nose  was 
well  defined  and  expressive  of  strength 
ns  well  ns  of  grace  of  mind ;  but  it  was 
about  the  mouth  that  could  be  moat 
distinctly  seen  the  peculiar  sentiments 
of  her  soul,  her  devotion,  her  intellee. 
tnality,  her  deep  aficctionato  sympa- 
thies, as  well  as  her  sorrows.  Such  is 
the  picture  of  the  princi{)al  heroine,  ibr, 
although  at  the  commencement  of  the 
story  wo  imagined  that  she  was  to  oc- 
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copy  but  a  subordinate  position,  the 
main  interest  eventually  turns  upon 
the  incidents  of  her  earlier  life,  and> 
by  a  shifting  of  scenes,  we  are  thrown 
back  to  hear  the  passages  of  her  event- 
ful history,  with  the  narration  of  which 
two  volumes  of  the  novel  are  occupied. 
In  the  third  volume  another  set  of 
characters^  of  which  we  had  until  then 
been  only  permitted  a  partial  glance, 
are  introduced  to  our  notice.  We 
stand,  as  it  were,  between  two  genera- 
tions, both  pass  in  review  before  us ; 
and  the  interest  which  the  parents  have 
excited  within  us  is  hardly  permitted 
to  subside  before  the  fortunes  of  their 
children  enlist  our  sympathies  at  the 
period  when  the  story  opens.  Mrs. 
Dorrington  has  two  sons  alive,  in  the 
youngest  of  whom,  Vincent,  then  tra- 
velling abroad,  the  whole  afiection  of 
her  ardent  nature  is  concentrated. 
But,  before  we  proceed  to  narrate  his 
fortunes,  together  with  those  of  his 
elder  and  less  amiable  brother,  we 
must,  after  the  fashion  which  the  au- 
thor has  set  us,  follow  back  the  course 
of  the  story,  and  gather  up  its  threads 
as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
original  of  the  charming  portrait  to 
which  we  have  already  introduced  our 
readers. 

The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Dorring- 
ton was  Grace  Delmy.  Her  forbears 
were  what  is  termed  gentlemen  far- 
mers. They  wrote  themselves  yeo- 
men, and  resided  upon  a  small  paternal 
property  of  about  five  hundred  acres, 
a  solemn,  fruitful,  pleasant  place  of 
woods  and  fields  lying  amid  heavy, 
full-grown  hawthorn  hedges,  and  the 
tinkfing  waters  of  the  winding  brook, 
whieh  was  the  FuUboume,  whence  it 
derived  its  name.  Grace  was  the  eld- 
est of  three  children.  Her  father,  a 
weak,  poetical  dreamer,  living  a  life  of 
visionary  seclusion,  had  been  prevailed 
upon,  by  the  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
to  unite  his  destiny  with  that  of  a  lady, 
whose  strong  will  and  passionate  na- 
ture rendered  her  but  little  qualified 
for  the  practice  of  the  domestic  virtues. 
The  union,  as  might  be  expected, 
proved  a  most  unhappy  one ;  and  in 
due  time  certain  events  occurred  to 
which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  more 
particularly  to  allude,  which  indicated 
the  necessity  of  a  separation  not  only 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  but 
between  the  mother  and  daughter. 
When  tiiese  passages  occurred,  Grace, 
who  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  wo- 


manhood, was  removed,  and  consigned 
to  the  care  of  certain  distant  family 
connexions  resident  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. During  the  period  of  her  sojourn 
under  their  roof,  she  makes  the  ac- 
quaintance of  her  future  husband,  and 
retires  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her 
existence  in  that  quiet  abode  where  we 
had  our  first  glimpse  of  her.  The  gen- 
tleman was  a  young  lawyer,  or  rather  a 
solicitor,  who  had  been  employed  by 
her  father  to  transact  business  of  con- 
siderable importance.  He  had  a  high 
reputation  for  talent  and  integrity, 
and  managed  so  judiciously  the  yavy 
complicated  transactions  which  were 
thus  entrusted  to  his  care,  as  to  win 
the  esteem  and  regard  of  Mr.  Delmy, 
His  way  to  the  young  lady's  heart  was 
thus  laid  open  to  him,  and  his  suit  was 
not  long  in  coming  to  a  prosperous 
termination.  Such  are  the  leadmg  in- 
cidents of  the  history  of  Mrs.  Dorring- 
ton's  early  life ;  such  the  main  outline 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  story.  A 
host  of  personages  appear  and  disap- 
pear,  who  have  little  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  plot,  and  a  variety 
of  incidents  take  place,  some  of  which 
more  or  less  tend  to  maintain  the  in- 
terest of  the  story.  There  is  the  vio- 
lent death  of  Mrs.  Dorrington's  bro- 
ther, who  was  killed  in  a  sudden  afiray ' 
with  the  horse  dealer ;  the  unfortunate 
marriage  of  her  second  brother,  and 
his  consequent  emigration ;  the  story 
of  the  swindling  clergyman,  which,  as 
well  as  we  recollect,  appears  to  be 
merely  an  enlargement  of  the  facts  dis- 
closed upon  the  investigation  of  a  case 
which  not  long  ago  came  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  police  magis- 
trates in  London.  As  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  these  incidents  seem  rather 
to  fill  up  the  pauses  in  the  narrative, 
than  to  aid  in  its  development,  we  do 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  encumber  our 
notice  by  a  more  elaborate  detail  of 
them,  but  hasten  to  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  story,  which  derives  its 
main  interest  from  the  sons  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Dene. 

Out  of  four  which  had  been 
born  unto  her,  two  only  are  alive; 
John,  the  eldest,  who  has  succeeded 
in  comfortably  establishing  his  for- 
tunes in  life  through  the  medium  of 
a  lucky  marriage ;  and  Vincent,  the 
youngest,  who  has  for  several  years 
been  wandering  about  through  foreign 
countries,  to  the  considerable  dissatis- 
faction of  his  father.    News  of  the  tru- 
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ant  reaches  at  length  the  Dene,  through 
the  media  m  of  a  certain  Mr.  Bathurst, 
to  whom  the  joung  man  has  delegated 
the  office  of  mforming  his  parents  of 
his  welfare.     The  bearer  of  tidings  so 
welcome  is,  of  course,  a  welcome  guest. 
Iklr.  BaUiurst  takes  up  his  abode  at 
the  Dene,  and  in  the  course  of  conyer* 
sation   happens  to  mention  to  Mrs. 
Dorrington  that  her  son  is  very  inti- 
mate with  certain  people  of  the  name 
of  Arden,  whom  chance  has  thrown 
across  his  path.     Now  it  so  happened 
that  these  very  Ardens  were  not  only 
near  neighbours  of  the  Dene,  but  per- 
sons of  the  very  highest  consideration 
in  the  whole  province.     Flora  Arden, 
their  only  child,  was  heiress  to  their 
immense   possessions;    and  when  the 
fact  comes  out  of  their  son's  intimacy, 
alarm  and  pride  are  visibly  depicted  in 
the  countenances  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington.    They  knew  that  the  young 
lady,  with  her  beauty  and  her  fortime, 
might  command  the  most  splendid  al- 
liance in  the  kingdom,  and  that  her 
father    was  notonously  ambitious   of 
winning  a  coronet  for  his  daughter. 
The  career,  too,  of  Jklr.  Dorrington, 
although  in  the  highest  degree  honour- 
able to  himself,  had  not  been  in  a  line 
of  life  which  he  conceived  justified  him 
in  associating  upon  terms  of  equality 
with  the  great  people  of  his  county. 
Pride  was  his  besetting  sin,  that  species 
of  pride  which  some  men  feel  in  the  re- 
flection that  the  position  they  enjoy  is 
the  result  of  their  own  industr\''  and 
exertions.     A  small  paternal  property, 
which  for  a  long  scries  of  years  had 
been  in  the  Dorrmgton  family,  was  in- 
volved by  each  successive  generation  in 
fresh  debts,  so  that  when  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  last  proprietor,  it  was 
found  so  heavily  incumbered  as  to  be 
in  great  danger  of  passing  from  his 
hands  for  ever.     It  was  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  solicitor  that  Mr.  Dorring- 
ton commenced  his  early  career.     lie 
became  partner,  eventually,  in  a  most 
extensive  and  lucrative  legal  firm.  He 
saw  a  certainty  of  clearing  his  estate 
by  continuing  in  the  firm ;    ho  might, 
by  transferring  ^s  exertions  to  the 
more   honour^lc   arena  of  the  bar, 
have  won  still  more,  but  he  might  also 
fail.     He  preferred  the  humbler  cer- 
ccrtainty,  and  he  attained  it.      But 
during  a  long  course  of  practice,  at  the 
head  of  the  chief  legal  firm  of  the 
county  town,  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  high  landed  gen- 


try  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  all  their 
intercourse  with  him  they  showed  no- 
thing but  respect  for  his  talents,  and 
kindness  in  their  behaviour.  Still, 
when  he  (quitted  his  practice,  and  be- 
came an  mdependent  landowner,  he 
did  not  forget  that  there  might  be  a 
repugnance  on  the  part  of  these  neigh- 
bours to  receive  as  an  equal  their  late 
attorney. 

With  this  disposition  upon  his  part 
to  stand  aloof  from  any  direct  associa- 
tion  with  the  higher  aristocracy,  Mr. 
Dorrington  could  not  endure  the  idea 
that  his  son  should  place  himself  in  a 
position  which  would  expose  him  to 
the  risk  of  a  painful  or  humiliating 
repulse,  as  he  had  no  doubt  would  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  any  matrimo- 
nial  overtures  upon  hb  part  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  fa- 
mily  of  the  Ardens.     But  the  appre- 
hensions  of  the  cautious  solicitor  were 
without  foundation.     In  Italy,  where 
they  had  met,  a  casual  rencontre  with 
some  robbers  to  which  the  Ardens 
were  exposed,  with  the  opportune  ar- 
rival of  Vincent  upon  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion in  time  to  extricate  them  from 
very  serious  embarrassment,  gave  him 
vantage  ground,  which  he  never  lost. 
Before   they  quitted  the  Continent, 
the  affections  of  the  lovely  Flora  were 
irretrievably    his ;     their    troth    was 
plighted,   and  they  were  engaged  to 
each  other.     But  the  course  of  true 
love  did  not  on  this  occasion  deviate 
from  its  usual  erratic  channel.     A  for* 
midable  obstacle  arose  in  the  shape  of 
a  young  noble,  the  heir  apparent  to  an 
earldom,  and  a  vast  extent  of  broad 
acres,  whose  pretensions  were  looked 
upon  by  the  young  lady's  father  in  the 
most  favourable  light.     Flora  Arden 
had,  however,  her  own  ideas  upon  the 
subject  of  matrimony ;  her  vision  was 
not  so  entirely  dazzled  by  the  coronet  in 
perspective  as  to  incapacitate  her  from 
calmly  and  wisely  weighing  the  merits 
ofthe  two  aspirants  to  her  tayour.   1^ 
required  a   year  to  decide,   and  her 
choice  having  in  the  meantime  fallen 
upon  Vincent  Dorrington,   the   ter- 
mination ofthe  period  of  probation  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  fittest  time  for  the 
revelation  to  her  father  of  the  deter- 
mination to  which  she  had  come. 

The  momentous  day  upon  which  her 
fate  was  to  be  decid^  at  length  drew 
near.  The  family  of  the  Ardens,  hav- 
ing in  the  meantime  returned  from 
their  travels,  had  taken  up  their  re»U 
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dence  at  their  country  mansion.  A 
great  festival  is  given  by  Mr.  Arden, 
m  honour  of  his  daughter's  approach- 
ing nuptials,  upon  the  very  day '  when 
the  year  was  over.  Vincent  Dorring- 
ton  had  received  an  invitation.  The 
parti  selected  by  Mr.  Arden  was  also 
to  be  present,  and  every  arrangement 
for  the  reception  of  his  guests  was  made 
by  the  master  of  the  mansion  upon  a 
scale  of  princely  splendour.  The  young 
lady,  however,  peremptorily  rejects 
Lord  Chellaston,  and  declares  her  un- 
alterable partiality  for  his  rival  in  a 
manner  too  decisive  to  admit  of  a 
doubt.  Parental  authority  is  exer- 
cised in  vain;  she  is  proof  alike  to 
commands  and  to  entreaties.  A  fa- 
mily quarrel  is  the  result.  She  is  sent 
off  to  reside  with  her  aunt,  but  has 
not  been  long  before  her  father  is  taken 
suddenly  and  seriously  unwell.  Upon 
his  death-bed  he  repents  of  the  vio- 
lence he  had  exercised  in  endeavour- 
ing to  bend  his  daughter's  will.  Vin- 
cent Dorrington  is  recalled  ;  the  hands 
of  the  lovers  are  joined  ;  the  parental 
blessing  is  given,  and  so  the  curtain 
falls. 

Such  is  the  main  outline  of  the  story, 
as  well  as  we  are  able  to  extract  it 
from  the  cloud  of  episodical  incidents 
which  embarrass  its  course.  In  the 
conception  of  the  plot  it  will  be  seen 
there  is  not  much  that  is  either  original 
or  new.  The  two  sets  of  characters 
which  are  introduced  render  it  a  task 
of  no  small  difficulty  to  analyse  and 
state  simply  such  details  as  we  have 
selected.  The  mechanism  is  not  very 
artistic,  and  the  method  adopted  of 
telling  a  story  backwards  as  it  were, 
beginning  by  introducing  a  series  of 
portraits,  and  then  pausing  to  narrate 
the  pedigree  of  each,  is  about  one  of  the 
least  felicitous  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
The  interest  is  broken  when  the  atten- 
tion is  distracted,  as  it  must  necessarily 
be,  by  the  introduction,  at  every  pos- 
sible interval,  of  some  personage,  with 
a  long  history  appended  not  only  of 
himself,  but  of  his  relations,  without 
the  least  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the 
j-tory  or  its  principal  incidents.  The 
idea  forces  itself  upon  our  mind  that 
this  novel  has  been  written  by  differ- 
ent persons  at  different  periods,  and 
sent   to  press  without  either  of  the 


authors  making  the  attempt  to  weave 
the  materials  into  a  compact  and  har- 
monious whole.  The  style,  too,  is 
cumbersome  and  heavy,  abounding  in 
epithets  of  the  Anglo-German  school, 
and  seldom  relieved  by  elegance  or 
airiness  of  touch.  Notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  and  they  are  serious 
ones,  the  tale  is  not  without  interest ; 
some  of  the  descriptions  of  English 
scenery  display  a  considerable  amount 
of  artistic  power,  although  the  inci- 
dents are  commonplace,  and  there  is 
no  attempt  whatever  at  the  minute 
delineation  of  character,  nor  much  en- 
deavour, on  the  part  of  the  writer  or 
writers,  to  penetrate  into  the  higher 
regions'of  their  art.  Madame  Dorrmg- 
ton  will  have  her  admirers  as  well  as 
her  readers,  for  there  is  nothing  in  re- 
gard of  morality  which  can  offend  the 
most  fastidious  critic.  The  food, 
although  plain  in  quality,  is  healthy 
and  wholesome,  and  we  can,  with  a 
safe  conscience,  recommend  the  book 
to  the  perusal  of  any  of  our  readers 
who  wisn  to  while  away  a  summer's  day 
in  innocent  enjoyment. 

In  the  interesting  volumes*  which  we 
now  lay  before  our  readers,  will  be 
found  a  great  illustration  of  the  old 
story  of  woman's  devotion  and  disin- 
terested love,  repaid  by  the  falsehood 
and  neglect  of  man.  The  hero  Thorn- 
ton, ymo  is  the  scion  of  an  ancient 
house,  and  heir  to  a  coronet  and  vast 
encumbered  estates,  forms  an  attach- 
ment to  an  amiable  and  interesting 
young  lady,  whom  he  marries  privately. 
She  is  a  Catholic,  and  the  ceremony 
has  not  been  performed  according  to 
law.  His  father,  "  the  ruined  peer," 
and  the  proprietor  of  Castle  Deloraine, 
ignorant  of  his  son's  marriage,  takes 
an  early  opportunity  of  informing  him 
that  his  affairs  are  in  a  state  of  em- 
barrassment so  hopeless  as  to  leave  no 
chance  of  extrication  unless  he  can 
succeed  in  winning  the  hand  and  affec- 
tions of  a  certain  wealthy  heiress,  to 
whom  he  contrives  to  procure  an  intro- 
duction. The  young  gentleman,  who 
is  also  in  difficulties  on  his  own  ac- 
count, gets  alarmed  at  the  prospect  be- 
fore him,  with  babies  and  the  Fleet 
prison  in  the  distance,  repents  him  of 
nis  precipitation ;  betrays  the  innocence 
which  had  trusted  to  his  protection; 
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deserts  her  whom  he  had  betrayed; 
and  fills  up  the  measure  of  his  degra- 
dation by  contracting  the  alliance  upon 
the  base  and  mercenary  speculation 
recommended  by  his  unworthy  parent. 
The  gold,  however,  for  which  he  had 
bartered  his  happiness  and  his  man- 
hood, brmgs  him  no  satisfaction,  lie 
has  discovered,  when  it  is  too  late,  that 
he  has  sacrificed  the  substance  of  haj)- 
pincss  for  its  ftdse  and  fleeting  shadow ; 
and  that  when  he  has  reached  the  goal 
of  his  amViition,  it  has  turned  to  (lust 
and  ashes  within  his  grasp.  Kllen 
JVIaynard,  whom  the  heartless  profligate 
had  made  his  prey,  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  French  lady,  with  whom,  previous 
to  her  luckless  marriage,  she  had  an* 
acquaintance ;  a  roue  colonel  named 
Brydon,  who  is  a  visiter  at  the  house, 
sees  Ellen  and  becomes  fascinated  by 
her  attractions.  lie  prevails  upon 
Madame  Leclerc,  her  protectress,  not 
only  to  back  his  suit  with  her  iniluence, 
but  to  ailbnl  him  every  facility  as  to 
admission  to  her  house.  But  the  ne- 
glected wife  scorns  his  overtures ;  at 
length  the  notable  device  is  hit  upon 
by  this  worthy  suitor's  amiable  con- 
federate, of  acquainting  the  hapless 
girl  with  the  marriage  of  him  whom 
she  had  fondly  believed  to  be  her  lius- 
band.  The  news  falls  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  the  poor  girl.  Taking  the 
eiirliest  o])portunity  of  effecting  her 
escaj)e  from  the  es[)ionago  by  which 
she  is  surrounded,  she  fiios  to  the 
family  mansion  of  her  faithless  lord, 
and  there  i*eceives  but  too  fatjil  a  cor- 
roboration of  his  perfuly.  At  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  her  interview  with  him 
it  so  chances  that  the  lady,  to  whom  ho 
legitimately  belongs,  enters  the  apjirt- 
ment  unseen  by  either  of  its  occupants, 
and  tlius  becomes  the  witness  of  her 
husband's  worthlessness  and  treachery. 
The  shock  is  too  much  for  her  sensitive 
nature — she  falls  down  in  a  swoon. 
Ellen  flies  from  the  house  of  her  be- 
trayer, and  suicide  terminates  the  short 
histor}'  of  her  mournful  career.  The 
retribution  is  terrible.  The  i)erfidiou8 
profligate  becomes  a  changed  and  a 
broken-hearted  man.  He  voluntarily 
renounces  the  splendid  fortune  which 
he  had  acquired  by  his  marriage,  and^ 
retiring  to  his  ruined  castle,  passes  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  mournful  re- 
grets and  penitence  for  the  past. 


We  close  these  delightful  yolumea 
with  reluctance.  They  have  a  hijgher 
and  a  nobler  aim  than  comes  withia 
the  ordinary  scope  of  fiction.  The 
reader  who  takes  them  up  for  amuse- 
ment  will  rise  from  their  perusal,  if 
not  a  sadder,  at  least  a  wiser  man» 
He  will  find  forcibly  inculcated  those 
great  social  truths,  which,  in  our  reck* 
less  pursuit  ailcr  ambition,  or  fame,  or 
gold,  wo  are  apt  toofre([uentIy  to  lose 
sight  of — *'  That  true  happiness  does 
not  consist  in  the  gratification  of  the 
passions,  or  the  mere  enjoyment  of 
wealth,  and  that  neither  can  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  an  immortal  soul.*' 

That  we  should  have  placed  the 
charming  volumes,  with  a  brief  notice 
of  which  we  must  close  this  paper,*  so 
far  down  on  our  list,  is  a  breach  of 
politeness,  for  which  we  must  entreat 
the  accomplished  author's  pardon.  We 
should  rather  have  said  authoress — fbr 
wo  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety  that  they  are  from  the  pen 
of  a  lady ;  but  if  drcumstanoes^  which 
were  unavoidable,  have  made  them 
the  last,  they  are  by  no  means  the 
least,  in  point  of  merit,  amons  the 
many  fabrics  of  genius  to  which  we 
have  called  the  attention  of  our  readenu 
The  "Tutor's  Ward  "  is  a  tale  not  onlj 
full  of  interest,  but  of  instruction ;  it  is 
suggestive  of  deep  and  solemn  thoughty 
for  the  moral  it  conveys  is  a  fresh  illus- 
tration of  the  fleeting  and  perishable 
nature  of  all  human  love.  Tne  hero— 
if  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  him  00 
— who  occupies  so  prominent  a  positi<m 
in  thc^  first  portion  of  the  story,  belonn 
to  that  class  of  which  William  Dobbm 
is  the  representative.  He  has  conceived 
a  strong  attachment  for  a  younff  hid/s 
a  member  of  a  family  in  wnich  he  fiUi 
the  humble  office  of  tutor.  His  love 
was  notretiu*ned;  but,  notwithstanding 
that  its  object  had  made  another  choioe» 
he  still  continues  to  preserve  her  image 
enshrined  in  the  innermost  depths  of 
his  being,  lie  passes  his  life  in  musing 
over  thebelovcu  object  with  an  intensity 
of  devotion  for  which  the  annals  of 
modem  romance  afford  no  paralleU 
Upon  a  certain  dull  October  evening, 
as  he  is  seated  beside  the  fire,  dreaming^ 
as  usual,  over  the  memory  of  his  eaify 
love,  a  knock  comes  to  the  door,  and 
the  very  object  of  his  thoughts  makes 
her  appearance,  carrying  a  daughter  in 
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her  arms.  Her  husband  had  turned 
oat  a  drunken  profligate,  and  she  has' 
brought  the  child  to  her  old  lover,  with 
the  request  that  he  will  take  it  abroad, 
and  educate  it,  removed  from  the  ex- 
ample of  its  wretched  father.  John 
Forde  (such  is  his  name)  fulfils  the 
request.  He  removes  Milicent  to  Aix 
in  Jrrovence,  where  he  brings  her  up 
with  tenderness  and  care.  Her  mother 
soon  aflerwards  dies,  and  it  is  at  this 
point  that  the  leading  interest  of  the 
story  oommencos.  Her  education  com- 
pleted^  Milicent  arrives  in  England  a 
grown-up  young  lady.  On  board  the 
steamer  wnich  conveys  her  from  Havre 
she  has  met  with  an  elderly  gentleman 
irho  makes  her  acquaintance,  and  con- 
trives to  extract  from  her  the  full  par- 
ticulars of  her  name,  condition,  and 
place  of  destination,  with  the  intention 
which  we  shall  presently  see.  Her 
father  being  dead,  the  young  lady  takes 
up  her  abode  with  some  relatives.  No 
sooner  is  she  well  settled  in  her  new 
home)  than  her  friend  of  the  steam- 
boat makes  his  appearance,  and  with 
him  comes  his  nephew,  one  Stephen 
Aylmer,  whom,  it  nad  appeared  that, 
from  the  first  moment  he  had  caught 
sight  of  Milicent,  it  was  his  intention 
she  should  marry.  The  young  couple, 
thus  brought  together,  took  a  liking  to 
each  other ;  they  become,  in  a  short 
time,  plighted  lovers,  and  everything 
is  going  on  as  prosperously  as  we  could 
desire,  when  a  female  cousm  of  Milicent 
arrives  from  Italy.  No  sooner  has  she 
learned  what  is  going  forward  than  she 
makes  up  her  mmd  to  appropriate  the 
gentleman  to  herself,  which,  after  a 
aeries  of  dexterous  manoeuvres,  she  suc- 
ceeds in  accomplishing.  The  unhappy 
Milicent)  almost  heart-broken,  returns 
to  Provence,  whither  she  is  followed  by 
another  admirer,  who  is  unsuccessful 
in  his  pursuit.  A  few  days  before  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place,  the  fiuth« 


less  swain  is  visited  with  a  terrible  re- 
tribution— he  is  struck  by  lightning, 
and  remains  blind  and  crippled  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Intelligence  of  the 
catastrophe  has  no  sooner  reached 
Milicent  in  her  retirement,  than  she 
hastens  back  to  England,  takes  the 
recreant  to  her  arms,  and  marries  him. 
The  climax  of  this  series,  of  disasters 
now  remains  to  be  told.  The  blind 
man  chances  to  be  walking  near  the 
edge  of  a  cliff;  he  is  met  by  the  dis* 
carded  lover,  of  whom  he  inquires  the 
way.  He  receives  a  false  direct  ion, 
falls  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice^ 
and  perishes  miserably. 

Such  is  as  brief  an  outline  as  we  can 
give  of  the  main  events  of  this  story. 
Our  readers  will  see  that  the  improba- 
bilities  are  somewhat  startling  ;  but 
setting  these  aside,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  book  at  which  the  most  hypercriti- 
cal of  our  captious  tribe  can  take  the 
slightest  exception.  The  purpose  is  a 
sound  and  healthy  one;  the  style  is 
easy  and  flowing,  and  the  language 
often  elegant  and  always  graceful. 
We  are  exceedingly  sorry  that  the 
length  to  which  our  previous  observa- 
tions have  extended  prevents  us  from 
doing  this  novel  more  ample  justice. 
We  can  sincerely  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers ;  and  we  hope 
no  long  period  may  elapse  before  we 
find  the  writer  again  in  a  field  which 
her  talents  have  qualified  her  to  culti- 
vate with  eminent  success. 

The  graceful  fairy  structure  which 
we  had  raised  for  the  edification  of  the 
public  must  now  close,  for  its  use  is  over; 
the  clock  is  striking  the  hour,  when 
the  wand  of  oflice  passes  from  our 
hand.  We  linger  yet  upon  the  thresh- 
old, as  like  a  polite  host  we  speed  our 
departing  guests.-— 


"  A  fftretreU  then  to  ftll  eoarttoof  rttdert  i 
A  ftreweU  to  tha  Nil." 
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A    LEGEND    OF    THE   EAST   NEUK   OF   FIFE. 


It  was  a  coM  nijjht  in  the  ^larcli  of 
tho  year  1 708.  The  hour  of  ten  liad 
tolled  from  the  old  Gothic  tower  of  the 
Collegiate  Church ;  beatinj;  on  his 
drum,  tho  drummer  in  the  liverv  of 
the  burf^h  had  proceeded  irom  the 
Market- cross  to  tho  ruins  of  St.  Da- 
vid's Castle,  and  from  thence  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Itufus,  and  having  made 
one  long  roll  or  liourish  at  th»;  point 
from  whence  his  peregrination  began, 
he  adjourned  to  the  Thane  of  Fife  to 
procure  a  dram,  while  the  good  iblks 
of  Crail  composed  themselves  for  the 
night,  and  the  barring  of  doors  and 
windows  announced  that  those  who 
were  within  had  resolved  to  n\ake 
themselves  comfortable  and  secuiv, 
while  those  unfortunate  wights  that 
were  without  were  likely  to  remain  so. 

Hollowly  the  German  Sea  was 
booming  on  the  rocks  of  the  harbour  ; 
and  from  its  hazy  surface  a  coM  east 
wind  swept  over  the  flat,  bleak  coast  of 
Crail ;  a  star  peeped  at  times  between 
the  Hying  clouds,  and  even  th(^  moon 
looked  forth  once,  but  innnediatelv 
veiled  her  face  again,  as  if  one  glance 
at  the  iron  shore  and  barren  scenery, 
unenlivened  by  hedge  or  tree,  were 
quite  enough  to  prevent  her  from  look- 
ing again. 

The  town-drummer  had  received 
his  dram  and  withdrawn,  and  ^Master 
Spiggot,  the  guderaan  or  landlord  of 
the  Thane  ofFife^  the  principal  tavern, 
and  only  inn  or  hostel  in  the  burgh, 
was  taking  a  last  view  of  the  main  street, 
and  considering  the  propriety  of  closing 
for  tho  night.  It  was  broad,  spacious, 
and  is  still  overlooked  by  many  a  tall 
and  gable-endctl  mansion,  whose  an- 
ti({ue  and  massive  aspect  announces 
that,  like  other  Fifeshire  burghs  be- 
fore the  Union  in  the  preceding  year, 
it  had  seen  Ijetter  days.  Indeed,  the 
house  then  occupied  by  Master  Spiggot 
himself,  and  from  which  his  sign  bear- 
ing the  panoplied  Thane  at  full  gallop 
on  a  caparisoned  steed  swung  creaking 
in  the  night  wind,  was  one  of  those 
ancient  edifices,  and  in  former  days 
had  belonged  to  the  provost  of  the 
adjoining  kirk ;  but  this  wjis  (as  Spig- 
got said),  *'  in  tho  auld-warld  times  o* 
the  Papistric." 


The  gudeman  sbook  his  white  head 
solemnly  and  sadly,  as  he  looked  down 
the  emi)ty  thoroughfare. 

"  Tliere  v^as  a  time,"  he  mnttered, 
and  paused. 

Silent  and  desolate  as  any  in  tbe 
ruins  of  Thebes,  the  Btrcct  was  half 
covered  with  weeds  and  rank  grass 
that  grew  between  the  stones,  and 
Sjiiggot  could  sec  them  waving  in  the 
dun  starlight. 

Crail  is  an  out-of-the-way  place. 
It  is  Anthout  thoroughfare  and  without 
trado ;  few  leave  it  and  still  fewer  Uunk 
of  going  there,  for  there  one  feels  as 
if  on  the  very  verge  of  society  j  for 
there,  even  by  day,  reigns  a  monastic 
gloom,  a  desertion,  a  melancholy,  to 
uniform  and  voiceless  silence,  broken 
onlv  by  the  croak  of  the  gleds  and  the 
cawing  of  the  clamorous  gulls  nestlii^ 
on  the  old  church  tower,  while  the  ses 
booms  incessantly  as  it  roUs  on  the 
roekv  beach, 

But  there  was  a  time  when  it  was 
otherwise ;  when  the  hum  of  commeroe 
rose  around  its  sculptured  crossy  and 
there  was  a  daily  bustle  in  the  cham- 
bers of  its  Town-hall,  for  there  a 
portly  provost  and  bailies  with  a  bat- 
talion of  seventeen  corpulent  council- 
lors sat  solemnly  deliberating  on  the 
aifairs  of  the  burgh ;  and  swelung  with 
a  municipal  importance  that  was  felt 
throughout  the  whole  East  Neuk  of 
Fife ;  f«)r,  in  those  days*  the  bearded 
Huss  and  redhaircd  Dane«  the  Norwayer 
and  tho  Hollander,  laden  with  nwN 
chandise,  furled  their  siuls  in  that 
descried  harboiu:  where  now  scarcely 
a  ftsherboat  is  seen ;  for  on  Crai],  as 
on  all  its  sister  towns  alone  the  coast. 
fell  surely  and  heavily  the  temble 
blic^ht  of  1707,  and  now  it  is  hastening 
rapidly  to  insignificance  and  decay. 

On  the  sad  changes  a  year  had 
brought  about,  Spiggot  pondered  sad- 
ly, and  was  only  roused  from  his 
dreamy  mood  by  tne  sudden  apparitioa 
of  a  traveller  on  horselmck  standing 
before  him  ;  for  so  long  and  so  sofi 
was  the  grass  of  the  .street  that  his 
approach  had  been  unheard  by  the 
dreamer,  whose  mind  was  wandering 
after  the  departed  glories  of  the  East 
Neuk. 
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"  A  cold  night,  landlord,  for  such  I 
take  you  to  be,"  said  the  the  stranger, 
in  a  bold  and  cheerful  voice,  as  he  dis- 
mounted. 

**  A  cauld  night  and  a  dreary  too," 
sighed  poor  •  Boniface,  as  he  bowed, 
and  hastening  to  seize  the  stranger's 
bridle  buckled  it  to  a  ring  at  the  door- 
cheek;  '*  but  the  sicht  of  a  visitor 
does  gude  to  my  heart ;  step  in,  Sir. 
A  warm  posset  that  was  simmering  in 
the  parlour  for  myself  is  at  your  ser- 
vice, and  I'll  set  the  stall-boy  to  corn 
your  beast  and  stable  it." 

"  I  thank  you,  gudeman ;  but  for 
unharnessing  it  matters  not,  as  I  must 
ride  onward  ;  but  I  will  take  the  pos- 
set with  thanks,  for  I  am  chilled  to 
death  by  my  long  ride  along  this  misty 
coast." 

Spiggot  looked  intently  at  the  tra- 
veller as  he  stooped,  and  entering  the 
low-arched  door  which  was  surmounted 
by  an  old  monastic  legend,  trod  into 
the  bar  with  a  heavy  clanking  stride, 
for  he  was  accoutred  with  jack  boots 
and  gilded  spurs.  His  rocquelaure 
was  of  scarlet  cloth,  warmly  furred, 
and  the  long  curls  of  his  Ramillies  wig 
flowed  over  it.  His  beaver  was  looped 
upon  three  sides  with  something  of  a 
military  air,  and  one  long  white  fea- 
ther that  adorned  it,  floated  down  his 
back,  for  the  dew  was  heavy  on  it. 
He  was  a  handsome  man,  about  forty 
years  of  age,  well  sunburned,  with  a 
keen  dark  eye,  and  close-clipped 
moustache,  which  indicated  that  he  had 
served  in  foreign  wars.  He  threw  his 
hat  and  long  jewelled  rapier  aside,  and 
on  removing  his  rocquelaure,  discover- 
ed a  white  velvet  coat  more  richly 
covered  with  lace  than  any  that  Spig- 
got had  ever  seen  even  in  the  palmiest 
Says  of  Crail. 

According  to  the  fashion  of  Queen 
Anne's  courtiers,  it  was  without  a 
collar  to  display  the  long  white  cravat 
of  point  d'Espagne,  without  cuffs,  and 
edged  from  top  to  bottom  with  broad 
bars  of  lace,  clasps  and  buttons  of  sil- 
ver the  whole  length  ;  being  compress- 
ed at  the  waist  by  a  very  orna- 
mental  belt,  fastened  by  a  large  gold 
buckle. 

**  Your  honour  canna  think  of  riding 
on  to- night,"  urged  Boniface  ;  "  and 
if  a  Crail-capon  done  just  to  perfec- 
tion, and  a  stoup  of  the  best  wine,  at 
least  siccan  wine  as  we  get  by  the 
east  seas,  since  that  vile  incorporating 
Union " 
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"  Vile  and  damnable  I  say  I,"  inter- 
rupted the  stranger. 

"True  for  ye.  Sir,"  said  Spiggot 
with  a  kindling  eye ;  "  but  if  these 
puir  viands  can  induce  ye  to  partake 
of  the  hospitality  of  my  puir  hostel, 
that  like  our  gude  burrowtoun  is  no 
just  what  it  has  been " 

"  Gudeman,  'tis  impossible,  for  I 
must  ride  so  soon  as  1  have  imbibed 
thy  posset." 

'•As  ye  please.  Sir — your  honour's 
will  be  done.  Our  guests  are  now,  even 
as  the  visits  of  angels,  unco  few  and  far 
between ;  and  thus,  when  one  comes, 
we  are  loath  to  part  with  him.  There 
is  a  deep  pitfall,  and  an  ugly  gullyhole 
where  the  burn  crosses  the  road  at  the 
^town-head,  and  if  ye  miss  the  path, 
the  rocks  by  the  beach  are  steep,  and 
in  a  night  like  this " 

'*  Host  of  mine,"  laughed  the  tra- 
veller, *'  I  know  right  well  every  rood 
of  the  way,  and  by  keeping  to  the  left 
near  the  Auldlees  may  avoid  both  the 
blackpit  and  the  sea- beach." 

"Your  honour  kens  the  country 
hereawa  then,"  said  Spiggot  with  sur- 
prise. 

'*  Of  old,  perhaps,  I  knew  it  as  well 
as  thee." 

The  gudeman  of  the  Thane  scru- 
tinised the  traveller's  face  keenly,  but 
failed  to  recognise  him,  and  until  this 
moment  he  thought  that  no  man  in 
the  East  Neuk  was  unknown  to  him  ; 
but  here  his  inspection  was  at  fault. 

"And  hast  thou  no  visiters  with 
thee  now,  friend  host?"  he  asked  of 
Spiggot. 

'*  One  only,  gude  Sir,  who  came 
here  on  a  brown  horse  about  nightfall. 
He  is  an  unco'  foreign -looking  man, 
but  has  been  asking  the  way  to  the 
castle  o'  Balcomie." 

"  Ha  !  and  thou  didst  tell  of  this 
plaguey  pitfall,  I  warrant." 

"Assuredly,  your  honour,  in  kind- 
ness I  did  but  hint  of  it." 

"  And  thereupon  he  stayed.  Bal- 
comie— indeed  1  and  what  manner  of 
man  is  he  ?" 

"  By  the  corslet  which  he  wears  un- 
der his  coat,  and  the  jaunty  cock  of 
his  beaver,  I  would  say  he  had  been  a 
soldier." 

"  Good  again — give  him  my  most 
humble  commendations,  and  ask  him 
to  share  thy  boasted  posset  of  wine 
"with  me." 

"  What  name  did  you  say.  Sir  ?" 

"  Thou  inquisitive  varlet,  I  said  no 
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name,"  replied  the  gentleman,  with  a 
smile.  "In  these  times  men  do  not 
lightly  give  their  names  to  each  other, 
wnen  the  land  is  sw.irming  with  Ja- 
cobite i)lotters  and  government  spies, 
disguised  Jesuits,  and  Presbyterian 
tjTants.  I  may  be  the  Devil  or  the 
l*ope  for  all  thou  knowest." 

**  Might  ye  no  be  the  Pretender  ?" 
said  Spiggot,  with  a  sour  smile. 

"Nay,  I  have  a  Ix-tter  travelling 
name  than  that ;  but  say  to  this  gen- 
tleman that  the  Major  of  Mar>hal 
Orkney's  Dragoons  requests  the  i)lea- 
sure  of  sharing  a  stoup  of  wine  with 
him." 

'*  Sir,  it  mattereth  little  whether  ve 
give  your  name  or  no,"  rei)lied  tlie 
host  bitterly  ;  "  for  we  are  a*  nameless* 
now.  Twelve  months  ago,  we  were 
true  Scottish  men,  but  nmc " 

•'  Our  king  is  an  exile — our  crown 
is  buried  for  ever,  and  our  brave  sol- 
diers are  banished  to  far  and  foreign 
wars,  while  the  grass  is  growing  green 
in  the  streets  of  our  capital  —  ay, 
green  as  it  is  at  this  hour  in  your 
burgh  of  Crail ;  but  hence  to  the  stran- 
ger ;  vet  say  not,"  added  the  traveller, 
bitterly  and  proudly,  *•  that  in  his 
warmth  the  Scottish  cavalier  has  be- 
trayed himself." 

While  the  sjHiaker  amused  himself 
with  examining  a  printed  proclamation 
concerning  the  "Tiend  Commissioners 
and  Transplantation  oft'Paroch  Kirkis," 
which  was  pasted  over  the  stone  man- 
telpiece of  the  bar,  the  landlord  return- 
ed with  the  ibreign  gentleman's  thanks, 
and  an  invitation  to  his  chamber,  whi- 
ther the  Major  immediately  repaired  ; 
following  the  host  up  a  narrow  stone 
spind  stair  to  a  snugly  wainscotted 
room,  against  the  well  grated  windows 
of  which  a  sudden  shower  was  now  be- 
ginning to  patter. 

The  foreigner,  who  was  supping  on 
a  Crail-capon  (in  other  words  a  broiled 
haddock)  and  stoup  of  Bourdeaux 
wine,  arose  at  their  entrance,  and 
bowed  with  an  air  that  was  undis- 
guisedly  continental.  Ho  was  a  man 
above  six  feet,  with  a  long  straight 
nose,  over  which  his  dark  eyebrows 
met  and  formed  one  unbroken  line. 
He  wore  a  suit  of  green  Genoese  vel- 
vet, so  richly  lacea  that  little  of  the 
cloth  was  visible ;  a  full  bottomed  wig, 
and  a  small  corslet  of  the  brightest 
steel  (over  which  hung  the  ends  of  his 
cravat),  as  well  as  a  pair  of  silver- 
mounted  cavalr}-  ])isiols  that  lay  ou  ihc 


table,  together  with  his  unmistakeable 
bearing,  decided  the  Major  of  Oi^ney^s 
that  the  stranger  was  a  brother  of  the 
sword. 

<*Fair  Sir,  little  introdnction  is  lus 
cessary  between  us,  as,  I  believe*  we 
have  both  followed  the  drum  in  our 
time,"  said  the  Major,  shaking  the  curis 
of  his  llamillie  wig  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  decided  on  what  he  sa^ 

**I  have  served.  Monsieur," pephed 
the  foreigner,  <'  under  Marlborough 
and  Eugene." 

"Ahl  in  French  Flanders  ?  Laud. 
lord — gudeman,harkce;  a  double  stoup 
of  this  wine ;  1  have  found  a  comrade 
to  night — ^be  (juick  and  put  my  horM 
to  stall,  I  will  not  ride  hence  for  an 
hour  or  so.     What  regiment,  Sir  T* 

"I  was  first  under  Grouvostien  in 
the  Horse  of  Driesberg." 

"  Then  you  were  on  the  left  of  the 
second  column  at  Ramillies — on  that 
glorious  12th  of  May,*'  siud  the  Major, 
drawing  the  high-backed  chair  which 
the  host  Iianded  him,  and  spreaduiff 
out  his  lescs  before  the  ^r^f  which 
burned  merrily  in  the  basket-grate  on 
the  hearth,  "and  latterly T 

**  Under  Wandenberg." 

*•  Ah  I  an  cJd  tyrannical  doc." 

A  dark  cloud  gathered  on  the  stran- 
ger's lofty  brow. 

*♦  I  beloiigiHl  to  the  Earl  of  Orkney's 
Grey  Dragoons,"  said  the  Major ; 
"  and  remember  old  Wandenberg 
making  a  bold  charge  in  that  brilliant 
onfall  when  we  passed  the  lines  of 
Monsieur  le  Marcschal  Yillars  at 
Pont-a-Vendin,  and  pushed  on  to  the 
plains  of  Lens." 

**  That  was  before  we  invested  Dow- 
ay  and  Fort-Escharpe,  where  old  Al- 
bergotti  so  ably  commanded  ten  thou- 
sand well-beaten  soldiers." 

'^  And  then  Yillars  drew  off  from 
his  position  at  sunset  and  encamped 
on  the  plain  before  Arras." 

'<Thou  forgettest,  comrade,  that 
previously  he  took  up  a  positioii  in 
rear  of  Escharpe," 

"True;  but  now  I  am  x^ffht  into 
the  Tcry  melee  of  those  old  aflairSy  and 
the  mind  carries  one  on  like  a  rocket 
Your  health,  Sir — by  the  way,  I  am 
still  ignorant  of  }'Our  name." 

"  I  have  such  very  particular  rea- 
sons for  concealing  it  in  tbis  neighbour- 
hood, that *' 

"Do  not  think  me  inquisitive;  in 
these  times  men  should  not  pry  too 
c'lowly." 
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**  Monsieur  will  pardon  me  I  hope." 

**  No  apology  is  necessary,  save  nrom 
myself,  for  now  my  curiosity  is  tho> 
roughly  and  most  impertinently  whet- 
ted, to  find  a  Frenchman  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  here  in  this  out-o*-the« 
wuy  place,  where  no  one  comes  to, 
and  no  one  goes  from,  on  a  bleak  pro- 
montory of  the  German  Sea,  the  East 
KeukofFife." 

<' Monsieur  will  again  excuse  me; 
but  I  have  most  particular  business 
with  a  gentleman  m  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  having  travelled  all  the  way 
from  Paris,  expressly  to  have  it  settled, 
I  beg  that  I  may  be  excused  the  paia 
of  prevarication.  The  circumstance 
of  my  having  served  under  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  against  my  own 
Kinff  and  countrymen  is  sufficiently 
expmined  when  I  acquaint  you,  that 
I  was  then  a  French  i*rotestant  refu- 
gee ;  but  now,  without  changing  my 
religion,  I  have  King  Louis'  gracious 
pardon  and  kind  protection  extended 
to  me." 

**  And  so  you  were  with  Wanden- 
bery  when  his  troopers  made  that 
danng  onfall  at  Pont-a-Vendin,  and 
drove  back  the  horse  picquets  of  Vil- 
lars,"  said  the  Major,  to  lead  the  con- 
versation from  a  point  which  evidently 
seemed  unpleasant  to  the  stranger. 
**  'Twas  sharp,  short,  and  decisive,  as 
all  cavalry  affairs  should  be.  You  will 
of  course  remember  that  unpleasant 
afiair  of  Wandenberg's  troopers  who 
were  accused  of  permitting  a  French 
prisoner  to  escape.  It  caused  a  great 
excitement  in  the  British  camp,  where 
some  condemned  the  dragoons,  others 
Van  Wandenberg,  and  not  a  few  our 
great  Marlborough  himself." 

"  I  did  hear  something  of  it,"  said 
the  stranger  in  a  low  voice. 

**The  prisoner  whose  escape  was 
permitted  was,  1  believe,  the  father 
of  the  youths  who  captured  him,  a 
circumstance  which  might  at  least  have 
won  them  mercy " 

"  From  the  Baron  1" 

**  I  forgot  me — ^he  was  indeed  mer- 
ciless." 

'*But  as  I  lefl  his  dragoons,  and 
indeed  the  army  about  that  time,  I 
will  be  glad  to  hear  your  account  of 
the  affair.'' 

*•  It  is  a  very  unpleasant  story — the 
more  so  as  I  was  somewhat  concerned 
in  it  myself,"  said  the  Major,  slowly 
filling  his  lonff  stemmed  glass,  and 
wat<£iog  the  wnite  worm  in  its  stalk. 


so  intently  as  he  recalled  all  the  circam«* 
stances  he  was  about  to  relate,  that  he 
did  not  observe  the  face  of  the  French 
gentleman,  which  was  pale  as  death ; 
and  after  a  short  pause,  he  began  as 
follows : — 

"  In  the  onfall  at  Pont-a- Vendin,  it 
happened  that  two  young  Frenchmen 
who  served  as  gentlemen  volunteers 
with  you  in  the  dragoou  regiment  of 
Van  Wandenberg,  had  permitted-^ 
how,  or  why,  I  pretend  not  to  say — 
the  escape  of  a  certain  prisoner  of  dis- 
tinction. Some  said  he  was  no  other 
than  M.  le  Mareschal  Villars  himself. 
They  claimed  a  court  martial,  but  the 
old  Baron,  who  was  a  savage-hearted 
Dutchman,  insisted  that  they  should 
be  given  up  unconditionally  to  his  own 
mercy,  and  in  an  evil  moment  of  heed- 
lessness or  haste  Marlborough  consent- 
ed, and  sent  me  (I  was  his  Aid-de- 
Camp)  with  a  written  order  to  that 
effect,  addressed  to  Colonel  the  Baron 
Van  Wandenberg,  whose  regiment  of 
horse  I  met  en  route  for  St.  Venant, 
about  nightfall  on  a  cold  and  snowy 
evening  m  the  month  of  November. 

"  Snow  covered  the  whole  country, 
which  was  all  a  dead  level,  and  a  cold, 
leaden-coloured  sky  met  the  white  hori- 
zon in  one  unbroken  line,  save  where 
the  leafless  poplars  of  some  far  off 
village  stood  up,  the  landmarks  of  the 
plain.  In  broad  flakes  the  snow  fell 
fast,  and  directing  their  march  by  a 
distant  spire,  the  Dutch  troopers  rode 
slowly  over  the  deepening  fields.  They 
were  all  muffled  in  dark  blue  cloaks, 
on  the  capes  of  which  the  snow  was 
freezing,  while  the  breath  of  the  men 
and  horses  curled  like  steam  in  the 
thickening  and  darkening  air. 

*'  Muffled  to  the  nose  in  a  well  furred 
rocquelaure,  with  my  wig  tied  to  keep 
the  snow  from  its  curls,  and  my  hat 
flapped  over  my  face,  I  rode  as  fast  as 
the  deep  snow  would  permit,  and  pass- 
ing the  rear  of  the  oolumn  where, 
moody  and  disarmed,  the  two  poor 
French  volunteers  were  riding  under 
care  of  an  escort,  I  spurred  to  the 
Baron  who  rode  in  firont  near  the  ket- 
tle drums,  and  delivered  my  order ; 
as  I  did  so,  recalling  with  sadness  the 
anxious  and  wistful  glance  eiven  me 
by  the  prisoners  as  I  passed  uiem, 

**  Wandenberg,  who  had  no  more  shape, 
than  a  huge  hogshead,  received  the 
despatch  with  a  growl  of  satisfaction^ 
He  would  have  bowed,  but  his  neck 
was  too  short.     I  cannot  but  laugh 
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when  I  remember  his  strange  aspect. 
In  form  he  looked  nearly  as  broad  as 
he  was  long,  being  nearly  eight  feet 
in  girth,  and  completely  enveloped  in 
a  rough  blue  rocquelaure,  which  im- 
parted to  his  figure  the  roundness  of 
a  ball.  His  face,  reddened  bv  skiedam 
and  the  frost,  was  glowing  like  crim- 
son, while  the  broad  beaver  hat  that 
oversha<lowed  it,  and  the  feathers  with 
which  the  beaver  was  edged,  were  en- 
crusted with  the  snow  that  was  rapi<l- 
ly  forming  a  pjTamid  on  its  crown, 
imparting  to  his  whole  aspect  a  droll- 
ery at  which  I  could  have  laughed 
heartily,  had  not  his  well  known  acute- 
ness  and  ferocity  awed  me  into  a  be- 
coming gravity  of  demeanour ;  and  de- 
livering my  despatch  with  a  tolerably 
good  grace,  I  reined  back  my  horse 
to  await  any  reply  he  might  be  pleased 
to  send  the  Duke. 

**  His  dull  Dutch  eyes  glared  with 
sudden  anger  and  triumph,  as  he  folded 
the  document,  and  surveved  the  ma- 
nacled  prisoners.  Thereafter  he  seized 
his  speaking  trumpet,  and  thundered 
out — 

"  *  Ruyters — halt  1  form  open  column 
of  troops,  trot  !* 

**  It  was  done  as  rapidly  as  heavily 
armed  Dutchmen  on  fat  slow  horses 
knee  deep  among  snow  could  perform 
it,  and  then  wheeling  them  into  line, 
he  gave  the  ordei*3 — 

*' '  Forward  the  flanks^form  circle— 
slinof  musquetoons  I — trumpeters  ride 
to  the  centre  and  dismount.' 

*•  By  these  unexpected  manoeuvres, 
I  suddenly  found  myself  enclosed  in  a 
hollow  circle  of  the  Dutch  horsemen, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  C(mipellod  to  be- 
come a  spectator  of  the  scene  that 
ensued,  though  I  had  his  Grace  of 
Marlborough's  urgent  orders  to  rejoin 
him  without  delay  on  the  road  to 
Aire." 

**  *  And — and  vou  saw * 

"Such  a  specimen  of  discipline  iis 
neither  the  devil  nor  De  Martinet  ever 
dreamed  of;  but  thoroughly  Dutch  I 
warrant  you. 

*  *  I  have  said  it  was  intensely  cold,  and 
that  the  night  was  closing  ;  but  the 
whiteness  of  the  snow  that  covered  the 
vast  plain,  with  the  broad  red  circle 
of  the  half  obscured  moon  that  glim- 
mered through  the  fast  falling  Hakes 
{IS  it  rose  behind  a  distant  spire,  cast 
a  dim  light  upon  the  ]>lace  where  the 
Dutchmen  baited.  But  deeming  that 
insufficient.  Van  Wandenberg  ordered 


half  a  dozen  torches  to  be  lighted,  for 
his  troopers  always  had  such  thinsa 
with  them,  being  useful  b^  night  for 
various  purposes ;  and  hissing  and 
sputtering  in  the  falling  snow  flakes, 
their  lurid  and  fitful  glare  was  thrown 
on  the  close  array  of  the  Dutch  dra- 
goons,  on  their  great  cumbroaa  hats, 
on  the  steeple  crowns  of  which^  I  have 
said,  the  snow  was  gathering  in  oone8» 
and  the  pale  features  of  the  two  ^p^ 
soners,  altogether  imparting  a  wdd* 
unearthly,  and  terrible  effect  to  the 
scene  about  to  be  enacted  on  that 
wide  and  desolate  moor. 

"By  order  of  Van  Wandenberg, 
three  halberts  were  fixed  into  the  fro- 
zen earth,  with  their  points  bound  to- 
gether by  a  thong,  after  which  the 
dismounted  trumpeters  layed  hands  on 
one  of  the  young  Frenchmen,  whom 
they  proceeded  to  strip  of  his  coat  and 
vest. 

"Disarmed  and  surrounded,  aware  of 
the  utter  futility  of  resistance,  the  un- 
fortunate volunteer  offered  none,  but 
gazed  wistfully  and  imploringly  at  mc, 
and  sure  I  am,  that  m  my  lowering 
brow  and  kindling  eyes,  he  must  have 
seen  the  storm  that  was  gathering  in 
my  heart. 

"  *  Dieu  vons  benisse,  Alonsieur  Of- 
ficer," cried  the  Frenchman  in  a 
mournful  voice,  while  shuddering  with 
coM  and  horror  as  he  was  stripped  (o 
his  shirt ;  '  save  me  from  this  foul 
disgrace,  and  my  prayers — yea,  my 
life  shall  be  for  ever  at  your  disposal.' 
** '  Good  comrade,'  said  I « entreat 
me  not,  for  here,  I  am  powerless.' 

"  *  Baron,*  he  exclaimed ;  '  I  am  a 
gentleman — a  gentleman  of  old  France, 
and  I  dare  thee  to  lay  thy  damnable 
scourge  upon  me.' 

"  *Ach  Gott  1  dare — do  you  say  dare? 
ve  vill  zee,*  laughed  van  Wanden- 
berg, as  the  prisoner  was  dragged 
forward  and  about  to  be  forcibly  trussed 
to  the  halberts  by  the  trumpeters, 
when  animated  to  the  very  verge  of  in- 
sanity, he  suddenly  freed  himself,  and 
rushing  like  a  madman  upon  the  Baron 
struck  him  from  his  horse  by  one  blow 
of  his  clenched  hand.  The  horse  snort- 
ed, the  Dutch  troopers  opened  their 
saucer  eyes  wider  still,  as  the  great 
and  corpulent  mass  fell  heavily  among 
the  dcH.'pening  snow,  and  in  an  instant 
the  foot  of  the  Frenchman  was  pressed 
upon  his  throat,  while  he  exclaimed— 
"  *  If  I  slaj-  thee,  thou  hireling  dog, 
as  I  have  often  slain  thy  dodpated 
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countrymen  in  other  days,*  and  the 
Frenchman  laughed  fiercely,  *  by  St. 
Denis !  I  will  have  one  foeman  less  on 
this  side  of  Hell.' 

***  Grott  in  Himmel  I  ach  I  mein  tuy- 
vell  mein — mein  GottI'  gasped  the 
Dutchman  as  he  floundered  beneath 
the  heel  of  the  vengeful  and  infuriated 
Frenchman,  who  was  determined  on 
destroying  him,  till  a  blow  from  the 
baton  of  an  officer  stretched  him  al- 
most senseless  among  the  snow,  where 
he  was  immediately  grasped  by  the 
trumpeters,  disrobed  of  his  last  re- 
m&imng  garment,  and  bound  strong- 
ly to  the  nalberts. 

**  Meanwhile  the  other  prisoner  had 
been  pinioned  and  resolutely  held  by 
his  escort,  otherwise  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  fallen  also  upon  Van 
Wandenberg,  who  choking  with  a 
tempest  of  passion  that  was  too  great 
to  find  utterance  in  words,  had  gathered 
up  his  rotund  figure,  and  with  an  agi- 
lity wonderful  in  a  man  of  his  years  and 
vast  obesity,  so  heavily  armed,  in  a 
buflf  coat  and  jack  boots  ribbed  with 
iron,  a  heavy  sword  and  cloak,  clam- 
bered on  the  back  of  his  horse,  as  a 
clown  would  climb  up  a  wall ;  and 
with  a  visage  alternating  between  pur- 
ple and  blue,  by  the  effects  of  rage  and 
strangulation,  he  surveyed  the  prisoner 
for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  there 
gleamed  in  his  piggish  grey  eyes  an 
expression  of  fury  and  pain,  bitterness 
and  triumph  combined,  and  he  was 
only  able  to  articulate  one  word — 

•*'Flogr 

"  On  the  handsome  young  French- 
man's dark  curly  hair,  glistening  with 
the  whitening  snow  that  fell  upon  it, 
and  on  his  tender  skin  reddening  in 
the  frosty  atmosphere,  on  the  swelling 
muscles  of  his  athletic  form,  on  a  hal^ 
healed  sabre-wound,  and  on  the  linea- 
ments  of  a  face  that  then  expressed 
the  extremity  of  mental  agony,  fell 
full  the  wavering  light  of  the  uplifted 
torches.  The  Dutch,  accustomed  to 
every  species  of  extra-judicial  cruelty 
by  sea  and  land,  looked  on  with  the 
most  grave  8tolidit\'  and  apathetic  in- 
difference ;  while  I  felt  an  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  that  rapidly 
gave  place  to  undisguised  horror. 

**'Flogr 

'*  The  other  prisoner  uttered  a  groan 
that  seemed  to  come  from  his  very 
hearty  and  then  covered  his  ears 
and  eyes  with  his  hands.  Wielded  by 
a  muscular   trumpeter,    an  immense 


scourge  of  many-knotted  conls  was 
brought  down  with  one  fell  sweep  on 
the  white  back  of  the  victim,  and  nine 
livid  bars,  each  red,  as  if  seared  by  a 
hot  iron,  rose  under  the  infliction,  and 
again  the  terrible  instrument  was 
reared  by  the  trumpeter  at  the  full 
stretch  of  his  sinewy  arm. 

"  Monsieur  will  be  aware,  that  uTitil 
the  late  Revolution  of  1688,  this  kind 
of  punishment  was  unknown  here 
and  elsewhere,  save  in  Holland ;  and 
though  I  have  seen  soldiers  run  the 
gauntlet,  ride  the  mare,  and  beaten  by 
the  martinets,  I  shall  never,  oh,  no  I 
never  forget  the  sensation  of  horror 
with  which  this  (to  me)  new  punish, 
ment  of  the  poor  Frenchman  inspired 
me  ;  and,  sure  I  am,  that  our  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  could  in  no  way 
have  anticipated  it. 

"Accustomed,  as  I  have  said,  to  every 
kind  of  cruel  severity,  unmoved  and 
stoically  the  Dutch  looked  on  with 
their  grey,  lacklustre  eyes,  dull,  un- 
meaning, and  passionless  in  their  stoli- 
dity, contrasting  strongly  with  the  ex- 
pression of  startled  horror  depicted  in 
the  strained  eyeballs  and  bent  brows 
of  the  victim's  brother,  when  after  a 
time  he  dared  to  look  on  this  revolting 
punishment.  Save  an  ill-repressed  sob, 
or  half-muttered  interjection  firom  the 
suffering  man,  no  other  sound  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  place,  where  a 
thousand  horsemen  stood  in  close  or- 
der, but  the  sputtering  of  the  torches, 
in  the  red  lio;ht  of  which  our  breaths 
were  ascendmg  like  steam.  Yes ! 
there  was  one  other  sound,  and  it  was 
a  horrible  one — the  monotonous  whiz 
of  the  scourge,  as  it  cut  the  keen  frosty 
air  and  descended  on  the  lacerated 
back  of  the  fainting  prisoner.  Sir,  I 
see  that  my  story  disturbs  you. 

"A  corpulent  Provost  Mareschal,  with 
a  pair  of  enormous  moustachios,  amid 
which  the  mouth  of  his  meerschaum 
was  inserted,  stood  by  smoking  with 
admirable  coolness,  and  marking  the 
time  with  his  cane,  while  a  drummer 
tapped  on  his  kettledrum,  and  four 
trumpeters  had,  each  in  succession^ 
given  their  twenty-five  lashes  and 
withdrawn  ;  twice  had  the  knotted 
scourge  been  coagulated  with  blood, 
and  twice  had  it  been  washed  in  the 
snow  that  now  rose  high  around  the 
feet  of  our  champing  and  impatient 
horses ;  and  now  the  fifth  torturer 
approached,  but  still  the  compressed 
lips  and  clammy  tongue  of  the  proud 
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Frenchman  refused  to  implore  mercy. 
His  hctid  wiis  buwed  down  on  his 
breast,  his  body  hmi^  pendant  from 
the  cords  that  encircled  his  swollen 
and  livid  wrists ;  his  back  from  neck 
to  waist  was  one  mass  of  lacerated 
flesh,  on  which  the  feathery  snow- 
flakes  were  melting ;  for  the  agony  he 
endm'ed  must  have  been  like  unto  a 
stream  of  molten  lead  pouring  over 
him;  but  no  groan,  no  entreaty  es- 
caped him,  and  still  the  barbarous 
punishment  proceeded. 

"  I  have  remarked  that  there  is  no 
event  too  homble  or  too  sad  to  be 
without  a  little  of  the  ridiculous  in  it, 
and  this  was  discernible  hero. 

"  One  trumpeter,  who  appeared  to 
have  more  humanity,  or  perhaps  less 
skill  than  his  predecessors,  and  did 
not  exert  himself  sufliciently,  was 
soundly  beaten  by  the  rattan  of  the 
trumpet-major,  wliile  the  latter  was 
castigated  by  the  Provost  Mareschal, 
who,  in  turn  for  remissness  of  duty, 
received  sundry  blows  from  the  speak- 
ing-trumpet of  the  Baron;  so  they 
were  all  laying  soundly  on  each  other 
for  a  time. 

" « Morbleu  I'  said  the  Frenchman, 
with  a  grim  smile,  <  'twas  quite  in  the 
Dutch  taste,  that.' 

"  The  Provost  Mareschal  continued  to 
mark  the  time  with  the  listless  apathy 
of  an  automaton ;  the  smoke  curled 
from  his  meerschaum,  the  drum  con- 
tinued to  tup-tap-tap,  until  it  seemed 
to  sound  like  thunder  to  my  strained 
ears,  for  every  sense  was  painfully 
excited.  All  count  had  long  been 
lost,  but  when  several  hundred  lashes 
had  been  given.  Van  WandenlxTg  and 
half  his  Dutchmen  were  asleep  in  their 
saddles. 

"  It  was  now  snowing  thick  and  fast, 
but  still  this  hideous  dream  continued, 
and  still  the  scourging  went  on. 

"  At  last  the  altered  sound  of  the  lash 
and  the  terrible  aspect  of  the  victim, 
who,  after  giving  one  or  two  convul- 
sive shudders,  threw  back  his  head  with 
glazed  eyes  and  jaw  relaxc<l,  caused 
the  trumpeter  to  recede  a  pace  or  two, 
and  throw  down  his  gory  scourge,  for 
Biime  lingering  sentiment  of  humanity, 
which  even  the  Dutch  discipline  of 
King  William  had  not  extinguiscd, 
made  him  respect  when  dead  the  man 
whom  he  had  dishonoured  when  alive.  • 

'*  The  young  Frenchman  was  dead  1 

'*  An  exclamation  of  disgust  and  in- 
dignation that  escaped  me  woke  up 


the  Baron,  who  after  drinking  deeply 
from  a  great  ixiwter  flask  of  skiedam 
that  hung  at  his  saddlebow,  muttered 
schehns  several  times,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  then  bellowed  through  hb  trumpet 
to  bind  up  the  other  prisoner.  Human 
endurance  could  stand  this  no  more, 
and  though  I  deemed  the  ofier  vain  I 
proposed  to  give  a  hundred  Kngliih 
guineas  as  ransom. 

<<  <  Ach  Gott  r  said  the  greedy  Hd- 
lander  immediately  becoming  interest- 
ed ;  '  bot  vere  you  get  zo  mosh 
guilder.' 

<'  <  Oh,  readily,  o^Iynheer  Baron,'  I  re- 
plied, drawing  ibrthmypocket-bo(^,  'I 
have  here  bifis  on  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  paymaster  and  on 
the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  for  much 
more  than  that.' 

"  *  Bot  I  cannot  led  off  de  brisoner 
for  zo  little — hunder  ponds-.-dafc  t» 
small — zay  two.' 

''  *  If  one  is  not  enough,  Mynhear 
Baron,  I  will  refer  to  the  decision  of 
his  grace  the  captain-general.' 

*'  *  Ach,  der  tuyvel !  vill  you  ?*  said 
the  Dutchman,  with  a  savage  gleam  in 
his  little  eyes  which  shewed  that  he 
quite  understood  my  hint,  'veil,  me 
vont  c[uaiTcl  vid  you  ;  gib  me  de  bills 
and  de  sdielm  is  yours.* 

«  Resolving,  nevertheless,  to  lay  the 
whole  ait'air  before  Marlboroueh,  the 
moment  I  reached  our  trendies  it 
Aire,  I  gave  a  bill  for  the  reqiured 
sum,  and  approachinjf  the  other 
Frenchman  requested  him  to  keep  be- 
side me ;  but  he  seemed  too  much  con- 
fused bv  grief,  and  cold,  and  horror  to 
comprehend  what  I  said.  Poor  fellow  1 
his  whole  soul  and  sympathies  seemed 
absorljed  in  the  mangled  corpse  of  his 
brother,  which  was  now  unbound  from 
the  halbert  and  lay  half  sunk  among 
the  new  fallen  snow.  While  he  stock- 
ed over  it,  and  hastily,  but  tenderly^ 
proceeded  to  draw  the  the  half-frooen 
clothing  upon  the  stiffened  form,  the 
orders  of  Van  Wandenbex^^were  heard 
hoarsely  through  his  speakmg-trumpet* 
as  they  rang  over  the  desolate  puan, 
and  his  troopers  wheeled  back  mHn  a 
circle  into  line — fVom  line  into  open 
column  of  troops,  afid  thereafter  the 
torches  were  extinguished  and  the 
march  begun.  Slowly  and  solemnly 
the  dragoons  glided  away  into  the 
darkness,  each  with  a  pyramid  of  snow 
nsing  from  the  steeple  crown  and  ain- 
{de  brims  of  his  broad  beater  hat, 
It  was  now  almoet  midnight ;  the 
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red  moon  had  waned,  the  snow  storm 
was  increasing,  and  there  were  I  and 
the  young  Frenchman,  with  his  bro- 
th^'s  cornse,  left  together  on  the  wide 
plain,  without  a  place  to  shelter  us." 

'* « Proceed,  Monsieur,'  said  the 
Frenchman,  as  the  narrator  paused ; 
*  for  I  am  well  aware  that  your  story 
ends  not  there/ 

**  It  does  not — ^you  seem  interested ; 
but  I  have  little  more  to  relate,  save 
that  I  dismounted  and  assisted  the 
poor  Frenchman  to  raise  the  body 
from  the  snow,  and  to  tie  it  across  the 
saddle  of  my  horse ;  taking  the  bridle 
in  one  hand,  I  supported  him  with  the 
other,  and  thus  we  proceeded  to  the 
nearest  town." 

•'  *  To  Armentieres  on  the  Lys,'  ex- 
claimed the  Frenchman,  seizing  the 
hands  of  the  Major  as  the  latter  paused 
again  ;  *  to  Armentieres,  ten  miles 
west  of  Lisle,  and  there  you  left  them, 
ailer  adding  to  your  generosity  by  be- 
stowing sufficient  to  mter  his  brother 
in  the  rrotestant  church  of  that  town, 
and  to  convey  himself  to  his  native 
France.  Ohl  Monsieur,  I  am  that 
Frenchman,  and  here,  from  my  heart, 
from  my  soul,  I  thank  you,'  and  half 
kneeling,  the  stranger  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  Major. 

•*  You  r  exclaimed  the  latter ;  "  by 
Jove  I  am  right  ^lad  to  see  you. 
Here  at  Crail,  too,  m  the  East  Neuk 
o'  Fife — 'tis  a  strange  chance  ;  and 
what  in  heaven's  name  seek  ye  here  ? 
*Tis  a  perilous  time  for  a  foreigner — 
still  more,  a  Frenchman,  to  tread  on 
Scottish  ground.  The  war,  the  in- 
trigues with  St.  Germains,  the  Popish 
plots,  and  the  devil  only  knows  what 
more,  make  travelling  here  more  than 
a  little  dangerous," 

"Monsieur,  I  know  all  that;  the 
days  are  changed  since  the  Scot  was 
at  home  in  France,  and  the  Frenchman 
at  home  in  Scotland,  for  so  the  old 
laws  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon  made 
them.  A  few  words  will  tell  who  I 
am  and  what  I  seek  here.  Excuse  my 
reluctance  to  reveal  myself  before,  for 
now  you  have  a  claim  upon  me.  Oh  ! 
believe  me,  1  knew  not  that  I  address- 
ed the  generous  chevalier  who,  in  that 
hour  oidespair,  redeemed  my  life  (and 
more  than  life),  mv  honour,  from  the 
scourge,  and  enabled  me  to  lay  the 
head  of  my  poor  brother  with  reve- 
rence in  the  ^rave.  You  have  heard 
of  M,  Henri  Lemercier?" 

^' What  I  the  great  swordsman  and 


fencer  —  that  noble  master  of  the 
science  of  defence,  with  the  fame  of 
whose  skill  and  valour  all  Europe  is 
ringing  ?" 

"I  am  he  of  whom  Monsieur  is 
pleased  to  speak  so  highly." 

"Your  hand  again.  Sir;  zounds! 
but  I  dearly  love  this  gallant  science 
myself,  and  have  even  won  me  a  little 
name  as  a  handler  of  the  rapier. 
There  is  but  one  man  whom  Europe 
calls  your  equal.  Monsieur  Lemercier." 

'*  My  superior,  you  mean,  for  I 
have  many  equals,"  replied  the  French- 
man,   modestly.      "  1  ou,    doubtless. 


mean- 


"  Sir  William  Hope,  of  Hopetoun." 

*'Ahl  Mon  Dieu,  yes,  he  has,  in- 
deed, a  great  name  in  Europe  as  a 
fencer  and  master  of  arms,  either  with 
double  or  single  falchion,  oase  of  fal- 
chions, backsword  and  dagger,  pistol 
or  quarter  stafi';  and  it  is  the  fame  of 
his  skill  and  prowess  in  these  weapons, 
and  the  reputation  he  has  earned  by 
his  books  on  fencing,  that  hath  brought 
me  to-day  to  this  remote  part  of  Scot- 
land." 

"  Zounds  I"  said  the  Major,  shaking 
back  the  long  powdered  curls  of  his 
Kamillie  wig,  and  looking  remarkably 
grave ;  "  you  cannot  mean  to  have  a 
bout  with  Sir  William.  He  hath  a 
sure  hand  and  a  steady  eye ;  I  would 
rather  stand  a  platoon  than  be  once 
covered  by  his  pistol." 

**  Monsieur,  I  have  no  enmity  to 
this  Sir  William  Hope,  nor  am  I  envi- 
ous of  his  great  name  as  a  fencer. 
Ma  foi  1  the  world  is  quite  wide 
enough  for  us  both ;  but  here  lies  my 
secret.  I  love  Mademoiselle  Athalie, 
the  niece  of  Madame  de  Livry " 

*'  How — the  old  flame  of  the  great 
Louis  1" 

"  Oui,"  said  Lemercier,  smiUng  ; 
'*  and  many  say  that  Athalie  bears  a 
somewhat  suspicious  resemblance  to 
her  aunt's  royal  lover ;  but  that  is  no 
business  of  mine ;  she  loves  me  very 
dearly,  and  is  very  good  and  amiable. 
Diable !  I  am  well  content  to  take  her 
and  her  thirty  thousand  louis-d'or 
without  making  any  troublesome  in- 
quiries. It  would  seem  that  my  dear 
little  Athalie  is  immensely  vain  of  my 
reputation  as  a  master  of  fence,  and 
having  heard  that  this  Scottish  Cheva- 
lier is  esteemed  the  first  man  of  the 
sword  in  Britain,  and  further,  that 
report  asserts  he  slew  her  brother  in 
the  line  of  battle  at  Blenheimi  fighting 
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bravely  for  a  standard,  she  declared 
that  ere  her  hand  was  mine,  I  must 
measure  swords  with  this  Sir  William, 
and  dip  this,  her  handkerchief,  in  his 
blood  in  token  of  his  defeat,  and  of 
my  conquest." 

*'  A  very  pretty  idea  of  Mademoiselle 
Athalie,  and  I  doubt  not  Hopetoun 
"will  be  overwhelmed  by  the  obhgation 
when  he  hears  of  it,"  said  the  Major 
of  Orkney's,  whose  face  brightened 
with  a  broad  laugh  ;  **  and  so  much 
■would  I  love  to  see  two  such  brisk  fel- 
lows as  thou  and  he  yoked  together, 
at  cut-and-thrust,  that  if  permitted,  I 
"will  rejoice  in  bearing  the  message  of 
M.  Lemercier  to  Sir  William,  whose 
Castle  of  Balcomie  is  close  by  here." 

**  Having  no  friend  with  me,  I  ac- 
cept your  otier  with  a  thousand  thanks," 
said  Lemercier. 

*•  Sir  William  did,  indeed,  slay  an 
officer,  as  you  have  said,  in  that  charge 
at  Blenheim,  where  the  regiment  of  the 
Marquis  de  Livry  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  Orkney's  Scots'  Greys;  but  to  be 
so  good  and  amiable,  and  to  love  you 
so  much  withal,  Mademoiselle  Athalie 
must  be  a  brisk  tlame  to  urge  her  fa- 
vouretl  Chevalier  on  a  venture  so  des- 
perate ;  for,  maik  me.  Monsieur  Le- 
nu'rcier,"  said  the  Major,  impivssively, 
**  none  can  know  better  than  I,  the 
skill — the  long  and  carefully  studied 
skill — of  Sir  William  of  Hopetoun,  and 
IKTinit  me  to  warn  you " 

**  It  matters  not — 1  must  fight  him  ; 
love,  honour,  and  rivalry,  too,  ii*  you 
"will  have  it  so,  all  spur  me  on,  and  no 
time  must  be  lost." 

"  Enough  ;  1  should  have  been  in 
my  stirrups  an  hour  ago ;  and  dark 
thoufih  the  night  be,  1  will  ride  to 
Balcomie  with  your  message." 

"  A  million  of  thanks — you  will  choose 
time  and  place  for  me." 

"Say,  to-morrow,  at  sunrise;  be 
thou  at  the  Standing-stone  of  Sau- 
chope ;  'tis  a  tall,  rough  block,  in  the 
fields  near  the  Castle  of  Balcomie,  and 
doubt  not  but  Sir  William  will  meet 
thee  there." 

"Thanks,  thanks,"  again  said  the 
Frenchman,  pressing  the  hand  of  the 
Major,  who,  apparently  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  -witnessing  such  an 
encounter  between  the  two  most  re- 
nowned swordsmen  in  Europe,  drank 
off  his  stoup  of  wine,  mulHed  himself 
in  his  rocquelaure,  and  with  his  little 
cocked  hat  stuck  jauntily  on  one  side 
of  the  Kamillie  wig,  Ictl  the  apartment^ 


and  demanded  his  horse  and  the  rec- 
koning. 

'*  Then  your  honour  vnSL  be  fiile 
hardy,  and  tempt  Providence^"  said 
the  landlord. 

"Nay,  gudeman,  but  yoa  cannot 
tempt  me  to  stay  just  now.  I  ride 
only  through  the  town  to  Balcomie, 
and  will  return  anon.  The  Hopetoun 
family  are  there,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  savin  o^  my  Lady  at  the 
preachings,  we  see  little  o*  them ;  for 
Sir  William  has  bidden  at  Edinburgh, 
or  elsewhere,  since  his  English  gold 
coft  the  auld  tower  from  the  Balcouiies 
of  that  ilk,  the  year  before  the  weary 
Union,  devil  mend  it  1" 

"Amen,  say  I ;  and  what  callest  thoa 
English  gold  ?" 

"  The  doolfu*  compensation,  o'  whilk 
men  say  he  had  his  share." 

"  Man,  thou  liest,  and  they  who  say 
so  lie !  for  to  the  last  moment  his  voice 
was  raised  against  that  traitorous  mea- 
suixi  of  (.jueensbury  and  Stair,  and 
now  every  energy  of  his  soul  is  bent 
to  its  undoing!"  replied  the  Major 
fiercely^  as  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  rode  rapidly  down  the  dark,  and 
then  grassy,  sli'eet,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  clank  of  his  horse's  hoofs  died 
away,  as  he  diverged  upon  the  open 
ground  that  lay  northward  of  the  town, 
and  by  which  he  had  to  approach  the 
tower  of  Balcomie. 

The  Fienchman  remained  long  ba- 
ried  in  thought,  and  as  he  sipped  his 
wine,  gazed  dreximily  on  the  changing 
cmbei^s  that  glowed  on  the  hearth,  and 
cast  a  warm  light  on  the  blue  delfi 
lining  of  the  fireplace.  The  reminis- 
cences of  the  war  in  Flanders  had 
called  up  many  a  sad  and  many  a  bit- 
ter recollection. 

"  I  would  rather,"  thought  he,  "that 
the  man  I  am  to  encounter  to-morrow 
was  not  a  Scot,  for  the  kindness  of  to- 
night, and  of  that  terrible  night  in  the 
snow-clad  plain  of  Arras,  inspire  mo 
with  a  warm  love  for  all  the  people  of. 
this  land.  But  my  promise  must  be 
redeemed,  my  adventure  achieved,  or 
thou,  my  dear,  my  rash  Athalie,  art 
lost  to  mo  I"  and  he  paused  to  gaze 
with  earnestness  upon  a  jewel  that 
glittered  on  his  hand.  It  was  a  hab 
ring,  bound  with  gold,  and  a  little 
shield  bearing  initials,  clasped  the 
sniidl  brown  tress  that  was  so  inge- 
niously woven  i*ound  it. 

As  ho  gazed  on  the  trinket,  his 
full  dark  eyes  brightened  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  as  the  mild  memories  of  love  and 
fondness  rose  in  his  heart,  and  a  bright 
smile  played  upon  his  haughty  lip  and 
lofty  brow.  Other  thoughts  arose,  and 
the  eyebrows  that  almost  met  over  the 
straight  Grecian  nose  of  Lemercier, 
were  knit  as  he  recalled  the  ominous 
words  of  his  recent  acquaintance — 

**  Mademoiselle  Athalie  must  be  a 
brisk  dame  to  urge  her  favoured  Che- 
vaher  on  a  venture  so  desperate. " 

One  bitter  pang  shot  through  his 
heart,  but  he  thrust  the  thought  aside, 
and  pressed  the  rinir  to  his  lips, 

*•  Oh,  Athalie,*'  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  were  worse  than  a  villain  to 
suspect  thee." 

At  that  moment  midnight  tolled 
from  the  dull  old  bell  of  Crail,  and 
the  strangeness  of  the  sound  brought 
keenly  home  to  the  lonely  heart  of 
Lemercier,  that  he  was  in  a  foreign 
land. 

The  hour  passed,  but  the  Major  did 
not  return. 

Morning  came. 

With  grey  dawn  Lemercier  was 
awake,  and  a  few  minutes  found  him 
dressed  and  ready,  lie  attired  himself 
with  particular  care,  putting  on  a  coat 
and  vest,  the  embroidery  of  which 
presented  as  few  conspicuous  marks  as 
possible  to  an  antagonist's  eye.  He 
clasped  his  coat  from  the  cravat  to  the 
waist,  and  compressed  his  embroidered 
belt.  He  adjusted  his  white  silk  roll- 
up  stockings  with  great  exactness  ; 
tied  up  the  flowing  curls  of  his  wig 
with  a  white  ribbon,  placed  a  scarlet 
feather  in  his  hat,  and  then  took  his 
sword.  The  edge  and  point  of  the 
blade,  the  shell  and  pommel,  grasp  and 
guard  of  the  hilt  were  all  examined 
with  scrupulous  care  for  the  last  time  ; 
he  drew  on  his  gloves  with  care,  and 
giving  to  the  landlord  the  reckoning, 
which  he  might  never  return  to  pay, 
Lemercier  called  for  his  horse  and  rode 
through  the  main  street  of  Crail. 

Following  the  directions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  host,  he  hastily  (juitted 
the  deserted  and  grass-grown  street  of 
the  burgh  (the  very  aspect  of  which  he 
feared  would  chill  him),  and  proceeded 
towards  the  ancient  obelisk  still  known 
as  the  Standing-stone  of  Sauchope, 
which  had  been  named  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous  by  that  messenger  who  had 
not  returned,  and  against  whom  M. 
Lemercier  felt  his  anger  a  little  ex- 
cited. 

It  was  a  cool  March  morning ;  the 


sky  was  clear  and  blue,  and  the  few 
silver  clouds  that  floated  through  it 
became  edged  with  gold  as  the  sun 
rose  from  his  bed  in  the  eastern  sea — 
that  burnished  sea  from  which  the  cool 
fresh  breeze  swept  over  the  level  coast. 
The  fields  were  assuminfj  a  vernal 
greenness,  the  buds  were  swelling  on 
hedge  and  tree,  and  the  vegetation  of 
the  summer  that  was  to  come — the 
summer  that  Lemercier  might  never 
see — was  springing  from  amid  the 
brown  remains  of  the  autumn  that  had 
gone,  an  autumn  that  he  had  passed 
with  Athalie  amid  the  gaieties  and 
gardens  of  Paris  and  Versailles. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  he  saw  the 
strong  square  tower  of  Balcomie,  the 
residence  of  his  antagonist.  One  side 
was  involved  in  shadow,  the  other 
shone  redly  in  the  rising  sun;  and  the 
morning  smoke  from  its  broad  chim- 
neys curled  in  dusky  colunms  into  the 
blue  sky.  The  caw  of  the  rooks  that 
followed  the  plough,  whose  shining 
share  turned  up  the  aromatic  soil,  the 
merry  whistle  of  the  bonneted  plough- 
boys,  the  voices  of  the  blackbird  and 
the  mavis,  made  him  sad,  and  pleased 
was  Lemercier  to  leave  behind  him  all 
such  sounds  of  life,  and  reach  the  wild 
and  solitary  place  where  the  obelisk 
stood — a  grim  and  time-worn  relic  of 
the  Druid  ages  or  the  Danish  wars. 
A  rough  misshapen  remnant  of  anti- 
quity it  still  remains  to  mark  the  scene 
of  this  hostile  meeting,  which  yet  forms 
one  of  the  most  famous  traditions  of 
the  East  Neuk. 

As  Lemercier  rode  up  he  perceived 
a  gentleman  standing  near  the  stone. 
His  back  was  towards  him,  and  he  was 
apparently  intent  on  caressing  his 
charger,  whose  reins  he  had  thrown 
iieirlii^entlv  over  his  arm. 

Lemercier  thought  he  recognised 
the  hut,  edged  with  white  feathers,  the 
full-bottomed  wig,  and  the  peculiar 
lacing  of  the  white  velvet  coat,  and  on 
the  stranger  turning  he  immediately 
knew  his  friend  of  the  preceding  night. 

"  Bon  jour,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Le- 
mercier. 

**  A  good  morning,"  replied  the  other, 
and  they  politely  raised  their  little 
cocked  hats. 

"  I  had  some  misgivings  when  Mon- 
sieur did  not  return  to  me,"  said  the 
Frenchman.  *'  Sir  William  has  ac- 
cepted my  challenge?" 

*^  Yes,  Monsieur,  and  is  now  before 
you,"  replied  the  other,  springing  on 
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horseback.  "  lam  Sir  WiUifim  Hopn, 
of  Ilopetoun,  and  am  here  at  your 
service." 

"  You  I"  exclaimed  the  Frenchman, 
in  tones  of  blended  astonishment  and 

fief;  **  ah !  unsay  what  you  liave  said, 
cannot  point  my  sword  against  the 
breast  of  my  best  benefactor— against 
him  to  whom  I  owe  both  honour  and 
life.  Can  I  forget  that  night  on  the 
plains  of  Arras  ?  Ah,  my  God  1  what 
a  mistake ;  what  a  misfortune.  Ah  1 
Athalie,  to  what  have  you  so  unthink- 
ingly  urged  me  V" 

"  Think  of  her  only,  and  forget  all 
of  me  save  that  I  am  your  antagonist, 
your  enemy,  as  I  stand  between  thee 
and  her.  Come  on,  M.  Lemercier,  do 
not  forget  your  promise  to  Mademoi- 
selle ;  we  will  sheath  our  swords  on  the 
first  blood  drawn." 

"  So  be  it  then,  if  the  first  is  thine,** 
and  unsheathing  their  long  and  keen- 
edged  rapiers  they  put  spurs  to  their 
horses,  and  closing  up  hand  to  hand, 
engaged  with  admiraole  skill  and  ad- 
dress. 

The  skill  of  one  swordsman  seemed 
equalled  only  by  that  of  the  other. 

Lemercier  was  the  first  fencer  at  the 
Court  of  France,  where  fencing  was  an 
accomplishment  known  to  all,  and  tliere 
was  no  man  in  Britain  equal  to  Sir 
William  Hope,  whose  Complete  Fencing 
Master  was  lon^  famous  among  the 
lovers  of  the  noble  science  of  defence. 

They  rode  round  each  other  in  cir- 
cles. Warily  and  sternly  they  began 
to  watch  each  other's  eyes,  till  they 
flashed  in  unison  with  their  blades; 
their  hearts  beat  quicker  as  their 
passions  l>ecame  excited  and  their  ri- 
valry roused ;  and  their  nerves  became 
strung  as  the  hope  of  conquest  was 
whetted.  The  wish  of  merely  being 
wounded  ended  in  a  desire  to  wound  ; 
and  the  desire  to  wound  in  a  clamorous 
anxiety  to  vanquish  and  destroy.  Save 
the  incessant  clash  of  the  notched 
rapiers,  as  each  deadly  thrust  was 
adroitly  parried  and  furiously  repeat- 
ed, the  straining  of  stirrup-leathers,  as 
each  fencer  swayed  to  and  fro  in  his 
saddle,  their  suppressed  breathing,  and 
the  champing  of  iron  bits,  I/emercier 
and  his  foe  saw  nothing  but  the  gleam 
and  heanl  nothing  but  the  clash  of  each 
other's  glittering  swords. 

The  sun  came  up  in  his  glory  from 
the  shining  ocean;  the  mavis  soared 


above  them  in  the  blue  ^y ;  the  earlj 
liowers  of  sprmg  were  unfolding  theur 
dewy  cups  to  the  growing  warmth,  but 
still  man  fought  with  man,  and  the 
hatred  in  their  hearts  waxed  fierce  and 
strong. 

In  many  places  their  richly  laced 
coats  were  cut  and  torn.  One  lost  his 
hat  and  had  received  a  severe  scar  on 
the  forehead,  and  the  other  had  one 
on  his  briiUe  hand.  They  often  paused 
breathlessly,  and  in  weariness  lowered 
the  points  of  their  weapons  to  glare 
u]}on  each  other  with  a  ferocity  that 
could  have  no  end  but  deatb-^until  at 
the  sixth  encounter,  when  Lemercier 
became  exhausted,  and  fuling  to  parry 
with  sufficient  force  a  fierce  and  furious 
thrust,  was  run  through  the  breast  so 
near  the  heart,  that  he  fell  from  his 
horse  gasping  and  weltering  in  blood. 

Sir  uilliam  Hope  Hang  away  his 
rapier  and  sprang  to  his  assistance, 
but  the  unfortunate  Frenchman  could 
only  draw  from  his  finger  the  ring  of 
Athalie,  and  with  her  name  on  his 
lips  expired — being  actually  choked  in 
his  own  blood. 

Such  was  the  account  of  this  combat 
given  by  the  horrified  Master  Spiggot, 
who  suspecting  *'  that  there  was  some- 
th'mg  wTong,"  had  followed  his  guest 
to  the  scene  of  the  encounter,  the  me- 
mory of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
noble  house  of  Ilopetoun,  and  the  le- 
gends of  the  burghers  of  CraiL 

So  died  Ixiinercier. 

Of  what  Sir  William  said  or  thought 
on  the  occasion,  we  have  no  record. 
In  the  ^ood  old  times  he  would  have 
eased  his  conscience  by  the  endowment 
of  an  altar,  or  foundation  of  a  yearly 
mass ;  but  in  the  year  1708  sudi  things 
had  long  been  a  dead  letter  in  the  East 
Neuk ;  and  so  in  lieu  thereof  he  in- 
terred him  honourably  in  the  aisle  of 
the  ancient  kirk,  where  a  marble  tablet 
long  marked  the  place  of  his  repose. 

Sir  William  did  more ;  he  carefully 
transmitted  the  ring  of  Lemercier  to 
the  bereaved  Athalie,  but  before  its  ar- 
rival in  Paris,  she  had  dried  her  tears 
for  the  poor  Chevalier,  and  wedded  one 
of  his  numerous  rivals.  Thus,  she 
forgot  him  sooner  than  his  conqueror, 
who  reached  a  good  old  age,  and  died 
at  his  Castle  of  Balcoinie,  with  his  last 
breath  regretting  the  combat  <xf  the 
morning  at  the  Standing-stone  of  Sau« 
chope. 
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A   GOOD   SPEC— .A   DRAMATIC    SKETCH. 
BY  D.  B.  FKLTUS. 

London,  Scene — An  Old  House  in  the  City,     Characters — ^Mrs.  Morlet  ;  her 
Daughter  Emma  ;    her  Niece,  Miss  Fahflame  ;    Mr.  Morton. 

Miss  F. — Well,  I  ne'er  thought  that  this  old  house  had  been 
So  full  of  speculations.     Claraville  1 
That  name  goes  coupled  with  most  weighty  marks 
Of  my  good  aunt's  approval.     He  is  rich. 
And  for  his  other  qualities — ^high  birth, 
And  great  consideration  in  the  world — 
They  arc  as  currently  received  and  known 
As  my  ten  thousand  charms  have  been  in  Bath ; 
Courted  as  much,  too.     'Twere  not  well  to  lose 
Such  high  advancement  as  I  see  must  spring 
From  this  alliance,  if  my  cousin  Emma  ^ 

Can  be  schooled  into  (others  all  laughed  out) 
Prudential  motives.     To  amuse  one's  self 
With  here-and-there  acquaintainceship  which  chance 
May  send  to  fill  up  those  blank  leaves  of  time. 
When  nothing  serious,  nothing  of  more  note 
Than  raree-shows  of  sigh-blown  sentiment, 
Keep  life  in  motion — this  for  my  short  stay 
May  give  me  occupation. 

JEnter  Mrs.  Morley. 

Mrs.  M. —  Well  said,  niece. 

La  I  this  comes  from  the  world.     You've  spent  your  days 
To  better  purpose  than  to  throw  yourself. 
Like  beggar's  offal,  into  the  embrace 
Of  the  first  chance -begotten  cast-away. 
That  rubs  by  you  i'  the  crossing. 

Miss  F —  Bless  me,  aunt  I 

Can  Emma  so  have  lost  that  self-respect 
She  owes  herself  at  least,  though  she  forget 
Her  mother's  admonitions,  as  to  give 
The  weakest  shade  of  the  least  likelihood 
To  anything  so  shocking. 

Mrs.  M. —  Then  it  seems 

She  could  not  bring  herself  to  make  confession 
Of  that  which,  even  if  but  hinted  at. 
Would  set  you  in  hysterics. 

Miss  F —  Oh,  my  feelings ! 

Mrs.  M. — Your  feelings  1     Lud,  my  child,  if  you  knew  all, 
You'd  say  my  feelings,  and  my  poor  weak  nerves, 
Were  gone  for  ever. 

Miss  F. — {Aside.)    That  indeed  I  should. 
However,  aunt,  perhaps  I  can  endure 
To  hear  what  name  the  odious  creature  has  : 
Pray  let  me  know  it. 

Mrs.  M 'Twere  too  much  for  me 

To  tell  you  his  true  name  ;   but  as  it  goes. 
My  brother,  the  old  dotard,  took  him  up. 
And  called  him  Evan  Galliard. 

Miss  F Evan  Galliard  I 

Yes,  yes,  last  year  at  Cheltenham,  I  remember, 
A  charming  letter  came  from  Julia  Pride, 
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Which  gave  some  hints  of  this,  set  down  by  me 
As  newspaper  predictions,  kept  ailout 
In  morning  visits. 

Mrs,  M. —  We  must  join  our  wits. 

And  ply  her  well  w^ith  lectures.     Yes,  her  ears 
Must  get  enough  to  shame  her. 

]\Iiss  F. —  My  dear  aunt. 

You  must  not  be  too  violent ;  good  breeding 
Cuts  without  scratching. 

Mrs.  M. —  I  can  suit  alltimesy 

And  manners  too,  as  the  occasion  wants 
A  suitable  demeanour. 

Miss  F. —  Have  you  heard 

Of  any  gentlemanly,  humble  friend, 
Whom  we  might  bend  to  suit  our  purposes? 

Mrs.  M. — Well  thought  on,  niece ;  I've  heard  there  is  one  Morton, 
A  strange,  half-witted,  moody,  nincompoop. 
Who,  on  the  score  of  poor  relationship, 
Is  quite  a  standing  guest  with  Claraville. 

Miss  F. — Many  are  such  ;  as  ignorant  of  life 
As  if  their  wits  ran  blindfold  through  the  world. 

Mrs.  M. — Ay,  ay,  but,  niece,  may  not  this  moon-calf  serve. 
Like  lightships  on  a  strand,  to  keep  us  clear. 
And  give  us  knowledge  of  all  dangers  hid 
Between  us  and  our  hopes. 

Miss  F. —  O  good  conceit  I 

La  I  if  I  tickle  not  this  gentleman. 
And  send  him  soaring,  nke  a  paper  kite. 
Into  an  element  he  ne*cr  before 
Had  dared  to  venture  in ;  while  with  me  abides 
The  charm  to  let  him  gently  down  again, 
Or  keep  him  there  for  pastime.    Ha !  ha  1  ha ! 
Dear  aunt,  this  is  a  rare  conceit  of  thine ; 
Come  let's  about  it. 

Mrs.  M. —  My  head's  full  of  plans. 

All  tending  to  one  object — one  design 
In  which  my  hopes  are  centered  :  I  would  hear 
From  some  one  who  is  near  to  Claraville, 
Even  more  than  common  fame  may  say  of  him : 
Meantime  on  Emma  I'll  bestow  my  time. 
And  fashion  her  to  meet  the  meeting  tide 
Of  happiness  before  her  with  a  heart 
Hi^h  as  her  fortune.  l£xtt  Mrs.  Morlet. 

Miss  F. — Oh  dear,  those  laughing  fits  will  break  my  heart. 
Heaven  bless  me,  what  a  vulgar  harridan  1 
How  her  tongue  fastens  on  the  very  words. 
That  smell  like  garlic  of  low  company  I 
Preserve  me,  all  ye  Graces,  from  the  touch 
Of  pestilential  cockneys  1  dwell  with  me 
The  phrase  exclusive,  because  not  express'd 
With  this  or  that  peculiar  dialect. 
O  dear,  delightful  Bath !  dear  dowagers. 
Whose  hopes  hang  on  the  issue  of  a  card. 
Dear  crowded  rooms,  where  Fashion's  votaries  meet 
With  radiant  glances  and  perpetual  smiles ; 
Those  morning  visits,  and  the  sweet  routine 
Of  rides,  drives,  shoppings,  novels,  notes,  and  news. 
My  heart  is  with  you  still :  a  poor  exchange 
This  moping  cousin,  and  this  vulgar  aunt. 
Yet  no ;  even  here  these  fog-enshrouded  glooms 
Must  yield  to  my  attractions.     Come,  ye  arts. 
Which  custom  hath  so  realised  in  me. 
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That  what  I  am  is  borrowed  more  than  mine ; 

Come,  ye  seductive  train  of  ogles,  sighs. 

And  all  of  which  the  vanity  of  men 

Makes  guesswork  of  success,  attend  on  me ! 

For  never  yet  did  such  a  motley  train 

Kneel  courting  fascination  from  your  spells 

As  this  occasion  offers.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Morley  arid  Morton. 

Morton. — Yes,  Madam,  *tis  a  broad  inheritance, 
And  a  fine  relic  of  the  feudal  times 
Is  the  old  castle  :  somewhat  modernised. 
But  not  divested  of  that  interest 
We  always  feel  On  seeing  anything 
That  bears  the  stamp  of  ancient  grandeur  on't. 

Mrs.  M. — La,  Sir,  this  is  the  very  thing  I  like. 
And  doubtless  there  is  much  fine  tapestry. 
And  pictures  of  great  value. 

Morton In  the  great  hall  there  is  a  Gothic  window. 

Whose  shafts  are  fretted  with  quaint  heraldry. 

And  rare  devices :  in  the  oriel  next  "^ 

There  is  a  picture  done  by  Angelo 

Of  his  great  ancestor  who  fell  at  Agincourt, 

Sir  Clarence  Claraville. 

Mrs.  M How  comes  it.  Sir, 

He  is  not  styl'd  "My  Lord?" 

Morton His  granduncle  was  Lord  De  Claraville, 

Who,  dying  without  issue,  his  estate 
Went  to  his  nephew ;  but  the  title  fell 
Into  abeyance. 

Mrs.  M. —         Of  the  Lower  House, 
Is  he  a  member  ? 

Morton. — His  vote  still  props  the  ministerial  side. 
And  t'other  day,  at  levee,  he  kissed  hands 
On  being  appointed  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Mrs.  M. —  I've  heard,  too,  Sir,  he  is  the  pink  of  fashion  ; 
But  I  would  hope  he  is  not  given  to  play. 

Morton. — No,  Madam  ;  they  who  know  him  best  find  fault 
With  his  penurious  abstinence  from  gaming : 
For  myself,  I  sometimes  tickle  Fortune's  ribs. 
But  he  stands  too  secure  in  his  own  wealth 
To  look  to  chance  for  filling  his  exchequer. 

Mrs.  M. —  But  I  have  heard  he  seldom  goes  to  church. 
And  that  his  morals  need  the  anchorage 
Of  due  restriction. 

Morton. —  Men  of  rank,  at  times. 

Will  slide  into  a  casual  indiscretion. 
But  when  a  real  love  will  fill  his  heart, 
1*11  answer  fort  'twill  not  grow  less  by  keeping. 

Mrs.  M. —  You'll  wonder,  Mr.  Morton,  at  these  questions  ; 
But  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Claraville 
Hath  paid  most  marked  attentions  to  my  daughter ; 
And  more  than  that.  Sir,  hath  entreated  me 
With  oft-repeated  overtures  of  marriage  ; 
Wherefore,  good  Sir,  I  did  make  bold  from  you. 
As  being  a  common  friend  to  each  of  us. 
To  gain  such  knowledge  of  this  gentleman 
As  might  support  my  good  opinion  of  him. 
But,  Sir,  my  daughter  hath  a  rich  old  uncle. 
Childless,  and  without  any  nearer  heir 
Than  me,  his  sister.     He,  of  course,  must  hear  of. 
And  give  his  sanction  and  encouragement 
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To  this  alliance,  ere  we  can  approach 
To  closer  treaty.     For  due  deference 
Must  still  be  paid  to  rich  affinity. 
Lest,  on  some  jealous  pique,  a  wicked  clause 
Might  break  the  back  of  our  expectancy 
And  just  reversion.     Thus  it  rests.     My  care 
Shall  be,  to  bend  my  daughter's  thoughts  to  love 
And  sweet  disposal  towards  him. 

Morton. —  Pray  accept 

My  poor,  but  fervent  hopes,  that  all  may  speed 
Even  better  than  our  wills  would  order  it.  lExii, 

Emma,  reclining  on  a  Sofa,     Enter  Miss  Fanflame. 

Miss  F Poor  thing,  she  sleepeth,  if  that  can  be  sleep 

That  shows  such  sadness.     She  is  weeping  still, 

And  her  lips  move,  as  if  she  did  reveal 

Her  sorrow  to  some  saint  that  pitied  her. 

Oh  !  how  her  poor  heart  beats  1     I  hear  it  throb. 

As  if  it  wrestled  with  some  agony 

That  haunts  her  even  in  sleep.     Her  cheek  is  pale. 

But  fresh,  as  if  the  rose  that  late  was  there 

Had  droop'd,  but  died  not.     What  a  natural  grace 

Dwells  in  the  rich  profusion  of  her  hair. 

Floating  around  her  like  the  drapery 

Of  a  light  summer  cloud.     I^Iy  pretty  cousin 

E. — Alas !  I  wish  my  vital  spark  had  flown 
"With  that  sweet  dream,  which  hath  but  left  me  now 
To  woking  consciousness  of  what  I  am. 

Miss  F. — Canst  thou  remember  what  it  was  thou  dream*dit  ? 

E Methought  'twas  twilight,  and  I  stood  alone 

Upon  the  shore  of  a  far  distant  land. 

Listing  the  low-voiced  ripples  of  the  tide 

That,  with  a  gentle  measure  in  its  ilow. 

Crept  slyly  onwards.     *Twas  a  summer  eve. 

And  all  around  was  silent — a  deep  calm. 

Yet  eloquent  in  all  sweet  impulses, 

All  joys  of  souls  and  sense.     I  did  not  speak. 

For  words  were  idle  when  my  beating  heart 

Spoke  its  own  rapture,  and  all  feelings  blent 

Into  one  element,  one  form,  one  hue. 

One  harmony  of  love.     And  I  stood  thus. 

In  hopelessness  of  full  beatitude  ; 

For  there  was  nothing  further,  notliin^  more 

Which  Hope  could  image  to  my  happmess — 

No  thought  of  higher  buss  ;  and  tears  gushed  forth 

And  were  not  checked,  for  tliere  was  no  one  near 

More  life-like  than  the  living  breathing  world. 

More  dull  than  the  pervading  sympathy 

That  smiled  in  all  around  me. 

Miss  F. —  'Twas  a  dream 

Too  spirit-like  methinks  for  happiness ; 
If  I  did  sleep  for  ever,  my  stray  thoughts 
Would  never  cast  themselves  in  such  a  mould— 
'Tis  true  I  saw  you  weep. 

E While  thus  I  stood, 

Methought  a  voice  that  I  had  heard  before, 
But  softened  to  a  more  transporting  tone 
Than  ever  yet  was  bi'eathcd  by  human  lips. 
Fell  on  my  ear.     I  looked  to  whence  it  came. 
And  there  before  me  stoo<l  the  embodied  shape, 
The  living  form  of  one  till  then  unseen, 
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XJnfelt,  but  as  the  presence  of  a  joy 
Whose  source  I  knew  not. 

Miss  F. —  Oh,  you  saw  him,  then. 

E. — He  clasped  me  to  his  heart,  his  lips  met  mine. 
And,  after  a  long  silence  of  deep  joy — 
"  Believe  not  we  can  part" — 'twas  thus  he  spoke — 
**  Thou  wert  alone — ah,  no,  that  could  not  be, 
Since  thou  wert  happy,  thou  wert  full  of  joy — 
Joy  which  for  thee  is  only  where  I  am  ; 
But  as  thou  felt  it  now  and  knew  it  not, 
'Twas  ray  immortal  presence  felt  unseen." 

Miss  F. — 'Twas  a  sweet  dream,  indeed,  dear  coz.,  but  still 
Somewhat  too  hi^h  and  airy  for  my  taste. 

E. — Yet,  cousm,  blame  me  oot  if  I  can't  share 
A  temper  so  instinctively  allied 
To  worldly  maxims. 

Miss  F. —  Nay,  dear  Emma,  why 

This  trifling  ?     You  have  heard,  and  seen — nay,  more. 
The  world  nath  heard  and  seen  of  Claraville. 
X've  seen  whole  ball-rooms  throb  as  with  one  heart. 
When  he,  the  lord  of  manors,  no  lean  ghost 
Of  an  old,  outworn  race,  but  one  whose  waste 
Could  not  outrun  the  stream  of  wealth  that  flow'd 
Each  year  into  his  coffers — ay,  Tve  seen 
Whole  ball-rooms  quake  as  if  one  yawning  hope 
Were  gaping  to  devour  him.     And  this  man. 
So  rich,  so  noble,  without  even  one  speck 
Of  any  vice  that  might  not  suit  his  rank  ; 
This  man,  I  say  agam,  so  rich — in  short. 
So  exquisite,  so 

E. —  Prithee  stop, 

And  spare  the  farther  mention  of  a  name 
Whicn,  oft  repeated,  wakens  in  my  heart 
A  feeling  near  to  hatred. 

Miss  F. —  You  are  mad. 

Or  other  love  must  so  have  wrought  upon  you 
That  you  have  not  got  eyes,  or  ears,  or  sense 
To  measure  rightly  Claraville's  regards. 

E. — I  hear  my  mother's  step.     If  she  should  speak 
More  of  a  thing  so  much  against  my  peace 
As — as 

Miss  F. — Ay,  Emma,  I  know  all  the  rest. 
But,  fie,  to  feel  so  coldly  for  a  man 
So  worthy  of  your  love,  and,  what  is  more. 
So  rich  in  fortune's  gifts  as  Claraville. 
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The  agreeable  duty  wliidi  iiuw  awalls  us  of  conferring  suoli  a  tribute  of  national 
respect  as  is  in  our  j)ower  to  bestow,  uj>on  a  gentleman  whose  eminence  re- 
flects so  much  lusti-e  upon  this  country,  is  but  an  act  of  tardy  justice.     We  have 
had  it  lon^  in  contemi)lation  to  assign  a  prominent  place  in  our  gallery  to  one 
whose  woi-ks  have  lifted  him  into  a  far  prouder  position  than  any  we  could  find  for 
their  author.     The  eminence  he  has  attained  is  the  well-merited  result  of  aa 
impartial  coiuparison,  by  competent  judges,  of  his  productions  with  those  of  his 
most  gifted  contemf)oraries  in  art.     The  guerdon  of  public  applause  has  beun 
nobly  won  by  his  own  genius  and  his  own  unassisted  exertions.    Had  a  difTerent 
duty  devolved  upon  us — had  we  to  point  out  the  merits  of  an  artist  comparatively 
unknown  to  fame — we  might,  perhaps,  have  been  liable  to  the  imputation  of  an 
nndue  zeal  on  behalf  of  a  di^^tiniruished  countrvman  who  we  conceived  was  rot 
fully  aj)preciated,  or  of  endeavouring  to  elevate  to  an  undue  importance  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  works  which  it  had  passed  over  with  coldness  or  con- 
tempt.    Such,  however,  in  this  instance  can  never  be  the  case  ;    not  that  wo 
would  have  it  supposed  that  we  should,  even  for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  promote, 
as  far  as  lay  in  our  power,  the  just  pretensions  of  struggling  and  unfriendetl 
genius.     We  shoidd  have  been  e«pially  proud  and  happy  to  have  lent  our  assi>t- 
ance  to  our  countryman  bet'om  he  had  atUiined  his  present  distinction,  as  we  arc 
now  in  the  full  splendour  of  his  fame.     AVe  may,  perhaps,  err  in  saying  as 
proud,  for,  as  the  case  at  present  stands,  we  have  peculiar  gratification  in  tlio 
reflection,  that,  although  we  have  not  sent  him  forth  with  sails  filled  by  the 
breath  of  provincial  applause  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  rough  waves  of  metropo- 
litan competition,  the  world  has  sent  him  back  to  us  with  the  stamp  of  fame 
upon  him — fame  honounibly  ac([uire<l  by  his  own  talents.     Therefore  it  is  that, 
on  the  walls  of  this  our  common  home,  that  home  from  which  so  many  of  oar 
children  have  gone  forth  on  tlu'ir  respective  paths  of  life  to  win  renown  for 
themselves  and  for  us,  we  hang  u])  this  portrait  side  by  side  with  the  rest.     M"o 
look  at  it  with  pride,  an  honourable  pride,  for  it  is  the  picture  of  a  man  who,  by 
no  unworthy  acts,  h:is  rise,n  to  iMuincnce  ;  who,  destitute  alike  of  connexion  and 
of  patronage,  without  one  friend  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand  through  his  earlier 
struggles,  self-educated  and  self-relying,  led  on  by  the  light  of  his  own  genius, 
has  overcome  obstacles  sullieient  to  have  daunted  any  less  enthusiastic  spirit ; 
and  by  patient  industry  and  perseverance  raised  himself  to  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction in  an  art  in  which,  in  times  like  tlie  present,  of  idl  others,  success  is  most 
difficult  of  attainment. 

The  sj)irit  of  the  age,  we  arc  sony  to  "write  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  diifusion 
of  education,  is  far  from  a  noble  one.  The  attention  of  men  is  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  sordid  cares  of  lile,  and  in  making  themselves  richer  than  they  are, 
to  allow  them  to  care  much  for  sculpture,  unless  so  far  as  it  appeals  to  their 
personal  vanity,  or  ministei-s  to  tlu'ir  taste  for  ornament  or  show.  It  is  either 
neglected  altogether,  or  cultivated  only  as  an  object  of  connoisseurship  or  luxury. 
The  susceptibility  to  poetic  influence  becomes  less  felt,  and  the  noble  art  which, 
in  other  ages,  was  recognised  j»s  a  great  moral  power,  capable  of  acting  upon 
the  imagination,  languislies,  or  is  limited  in  its  application  to  objects  which  it 
requires  no  ordinary  exercise  of  the  artist's  skill  to  ennoble  or  to  beautify. 

Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Exhibitions  will  be  at  no  loss  in 
understanding  the  force  of  our  olisin'vations.  lie  will  see  the  shelves  crowded 
with  busts  of  men  whust'  only  (|iialilieation  to  have  their  features  preserved  for 
the  admiration  and  awe  of  after  ages,  consists  in  their  ability  to  pay  the  artist 
for  his  work.  So  long  a-?  he  is  employed  in  any  way  we  have,  perhaps,  no  right 
to  grumble;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  marble  is  not  the  proper  medium 
for  transmitting  fair,  round  bellies  and  double-chins  to  posterity.  That  subjects 
of  this  character  largely  preponderate,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  highest 
range  of  art,  no  observer  of  onlinary  slircwdness  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 
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If  sculpture  is  to  flourish  in  the  land,  like  painting  and  poetry,  there  should  be 
due  encouragement  given,  and  unlimited  sway  allowed  to  the  cultivation  of  its 
romantic  as  well  as  its  classical  tendencies.  It  may  be  that,  independently  of 
the  causes  at  which  we  have  hinted,  there  is  something  in  our  modem  insti- 
tutions inimical  to  its  true  spirit.  Poetry  in  every  other  shape  is  living  and 
breathing  around  us  ;  in  sculpture  alone  the  spirit  of  creation  languishes.    Many 

of  our  artists  are  content  with  mere  imitations  and  reproductions  of  old  ideas 

the  wearisome  repetitions  of  forms  from  which  the  ancient  spirit  has  long  since 
passed  away.  The  great  distinction  which  characterises  the  works  of  the  subject 
of  our  present  memoir  from  those  of  his  contemporaries,  is  the  striking  originality 
of  his  conceptions.  He  has  sedulously  avoided  this  beaten  path,  the  bent  of 
his  genius  being  eminently  imaginative.  He  has,  accordingly,  thought  for  him- 
self, working  out  hi*  own  conceptions  into  life  and  beauty.  It  requires  but  a 
casual  glance  at  his  works  to  recognise  the  presence  of  that  creative  charm 
which  constitutes  the  highest  beauty  of  informed  art. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  Belfast  is 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  his  birth-place.  In  that  thriving  and  now  opu- 
lent city,  whose  honest  inhabitants  have  claimed  for  it  the  title  of  "  the  Athens 
of  Ireland"  (a  title  to  which,  as  we  shall  show  presently,  an  opportunity  is  now 
afforded  them  of  establishing  their  claims),  the  future  sculptor  first  saw  the  light  on 
the  12th  of  August,  1799.  His  father  was  a  tradesman  of  the  place.  Heavy  losses 
in  business  involved  him  in  ruin.  He  died  early,  leaving  his  wife  and  only  child 
almost  entirely  unprovided  for.  At  a  school  in  the  town,  kept  by  a  gentleman 
who  united,  in  happy  combination,  the  trade  of  an  engraver  with  the  profession 
of  a  schoolmaster,  the  boy  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  and  to  this 
circumstance  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  early  appearance  of  those  symp- 
toms of  a  love  of  art  which  soon  began  to  develope  themselves.  When  his 
school  duties  were  over  for  the  day,  the  child  of  eight  years  of  age  was  wont  to 
amuse  himself  by  making  copies  from  a  collection  of  prints  in  the  possession  of 
the  preceptor — a  privilege  accorded  by  special  favour,  in  consequence  of  the 
accidental  discovery  of  a  drawing  on  the  back  of  the  pupil's  slate,  whereon  was 
pourtrayed  a  sportsman  in  full  costume,  accompanied  by  his  dogs — a  performance 
which  was  the  result  of  certain  stolen  visits,  paid  after  school-hours  were  over, 
to  a  shop-window  where  the  original  was  exposed  to  the  admiration  of  the 
passers- bvr- 

When  our  young  votary  of  art  was  about  twelve  years  of  agfi,  his  mother 
left  Ireland  and  settled  m  England,  where  she  had  some  friends,  who  seem  to 
have  evinced  a  wish  to  set  the  boy  afloat  in  some  mode  of  life  less  precarious 
than  that  to  which  his  own  inclinations  had  led  him.  He  pleaded  hard  to  be 
permitted  to  select  any  employment  which  would  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  cul- 
tivating his  favourite  propensity.  But  the  fiat  had  gone  forth.  Those  in  whose 
hands  was  the  disposal  of  his  fate  were  less  disposed  to  show  any  indulgence  to  his 
taste  than  the  old  pedagogues  of  former  years.  They  determined  upon  binding  him 
apprentice  to  a  coach  builder.  The  necessary  arrangements  were  soon  completed, 
the  indentures  were  made  out,  the  apprentice  entered  with  a  heavy  heart  upon 
his  new  employment,  and,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  the  circumstances  which 
soon  afterwards  took  place,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  genius  which  has  con- 
ceived forms  of  such  ideal  loveliness,  with  the  cunning  hand  whose  skill  has 
fashioned  them  into  shape  and  lent  imperishable  beauty  to  the  lifeless  marble, 
might  at  this  moment  have  been  occupied  in  devising  patent  axles,  or  stufiing 
easy  cushions  for  some  turtle- fed  alderman  of  the  city  of  London  1 

Fortunately  for  the  world,  fortunately  for  his  native  city,  whose  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  fame  her  eminent  son  has  reflected  upon  her  will,  we  trust,  be 
commensurate  with  her  Athenian  pretensions,  the  coach-builder  became  bankrupt, 
his  efliects  were  sold;  the  indentures,  not  without  some  difficulty  made  on  his 
part,  were  cancelled  ;  and  an  accident  bringing  the  released  apprentice  to  lodge 
at  the  house  of  a  Mons.  Chenu,  a  French  sculptor,  who  lived  in  Charles-street, 
Middlesex  Hospital,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  place, 
and  plunged  once  more  into  his  old  pursuits.  He  practised  eagerly,  and  drew 
diligently  from  the  plaster  casts  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  then  com- 
menced modelling  from  various  parts  of  the  human  figure,  and  at  length  attained 
what  he  conceived  was  a  sufficient  degree  of  skill  to  warrant  him  in  making  an 
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essay  upon  tlio  wbole  figure.  His  first  attempt  was  a  copy  of  the  Yenusby  Do- 
natelli.  When  it  was  finished  he  .«hcwe(l  it  to  Clienu,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
the  perforniance  that  he  at  once  oflered  to  become  the  purchaser,  and  paid  the 
artist  eight  guineas  lor  his  work. 

Inspired  by  this  early  and  perhaps  unexpected  success^  the  young  artist  did  not 
relax  m  his  exertions,  llecontinueil  his  task  ol'self- instruct  ion  by  carefully  €K>pying 
and  modelling  whatever  came  in  his  wav,  disposing  of  the  fruits  of  his  inuustr}' 
wherever  he  could  to  the  cu<«tom<)rs  w^om  chance  provided.  In  such  occupa- 
tion he  continued  to  pass  his  time  until  the  death  of  his  mother,  when  he  changed 
his  abode  to  Seymour-street,  Kuston-square.  While  resident  there  he  happened 
to  make  the  ac(iuaint;ince  of  tx*^"©  yuuni;  Scotchnu^n,  who  having:  accidentally  seen 
an  adveilisement  in  the  news]):ipers  invitiii;j;  artists  to  send  m  motlcls  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  ^lajor  Cartwright,  very  good-naturedly  called 
to  endeavour  to  persuade  2klr.  Macdowell  to  trv  his  foitune.  After  some  little 
hesitiition  he  set  to  work,  modelled  a  figure  which  was  forwarded  to  the  place 
where  the  committee  were  occupied  in  their  delibenitions.  He  was,  however, 
unfortuuately  too  late  ;  a  statue  had  been  already  selected  ;  but  the  fidelity  of 
the  likeness,  anil  the  beauty  of  the  execution,  apparent  in  the  new  arrival,  so  won 
upon  the  committee,  that  Air.  jMacdowell's  design  was  ultimately  decided  upon. 
The  funds  at  command,  however,  proved  insntlieient ;  an  inferior  artist  was 
culled  in  to  complete  the  work  ;  and  thus  a  conception  of  great  merit  and  beauty 
has  only  partially  been  realized. 

The  first  group  which  j\Ir.  Macdowell  attempted  was  taken  from  Moore*s 
•*  Loves  of  the  Angels."  Of  this  work  we  are  unfortunately  not  in  a  condition 
to  speak ;  but  it  is  pi\)bable  that  it  is  distinguished  by  the  ^ame  elegance,  har* 
mony  of  design,  and  originality  of  eoncej>tion  which  have  won  fur  him  such 
universal  admiration  in  those  productions  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

W^e  believe  the  first  commission  which  he  received  to  execute  in  marble  was 
given  him  by  Mr.  Cooper,  formerly  M. P.  for  Sligo.  It  was  the  group  ofCe- 
jdialus  and  Proeris,  taken  from  Ovid.  Up  to  this  period,  although  his  talent 
was  abundantly  recognised  in  the  metropolitan  circles  of  art,  our  artist  was 
comparatively  unknown  to  the  workl  at  large.  The  work  which  brought  him 
prominently  before  the  public  was  his  statue  of  the  **  Girl  Heading,"  which 
appeared  at  the  first  exhibit  ion  of  the  new  Aca<lemy  in  Trafalgar-square.  It  at 
once  caught  the  eye  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  who  not  only  took  infinite  pains  in 
selecting  a  position  where  it  could  be  seen  to  advantage,  but  warmly  expatiated 
upon  its  great  merits  to  his  brethren.  The  eminent  artist  had  probably  not  for- 
gotten how  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  own  caiver  he  had  been  befriended  in  t 
similar  manner  himself.  *'  When  Chantrey  siMit  his  bust  of  Home  Tooke  to  the 
Exhibition,"  says  Allan  Cunnin;jiham,  *Mie  was  yom^  and  unfriended,  but  the 
great  merit  of  the  work  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  Nollekens.  He  lifted  it  from  the 
iloor,  set  it  before  him,  moved  his  head  to  and  fro,  and  having  satisfied  himself  of 
its  excellence,  turned  round  to  those  who  were  arranging  the  works  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  said,  '  There's  a  fine, — a  very  fine  work  :  let  the  man  who  made  it  hu 
known.  Remove  one  of  my  busts,  and  put  this  one  in  its  place,  for  well  it  de- 
serves it.'  Often  al'terwards,  when  desired  to  model  a  bust,  be  said  in  hia  most 
pcr>uasivc  way,  '  Go  to  Chantrey  ;  he*s  the  man  for  a  bust.  I  always  recom- 
mend him.*  '* 

'Jo  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  delicate  and  chastened  beauty  of  the  "Girl 
Heading,"  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  sec  it,  we  feel  is  quite 
be\ond  our  powers.  The  slight  and  graceful  jn'oport ions  of  the  fair,  student 
us  >h(>  bends  over  the  favourite  volume  upon  which  her  gaze  is  intently  fixed  ; 
the  beauty  of  the  drapery,  which  falls  in  wavuig  folds  over  the  form  whose  deli- 
cate pro])ortions  it  at  once  covers  and  reveals  ;  the  softly  rounded  arms  ;  the 
exquisite  symmetr}-  of  the  small,  well-tunied  head;  the  features  displaying  beauty 
and  expR'ssion  in  such  a  hap])y  combination, — all  fi)rm  as  perfect  a  realisation  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  poet's  most  extjuisite  dream  caught  and  transferred 
to  the  living  marble. 

When  we  reilcct  that  this  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  which  may  stand  the 
test  of  comparison  with  many  of  the  triunq>hs  of  ancient  or  of  modem  art,  is  the 
work  of  one  who  ha*i  been  entirely  self-cdueatcd  in  that  profession  in  which 
he  ha?  acf(uircd  >ui.h  eon.-ummuie  ;>kill;  thai  he  has  ruiscd  hnuseU  to  distinctioo 
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by  his  own  unassisted  exertions ;  indebted  to  no  powerful  patron  for  support,  nor 
to  the  exercise  of  an  inlluence  which  some  of  his  brethren  disdain  not  to  employ, 
more  powerful,  perhaps,  than  any  patron;  that  he  came  and  cast  himselfafriend- 
k'.^s  struggler  in  that  great  ocean  whose  waves  have  swallowed  up  so  many  a 
solitary  aspirant,  and  stemmed  his  way  nobly  through  its  stormy  roughness  ;  the 
admiration  we  cannot  but  feel  for  his  genius  is  enhanced  by  our  respect  for  the 
industry  and  energy  which  have  encountered  so  many  difficulties  to  triumph  over 
them  all. 

No  sooner  had  the  statue  of  the  "  Girl  Readin;j"  become  known,  than  Fame 
ilowcd  in  upon  the  artist.  He  was  elected  an  Associate,  and  afterwards  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  ;  and  her  Majesty,  at  a  subsequent  private  view  of 
the  Exhibition,  having  been  informed  that  he  was  in  the  room,  commanded  his 
presentation.  Fame,  however,  although  pleasant  in  the  contemplation  and  de- 
lightful in  the  possession,  is  not  enough.  She  too  often  conies  when  we  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  capacity  of  enjoying  her.  She  comes,  too,  sometimes, 
without  providing  her  votaries  with  that  substantial  crop  of  benefits  which  they 
are  entitled  to  reap ;  and  the  artist  who  has  added  fresh  lustre  to  the  reputatior^ 
of  his  country,  who  has  enriched  her  galleries  with  the  triumphsof  his  genius,  and 
left  works  of  imperishable  beauty,  the  delight  and  admiration  of  after  ages,  has 
too  often  been  carelessly  provided  for  by  his  own.  The  stately  towers  of  Blen- 
heim still  stand  an  enduring  attestation  of  the  melancholy  truth.  That  sad  story 
which  they  tell  of  the  artist's  broken  fortunes,  and  the  ungrateful  disregard  of 
the  country  which  he  endued  with  his  splendid  conceptions,  has  its  moral  for  all 
times. 

'J'lirough  the  friendly  offices  of  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennant,  Mr.  Macdowell  became 
known  to  the  late  ^Ir.  Beaumont,  iM.P.  for  Yorkshire,  a  munificent  patron  of  art, 
who  at  once  gave  him  commissions  for  two  large  groups  in  marble,  leaving  the  se- 
lection of  subjects  to  himself,  as  well  as  an  order  lor  a  marble  statue  of  the  "Girl 
Hrading."  He  at  the  same  time  informed  the  artist  that  he  would  be  happy  to  give 
him  amj)le  employment  for  the  space  of  three  years,  on  the  condition,  however,  that 
(luring  the  whole  of  that  perio<f  he  should  accept  no  commissions  from  others. 
The  siatue  of  the  "  Girl  Reading"  had,  however,  in  the  meantime  attracted  the 
notice  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  who  gave  him  a  commission  to  execute  it  in  marble. 
Upon  receiving  this  order  the  restriction  was  at  once  removed  in  the  most  hand- 
some manner  by  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  the  artist  permitted  to  enjoy  the  full,  free, 
and  uin-estricted  benefit  of  his  industry.  And,  ni  truth,  when  one  comes  to  con- 
sider the  whole  extent  of  the  labour  and  drudgery,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mental 
an.vieiy,  necessarily  attendant  on  the  comj)letion  of  a  single  piece  of  sculpture — 
still  more  of  a  group — does  this  relaxation  seem  unreasonable?  Little  does  the 
ordinary  spectator,  who  saunters  through  a  gallery  idling  away  a  few  leisure  mo- 
ments, know  of  how  slow  and  «lifUcult  a  growth  is  one  of  those  works  of  art,  over 
whicli  his  eye  so  listlessly  roves.  A  marble  statue  has  to  be  conceived,  sketched, 
modelled,  cast  in  j)laster,  rough-hewn,  carved,  and  finely  polished,  with  a  minute- 
ness of  care  and  attention  of  which  he  can  form  no  adequate  notion;  and  the 
I'reation  which  causes  to  some  but  a  passing  glance  of  approval,  is  the  result  of 
as  complicated  and  difficult  a  series  of  operations  us  can  well  be  conceived. 

Our  information  unfortunately  does  not  enable  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
list,  chronologically  arranged,  of  the  many  beautiful  productions  of  our 
artist's  chisel ;  we  can  only,  therefore,  advert  to  the  principal  ones  that  have 
eonfrihuted  to  establish  his  reputation,  and  which  we  have  ourselves  had  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  *'  GirlReading,"  its 
gil'ted  author,  through  the  kindness  of  his  new  friend,  Mr.  Beaumont,  was  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  making  a  journey  to  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
himself  in  knowledge  of  art.  lie  remained  in  Rome  for  about  eight  months,  and 
shortly  after  his  return  to  England  he  produced,  in  marble,  the  magnificent 
group  of  **  Love  Triumphant,"  which  was  partially  modelled  before  his  departure. 
Of  this  splendid  piece  of  sculpture  it  would  ill  become  us  to  speak  in  that 
commonplace  and  hackneyed  jargon,  the  cant  of  art,  which  those  employ  who 
profess  to  describe  what  we  can  only  feel. 

"  We  leave  to  learned  fingers  and  wise  hands 
The  artist  and  hiii  ape.  to  teach  and  teli 
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How  well  bis  connoiseursliip  understands 

The  graceful  beud,  and  the  voluptuous  swell — 

I^t  these  describe  the  indescribable. 

I  would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the  stream 

Wherein  that  image  must  for  ever  dwell — 

The  unruffled  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 

That  ever  left  the  sky  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam  !" 

In  this  exquisite  group  the  figures  arc  of  the  full  size  of  lifcy  and  are  caired 
out  of  a  single  block  of  solid  marble ;  and  although,  in  tender  and  delicate 
beauty,  and  poetry  of  expression,  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  that  work 
which  first  earned  the  artist  his  fame,  the  group  of  "Love Triumphant*' possesses 
more  than  sufficient  merit  to  establish  the  reputation  of  a  dozen  artists.  Were 
this  our  own  solitary  opinion,  wc  might,  perhaps,  be  accused  of  looking  with  too 
favourable  an  eye  upon  the  production,  because  it  was  by  thechiselofacountry- 
man.  It  is,  therefore,  perhnps,  fortunate  for  our  credit  that  the  metropolitan 
journals — the  opinion  of  whose  writers  appears  to  be  accepted  as  the  infallible 
test  of  public  approval — were  unanimous  in  their  enthusiastic  admiration,  and 
sounded  the  praises  of ''Love  Triumphant"  in  terms  of  which  the  artist  might 
well  be  honourably  proud. 

Of  the  numerous  productions  of  ]SIr.  Macdoweirs  chisel,  that  which  has,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  united  in  its  favour  the  suffrages  of  all  observers,  is 
his  colossal  group  of  "Yirginins  and  his  Daughter,'*  which  appeared  at  the  Great 
Exhibition.  It  is  not  our  chief  favourite.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
genius  of  our  artist  is  better  adapted  to  give  expression  to  sentiments  of  tender 
and  graceful  beauty  than  to  the  grand  or  terrible.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  gronp 
of '' Virginius"  has  earned  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  finest  judges  of  art. 
The  tribune  is  represented  in  the  act  of  supporting  his  dead  chdd  on  his  left 
hand ;  in  the  other  he  raises  the  dagger,  while  with  an  expression  of  concentrated 
indignation  and  anguish  which  is  indescribable,  he  utters  the  memorable  exe- 
cration— "Ad  tribunal  te  inquit  Appi,  tuunujue  caput  sanguine  hoc  consecror 
The  contrast  between  the  stalwart  masculine  form,  so  full  of  vigorous  power 
and  energy,  and  the  frail,  broken  flower  from  which  life  has  passed  away,  is  finely 
conceived,  and  worked  out  with  exquisite  skill.  The  beautiful  lines  of  Macanlay 
form  so  apt  a  commentar}'  upon  this  noble  theme,  that  we  trust  we  shall  be 
excused  if  we  recall  them  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers : — 

*'  And  then  his  eyes  grew  vor}'  dim,  his  throut  began  to  swell, 
And  in  a  hoarse,  changoil  voice  he  spake — *  Farewell,  sweet  child,  farewell ! 
Oh,  how  I  loved  my  darlinp; !     Though  stem  I  siometimes  bo. 
To  thee  thou  know'st  I  was  not  so — who  could  he  so  to  thee  ? 
And  how  my  darling  loved  uie  !  how  glad  she  was  to  hear 
My  footstep  on  tlie  threshold  when  1  came  back  last  year! 
And  how  she  dan  « d  wiih  ])lea8ure  to  see  my  civic  crown. 
And  took  my  sword  and  hung  it  up,  and  brought  me  forth  my  gown ! 
Now  all  thcsC  things  are  over — yes,  all  thy  pretty  ways, 
Thy  needlework,  tliy  prattle,  thy  snatches  oi"  old  lays. 
And  none  will  grieve  when  I  go  forth,  or  smile  when  I  return, 
Or  watch  beside  the  old  man*s  bed,  or  weep  u)K>n  his  urn ! 
The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Koman  walls — 
The  house  that  cnvietl  not  the  wealth  of  Capua*s  marble  halls — 
Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gloom, 
And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
The  time  is  come.     See  how  he  points  his  eager  hand  this  way ! 
See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite*s  upon  their  prqr ! 
'With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that  spumed,  betrayed,  bereft, 
Thy  father  hath  in  his  desi>air  one  fearful  refuge  left. 
lie  little  deem.-ii  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 
Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave. 
Yea,  and  from  naniehss  evil,  tliat  passetli  taunt  or  blow — 
Foul  outrage  whirh  thou  knowest  not^  which  thou  shalt  never  know. 
Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more  kiss  ( 

And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this  * 

With  tliat  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side, 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died.** 
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Passing  from  this  magnificent  group,  we  turn  to  the  gentle  figure,  in  which  is 
beautifully  expressed  the  sentiment  of  early  sorrow.  Tliis  statue  has  been  classed 
among  the  most  successful  of  the  sculptor's  productions.  Its  merits  have  been 
elaborately  discussed  by  critics  of  art,  and  its  praises  sung  by  poets.  We  leave 
to  those  who  assume  the  power  of  measuring  beauty  by  the  rule  and  compass, 
of  analysing  the  various  elements  in  which  it  consists,  and  of  endeavouring  to 
teach  a  tasteless  public  what  works  of  art  it  is  proper  they  should  admire,  and 
what  they  should  pass  over  in  silence  and  neglect,  to  ascertain  in  exact  propor- 
tion what  amount  of  originality  is  apparent  in  the  conception,  or  of  artistic  power 
is  displayed  in  the  execution  of  this  charming  statue.  All  we  can  say  upon 
either  subject  is,  that  we  have  seldom  seen  a  work  more  fresh  and  beautiful  in 
feeling,  or  one  which  gives  us  a  higher  idea  of  our  artist's  wonderful  power  in 
expressing  a  poetical  sentiment  in  marble,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of 
the  sympathies  and  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 

"  Early  Sorrow  "  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  girl  mourning  for  the  fate  of  a 
dead  bird,  which  she  is  clasping  in  one  hand  tenderly  to  her  bosom.  Her  eyes, 
in  which  we  can  almost  fancy  we  see  the  gathering  tears,  are  turned  with  an  ex- 

f)ression  of  wistful  sorrow  less  upon  the  lifeless  form  of  her  favourite  than  to  a 
ittle  bunch  of  fruit  which  lies  at  her  feet,  and  has,  apparently,  just  been  dropped 
from  her  other  hand. 

The  whole  subject  is  replete  with  suggestions  of  touching  beauty.  We  have 
placed  before  us,  by  the  wonderful  power  of  art,  a  series  of  associations,  and  each 
of  them  in  itself  a  picture.  There  stands  the  gentle  mourner,  to  whom  sorrow 
has  been  as  unknown  as  sin  ;  the  sunshine  of  her  innocent  life  is  crossed  now  by 
the  first  shadow  of  that  grief  which  sooner  or  later  teaches  us  the  perishable  na- 
ture of  all  human  love.  Her  favourite,  gone  far  away  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
tenderness  and  care,  is  pressed  to  the  heart  whose  innocent  affection  he  was  the 
first  to  win.  The  playful  caresses  which  have  coaxed  him  so  often  into  joy  and 
song  can  never  reach  him  more ;  pressed  to  the  soft  bosom  where  he  used  to 
nestle,  whose  genial  warmth  he  shall  never  feel  again,  lies,  with  drooping  head  and 
unruffled  plumage,  the  lifeless  bird ;  and  the  fruit,  gathered  for  his  delight, 
is  dropped  in  silent  grief  away,  for  its  use  is  over ! 

We  have  seen  several  attempts  to  express  the  sentiments  which  a  theme  so 
suggestive  could  scarely  have  failed  to  excite ;  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  lay- 
ing before  our  readers  some  stanzas  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  which, 
shortly  after  the  exhibition  of  this  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  columns  of  one  of  our  contemporaries  :  — 

TUK   EARLY  SORROW. 

"'Tis  her  first  sorrow  ;  but  to  her  as  deep 

As  the  great  griefs  matarer  hearts  that  wring 
When  some  strong  wrench  undeemed  of  bids  us  weep 
O'er  the  lost  hope  to  which  we  loved  to  cling. 

^'  The  bird  is  dead ! — the  nursling  of  her  hand — 

That  from  her  cup  the  honied  dew  would  sip  f 
That  on  her  finger  used  to  take  his  stand, 
And  peck  the  mimic  cherry  on  her  hp. 

"  The  willing  captive,  that  her  eye  could  chain, 

Her  voice  arrest,  howe*er  inclined  to  roam, 
The  house-bred  god  (worshipped  alas  in  vain), 

Whose  radiant  wings  flashed  sunshine  through  her  home, 

"  Pressed  to  her  bosom,  now  can  feel  no  more 
The  genial  warmth  of  old  he  used  to  love ; 
His  sportive  wiles  and  truant  flights  are  o'er — 
The  ark  of  comfort  welds  the  lifeless  dove! 

"  'Twas  but  a  bird  ;  but  when  life's  years  are  few, 
How  slight  a  thing  may  make  our  sun  of  bliss 
Cold  as  the  heart  that  needs  be  taught  anew 
Trifles  oft  from  the  joys  that  most  we  miss. 
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"Th.'  .-siirt,  liM"  w;i\  .  r  «''-iI(l!iv.,r>  I'nrlil..  l,ri^;;st 
Will  yi»'li|  ;;ii  iin;ir<s.s  to  t;ie  ui  liui-t  loucIi. 
Tlioy  nrr  who  make  \i^  little  j^rief  thi-ir  jc>t ; 
Slight  ilia  are  sorrows  tjtill,  if  fult  as  »ucli. 


"  *Ti3  lnT  first  sorrow,  and  she  feels  the  more. 

That  sorn)>\  's  name  she  soaree  hath  known  till  now  ; 


But  the  full  burst  of  keener  an^^uish  oVt, 
A  tsoller  shade  hath  settlvd  on  her  brow. 


"  The  bitter  tears  that  would  not  be  ri'pressod 

Arc  dritnl  like  dew  drops  on  the  sun-touehed  leaf ; 
The  deep,  wild  sobs  that  lately  slinxHl  her  breast 
At  length  have  yielded  to  a  tenderer  grief. 

"  She  weeps  no  nmn' ;  her  ver>*  sli^hs  are  stiUdl ; 

A  trancpiil  sadness}  bn>athes  fn>ni  her  !>w(>ct  face, 
As  tlxiu^^h  her  ninid.  with  sixtthinj;  memories  lillud| 
Had  nothing  left  of  bitrrow,  but  its  grace ! 

**  The  peulpt«)r  marked  the  ehnn^ie  with  earnest  eyes ; 

Ilr  kiU'W  the  phase  whi-nee  (ami*  nii^lit  l>eat  be  won; 
And  whi-n  her  j^rief  ar-sumevl  its  lovelleM  guise, 
lie  :>truck  her  eluiatened  beautv  intobtune. 

"There  let  it  //»•«■,  till  Li»ve  atid  ITniK'  ileejy, 
The  type  of  sorrow  imairuil  t"  sin  ; 
To  te>t  this  truth  to  manv  an  after  dav, 

'  Oiie  toueli  of  Nature  nuikes  the  whole  >\orld  kin  I'" 

Wo  are  not  infornu'd  at  what  ])rccisc  period  the  **Eve*'  of  Mr.  ^lacdowcll  made 
its  a])iH'aranLV.  It  is  a  cunr»'|itinii  ut'omsiinnnatc  irvan*  and  Uviuty ;  the  figure  ii  of 
the  tiiil  size  oflile,  and  rntinly  nude.  The  desrription  by  Milton  of  our  first  mothiTy 
as  she  is  aluuit  to  phirk  the  turliidtlenlVnit,  is  iinuiiiai*  to  every  reader.  If  thoy 
ivouldkntiw  how  iioMy  jmriir  iuiaires  o(  the  varrst  i»eaiity  eaii  be  exprL*s:N?d  hj 
j;<'iilptim\  tin'y  nin-t  see  this  ])r«iiln(tii»n,  whieli  is  in-tii\<t  with  life  and  lovt'lini»ss. 
Althouifh  it  had  no  si.ioucr  ap]ieared  than  it  at  iiiii-i>  attraeteil  the  umiualificd  ad- 
miration not  id' the  ]>ul>lie  oidy,  tint  of  the  first  iui!;i('s  uf  art,  strange  to  niv, 
tlie  seul])tor  has  m-vrr  yrt  rnrivni  a  roinnii.-.-ii.»M  to  t.-xcentu  it  in  marble.  We 
eannot  suppose  it  pM'-sildc  dial  a  production  ufsueli  ailmitted  merit  and  iin ri- 
valled beauty  will  Ui  suiri-nd  lor  any  k-nirlh  of  time  to  remain  in  itin  prcssent 
]M>ri<habIe  loriu.  W'v  hope  ii  will  speedily  be  tninsleriH-d  to  marble,  for  it  id  vrell 
AViirthy  to  take  its  phu-e  in  any  gallery  l>e&iile  the  most  exf^uisite  creations  of  uo- 
eient  or  of  nnxlerii  art. 

Tlu^  statue  id'the  ♦*(  lirl  PrayiiiL;,'  is  another  rhrftl\rHvrt\  whieli  attests  the  power 
of  the  seulplor's  iienius.  The  lipue  is  slij^hl.  atid  full  of  jirawful  bt>nuty; 
the  hands  are  ji»ineil  in  an  attitude  of  supplii-ation,  and  the  eyes  raiscti  with  an 
cx]n'ession  of  earnest  devotion,  ot  whieh  it  would  be  dillieult  in  lan«ruaire  to  con- 
vey any  ade(|uate  idea.  'J'iii'^  rharuiin<;  production^  with  another  of  kindred 
beauty,  the  nymph  prepariii;:  lor  the  bath,  were  both  inirehasH^d  by  the  lati'  Mr. 
lieauniont;  of  whose  kimlnos.  liberality,  ami  trienilship  the  sculptor,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  ediiur  of  the  Art  JonnuiU  speaks  in  terms  whieh  do  as  much 
honour  to  the  protei:e  a>  to  the  patron. 

These  rare  pruduetions,  of  whieh  we  have  spoken  in  terms  whieh  their  ao- 
knowleilj^ed  merit  fully  jus  titles,  are  n»»  ephemeral  jn<»d  net  ions,  ealeuhitcd  lo  win 
little  more  than  transient  :ip])lau.'>e.  They  e<intaln  the  elements  of  certain  iin- 
mortalitv  ;  tluv  are  tin-  w(.uk>  of  a  man  who-e  tieiiius  has  led  him  into  the  hi;:h- 
est  realms  ol'  inia::in.:!i\e  an,  iomI  whose  complete  ^ueee^s  is  the  best  and  the 
most  e(»nvineiiiL;  pruoi' ihiii  hi«  aspirations  have  not  soared  In'yond  ihcir  le^iti. 
male  range.  A\  e  iiiu>t,  I  he  re  I  ore.  plead  ;:nill\  to  teelintr  Mime  sur|»riso,  that 
one  who  has  aeipiired  >«>  enuiplete  a  n:a>teiy  (>v«r  art,  wln»s(>  ima;;ination  v*  !io 
deeply  imbued  with  I'orms  and  slmpe^  of  exipiisiie  beauty,  whosi^  iileals  of  femak* 
loveliness  have  rari'ly  U-eii  eipiallrd,  and  never  snrpassed.  should  have  so  lilili" 
emjiloyment  in  a  braneh  of  his  urti  in  whieh  his  antecedents  of  stud/ haTe  so 
cuinieutly  (jualilied  hiiu  to  excel. 
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We  alludb  to  bust  sculpture.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  t;he  complete  suc- 
cess of  which  proves  the  soundness  of  our  opinion,  the  chisel  of  this  eminent 
man  has  never  been  put  into  requisition  for  this  purpose ;  and  while  artists 
•whose  works  are  not  fit  to  rank  with  the  sweepings  of  his  studio,  are  driving  a 
prosperous  trade  in  this,  the  more  lucrative  branch  of  the  profession,  the 
chisel  of  Mr.  Macdowell  is  comparatively  unemployed.  We  inust  say  this  neglect 
reflects  but  little  credit  upon  the  taste  of  the  age.  The  mind,  consonant  with  beautL 
ful  ideals,  of  an  artist,  whose  manipulation  of  marble  is  so  perfect — whose  hand  has 
adorned  every  subject  he  has  touched,  and  has  touched  none  that  he  has  hob 
elevated — should  not  be  left  alone  with  the  memories  of  his  fame.  He  should 
nave  abundant  employment — employment  to  remunerate  tim  for  those  splendid 
"works  of  art,  the  labour  of  long  years,  with  which  he  has  enriched  hb  cduntiT'. 
The  dispensers  of  such  patronage,  the  leaders  of  rank  and  fashion  in  the  great 
metropolis,  should  know,  and  we  will  take  care  they  shall  know,  thai  therfe  is  id 
their  city  one  who  is  more  capable  of  transferring  to  marble  the  beauty  arid  the 

frace  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  than  any  sculptor  this  age  has  ever  produced, 
f  anv  one  should  doubt  our  assertion,  let  him  turn  to  the  statue  in  marble  of 
Psycne,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Art  Union  in  Pall  Mall.  It  has  been 
said  by  some  critic  of  art,  that  the  classical  and  mythological  sculptures  of  our 
modern  artists  bear  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  ancient  marbles  as  the 
tragedies  of  Racine  do  to  those  of  Sophocles.  The  statue  to  which  we  refer  will 
prove,  that  this  age  and  this  country  have  produced  a  sculptor,  who  has  rescued 
us  from  such  a  reproach.  We  have  never  seen  a  modern  conception  of  an  idea 
taken  from  the  old  heathen  mythology,  which  can  stand  the  test  of  a  more  rigid 
comparison  with  the  triumphs  of  ancient  art,  than  the  Psyche  of  Macdowell. 

Tne  subject  has  long  been  a  favourite  one  with  sculptors  ;  many  have  tried, 
and  few  succeeded.  The  story  is  almost  too  sad  and  touching  to  have  its  senti- 
ment properly  caught  in  marble.  How  well  our  artist  has  succeeded  in  embody- 
ing it,  a  casual  inspection  of  his  work  will  convince  the  most  sceptical.  He  has 
thrown  a  sort  of  magic  of  expression  around  the  whole  head  which  cannot  be 
described.  We  see  before  us,  fashioned  into  a  beauty  which  can  never  die, 
the  image  of  the  forsaken  girl,  as  she  mourns  for  the  lost  love  she  was  never 
to  find  again  but  in  heaven.  The  features  are  so  innocent  and  child- 
like, wearing,  with  the  softest  feminine  beauty,  an  air  of  resigned  tenderness  and 
melancholy,  more  perfect  in  expression  than  anything  we  have  ever  seen  in  mar- 
ble. In  our  opinion,  this  statue  is  beyond  all  question  the  finest  production  of 
our  artist's  genius.  It  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  for  the  Sum 
of  five  hundred  guineas. 

The  brief  account  of  these  beautiful  works,  which  we  have  thus  been  enabled 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  would  necessarily  be  imperfect  did  we  not  add  a  few 
words  concerning  their  author.  The  sketch  prefixed  to  this  notice  afibrds  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  sculptor's  features.  In  persoti  he  is  of  the  middle- 
size,  and  slight,  with  looks  silent  and  dignified ;  his  mariners  are  mild  and  unas- 
suming, with  a  winning  gentlenei?s  which  bespeaks  the  kindlifaess  of  his  hatilre. 
Our  acquaintance  with  him  is  a  very  slight  one ;  in  society  whete  "^e  hdVe  met 
him  he  appeared  rather  reserved.  But  it  is  in  his  own  studio,  surrounded  by  his 
favourite  works,  that  the  sculptor  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  llis  enthu- 
siasm in  ail  that  relates  to  art,  seems  unbounded.  Of  his  own  ivofks  he  speaks  \fritli 
a  modesty  and  diffidence  which  are  very  charniing.  AVe  shdll  hot  easily  foi-get  tnfe 
agreeable  half-hour  we  spent  in  his  attelier,  where  many  a  writer  of  rank  dnd  dis- 
tinction frequently  drops  in,  to  interrupt  his  labours.  **Otie  ddy,"  said  Mr.  MdC- 
dowell,  **  there  came  in  a  gentleman,  whose  features  I  thought  \^ere  famill^  i6 
me,  although  I  could  not  at  the  moment  recollect  where  I  hdd  seen  them.  Hfe 
remained  with  me  for  nearly  an  hour,  discussirig  various  works  of  ai*t,  tnth  ah 
ability  which  made  me  wonder  who  he  could  possibly  be.  When  he  wis  prbpilr- 
ing  to  take  his  leave,  afler  having  given  me  a  commission,  hti  ddid,  *  Perhaps  fOii 
do  not  know  I  am  Sir  Robert  Peel.'  " 

Sometime  afterwards  the  sculptor  received  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy : — 

••  Whltehmll,  December  5. 

•'  Sir, — I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you  that  you  will  be  selected  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  for  the  erection  of  the  public  monument, 
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votod  bv  Parliament,  to  commemoralo  the  services  of  Admiral  Lord  Ezmoatb.  I 
hopo  this  selection  will  call  public  attention  to  your  merit  as  a  sculptor,  and  be  of 
ndvantap^e  to  you. 

*'  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
"  Robert  Peel. 
"P.S — An  oflicial  communication  will  shortly  be  made  to  you  from  the  Board  of 
Treasury. 

••p.  Macrlowcll,  Eiq., 
'*  75,  Martjarct-atrvct,  Cavcmlith-pquare." 

The  statue  of  Lord  Exniouth,  which  now  stands  in  the  hall  of  Greenwich 
Hospital^  is  too  well  known  to  re(|uire  nnv  comment  from  us.  It  fullv  justified 
the  e.\])ect4itions  of  the  public,  as  well  us  tiis  discrimination  who  had  8cW*ted  the 
artist ;  and  the  episode  derives  much  inteix-'st  at  this  time  from  the  proof  it  affords 
that  the  departed  statesman  was  fully  entitled  to  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  of 
being  a  liberal  and  discernin<r  patron  of  art. 

We  must  now  take  our  reluctaiit  leave  of  a  subject  over  which  we  have 
lingered  with  un<[uulificd  delight,  and  to  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  do  but 
imperfect  justiee.  The  fame  which  our  eountri'man  has  won  so  well  we  hope  he 
may  live  lung  to  enjoy.  No  othiT  means  lie  within  our  riMich  than  those  which 
we  now  adr)pt,  of  showing  that  his  genius  is  recognised  and  fully  appreciated  by 
Ireland.  We  put  it  now  to  his  own  townsmei\,  to  the  opulent  denizens  of  that 
thriving  eilv  whence  be  went  forth  to  win  a  name  second  to  none  Amon«y  the 
artists  of  his  age,  whether  they  are  not  bound  to  show,  by  some  mark  of  their 
:i])[iroval  better  calculated  to  serve  him  than  em]>ty  jiraise,  that  they  arc  ulivc  to 
tin;  nuM-its  of  Mr.  Macdowell.  \i^  Belfast  arrogate  to  herself  the  name  of 
the  Athens  of  Ireland,  let  her  now  vindicate  her  claims  to  the  title;  she 
has  a  nnble  opportunity  of  doing  so.  With  the  ]>lace  of  his  birth  the  name  of 
the  sculptor  must  hencetorlh  be  linked  in  indissoluble  association.  Tlic  town 
can  add  no  tresh  distinction  to  a  fame  which  is  Kui*opean,  but  the  fume  of  the 
arti>t  reflects  back  bistre  on  the  town.  The  IxMutitul  creations  of  his  chisel  can 
never  peri>h.  The  inspiration  of  genius  has  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
time.  \\  hen  some  one  heivatler,  gazing  upon  them,  shall  Icam  the  artist's 
name  and  bis  country,  h't  it  not  be  added  that  the  place  of  his  nativity,  save  in 
sending  him  forth  a  I'riendless  wanderer  into  the  bleak,  cold  world,  did  nothing 
mure  fur  her  gilted  sun.  Mo!  in  the  Athkns  of  Ireland  there  are  men,  honest 
men  and  rich,  who  have  ri^en  to  wealth  by  their  own  energv  and  industry. 
They  will  be  prou<l  to  recognise  the  merits  of  one  who,  by  the  iorco  of  the  same 
(pialities,  has  risen  to  fame.  They  will  rescue  the  capital  of  Ulster  from  such  a 
reproach  as  would  inevitably  disgrace  her  .•should  she  neglect  u  man  with  whose 
fame  the  capital  of  England  is  ringing. 

As  to  a  practical  mode  of  carrying  into  eticct  the  suggestion  we  have  thus 
thrown  out,  there  cannot  be  much  difliculty.  (jueen  Victoria  was  the  first 
monarch  of  these  realms  who  ever  condesi'ended  to  bestow  a  |K'rsonal  inspection 
upon  that  portion  of  the  r>ritish  dominions;  no  record  whatever  exists  of  so 
distinguishe<l  a  mark  of  the  sovereign's  inteR'st  and  favour.  W'o  conceive  it 
would  be  an  act  jH^culiarly  a])propriate  and  graceful  if  the  ]HM)ple  of  Belfast  would 
avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity,  us  they  might  now  have,  of  attesting  at 
once  their  loyalty  and  their  love  of  art,  by  juitting  in  reipiisition  the  services  of 
their  eminent  townsman,  and  employing;  hnn  to  execute  a  suitable  memorial  of 
the  royal  visit,  which  might  be  jilacecl  in  their  new  Town  Hall.  As  to  his 
(pialificatious  tor  such  a  task,  they  arc  now  in  the  possession  of  abundant  eiu 
deuce.  If  any  further  were  re4uisite  it  may  l>e  derived  from  the  fact^  which 
luis  occurred  since  the  i)receding  i)ortion  of  this  article  was  penned,  that  the 
Koyal  Commissioners  have  awarded  their  prize  medal,  for  sculpture^  to  our  diiK 
tinguished  countryman. 
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ON    ▲     GI&L  WHO    HAS     FALLEN    ASLEEP    OYER    A  VOLUME     OF   SPENSEB'S  FAEBT 

QUEEN. 

BCeaBSTKD   BT  A   STATUS  IH  THB  LATE  SXtfIBITI05   OF  VBB  ROTAL  ACADBMT, 

BY  PATRICK  MAODOWBLL,  ESQ. 

I. 

The  summer  sun  is  sinking  fast  amid  the  golden  west. 
The  truant  linnet,  home  returned,  has  sung  himself  to  rest ; — 
The  bee  has  left  the  fox-glove  bell,  the  brook  so  stilly  flows. 
That  not  a  breath  is  on  the  air  but  whispers  of  repose. 

n. 

The  landscape  wears  a  mellower  green,  its  loveliest  hues  the  sky, 

And  nought  but  images  of  peace  are  present  to  the  eye  ; 

Sweet  soothing  sights,  and  slumberous  sounds  that  gentlest  thoughts  instil. 

Of  power  to  bid  each  tranced  sense  grow  captive  to  their  will  I 

ni. 

Plunged  heart-deep  in  the  sweetest  song  that  ever  poet  sung  ;— 
Of  Una  wandering,  all  unharmed,  life's  tangled  wilds  among ; 
Just  as  her  favourite  page  is  turned,  she  owns  the  soft  controul, 
And  sleep,  the  balmy  sleep  of  youth,  is  sliding  on  her  soul  !* 

IV. 

With  drooping  head,  and  yielding  form,  half  sitting,  half  reclined, — 
Swayed  to  and  fro,  like  the  willow  wand  that  waves  with  every  wmd  ;— 
Her  eyelids,  snowy  fair,  that  show  like  evening  lilies  twain. 
So  gently  close,  the  lightest  breath  may  open  them  again  I 

V. 

But  lo  1  a  change  1  a  deeper  seal  is  pressed  upon  her  eyes. 

Oh  I  when  did  ever  mortal  sleep  put  on  a  fairer  guise  I 

No  sign  of  consciousness  she  gives  may  waking  life  beseem. 

Save  that  her  hand  still  clasps  the  book  that  stirred  her  fairy  dream. 

VI, 

Hush  1  let  her  sleep  ;  no  evil  eye  with  baleful  glance  is  near; 
No  envious  spirit  stoops  to  poiu:  his  poison  in  her  ear  ;— 
But  inly  pray  she  may  escape  upon  her  onward  way. 
The  pestilence  that  walks  by  night,  the  shaft  that  flies  by  day  I 

vn. 

Not  hers  the  wild  and  feverish  sleep — brief  respite  snatched  from  pain— 
From  which  the  heart- sick  sufferer  prays  she  ne'er  may  wake  again; 
Nor  the  sad  uneasy  slumbers  wrung  from  griefs  unwilling  grace. 
That  bring  the  soul  no  added  strength  for  this  world's  toilsome  race* 

*  The  notion  that  it  is  only  a  dull  book,  or  a  dull  sermon,  that  is  provocative  of 
sleep,  is  a  fallacy.  Anything  which,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  body,  confines  the 
attention  to  a  single  subject,  however  engrossing,  is  calculated  to  produce  a  seda- 
tive effect  upon  the  nerves.  Dr.  Binns  has  some  curious  remarks  upon  this  subject 
in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Sleep,"  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  any  reader  who  may  consider 
it  an  anomaly  that  a  young  lady  should  slumber  over  the  **  Faery  Queen." 
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VIII. 


Not  hers  the  vision?,  all  too  fair,  that  mock  the  monmer's  eye. 
Of  frii'iids  she  never  nioiv.  may  meet,  of  pleasures  long  gone  by;*-. 
So  beautiful  and  passing  sweet,  a  present  heaven  tliat  make. 
To  deepen  but  the  darkness  'round,  that  'waits  us  when  we  'wake ! 


IX. 


Sweet  thoughts  of  innocence  and  peace  are  flitting  o*er  ber  brain. 
Of  fireside  loves,  and  homebred  joys,  a  blithe  ana  radiahl  iraih  ; 
And  when  those  visions  fair  depart,  her  only  change  will  be 
To  the  **  sober  certainty  of  bliss,"  the  bright  reality  I 


X. 


Then  wake  her  not,  her  happy  dreams  are  written  on  her  face ; 
And  who  may  tell  what  serapli  forms  one  idle  word  may  chase ; 
The  heaven  about  our  youth  that  lies,  is  with  her  in  her  sleep. 
And  angel  sentinels  around,  their  guardian  vigils  keep  I 


XI. 


Oh  !  ever  thus  may  slumber  lie  as  lightly  on  her  brow ; 
Her  gentle  heart  o*erilow  with  thoughts  as  pure  as  fill  it  now  s 
And  may  the  i)eace  all  human  ken  that  passeth,  be  her  guest. 
When,  in  God's  good  t'uue,  she  lays  her  down  to  take  her  final  restl 
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One  fine  afternoon  in  June  last,  saun- 
t(?nng  down  Saekville- street,  about 
two  P.M.,  I  met  nobody,  at  whieh  I 
Y.'us  a  little  surprised  ;  that  capacious 
thuroughtai'e  lx.*ing  usually  very  crowd- 
ed at  that  particular  time,  and  there 
being,  on  the  day  in  question,  neither 
a  review  in  the  Park,  a  regatta  at 
Kingstown,  nor  a  stecple-cha.se  at 
J^ucan.  I  walked  twice  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  back  again,  without 
encountering  even  a  funeral.  The 
ver\'  houses  seemed  asleep,  the  statue 
of  Lord  ^^elson,  on  the  top  of  the 
monument,  a])peared  uneasy,  as  if  \i 
wanted  to  get  away,  and  the  Post 
Oliice  clock  looked  as  if  it  was  some- 
where else.  The  whole  city  was  som- 
bre, silent,  and  deserted  as  the  disintcr- 
reil  Pompeii.  I  began  to  doubt  my  own 
identity,  and  thought,  with  the  ^host 
in  Colman's  poem,  <<I  am  not  here, 
but  I  am  there."    At  last  I  perceived 


a  solitary  policcinati  doing  iidtiiing.  I 
approached,  and  accofiiiilg  the  bine- 
coated  functionary,  demanded  df  hiu 
why  he  and  I  were  **  alone  in  oar 
gloiy  ?"  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "all  Dublin  is 
out  of  town,  and  not  expected  home 
before  October.  Every  body  is  gone 
to  the  Kxhibitiori."  <•  Id  that  case," 
said  I  to  nivself,  "  there  is  no  iise  in 
remaining  here  to  act  the  last  man.  I 
may  as  well  iloat  with  the  tide,  and 
add  another  insisniticant  unit  to  the 
enormous  uiass  of  imniiffratioh  houriy 
rolling  into  London."  So  resolving,  I 
went  home,  posscised  myseu  of  a  fbw 
sovereigns,  and  in  imitatioh  of  Sternc» 
packed  uj)  in  a  seedy  portmanteau  half- 
a-dozen  shirts,  and  a  sufiidently  re* 
spectable  pair  of  black  dress  no. 
mentionables.  The  tktit  inaikfliin^ 
order  recommended  and  adopted  lay 
that  great  militarvauthorityi  Sir  Char- 
les >iapierj  is  to  be  prefermlf  as  inwQ 
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complete^  and  compressible  into  a 
smaller  compass.  With  the  packing 
of  the  portmanteau  ended  all  resem- 
blance between  my  journey  and  that 
of  the  facetious  Mr.  Yorick,  whose 
^tia^' sentimentality  and  indelicate,  un- 
clerical  humour  I  have  no  desire  to 
emulate.  Still  less  do  I  acknowledge 
fellowship  with  the  spleen  and  jaundice 
which  causes  such  tourists  as  the  learn- 
ed Smelfungus  to  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba  and  cry  *'  'tis  all  barren  I" 
I  profess  myself,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
a  merry  cosmopolitan,  who  wishes  to 
see  everything,  and  goes  up  and  down 
with  a  predetermination  to  be  amused 
with  everything  he  sees ; — one  much 
more  disposed  to  laugh  with  or  at  the 
world,  as  it  is,  than  to  quarrel  with 
existing  arrangements,  or  try  to  tinker 
them  into  something  better. 

The  desire  to  mend  everjlhing,  and 
improve  everybody,  so  universal  in  the 
present  day,  is  doubtless  praiseworthy 
and  benevolent,  and  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  the  natural  law  of  pro- 
gression ;  but  it  becomes  extremely 
irksome  to  both  master  and  pupil  when 
carried  too  constantly  into  practice, 
and  engenders  a  mutual  habit  of  cal- 
culating discontent.  It  will  be  found 
an  agreeable  variety  to  be  sometimes 
satisfied  witliout  inquiry,  and  without 
reasoning  on  the  why  or  wherefore. 
The  task  of  regenerating  society, 
whether  in  the  moral,  political,  theo- 
logical, dramatical,  or  other  practical 
departments,  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
Guild  of  literature  and  art,  the  Archajo- 
logical  Institute,  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  improving  Science,  the  Peace 
Congress,  the  Sanatory  Club,  the 
Cobdenites,  Vegetmnans,  Tea-totallers, 
Agapemonists,  Mesmerists,  Electro- 
Biologists,  Homceopathists,  and  the 
innumerable  universal  philanthropists 
who  are  labouring,  with  most  disinte- 
rested perseverance,  to  root  out  evil 
from  the  social  system,  to  enlighten  a 
darkened  public,  and  to  bring  about  a 
millennium  of  happiness  and  perfection 
before  the  appointed  time.  Two  im- 
portant results  appear  to  be  already 
established.  Diseases  are  wearing 
away,  and  increased  longevity  is  grow- 
ing very  fashionable.  Parrs  and  Jen- 
kinses will  soon  be  of  everyday  occur- 
rence, and  Louis  Cornaro  will  cease  to 
be  quoted  as  a  remarkable  exception. 
The  three  score  years  and  ten  allotted 
by  the  psalmist  as  the  usual  verge  of 
human  existence  will  become  instead 


the  central  point.  This  may  be  object- 
ed to  by  the  orthodox  as  dying  in  the 
face  of  established  authority;  and, 
however  agreeable  to  the  individual 
parties,  tends  to  promote  confusion  in 
the  mercantile  dealings  of  the  world. 
It  will  especially  confound  the  politics 
of  Jew  money-lenders  who  traffic  with 
impatient  heirs,  puzzle  the  calculations 
of  speculators  in  annuities,  and  revo- 
lutionise entirely  the  current  tables  of 
life  insurance. 

I  think  it  was  the  sage  Thales  of 
Miletus  who  bequeathed  to  posterity 
the  valuable  aphorism,  "  Know  thy- 
self." It  could  be  easily  written  in 
Greek,  but  that  would  look  pedantic, 
and  the  phrase  sounds  very  well  in  the 
vernacular.  In  following  up  this  profit- 
able, though  difficult  inquiry,  I  may 
venture  to  set  myself  down  as  an  ave- 
rage individual,  very  much  resembb'ng 
a  great  many  other  people.  Fond  of 
moving:  about,  endowed  with  a  curious 
disposition,  a  sharp  eye,  a  prominent 
organ  of  casuality,  a  reasonably  good 
temper  (when  not  contradicted),  a 
sound  digestion,  and  an  excellent  appe- 
tite. Gentle  and  philosophical  reader, 
do  not  hastily  disparage  or  sneer  at  the 
last  two  items,  but  pray  that  they  may 
be  well  defined  in  your  own  physical 
conformation.  When  you  travel  you 
will  find  them  worth  thinking  of  in 
summing  up  the  balance  sheet  of  com- 
fort. Add  to  the  list  a  well  stocked 
purse  (in  this  point,  alas  I  I  confess 
myself  rather  weak),  and  you  combine 
all  the  necessary  ingredients  for  a 
pleasurable  tour.  If  you  are  saturnine 
or  atrabilious,  stay  at  home  ;  or  abjure 
pen  and  ink.  Every  identical  man 
feels,  thinks,  speculates,  and  con- 
cludes, talks,  and  writes,  in  compliance 
with  the  particular  bent  of  his  mind ; 
or,  as  all  this  is  more  intelligibly  con- 
densed in  a  modern  English  word, 
according  to  his  idiosyncrasy.  But  it 
is  an  idle  piece  of  egotism  to  suppose 
that  because  your  views  are  eccentric 
or  original,  they  are  of  necessity  wiser 
or  better  than  those  of  your  neigh- 
bours ;  that  you  can  either  convert 
others  to  the  same  way  of  thinking,  or 
by  so  doing  improve  the  general  tone 
01  manners  and  morals.  You  had  bet- 
ter, therefore,  be  content  to  abandon 
Utopian  fantasies,  take  things  as  you 
find  them,  and  proceed  with  unpre- 
tending pencil 


tt 
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Since    steam    and    railways    have 
brought  the  poles  together,  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem  is  scarcely  thought 
more  of  than  a  pic-nic  to  the  Seven 
Churches.    The  achievement  which  im- 
mortalised Buck  Whaley  sinks  into  a 
very  commonplace  occurrence.     There 
is  scarcely  a  novelty  to  be  discovered, 
except  in  the  unexplored  and  neglected, 
because  familiar,  scenes  of  home,  which 
contain  more  that  is  worth  examining 
than  people  are  inclined   to  believe, 
with  little  labour,  too,  and  less  expense. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  either 
for  amusement  or  instruction,  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe,  to   cross  the 
ilimalayas,  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  to  search  for  reUcs  of  the 
Ark  in  the  region  of  Ararat,  or  to  stand 
on  the  apex  of  the  Great  Pymmid.    All 
these  are  mighty  deeds  in  locomotion, 
and  furnish  food  for  goodly  vnlmnes  and 
interminable  stories.     But  the  colossal 
tourists  who  bestride   the  world   are 
not  believed  either  by  their  friends  or 
the  ungrateful  public,   when  they  re- 
turn home  and  tell  of  the  marvels  they 
saw,  and  the  perils  they  surmounted. 
Envy  detracts  from  honour,   and  in- 
credulity is  the  reward  of  enterprise. 
If  you  propose  tu  enlighten  or  enter- 
tain   a    mixed    company   with    your 
**  travel's  history,"  you  will  not  find 
an   audience  of  Desdemonas,      Self- 
sufficient  youngsters  will  whisper  au- 
dibly disrespectful  allusions  to  Baron 
Munchausen,    Marco  Polo,  Sir  John 
Mandeville,    and  Ferdinand  Mendez 
Pinto.    The  patient  and  long-sufl'ering 
Bruce  was  treated  by  his  contemporaries 
as  a  romancer.  The  tardy  j  ustice  of  pos- 
terity has  found  out  that  he  spoke  the 
truth.     **  Did  you  observe  any  musical 
instruments  in  Abyssinia  ?"  inquired  a 
lad)',  at  a  large  party,  where  he  was 
relating  his  adventures.     "  Only  a  few 
lyres,  madam,"  replied  the  great  tra- 
veller.    **  There's  one  fewer  since  ho 
came  away,"  whispered  the  maUcious 
wit,   George  Selwyn,  to  his  nearest 
neighbour.       Danger,   too,  must    be 
counted  for  something  among  the  ac- 
companiments of  foreign  travel.     Al- 
though the  world  is  so  much  improved, 
there  be  still  "land  rats  and  water 
rats,"  *'  land  thieves  and  water  thieves," 
as  honest  Shylock  cautions  us.     It  is 
(|uite  possible,  even  in  these  days  of 
advanced  civilisation,    to  die  of  the 
plague  in  the  Lazaretto  at  Smyrna,  to 
be  carried  oif  by  a  tiger  in  a  jungle  of 
Central  India,  or  to  be  strangled  by  a 


boa  constrictor  while  saimtering  '*  on. 

der  the  shade  of  melancholy  boiigW 
in  the  cinnamon  groves  of  Cejlos. 
Inordinate  ^eamines  after  £uae  ara 
attended    with    awKward    ^MialtMn 
Had  Dssdalns  been  content  to  eto^M 
from  Crete  in  the  regular  waY,  whhool 
inventing  wings,  his  son  and  neir  ndght 
have  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  instead 
of  perishing  in  ms  minority,  throaeh 
the  mad  ambition  of  looking  at  ue 
sun.     The  creeping  tortoise  and  the 
burrowing  mole  are  less  brilUant  than 
the  soaring  eagle,  but  they  hafe  their 
uses  and  amusements  in  their  obscoritf, 
afler  their  own  &shion.-liye  longer, 
and  in  greater  safety.      Be  content 
with  home  travel,  and  visit  London 
two  or  three  times  per  annum.     There 
is  always  something  new,  and  yon  will 
get  more  for  your  money  than  by  wan- 
dering to  Cairo,   ConstantinopJe*  or 
Calcutta ;  that  is,  if  ^ou  know  when 
to  look  for  it.     During  the  last  snm- 
mer,  all  that  the  world  could  show  of 
rarity,  of  ingenious  invention,  or  ex- 
celling art,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.    By  crossing  from  one 
department  to  the  other,    yon  were 
as  completely  in  the  country  labelled, 
as  if  the  ciupet  of  Prince  HousKin 
had   actually  annihilated   space   and 
time,  and  carried  you  there  in  a  minute. 
You  heard  its  language,  saw  its  com- 
plexion, and  investigated  its  prodne- 
tions.    The  whole  formed  a  scene  of 
iH?alised  enchantment— an  embodied, 
animated  cosmorama,  to  lose  younelf 
in  for  a  month,  without  wearinesai,  uid 
dream  of  for  ever  afler.       But  we 
are  becoming  poetical  and  grandilo- 
quent, repeating  what  has  been  better 
said  a  thousand  times  already.      After 
all,  there  is  less  merit  in  saying  fine 
things  on  a  loft^r  subject,  than  in  em. 
bellishing  an  insignificant  one.     *'Dif* 
ficilo  est  proprie  communia  dioere." 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  satirist  in 
this  sentence  has  been  disputed  almost 
as  oflen  as  it  is  quoted,  but  the  Icdlow- 
ing  may  pass  for  a  periphrastic  transla- 
tions.    It  is  not  every  man  who  can 
describe  a  dinner  cleverly,  or  eveiy 
poet  who  can  invest  with  interest  a 
^ame  at  cards.    Look  at  Shakepeare 
m  minimisf  not  in  his  Hamlets,  Mao> 
beths,  and  Othellos,  but  in  his  little 
microscopic  characters  of  half  a  doaen 
lines;   mark  their  individuality,  and 
then  you  will  clearly  understand  what 
genius  can  compound  firom  nothing. 
There  is  more  m  trifles  than  appean 
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at  first  sight.  Cast  your  eyes  well 
round  you.  Examine  your  evory-day 
adventures,  and  dissect  the  familiar 
incidents  of  life.  Every  stixjet  or 
lane,  beaten  track,  common  cabbage- 
garden,  or  familiar  beacli«  contains 
matter  for  speculation.  Read  Man- 
tell's  "Thoughts  on  a  Pebble,"  and 
you  will  begin  to  examine  the  heaps 
of  rubbish  you  pass  piled  up  on  the 
roads.  Pin  your  faith  on  the  Bard  of 
Avon,  who  knew  more  than  you  do, 
and  if  vour  reason  is  satisfied,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  that  an  intelligence  be- 
yond your  fathoming  has  planned  the 
universe,  you  will  discover,  and  the 
discovery  will  add  to  your  happiness, 

**  Tougnes  in  the  trees,  booka  in  the  Hying  brooica, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everytliing/' 

But  now  to  commence  my  journey. 
Having  a  hasty  call  or  two  to  make 
before  reaching  the  railroad  terminus, 
the  portmanteau  I  have  already  alluded 
to  as  containing  my  travelling  prepa- 
rations preceded  me.  As  it  was  not 
more  than  half  filled,  I  had  contrived 
to  smuggle  into  it,  most  improperly, 
a  stone  jar,  containing  a  gallon  of  a 
certain  contraband  distillation,  which 
had  no  business  there,  and  which,  hav- 
ing nefariously  eluded  her  Majesty's 
customs,  I  intended  to  present  as  a 
choice  offering  to  a  particular  friend. 
On  the  platform  I  discovered  a  lamen- 
table wreck.  A  careless  official  had 
thrown  down  the  portmanteau  vio- 
lently, the  faithless  lock  had  given 
way,  the  jar  was  smashed,  and  there 
lay  the  chosen  wardrobe,  scattered  in 
wild  confusion,  and  saturated  with 
mountain  dew.  The  whole  station 
was  reeking  with  alcoholic  effluvium, 
while  porters,  passengers,  and  an  un- 
sympathising  public,  looked  on  the 
ruin  with  grinning  satisfaction,  or 
laughed  outrageously  at  the  ungrace- 
ful exposure.  At  first  I  joined  in  the 
laugh  as  heartily  as  the  rest,  little 
dreaming  that  the  matter  touched  me  so 
nearly ;  but  when,  on  a  second  glance, 
I  recognised  my  own  luckless  property, 
I  changed  my  note,  and  was  strongly 
tempted 

**  To  fall  a  cursing  like  a  Tcry  drab," 

as  Hamlet  reproaches  himself  for  doing 
under  circumstances  of  much  heavier 
provocation.  But  the  case,  like  his, 
was  beyond  remedy,  so  I  smothered 
my  indignation  and  proceeded  on  my 
journey. 


To  sail  in  or  out  of  the  Bay  of 
Dublin  is  a  pleasant  operation  on  a 
fine  summer's  day,  and  the  surround- 
ing scenery  very  beautiful,  when  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  see  it.  But 
fog?,  mist,  and  rain  generally  encase 
our  western  Thule  in  a  mantle  of  gloom. 
On  the  evening  I  am  referring  to,  all 
was  distinctly  palpable,  while  the  Irish 
Sea,  so  often  turbulent  and  stormy, 
lay  without  a  ripple  on  its  surface, 
smooth  and  tranquil  as  sleeping  in- 
fancy. As  I  looked  on  it,  I  repeated 
to  myself  Moore's  beautiful  lines  on 
approaching  Bermuda : — 

"  Tlie  sea  Is  like  a  silvery  lake. 

And  o'er  it«  ca!m  tlie  vessel  glides 
Gently,  as  if  it  feared  to  wake 
Tlie  slumber  of  the  silent  tides.'* 

Addressing  a  taciturn  Saxon  who 
stood  near  me,  I  asked  him  if  he  ad- 
mired the  bay?  to  which  he  answered, 
he  did.  I  then  ventured  to  inquii'C 
did  he  think  it  resembled  Naples  ?  to 
which  he  responded,  he  didn't ;  and 
walked  away,  evidently  wishing  me  to 
understand  that  he  considered  me  and 
my  observations  a  bore.  The  compa- 
rison of  our  bay  with  that  of  Naples 
is  a  popular  hallucination  we  are  rather 
given  to  indulge  in,  and  some  enthu- 
siasts, in  the  fervour  of  patriotism,  are 
inclined  to  assign  ours  the  preference. 
If  we  can  get  over  the  deficiencies  of  a 
clear,  cloudless  sky,  a  glowing,  balmy 
atmosphere,  the  blue  pellucid  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  city  rising 
amphitheatrically  from  the  shores,  the 
active  crater  of  Vesuvius,  with  the 
lofty  islands  of  Ischia,  Procida,  and 
Capri,  in  the  foreground,  and  the  out- 
line of  the  stately  Appenines  defined  in 
the  distance — why,  the  resemblance 
may  be  considered  rather  striking,  and 
tolerably  faithful  in  its  details.  Both 
are  bays,  certainly,  which  is  a  strong 
leading  coincidence.  We  have  fine 
things  to  show  in  Irish  scenery,  pecu- 
liarly our  own,  and  should  be  con- 
tent with  them.  "Are  not  Abana 
and  Pharphar,  rivers  of  Damascus, 
better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?" 
The  harbour  and  river  of  Cork,  Lough 
Neagh,  the  Shannon,  Killamey,  and 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  may  challenge 
rivalry  without  fear  of  defeat.  But 
we  should  give  up  comparison  or  com- 
petition with  the  Bay  of  Naples,  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  nationality  of 
Kichie  Moniplies,  who  held  that  the 
Nor  Loch  at  Edinburgh  and  the  water 
of   Leith  were    far  superior   to  the 
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Thames  at  London.  It  reminds  us, 
too,  of  the  reasoninfr  by  which  Cap- 
tain Fhiellen  undurtakos  to  show  the 
exact  parallel  }>etween  Alexander  of 
^lacedon  and  Harry  of  Monmouth. 
"There  is  a  river  in  M.icedon,  look 
vou,  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river 
at  Monmouth;  it  is  called  Wve  at 
]Monmouth  ;  but  it  is  out  of  my  ])rain8 
what  is  the  name  of  I  he  other  river; 
but  'tis  all  one,  'tis  so  like  as  my  fin- 
fr«'i*s  is  to  my  fingers,  and  then*  is  sal- 
mons in  both.     If  vou  mark  Alexnn- 

• 

der's  life  well,  Harry  of  Monmouth'3 
lif  *  is  come  after  it  indiilerent  well  ; 
for  there  is  li^iires  in  all  tilings."  Even 
more  conclusive  was  the  loj:i(r  (»f  a  l*a- 
risian,  who,  in  maintaininj^  the  supi*e- 
macy  of  the  Seine  over  the  Thames, 
spat  on  the  groun«l  contemptuously, 
and  exclaimed — **  La  Tamiad  Voila  la 
J  u  tin  fie  ! 

As  you  ap])roach  Liverpool,  and  run 
alons:  the  coast  to  the  entrance  of  tho 
Mersey,  all  is  tiattish  and  unpietu- 
res(|[ue.  Here,  indeed,  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  bay  of  Dublin  stand 
forth  in  unquestionable  su]>eriorjty. 
But,  alas  the  while!  we  want  the  fo- 
rests of  masts  in  the  river  and  docks, 
the  Custom-house,  where  there  is  ivally 
eonunercial  business  to  transact,  the 
jiyramids  of  war».'hou"'es,  the  countless 
pilot-boats,  seldom  without  acu>lomer, 
and  the  mercantile  lla^rs  of  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  worM,  Ibiltorin;:  in  their 
varie;iated  devices.  In  Dublin,  our 
fpiays  are  \\\\v.\\  with  Whitehaven  col- 
liers, importi.'ifC  coals  which  would  not 
be  reiniired  if  industry  and  capital 
called  uito  use  our  ov.n  unworked  mi- 
neral wealth;  and  emijrrant  vessels, 
exporting  hourly  the  best  blood  and 
sinew  of  the  bind.  Why  is  Liverpool, 
less  favoured  by  nature,  a  stupendous 
emporium,  while  the  metroi)olis  of  Ire- 
land is  an  empty,  mouldering  store- 
house? Why  is  Glasorow  almost  a 
second  I-»ondon..  an<l  the  Clyde  (a  nar- 
row canal  when  it  approac^hes  the  city) 
a  rival  to  the  Thames,  while  ])Overty 
sweeps  thnMigh  the  streets  of  Limerick, 
and  the  broad,  majestic  Shannon  is 
scarcely  furrowed  by  a  keel?  Pro- 
founder  hea<ls  than  mine,  and  deeper 
politicians  than  1  pretend  to  be,  must 
answer  these  (piestions ;  Imt  I  wish 
they  were  answered  by  somebody,  and 
the  remedy  discovered  beforw  it  is  too 
late.  As  Sir  William  Curtis  was  wont 
to  phras(»  it,  in  his  iavourite  toa*t — 
**  Here's  to  a  rpccdy  peace— and  soonl" 


FoHtical  economists  and  public  ontan 
tell  us  we  are  in  a  transition  state ;  to 
we  are,  and  so  is  ereiything ;  bat  they 
add — on  the  high  road  to  improvenient 
So  they  have  prophesied  these  twenty 
years,  but  as  Koderigo  retorts  on  Is^ 
*^  It  hath  not  appeared,"  and  we  area 
little  impatient  for  the  briehtening 
horizon.  If  it  would  take  a  hint  from 
the  niilroads,  and  travel  by  an  express 
train,  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  the 
living  community.  Should  the  tide  of 
emigration  continue  to  flow  with  its 
present  rapid  current  for  a  few  jrean 
longer,  when  the  good  time  comei 
th(>re  will  be  nobody  left  to  welcome 
it  in. 

There  are  a  few  people  still  in 
existence  old-fashioned  and  "slow" 
enou;»h  to  refrret  the  defunct  stap- 
eoarhes,  which  consumed  something 
like  thirty  hours  between  Liverpou 
and  London ;  but  they  usually  depo- 
sited you  in  safet}'  at  your  joumej'i 
end,  with  a  full  complement  of  limbsi 
or,  at  the  worst,  with  the  slight  frac- 
ture of  a  rib  or  so,  and  now  and  then 
with  an  innocuous  overturn.  They 
were  lil)eral  of  stoppages  too,  to  alloir 
time  for  recruiting  exhausted  nature. 
You  could  eat  and  drink  at  every 
stage,  which  helped  to  set  over  the 
ilaL'izim;  minutes,  and  furnished  to- 
pics  fur  conversation.  Kailroad  nu 
pidity  is  delicious,  particularly  to 
those  who  have  no  occasion  to  be  in 
a  hurry,  and  are  fond  of  perilous  ex- 
ci  ten)en t.  All  prudent  travellers  should 
invest  three  pence  extra  in  an  insurance 
ticket,  by  which  precjiution^  if  yon  are 
snuished  to  atoms,  your  bereaved  wi- 
dow, or  other  legal  representative^  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  one  thousand 
])ounds  sterlinjT,  in  lawful  currency  of 
the  realm.  Alany  take  a  newspaper, 
ready  folded  and  directed,  which,  Si 
soon  as  they  arrive  in  Liverpool^  they 
drop  into  the  post-office  at  the  station, 
to  sitrnity — so  far  all  is  well.  Instead 
of  this,  take  an  envelope  addresse<l  to 
your  belter  half,  into  which  you  insert 
your  insunmce  ticket,  and  thus  a  double 
satisfaction  reaches  her  at  the  same 
moment — the  certainty  that  you  have 
e^cai)ed  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  the 
voucher  for  damages  in  case  the  next 
news  of  your  whereabouts  should  be  in 
a  pleasant  paragraph  in  the  Times, 
headed  *<  Awful  Collision  and  unpie« 
cedented  Loss  of  Life  I"  llccoUect  if 
you  are  returned  among  the  killed, 
search  will  be  made  in  your  waistcoat 
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pocket,  supposing  any  remnant  of  it  or 
you  should  be  found  (which  b  very 
unlikely),  to  ascertain  your  identity. 
If  your  insurance  ticket  is  there,  it  will 
be  ** prigged"  and  claimed  by  the  fortu- 
nate holder,  as  the  lottery  prizes  were 
of  old,  or,  more  likely,  will  be  ig- 
nored altogether.  You  cannot  got  a 
day  rule  to  demand  payment  in  person, 
and  unless  proof  be  deposited  in  some 
other  hands,  the  precaution  becomes  a 
mockery.  VV^e  rei-eived  this  hint  from 
i\  long-headed  friend,  and  we  claim  the 
gratitude  of  the  travelling  public  for 
communicating  it  without  a  fee.  ]Mons- 
ter  excursion  trains  hold  out  advan- 
tages too  tempting  to  be  neglected, 
even  by  the  constitutionally  timid, 
who  worships  fear  as  a  religion.  If 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  pass 
through  this  ordeal  without  damage, 
you  uuiy  with  perfect  confidence  em- 
bark in  a  balloon  or  divin;;  bell,  ami 
advertise  yourself  as  a  walking  safety 
valve  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  From 
that  moment  you  are  casualty  jiroof, 
invulnerable  as  Achilles,  and  snug  as 
King  Duncan  in  his  narrow  quarters. 
••  Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  no- 
bbing can  touch  you  further."  You 
need  never  travel  again  on  your  own 
book;  thousands  will  seek  you  out, 
and  oflTer  to  pay  your  expenses  for  the 
chance  of  being  safe  in  your  company. 
The  superhuman,  unnatural  velocity 
of  modern  movements,  the  ease  and 
speed  with  whjch  every  branch  of 
knowledge  i?  mastered,  and  all  notions 
of  fifty  years*  standing  laughed  down, 
are  unquestionably  more  edilying  and 
j)rofitable  than  the  heavy,  narrow- 
minder],  tie-wig  system  of  former  days, 
which  perpetuated  ignorance  because 
(?f  its  antiquity,  and  encouraged  error 
A/hen  hallowed  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
It  is  delightfully  exciting  to  see  every- 
body gomg  a-head  iu  a  perpetual, 
ceaseless  gallop ;  but,  as  a  set  oil'  on 
the  per  contra  side,  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  cases  of  insanitjr  and  suicide 
are  multiply iug  in  an  equivalent  ratio. 
Medical  men  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
first  of  these  facts,  and  tl^e  columns  of 
the  dajly  papers  afford  auiple  evidence 
of  the  second.  Think  over  this,  ye  very 
fast  gentlemen  of  the  present  day,  and 
pull  up  a  little,  |)efpre  you  have  run 
the  world  and  yourselves  to  a  stand- 
still. 


One  of  the  first  things  which  strikes 
a  visitor  with  bewildered  astonishment, 
on  arriving  in  Babylon  the  Great,  is  the 
countless  multitude  of  every  imagin- 
able invention  of  vehicle,  tearing  along 
with  speed  and  clatter,  equal  to  that 
of  the  spectral  WilhWm,  with  his  fair 
and  frightened  Leonora  behind  him. 
They  seldom  stop ;  still  more  rarely 
upset ;  and  scarcely  ever  run  against 
each  other  or  over  the  pubhc.  In 
Dublin  we  deserve  to  be  run  over,  it 
being  established  as  a  national  charac- 
teristic never  to  look  before  us.  London 
pedestrians  are  more  wiU'y,  and  make 
a  sharp  reconnoissance,  as  well  to  the 
front  as  on  each  Hank,  before  they  ven- 
ture to  attack  a  crossing.  This  is 
doubly  indispensable,  as  some  of  the 
streets  are  macadamized  with  wood» 
which  deadens  sound,  and  your  cockney 
Jehu  is  usually  a  silent  individual,  and 
not  given  to  shout,  as  Paddy  is,  to 
warn  you  of  his  approach.  The  utmost 
he  ejaculates  is,  "  Now,  stoopid  1"  if 
you  are  determined  to  cross  his  path. 
But  he  is  most  marvellous  as  a  chariot- 
eer. His  hand  and  eye  are  true  as  the 
dial  to  the  sun.  They  keep  time  and 
calculate  distiince  with  the  unerring 
certainty  qIl  a  chronometer.  Perch 
yourself  on  the  summit  of  an  omnibus, 
and  observe  how  he  threads  defiles  be- 
set with  more  dangers  and  obstructions 
than  the  ancient  Tiiermopylfe  or  mo- 
dern Khyber.  Ho  wants  a  Homer  to 
do  justice  to  his  deeds.  Shades  of 
Automedon  and  CebrioneSt  wherever 
you  are,  look  out,  and  wonder  at  him.* 
fcjee  how  he  carries  his  unwieldy  fabric 
through  a  passapre  hardly  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  wheelbarrow ;  now  steering 
to  the  light,  and  now  to  the  left,  with 
as  many  sinuosities  as  a  gliding  snake^ 
avoiding  contact  with  ponderous  war- 
gons,  and  never  running  down  small 
craft,  unless  it  happens  to  be  a  cab 
with  which  he  has  a  personal  f^ud. 
Observe  how  he  pauses  not  in  all 
the  crowded  confusion  of  Fleet-sti^et, 
Cornhijl,  or  Cheapside, — a  never-end- 
ing, and  apparently  inextricable  laby- 
rinth of  perplexity,  more  puzzling  than 
4he  maze  at  Hampton  Court,  or  the 
still  better  imitation  of  one  at  the 
princess's  Theatre.  The  cab-driver 
is  equally  skilful,  and  as  his  vehicle  is 
compact  and  light,  he  can  achieve  even 
greater  wonders,  goes  at  a  more  rapid 


*  ^very  schoolboy  knows,  but  every  grown  gentleman  may  not  rGcoiiect,  that 
AutoviedoQ  4nd  Cobriouv^  wcru  the  respective  chariolcers  of  Achilles  and  Hector. 
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pace,  and  creeps  through  smaller  cre- 
vices. Between  him  and  his  brother 
of  the  omnibus  an  internecine  war 
exists:  each  would  destroy  his  rival 
without  remorse  if  he  could  do  so 
with  impunity.  They  despise  each 
other  as  thoroughly  as  we  once 
heard  a  private  soldier  say  he  did 
non-commissioned  officers  and  militia- 
men ;  and  hate  with  the  intensity  of 
actors  who  play  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness. But  the  contest  is  unequal, 
should  they  chance  to  come  into  col- 
lision. It  resembles  the  Macedonian 
Ehalanx  bearing  down  on  a  cohort  of 
alf- armed  velites,  or  a  thi-ee-deckor 
engaging  a  gun-brig.  Yet  Count 
D'Orsay  once,  in  a  iashionable  light 
cab,  carried  off  the  near  hind-wheel  of 
an  omnibus  which  tried  to  upset  him, 
and  without  sustaining  the  slightest 
injury  himself; — a  remarkable  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter. 

The  style  of  London  driving  is  as 
different  from  that  which  obtains  in 
Dublin  as  a  Hansom  cab  is  from  an 
outside  car.  Yet  our  native  aurigarius 
is  a  clever  fellow  in  his  way ;  an  aniinal 
completely  sui  generis,  who  in  the  ful- 
ness of  genius  soars  above  rules,  and 
laughs  at  the  formality  of  a  linch  pin. 
As  the  late  Chief  Justice  used  face- 
tiously to  describe  him,  he  drives  with 
the  reins  and  holds  on  by  his  whip. 
We  once  heard  a  stranger  call  our  cars 
cruelty  vans.  They  use<l  to  carry  a 
tolerable  load  for  one  horse  :  we  have 
seen  six  adults,  besides  the  driver,  and 
small  children  unlimited  in  the  well. 
Bat  this  only  happened  on  gala  days 
or  pic  nic  parties.  Let  us  compare 
the  load  which  the  two  unhappy  cjua- 
drupeds  attached  to  a  London  omnibus 
arc  doomed  to  drag  after  them.  Twelve 
insides  and  nine  out,  according  to  law, 
with  as  many  more  as  they  can  stow 
illegally,  not  including  conductor  and 
cad,  and  luggage  ^  discretion.  The 
entire  weight  is  nearer  three  tons  than 
two.  Eight  horses,  or  four  relays,  are 
the  complement  allotted  for  this  work 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  eighteen  of 
which  at  least  are  consumed  in  active 
duty.  Nine  months  wears  out  the 
energies  of  the  over-tasked  animal, 
which  is  then  sold  by  auction  to  the 
knackers,  and  so  closes  his  miserable 
career. 

The  capacity  of  a  London  cab  for 
carrying  luggage  is  immeasurable.  It 
never  was  correctly  gauged,  and  ap- 
pears to  expand  with  the  occasion.  As 


long  as  you  are  willing  to  pay  eztn, 
your  trunks  and  packages  ynXi  find 
'*  ample  room  and  verge  enough  ;*'  but 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  in  or 
out  of  one  of  these  indispensable  con. 
veyances  without  a  dispute.  A  cabman 
never  has  a  book,  and  never  knows  hu 
fare ;  he  leaves  that  to  yon,  on  the  spec, 
of  your  overpaying  him,  which  von 
generally  do,  as  you  cannot  afibrrl  to 
lose  time  in  altercation.  A  shillliig 
with  a  row,  and  eighteen  pence  without 
one,  you  will  find  a  fair  average  scale 
for  ordinary  distances.  An  anecdote 
has  been  recorded  in  print,  lately, 
which  is  certainly  unique,  and  but  tmit 
it  appeared  in  a  book  of  unquestionable 
authority,  might  have  been  pronounced 
incredible.  *'  Your  fare,  I  believe,  is 
eighteen  ])ence?"  said  the  occupant  of 
a  cab,  on  abdicating ;  *'  No,  Sir,  only  a 
shilling,"  was  the  reply.  The  name 
and  number  should  have  been  pre- 
served, for  the  honour  of  cab  flesh ;  but 
then  the  immortality  would  have  been 
dearly  purchased  by  immediate  ezcom- 
munieation  in  full  conclave  at  the  hands 
of  his  brotherhood. 

A  ruralised  being,  accustomed  to  the 
perfect  silence  of  the  country,  unbroken 
except  when  the  voice  of  Nature  speaks 
in  the  elements ;  or  the  still  more  som* 
bre  monotony  of  a  provincial  town,  par- 
ticularly a  cathedral  one ;  can  fbnn  no 
idea  of  the  contrast  witli  vHbich  the 
clamour  of  London  streets  absolutely 
prostrates  the  senses  on  a  first  introduc- 
tion. In  one  respect,  it  resemblei 
the  wonders  of  the  Crystal  Palace*  ts 
baffling  all  description.  When  a  stran- 
ger men  tions  this  to  aresident,  he  lau^u, 
and  says,  "  never  mind,  you'll  soon 
get  used  to  it.*'  Use  lessens  marvel, 
certainly ;  the  eels,  they  say,  become 
reconciled  to  skinning  from  practicet 
and  custom  changes  Nature.  The  nuin 
who  can  so  familiarise  himself  with  the 
din  of  London  as  not  to  hear  it  should 
be  preserved  in  a  glass-case,  and  ex- 
hibited as  an  acoustic  curiosity.  Many 
years  since,  in  the  comne  of  military 
service  in  France,  I  was  stationed  in  a 
mill,  and  slept  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  wheel,  which  invariably  commence 
its  gambols  at  night,  and  struck  work 
in  the  morning.  The  grinding  of  a 
worn-out  barrel-orffan,  or  the  drone  of 
a  bagpipe,  would  nave  been  cheerfal 
and  exhihurating,  compared  to  those 
harrowing  vibrations.  The  late  inge- 
nious Charles  Lamb  had  a  ooDstito- 
tional  antipathy,  as  he  hinuelf  informs 
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us,  to  boisterous  sounds,  from  the  beat- 
ing of  a  carpenter's  hammer  on  a  hot 
(lay,  up  to  the  ''measured  malice  of 
music,"  inclusive.  For  my  sins,  I  also 
am  punished  with  a  defective  ear,  and 
am  little  able  to  appreciate  the  prodi- 
gies of  a  concert  nionstre  of  ophicleides 
and  trombones,  or  the  harmony  of  a 
j)olka  on  six  dozen  drums.  These 
**  concords  of  sweet  sounds'*  produce 
no  effect  on  such  an  ill-constructed 
temperament.  The  case  is  lamentable, 
and  denounced  by  high  authority  ;  but 
illustrious  exemplars  may  be  named  as 
labouring  under  a  similar  deficiency. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edin- 
burgh, said  he  liked  nmsic  almost  as 
well  as  he  did  thunder,  or  any  other 
noise  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  lamented  that 
difficult  concertos  were  not  impossi- 
ble. This  mill-wheel  at  first  drove  me 
into  midsummer  frenzy ;  but  in  a  week 
I  became  reconciled  to  it,  in  a  fort- 
night we  were  on  terms  of  endearing  in- 
timacy, and  in  less  than  a  month  I 
could  not  close  my  eyes,  if  by  any  ac- 
cident there  was  a  pause  in  its  opera- 
tions. It  was  impossible  to  sleep  with- 
out the  accompaniment.  The  regular, 
monotonous  thump  was  the  only  tune 
I  ever  mastered,  or  could  hum  correct- 
ly in  my  life.  It  rings  in  my  ears  now 
as  distinctly  as  if  1  heard  it  last  night 
for  the  first  time. 

The  most  eftectual  remedies  against 
the  ceaseless  thunder  of  the  streets  arc 
double  windows.  John  Kemble,  who 
passed  many  hours  in  study,  lived  in 
Great  llussell-street,  Bloomsbury,  lead- 
ing direct  to  the  British  Museum,  and, 
of  course,  one  of  the  noisiest  localities 
in  London.  His  library  looked  to  the 
front,  but  he  protected  himself  by  the 
contrivance  mentioned.  The  magnifi- 
cent mansion  lately  erected  by  Mr. 
Hope  in  Piccadilly,  and  not  far  from 
a  cab-stand,  is,  perhaps,  oar  excellence, 
the  best  situated  for  studying  clamour, 
in  all  its  varieties,  of  any  in  the  me- 
troplis. 

On  my  first  arrival,  wishing  to  be 
central  and  quiet,  I  put  myself  into 
the  hands  of  an  experienced  Londoner, 
and  on  his  recommendation  took  lodij- 
ings  in  the  Strand.  I  might,  with 
more  hope  of  trancpiillity,  have  engag- 
ed a  first  floor  in  the  tower  of  Babel. 
In  doors,  or  out  of  doors,  morning, 
noon,  or  night,  it  was  all  one.  I  could 
neither  hear  myself  speak,  nor  catch 
the  words  of  another.  I  mounted  from 
room  to  room,  from  parlour  to  attic, 
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and  at  last,  as  a  final  retreat,  ensconc- 
ed myself  under  the  roof.  But  I  for- 
got that  noise,  being  an  imponderable, 
like  smoke,  or  mephitic  vapour,  was 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  and  would 
ascend  along  with  me.  To  escape 
all,  I  should  have  gone  down  to  the 
cellar.  I  migrated  thence  to  Piccadil- 
ly, which  was  comparatively  worse  ; 
and  so  on  to  Oxford-street  (still  under 
advice),  which  I  found  superlatively 
intolerable.  I  then  determined  to  look 
out  for  myself,  and  after  many  pere- 
grinations, was  seduced  into  a  little, 
snug-looking  street  with,  for  the  nonce, 
a  demure,  hypocritical  air  of  silence, 
bounded  on  the  left,  as  you  look  north, 
bv  Tottenham-court  Eoad,  and  on  the 
right  by  Gower-street.  At  last,  thought 
I,  "  Inveni  portum ! "  I  have  got  into 
harbour,  and  shall  cast  anchor.  Alas  I 
in  escaping  from  various  Scyllas,  I  had 
run  my  head  into  a  concentrated  Cha- 
rybdis.  I  was  in  the  high  way  to  the 
Euston-square  and  King's-cross  Sta- 
tions. The  street,  which  was  formerly 
a  secluded  nook,  had  now  become 
transformed  into  a  tumultuous  tho- 
roughfare. There  was  scarcely  an  in- 
terval of  repose,  even  in  the  dead, 
witching  time  of  night.  Throughout 
the  twenty-four  hours,  the  ceaseless 
roll  of  wheels  continued  without  inter- 
mission, and  always  at  the  height  when 
the  world  is  usually  supposed  to  rest. 
There  is  something  unnatural  in  this, 
I  said  to  myself :  the  place  is  haunted, 
and  I'll  try  to  find  out  the  mystery. 
On  the  third  evening  I  resolved  to  sit 
up,  and  accordingly  put  out  my  can- 
dles, and  took  post  at  the  window 
about  half-past  twelve.  For  half  an 
hour  all  was  silent.  I  began  to  medi- 
tate, and  my  thoughts  reverted  to  dis- 
tant times  and  places.  Then  followed 
a  dream,  which,  as  Lord  Byron  says, 
was  not  all  a  dream.  A  noise  and 
hubbub  broke  forth,  with  the  fury  of 
a  typhoon  after  a  momentary  lull,  and 
appalling  as  the  yells  of  Guido  Caval- 
canti,  with  his  demon  hounds,  as  de- 
scribed by  Dryden  and  Boccaccio.  On 
a  sudden  the  street  was  filled  with  cabs 
and  omnibuses,  loaded  with  passen. 
gers  and  luggage,  as  if  every  train  and 
station  in  the  kingdom  had  moved 
up  to  town  by  a  simultaneous  action, 
and  disgorged  their  contents  at  the 
same  place  and  the  same  moment. 
They  were  driving  furiously  against 
each  other,  screeching,  crashing,  and 
upsetting.     A  sort  of  unearthly  light 
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made  even'thinflj  apparent — all  were 
skeletons.  Skeleton  oiunlbuses  and 
cabs,  skeleton  passengers  and  drivers, 
t<l;eleton  portniantenns  and  earpet 
ba;:s,  and  a  tncie't;  of  skeleton  ])oliee, 
with  glazed  liat-^  and  enormous 
batons,  laying;  abont  them  in  all  di- 
rections, brt'akinjr  wheels,  hi*ads, 
arms,  and  legs,  in  indis<Ti minute  li- 
berality. I  gi-ew  W'iM  with  terror,  and 
screamed  Instily.  The  elVort  awoke 
HiC  ;  I  was  lying  on  tlic  iloor  in  total 
darkness,  having  glided  inieonsciously 
from  my  chair ;  but  the  din  of  sounds 
still  continui'd,  and  it  was  souh*  time 
belore  I  could  convince  myself  I  had 
actually  been  asU:c[). 

What  a  pity  it  is  the  patient  noise- 
less wheels  are  not  a<lopled  into 
general  use.  You  will  scu  them  ou 
two  or  three  i»rivale  <'a!*riagi»s, 
and  on  one  public  cab,  which  plies 
from  the  stand  in  Piccadilly  as  a  sort 
of  advertisement.  The  invent icui  is 
as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious,  and  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  a  solid  band 
of  vulcanised  india-rubber  over  the 
iron  tvres,  thus  combininir  luxurv  with 
economv.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the 
ean-iage  is  reduced,  and  the  dura- 
bilitv  of  the  new  material  has  been 
well  tested  by  exjuirience.  Tht» 
advantages  are  sumuKMl  up,  in 
the  announcement  of  the  patentee, 
as  follows* — "The  luxury  of  motion 
without  noise  is  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  ])atent  wheels,  while 
their  coUatend  advantages  are  the  im- 
parting of  greater  cu^e  to  a  carriage, 
reducing  its  draught  coii>i«leralily,  and 
rendering  it  very  economical  in  wear 
anil  tear."  It  st*ems  strange  there 
should  be  any  liesitation  or  delay  in 
the  universal  ])5itronaiie  of  such  a  va- 
luable discovery.  A\'hen  oM  Lear 
su'jgests  that  it  would  be  an  excellent 
stratagem  to  shoe  a  tr<.:op  of  horse 
with  felt,  we  receive  it  as  the  chimera 
of  a  madman,  but  we  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  at  the  next  general  war 
to  hear  of  whole  regiments  of  cavalry 
sho<l  with  noiseless  gutta  ])ercha  or 
India-rubl)er,  ami  executing  decisive 
charges  in  profound  silence. 

A  descendant  t»f  the  jKTsevering 
calculator  who  counted  every  Ijit,  and 
to,  and  the  in  the  liible,  i'urnished  mo 
with  some  curious  statistics  on  certain 
classes  of  population.  According  to 
his  tables,  there  are  in  London  l'i,UO() 
itinerant  barrel  or^-an?,  1P,0('0  mon- 
keys,  and   o«),t?00   j^anots   in   ca^-es. 


Wandering  doji^y  with  no  ostenaiUa 
owners,  are  seldom  seen,  and  a  beggar 
is  almost  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the 
live  hip])opotanius.  When  many  street 
amusements  were  done  awav  with  bj 
Act  of  Parhament,  our  old  friend 
Punch  was  speciidly  protected  oo  the 
ground  of  hid  antiquity  and  prescrip- 
tive  rights.  But  his  day  has  gone  by. 
lie  is  considered  too  slow  for  modem 
taste.  You  mcH^t  him  occasionally  in 
a  secluded  corner,  or  an  unfrequented 
8(piare,  but  he  fails  to  attract  a  nume- 
rous congregation.  Ilia  practical  jokes 
fall  as  Hat  as  the  humour  of  a  reviTed 
comedy,  and  his  fight  with  the  arch- 
enemy gains  him  no  applause ;  even 
his  crowning  I'eat,  hanging  Jack  Ketdi 
in  his  own  noose,  is  received  coldly,  u 
a  di>res]>cet  to  constituted  authority. 
Acrobats,  wandering  melodists,  and 
])ainted  Indian  jugders,  are  hourly 
superseding  his  j>opuIarity- 

The  predictions  of  Sir  Francis  Head 
and  the  alarmists  have  been  verified 
during  the  summer.  London  for  some 
months  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  French,  but  quite  in  a  family  way, 
and  without  disturbing  our  amicable 
relarions.  AVc  wonder  sometimes  how 
our  continental  friends  contrive  to  live 
in  >o  ex])ensivc  a  city  as  London,  know- 
ing  that  they  are  not  usually  endowed 
wiih  a  supertluity  of  the  circulating 
medium  ;  but  there  they  are*  and  ap- 
p(>ar  to  enjoy  themselves  amazinzly. 
They  aix'  less  my  stilled  by  the  wonders 
of  the  Exhibition  than  by  the  total  ab- 
senci;  of  sohliers,  the  onler  and  regu- 
larity of  the  vast  umltitudes  who  throng 
the  sLix'ets,  and  the  perfect  ease  with 
which  a  few  policemen  manage  ever)'- 
thing  without  any  apparent  efibrt. 
These  ])oints  are  quite  incomprehensi- 
ble to  foreigners,  who  are  accustomed 
to  behold  in  every  capital  in  Europe 
a  va^t  entrenched  camp  bristling  with 
bayonets  and  artillery,  a  powder  ma- 
gazine n*ady  to  explode  with  the 
sliuhtest  ignition,  llicy  saw  Queen 
Victoria  go  into  the  heart  of  the  city 
to  the  Lord  Mayor's  fete,  and  return 
through  countless  thousands  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  with  a  simple  es- 
cort of  honour.  They  saw  her  pass,  in 
all  the  sjdendour  of  regal  state,  to  pro- 
rogue the  two  Houses  of  Parliamenti 
still  only  with  a  few  p(  li^smen  to  keep 
\\ui  passage  clear,  while  all  London 
stood  in  respectful  attendance,  cheer- 
i]!g  au<l  saluting  with  spontaneous  loy- 
al t  v.   Here  were  ovideuceji  of  a  tirmlv- 
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based  monarchy,  a  paternal  govern, 
mcnty  a  nation  satisfied  with  their 
institutions,  and  their  power  of  main- 
taining  them  ;  more  convincing  than  a 
triple  line  of  fortifications,  and  a  bi- 
vouac  of  troops  in  every  square.  Good 
reader,  on  one  of  these  occasions  did 
you  ever  notice  the  Life  Guards  when 
Keeping  some  portions  of  the  ground. 
The  conduct  of  the  horses  is  well 
worthy  of  observation.  There  is  a 
perfect  understanding  between  theui 
and  the  public.  Under  the  extremest 
pressure  from  without,  they  never 
evince  im[)aticnce  or  attempt  to  kick, 
but  sometimes  gently  simulate  an  of- 
fensive movement  which  they  have  not 
the  least  intention  of  executmg.  They 
push  a  little  occasionally  with  their 
nuge  hind-quarters  and  raise  their 
legs,  as  mucn  as  to  say,  "  You  must 
stand  back,  but  I  shall  not  hurt  you  if 
you  don't."  While  on  this  subject, 
let  mo  not  forget  the  dray-horses,  who 
alone  are  worth  coming  to  see,  if  you 
had  no  other  inducement :  their  size 
and  condition  are  prodigious.  During 
the  regency  of  George  iV.,  eight  of 
these,  coal-black  and  sleek  as  i^atin, 
were  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Sbah  of 
Persia,  With  European  potentates 
the  splendour  of  royalty,  **  the  dread 
and  f«ar  of  kings,"  is  much  enhanced 
by  rapid,  lightning-like  velocity ;  in 
the  East  it  all  depends  on  slowness, 
even  the  solemn  elephant  is  too  quick 
for  states  When  the  Shah  beheld 
these  noble  animals  put  throu<;h  thuir 
paces,  which  neither  blandishment  nor 
bullyingcould  stimulate  beyond  a  heavy 
walk,  he  clapped  his  hands  in  ecstacy, 
and  shouted,  three  times,  "Bismillahl" 
They  were  instantly  invested  with 
high  dignities,  lodged  in  stalls  of  state, 
proclaimed  sacred,  and  bowstring  and 
bastinado  denounced  against  all  who 
looked  on  them  without  permission. 
The  charger  of  Caligula,  who  was 
created  consul,  and  fed  with  gilded 
oats  in  an  ivory  manger,  was  treated 
with  less  distinguished  honour.  The 
breed  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  royal 
stables  of  Ispahan,  even  as  the  Hano- 
verian cream  colours  are  preserved  in 
the  mews  at  St.  James's. 

Among  the  articles  of  traffic  which 
were  most  in  demand  during  the  Ex- 
hibition season,  cigars  have  taken  the 
lead.     It  would  be  dangerous  to  say 


how  many  millions  have  been  sold. 
The  run  on  real  Havannas  was  so 
great  that  they  were  called  for  much 
faster  than  they  could  be  made.  The 
smoking  mania  is  now  become  a  uni- 
versal epidemic.  Of  all  intolerable 
street  nuisances  this  is  the  greatest, 
and  ought  to  be  resisted  by  every  true- 
born  Briton  who  has  a  spark  of  pa- 
triotism or  independence  left.  The 
very  atmosphere  is  redolent  of  the 
odious  weed.  If  you  meet  twenty 
men,  they  have,  on  the  average,  thirty 
cigars  or  pipes  among  them.  From 
the  peer  and  the  heavy  dragoon,  down 
to  the  butcher's  boy  and  the  omnibus 
cad,  there  is  scarcely  an  exception. 

A  leading  medical  practitioner,  at 
Brighton,  has  lately  given  a  list  of 
sixteen  cases  of  paralysis,  produced  by 
smoking,  which  came  under  his  own 
knowledge  within  the  last  six  months. 
Then,  the  expense  is  ruinous.  Many 
young  men  smoke  eighteen  cigars  per 
diem,  besides  what  they  give  to  their 
friends.  Not  long  ago,  1  heard  an  in- 
veterate smoker,  whose  entire  income 
could  scarcely  have  amounted  to  three 
hundred  a-vear,  declare  that  his  cigars 
alone  cost  him  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
He  drew  the  long  bow,  of  course ;  but 
if  fifty  was  the  truth,  it  was  bad  enough. 

A  curious  phase  in  the  disease  is  the 
taste  for  short,  dirty  pipes,  black  with 
age,  use,  and  abommation,  which  has 
crept  in  lately.  Every  third  dandv  you 
meet  has  one  of  these  in  his  cheek. 
The  cutty  and  the  cigar  hold  divided 
reign.  Several  speculators,  during  the 
last  year,  traversed  Ireland,  buying  up 
sackloads  of  thtse  indigenous  produc- 
tions, which  they  sold  again  in  London 
at  an  enormous  premium.  The  pecu- 
liar aroma,  so  much  coveted,  is  onlv 
to  be  met  with  in  specimens  of  the 
dhudeen,  which  have  piissed  through 
many  mouths  in  successive  generations, 
and  have  become  family  relics. 

Even  in  Boston,  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  land  where,  according  to  some 
naturalists,  children  are  born  with 
lighted  cigars  in  their  mouths,  there 
is  a  law  against  smoking  in  the  streets, 
and  penalties  inflicted  on  the  offend- 
er.* With  all  our  resp<»ct  for  our 
transatlantic  brethren,  and  their  match- 
less energies,  we  scarcely  exfiected 
to  have  received  from  them  such  a 
lesson    in    refined   civilisation.     The 
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remarks  of  Cob,  tlic  water-carrier,  on 
this  subject,  in  l>en  Jonson's  play,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  are  as 
applicable  in  1851,  as  if  ihey  were 
written  the  dav  before  yesterday  :— 
**  By  gad's  me,  1  marvel  what  pleasure 
or  felicity  they  have  in  taking  this  same 
filthy,  roguish  tobacco !  It's  good  for 
nothing  but  to  choke  a  man,  and  fill 
him  full  of  smoke  and  embers.  There 
were  four  died  out  of  one  house  last 
week  with  taking  of  it,  and  two  more 
the  bell  went  for  yesternight.  One  of 
them,  they  say,  will  never  'scape  it. 
By  the  stocks,  an'  there  were  no  wiser 
men  than  I,  I'd  have  it  present  whipping, 
man  or  woman,  that  should  but  deal 
with  a  tobacco  pipe.  Why  it  will  stiilo 
them  all  in  the  end,  as  many  as  use  it. 
It's  little  better  than  ratsbane  or 
rosaker."* 

Our  foreign  visitors  appear  greatly 
struck  with  the  extent  and  euf>rmons  po- 
pulation of  London  ;  but  a  general  im- 
pression seems  to  exist,  more  esiKJcially 
among  the  French,  that  Enghind  alto- 
gether is  un  pays  triste.  A  Parisian 
carries  the  same  ^ay  nonchalance  to  the 
Bourse  with  which  he  enlivens  the 
salons  and  cafes.  John  Bull  cannot 
do  this.  With  him,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  the  serious  business  of  his 
life.  He  has  no  idea  of  mixing  up  a 
laugh,  or  a  trifling  anecdot<»,  with  mo- 
netary calculations.  But  his  mistake 
is,  that  he  cannot  leave  his  commercial 
face  at  home  when  he  mingles  in  soci- 
ety, or  locked  up  in  the  desk  with  his 
scrip  and  debentures,  lie  enjoys  him- 
self with  an  ellbrt ;  and  whether  he  is 
dancing,  playing  canls,  or  enduring 
music,  appears  very  much  as  if  he  was 
thinking  of  something  else.  If  you  tell 
him  a  joke,  he  laughs  at  the  climax,  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  but  seldom  looks  as 
if  he  were  listening.  He  has  usually 
what  the  French  call  Vair  preoccup^y 
and  which  they  consider,  not  without 
cause,  the  veiy  antipodes  of  enjoy- 
ment. He  cannot  give  himself  up, 
heart  and  sonl,  as  they  do,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moment.  This  is  one 
leading  reason  why  our  national  drama, 
which  IS  always,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
reflex  of  national  character,  with  much 
more  nerve  and  vigour,  has  far  less 
ease,  variety,  and  piquancy,  than  that 
of  our  neighbours.  It  is  not  that  our 
writers  are  deficient  in  «i)arkling  wit  or 


broad  humour.  The  comedies  of  CoOp 
greve,  Farquhar,  Sheridan,  Colman, 
and  various  living  authors,  attest  the 
contrary ;  but  their  tellinff  points  are 
got  up  for  Hie  occaaon,  and  worked  off 
with  labour ;  as  professed  diners  out 
prime  themselves  with  their  best  stories 
for  public  display,  where  they  appear 
all  lun  and  brilliancy,  but  if  yon  catch 
them  at  home  en  deskaliUet  they  have 
a  look  of  constitutional  melancholyi 
while  their  gibes  and  mockeries  are  as 
threadbare  as  their  dressing-gowns.  In 
fact,  we  oflen  assume  gaiety  without 
any  feeling  of  mirth,  whue  the  French 
laugh  constitutionally  at  the  most  so- 
lemn matters,  as  a  portion  of  the  bur- 
lesque of  life.  Let  us  be  content  to 
keep  our  gravity,  and  national  reproach 
of  heaviness,  rather  than  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme. 

During  the  attractive  period  of 
the  Exhibition,  there  have  been 
nineteen  theatres  open  in  London,  in- 
eluding  two  Italian  Operas  and  the  St. 
James's,  devoted  entirely  to  French 
tragedy  and  comedy.  This  list  ^plies 
to  k'gitimates  only,  and  has  no  refer- 
ence to  hippodromes,  gardens,  casinos, 
Grecian  saloons,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  irregulars,  which  swarm  in  every 
corner  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  and 
where  dramatic  performances,  under 
some  form  or  other,  are  nightly  reme- 
sented.  If  London  is  less  gay  tnan 
Paris,  it  has  quite  as  many  places  of 
public  amusement.  Nearly*  all  have 
reaped  a  golden  har^'est-,  principally 
gathered  in  from  the  vbitors  and  fo- 
reign strangers,  although  throughout 
the  month  of  May  there  was  an  alarm  of 
failure,  and  managerial  faces  elongated 
in  proportion.  But  the  panic  was 
momentary,  and  ever  since  June  a  re- 
actionary tide  has  been  setting  in, 
which  has  filled  the  theatrical  treasu- 
ries (with  two  or  three  exceptions) 
even  to  overflowing.  In  one  of  the 
periodicals  for  August,  I  was  a  little 
surprised  at  seeing  it  stated  that  the 
theatres  were  empty ;  that  the  manag- 
ers had  made  an  egregious  mistake  m 
expecting  they  would  be  filled ;  that 
our  dramas  were  not  formed  on  the 
model  suited  to  the  taste  of  conti- 
nental audiences ;  and  that  the  Ex- 
hibition was  reason  enough  for  a 
"beggarly  account  of  emptor  boxes," 
as  neither  foreigner  nor  native  could 
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sit  out  a  play  on  a  hot  evening,  afler 
a  morning  devoted  to  the  wonders 
of  the  Cr}'stal  Palace.  While  I  read 
this  in  a  respectable  print,  deliberately 
asserted,  I  witnessed  nightly  facts 
in  direct  refutation.  All  the  theatres 
"were  so  crowded,  that  I  could  scarcely 
find  squeezing  room ;  more  than  half 
the  dramas  I  saw  were  adaptations  or 
translations  from  the  French;  while 
at  least  five-sixths  of  the  audiences 
were  composed  of  foreigners,  and  holi- 
day excursionists  from  the  country. 
That  the  same  pieces  were  repeated 
night  after  night,  with  little  variety,  is 
a  tolerable  proof  of  continued  attrac- 
tion, and  also  that  the  attraction  rested 
with  the  strangers.  The  resident  play- 
goers were  literally  tabooed  by  the 
*•  hundred-and-sixtieth  night  of  the 
Alhambra ;"  the  **  two  hundred  and 
twenty-third  of  King  Charming ;"  and 
the  "three  hundred  and  thirty-first 
of  Green  Bushes," 

But  strange  eccentricities  are  in- 
dulged in  by  some  of  the  professional 
chroniclers,  who  undertake  to  enlighten 
the  public  on  the  passing  events  of  the 
day.  In  the  theatrical  department, 
sudden  and  unexpected  changes  have 
occasionally  produced  whimsical  mis- 
takes. Performances  have  actually 
been  criticised  which  never  took  place, 
and  elaborate  paragraphs  have  been 
written  on  actors,  who,  instead  of 
flourishing  on  the  boards,  were  writh- 
ing in  bed  under  the  |rcntle  discipline 
of  a  physician.  Not  long  since,  a  re- 
markable case  came  within  my  own 
notice.  All  the  world  was  ringing 
with  the  praises  of  a  particular  actor, 
and  seeing  him  announced  in  one  of 
his  most  popular  characters,  I  went  to 
the  theatre  full  of  expectation.  But 
the  great  luminary  was  suffering  under 
a  temporary  eclipse,  and  unable  to 
shine.  The  next  day  I  read  that  he 
had  appeared  with  unwonted  brilliancy, 
and  had  sent  the  audience  home  in  a 
state  of  maddened  excitement.  I  was 
sorely  puzzled,  and  began  to  doubt  if 
I  had  been  there,  long  habit  having 
accustomed  me  to  place  implicit  re- 
liance on  the  oracular  fidelity  of  every- 
thing I  saw  in  print.  "  Can  such 
things  be?"  thought  I;  "and  am  I 
only  a  myth,  a  fable,  an  embodied 
chimera,  a  sort  of  physical  dream  ?"  I 
was  fast  lapsing  into  P}Trhanism,  and 
felt  myself  in  the  predicament  in  which 
I  once  saw  a  gallant  officer,  who  had 
lost  his  leg  at  Waterloo,  but  was  so 


bewildered  by  the  inventions  and  de- 
tails of  a  gasconading  amateur,  who,  of 
course,  had  not  been  present,  that  he 
looked  down  on  his  stump,  and  felt  it 
several  times,  to  be  convinced  that  he 
was  really  himself,  and  not  a  surrepti- 
tious double.  Above  twenty  years 
ago,  I  read  in  a  Bath  paper  (which  I 
have  still  in  my  possession)  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  pre- 
sent  living  King  of  Hanover,  officially 
announced,  with  a  black  border,  and 
several  minute  particulars. 

I  had  long  been  desirous  of  seeing 
the  French  comedian,  Bouffe,  and 
availed  myself  of  this  opportunity,  as 
he  made  a  short  visit  to  London  during 
the  summer.  Fame  had  not  exagge- 
rated his  merits.  He  appeared  to  me 
far  superior  to  Gavandan,  Brunet,  or 
Potier,  all  of  whom  I  recollected  since 
my  first  acquaintance  with  Paris  in 
1815.  His  range  is  more  diversified 
than  that  of  either  of  the  well-known 
triumvirate  I  have  named.  He  can 
touch  the  softer  feelings,  and  rouse  the 
sterner  passions,  with  as  much  ease  as 
he  can  elicit  peals  of  boisterous  mirth. 
I  saw  him  in  Grandet,  in  La  Fille  de 
VAvare,  and  in  Le  Gamin  de  Paris,  two 
characters  of  the  most  opposite  descrip- 
tion, the  one  an  aged  man,  the  other  a 
boy.  I  have  seldom  witnessed  perform- 
ances which  made  such  an  impression 
on  me.  He  is  a  wonderful  artist.  His 
representation  ofLe  Gamin  was  without 
blemish ;  and  one  of  his  most  extraor- 
dinary stage  endowments  is,  that  being, 
as  I  understand,  a  man  of  fifty,  his 
look,  figure,  and  action  are  identically 
that  of  a  young  scamp  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen. Lafont,  in  the  same  piece,  enact- 
ed an  irascible  old  general,  martyrised 
with  gout  and  family  annoyances,  most 
admirably.  It  was  the  truest  exhibi- 
tion of  natural  passion,  mixed  with 
feeling,  I  ever  saw.  Dowton's  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute,  in  his  best  days, 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  it. 

The  praises  bestowed  on  Mademoi- 
selle Bachel  by  her  admirers  are  amply 
merited  by  that  accomplished  artist. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  intensity,  the 
overpowering  force,  and  whirlwind  of 
agonised  emotion  to  which  she  aban- 
dons herself,  and  carries  her  audience 
with  her  beyond  the  power  of  resist- 
ance. The  mental  conceptions  and 
physical  execution  are  equally  surpris- 
mg.  Endowed  with  youth,  a  fine  figure, 
a  countenance  of  lofty  tragic  contour, 
beaming  with  expression,  and  a  voice 
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of  extraordinan'  compass,  nothing  is 
"Nvaiitinjxto  oomplcle  ii  porlbct  triiMupU 
ill  thu  hisirionicart,  but  bctUTUiaU  rials 
to  work  willi,  and  chjiraeters  and  situ- 
ations to  (Jt'linoatc,  nioro  in  accordance 
"with  the  oniinary  sympathies  and  feel- 
ings of  human  nature.  The  Phedre, 
llermione,  and  Camillc  of  Racine  and 
Corneille,  as  represented  bv  Mademoi- 
selle  Kaeliel,  are  strikinjij  instances  of 
the  coiinnandinif  jreiiius  with  which 
the  actrt^ssgoes  be\oiid  the  author,  and 
leaves  him  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance. This  opinion  will  be  laughed 
at,  and  lu'ld  in  contempt  by  the  critics 
who  allect  profound  admiration  of 
Frc»nch  tragedy  in  the  abstract ;  but 
we  feel  convincred,  if  these  frigid  tra- 
vesties of  the  classical  model  were  re- 
translated now,  aiul  produced  on  the 
English  stjige,  they  would  be  avoided 
as  intolerable  inllictiuns  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish actress  who  attacked  an  audience 
with  the  same  overwhelming  energVi 
would  be  retreated  from,  anil  written 
down  as  unnatural,  otlensive,  and  ex- 
travagant ;  and  all  this  from  the  sove- 
reign inlluence  of  tashion,  which  erects 
a  temple  to  the  exotic  idol,  while  it 
scarcely  oifers  a  single  votive  garland 
at  the  shrine  of  native  talent.  It  is  a 
connnon  ciy  among  the  supposed  sup- 
porters of  the  dranui,  that  English  act- 
ing has  degenerateil,  or  passed  into  a 
fading  tradition.  Those  who  wish  to 
be  convinced  of  the  contrarvt  should 
go  to  the  Princess's  Theatre,  in  Ox- 
ibrd-street,  and  witness  Shaksiware's 
Twelfth  Sif^ht,  as  now  perlormed 
there.  From  all  the  plays  I  saw  in 
London,  1  select  this  as  being  the 
most  perfect,  whether  as  regards  the 
acting  of  every  character,  or  what  is 
usually  understood  by  the  getting  uj), 
or  mise  en  scene.  ^Nothing  was  want- 
ing, and  nothing  forgotten,  or  slurred 
negligently  over.  Garrick  was  very 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  this  play 
was  acted,  under  his  management,  at 
Drury-Iane.  "Go  and  see  l\ce!fth 
Aight  at  my  theatre,"  he  was  wont  to 
say  to  all  strjingers  who  called  on  him  ; 
**  not  any  particular  scene  or  actor, 
but  the  comedy  altogether."  There- 
cent  revival  may  stantl  by  the  side  of 
its  earlier  type,  and  lose  nothing  in 
the  comparison.  In  English  aciing  we 
Lave  often  been  coiuUanned  by  foreign- 
ers for  neglecting  details,  and  paying 
little  attention  to  the  manner  in  whieu 
subordinate  parts  iiiv.  tilled.  The  re- 
proach was  just.     For  a  long  timCi  in 


all  these  points,  we  were  bcbind  our 
continental  neighbours ;  but  a  sweep- 
ing reform  has  taken  pUoe»  and  the 
play  we  have  named  will  strike  all  who 
see  it  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  tlie 
system  on  which  this  refonn  is  osiriad 
out  in  one  of  onr  leading  theatres. 
Perhaps  the  most  faultless  perform- 
anco  on  the  modem  stage  is  Mrs.  G. 
Kcan's  Viola.  Here  we  haye  one  of 
the  sweetest  creations  of  Shakspeare*! 
fancy  embodied  as  exactly  as  if  the 
present  accomplished  representatiTS 
had  been  foreseen  by  the  imagination 
of  the  author.    In  figure,  features,  ex- 

{)rcssion,  and  costume,  in  tho  delicate 
lumour  of  the  lighter  points,  and  the 
exquisite  pathos  of  the  serious  passagesi 
the  portrait  is  one  in  which  the  most  ns- 
tidious  caviller  would  be  taxed  to  dis- 
cover a  defective  feature,  or  suggest  an 
improvement.  We  happened  to  sit  in 
the  stalls  next  to  an  enthusiastic  sep- 
tuagenarian, who  remembered  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan in  the  same  character  inthexenith 
of  her  reputation.  We  entered  into 
talk,  and  he  volunteered  a  comparison. 
^Irs.  Jorrlan  was,  on  the  whole,  he  said 
inferior  to  Mrs.  Kean.  She  had  great- 
er breadth,  higheroolouring,  exuberant 
spirits,  and  a  broad-wheeled  laug^  pe- 
culiar to  herself,  but  all  this  would 
appear  coarse  and  vulgar  to  modem  re- 
finement. In  personal  requisites,  in 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  manner,  in 
the  grace  of  sentiment,  and  general 
fmish,  the  picture  was  incomplete,  and 
much  less  agreeable  than  that  present- 
ed by  her  successor. 

Theatrical  criticism  in  London  is 
not  at  present  at  a  very  high  deme 
of  temperature,  either  as  regards  ute- 
rar}'  pretension  or  accurate  judgment. 
Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  to  han- 
dle than  this  complicated  subject ;  yet 
every  novice  in  writine  imagines  he 
can  master  it  by  inspiration.  It  is 
enough  to  be  employed,  and  he  becomes 
at  once  an  ex-officio  oracle.  Among 
tho  regular  practitioners  there  is  a  re- 
cognised conventionalism  in  style,  and 
an  ailectation  of  technical  phraseology, 
which  is  scarcely  intelligible,  and  any- 
thing but  instructive.  We  can  trace 
but  little  independence  of  opinion, 
oflen  joined  to  superficial  knowled^ 
and  highly  seasoned  with  digturie, 
private  partiality,  or  personal  preju- 
dice. A  short  residence  in  the  metro- 
polis suffices  to  lay  all  this  open  to  the 
attentive  observer.  Some  of  these 
daily  and  weekly  critiQi  write  to  order  j 
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while  others  are  bound  in  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant  of  dogmalioal 
opinions,  drawn  within  a  narrow  cir- 
cle, as  regards  authors,  managers,  and 
actors.  Any  dissenters  from  their  own 
code  they  ostracise  with  unsparing  se- 
verity, adopting  in  its  most  extended 
sense  the  Scriptural  sentence  **  He  that 
is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  Among 
those  gentlemen,  also,  are  dramatic 
authors,  which  is,  at  least,  a  ques- 
tionable foundation  for  general  im- 
partiality. We  should  certainly  not 
select  them  by  choice  on  a  special 
jury  to  try  the  merits  of  their  bre- 
thren, whose  productions  have  been 
chosen  by  managers  in  preference  to 
their  own.  A  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent writer,  with  a  mastery  of  his  theme, 
and  no  preconceived  opinions,  might 
"purge  the  general  weal"  of  much 
chaff,  and  do  good  service  in  the  cause 
of  the  drama.  He  must  prepare  him- 
self at  the  same  time  to  encounter  a 
nest  of  hornets,  and  gird  up  his  loins  for 
**  a  war  to  the  knife.'*  Mais  lejeu  ne 
vaut  pas  la  chandelle ;  the  f  ime  and 
profit  would  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
the  labour  and  annoyance  ;  and  there 
has  been  such  a  result  as  martyrdom  in 
an  effort  to  advance  the  truth.  "Things 
must  be  as  they  may,"  says  Corporal 
Nym,  who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
world,  and  rested  his  philosophy  on 
experience.  "We  enlist  under  his  ban- 
ners ;  and  while  we  see  and  mention 
what  we  think  wrong,  have  no  ambi- 
tion to  stand  forward  as  reformers. 

And  now,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
Exhibition— the  '*  World's  Fair,"  as 
the  Yankees  christened  it — the  wonder 
of  wonders,  the  most  perfect  realis- 
ation of  a  magnificent  idea  which  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  The 
scheme  of  Henri  Quatre,  for  a  gene- 
ral peace  coalition  throughout  Europe, 
was  hardly  as  sublime,  and  clearly  not 
so  practicable.  To  pass  it  over  in  a 
paragraph,  would  be  to  act  Hamlet, 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted  by 
particular  desire ;  and  to  go  into  mi- 
nute detail,  would  occupy  volumes, 
besides  repeating  what  has  appeared 
for  the  last  five  months  in  daily  and  heb- 
domedal  print,  and  has  filled  the  win- 
dows of  all  the  print-shops  with  gra- 
phic illustrations  m  endless  variety.  The 
subject  never  tires,  and  is  exhaustless 
as  it  is  exciting.     There  is  argument 


in  it  for  a  week,  description  for  a  month, 
and  a  topic  of  conversation  for  ever. 
Where  are  now  the  croakers  who  pro- 
phesied it  would  fail,  and  the  opposers 
of  everything,  who  thought  ("the  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought")*  it  would  be 
gutted  by  a  simultaneous  emeute  of  all 
the  Socialists  in  the  world,  expressly' 
engaged  for  that  particular  perform- 
ance? 

It  has  been  computed,  by  a  calcu- 
lation founded  on  the  police  returns, 
that  nearly  seven  millions  of  persons 
have  visited  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
total  receipt  of  money  considerably 
exceeds  half-a-million  sterling,  leav- 
ing a  profitable  balance  of  £240,000. 
Exact  tables  will  no  doubt  be  published 
when  the  accounts  are  wound  up,  com- 
prising also  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  goods  exhibited,  and  the  proportion 
which  has  been  sold.  How  will  the 
overplus  be  ai)propriated,  and  what 
will  be  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
building  ?  These  inquiries,  so  often 
repeated  by  public  curiosity,  will  soon 
be  disposed  of.  With  many  reasons 
for  the  retention  of  Mr.  Paxton's  mag- 
nificent structure,  there  are  powerful 
arguments  in  favour  of  its  removal. 
It  was  erected  as  a  temporary  deposi- 
tory, for  an  express  purpose,  which 
has  been  gloriously  accomplished,  and 
under  the  express  condition  of  being 
pulled  down  within  a  given  period. 
J'he  same  authority  which  establishes 
one  condition  can  abrogate  it  by  an- 
other, when  deemed  necessary.  It  be- 
comes simply  a  question  of  what  is 
most  desirable.  In  matters  which  in- 
terest the  public,  the  public  voice  is 
entitled  to  every  consideration  ;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  collect  this  from  pam- 
phlets written  by  individuals,  editorial 
paragraphs  in  the  papers,  or  let  tens 
signed  Agricola,  Vitruvius,  or  Palla- 
dio.  The  fate  of  the  Crystjd  Palace 
lies  with  the  Committee  and  Board  of 
Directors,  who  probably  have  not  read 
three-fourths  of  the  opinions  published 
for  their  Edification  ;  but  all  their  mea- 
sures hitherto  have  been  conducted 
with  so  much  wisdom,  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  make  a  false  step  at  the 
close.  The  whole  has  been  a  great 
national  event ;  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  ;  a  point  from  which 
to  take  a  fresh  departure,  as  in  calcu- 
lating reckonings  at  sea ;  a  fixed  bass 
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of  operations ;  a  period  to  date  from 
in  the  chronology  of  future  annalists. 
**  I  was  in  the  great  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Moscow  1'*  This,  said  Napo- 
leon to  his  veterans,  on  the  morning  of 
Borodino,  will  be  your  proudest  recol- 
lection when  reposing  from  the  toils  of 
service.  And  often  shall  we,  in  the 
garrulity  of  old  age,  repeat  to  our 
grandchildren,  '*  1  was  in  London  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  will 
tell  you  all  the  miracles  I  saw  there." 
The  enormous  mass  of  all  that  the 
intellect  and  ingeuuitv  of  man  could 
produce  of  rare  and  valuable,  the  dis- 
coveries of  industry,  the  triumphs  of 
art,  the  improvements  of  science, 
brouofht  to^rether  with  such  cost  and 
labour  from  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  earth,  and  arranged  with  such 
unparalleled  skill,  idl  are  now  scatter- 
ed abroad,  and  are  passing  into  the 
hands  of  different  purchasers — never  to 
be  collected  amiin.  The  dailv  recur- 
ring  thousands,  whose  presence  gave 
life  and  animated  interest  to  the  glow- 
ing scene,  have  subsided  back  into  the 
sober,  plodding  tenor  of  ordinary  avoca- 
tion. The  equipages  of  the  royal,  the 
noble,  and  the  refined,  no  longer  throng 
the  surrounding  avenues.  The  cease- 
less sound  of  many  voices,  the  strange 
blending  of  many  foreign  languages, 
will  very  shortly  be  succeeded  by  mono- 
tonous silence.  The  building  will  still  oc- 
cupy the  vast  area,  an  untenanted  monu- 
ment, an  empty  reminiscence,  a  casket 
strippedof  the  treasures  it  was  construct- 
ed to  enclose.  The  historic  records, 
the  practical  influence  on  civilisation, 
the  removal  of  prejudices,  the  increase 
of  commercial  intercourse,  will  be  more 
enduring  and  more  satisfactory  memo- 
rials of  the  mighty  bazaar,  than  the 
Crystal  Palace  transformed  into  a  win- 
ter-garden, or  a  gigantic  riding-school. 
Devoted  to  such  puri)oses  as  these,  it 
may  be  still  useful  and  ornamental; 
but  it  will  no  longer  be  a  connecting 
link  with  the  object  which  called  it 
into  existence.  It  will  resemble  the 
funereal  pyramid  of  Cheops,  without 
the  ashes  of  the  founder ;  the  mauso- 
leum without  the  relics  of  the  hero  it 
was  intended  to  preserve ;  or  the  mere 
outward  case  of  the  watch  divested  of 
its  costly  and  complicated  machinery. 
Better  that  all  should  be  removed,  than 
a  mutilated  skeleton  should  be  retained. 
There  may  be  barbarism,  but  there  is 
something  grand  in  the  obsequies  of 
Alaric,  the  concjuering  Ostrogotli.    His 


devoted  followers,  by  the  labour  of 
their  prisoners,  forcibly  diverted  the 
course  of  the  Busentinus,  near  Con- 
sentia,  erected  his  sepulchre  in  the 
empty  bed  of  the  river,  piled  over  his 
mortal  remains  the  accumulated  trea- 
sures and  memorials  of  many  conquer- 
ed nations,  including  those  of  imperial 
Home,  and  then  turned  on  the  stream 
again  to  engulph  the  monarch  and  bis 
trophies,  that  no  vestige  of  either 
might  remain  as  tangible  evidences, 
after  the  soul  which  gave  them  reality, 
and  power,  and  substance,  had  been 
summoned  back  to  its  account.  The 
immortality  of  the  Exhibition  is  not 
dependent  on  the  mutation  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  building  that  contained  it. 
It  rests  with  the  historian,  the  painter, 
the  engraver,  and  the  consequences 
to  be  transmitted  through  succeeding 
generations. 

Among  the  striking  features  which 
distinguished  this  great  gathering,  may 
be  noticed  the  little  trouble  the  police 
had  in  preserving  order,  and  the 
trifling  amount  of  robbery.  The  gen- 
tlemen  of  the  swell  mob  were  too 
closely  watched  to  transact  business 
without  the  certainty  of  detection.  On 
the  most  crowded  days,  the  heteroge- 
neous mass  of  visitors  conducted  them- 
selves  with  unusual  decorum,  evincing 
no  disposition  to  push  or  jostle,  or  show 
their  independence ;  but  varying  their 
gratified  curiosity  during  long  intervals 
with  a  very  peaceable  and  praise  worthy 
devotion  to  creature  comforts.  JJany 
parties  came  provided  with  ample  store 
of  provender,  either  from  motives  of 
economy  or  convenience ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent  refreshment  saloons  must  have 
driven  a  thriving  trade ;  and  as  no 
fermented  liquors  of  any  kind  were  al* 
lowed  to  be  sold  within  the  building, 
cases  of  drunkenness  very  seldom  oc- 
curred. All  property  dropped  by  ac- 
cident, and  found  by  the  police,  was 
carefully  collected  together  and  kept 
till  claimed.  The  published  lists  con- 
tained some  singular  articles.  As 
usual,  ladies  were  the  principal  suf- 
ferers, and  chiefly  in  bustles,  reticules, 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  bunches  of  keys, 
and  parasols.  In  the  enumeration  of 
treasure-trove,  children  formed  the 
leading  item,  exceeding  in  number  all 
the  others  we  have  just  named.  It 
does  not  appear  that  an^  of  these  stray 
duplicates  were  intentionally  lost,  al- 
though, as  we  heard  a  father,  who  suf- 
ered  under  a  legion  of  "  enfants  ter. 
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ribles,"  declare,  the  opportunities  were 
tempting,  and  looked  as  if  specially 
contrived. 

The  only  way  of  seeing  the  Exhibi- 
tion thoroughly  was  by  a  season  ticket, 
of  which,  of  course,  none  but  residents 
could  avail  themselves.  You  thus  took 
your  time,  divided  your  visits  into  sec- 
tions,  and  examined  everything  in  suc- 
cession. To-day  you  were  in  France, 
to-morrow  in  Austria,  the  day  follow- 
ing you  travelled  into  Italy,  and  the 
next  week  you  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  imagination,  and  glanced  over  the 
United  States. 

On  this  plan  it  required  three  months, 
at  the  rate  of  several  hours  per  diem, 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  entire 
collection.     A  country  family  arriving 
by  an  excursion  train  with  a  return 
ticket,  good  for  a  week,  and  sometimes 
only  for  three  days,  could  obtain  little 
better  than  a  bird's-eye  view,  gallop- 
ing through,  catalogue  in  hand,  as  ra- 
pidly as   Sir  Francis   Head  galloped 
across  the  Pampas,  reeking  with  per- 
spiration,  and  resolved,  as  a  point  of 
principle,  as  well  as  value  received,  to 
go  regularly  through  the  official  list  of 
twenty  thousand  articles.     Up  to  the 
lastthree  weeks,  additions  were  continu- 
ally pouring  in.   Among  the  latest  and 
most  interesting  were  a  service  of  pure 
Californian  gold,  manufactured  at  New 
York,  and    a  Swedish  piece  of  ord- 
nance, apparently  a  sixty-eight  poun- 
der, on  a  new  invention,  to  load  at  the 
breech.*     I  was  very  anxious  to  under- 
stand how  this  was  managed,  and  stood 
listening  one   day  for  more   than  an 
hour  to  a  convocation  of  pundits,  who 
were  explaming  it  all  toorether  in  differ- 
ent languages,  neither  listening  to  the 
other,    and  each,  as  far  as  I  could  in- 
terpret, profoundly  mistaken.     I  was 
rather  disappointed   with  the  United 
States    department,    which,     on    the 
whole,  was  meagre  compared  with  many 
others ;  but  the  Americans  have  rea- 
son to  be  well  satisfied,  and  are  in  high 
feather  with  the  success  of  their  sum- 
mer's cruise  to  the  old  country.   Their 
Greek  slave  is  a  lovely  specimen  of 
modem  sculpture,  although    there  is 
some  justice   in   the   criticism   which 
pointed  out  that  she  has  more  the  ex- 
pression of  a  conscious  beauty  than  the 


subdued  air  of  an  exposed  captive. 
But  the  form  is  exquisite,  and  the  na- 
tural grace  of  the  attitude  not  to  be 
exceeded.  America  has  also  won  the 
first  industrial  prize  for  an  improved 
reaping-machine ;  and,  outside  the 
walls  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  she  has 
picked  our  unpickable  locks,  and  beat- 
en our  fastest  yachts,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression derived,  we  believe,  from  her 
own  vocabulary,  into  so  many  cocked 
hats.  Verily,  we  must  learn  to  step  a 
little  quicker,  and  go  a- head,  after 
brother  Jonathan's  own  style,  unless 
we  wish  to  see  him  leave  us  behind  in 
the  general  race  of  improvement. 

I  was  much  delighted  to  observe  a 
goodly  show  of  Irish  pophns,  linens, 
laces,  and  ornamental  furniture,  which 
hold  their  ground  manfully,  and  still 
more  so  to  hear  from  the  custodians 
that  they  had  received  a  vast  amount  of 
orders.  The  hght  elegant  cars  attracted 
nmch  observation.  How  is  it  they  are 
not  more  frequently  adopted  in  Eng- 
land for  summer  jaunts  and  family  in- 
tercourse in  the  country  ?  Both  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  convenience  they  are 
superior  to  the  usual  four-wheeled 
vehicle  drawn  by  one  horse.  In  the 
crowded  streets  of  London  they  could 
never  answer.  No  sane  man  would 
venture  to  drive  one  through  the 
Strand,  unless  under  promise  of  a 
I)ension  for  his  widow,  or  in  commu- 
tation of  a  criminal  sentence.  He 
might  dispose  of  the  fee  simple  of  him- 
self, cargo,  car  and  horse,  for  about 
five  minutes'  purchase. 

The  display  of  geological  specimens 
was  scarcely  equal  to  what  I  expected 
to  see  at  such  a  place  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. The  fossils  were  few,  and  I  no- 
ticed none  of  particular  rarity.  More 
space  might  have  been  allotted  to  these* 
and  the  collection  might  have  been  en- 
larged with  advantage;  but  there  is 
now  such  an  admirable  assortment  at 
the  New  Museum  in  Jermyn-street, 
that  any  deficiency  in  this  department 
was  of  little  consequence.  But  these 
rambling  notes  must  cease,  or  they  will 
soon  swell  into  a  catalogue  raisonnie. 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  afler 
each  successive  visit,  was  one  of  un- 
mingled  admiration,  with  ^atitude  to 
the  presiding  Providence  wnich  crown- 


*  It  does  not  appear  that  this  is  a  new  invention,  as  may  be  tested,  amon?  other 
coincidences,  by  examining  some  very  ancient  pieces  of  ordnance  preserved  in  the 
United  Service  Museum,  Whitehall-place. 
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e«l  this  groat,  iiiidertnkinfj  with  such 
brilliant  ^•uc^css.  The  hlessinjr  that 
iras  invoked  in  reverenlial  hninility  by 
the  greatest  of  earthly  sovereigns  on 
the  inaugnral  day,  has  been  signally 
vouchsiited.  The  six  months  which 
have  since  rolled  on  have  been  j)reg- 
nant  with  instruction.  All  has  been 
harmony,  peace,  ami  good -will.  A 
mantle  of  protection  was  thrown  round 
the  Crystal  Palace  fn)m  the  first  ojKin- 
ing  of  its  doors ;  all  felt  they  were  en- 
tering on  a  scene  devoted  exclusively 
to  instructive  n^croation,  where  evil 
passions  had  no  field  for  their  exercise. 
That  great  and  jKTnuinent  advantages 
will  result  we  feel  convinced,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  vast  additional  sums  of 
money  which  have  been  brought  into 
circulation,  and  the  many  thousands 
who  have  thereby  l)een  enabled  to  ob- 
tain employment.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that,  during  the  summer,  the 
average  population  of  London  has  been 
increased  by  nearly  300,000  souls.  An 
intercourse  has  sprung  up  which  had 
no  previous  existence.  Foreigners 
have  aecjuired  more  knowledge  of  us, 
our  habits,  institutions,  resources,  and 
peculiarities,  from  ocuhir  observation, 
during  the  last  six  months,  than  in  the 
thirty-six  years  which  had  previously 


elapsed  since  the  Continent  was  finnlly 
opened  on  the  lall  of  Ka))oleon.  We 
had  gone  among  them,  but  they  had 
come  sparingly  to  us.  Many  preju- 
dices have  been  abandoned,  and  many 
mistaken  views  have  given  way,  which 
are  never  hkely  again  to  obtain  influ- 
ence. Our  foreign  friends  have  seen 
that  there  are  better  avenues  to  pub- 
lie  prosperity  than  annual  revolutions 
erected  on  barricade8,and  a  government 
and  constitution  may  be  flrmly  estab- 
lished, without  a  garrison  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  to  enforce  obedience. 
A  monarchy,  based  on  opinion  rendered 
doubly  valuable  by  its  independent  ex- 
ercise, is  nnich  more  nearly  allied  to 
rational  liberty  than  the  pseudo-repub- 
licanism which  proclaims  equal  nghts 
and  privileges,  while  it  shackles  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  trembles  un- 
der discussion.  The  Exhibition  of  all 
Nations  has  been  an  honest  peaco- 
oifering  from  England  to  the  whole 
world — a  cordial  proclamation  of  amity, 
unacconii)anied  by  protocols  or  remon- 
strances. It  has  been  responded  to  in 
the  same  spirit ;  it  is  felt  and  acknow- 
ledjred  to  be  a  great  movement  in  it- 
8i4f,  ami  we  look  with  confidence  to 
the  important  consequences  which  the 
progress  of  events  will  unfold. 


GLASGOW  IN   1851. 


I  HAD  visited  Glasgow  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  vividly  remembered  its 
noble  Trongate-street,  one  of  the  lofti- 
est and  most  picturesque  street-pieces 
in  Euroj>e.  I  had  also  a  recollection 
of  several  handsome  ranges  of  modern 
cut  stone  buildings  in  the  district  lying 
west  and  north  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
city.  A  crowded  wharf,  a  stately  bridge, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  smoke  is- 
suing from  many  funnels  and  chimneys 
completed  the  picture  as  memory  ha«l 
preserved  it.  On  revisiting  Glasgow 
thi|  summer,  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
J  could  believe  it  the  same  city.  To 
ix*ach  the  Trongate  from  the  western 
fruburbs,  1  had  to  go  for  a  distance  of 
two  miles  an<l  upwards  through  a  west 
end  as  handsome  as  most  jnirts  of  the 
new  town  of  Edinburgh,  all  of  cut 
stone,  all  regularly  laid  out  in  terraces, 


circuses,  crescents,  sqoaresi  and  long 
street  perspectives ;  to  pass  by  club- 
houses, banks,  and  public  institutions, 
all  built  sumptuously ;  and  to  admire 
on  every  hand,  especially  at  the  inter- 
sections of  these  fine  lines  of  building,  a 
series  of  rival  churches  of  the  EstaWwh- 
ment  and  of  the  Free  Kirk  lifting  their 
emulous  poi*tieos  and  spires  in  every 
variety  of  architectural  pretension. 
But  aias  1  in  pro})ortion  to  the  growth 
of  this  creat  new  city  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  funnels  and 
<-hinmeys,  and  in  their  dense  overcast- 
ing volumes  of  smoke,  so  that  already 
the  fine-dressed  stones  of  the  circuses 
and  terraces  that  only  a  year  ago  re- 
ceived their  first  occupants,  are  turned 
to  a  grimy  grey ;  and  wherever  you 
rau>c  your  eyes  past  the  richly-canred 
cornices    and    balustraded    parapeta 
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which  top  the  buildings  on  either 
hand,  you  perceive  overhead  an  im- 
pending  soot-storm  driven  in  murky- 
whirls  across  the  field  of  vision.  The 
city  is  girdled  with  a  belt  of  factories, 
and  crowned,  if  the  figure  may  be  ex- 
cused, with  a  chaplet  of  chimney. 
stalks.  In  the  middle  of  the  culmi- 
nating  group  springs  up  the  great  St. 
Kollox  chimney,  a  hollow,  brick  pillar, 
forty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
450  feet  high.  You  might  imagine  it 
the  Genius  of  manufacturing  Industry 
that  keeps  perpetually  streaming  forth 
the  black,  voluminous  pennon  from  its 
summit,  as  from  a  mighty  fiag-stafi*. 
Night  and  day  without  mtcrmission 
the  St.  RoUox  stalk  keeps  some  hun- 
dreds of  bushels  of  soot  continually 
suspended  in  dusky  vortices  over  the 
heads  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow.  About 
fifty  minor  vomitories  surround  it,  and 
some  500  others  of  various  sizes  pro- 
long the  line  of  circumfumation  on 
either  side  quite  round  the  city  to 
the  river  bank.  Though  the  space 
enclosed  is  ample,  no  ])art  of  it  is  half 
a  mile  from  some  portion  of  the  mar- 
ginal cloud  ;  and  save  through  one  seg- 
ment, comprising  about  an  eighth  part 
of  the  circle  on  the  north  and  west,  the 
line  of  surrounding  chimneys  is  almost 
continuous.  Strange,  that  so  much 
wealth  should  have  been  expended  in 
creating  a  city  so  sumptuous  in  the 
midst  of  adjuncts  so  unpleasing.  There 
are  abundance  of  sites  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  not  much  further 
from  the  Exchange,  and  comparatively 
free  from  the  neighbourhood  of  facto- 
ries ;  but  a  few  cottage  villas  are  as 
yet  the  only  residences  that  have  sprung 
up  in  that  quarter,  while  year  after 
year,  almost  month  after  month,  the 
city  stretches  out  the  long  white  lines 
of  its  new  streets  among  the  smutted 
hedgerows  and  lugubrious  groves  of  the 
northern  river  bank.  Here  was  once 
as  pretty  a  rural  outlet  as  need  be  de- 
sired. The  clear,  full  Kelvin  running 
over  its  red  ledges  of  sandstone, 
between  green  meadows  and  steep 
wooded  banks,  justified,  in  all  but  the 
height  of  its  little  cascade,  the  charm. 
ing  picture  drawn  by  Tannahill : — 

**  Let  lu  haite  to  Kelvin  Grove, 

Bonnie  laMie,  O I 
Through  its  mazes  let  us  rove, 

Bonnie  la*sic,  O  I 
Where  the  glen  resounds  the  call 
Of  the  lofty  waterfall 
Through  the  mountain's  rocky  hall, 

Boaaie  laMie,  O ! " 

Hie  KelTin  now  for  nearly  a  mile 


from  its  junction  with  the  Clyde  is  no 
better  than  a  running  sink  ;  and  even 
though  its  sloppy  mill-weirs  and  little 
clogged  rapids  made  as  much  noise  as 
the  fall  of  Foyers,  they  would  hardly 
be  heard  amid  the  outrageous  clatter 
and  whizz  of  the  ship  yards,  iron  works, 
and  spinning  factories  which  lie  around 
its  embouchure.  Above  the  fine  arch- 
way, however,  which  carries  the  great 
western  road  over  Kelvin  Glen,  the 
place  retains  as  many  of  its  original 
charms  as  muddied  waters  and  the 
breathings  of  the  smutty  south  will 
permit ;  for,  with  the  wind  in  any  other 
quarter,  this  region  enjoys  a  compara- 
tively pure  atjuosphcre ;  and  with  its 
still  verdant  though  dark-complexioned 
groves,  and  ivied  terraces,  contrasts 
refreshingly  with  the  scene  nearer  the 
Clyde.  It  is  a  doleful  spectacle  indeed 
which  is  presented  by  the  trees,  hedge- 
rows, and  what  once  were  running 
brooks,  on  which  the  factory  region 
has  lately  intruded.  The  trees  stand 
stripped  of  their  bark,  like  the  last  of  a 
garrison  subjected  to  the  scalping  knife ; 
ashes  load  their  leaves,  and  shreds  of 
cotton  hang  on  their  branches  like 
ragged  offerings  on  a  bush  at  an  Irish 
holy  well.  What  was  lately  a  babbling 
brook, — 

**  With  its  coo\  melo<lious  sound, 

now  slobbers  along,  lukewarm,  steam. 
ing,  and  red,  blue,  or  yellow,  accord- 
ing to  the  discharges  it  receives  at 
different  hours  of  the  day.  Here,  in 
the  remains  of  a  half-stubbed  hedge, 
all  leafless  and  blue- moulded,  you 
may  behold  a  bush  of  broom ;  per- 
haps the  last  of  the  growth  that  once 
clothed  with  golden  blossoms  the  long 
reach  of  river  bank,  from  hence  to  the 
end  of  the  Broomielaio.  Industry  now 
blossoms  in  gold  of  another  textui'c 
along  this  bank  of  Clyde.  An  acre  of 
land  here  must  be  ill-circumstanced  not 
to  be  worth  five  thousand  pounds. 
Cast  your  eye  along  the  river-side ; 
what  a  strepitus — what  a  fremitus  of 
industry  1  what  a  series  of  works  I 
Here  they  are  making  yarns  and  cloths, 
there  looms  and  spinning  mules  ;  here 
the  hulls  of  iron-ships,  there  the  steam- 
engines  to  pi*o{)el  them  ;  here  they  are 
loadino:,  there  unloading  the  finished 
vessels— y^roe/  opus;  in  the  hot  pursuit 
of  wealth  every  man  looks  straight  be- 
fore him.  The  materials  are  their  own. 
They  dig  the  coal  and  iron  out  of  their 
own  soil.  One  of  these  sreat  steam, 
ships,  launched  on  the  Clyde  and  ready 
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fur  sea,  value  fifty  thousand  pounds,  has 
not  five  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  fo- 
reign material,  intMudino;  the  imported 
bread  of  the  workmen,  in  her  eost  of 
production.  It  is  a  ealling  up  and 
creation  of  so  much  new  wealth  oi«t  of 
the  hind  of  Lanarkshire,  and  the  minds 
and  muscles  of  tlie  artisans  of  the  ship- 
yard. Little  wonder  that  there  are 
new  streets  of  fmc  houses  on  the  river- 
banks,  where  new  fleets  of  fine  ships 
are  yearlv  launched  on  the  river's  bo- 
som, llere,  too,  the  artisans  have 
their  streets  of  fine  houses  as  well  iis  the 
owners  and  contractors;  built  of  the 
same  cut  stone,  only  not  so  smoothly 
chiselled;  with  the  same  airy  windows, 
only  not  of  plate-glass ;  and  the  same 
lofty  and  regular  iiiQades,  only  divided 
into  flats  internally,  and  having  a  com- 
mon stair  of  stone,  opening  direct  from 
the  street.  For  from  trix  to  ten  pounds 
a  year,  a  workman  can  lodge  himself 
and  his  familv,  comfortably,  conve- 
nientlv,  and  decentlv,  in  one  of  these 
tenements.  His  stair-door  separates 
him  from  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house  as  eflectually  Jis  the  street-door 
of  a  householder  in  one  of  the  courts  or 
lanes  of  an  Irish  city.  This  is  one 
great  advantage  arising  from  the  use  of 
stone  in  building,  that  everything  is 
made  solid  and  independent.  A  noisy 
neinrhbour  on  the  other  si<le  of  one  of 
those  substantial  party-walls,  or  sepa- 
rated by  a  well-(leadened  flooring,  is 
as  little  heard  as  in  a  separate  dwelling. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
city  that  these  well-arranged  dwellings 
of  the  working  classes  are  to  be  seen. 
In  the  wyndsand  lanes  of  the  ohl  town, 
the  poor  are  huddled  together,  as 
wretchedly  as  even  in  the  Dublin  Li- 
berties. But  the  artisans,  the  smiths, 
carpenters,  shipwrights,  and  most  of  the 
better  order  of  workmen,  have  their 
dwellings  up  the  clean  stone-staii*s,  and 
in  the  well-ventilated  and  thoroughlv- 
drained  fiats  of  the  secondary  streets  of 
the  new  town.  The  dress  and  appear- 
ance of  this  class  bespeak  comfortable 
independence,  intelligence,  and  order. 
In  nothing  is  the  contrast  between  the 
humbler  population  of  Dublin  «ind  of 
(irlasgow  more  apparent,  than  in  the 
appearance  of  the  drivers  of  the  public 
conveyances.  Two- wheeled  vehicles 
arc^  not  iHjrmitted  to  ply  for  hire  ;  the 
hackney- cabs  are  conseciuently  built  as 
open  broughams,  the  upper  panels  be- 
ing glazed.  He  would  be  an  unreason- 
able traveller  who  would  desire  any- 


thing more  comfortable  or  easy  than 
these  little  glass  coaches,  with  their 
velvet  cushions  and  stained  transparen- 
cies. The  drivers  array  themselves  in 
such  costumes  as  we  would  see  here 
worn  by  a  land- steward,  or  even  by  a 
country  gentleman  going  about  his 
farm.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  after  a  sixpenny  drive  from  side 
to  side  of  Dublin,  the  fares  of  these 
Glasgow  caiTiages,  which  you  must 
pay  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  mile,  ex- 
cite an  iinpleasing  surprise.  And  what 
is  worse  even  than  the  high  rate  of  fares, 
you  are  constantly  called  upon,  even 
within  the  city,  for  tolls.  However, 
all  things  in  this  great  hive  of  produc- 
tion are  dear,  except,  indeed,  coali 
which  they  sell  at  tlie  pit- mouth  for 
three  or  four  shillings  a  ton  ;  and  con- 
se([uently  care  not  to  economise  by 
any  smoke-burning  apparatus  in  then: 
furnaces.  If  the  coal  were  dearer,  the 
citv  would  be  so  much  the  cleaner ;  but 
then,  if  thev  had  not  that  abundance  of 
coal,  one-lndf  the  city  probably  would 
not  be  there  to  be  begrimed.  If  this 
were  a  statistical  account  of  Glasgow,  it 
would  remain  for  the  ivaderto  te  con- 
<lucted  through  a  succession  of  trades 
and  manufac-tures,  including  almost 
every  known  species  of  productive  in- 
dustry practised  in  Britain ;  some  of 
them,  such  as  iron. founding  and  the 
manulacturc  of  vitriol,  soda,  and  the 
chemical  agents  of  the  blcachfield  being 
carried  on  here  on  a  pre-eminent  scale. 
But  it  is  time  to  say  something  of  the 
miiKn*  commercial  arrangements  for  the 
di>tril)ution  and  retailing  of  the  vast 
supplies  recpiired  for  this  rich,  and, 
as  you  shall  presently  see,  luxurious 
population.  Passing  along  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  retjiil  business,  the 
eye  is  attracted  by  the  extraordi- 
nary display  of  plate,  and  jewellery, 
of  gilding,  and  of  fine  upholstery. 
There  is  not  nmch  equipage ;  there  seemi 
to  be  no promcnading,no  equestrianism ; 
the  streets  are  filled  with  people  intent  on 
business ;  it  is  within  doors  that  tbe 
citizens  of  Glasgow  indulge  the  love  of 
splendour,  which,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
social  characteristics  of  this  hard-work- 
ing and  plain-mannered  population. 
Next  to  the  show  of  fine  plate,  china, 
furniture,  and  hangings,  your  eye  will 
be  taken  with  the  frequent  display  of 
the  good  tilings  of  the  table— greengro- 
cer, fruiterer,  fishmonger,  and  flesbery 
oil  setting  forth  their  wares  with  the 
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accessorial    splendours  of  plate- glass 
and  gilding.    There  is  no  part  of  Lon- 
don^ or  Paris  more  sumptuous  in  its 
shop-fronts  than  Buchanan-street ;  and 
no  class  of  town  residents,  either  in 
London  or  elsewhere,  who  are  larger 
consumers  of  the  good  things  of  life 
than  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
who  inhabit  the  adjoining  districts  of 
the  new  city  of  Glasgow.    Good  living 
prevails  even  to  the  obstruction  of  good 
society.     The   early   hours   necessary 
for  the  pursuits  of  business    prohibit 
balls  and  soirees.     The  dinner-table  is 
the  only  point  of  social  re-union  ;  and 
the  temptations  among  a  wealthy  com- 
munity to  outvie  one  another  in  the 
sumptuousness  of  those  state  banquets, 
is  anything    but  conducive   to     easy 
intercourse ;    while  the  time  devoted 
to    an    elaborate    series    of    courses 
leaves  little  opportunity  for  cultivating 
the  elegancies   of  the   drawing-room. 
Then,  during  six  or  seven  months  of 
the  year,  three  out  of  four  of  the  more 
respectable  families  are  located  at  the 
sea  side.     During  this  season  the  town 
entertainments  are  necessarily  confined 
to  gentlemen  guests ;  and  w  hen  the  fami- 
lies return  to  town,  religious  exercises 
are  said  to  engross  the  evenings  of  the 
ladies,   to  an   extent  that  might   be 
curtailed  with  social  advantage.    Here 
again  the  unhappy  smoke  is  remotely  a 
cause  of  these  drawbacks.     Out  door 
enjoyments  are  wholly  prohibited  by  it. 
If  the  ladies  of  Glasgow  could  walk  abo  u  t 
in  the  forenoons  without  being  smut- 
ted, they  would  devise  open-air  enter- 
tainments at  which  they  could  display 
themselves  and  their  wardrobes  to  ad- 
vantage, and  would  engage  the  youth 
in  amiable  pleasures  without  ceremony, 
cost,  or  the  ignoble  emulation  of  lard- 
ers and  plate  chests.   It  is  said  that  the 
smoke-consuming  apparatus  (the  use  of 
which,  it  seems,  is  now  to  be  enforced 
under  the  act  of  parliament))  is  only 
partially  effectual,  so  that  even  though 
the  owners  be   compelled,  by  legisla- 
tive authority,  ^o  adopt  these  improve- 
ments, the  nuisance  will  be  but  half 
abated.  Surely  the  resources  of  science 
have  not  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
devise  a  cure.  When  we  consider  that 
the  furnace  only  needs  draught ;  that, 
provided  the  smoke  be  withdrawn,  it 
matters  not  whether  it  goes  up  a  chim- 
ney or  along  an  underground  pipe  ; 
that  the  soot  which  forms  it  is  a  pon- 
drous  body  and  would  di*op  into  proper 
reservoirs  by  its  own  gravity,  if  the 


gases  which  carry  it  were  compressed 
into  closer  bounds,  while  the  heated 
gases,  freed  from  their  burthen,  would 
spring  upward  by  their  own  lightness, 
disengaged  of  the  disseminated  carbon: 
— again,  when  we  consider  that  each 
particle  of  carbon  has  its  affinities  for 
other  substances,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  a  smoke  funnel,  whether  over  or  under 
ground,  there  is  room  for  every  kind 
of  contact ; — it  does  seem  strange  that 
the  personal  and  social  enjoyments  of 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  people 
should  be  compromised,  and  half  the 
splendour  of  a  magnificent  city  should 
be  lost,  because  the  art  of  combustion 
has  been  suffered  to  remain  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  it  was  in  before  the 
invention  of  the  steam  engine.  If  some 
ingenious  benefactor  could  free  Glas- 
gow from  this  plague  of  coal-smoke  it 
It  would  emerge  from  its  cloud  the 
most  sumptuous  provincial  city  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  style  of  domestic  building  is 
remarkably  good.  In  the  first-class 
private  streets  the  houses  frequently 
have  independent  facades,  and  these 
are  usually  distinguished  by  well  de- 
corated window  architraves  and  a  bold 
cornice.  In  the  mansions  of  less  pre- 
tension there  is,  perhaps,  .an  excess  of 
window  over  wall,  a  drawback  attend- 
ant, no  doubt,  on  the  costliness  of  the 
ground.  In  internal  arrangement,  a 
marble  hall,  an  oak  dining- parlour, 
and  a  white-and-gold  drawing-room, 
are  prominent  features.  The  oak- 
panelled  parlour  is  almost  universal, 
and  the  ceiling  is  generally  included  in 
the  same  style  of  decoration  as  the 
walls.  In  the  clubs  and  in  some  new 
buildings  in  the  region  of  the  Exchange, 
the  taste  for  rococo  design,  propagated 
from  the  school  of  the  London  cfecaai?nc^, 
deforms  what  would  otherwise  be  very 
noble  piles.  But  it  is  in  their  new  church- 
es, of  which  there  is  an  inconceivable 
number,  that  the  Glasgow  architects 
have  committed  the  most  reprehensible 
extravagances.  Asageneralrule,  those 
of  the  Free  Kirk  are  the  more  florid 
and,  to  speak  truth,  the  more  bizarre. 
Every  variety  of  the  Gothic  has  been 
adopted ;  pointed,  perpendicular,  flam- 
boyant, and  modern  composite.  They 
look  much  more  like  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  than  houses  of  Presbyterian 
worship.  There  is  not  one  of  these  in 
which  the  want  of  an  altar  would  not 
be  felt  by  a  stranger  familiar  with  eccle- 
siastical forms,  as  a  patent  incongruity. 
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Others  of  them  are  in  the  stylo  peculiar 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Engineer- 
ing school  ;  but  none  built  on  the  good 
old  model  oi'the  reetjin«jul;ir,  capacious, 
apartment,  with  its  servicenble  por- 
ticoes and  double  range  of  common- 
sense  windows.  Tlio  jrroatest  enniLi- 
tion  has  been  exhibited  in  the  spires 
oC  these  rival  sets  of  edifices.  The 
favourite  aim  appears  to  have  been  to 
HUiTonnd  the  base  of  the  spire  with 
the  richest  possible  arrangements  of 
niches,  canopies,  and  croket**.  Jt  is  not 
to  be  denie(l  that  some  of  these  stet-ples 
are  both  imposing  and  picturesipie ; 
but  thoy  ai*e  invariably  out  of  proj)or- 
tion  with  the  little  ediiices  to  which 
they  are  aitai'hed,  and  in  their  whole 
design  and  feeling  are  Roman  Catholic 
and  not  Pivslntcrian.  The  nirlics 
wliieh  one  sees  in  such  situations  are 
useless,  if  they  be  not  for  images  of 
the  saints.  The  crosses  which  sur- 
mount everj'  pinnacle  i?eein  set  there 
in  ostentatious  perversity,  to  remind 
us  that  there  are  no  crucifixes  with- 
in. The  dim  tracery  of  stained  glass 
windows,  fre4uently  adopted  in  the 
bodies  of  these  buildings,  is  not  the 
proj)er  light  in  which  to  witness  the 
simple  Scottish  seiTiee  of  the  Lord's 
Tal)le.  There  is  an  air  of  pettiness  and 
iuappropriateness  about  the>e  Presby- 
terian capeUfc.  Jt  needs  gn»at  bulk  in 
that  style  of  building  to  obtain  the  ef- 
fect of  size  ;  and,  in  cdilices  designed 
for  the  convenient  hearing  of  a  pivach- 
or,  which  is  the  main  object  in  the  re- 
formed W(ji>hip  of  the  Clmrch  of  Scot- 
land, great  size  is  unattainable.  Tims 
necessarily  j)rohibited  fi'om  any  attempt 
at  rivalling  the  grandeur  of  mediaeval 
remains,  it  is  vain  tor  the  Scottish  ar- 
chitects to  attempt  an  imitatii'U  of  their 
minor  characteristics.  The  ohl  cathe- 
dral of  (llasgow,  though  an  editi<re  of 
only  the  third  or  fourth  ehiss  in  its  kind, 
is  magnified  into  inordinate  majesty 
by  the  comparison.  It  looks  as  if  it 
coidd  take  in  a  dozen  of  these  imitative 
chapels  through  its  great  west  window. 
The  cathedral,  indeed,  is  seen  to  great 
advantage,  having  been  most  thorough- 
ly repaired  and  disincuml>ered  of  the 
masses  of  rubbish  which  had  choked 
up  its  remarkable  crypts  and  under- 
crofts. Inunediately  behind  rises  a 
bank  of  sandstone  rock  and  gravel, 
which  has  been  converted  into  an  ad- 
mirably ai  ranged  necropolis.  A  lofty 
archway  eariies  the  roa<l  across  an  in- 
tervening ravine,  and  couduct^  to  the 


middle  of  the  aBoent,  which  is  thickly 
covered  with  monuments  of  every  va- 
riety of  <lesign.  The  colossal  statue 
of  John  Knox,  on  its  thick  bulbous 
pillar,  crowns  the  mount — not  pleas- 
inglv.  As  a  background  to  the  cathe- 
dral  this  hill  of  tombs  is  strikingly  ap- 
pi-opriate ;  but  the  eflect  would  be  bet- 
ter if  the  arrangements  of  the  cemetery 
would  admit  of  more  greenery:  at  pre- 
sent the  glare  of  so  many  separate  wnitc 
objects  spotting  the  surface,  detracts 
materially  from  the  breadth  and  repose 
which  are  essential  to  the  harmonious 
combination  of  the  necropolis  ¥rith  its 
solemn  and  antique  foreground.  As  a 
corrective  to  the  medieeval  clement  in 
the  scene,  the  eye  of  the  philosophic 
sjiectator  will  dwell  complacently  on 
the  adjoining  InGrmary,  a  mii8sive» 
substantial,  well-ordered  pile,  in  the 
taste  of  the  earlier  and  better  period 
of  the  i)res(ait  century,  and  will  not  be 
much  oifende<l  even  with  the  prospect 
of  the  St.  Rollox  stalk  which  towers 
high  over  spire  and  dome,  although  at 
a  considerable  distance  on  the  north. 
A  general  impression  prevails  in  Glas- 
gow that  their  necropolis  is  superior  to 
that  at  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  in  some 
res{)ects  it  is  so.  But  in  the  detail  of 
the  tombs,  the  elegance  and  purity  of 
the  French  d^^8ign8  are  wanting.  The 
Glasgow  neero])oli8,  however,  is  about 
to  receive  a  new  feature,  in  the  addi- 
tion of  a  considerable  space  of  cat-out 
(piniTy,  which  will  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  tomb- designers  the  whole  ran^e 
of  Lvdian  and  Idumean  examples  in 
S(>pulchral  art.  We  here  might  adopt 
the  hint  with  advantage.  The  old 
quan*y  at  Killincy,  with  its  amphithea- 
tre  of  rock,  and  quiet  green  area  might 
be  converted  into  an  appropriate  nest- 
ing-] )lace  for  the  inhabitants  of  Kings- 
town and  Dalkey.  It  is  true,  the  wall 
of  granite  would  not  carve  into  forms 
as  delicate  as  those  of  the  fine  sand- 
stone of  Telniessus  or  Petra ;  but  it 
would  yield  vaults  as  enduring,  and 
mural  devices  sufficiently  imposing. 
Tlie  rock  which  has  been  brongnt 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Glasgow 
burial-ground  is  hard,  impracticable 
btisnlt ;  but  if  these  active  people  adopt 
the  idea  of  rock-burial,  it  wiH  be  drill- 
ed  into  sepulchral  galleries  with  as  cer- 
tain success  as  the  softest  sandstone* 
Li  some  of  the  obeliscal  tombs  on  the 
mount  at  present,  are  seen  admirable 
exam]  ties  of  the  art  of  cuttinff  and  po- 
lislung  the  hai-dest  speciefl  c?  gimnrte. 
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Two  blocks^  one  of  the  snow-white 
stone  of  Aberdeen,  the  other  of  the 
rose-coloured  porphyry  of  Pi-terhead, 
are  particularly  observable.  Their  po- 
lish is  as  perfect  as  that  of  a  vitreous 
surface,  and,  so  far,  the  atmosphere, 
loaded  though  it  is  with  acrid  ingre- 
dients, seems  to  have  had  no  eil'oct  on 
them.  No  marble  surface  could  endure 
the  action  of  such  solvents.  This  suc- 
cess in  polishing  a  material  of  so  gieat 
beauty,  and  capable  of  being  employed 
for  open  air  decoration  in  large  masses, 
])romises  an  important  increase  to  the 
means  of  city  decoration,  liow  splen- 
did an  object,  for  example,  would  the 
York  column  be,  if  it  were  a  polished 
instead  of  an  opaque  shaft ;  and  surely 
if  these  obelisks  at  Glasgow  retain  their 
polish  under  the  shadow  ulinost  of  the 
St.  KoUox  chimnejr,  any  monument  of 
the  same  sort  might  safely  set  the 
smoke  of  London  at  defiance. 

The  bridge  of  Glasgow,  meaning  the 
lowest  of  its  three  bridges,  at  the  head 
of  the  Broomielaw,  1  have  character- 
ised as  a  stately  object.  It  is  a  nota- 
ble  example  of  the  power  of  certain 
segmental  and  parabolic  curves  to  de- 
tract from  the  ellect  of  structures 
otherwise  grand  in  their  dimensions, 
and  of  noble  position.  This  is  a  great 
bridge;  long,  lofty,  and  \*iile,  spanning 
a  river  full  of  shipping,  between  quays 
of  cut  stone;  itselt' built  of  white  cut 
granite,  still  comparatively  unsullied. 
No  one  can  deny  that  it  is  a  noble 
work;  yet  the  eye  is  sensible  of  some- 
thing uneasy,  it  might  almost  be  called 
ungainly,  in  its  high  piers  and  straight- 
groined  arches.  They  were  the  French 
who  first  set  us  the  example  of  these 
parabolic  curves  in  the  archways  of 
bridges ;  and  where  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  a  romlway  at  a  very  low  level,  as 
across  the  Seine  to  the  foot  of  the  stej)S 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  such  a 
form  of  arch  is  appropriate,  and  in  the 
liands  of  a  French  architect  becomes 
elegant.  But  on  the  Clyde,  at  Ghis- 
gow,  between  streets  high  above  the 
water-line  at  both  sides,  with  a  roadway 
necessarily  approaching  a  dead  level, 
whatever  the  fonn  of  arch  adopted, 
these  singularities  of  form  are  out  of 
place,  and,  even  though  they  were  re- 
quired, have  been  exaggerated.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  engineers  had 
had  more  regard  to  beauty.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  public  structure  shall  be 
large  and  convenient.  It  ought  to  have 
6uuh  a  grace  as  the  minds  of  the  be- 


holders might  profit  by ;  and  undoubt- 
edly  there  are  certain  orders  of  curves, 
and  certain  forms  and  proportions  of 
parts  in  buildings  which  are  more  in 
harmony  with  the  minds  and  senses  of 
educated  men  than  others.  Let  any 
one,  for  example,  crossing  the  Forth 
at  Stirling,  contrast  the  form  of  the 
arches  in  the  modern  and  ancient 
bridges,  which  there  stand  side  by  side. 
The  one  disturbs,  the  other  delights 
the  eye.  But  it  will  be  said  the  modem 
form  is  the  stronger.  This  is  an  en- 
gineering delusion ;  the  existence  of 
the  old  bridge  at  this  day  testifies  to 
its  strength  better  than  any  formula; 
and  it  seems  to  have  strength  enough 
to  stand  five  hundred  years  longer.  It 
is  narrow  and  unnecessarily  lofty ;  but 
it  would  detract  nothing  from  the  beau- 
tiful effect  of  its  semicircular  arches, 
to  lower  it  to  the  requisite  level,  or 
widen  its  roadway  to  a  capacity  for 
modern  traffic.  Notwithstanding  the 
abrupt  lines  of  its  arch-gruinings,  the 
Glasgow  bridge  is,  nevertheless,  worthy 
of  its  noble  site,  looking  down  as  it 
does  over  a  double  line  of  wharfs, 
nearly  two  miles  in  extent,  crowded  at 
either  side  with  shipping,  and  from 
end  to  end  alive  with  the  production 
and  transfer  of  wealth.  The  shipping  of 
Glasgow,  however,  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  of  Liverpool.  Glasgow 
chiefly  needs  water-carriage  for  its  own 
goods  and  its  own  population ;  but 
Liverpool  is  the  port  of  Manchester,  of 
Leeds,  of  Birmingham,  and  a  dozen 
other  great  towns.  It  is  the  traffic  of 
all  the  great  midland  towns  of  England 
that  ascends  the  Mersey.  But  among 
all  the  rivers  in  Kurope,  next  to  the 
Thames,  the  Clyde  probably  takes  pre- 
cedence in  the  number  of  its  river 
steamers,  and  in  the  transport  of  pas- 
sengers to  ditferent  localities  along  its 
banks.  These  vessels,  which  are  of 
considerable  size  and  very  swift,  have 
their  principal  station  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  Broomielaw,  from  which  they 
may  be  said  to  ply  in  an  endless  chain, 
they  come  and  go  in  so  (juick  a  succes- 
sion. Descending  the  river  by  one  of 
these  water-omnibuses,  the  channel 
narrows  as  we  proceed,  till,  opposite 
the  extreme  western  limits  of  the  city, 
it  contracts  for  a  short  distance  to  a 
mere  ship  canal.  But  the  city  of  Gks- 
gow  has  set  to  work  to  cut  its  river  a 
wide  new  channel  at  that  point ;  and 
perhaps  before  these  lines  shall  reach 
the  more  distant  readers  of  The  Dub« 
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MN  Univebsity  Magazine,  the  Clyde 
will  have  been  put  to  bed  in  its  new 
cradle  by  this  watchful  and  untiring 
nurse  of  commerce.  You  perceive  the 
retaining  walls  at  either  side  of  the 
channel  are  sunken  and  somewhat  di. 
lapidated ;  and  the  swell  caused  by 
the  frequent  paddles  of  the  steamers, 
brawls  along  the  ragged  masonry  with 
destructive  violence.  But  it  is  from 
no  neglect  towards  the  river  that  these 
counterscarps  of  its  banks  are  showing 
signs  of  subsidence  and  failure.  The 
river,  since  they  were  built,  has  been 
scooped  out  by  the  action  of  steam- 
dredges  to  more  than  twice  its  former 
depth,  and  the  old  retaining  walls  arc 
merely  following  the  descent  of  their 
foundations.  As  soon  as  the  dredging 
operations  are  complete,  all  will  be  re- 
placed new  and  strong.  But  how  abo- 
minably dirty  the  water  is!  It  b 
getting  blacker  and  fouler  as  we  pro- 
ceed ;  the  melancholy- looking  mea- 
dows are  all  scalded,  sour,  and  disco- 
loured, inward  from  the  fetid  margin. 
Right  and  left  ascends  the  *•  clank  of 
hammers  closing  rivets  up,"  not,  indeed, 
in  helmets  and  cuirasses,  but  in  engine- 
boilers  and  iron  steamships,  every  rivet 
being  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  re- 
verberation  of  the  hammers  making  a 
stunning  metallic  din  more  intolerable 
than  a  cannonade.  This  salvo  comes 
from  the  works  of  Mr.  Robert  Napier; 
that  from  those  of  Messrs.  Tod  and 
Macgregor  ;  this  again  resounds  from 
the  factories  of  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Rodger.  These  are  the  nether  Joves 
of  this  Cocytus  ;  they  sit  among  their 
smoke-clouds  and  thunder. 

As  the  channel  widens  the  waters 
become  somewhat  purer.  The  mea- 
dows at  length,  with  enough  to  do, 
carry  their  green  to  the  water's  edge. 
Here  are  suburban  groves  and  villas  on 
the  height  of  Partick  on  the  left,  and 
presently  we  pass,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
some  noble  mansions  of  the  old  style 
embosomed  in  good  timber.  Elderslee, 
where  once  was  the  seat  of  Wallace 
Wight,  and  Blytheswood,  a  fine  man- 
sion of  one  of  the  Campbells,  now 
probably  the  most  powerful  man  of  the 
clan,  for  he  is  owner  of  the  ground- 
rents  of  a  great  part  of  Glasgow.  On 
this  side  comes  down  the  dismal  river 
Cart  from  Paisley,  stealing  sluggishly 
round  the  *  *  water-neb. "  The  purity  of 
the  Clyde  is  not  increased  by  the  ac- 
cession. But  it  winds  and  widens, 
and  clarifies  itself  as  it  procee<ls ;  and 


at  length,  sweeping  round  the  wooded 
slopes  and  lawns  of  Blant3rre,  expands 
into  the  head  of  its  saltwater  estuary 
at  Bowling.  Here  the  ground  which, 
so  far,  had  been  low  and  tame  on  the 
northern  bank,  rises  into  a  finely 
wooded  slope  surmounted  by  crajis, 
and  trending  away  in  picturesque  hills 
and  precipitous  banks  towards  the 
rock  of  Dumbarton.  On  the  left  hand 
the  woods  of  Blantyre  clothe  the  nearer 
acclivities  of  a  corresponding  upland. 
Lord  Blantyro's  mansion  is  one  of  those 
wide-spread,  large-windowed  edifices 
which  partake  partly  of  the  character 
of  the  great  mansion,  partly  of  that  of 
the  villa.  It  seems  a  much  larger  but 
less  imposing  house  than  that  of  Blythes- 
wood, and,  like  all  the  great  houses 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  is  built  of 
fine  cut  stone.  The  prospect  towarils 
the  river  commands  a  moving  pro- 
cession of  all  kinds  of  shipping  paf^ing 
and  re-passing  along  the  baise  of  tl.o 
w  ooded,  crag-crown»l  eminences  abo  vo 
described ;  but  unhappily  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  subjects  oi  the  panorama 
leave  the  trail  of  the  carbon  behind 
them.  With  regard  to  the  woods  hero 
and  elsewhere  about  the  shores  of  the 
Clyde,  beech  seems  to  be  the  princi]>al 
timber,  and  that  not  of  a  large  growth. 
The  aspect  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
landscape  L(  consequently  somewlmt 
tame.  Below  Bowling  the  estuary 
continues  to  expand  tm  we  pass  the 
battlemented  sea-rock  of  Dumbarton 
and  enter  on  the  great  basin  between 
Helensburg  and  Greenock.  Two  per- 
manent smoke  depots,  on  the  left,  in- 
dicate the  respective  positions  of  Port 
Glasgow  and  Greenock.  With  neither 
of  these  have  we  anything  to  do,  our 
business  being  with  Glasgow  proper  and 
itsmarinesuburbsyof  which  we  have  just 
arrived  opposite  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable, Helensburg,  stretching  about 
a  couple  of  miles  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  estuary,  towards  the  en- 
trance of  that  branch  of  it  called  the 
Gairloch.  The  basin  of  the  Clyde, 
which  has  Greenock  and  Port  Glas- 
gow on  its  southern  shores  expands 
northward  into  three  several  collateral 
lochs,  the  Gair  (or  short)  Loch,  Loch 
Long,  with  its  subordinate  branch  of 
Loch  Goil,  and  the  Holy  Loch.  Col- 
lectively these  localities  lie  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  from 
Glasgow,  and  for  twenty  ndlet  and  up- 
wards, in  the  aggregate,  their  coasts 
are  studded  with  the  batiiing  and  snm- 
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mer  villas  of  the   Glaffgow  citizens. 
There  is  no  such  assemblage  of  marine 
lodges  in  the  world.     At  Helensburg, 
at  the  eastern  or  nearer  extremity  of 
the  district,   the   Clyde  still    retains 
some  trace  of  its  freshwater  impurities. 
At  the  Gair  Loch  these  are  nearly  im- 
perceptible,  and  below   Loch    Long 
disappear  altogether.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, until  you  get  embayed  in  some  of 
these  collateral  fiords,  that  you  lose 
sight  of  the  permanent  eyesore  of  the 
smoke  of  Greenock.     The  Dukes  of 
Argyle  have  wisely  planted  their  palace 
of  Kosneath  on  the  inward  slope  of 
the  headland  which  separates  the  Gair 
Loch  from  the  outer  waters,  and  have 
"wrapped  themselves  up  in  a  screen 
of  thick   wood,    through  which  they 
expose  only  a  turret  of  their  stables 
towards  the  latter.       Helensburg  is 
more  of  a  town  than  any  other  of  these 
collections   of  villas.      Its   long  and 
somewhat  glaring  series  of  shops,  villas, 
and  rival  churches,  terminates  opposite 
Kosneath,   in    another  set  of   ducal 
stables,   a  substantial  square  building, 
almost  handsome  enough  itself  for  the 
residence  of  a  peer.      Rosneath  is  a 
pillared  palace,  the  columns  reaching 
from  the  basement  to  the  parapet,  low, 
])ut  smooth  and  large,  and  of  a  rich- 
toned  delicate  stone,  looking  out  with 
jin  air  of  polished  placi?lity  from  be- 
tween clumps  of  ancient  timber.     On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Gair  Loch  all 
the  resources  of  villa  architecture  have 
been  put  in  execution.     It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  mansions,  the  lodges, 
or  the  mere  boxes  display  most  ele- 
gance   or    best    adaptation    to   their 
uses.     Here,  as  everywhere  else  along 
this  series  of  marine  retreats,  the  very 
best  examples  may  be  seen  of  the  most 
that  can  be  done  with  a  limited  sum 
and  within  limited  space,  for  the  ac- 
commodation  of  families  coming    to 
country  quarters  for  the  summer  sea- 
son.    Not  but  that  there  are  occasion- 
al examples  of  bad  taste,  as   where 
some  ambitious  citizen  designs  a  Tu- 
dor villa  with  an  inordinate  excess  of 
gables  and  finials,  or,  it  may  be,  a 
Khinfels,    or  a  Tillietudlem,   on  his 
half-acre.     One  (Walter)  Scottic  en- 
thusiast has  reproduced,  with  marvel- 
lous fidelity  to  everything  old,  rude, 
and  inconvenient,  the  ideal  of  aturreted 
house  of  the  TuUy  veolan  character.   It 
stands  on  a  projecting  rood  of  ground 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  atPort-Glasl 
gow,  and  looks  out   from   amid  the 
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smoke  of  successively  passing  steam- 
ers "with  a  woful  air  of  folly  and  inap- 
propriateness.  There  are,  however, 
but  few  exceptions  to  the  general  neat- 
ness, compactness,  and  elegance  of  the 
villas.  Some  are  of  white  cut  stone, 
some  cemented,  and  others  built  of 
the  black  basalt  of  the  country,  re- 
lieved by  white  coigns  and  architraves. 
These  last  have  a  particularly  pretty 
and  comfortable  appearance;  others, 
again,  of  the  more  ambitious  class 
affect  the  style  of  the  Italian  villa, 
with  the  Belvidere  tower.  On  a  pro- 
montory S  the  Gair  Loch  there  is 
a  very  efiective  piece  of  lawn  and  villa 
in  this  taste.  The  richly-decorated 
white  spire  of  a  Free  church  rising 
from  the  adjoining  woods,  and  the 
dark,  square-set  Belvidere,  backed  by 
the  distant  highlands  which  tower 
over  the  head  of  Loch  Long,  make  a 
charming  picture.  The  woods  of  Ros- 
neath are  succeeded,  as  we  approach 
the  entrance  to  Loch  Long,  by  the  vilhi 
d  istr icts  of  Cove  and  Killcreiggan.  The 
promontory  of  Strowan,  separating 
Loch  Long  from  the  Holy  Loch,  is  in  like 
manner  fringed  with  the  white  line  of 
villas  of  Strone  Point.  Rounding  the 
promontory,  we  come  on  Kilmun.  On 
the  opposite  sicJe  of  the  loch  we  have 
Sand  Bank  and  Kirn ;  and,  again, 
coming  out  on  the  Clyde  side,  we  tind, 
stretchmir  westward  from  the  entrance 
to  the  lioly  Loch  for  a  distance  of, 
perhaps,  two  miles  along  the  shore,  an- 
other scries  of  beautiful  bathing  villas 
called  Dunoon.  At  each  of  these  locali- 
ties is  a  jetty,  and  at  each  jetty  during 
the  season  are  constant  arrivals  and  de- 
partures of  river  steamers.  It  is  half- 
an-hour  to  Greenock,  and  thence  to 
Glasgow,  by  railway,  an  hour  ;  so  that 
the  man  of  business  leaving  his  family 
in  pure  air  and  among  delightful 
scenery  at  eight  in  the  morning,  may  be 
seated  at  his  desk  among  the  lucrative 
disagreeables  of  Glasgow  at  ten.  Hence 
the  enormous  traffic  b^  river  steamers, 
constantly  carrying  this  great  moveable 
population  to  and  from  their  town  and 
country  residences.  The  families  of 
Glasgow  men  of  business  thus  enjoy  a 
larjrer  share  of  variety  and  of  the  enjoy, 
nients  to  be  derived  from  fine  country 
scenery  and  a  fine  sea  side  than  those 
of,  perhaps,  any  other  citizens  of  the 
Queen's  dominions.  But  there  are  the 
two  drawbacks  of  comparative  absentee- 
ism of  their  male  members  except  on 
Saturdays  at  o'en,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
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fi  "ooty  atmosphere,  on  the  other.  Loch 
L>ng  and  the  Holy  Loeh  reach  bohlly 
ii[)  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of 
Artyleshire.  The  former,  in  particu- 
lar, with  its  collateral  arm  of  Loch  Goil, 
exhibits  scenery  of  great  grandeur, 
and  entire  seclusion  from  the  busv 
world  of  the  Clyde.  The  Holy  Lock 
itself  does  not  penetrate  nearly  so  far, 
but  it  may  be  viewed  as  forming  part 
of  the  long,  deep,  and  picturesque  Loch 
Eck,  which  discharges  its  waters  by  a 
short,  broad  channel  into  its  upper  ex- 
tremity. A  lovelier  combination  of 
land,  water,  and  mountain  cannot  be 
desired  than  is  presented  by  the  Holy 
Loch.  The  forms  of  the  mountains  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  are  particularly 
graceful.  A  road,  level  and  smooth 
as  an  avenue,  encircles  the  inlet,  and 
le«ads  up  between  green,  steep,  impend- 
ing mountains  to  Loch  Eck ;  thence, 
within  the  compass  of  an  easy  drive, 
you  may  cross  by  Glen  Finnert,  amid 
grand  and  rugged  scenery,  to  Arden- 
tinny  on  Loch  Long  on  the  right,  and 
so  round  by  Strone,  on  the  one  side ;  or 
may  make  a  circuit  to  the  left,  and 
embrace  another  equally  delightful 
scope  of  highlands,  terminating  at  Sand 
Bank.  But  the  outlets  of  Glasgow 
are  not  yet  exhausted.  That  little 
town  of  villas  at  Wemyss  Bay,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  estuar}',  is  another 
delightful,  detached  suburb  ;  and  be- 
yond this,  Largs,  and  still  farther  west- 
ward, Millport,  on  the  Greater  Cum- 
bray  Island ;  andhere,  again,  on  the  Isle 
of  Bute,  on  the  northern  side,  Rothe- 
say ;  and  even  farther  ofl',  in  Arran, 
Brodick  and  Lamlash — all  these  places 
are  mainly  supported  by  the  concourse 
of  families  from  Glasgow.  But  at 
Dunoon  ends  what  may  be  called  the 
marine  suburb  of  this  wonderful  city. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  probable 
limit  to  the  growth  ot  this  vast  indus- 
trial hive.  Glasgow  is  comparatively 
independent  of  the  casualties  which 
might  be  speculated  on  as  impediments 
to  the  increase  of  most  of  our  other 
large  cities.  A  further  fall  in  rents,  from 
the  operation  of  free  trade,  a  reverse 
in  India,  or  a  fmancial  catastrophe  at 
home,  would  depopulate  large  districts 
of  London.  A  succession  of  short 
cotton  crops,  or  a  year's  hostilities 
with  America,  would  break  up  Man- 
chester ;  but  Glasgow  owes  nothing  to 
the  presence  of  a  landed  or  professional 
aristocracy  or  of  a  colonial  j)roprietaiT; 
and  although  largely  occupied  with  the 


manufacture  of  cotton?,  vet  has  no  ex- 
elusive  dei)ondeneo  on  that  or  any 
other  bmnch  of  trade  exercised  on  an 
imported  raw  raateriaL  If  all  its  cot- 
ton factories  were  closed  to-morrow, 
the  hum  of  industry  would  hardly  be 
less  loud  or  incessant.  Its  ships,  en- 
gines, and  machinery  are  its  staple  ar- 
ticles of  trade ;  and  the  iron  and  coal 
necessary  for  the  production  of  these 
are  drawn  from  the  earth  on  which  the 
factories  stand.  It  b  impossible  to 
imagine  any  catastrophe  short  of  a 
complete  social  disruption,  which  can 
put  an  end  to  the  demand  for  steam- 
vessels,  steam-engines,  and  mill  ma- 
chinery. Every  new  improvement  in 
machinery  necessitates  a  renewal  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  the  apparatus  of 
the  factory.  Ingenious  men  are  con- 
tinually busy  in  devising  fresh  mecha- 
nical aids  in  every  branch  of  produc- 
ticm.  A  millowncr,  or  other  manu- 
facturer, who  has  not  changed  his 
machinery  for  two  or  three  years, 
is  left  hopelessly  behind  in  the  race 
of  com]>etition.  So  it  is  in  the  en- 
gines of  steam-vessels ;  and  in  the 
form  and  build  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves. There  will  be  demand  for  these 
as  long  as  civilisation  lasts ;  and  these, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  other  likepro- 
ducts  of  the  mine  and  the  forge,  Glas- 
gow can  alv^ays  supply  from  within 
lierself.  Her  destiny,  therefore,  seems 
to  bo  one  of  steady  and  sectire  pro- 
gress ;  and  it  is  no  rash  conjecture  to 
])redict  that  men  of  the  present  gene- 
ration  may  live  to  see  her  popaUtion 
mount  to  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

The  political  leanings  of  the  people 
of  Glasgow  arc  democratic ;  but  bemg 
men  of  business,  they  are  thoronzhly 
aware  of  the  value  of  order ;  and  lAere 
is  no  city  in  the  empire  where  a  revo- 
lutionist would  be  likely  to  receive  less 
favour.  War  elsewhere,  however,  and 
the  cessation  of  rival  industry  among 
competing  nations,  may  not  be  as  re- 
pulsive ideas  to  set  before  them  as  a 
philanthropist  might  wish ;  and  thou- 
sands who  would  proffer  themselves  as 
special  constables  to  suppress  the  least 
attcin])t  at  a  street  riot  at  home,  sym- 
pathiso  enthusiastically  with  the  cause 
of  Mazzini,  and  throne  in  ecstacy  to 
listen,  although  they  do  not  under- 
stand his  language,  to  the  orations  of 
Gavozzi.  In  the  personnel  of  its  mer- 
cantile classes — saving,  of  course,  some 
individual  exceptions-— Glasgow  must 
be  satisfied  to  rank  aftcrLivej^KXiL  The 
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merchants  of  Liverpool  are  more  citi- 
zens of  the  world,  and  better  uniccd 
with  worldy  accomplishments.  In  tliis 
respect  they  stand  first,  perhaps,  in  Bri- 
tain. But,  enernjetic  though  they  are, 
they  want  the  eager  industry  of  the 
people  of  Glasgow.  It  was  here  the 
steam-engine  was  first  applied  to  the 
propulsion  of  floating  vessels;  here  that 
the  substitution  of  iron  for  timber  in 
the  construction  of  shipping,  first  made 
us  independent  of  imported  materials 
in  the  production  of  these  prime  agents 
in  civilisation  ;  here  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  an  inland  city  first  set  the  ex- 
ample of  opening  a  way  for  the  sea  and 
its  heaviest  burthens  to  their  doors, 
through  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  of 
shallow  river,  so  that  first-class  fri- 
gates now  lie  at  their  wharfs,  receiving 
their  engines  out  of  the  machine- 
makers'  yards,  where  twenty  years  a^o 
would  hardly  have  been  water  for  a  fri- 
gate's tender.  Perhaps  in  the  whole 
course  of  centralising  interference, 
there  never  occurred  a  more  monstrous 
instance  of  presumption  than  in  the 
authorities  at  Somerset  House  claiming 
to  transfer  the  management  of  the 
Clyde  to  London.  Glasgow,  it  is  true, 
measured  by  population,  is  but  a  sixth 
part  of  London  ;  but  measured  by  the 
wealth  they  respectively  groduce,  Lon- 
don is  not  a  sixth  part  of  Glasgow. 
The  one  has  grown  great  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  wealth  of  the  provinces ; 
the  other,  without  depriving  the  coun- 
try of  a  single  rich  resident,  of  a  single 
profitable  trade  or  beneficial  institu- 
tion, has  grown  rich  by  the  conversion 
of  the  gifts  of  nature  into  new  forms 
of  value  and  utility,  which  it  adds  from 
year  to  year  to  the  national  stock  of 
wealth.  If  ever  a  community  have 
given  practical  evidence  of  the  capa- 
city to  manage  their  own  affairs  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  the  coun- 
try, it  has  been  this  of  Glasgow.  In 
the  midst  of  their  prosperity  and  just 
elation,  however,  surgit  amari  aliquid. 
A  population,  in  great  part  composed 
of  the  dregs  of  the  Irisn  workhouses, 
has  sprung  up  amongst  them,  and 
they  groan,  like  ourselves,  under  an 
oppressive  poor-rate.  Of  jG 65,000 
poor-rate  levied  off*  one  parish  in 
Glasgow,  £45,000  is  consumed  by 
Irish.  They  ship  these  wretches  back 
to  Belfast,  and  Belfast  reships  them 
to  Glasgow;  unprofitable  commerce! 
The  odour  in  which  the  Irish  at 
laige  are  held  in  Glasgow  is  not  ren- 


dered the  loss  pungent  by  these  inter- 
changes. We  are  regarded  as  beggarly, 
proud,  lazy.  Popish,  and  disaffected. 
We  cannot  all,  however,  be  iron- 
workers, or  even  cotton-spinners ;  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  a  more  just  and 
temperate  judgment  of  our  demerits 
would  probably  be  formed  by  a  commu- 
nity  less  busy  and  more  reflective. 
The  weak  side  of  prosperity  is  its  in- 
tolerance of  the  ill  success  in  life  of 
others.  They  have  a  similar  contempt 
and  dislike  for  the  Highlanders.  De- 
mocratic in  a  high  degree — republican 
even,  if  a  republic  could  be  compass- 
ed without  a  disturbance — they  have, 
nevertheless,  a  strong  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  titles,  and  regard  individual 
noblemen  with  singular  consideration. 
The  Duke  of  Atholl,  however,  was 
near  being  roughly  treated  when  he 
lately  descended  from  his  Grampians 
to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  their 
new  bridge.  The  Duke  is  a  Celt  and  a 
Freemason  ;  both  characters  involving 
a  kind  of  sentiment  with  which  the 
Glasgow  people — though  three-fourths 
of  Celtic  origm  themselves — have  little 
sympathy ;  and  he  came  amongst  them, 
laden  with  the  odium  of  that  un- 
happy right  (or  rather  wrong)  of 
way,  through  Glen  Tilt.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  passage  through 
Glen  Tilt  had  become  dedicated  to  the 
public  before  the  Duke  sought  to  revive 
the  privilege  formerly  exercised  by  his 
father  and  grandfather,  of  stopping  the 
passage  on  the  occasion  of  great  hunt- 
mg  matches.  It  seems  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  deer  to  fly  even  from  the 
scent  of  man  ;  and  that  once,  when  the 
Duke  had  projected  a  grand  hunting 
match  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and  had  got 
the  deer  assembled  in  Glen  Tilt,  some 
unsavoury  traveller  passed  up  the  de- 
file, and  the  herd  getting  wind  of  him, 
went  off*  in  disgust.  When  the  royal 
huntress  came  to  Glen  Tilt  next  morn- 
ing, there  were  no  deer  to  catch,  and 
the  Duke's  disappointment  was  exces- 
sive, as  well  as  his  annoyance,  at  what 
he  considered  an  intrusion  on  his  rights. 
Hence  the  prohibition,  the  assertion  of 
the  counter-right,  the  collision,  and 
the  lawsuit,  wmch  is  still  pending.  In 
the  meantime,  and  we  believe  ever 
since  the  first  assertion  of  the  Duke's 
claim,  every  one  who  is  not  above  ask- 
ing, obtains  permission  to  pass,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  seems  no  more 
than  justice  to  say  this  much  on  the 
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Duke's  behalf,  altlionpjh  he  is  nlloo:o(I 
to  be  so  proud  a  man  that  he  disclaims 
the  Korvicos  of  all  apoloji^ist?,  and  would 
not  even  condescend  to  disavow  the 
ibrged  letter,  bejxring  his  signature, 
•which  was  published  by  the  Times. 
lie  may  be  proud,  and  in  the  matter 
of  Glen  Tilt  he  probably  is  wrong ;  but 
whether  he  resent  the  liberty  taken 
with  his  name  or  not,  ho  cannot  help 
the  fact  being  here  recorded,  that  while 
other  Highland  i)roprietors  have  turned 
their  once  cheerful  straths  into  sheej)- 
walks  and  solitudes,  he  has  not  allowed 
a  single  man  of  his  tenantry  to  leave 
liis  estate.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  tliat 
the  public  and  such  a  man  do  not  un- 
derstand one  another  better. 

An  instructive  lesson  may  be  derived 
from  noticing  the  names  over  the 
shop-fronts  of  Glasgow.  A  large  pro- 
portion are  those  are  of  men  of  High- 
land descent.  It  is,  in  great  measure, 
a  Celtic  population ;  though  here  the 
Celts  are  in  such  disrepute.  Quam 
temere  in  nosmet  I  Surely  there  must 
be  as  much  in  soil,  air,  and  occupation, 
as  there  is  in  blood,  that  makes  distinc- 
tions between  classes  and  families  of 
men.  The  slothfulncss  and  imagina- 
tivenesa  of  the  Highlander  arc  here 
converted  into  an  immitigable  activity 
and  positiveness.  One-half,  proba- 
bly, of  the  most  prosperous  men  of 
business    in  the  city   are    of    High- 


land  extraction.  Celt  and  Saxon 
alike  indulge  a  liberal  lovo  of  whiskey, 
which  they  carry  off  with  exemplary 
steadiness.  We  hero  in  Ireland  neither 
drink  so  much  nor  spend  bo  much  as 
these  thriving  and  fiobeiuminded  peo- 
ple ;  yet  we  are  accused  of  drunkenner^ 
and  oxtravaganco.  It  ig  consolatoiy 
to  think,  that,  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  blood  of  three  out  of  four  of  our 
countr}'men  which  need  impede  thcni 
in  the  pursuit  cither  of  wealth  or  know- 
ledge. But  it  is  time  to  remember 
that  we  went  into  these  digressions 
opposite  Dunoon. 

The  stylo  of  building  in  Rothesay, 
and  the  other  lower  towns  on  theClydc, 
has  less  of  the  villa  character  than  in 
those  we  have  passed  by.  The  shipping, 
scattered  over  a  broader  surface,  no 
longer  crowd  the  river.  The  mansions 
and  parks  on  the  shore  are  more  wide- 
spread, secluded,  and  aristocratic ;  and, 
as  in  Banvard's  Panorama  of  the 
IVIississipi,  the  appearance  of  the  blue 
water  below  Xew  Orleans  indicates 
that  the  exhibition  draws  to  a  close, 
so  the  swell  that  meets  ua  as  we  pass 
beyond  tlie  Lessor  Cumbray,  and  oonie 
in  sight  of  the  Craig  of  Ailsa,  tells 
that  we  are  out  of  the  Clyde.  We  leave 
the  scene  of  much  enjoyment*  of  many 
kindnesses,  and,  lot  us  hope,  of  florae 
instruction,  with  a  hearty  aspiration — 
Ut  Glasgow  Jlvuruth  / 
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individuals.  Ncitlier  intci-cst  nor  dis- 
Imrscmcnt  can  place  this  vol iimo  on  the 
bIhjIvl'S  ol'the  gooloj^cal  collector. 

'J'Ik^  **  Pala!untogra])hical   Society," 
established  in  1848,   dcscrrvcs  the  ut- 
most Tiraise  and  cncoura^rcnicnt.     For 
a  triilinj:ij  annual  subscription   of  one 
cuinca,  an  avcra^zeof  three  nionograjjhs 
m  quarto  is  supplied  to  each  nu-inher. 
The   plates  are  lieautifully  executed, 
and  the  letU'r-]m'Ps  docriptions  writ- 
ten  by  the  leading    professors  <il"  the 
day.      AVe    know    no   other    channel 
throujjh  which  the,   same   amount   (\i 
value  could  be  obtained  I'or  the  same 
inonev.      'JImtc  has  also  latflv   been 
institute<l,   under  the  .su|»i'rintendenco 
of  an   experienced  p'oKigist,   ^Ir.  K. 
Charlesworth,    Curator  ol*  the   York 
Mu.»euu),  a  **  Hritish  Natural  I listorv 
S<iei«'tv,"  the  olijeet.  <»f  which    is,    ])V 
raisin«r  a  fund,  todi>tribnte  amon<;  the 
subscribers  series  of  tbssils,   so  as  to 
enable  them,  at  a  comparatively  very 
Muall  c«>st,  to  establish  a  larjie  coUec- 
tion.     Above  Ibrtv  thousand  sjK'cinu-ns 
Lave  thus  been  distributed  in  sets,  <le- 
riveil   liitherto  from   the  tertiary  de- 
posits of  the   Isle  of  Wij^ht,   and  the 
adjacent  Hampshire  clills.    These  sjk^- 
cimeiis  are  very  ]»erfect  ami  In^autiful, 
and  if  adeipiati'ly  encoura;:ed,  the  eon- 
dur-turs   ])urpose   extendinjj  their  ar- 
ranjrcnients  tocnllectinjL;  and  distii])Ut- 
injr»    in  a   similar  way,   the  Ibssils  of 
the  monntaiu  limestone  of  Vorksliire, 
Lanca>hire,    and    Kildare.     A    >in;:le 
subscription  of  I'is.   (id.   entitles  the 
j)arty  to  a  suite  of  one  hundivd  speci- 
mens,   tMnbraeiug   i-xamples    of  Ibrly 
species  ;  ami  so  on  \\\  a  snnilar  propor- 
tion, by  doublin;: or treblin<:thr amount 
paid.     Tlu'  p.'oliijiical  student  should 
Hot   sutler  tlie  advantaircs  oU'ereil  by 
tllese   societies    to    eH'ajH',  or  lose  the 
opportunity  of  thu>  acipiinn^r  know- 
let  I^e  with   a  trilhii;;   expenditure  of 
time  and  iiKjney,  two  valuable  eommo- 
dities,  which  ail  cannot   allbrd  to  dis- 
bursi'  with  i-oual  liberality. 

•'The  works  of  ilic  ].ord  are  ;;reat, 
sou;;ht  out  of  all  them  tliat  have  ple:u 
sure  then-ill. ••  'iliese  clear  and  im- 
pie-^ive  words  of  tin-  rsalmi>t  an»  se- 
lecti'.l  by  the  llev.  Dr.  J.  I've  Smith, 
to  head  the  opfiiiii;:  chapter  of  hi.- 
iinislajrreeable  and  iiiMructive  volume, 
on  the  relation  between  Scripture  ami 
rieolo;ry,  publi^hcfl  about  twelve  years 
since.  lie  has  chosen  them  as  an 
apposite  text  to  iniroiliice  his  subject, 
nor  .Miould  they  ever  U*  \o>y  -ijrht  i»f  iii 


jmrsuing  geological  inquir}*,  or  in  ex- 
amining tlio  phopnomcna  so  idainly  and 
palj)ably  ])rescrved  and  held  forward 
to  the  eye  and  heart  desirous  of  know- 
ledpe,  for  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
vestigation. 

These  ])hysieal  evidences  of  other 
dis[>osition.s  of  the  material  world, 
di.Hinct  from,  and  by  myriads  of  ajrcs 
antecedent  to  tho.se  which  now  exists 
were  not  i)laced  where  they  are  with- 
out  object  or  arrangement.  Neither 
did  they  assume  special  form  and  clas- 
sified position,  by  chance,  by  any 
self-dependent  faculty,  and  imniutablc 
])rogressive  law  in  natuns  nor  by  any 
exercise  of  inherent,  individual  jiower 
or  .It  tribute.  Thev  are  there  bv  the 
single  fiat  or  will  of  the  Creator  of  all 
things  ;  so  aiTanged  and  planned  in 
the  changes  and  revolutions  of  matter 
])rodueed  by  his  omniiratcnt  wisdom, 
to  instruct  man,  the  representative  of 
himself  on  earth,  his  hist  and  greatest 
work,  mailc  expressly  after  his  own 
hnage,  unconnected  with,  and  unpro- 
duced  by  any  inferior  or  intormeiliato 
agency,  his  sole  responsible  creature ; 
and  to  assht  him  in  the  development  of 
truth.  They  are  land-marks,  and 
diivcting  beaiH)ns,  designed  by  a  su- 
perinteniling  power  to  encourage  and 
enlighten  him  in  his  course  ;  and  not 
bnakers,  shifting  sands,  or  liowildcring 
meteors,  to  entangle  and  destroy  his 
vessel,  or  drive  him  from  his  ha%'en  of 
refuge.  The  organic  remains  of  for- 
mer worlds,  so  profusely  distributed 
throughout  our  planet  m  its  present 
state,  have  l)een  aptly  desigiiatea  "  Me- 
dals of  Creation,"  and  "  Footprints  of 
the  Creator,"  To  prove  that  they 
are  so,  to  ascertain  their  history,  to 
a])ply  the  knowledge  thence  deri%'ed  to 
our  own  mural  and  intellectual  im- 
])rovtmcnt,  and  in  so  doing  to  gloriAr 
the  one  great  sonrce  from  whence  aU 
things  emanate ;  this  must  surely  be 
considereil  an  ennobling  and  profitable 
exercise  of  man's  intellect — a  just 
adajitatioii  of  the  faculties  and  oppor- 
tumties  which  have  Ik-cu  pre-eminently 
accorded  to  him. 

To  this  sole  end,  and  with  this  single 
object,  the  rational  disciples  of  geology 
emphty  their  time,  and  direct  their  en- 
dea\oiirs.  The  visions  of  enlhiisiasnii 
and  the  mischievons  dupnas  of  infide- 
lity, will  in  flue  course  be  reduced  to 
reason,  or  compelled  to  retiiv  from  tbe 
fiehl  of  dis<'Us.*iion.  Ma^i  eM  rtrii/u 
rt  prcrulchit.    In  this  casoi  all  muft  be 
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clear  and  convincing.  Objection  must 
be  answered  by  fact,  and  argument 
vanquished  by  instance.  Positive  proof 
must  be  opposed  to  ingenious  sophistry. 
In  mere  commonplace  disquisitions, 
obscurity  is  injurious  ;  on  a  leading 
point  of  ethical  truth  or  religious  con- 
viction,  mystification  or  doubt  is  fa- 
tal. 

The  scriptural  passage  quoted  above 
has  often  been  used  and  appealed  to, 
as  bearing  directly  on  the  subject  of 
geology.  That  it  does  so,  appears  suf- 
ficiently evident,  but  only  in  connexion 
with  all  other  matters  comprised  within 
the  system  or  arrangement  of  the  uni- 
verse. Each  separate  operation  of  na- 
ture, each  minute  illustration  of  the 
presiding  providence  which  governs  the 
external  world,  is  included  in  the  sen- 
tence. Any  attempt  at  individual,  exclu- 
sive application  (which  has  more  than 
once  been  set  forward  in  the  case  of  geo- 
logy), is  equally  unnecessary  and  unte- 
nable. Such  narrow  reasoning  weakens 
its  own  cause  by  relying  on  evidence 
which  proves  nothing. 

Not  very  many  years  since,  when 
geology  began  to  assume  general  im- 
portance, to  attract  general  attention, 
and  to  be  received  as  an  acknowledged 
science,  religious  people  became  alarm- 
ed, lest,  as  they  said  and  feared,  too 
close  an  investigation  of  the  new  and 
startling  doctrine  should  impugn  the 
Mosaic  history  of  creation,  or  strike  at 
the  foundations  of  revealed  religion. 
The  clamour  was  natural,  but  the 
cause  imaginary.  The  sound  geolo- 
gists, convinced  they  were  right,  boldly 
challenged  the  most  scrutinising  in- 
quiry. Never  mind,  said  they,  ap- 
parent discrepancies  at  first  sight 
riiey  exist  only  on  the  surface,  and 
will  easily  be  reconciled.  Thev  re- 
semble the  morning  mists  which  he- 
rald the  brightness  of  day,  and  will 
all  disappear  as  the  subject  is  more 
carefully  examined.  The  writings  of 
Moses  are  inspired ;  the  Bible  is,  un- 
questionably, the  Word  of  God ;  it  is 
a  true  record.  The  evidences  of  geo- 
logy are  actual,  not  imaginary.  They 
are  physical,  tangible,  before  us,  around 
us,  in  our  hands,  subject  to  our  sight, 
and  offered  to  our  researches.  They 
prove  themselves.  They  are  not  ar- 
guments, but  facts.  You  cannot  deny 
them,  for  if  you  do,  yonr  own  senses 


confute  you.  The  sacre<l  records  exist ; 
the  disinterred  organic  memorials  exist 
along  with  them.  They  stand  side  by 
side.  Both  are  true.  Truth  cannot 
oppose  truth,  each  must  support  the 
other.  They  are  branches  of  the  same 
tree,  derived  fi'om  the  same  stem,  and 
deduce  authenticity  from  the  same  pa- 
rent source. 

Many  prejudices  were  to  be  encoun- 
tered, and  many  difficulties  surmounted, 
although,  fortunately,  the  days  of  dark, 
ness  and  tyranny  had  gone  by,  when 
Galileo  was  consigned  to  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition  for  demonstrating 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
Harvey  had  to  encounter  the  tender 
investigation  of  the  Star  Chamber  for 
discovering  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  Canon  Kecupero,  a  learned  natu- 
ralist of  Catania,  had  like  to  have  got 
into  trouble  with  his  Diocesan  for  dis- 
covering the  antiquity  of  Etna,  which, 
though  a  mountain  of  yesterday  when 
compared  with  the  Grampians  of  Scot- 
land, the  Mendips  of  Somerset,  or  the 
Granites  of  Wictlow,  he  ascertained  to 
be  at  least  more  than  1 4,000  years  old. 
It  requires  two  thousand  years  and  up- 
wards to  form  a  scanty  soil  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  lava.  In  sinking  a  pit  near 
laci  Reale,  of  a  great  depth,  seven 
distinct  lavas  were  pierced  through, 
one  under  the  other,  the  surfaces  of 
which  were  parallel,  and  most  of  them 
covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  rich  earth. 
•*  The  eruption  which  formed  the  low- 
est of  these  lavas,"  says  the  Canon, 
•*  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  reason  from 
analogy,  must  have  flowed  from  the 
mountain  at  least  14,000  years  a^o." 
Recupero  who  was  timid  and  orthodox, 
was  exceedingly  embarrassed  by  his 
own  discoveries.  Moses,  he  said,  hung 
like  a  dead  weight  upon  him,  and  blunt- 
ed all  his  zeal  for  inquiry,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  could  not  reject  the  phy- 
sical evidences  he  beheld.  The  Bi- 
shop of  Catania  settled  the  question, 
by  ordering  him  instantly  to  make  his 
mountain  young  enough  to  agree  with 
Moses,  or  take  the  consequences.  "  I 
could  have  wished,"  says  Bishop  Wat- 
son, ''  he  had  shut  up  his  mouth  with 
an  argument,  rather  than  the  threat  of 
an  ecclesiastical  censure."* 

But   •'  time  and  the   hour"  have 
worked  their  full  effect;   and,   with 


*  See  Brydone's  Travels  in  Sicily,  and  Bishop  Watson's  Letter  to  Gibbon. 
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very  few  exceptions,  those  who  cavil- 
led against  the  existence  of  earlier 
forms  of  matter,  have  (liscovt;re<l  that 
the  reasoning  submitted  to  them  was 
sound,  the  test  unimpeachable,  and  the 
result  satisfactory.  Geology,  fairly  in- 
terpreted, supports  natural  and  reveal- 
ed religion,  in  every  point.  The  pious 
alarmists  have  gained  an  additional  en- 
trenchment where  they  apprehended  a 
breaching  batterv. 

Then  arose  ingenious,  multiplied, 
and  inconclusive  discussions,  on  the 
supposed  length  of  the  six  days  of  crea- 
tion. Whether  each  was  a  year,  or  a 
lustrum,  or  a  decade,  or  a  century,  or 
simply  twenty- fuur  hours,  according 
to  our  present  divisicm  and  estimate  of 
time.  All  this  allbrdc^  good  scope  for 
theological  clocjuence  and  argumenta- 
tion, with,  as  usual,  some  sacrifice  of 
temjKjr,  but  was  and  is  quite  unnces- 
sarj'  ibr  geological  proof  or  purpose. 
The  first  two  verses  of  Genesis  were 
all  that  either  re(iuired.  '' In  the  be- 
ginning, G^d  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  : — and  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void  ;  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep."  There  is  an 
interval  of  undefined  duration  between 
these  two  epochs,  that  of  the  first  pro- 
duction of  matter,  and  the  time  when 
it  had  become  shaj)eless.  This  interval 
suflices  for  all  the  successive  cata- 
clysms, which  alternately  submersed 
and  upheaved  the  vaiious  ingredients 
of  which  our  planet  the  eartli  is  com- 
posed, until  it  was  finally  remodelle<l 
from  its  last  chaotic  state  for  the  re- 
ception of  man,  its  new  inhabitant, 
with  the  new  race  of  animals,  then  also 
for  the  first  time  created,  to  be  subject 
to  his  rule,  and  subservient  to  his  ne- 
cessities. 

It  is  needless  here  to  recapitulate  the 
arguments  leading  to  this  conclusion,  so 
ably  and  convincingly  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Buckland,  Dean  of  >Vestminster,  Dr. 
Vyv.  Smyth,  Professor  Sifdgwick,  Pro- 
fessor Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  Con- 
ne«tieut.  Dr.  Conybeare,  jMr.  Joshua 
'I'rimmer,  and  other  eminently  learned 
and  religious  authorities.  For  a  single 
selection,  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers  (who  examined  long  and  de- 
cided cautiously)  uuiy  be  introduced, 
as  <iuoted  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
in  his  celebrated  IJridgewater Treatise, 
entitled,  •*  Geology  and  Mincraloiry 
consiiKred  with  lluicrence  to  Natural 
Theology  :"— 

**  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  finding 


that  the  view  of  this  subject,  which  I 
huvo  here  expressed,  and  have  long  en- 
tertained, is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  highly  valuable  opinion  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, recorded  in  the  following  passages 
of  his  'Evidence  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation,* Chap.  VII. : — *Doea  Moses  ever 
say,  that  when  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  he  did  more  at  the  time 
alluded  to  than  transform  them  out  of 
previously  existing  materials  ?  Or  does 
he  ever  say  that  there  was  not  an  inter- 
val of  many  ages  between  the  first  act 
of  creation  described  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  said  to  have 
been  performed  at  the  beginning^  and 
those  more  detailed  operations,  the  ac- 
count of  which  commences  at  the  second 
verse,  and  which  are  described  to  us  as 
having  been  performed  in  so  many  days? 
Or,  finally,  uoes  he  ever  make  us  unaer- 
stand  that  the  genealogies  of  man  went 
any  farther  than  to  fix  the  antiqaity  of 
the  species,  and,  of  consequence,  that 
they  left  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  a  free 
subject  for  the  speculation  of  philoso- 
pherd. 

On  the  influence  of  progressive  proof 
as  leading  to  conviction,  no  case  more 
decisive  could  be  produced  than  that 
of  so  clear  an  argucr,  and  so  thoroughly 
a  religious  man  as  Dr.  Chalmers.  In 
his  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, already  referred  to,  he  devoted 
a  chapter  to  the  refutation  of  what  ho 
then  called  the  "  scepticism  of  geolo. 
gists."  Twenty  years  afVer,  in  bis  pub- 
lication on  Natural  Theology,  he  com- 
menced his  considerations  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  world  with  a  section 
headed,  ''T'hc  Geological  Argument 
in  behalf  of  a  Deity." 

It  having  been  found  that  Scriptnre 
and  geology  might  easily  be  reconciled 
by  those  who  were  desirous  of  finding 
them  in  accordance,  some  writers  who 
still  questioned  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  earth,  although  uiey  could  not  dis- 
pute the  evidence  of  successiye  changes, 
sot  themselves  to  prove  that  all  these 
transformations  in  the  crust  or  sorfiice 
of  the  terivstrial  globe  had  taken  place 
within  the  six  thousand  and  odd  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  creation 
of  man;  that  tnc  powers  of  Omnipo- 
tence had  been  quiescent  except  during 
that  inconsiderable  segment  of  time;  that 
stratification  and  fossilisation  of  every 
kind  vfQYQ  produced  at  the  NoBchian 
Deluge;  and  that  all  which  ecology 
preiicnts  and  claims,  must  be  taken  as 
tokens  and  relics  of  that  miehty  but 
recent  occurrence.  Among  the  earli- 
est and  best-known  supporters  of  llu's 
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doctrine  we  may  enumerate  De  Saus- 
sure.  Professor  De  Luc,  and  his  editor, 
the  Rev.  H.  De  La  Fite,  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Townsend,  in  his  *'  Character  of 
Moses,"  and  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  in 
his  work  called  '*  A  comparative  Esti- 
mate of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical 
Geologies."  We  believe  the  present 
Dean  of  York  to  be  the  latest  defender 
of  a  theory  which  has  been  sufficiently 
shown  to  be  quite  impossible.  All  these 
zealous  but  mistaken  advocates  wasted 
considerable  time  and  ink  on  works, 
some  of  which  were  scantily  circulated, 
excited  but  little  attention,  and  gained 
few  converts  to  their  side  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

These  writers  are  men  of  religious 
conviction,  thoroughly  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  truth  of  sacred  history, 
and  the  possibility  of  reconciling  that 
truth  with  the  memorials  which  the  earth 
itself  presents.  They  fail  only  through 
the  means  they  adopt,  and  the  road  on 
which  they  travel,  to  arrive  at  a  safe 
conclusion.  A  reconciliation  of  con- 
flicting evidence  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  referring  all  the  various 
changes  which  have  taken  place  to  the 
1655  years  comprised  within  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam  and  the  day  when  the 
generation  of  Noah  went  into  the  ark, 
•*  and  the  ark  went  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters."  The  regular  super-posi- 
tion of  strata,  the  enormous  thickness 
and  solidity  of  some  of  the  formations, 
the  time  they  must  have  taken  in  de- 
positing, and  the  strength  and  force 
with  which  they  are  cemented  toge- 
ther ;  the  vegetable  nature  of  coal, 
which  is  now  clearly  ascertained,  and 
the  120,000  years  which  the  Newcastle 
bed  alone  is  calculated  to  have  requir- 
ed for  production  ;  the  inconceivable 
number  of  organic  occupants  which 
the  world  could  not  have  contained 
altogether ;  so  opposed  in  nature  ;  so 
incongruous  in  habits;*  these  and  many 
other  physical  evidences  subvert  the 
doctrine  of  limitation,  and  demonstrate 
unanswerably  that  a  preadamite  world 
did  exist  for  countless  ages,  formed  of 
materials  and  elements  similar  to  those 
we  see,  investigate,  and  tread  upon, 
but  difierently  arranged  and  modified. 
Man  could  never  have  been  coeval  or 
contemporaneous  with  the  animal  cre- 
ation which   preceded   him,  and  was 


not  made  for  his  dominion.  With  all 
his  mental  and  intellectual  superiority, 
he  could  not  physically  have  disputed 
territory  with  the  gigantic  iguanodon, 
the  ravenous  hylaeosaur,  the  rapid  ich- 
thyosaur  or  plesiosaur,  the  enormous 
megalosaurus,  the  massive,  stately 
mastodon,  or  the  colossal  megatherium. 
They  were  never  formed  or  intended 
to  be  denizens  of  the  same  community, 
or  to  hold  intercourse  or  fellowship. 
The  age  of  reptiles  was  distinct  from 
the  age  of  the  large  mammalia,  and 
that  of  man  widely  removed  from 
either.  Our  world  was  not  for  them 
nor  theirs  for  us. 

According  to  the  best  evidence,  the 
deluge  recorded  in  Scripture  was  a 
gradual  overwhelming  of  the  earth  by 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping 
away  all  living  things,  except  those 
only  preserved  in  the  ark.  This  was 
followed  by  a  slow  subsidence  of  the 
same  agent ;  but  in  neither  proceeding 
were  there  the  violent  convulsions  or 
disruptions  which  geological  changes 
retjuire.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  *•  Bridgewater  Treatise," — *•'  It 
has  been  justly  argued,  that  as  the  rise 
of  the  waters  oftte  Mosaic  deluge  is 
represented  to  have  been  gradual,  and 
of  short  duration,  they  would  have 
produced  comparatively  little  change 
on  the  surface  of  the  country  over- 
flowed. The  large  preponderance  of 
extinct  species  among  the  animals  we 
find  in  caves,  and  in  superficial  deposits 
of  diluvium,  and  the  non-discovery  of 
human  bones  along  with  them,  afford 
other  strong  reasons  for  referring  these 
species  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  cre- 
ation of  man."  This  is  a  remarkable 
and  valuable  recantation,  by  a  leading 

feologist,  of  a  theory  which  he  himself 
ad  laboured  to  establish,  and  which, 
on  further  examination,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon.  In  his  cdebrated 
treatise,  "  Rcliquiaj  Diluvianae,"  pub- 
lished in  1823,  he  had  referred  all  the 
bones  of  animals,  and  other  remains, 
discovered  in  Kirkdale  Cavern,  York- 
shire, to  the  period  of  the  Mosaic  in- 
undation. Professor  Sedgwick,  who 
had  entertained  similar  notions,  also 
renounced  them  from  the  chair  of  the 
Geological  Society  in  1831.  On  these, 
and  other  changes  of  opinion,  together 
with  the  resignation  of  some  insuffi- 


*  In  the  confined  district  of  Tilgate  Forest  alone,  Dr.  Mantell  discovered  the  re-  ' 
mains  of  abore  eight  jr  individuals  of  the  Iguanodon  species. 
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ciently  prove<l  hypotliest^s,  to  make 
ruoiu  for  more  solid  ones,  the  opponents 
of  jreology  exulte<l  and  cla])ped  their 
hands,  and  then  threw  in  the  teeth  of 
its  supporters  the  charge,  that  because 
they  were  not  agreed  among  them- 
selves, and  unanimous,  their  science 
was  nought.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  science  or  invention,  in  its  non- 
age and  progress  towards  maturity, 
could  be  found  good  under  this  postu- 
latum  ?  Dr.  Buckland  replied,  with 
sound  reasoning,  **  It  is  argued  un- 
fairly against  geology,  that  because  its 
ibllowers  are  avS  yet  agreed  on  no  com- 
plete and  incontrovertible  theory  of 
the  earth,  and  because  early  opinions, 
advanced  on  imperfect  evidence,  have 
yielded  in  succession  to  more  extensive 
discoveries,  therefore  nothing  certiiin 
is  known  upon  the  whole  subject,  and 
that  all  geological  deductions  nmst  be 
crude,  unauthentic,  and  conjectural. 
Admitting  that  we  have  much  to  learn, 
we  contcmd  that  much  sound  know, 
ledge  has  been  already  acijuired,  and 
we  protest  against  the  rejection  of 
established  parts,  because  the  whole  is 
not  yet  made  perfect.  **  In  the  thirteen 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  Dr. 
Buckland  penned  these  lines,  geology 
has  made  a  giant  stride  in  advance ; 
Irom  a  few  conjectural  theories,  many 
of  them  not  more  than  half  a  century 
old,  it  is  rising  fast  into  a  proved  sci- 
ence, as  Ilerschel  has  pronounced  it, 
second  only  to  astronomy  in  the  mag- 
nitude and  sublimity  of  the  objects  of 
which  it  treats,  and  almost  equally 
wonderful  in  its  scope  and  discoveries. 
Some  very  pious  and  orthodox  writers 
([uestion  whether  the  Noachian  deluge 
was  universal,  and  produce  reasonable 
arguments  to  show  it  was  not  necessary 
it  should  be  so  for  the  purpose  intend- 
ed. Among  other  corroborative  evi- 
ilences,  the  actual  existence  of  trees  in 
Central  Africa  and  America,  said  to  be 
older  than  the  date  assigned  to  that 
event,  is  brought  Ibrward  to  support 
this  hypothesis:  it  being  impossible  that 
vegetable,  any  more  than  animal  mat- 
ter, could  endure  for  ten  months  under 
water  without  decomposition  or  decay.* 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  rye  Smith,  "Cer- 
tainly the  experiment  cannot  be  tried ; 
but  all  analogy,  all  physiological  rea- 
soning from  the  functions  of  vegetable 


life,  decide  in  the  negative,  and  deter, 
mine  that  elephants,  and  oxen,  and 
men  might  live  so  long  under  water, 
almost  as  well  as  dicotyledonous  trees." 
If  the  gigantic  Baobab  (^Adansorna  di- 
gitata)  of  Senegal,  and  the  Taxodium 
(Cypressus  dxstichd)  of  Mexico,  be  as 
old  as  Mens,  de  Candollo  and  other 
eminent  naturalists  maintain  them  to 
be,  it  is  quite  certain  they  never  conld 
have  been  covered  over  by  the  deluge, 
and  that  the  delude  never  covered  uie 
countries  where  tuey  are  to  be  founiL 

When  the  ark  rested  on  Ararat,  and 
the  family  of  Koah,  with  their  train  of 
attendant  animals,  came  forth  from 
long  confinement,  in  all  probabi. 
lity  they  stepped  out  on  a  world,  in  out. 
wiuxl  form  and  attributes,  but  little 
changed  from  that  which  they  had  left. 
The  olive  remained  standing  while  the 
waters  were  abating.  This  fact,  which 
is  beyond  the  solution  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  imparts  to  the  flood  altogether 
the  character  of  a  preternatural  event 
(according  to  Sir  C.  Lycll,  "Principles 
of  Goolog}'"),  and  in  this  light  we  sus. 
I)ect  it  must  ever  be  considered.  That 
the  deluge,  with  all  its  accompanying 
incidents  as  related  by  Moses,  occurred^ 
we  cannot  be  permitted  to  doubt ;  but 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  any  traces 
of  it  now  exist  on  the  earth,  we  may 
answer  with  Professors  Sedgwick  anil 
Buckland,  "  none  have  yet  been  found, 
and  ])erhaps  it  is  not  intended  that  they 
ever  should  be  found." 

On  a  topic  so  important,  and  open- 
ing such  an  extensive  arena  of  discus. 
sion,  there  has  been  exhibited,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  much  angry  feeling;  a 
great  diversity  of  reasomng,  with  con- 
siderable shifting,  skinnishms,  fencing, 
advancing,  and  retreating  oefore  the 
parties  engaged,  fairly  jomed  issue  in 
the  conilict,  and  came  to  a  decision. 
It  could  have  been  wished  there  had 
been  more  jx^rsonal  civility,  as  well  as 
greater  simplicity  of  language,  in  these 
and  other  similar  conflicts.  Much  time 
is  commonly  wasted,  hard  words  ex- 
changed, and  learned  expletives,  with 
a  new-fangled  phraseology,  are  bandied 
about  in  unintelligible  profuseness. 
There  have  not  been  wanting  irreve- 
rent scofiers,  who  compare  these  out- 
rageously scientific  controversies  to 
what  Squire  Kalpho  calls  <*  cobwebs 


*  See  Supplementary  Note  1.  at  page  440  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  "  Scripture  and  Geo* 
logy"  on  the  longevity  of  trees,  where  many  authontics  are  quoted. 
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of  the  brain,"  and  charges  on  the  good 
knight  Sir  Hudibras  as  the  abuse  of 
human  learning, 

^*  That  renders  all  the  avenuei 
To  truth,  impervioui  and  ab«truw, 
By  making  plain  things  in  debate. 
By  art  perplext  and  Intricate: 
For  as  in  sword  and  buckler  fight 
All  blows  do  on  the  target  light, 
So,  when  men  argue,  the  greatest  part 
C  th'  contest  falls  on  terms  of  art, 
Until  the  fustian  stuff  be  spent, 
And  then  they  fall  to  th*  argument/* 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  progress 
of  geologicid  science,  with  the  clearing 
up  of  many  obscurities  and  impedi- 
ments,  we  suspect  some  time  must  yet 
elapse  before  it  becomes  popular  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  is 
too  essentially  scientific  for  the  mil- 
lion, and  yet  we  scarcely  know  how 
this  is  to  be  remedied.  Learning  loves 
not  willingly  to  dispense  with  its  clas- 
sical derivations,  its  Greek  and  Latin 
compounds,  its  sesquipedalian  nomi- 
natives ;  while  the  unlettered  or  half- 
educated  disciple  finds  it  difficult  either 
to  understand  or  remember  them. 
Something  might  be  done  on  the  road 
to  simplification,  if  one  general  nomen- 
clature was  agreed  on  and  established, 
instead  of  leaving  every  professor  or 
discoverer  to  adopt  his  own  according 
to  his  individual  views,  and  the  loca- 
lity of  his  researches.  But  this,  if  at 
all  practicable,  must  be  a  work  of  slow 
progression,  resulting  from  constant 
intercourse,  a  perfect  understanding 
between  distant  parties,  and  very  en- 
liizhtened  views.  Even  the  ijreat  Ex- 
hibition  has  not  yet  brought  the  ends 
of  the  world  into  such  close  contact,  as 
to  induce  all  mankind  to  work  together 
on  one  concentric  principle  of  general 
improvement. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  if  some 
limit  or  restrictive  power  could  be  laid 
on  the  practice  so  unsparingly  adopted 
lately,  of  multiplying  species  of  fossil 
shells  upon  the  most  minute  and  some- 
times almost  microscopic  variation. 
The  ambition  of  contributors  to  seek 
the  alluring  immortality  of  a  name  is 
natural  and  laudable  enough  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  science  is  terribly  en- 
cumbered by  these  unnecessary  aug- 
mentations. This  remark  may  be  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  families  of 
Ammonitidaj,  Spiriferse,  and  Terebra- 
tul;e,  which  are  becoming  almost  end- 


less. On  the  slightest  difierenoe  in  the 
position  or  course  of  a  siphuncle,  the 
structure  of  a  hinge,  the  curcularity  of 
a  whorl,  the  shape  of  an  aperture,  or 
the  number  of  septa  and  strise  in  a' 
specimen,  a  hard  name  is  immediately 
invented,  and  a  new  species  proclaim- 
ed. For  instances,  may  be  named  two 
fossils  of  the  lias  formation,  or  alum 
shale  at  Whitby,  the  Ammonites  An- 
nulatus  and  Angulatus  of  Sowerby, 
which  are  so  nearly  identical  that  the 
most  experienced  examiner  can  with 
difficulty  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.*  Also  many  of  the  smaller 
terebratuke,  or  atrypsB  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  A  man  is  not  less  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  Genus  Bimana,  Species 
Homo,  because  he  happens  to  have  a 
Koman  nose  two  inches  longer  than 
the  usual  allowance,  or  one  leg  a  little 
shorter  than  the  other,  or  six  fingers 
on  his  right  hand  and  five  on  his  left. 
He  may  be  a  variety,  or  an  exception, 
or  an  eccentricity,  if  you  please  ;  but 
ho  is  still  a  man,  homo  simplex,  and 
certainly  not  a  new  species.  If  half 
the  so-denominated  new  species  were 
classified  and  amalgamated  with  the 
old  ones,  it  would  materially  elucidate 
the  study  of  fossil  remains,  and  dimi- 
nish, to  his  infinite  comfort,  the  labour 
of  the  student.  There  has  also  been  a 
very  unlmndsome  and  immoral  piracy 

{)ractised  by  some  unconscientious  geo- 
ogists  against  unsuspecting  or  defunct 
brethren  in  the  article  of  names,  which 
have  been  appropriated  without  scru- 
ple or  acknowledgment  in  many  cases. 
Among  the  ill-used  may  be  set  forth 
prominently  Mr.  W.  Martin,  author  of 
"Petrificata  Derbiensia,"  who  publish- 
ed, in  1809,  a  valuable  work  on  tne  lime- 
stone fossils  of  Derbyshire,  and  con- 
taining (with  the  exception  of  "  Ure's 
Rutherglen  *•)  the  earliest  figured  ex- 
amples from  that  formation.  Martin's 
names  of  the  fossils  he  discovered  have 
been  unceremoniously  and  remorse- 
lessly pillaged  from  him  by  succeeding 
labourers,  with  little  reference  to  the 
original  parent.  His  book  and  Ure's 
are  scarce,  and  are  worth  consulting 
as  early  pioneers.  The  plates  to  **  Pe- 
trificata  Derbiensia"  are  as  faithful  as 
they  arc  elegantly  engraved. 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  who  has  been  com- 


Several  of  the  oolitic  ammonites  appear  quite  the  same,  though  all  have  different 
names  assigned  to  them.     The  entire  number  includes  nearly  five  hundred  species. 
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plinu'nti'il  with  tlu;  title  nf  the  Falhrr 
ot'Kn;rli:*h  0<M»hMiy,  ill  Iwlo  pulilishiMl 
his  (jCMilnnrii'iil  Mjiji  of  Kn^^l.'iiKl,  the 
nrsult  i)t'  inniiy  years*  hilxn'iniis  piTsonal 
I'xaminatioii,  and  lonj^journey.suii  toot. 
It  has,  as  a  mattiT  of  roiirse,  Xh'.qw  \\\\- 
])roviMl  ami  au<riiit'nt(Ml  by  more  re- 
cent (h'seoveries  ;  hut  will  ever  remain 
nn  invaluable  memorial  ot*  his  ability 
an«l  untiriuir  perseverance,  an  aeipiisi- 
tion  whieh  may  b(^  a<lde«l  to,  but  can 
never  be  disrejianled  or  i«et  asiile. 
J)*Aubisson,  in  praise  (tt'this  map,  says, 
•*  What  manv  eeh'brated  mineraloiiists 
have  ac'.'omplished  tor  a  .small  jiart  ot' 
CJernianvonlvclnrinchalfaeentnrvJuis 

•  •  •  • 

been  etleeted  bv  a  sinj'li*  individ-i.d  f'or 
the  whdle  nt'Knjiland."  IJnt  William 
Smith  bestowed  even  a  «:roa'<'r  beneiit 
on  L'coloj^ieal  scii-ncein  his  tn-alise  en- 
tiihtl  "Strata  identitied  bv  <)ri.'anic 
Kemains,"in  which  he  a<eertained  and 
clearly  denum^tnited  that  the  order  ot* 
suei'es>ion  anion:;  slratilii'tl  riM-ks  was 
nev('r  iiiverteil,  nllhou;;h  some  are  oe- 
easinnally  absent  in  particular  loca- 
lities, and  that  thev  mav  be  ree<»i:ni><'il 
a!id  compared  at  the  (»p[)osite  emis  ot* 
the  i-artii  bv  their  charai'terislie  t'os^ils. 
This  is  bv  tar  the  most  valuable  irene- 
ral  rule  which  ha*:  yet  been  laid  down, 
and  mav  be  invariablv  ilepeuded  on  bv 
the  «ieoloi;ical  impnrer.  It  is  nit  pr*'- 
te!ided  there  are  no  e.\e«'jitinn>  ;  >iich 
jueejpially  Well  known  to  exist.  altln'Uiih 
the  identical  >pecies  are  peculiar,  ami 
conlined  to  identical  I'ormatious,  beijrin- 
nlntr  and  ending  with  tliem  ;  yet  now 
and  then  a  stray  individual  e.->ea pes  into 
I  lie  next  series,  and  is  perpetuati-il  ibr 
a  timr;  while  in  twi»  instaners,  the 
N.nuihis  anil  Terrbratula.  tln*v  have 
I'l-i-n  preserved  thnuinhnut  lro:n  the 
C.nnbrian  jri'oup.  the  eailiest  ])rtHbic- 
in  r  •►rijanic  remains,  down  to  the  urw- 
C't  tertiary  inclu>i\e,  wiilii»ut  a  .^iuLde 
break  or  omissinn  in  the  rhain,  Mud 
biiih  I'xi.^t  still  amoni:  reciut  •genera, 
'there  i;s  nore  simplilieaiion.  and  with 
it  mon'  advantage  to  >eirih'i',  in  this 
iiui-  conclusion,  which   is  admittfil   by 

• 

:ill  sound  ir<-oloijis!^  t<)  bi'  iuj-fiutrnvcr- 
tiMe.  than  in  many  ponilerou>  volnun  s 
oi'  n-a.-'onin'.''  ni»t  ilirivi-d  tViHn  pr;ii'lieal 
o'iservatiou.  N..i \vith>ttudin^  thrpre- 
siMt  advauiM'd  ^tati*  •it'iieolojiical  kuuw- 
Ir  \i\\  wo  mii-f  >till  expi'ci  mi>tMki«<, 
eriTHn-iMi''  euiiji-cl ure>,  and  \ar\in^ 
theorii'S.    belbi'e    we    i-au  e«'tabli>h    a 


])rneticiil  science  as  perfectly  harmo- 
nious in  all  itii  parts  ns  mathematics  or 
astronomy.  But  Cuvicr  and  coiiip:i- 
rative  anatomy  have  ronderecl  it  imjioi^. 
sibK*.  that  the  worUl  should  agtiin  be«*n- 
tf'rtaiiH'd  b}'  th(>  wild  s})CCulation!<  ot*a 
Scheuehzer,  who,  in  17'26,  duchinM  a 
salamander  or  liatrachian  reptile  from 
the  {piarries  of  (Kningen*  to  be  a  fo.«si] 
man,  "  Homo  <]ihivii  testis,"  or  a  hu- 
man witness  of  the  Delurrc;  neither 
sliall  we  au'inn  Ix!  mystitied  bv  the 
earlier  and  more  daring  ini]K)sition  of 
a  Ma/urier,  who,  iii'lGIS,  havinpfouml 
the.  bones  <»t'  n  innstodoii  in  a  sandpit, 
near  thi>  Chateau  de  Chauuion,  ^vo 
out  that  he  excavated  them  from  a  se- 
jjulchre,  thirty  feet  in  length,  on  which 
was  inseribeil  Teutobochus  Ilex  ;  and 
that  the  said  liones  were  the  siirantic 
skeleton  of  Tentobuchus,  King  of  the 
(.'iudiri,  killed  in  the  ^eat  battle 
wheiv  he  and  his  nati(>n  wen*  tlc.*(trov- 
cd  bv  Mar  ins,  l(M  years  licforc  tfie 
Christian  crii.  'J'hcse  occasional  ab- 
surdities are  inseparabU;  t*n>ni  the  pro- 
;:ivss  of  all  scientitie  hivesti;;ation,  but 
j^eolojryi  from  it.s  comjilicated  nature^ 
is  pre-eminently  exiKJsed  to  them. 

•*  Footprints  of  the  Creator"  is  the 
title  of  a  Very  well-written  and  ex- 
tn-nn-ly  i'lteresiin^  vohimes  by  Mr. 
Illicit  Miih'r,  of  Ki]inbur<;h,  wh'iw 
nanu-  has  already  o1)tained  honourable 
note  in  the  re<"onIs  of  (icoiogy.  He 
establishecl  an  endurin;;  repiitatiou  by 
]iis  work  on  the  "Old  Ued  Sancbtone" 
of  Scotland,  iirst  published  in  1841. 
That  ini]iortant  t'ormation  was  then 
bill  little  known,  and  he  Ixiing  among 
the  carlii'st  inv<'sti;:at<»rs  who  examined 
it  in  <Mrcful  detail,  the  n'siilt  of  his  re- 
si-.ticlics  jiroved  in  a  hi^h  degree  valu- 
abh'  and  >at!sl'actory.  With  no  Hp{)»- 
rent  pretence,  ancl  without  any  pre- 
liiiiiiciry  ilourish  of  trumpets,  hi:«  iKiok 
at  o:ui.  becauie  popular.  There  is 
pure  on*  in  every  chapter,  unmixed 
\\ith  <lro->,  anda  >i m pie,  forcible  Sitylep 
in  ^\  I  lie]  I  amiisi'ineiit  is  ple!i>iiij;ly 
bli-nth-il  with  iiiMruclion.  His  present 
tr.'ati"<e  con.oiois  parllv  of  a  description 
and  i-ompiirative  analysis  of  the  '*  As- 
lcM'!i'pis,"  a  t*o'«>il  iranuid  oflarprdi- 
iiK  ii:'ion>,  lately  discovered  by  him  in 
the  lower  ohi  red  sandstcmcy  or  Dcvo- 
niaii  >crie>,  as  it  is  sonietimes  called, 
at  Stromiiess,  in  Orkney.  S|N'ciiiif'ns 
Kii  this  singular  individuoli  and  uthen 


*  There  i.i  a  very  tine  specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 
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appertaining  to  kindred  classes,  had 
long  been  known  to  exist  in  Russia, 
and  had  been  mentioned  by  Kutorga, 
a  writer  seldom  heard  of  in  England, 
and  the  eminent  French  savant,  La- 
marck, of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
in  homely  phrase,  he  is  better  known 
than  trusted.  But,  as  Mr.  Miller 
informs  us,  "it  was  left  to  a  living 
nnturalist,  M.  Eichwald,  to  fix  their 
true  position  zoologically  among  the 
class  of  fishes,  and  to  Sir  Roderic 
M'lrchison  to  determine  their  posi- 
tion geologically  as  ichthyolites  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  1"  These  ich- 
thyolites are,  in  some  cases,  gigantic, 
varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  and 
twenty-three  feet  in  length,  and  they 
occur  in  a  very  early  fossil  iferous  for- 
mation. We  request  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  these  facts,  for  reasons 
which  will  presently  be  set  before  him. 
'J'lie  remaining  portion  of  Mr.  Aliller's 
volume  is  occupied  by  an  able  and,  we 
may  say,  conclusive  reply  to  the  un- 
steady sophistical  arguments  of  the 
**  progressive  development"  advocates, 
as  set  forth  in  the  **  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation,"  a  book 
published  anonymously  in  1845,  and 
of  which  no  one  seems  particularly 
anxious  to  acknowledge  the  paternity 
or  maternity,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
has  been  whispered,  amongst  other 
surmises,  that  the  authorship  might 
be  claimed  by  a  fair  and  noble  lady, 
but  science,  in  such  cases,  does  not 
care  to  individualise,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  may  be  i<lle  conjec- 
ture. We  know  not,  and  we  heed 
not,  who  wrote  the  book,  but  we  are 
satisfied  its  bent  is  evil,  and  we  are 
very  desirous  to  abate  the  mischief 
which  might  arise  from  its  obtaining 
currency.  The  avowal,  which,  per- 
haps, was  held  back,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  a  sort  of  commercial  S|)eculation, 
until  it  was  seen  "  how  the  book  would 
take,"  is  not  hkely  to  be  volunteered 
now  when  public  opinion  has  so  gene- 
rally denounced  its  tenets,  and  both 
arguments  and  facts  have  so  thoroughly 
di.sj)roved  its  conclusions.  This  pro- 
duction ("Vestiges  of  Creation")  has 
been  much  read  and  more  talked  of 
by  some  who  did  and  a  great  many 
mIk)  did  not  perceive  or  comprehend 
its  ol)ject.  It  was  soon  felt  that  sub- 
tle, dangerous,  undermining  priuciples 


were  here  propounded,  not  boldly  an- 
nounced, but  slily  insinuated,  implied 
rather  than  declared,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  subversive  of  true  religion  and 
utterly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  re- 
velation. Joined  to  all  this,  may  be 
observed  a  goodly  mixture  of  pious 

{)hraseology,  with  respectful  acknow- 
edgments  of  the  attributes  of  divinity 
— a  style  seldom  wanting  in  the  dis- 
quisitions of  freethinkers  and  deistical 
casuists.  The  sacred  name  is  ever  in 
their  mouths,  but  to  detract  from  ra- 
ther than  augment  the  honour  with 
which  it  should  be  accompanied.  They 
shelter  themselves  behind  the  buckler 
of  Deity,  and  are  all  the  while  endea- 
vouring to  weaken  their  own  defence. 
If  you  tax  them  with  the  fact,  they 
deny  your  inference,  "  It  is  quite  a 
mistake,"  say  they,  "  to  suppose  we 
have  any  wish  to  break  down  estab> 
lished  theories  or  run  counter  to  re- 
ceived opinions  ;  we  are  pursuing  a 
scientific  inquiry  for  the  pure  love  of 
science — these  are  open  questions  to 
be  argued  without  prejudice  on  either 
side."  Ttiat  the  history  of  man's  ori- 
gin, so  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  Mo- 
saic account,  is  still  an  open  question, 
will  startle  some  and  make  others 
smile.  These  new  doctrines,  not  the 
less  dangerous  that  they  are  disinge- 
nuously set  forward,  being  supported 
by  plausible  evidence,  it  was  not  imme- 
diately seen  how  they  were  to  be  dis- 
proved. Of  all  who  have  grappled 
with  the  discussion  Mr.  Miller  (with 
the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick*)  has  given  this  de- 
velopment hypothesis  the  roughest 
and  most  decisive  fall,  and  on  the  very 
ground  demanded  by  its  advocates — 
geologic  facts  opposed  to  geologic  as- 
sertions, physics  against  physics,  real 
instances  against  imaginary  deductions, 
and  clear,  straightforward  evidences 
of  non-development  in  the  face  of  an 
intricate  romance  of  developing  pro- 
gress.  Mr.  JVliller  writes  logically 
and  intelligibly,  with  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  mind,  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  and  a  power  of  reasoning 
in  well-chosen  language  entirely  di- 
vested of  obscurity.  We  understand 
every  word  he  writes,  and  we  feel 
quite  satisfied  that  he  understands  them 
all  hi'uself — a  condition  not  always 
following  as  a  necessary  consequence. 


See  Edinburgh  Review. 
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It  lias  U'lii  sn!»l  tiiiit  no  readiT  ol' 
Cornt'i lie's  Hcrnclhts  was  cvrr  louncl 
cripaMe  of  unravelling  the  plot  of  that 
most  eonipliotiteil  trui:ccly  uniler  throe 
|)c.rn!(als,  and  that  he,  the  author,  after 
a  lapse  of  five  years,  was  never  nioro 
able  to  disentangle  the  web  be  had 
wrought  himself. 

The  system  of  progressive  develop- 
ment, or  traimmututhm*  of  one  species 
into  another,  originally  jjromulgated  in 
France  by  Alaillet,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV., enlarged  and  adopted  by  Lamarck, 
and,  in  the  j»resent  day,  encouraged  by 
several  of  our  own  writers,  supposes 
that  the  creative  power,  originally  es- 
tablished by  a  presiding  Onniipotence, 
has  been  fixed  troui  the  beginning  on 
an  imnuitable  law  of  nature;  that  each 
«uc('ee«liug  lorni  » if  organic  animal,  be- 
ginning with  the  lowest  and  ascending 
up  to  man,  grows  out  of  a  precetling 
and  interior  race,  without  any  separate 
or  renewed  act  of  creation  ;  that  the 
first  cause  having  provided  the  sy-stem, 
interferes  no  longer,  but  sutlers  all 
things  to  proceed  on  the  ])lan  laid 
down,  and  to  act  according  to  that  un. 
deviating  plan  without  free  will  or  iHi- 
sponsibility.  The  system  does  not  as- 
sume to  explain  how  or  when  the  lower 
order  of  existenet!  mergrs  into  the  su- 

tierior  one,  or  by  what  process  the 
iniited  instinct  of  the  brute  expands 
into  the  unboundud  intelK-ct  of  the 
man ;  but  simjjly  asserts  that  it  dtn-s  so, 
and  that  nothing  is  extinguished  or 
ih'stroved,  but  that  all  Uving  things 
are  undergoing  continual  change ;  that 
the  liah  in  appointeil  time  becomes  a 
bird,  the  binl  a  reptile,  the  reptile  a 
mannnal,  tlut  mamnitd  a  monkey, 
and  the  monkev  a  human  bein^  iiu 
do  wed  with  iva»«(»n,  **  in  form  and 
moving,  how  express  and  admirable; 
in  action,  how  like  an  angel;  in  appre- 
hension, how  like  a  uudi"  Neither  ilocs 
the  system  deny,  but  ratlirr  implies, 
that  at  some  subset picnt  period  not  dc- 
fmed,  man  mav  vet  rise  into  a  higher 
development,  somewhat  resiMnbliug  tho 
angelic  nature,  and  >till  be  a  teruiino. 
ble  inhabitant  of  this  existing  planet. 
ISut  he  is  not  to  be  sensible  of  this 
change,  nor  therebv  to  entlure  tor  ever. 
'I'lie  innnortalit  v  of  the  soul  is  set  aj^ide ; 
the  sold  itself  is  not  accounted  Ibr ;  and 
a  luture  state,  with  rewards  ami  pun. 


ishments,  entirely  renonnccd.    As  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  understand  what  is 
not  very  clearly  oxpressetl,  we  Indieve 
this  to  bi>  a  fair  synopsis  of  the  La- 
marckian  theory  and  its  dependencies, 
when    fairly    examined,    although    it 
would   be   dillicult    to  establish    thus 
much  from  the  aetual  words  of  its  sup- 
porters.    Under  the  eonditions  of  this 
doctrine,  the  entire  scheme  of  Christian 
redemption  is  treated  as  a  fable.  It  can 
si<rnify  little  to  tho  transmuted  man, 
who  will  neither  retain  a  sense  of  what 
he  formerly  was,  nor  a  knowledge  of 
what  he  is  ultimately  to  become,  whe- 
ther  he  is  advanced  in  the   scalo   to 
a  height  of  perfection,  ami  exjnind- 
ed   into   a   seraphic    essence,    or   ra- 
duced  back  to  an  insignificant  monad; 
whether  he  dwindles  into  the  infinitesi- 
mal atom  of  vitality  from  which  ho 
origiiially  emanated,  or  becomes  the 
microscopic    Aairus    Crostii,     which 
thc^e  ingenious  discoverers  mainUun  he 
can  create  himsidf  by  a  certain  combi- 
nation  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces. 
This,  perhaps,  is  not  <lirect,  unmiti- 
gated At/iL'ism,  honestly  avowed  and 
bohlly  adopted,  but  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  consolatory  ana 
enlightened  creed.      The  disciples  of 
this  doctrine   sup()0se  and  admit  an 
original  Creator,  with  power  to  do  all 
things,  but  at  the  same  tiuic  take  from 
him  the  power  of  superintending,  revis* 
ing,  and  ivgulating  his  own  work.  He 
\\AA  constructed   it  on   certain    fixed 
jirinciples,  with  self-acting  faculties  of 
perpetual  renewal,  and  so  he  leaves  it 
ever  after  to  jiroceecl  by  Itself.      Such 
a  presiding  Deity  is  very  differenty  in- 
fleed,  from  the  Great  Fir.tt  Cause  we  are 
taught  to  love  and  worship,  and  whose 
attributes  we  think  and  hope  we  undcs*- 
stand  thiimgh  the  aid  ot  n'tison  and 
revelation,    it  is  truly  mar\'eilous thai 
do<?trincs  such  as  we  have  described 
should  be  gravely  set  forth  in  respon- 
sible print,  and  still  more  so,  that  in 
an  enlightened  (and,  let  us  suppose^  a 
religious)  age,  tliey  should  fina  bclieT- 
crs  and   followers.      Mr.  Miller  ex- 
presses his  opinion  with  regret,  that 
"this  develoinnent    hypothesis*    that 
would  fain  transfer  the  work  of  creation 
Irom  the  department  of  miracle  to  tlie 
])rovincc  of  natural  law,    and  would 
.strike  down,  in  the  process  of  n*mo?al» 


*  A  tL-rni  su;:fc>t\^ti.-d  l>y  Ur.  UucklanJ,  as  niure  di>tiuctly  expressing  the  La- 
mnrrl.iau  theorv. 
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all  the  old  landmarks^  ethical  and  reli- 
gious^  is  fast  spreading  among  an  active 
and  ingenious  order  of  minds,  both  in 
Britain  and  America,  and  has  long 
been  known  on  the  Continent."  Ana 
in  a  few  pages  farther  on  he  adds, 
**  The  evangelistic  Churches  cannot,  in 
consistency  with  their  character,  or 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
their  people,  slight  or  overlook  a  form 
of  error,  at  once  exceedingly  plausible 
and  consummately  dangerous,  and 
which  is  telling  so  widely  on  society, 
that  one  can  scarce  travel  by  railway, 
or  in  a  steam-boat,  or  encounter  a 
group  of  intelligent  mechanics,  without 
finding  decided  traces  of  its  ravages." 
The  following  observationsof  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, on  the  best  mode  of  combating 
these  insidious  fallacies,  are  so  sound, 
and  so  clearly  expressed,  that  we  give 
the  extract  without  comment.  The 
reasoning  speaks  for  itself: — 

*•  But  ere  the  Churches  can  be  pre- 
pared competently  to  deal  with  these,  or 
the  other  objections  of  a  similar  class, 
which  the  infidelity  of  an  age,  so  largely 
engaged  as  the  present  in  physical  pur- 
suits, will  be  from  time  to  time  origi- 
nating, they  must  greatly  extend  theur 
educational  walks  into  the  field  of  phy- 
sical science.  The  mighty  change  which 
has  taken  place,  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, in  the  direction  in  which  the  minds 
of  the  first  order  are  operating,  though 
indicated  on  the  face  of  the  country  in 
characters  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
seems  to  have  too  much  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  our  theologians.  Speculative  the- 
ology and  the  metaphysics  are  cognate 
branches  of  the  same  science;  and  when, 
as  in  the  last  and  the  preceding  ages, 
the  higher  philosophy  of  the  world  was 
metaphysical,  the  Churches  took  ready 
cognisance  of  the  fact,  and  in  due  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the 
time,  the  battle  of  the  evidences  was 
fought  on  metaphysical  ground.  But 
judging  from  the  preparations  made  in 
their  colleges  and  halls,  they  do  not  seem 
sufficiently  aware — though  the  low  thun- 
der of  every  railway,  and  the  snort  of 
every  steam-engine,  and  the  whistle  of 
the  wind  amid  the  wires  of  every  electric 
telegraph,  seem  to  publish  the  fact — 
that  it  is  in  the  department  of  physics, 
not  of  metaphysics,  that  the  greater 
minds  of  the  age  are  engaged.  . 
Let  them  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
danger  which  is  obviously  coming.  The 
battle  of  the  evidences  will  have  as  cer- 
tainly to  be  fought  on  the  field  of  phv- 
sical  science,  as  it  was  contested  in  the 
last  age  on  that  of  the  metaphysics. 
And  on  this  new  arena,  the  combatants 


will  have  to  employ  new  weapons,  which 
it  will  be  the  privilege  of  the  challenger 
to  choose.  The  old  opposed  to  these 
would  prove  but  of  little  avail.  In  an 
age  of  muskets  and  artillery,  the  bows 
and  arrows  of  an  obsolete  scliool  of  war- 
fare would  be  found  greatly  less  than 
sufficient  in  the  field  of  battle,  for  pur- 
poses either  of  assault  or  defence.'* 

It  is  no  new  discovery,  but  an  au- 
thentic truism,  that  if  you  wish  to  win 
in  any  contest,  you  must  fight  your 
enemy  with  his  own  weapons.  Strike 
harder  with  these  than  he  can,  and 
your  victory  is  certain.  If,  when  the 
next  war  occurs,  we  bring  into  effect 
the  "  long  range"  principle,  and  send 
forth  steamers  armed  with  a  battery  of 
two  hundred  pounders,  warranted  to 
carry  a  point-blank  shot  twenty  miles ; 
and  against  the  feasibility  of  this,  there 
is  only  the  same  negative  evidence, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  said  might  be  ad- 
duced on  the  non-existence  of  witches; 
why,  our  opponents  must  fabricate  the 
same,  or  superior  leviathans  of  destruc- 
tion, or  we  shall  assuredly  annihilate 
them  in  every  battle.  Acting  precise- 
ly on  this  plan  of  tactics,  Mx,  Miller 
grapples  with  the  author  of  the  "Ves- 
tiges," and  when  he  demands  2k  Jiah 
from  an  early  fossiliferous  formation, 
knocks  him  down  with  an  enormous 
**  Asterolepis"  from  the  old  red  sand- 
stone of  Orkney.  This  "Asterolepis"  is 
an  ugly  customer,  more  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  than  a  folio  of  metaphysics.  It 
appears  as  a  positive  fact  against  a  nega- 
tive argument.  Ay,  but  the  old  red  sand- 
stone represents  only  the  second  period 
in  the  physical  history  of  the  world.  To 
beat  our  man  completely,  to  drive  him 
from  his  own  chosen  field  of  battle,  we 
must  find  a  fish  for  him  in  an  earlier 
formation;  and  fortunately  we  can 
produce  more  than  one.  Building  on 
the  insecure  ground  of  negative  evi- 
dence, up  to  a  certain  date,  and  disre- 
garding the  fact  that  ever  since  the 
publication  of  Sir  R.  Murchison's  great 
work  on  the  "Silurian  System,"  in 
1839,  ichthyolites  were  known  to  occur 
in  the  upper  series  of  that  formation, 
the  author  of  the  "Vestiges"  asserts, 
as  a  leading  corroboration  of  his  prin- 
ciple of  creation,  that  the  first  seas 
were,  for  numberless  ages,  destitute  of 
fiush.  **  I  fix  my  opponents,"  says  he, 
"down  to  the  consideration  of  this 
fact,  so  that  no  diversion  respecting 
high  moUusks  shall  avail  them. "  "  And 
how,"  retorts  Mr.   Miller,    "is    this 
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bold  cliallcnjro  to  be  met  ?  Most  di- 
iX'ctly,  and  aller  a  tashiun  that  at  once 
disconifits  the  cliallenger.  *I  fix  my 
opponents  down,'  says  the  author  of* 
the  Vestljrcs,  *  to  thu  conbidi/ration  of 
this  fact,  i.e.  that  of  the  absence  of  fishes 
from  the  eaHIest  Ibssib'ferous  Ibr- 
mations.*  And  1,  in  turn,  fix  you 
down,  I  reply,  to  the  oon»<id(»ration  of 
tile  {intagoni.-?t  fact,  that  fishes  were 
not  absent  from  the  earliest  fos«*iliferoiis 
formations.  From  none  of  the  great 
f^cologieal  formations  were  fishes  ab- 
sent ;  not  even  from  the  fnrinations  of 
the  Cambrian  division.*'  lb;  lhi*n  pro- 
cee<ls  to  show,  on  anihorities  that  will 
not  bo  disputed,  viz..  Sir  K«idrrie 
^Iim-hison,  I*n)fess<»rs  Seiliiwii'k  and 
IMiillips  that  the  Onr/iu.<  has  bi'cn 
found  inthi.'  IJandeilo  llai^s,  and  in  the 
lower  Sibnian  rocks  of  Iiala  ;  ami  the 
<leiensive  spines  of  plaeoiils  in  the 
Oriskany  ami  Onomla.'o  linu'stune  o\' 
Mew  York,  r»)eks  \\  hieh  oecnr  m  ar  the 
base  oi'  the  ujijier  Silurian  system,  as 
developed  in  the  wotern  worlil.  One 
of  these  last  is  li;::ui'ed  ]>y  I'rol'essur 
Silliman  in  the  American  rJoiirnal  of 
Science  for  \S4(\,  and  must  have  be- 
lonm-d  tu  an  individual  of  <5i»odIv  di- 
niensifins,  a  full  ;;n»wn  bulky  li>h, 
di>pt»rtiu{;  amid  (he  suiallor  (»ne-<,  as  wo 
ofien  see  in  the  exist  in;:  waters,  llciv 
is  at  once  an  answi-r  to,  aud  a  ;:e<;l«.iiii- 
ral  refutation  of  theleadiuir  iloiiuia  ^et 
Ibrth  by  Trofcssor  Okeii  a<  <'hamjtM)n 
elect  for  the  propi'-jsl^e  devel.-pmcnt 
hypothesis,  that  **  im  (»r;xanism  is, 
iior  ever  has  one  been  ciealed,  which 
i>  not.  microMupic."*  The  teachers  of 
this  unsound  ]>hiloso])iiy  an*  eipially 
unfortunate  in  their  a>smueil  d-ilue- 
tionsl'romohvsical  Lreo!ni;v,andlheirar- 
jzunu'iits  drawn  from  m(.'ta]ihysiial  sub- 
tleties. r»oth  are  darin«x  virt  shatlowv, 
full  of  «.di iter  and  ]ire1en^inn,  liut  un- 
substantial, and  ba.H'd  on  sand.  Thev 
remind  us  of  what  I'Xpericni'ed  praud- 
niothers,  and  anxioiK,  di-]>ri>cia!iM«^' 
aunts  say  of  the  ececntrii'  licnius  of  the 
family,  who  is  ]>erpelua]ly  a>toni>hing 
with  s(nne  wild  leal,  but  never  sati.-fies 
or  eonvinci's  them.  '*AhI  what  a  pity 
it  is  such  talents  should  be  so  un- 
profitably  emp!o\cd."  Stran^^e  in- 
fatuation, which  impels  the  \i\nA  bril- 
liant  e1emeii!>i  ofmiml   tuwandt-r  bv 

• 

chulec  ami  1i«m-  them^elvr-  in  the  inazj.** 


of  error,  when  the  broad  hio^hwav  of 
truth  lies  open  for  investigation.  Hliat 
is  it  but  another  evidence  of  the  empty, 
inherent  pride  which  led  presumptu- 
ous man  to  attempt  tho  tower  of  Babel, 
and  the  fabled  Titans  to  imagine  they 
could  carry  Olympus  bv  assault?  The 
giirantie  strides  making  dourly  in  every 
department  of  industriul  seieiieCy  the 
great  iliseoverius  in  mechanics  and 
chemistry,  the  j)owcr  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  which  almost  realises  tho 
poet's  rhapsodical  wish  to  annihilate 
time  and  s])aee,  the  suiierhmuan  speed 
of  the  railroad,  the  congregated  won^ 
dersofthe  Crystal  Palace,  where  the 
pi*odnce  of  the  wi>rld  was  so  lately  as- 
sembled under  one  view,  throwing  into 
the  shade  Arabian  fictions  of  splendour; 
all  these  things,  which  ought  to  elevate 
the  intellect  of  man,  improve  his  social 
happinos,  and  increase  his  sense  of 
re^pon^ibility,  at  the  sjime  time  awaken 
lU'w  ideas  of  s<.>lt*impurtanec,  and  dan- 
gerously exjiaiid  his  vanity.  He  fancies 
him>elfn.)  longer  an  iuMgnilicant,  de- 
])endeui  consecpience,  but  un  influential 
cause.  His  faculties  run  riot  in  the 
contemplation  of  their  own  achieve- 
ments, and  thus  hc^ 

**  M>Mt  itrnornnt  of  what  hc'i  moit  Miur'df 
III*  !.'l:i?#y  i»-viu'L',  like  iin  anfij  Bpt, 
l>rt>.-'>i  Mill  IittloT'riff  uiit1i«rity. 
r!u><  ni'-h  t'MitU'tif  trirkr  before  high  hotTva 
Af  make  tin-  uiu'i'll  wcc|i." 

I'n^ler  the  specious  name  of  "philo- 
sophic impiiry,"  more  audacious  infi- 
delity is  concealed  than  the  inquiren 
iind  it  convenient  to  acknowledge*  or 
many  who  are  invited  to  accompany 
them  can  ea>ily  detect. 

A  new  impetnshax  lately  been  giTen 
to  the  <-upidity  I  f  m.in,  and  his  ava- 
ricious pri>peiisities  have  l)een  roused 
into  action  in  an  unnatural  degree  by 
the  dis'uvery  of  ajipaiently  exhaustleiS 
stores  of  ;^(»ld  in  the  far  distant  reeions 
of  Califiirnia.*  The  resth-ss  activitv  of 
Sa.xon  iMiterprise  has  bixiu^^rht  to  light 
what  Mexican  indolence  might  haT0 
di>reL^arilcd  ibra«;es.  Neither distanoCy 
di>)iui'M>ment,  danger,  niir  disease* 
with  death  in  the  pc*rsppctivp,  endlcsa 
toil  and  privation  in  the  foro^roundy 
deter  the  untitled  spirits  of  the  world 
ill  both  hemi>]ilieres,  from  this  absorb- 
in;:  cintre  of  attraction,  this  ascertain- 
ed, palpable  Kl  l>orado,  the  produce 


•  Sin«'e  thi<  wa«'  wiitt«  n.  the  iUM-.-unl^  of  the  m^w  f:«»lil  ilij;;rin;j^  in  Australia  bar* 
r'ai-ln'«l  Knirland. 
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of  which  appears  likely  to  realise  the 
most  glowing  anticipations  of  early 
travellers,  whose  overheated  inquiries 
tended  to  create  the  fables  they  easily 
persuaded  themselves  to  believe.  Mucq 
loss  of  life  and  property,  accompanied 
by  misery  and  attendant  crime  in  more 
than  the  usual  proportion,  has  arisen, 
is  constantly  multiplying,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  multiply  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  until  necessity  imposes  restraint, 
unbridled  license  demands  its  own  cor- 
rective, and  the  boiling  fever  of  excite- 
ment has  cooled  down  to  a  more  mode- 
rate temperature.  What  the  effect  of 
this  large  quantity  of  gold,  so  amply 
and  recklessly  brought  into  the  market, 
may  ultimately  be,  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  at  present.  It  has  not  yet 
appeared  that  the  increased  diffusion 
of  the  precious  metal  is  changing  the  re- 
lations of  commerce,  or  is  even  percep- 
tible in  the  reciprocal  dealings  of  ci- 
vilised nations.  The  distance  from 
whence  the  new  supply  comes,  the  la- 
bour of  obtaining  it,  the  natural  pecu- 
liarities of  the  locality,  with  other 
causes,  will  render  this  change,  when 
it  occurs,  a  work  of  slow  progression, 
even  supposing  the  increase  to  go  on 
steadily,  without  interval,  and  the 
sources  it  emanates  from  to  continue 
uniformly  prolific.  The  countries  which 
produce  the  greatest  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  are  not  (with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Russia,  which  State  is  an 
anomaly,  imperfectly  understood*)  in- 
cluded among  the  richest,  the  most  en- 
lightened, or  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world.  There  are  veins  and  arteries 
of  greater  strength  and  influence,  more 
replete  with  sound,  wholesome  vitality, 
where  these  glittering  ores,  with  their 
alluring,  but  often  nominal  impor- 
tance, are  not  to  be  found  at  all.  Lead, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  and  above  all,  coal, 
decide  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  fix 
their  value  in  the  political  scale,  with 
a  preponderating  weight,  in  compa- 
rison with  which  the  diamond  treasures 
of  Golconda,  the  golden  sands  of  the 
Sacramento,  the  interminable  silver  of 
Potosi  and  Guanaxuato,  and  all  the 
costly  products  which  teem  as  it  were 
spontaneously  from  the  bowels  of  the 


new  world,  appear  as  feathers  when 
considered  in  tne  balance,  f  It  has  been 
computed  by  able  authorities,  that  the 
British  islands  contain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  metallic  and  mineral  sub- 
stances most  essential  in  commerce, 
than  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
combined ;  while  the  supply  of  iron 
and  coal,  the  most  matenal  of  all,  ex- 
ceeds in  a  de^*ee  almost  incalculable. 
The  coal-fields  of  Durham  and  Nor- 
thumberland are  nearly  eight  hundred 
square  miles  in  extent.  Those  of 
Whitehaven,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
Wales  and  Scotland  are  also  of  vast 
magnitude;  while  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  are  seams  unopened  and  ne- 
glected, from  want  of  capital  and  local 
objections,  which  have  hitlierto  checked 
the  spirit  of  enterprise.  It  is  also  to 
be  remarked  that  in  our  favoured  land 
iron  and  coal  are  invariably  found  in 
close  proximity,  a  condition  not  com- 
monly existing  in  other  countries. 
This  juxtaposition  more  than  doubles 
the  relative  value  of  each,  as  the  profit- 
able working  of  one  depends  on  the 
other.  Here  is  an  evident  arrangement 
of  Providence,  demanding  thoughtful 
gratitude,  not  sufficiently  expressed, 
but  which  the  **  Vestiges  "  men  would 
pass  over,  and  include  in  their  immut- 
able laws  of  self-acting  nature,  if  they 
could;  only,  in  our  ca^^e,  it  constitutes 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
The  vast  demand  for  coaly  owing  to 
the  increase  of  steam  in  every  branch 
of  mechanics  and  engineering,  a  de- 
mand continually  augmenting,  with 
the  reckless  waste  usually  attendant  on 
great  consumption,  have  excited  many 
fears  as  to  the  probable  failure,  and  at 
no  very  distant  period,  of  this  invalua- 
ble commodity.  Able  arguments  have 
been  set  forth  on  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, which,  with  many  others^  argu- 
ment can  never  decide.  But  unneces- 
sary waste  in  anything  cannot  be  suili- 
ciently  reprobated.  The  early  settlers 
in  unexplored  lands  hew  down  primieval 
trees  without  remorse  or  measure,  for 
immediate  fuel  or  convenient  clearance, 
and  fancy  they  can  never  be  entirely 
swept  away.  How  often,  in  a  few 
years,  do  they  look  on  the  empty  space 


♦    n 


The  (juantity  of  gold  said  to  be  derived  from   Siberia  is  conjectural,  and  has 
never  been  cU^arly  ascertained.     Russian  policy  mystifies  on  all  points. 

t  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  mountain  of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  has  supplied, 
since  its  discovery,  in  1,545,  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  as  much  silver 
as  amounts  in  value  to  235  millions  of  pounds  ster  ing.  The  vein  of  Guanaxuato, 
in  MoAico,  in  a  given  number  of  years,  has  produced  double  this  average. 
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with  tardy,  unavailing  self-reproach, 
and  reijret  the  stately  patriarchs  of  the 
forest  It  would  take  centuries  to  re- 
plant and  restore.  The  world  would 
still  move  on  in  systematic  rotation ; 
society,  though  unhinged  for  a  mo- 
ment, would  recover  its«elf,  and,  under 
a  little  remodelling,  might  exist  hap- 
pily and  im[jrovingly,  witliout  gold  or 
silver.  Something  else  wouM  soon  be 
substituted  for  these  symbols  of  circu- 
lating opulence.  But  the  extinction 
of  coal  would  paralyse  all  human  ener- 
gies, entirely  cnange  the  current  of  the 
human  mind,  and  strike  a  death-blow 
at  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the 
posterity  of  Adam.  Whether  as  re- 
gards personal  comfort,  intellectual 
progress,  or  commercial  prosperity,  the 
catastrophe,  in  an  age  of  universal 
steam  application,  would  be  a  decisive 
one.*  lue  remarks  of  Professor  An- 
sted  on  this  point  are  well  put,  and  are 
worthy  of  consideration,  while  they  are 
at  the  same  time  less  gloomy  than 
those  of  other  competent  writers,  and 
embrace  a  ditferent  view  of  our  internal 
resources  :— 

"  I  confess  it  seems  to  mo  hut  a  vain 
thing  to  attempt  any  calculation  as  to 
the  duration  of  our  mineral  treasures, 
as  it  is  a  problem  for  the  solution  of 
which  there  can  he  no  sufTieient  data. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  I  perceivo  what  useful 
object  is  to  be  gained  by  the  endeavour 
to  make  out  how  many  hundred  years 
England  may  exist,  assuming,  as  it  is 
not  unusual  to  do,  that  the  source  of 
the  greatness  she  has  attained  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  her  mineral  riches,  and 
chieHy  in  her  large  supplies  of  coal.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  not  to  the  pos- 
session of  coal  or  iron,  but  to  the  ener- 
getic habits  of  her  people,  who  make  the 
best  use  of  those  advantages,  that  Eng- 
land  owes  her  greatness  ;  and  I  believe 
that  her  resources  are  strictlv  within 
herself,  and  that  so  long  as  her  sons 
press  forward  in  the  race,  and  are  ear- 
nestly determined  not  to  lose,  without  a 
struggle,  the  high  position  they  have 
attained  amongst  nations,  so  long  will 
she  continue  fertile  in  resources,  and 
constantly  communicate  fresh  supplies 
of  life  and,  energy."! 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  it  may 


be  well  to  obsenre,  that  some  portion 
of  the  Newcastle  district  is  the  only 
important  deposit  of  coal  which  bu 
yet  given  any  symptoms  of  exhaustions 
and  that  the  great  fields  of  Wales  are 
still  almost  untouched.  According  to 
the  computation  of  Mr.  BakewelU  the 
coal  in  South  Wales  alone  would  sup- 
ply all  England  for  2,000  years.  There 
IS  no  reason  to  suppose  new  seams  will 
not  be  discovered  as  the  old  ones  decay. 
Exportation  to  foreign  countries  is  also 
a  very  serious  consideration ;  so  much 
so,  that  the  ministry  in  1846  imposed 
a  tax  with  a  view  of  restnuning  the 
practice.  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  denounces  the  export 
of  co:d  abroad  in  strong  terms,  as 
equally  destructive  with  waste ;  while 
Mr.  Buddie,  and  other  advocates  on 
the  opposite  side,  nuuntain,  that  *'  b^ 
imposing  restrictions  we  shall  only  sti- 
mulate other  nations  to  discover  coal 
in  their  own  territories,  and  thus  to 
become  independent  of  us  for  their 
supply." 

hor  all  purposes  connected  with 
mining,  civil  engineering,  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  or  agricoltnrey 
geological  knowledge  is  an  invaluable 
auxiliary.  Large  untunes  have  bc«n 
frittered  away  m  futile  attempts  to 
discover  veins  of  ore,  or  beds  of  ooid* 
in  formations  where,  by  the  ordinaiy 
arrangements  which  regulate  the  na- 
tural world,  it  was  impossible  either 
could  exist.  Had  ^ology  been  studied 
and  attended  to  lii  those  days,  many 
idle,  ruinous  speculations  could  never 
have  enticed  deluded  victims,  and 
much  money  had  been  reserved  for 
better  purposes.  It  is  tme  this  noble 
science  does  not  undertake  to  direct, 
with  unerring  aim,  whore  the  metallic 
vein  so  anxiously  soucht  for  is  to  be 
found ;  but  it  has  established  the  mare 
essential  negative  in  this  case  of  whcve 
it  is  not,  and  has  destroyed  for  ever 
the  idiotic  nonsense  of  the  incantation 
and  the  divinine  rod.  It  shows  to  a 
demonstration  that  the  hidden  trea- 
sures of  the  earth  are  not  scattered  at 
random,  without  object,  order,  or 
method,  but  are  regulari^  distributed 
in  certain  de]}08its,  attainable  under 
certain  conditions ;    and  directs  the 


*  The  value  of  coal  annually  raised  to  the  surface  in  England  amounts  to  nearly 
ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

t  "  Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical.*  By  D.  T.  Ansted.  Vol. 
i.  p.  365. 
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search  for  ihem  on  fixed  principles 
instead  of  uncertain  conjecture.  As 
regards  coal,  geology  maybe  considered 
a  faithful  guide  that  never  wanders 
from  the  safe  track.  The  casual  ap- 
pearance  of  the  substance  called  lig^ 
nite,  or  wood  coal,  in  strata  where  the 
true  mineral  is  not  to  be  found,  is  a 
dangerous  deception  which  has  misled 
many.  Some  ^ears  since  the  Duchess 
of  Dorset  was  mduced  by  certain  par- 
ties,  who  were  blinded  by  the  discovery 
of  this  ignis  fatuus  at  Bexhill,  in  the 
Wealden  formation  of  Sussex,  to  ex- 
pend £10,000  in  a  hopeless  experi- 
ment, which  never  had  the  slightest 
foundation  for  a  successful  issue.  Sir 
Boderic  Murchison,  in  his  "Silurian 
System,"  mentions  numerous  enter- 
prises  conducted  with  equal  wisdom, 
and  leading  to  a  similar  result.  At 
the  Kingsthorpe  pits,  within  a  mile  of 
Northampton,  in  the  middle  of  the 
oolitic  formation,  not  long  ago,  £20,000 
was  thrown  away  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  before  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  convinced  that  by  con- 
tinuing to  bore  through  the  strata 
which  presented  themselves,  they  might 
reach  the  centre  of  the  earth,  provided 
their  apparatus  extended  so  for,  sooner 
than  they  would  stumble  on  a  bed  of 
coal.  An  able  geolo^t,  the  late  Mr. 
Kichardson,  of  the  British  Museum, 
who  happened  to  be  lecturing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  consulted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  hopeful  under- 
taking, and  his  opinion  laughed  at 
when  ne  decidedly  predicted  its  failure. 
Many,  who  could  ill  afford  even  a 
small  outlay,  paid  dearly  for  their  im- 
prudence, and  were  nearly  ruined  by 
the  mad  presumption  that  inveigled 
them  into  a  speculation,  which  even  a 
rudimentary  acquaintance  with  geology 
would  have  shown  to  be  fruitless,  "it 
will  thus  be  seen,"  says  Mr.  Kichard- 
son, "  that  the  power  which  the  skilful 
geologist  possesses  to  determine  on  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  coal  in 
any  given  locality,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
the  Importance  and  usefulness  of  the 
science.  "•  In  the  infancy  of  railroads, 
when  they  first  began  to  intersect  the 
country,  after  the  fashion  of  an  enor- 
mous gridiron,  somewhat  resembling 
the  ground-plan  of  the  Palace  of  the 


Escuria  lin  Spain,  great  mistakes  were 
made  in  formmg  deep  cuttings  through 
sofl  clays  and  sandy  soib,  not  suffi- 
ciently solid  to  resist  the  rains  of 
winter,  and  which  occasionally  fell  in 
like  an  avalanche  on  a  small  scale,  with 
enormous  loss  to  the  company  and  con- 
siderable danger  to  the  public.  All 
this  is  now  guarded  against,  and  simi- 
lar mistakes  are  not  likely  to  occur  in 
future,  an  acquaintance  with  geology 
being  included  as  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  the  education  of  the  civil 


engineer. 


To  the  agriculturist,  there  is  no 
part  of  his  business  more  important 
than  draining.  In  the  skill  with  which 
this  process  is  applied,  the  value  of 
farming  or  gardening  land,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  almost  entirely  con- 
sists ;  and  here  especially  a  knowledge 
of  the  strata  of  each  particular  district 
becomes  a  matter  of  leading  conside- 
ration. A  soil  naturally  good  may  be 
rendered  barren  and  unproductive  by 
being  superimposed  on  a  bed  of  im- 
pervious clay,  through  which  the  con- 
fined water  which  has  accumulated 
beneath  cannot  force  itself,  and  bring 
the  accompanying  fertilisation,  except 
through  the  medium  of  boring  for 
Artesian  wells — an  operation  in  geo- 
logy so  well  known  and  understood 
that  minute  description  is  unnecessary. 
The  most  stupendous  experiment  which 
has  yet  been  made  in  this  branch,  and 
attended  with  triumphant  success,  was 
that  effected  in  the  Plaine  de  Grenelle^ 
near  Paris.  After  boring  to  the  un- 
precedented depth  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet,  and  being  almost  reduced  to  give 
up  in  despair,  in  a  happy  moment  the 
engineers  persevered,  under  the  ur- 
gent representations  of  M.  Arago,  and 
going  three  hundred  feet  deeper  still, 
at  last  up  gushed  the  imprisoned  store, 
impatient  of  escape  ;  and  thence  suffi- 
cient water  is  now  derived,  in  a  few 
days,  to  supply  the  entire  city  of  Paris 
for  twelve  months.  **  About  half-a- 
million  of  gallons  is  regularly  ejected 
in  every  twenty -four  hours,  the  water 
being  perfectly  limpid  since  tubes  were 
inserted  in  the  aperture. "f 

The  practice  of  boring  for  water  by 
means  of  Artesian  wells,  where  natu- 
ral  springs  are  deficient,  and  which 


•  Richardson's  "  Geology  for  Beginners,"  p.  15. 
t  Ansted's  "  Geology,"  vol.  ii.  p.  527. 
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has  derived  its  name  from  an  erroneous 
conception  that  these  wells  were  first 
introduced  in  the  province  of  Artois 
in  France>  is  of  ancient  date*  and  has 
been  in  use  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.     It  is  based 
on  a  very  simple  principle  in  hydro- 
statics— namely»  that  water,  when  di- 
rected by  confined  tubes,  will  always 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  open  fluid  with 
which  it  communicates,  whenever  the 
means  of  so  doing  are  afforded.     Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Ansted  (vol.  ii. 
p.  528).— ''There   is   no    reason  to 
doubt  the  permanency  of  the  supply 
of   water    obtained    from    Artesian 
wells.     As  an  instance,  perhaps  the 
oldest  on  record,  may  be  mentioned  a 
spring  of  this  kind  at  Lillers,  in  the 
north  of  France,  which  has  continued 
to  give  the  same  supply  of  water,  pro- 
jected to  the  same  height  above  the 
surface,  for  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
years,  the  quantity  daily  poured  out 
at  the  surface,  not  having  been  known 
to  vary  during  that  long  period." 

These  are  no  natural  phenomena, 
such  as  the  subterranean  thermal 
springs  of  Bath,  which  supply  an  un- 
ceasing aggregate  of  water  daily  at  the 
high  temperature  of  1 1 6  degrees.  That 
they  have  continued  to  do  so  from  the 
date  of  the  Roman  occupancy  is  his- 
torically ascertained,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  they  were  in  existence  for 
many  centuries  earlier.  The  water 
produced  by  the  Artesian  system  of 
boring  has  passed  through  a  project- 
ing porous  deposit,  overlaid  again  in 
some  places  by  an  impervious  one,  un- 
der which  it  has  collected  itself  wait- 
ing to  be  released ;  it  is  continually 
supplied  by  fresh  rains  which  fall  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  iigain  find  a 
passage  through  that  portion  which 
is  permeable. 

Another  interesting  fact  deserves 
mention,  as  connected  with  the  subject 
of  enriching  land.  Lime,  which  is 
much  used  in  many  localities,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  disposition  of 
the  strata,  may  become  scarce ;  guano^ 
now  so  generally  preferred,  may  cease 
to  be  abundantly  imported  from  ex- 
haustion ;  and  animal  manure  at  home 
may  prove  insufficient,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  for  the  demand,  or  unequal  to 


the  supply  which  the  continual  noo- 
rishment  of  soil  requires.  Geology  in- 
structs us  that  the  great  bone-bed,  n 
it  is  sometimes  called,  extending  for 
miles  near  the  Aust  Passage,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  contuns,  in 
the  Lias  formation,  an  eztensiTe  de> 
posit  of  the  coproUtes  of  large  fish  and 
saurian  animals,  a  ready-made*  natonl 
magazine  of  rich  compost,  close  it 
hand,  easily  worked,  stored  up  in  ia- 
exhaustible  profusion,  and  as  efftctfre 
in  its  components  for  the  purposes  re- 
quired, as  if  aconmulated  within  the 
date  and  by  the  hands  of  the  existiqg 
generation. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  coniist^i  In 
great  part,  of  a  very  superior  kind  of 
limestone,*  but  for  a  long  time  tUi 
was  either  unknown,  disreflnrded,  er 
treated  as  unimportant.     For  many 
years  large  sums  were  annually  em- 
ployed by  Government  in  completinff 
the  stupendous  fortificationB  of  tfau 
national  trophy  of  British  prowess^ 
with  the  douole  object  of  rendering  a 
stronghold  of  the  first  importance  un- 
pregnable,    and    of  instructing   the 
young  engineer  officers  in  the  practU 
cal  part  of  their  duties.     It  was  the 
custom  to  send  out  the  lime  thus  used 
in  barrels,  and  ships  were  fireigfated 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  this,  witk 
other  public  supplies,  at  considerable 
cost.      Sundry  thousands  of  pounds 
sterling  were  thus  deducted  from  the 
common  exchequer  ;  rather  an  expen- 
sive illustration  of  the  profound  polifly 
of  sending  coals  to  Newcastle,  w  iiich  a 
little  insight  into  the  local  geology 
might    have    rendered    snperflnons. 
Whence  came  the  mortar  which  had 
been  used  in  building  the  town  of 
Gibraltar    itself,   or   AlgesiraSf  San 
Roque,  Tangiers,  Tetuao,  or  Centii 
all  as  it  were  within  a  stone's  throw? 
Was  it  found  in  the  neiehbourhoodf 
or  imported  from  some  distant  landf 
or  did  it  fall  from  the  moon,  as  aero- 
lites and  meteoric  stones  are  supposed 
to  do?     We   wonder  some  Solomon 
in  so  many  successive  ministries  ncTer 
thought  of  asking  such  a  simple  ques- 
tion.    They  were  as  easily  mjstafled 
as  the  Royal  Society,  when  Oharles  II., 
whose  reputation  as  an  amateur  che- 
mist gave  authority  to  his  proposition^ 


*  It  is  capable  of  a  high  polish,  and  often  manufactured  into  cannon  and  other 
fanciful  devices  for  chimney  or  table  ornaments. 
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demanded  of  that  erudite  body,  why, 
if  a  silyer  basin  was  filled  to  the  brim 
with  water,  and  a  live  fish  was  then 
immersed,  the  water  would  not  over- 
flow ?  Meetings  were.held,  and  more 
than  one  profoundly  elaborate  and 
learned  essay  written  without  coming 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  until,  at 
last,  the  president  began  to  suspect 
they  were  in  danger  of  passing  into  a 
proverb.  He  suggested  that,  as  his 
Majesty  was  notoriously  a  wag,  he 
might  possibly  be  laughing  at  them, 
and  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
verify  the  experiment  before  commit- 
ting themselves  further.  Accordingly, 
a  well-filled  basin  was  produced,  when 
the  gambols  of  the  intrusive  flsh  at 
once  settled  the  question  by  displacing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  aqueous 
element. 

The  new  edition  of  the  "  Elements 
of  Geology,"  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and 
the  thick  corresponding  octavo  of  Sir 
Henry  De  la  Beche,  founded  on  an 
earlier  and  more  condensed  publica- 
tion, entitled  **  How  to  observe  Geo- 
logy,*' are  standard  works  of  the  first 
class,  sedulously  revised  and  improved 
by  late  discoveries.  They  will  be 
found  most  important  instructors  to 
the  student,  when  the  rudiments  are 
mastered,  yet  they  cannot  with  justice 
be  classed  as  A  B  C  books,  but  require 
to  be  preceded  by  a  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary. They  are  not  to  be  read 
carelessly,  or  with  a  pre-occupiedmind ; 
and  though  a  little  diffuse  and  expand- 
ed, scarcely  more  so  than  the  subject 
requires.  Imaginative  and  entertain- 
ing, in  some  respects,  as  the  wildest  ro- 
mance, geology  at  the  same  time  em- 
bodies a  substantial  reality,  which  is 
not  to  be  dismissed  or  understood  by 
general  reference,  or  without  lengthen- 
ed and  laborious  explanation.  It  must 
be  examined  with  mathematical  acute- 
ness,  and  where  the  evidences  are  not 
conclusive,  they  should  be  rejected  as 
inadmifssihle,  or  at  least  held  in  abey- 
ance until  better  can  be  brought  for- 
ward to  supply  their  places. 

The  neglect  of  geological  knowledge 
in  architecture  has  produced  the  most 
deplorable  consequences  in  the  pre- 
mature decomposition  of  magnificent 
structures,  owing  to  the  perishable 
quality  of  the  stone  employed  in  their 


erection.  The  Capitol,  at  Washing- 
ton, is  rapidly  crumbling  down  to  its 
very  base ;  and  thus  one-  of  the  most 
splendid  senate  houses  in  the  world 
presents  a  memorable  record  of  the 
human  ignorance  which  refused  to 
learn,  although  a  very  easy  page  in 
nature's  book  was  offered  for  perusal. 
This  Capitol  is  built  of  perishable 
sandstone,  while  the  marble  quarries 
which  have  supplied  materials  fot 
the  admired  public  buildings  of  Bal- 
timore He  within  forty  miles;  The 
new  church  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Brigh- 
ton, has  already  the  appeai'ance  of 
dilapidated  antiquity.  Several  col- 
leges have  been  entirely  rebuilt.  The 
bridges  of  Westminster  and  Blackfri- 
ars,  which  cost,  respectivelyj  £427,000 
and  £153,000,  and  are  neither  of  them 
more  than  a  century  old,  have  several 
times  required  repairs  nearly  equivalent 
to  renewal.  The  latter  is  now  pro- 
nounced almost  irrecoverable,  while 
the  former  is  under  sentence,  and  Will 
be  removed  as  soon  as  a  new  one  can 
be  erected  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Many  fine  sculptures,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  are  depreciated  in  value 
bv  flaws,  which  a  scientific  selection  of 
the  material  would  never  have  permit- 
ted to  exist.  The  attic  marble  of  Pen- 
telicus,  used  by  Phidias,  Praxiteles, 
and  Lysippus,  their  contemporaries  and 
successors,  is  disfigured  by  metallic 
stains,  producing  absolute  deformity  in 
some  of  the  otherwise  perfect  produc- 
tions of  the  Grecian  masters.  It  is 
there  yet,  [abundant  to-day  as  of  old, 
the  veins  are  not  exhausted — 

«'  Still  in  Apollo'8  beam  Mendeli'i  marblei  glare.*'* 

But  mor|  recent  experience  has 
transferred  the  demand  to  the  Italian 
localities  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  as 
producing  a  superior  stone  of  unble- 
mished purity.  Canova  and  Thor^ 
waldsen  worked  invariably  with  the 
produce  of  the  Italian  quarries.  We 
have  as  good  at  home  in  some  parts  of 
Devonshire,  in  Derbyshire,  and  Staf- 
fordshire, in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
in  the  barren  wilds  of  Connemara. 
Start  not,  incredulous  reader  1  What 
is  here  stated  is  true ;  and  of  this  the  un- 
patriotic sceptic  may  satisfy  himself  by 
examining  the  specimens  in  the  Britisn 
Museum,  and  in  the  new  Geological 


•  Childe  Harold,  Canto  ii.     Mendeli  is  the  modern  Romaic  name  of  Pentelicus. 
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Colloction  in  Jermjn- street.  If  (lur- 
ing the  Exhibition  he  happened  to 
extend  his  walks  to  the  department 
assigned  to  native  British  rocks,  in  the 
Crystal  Palace^  there  he  might  have 
seen  before  him  ample  corroboration. 
Should  he  be  particularly  locomotive, 
with  time  on  his  hands,  and  find  himself 
endowed  with  cash  as  well  as  curiosity, 
let  him  venture  across  the  channel, 
and  pay  a  morning  call  to  old  Dublin. 
There,  in  an  obscure  corner  called 
Stephen*8-green,  to  be  discovered  only 
by  means  of  M^^Glashan's  Handbook, 
which  will  carry  the  gentle  bearer 
through  the  penetralia  of  that  ancient 
metropolis,  even  as  the  telescope  of  my 
Lord  Rosse  enables  the  eye  of  science 
to  traverse  throughout  what  Milton 
calls  the  "  vast  empyrean,"  the  enter- 
prising stranger  will  light  upon  a 
goodly  edifice,  occupied  of  late  by  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  but  now  devoted 
to  geological  curiosities.  There  are 
things  there  worth  coming  to  sec ;  and 
among  others,  specimens  of  native 
Irish  marble,  which  must  render  the 
shade  of  Phidias  himself  uneasy,  if 
it  knows  anything  about  them.  To 
suit  the  prevailing  taste  for  foreign 
productions,  they  are  occasionally  sold 
as  such,  and  not  easily  detected.  The 
late  Sir  Francis  Chantrcy  was  well 
versed  in  mineralogy  and  gcologv,  and 
was  always  minutely  particular  m  the 
chofco  of  his  marbles. 

It  has  been  said  and  repeated,  we 
pretend  not  to  decide  whether  on  slen- 
der or  substantial  foundation,  that  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  those  gor- 
geous illustrations  of  florid  (lothic,  in 
all  the  glory  of  revival,  so  carefully 
determined  on,  so  deliberately  pro- 
ceeded with,  are  already  exhibiting 
symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  decay  be- 
fore they  are  completed.  If  this  be 
really  the  case,  it  offers  another  lament- 
able instance  of  money  wasted,  and 
judgment  faUiBed  by  the  event.  Dis- 
coloured in  part,  they  certainly  are, 
and  more  than  might  have  been  look- 
ed for,  considering    how    few   years 


have  elapsed  since  they  struggled 
above  the  level  of  the  Thames ;  but 
that  may  be  inevitable  from  the  smokj 
atmosphere  of  London,  and  the  exha^ 
lations  of  the  river.*  Every  precau- 
tion, too,  appears  to  have  been  taken 
in  the  selection  of  the  vast  congeries 
of  materials  <<  from  turret  to  found*- 
tion-stone,"  and  the  advantages  of  ex- 
perience in  all  departments  dnlj  ap- 
plied. In  1839,  a  coromissiont  includ- 
ing more  than  one  eminent  geologist* 
was  appointed  bv  Parliament  to  visit 
the  most  remarkable  quarries  in  the 
kingdom,  to  inquire  into  the  qnalities 
of  the  stone  to  be  used  in  erecting  the 
great  national  palace  of  legislatiout 
and  to  recommend  that  which  to  their 
judgment  seemed  the  most  eligible. t 
Their  Ueport  was  published^  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  House  of  Commons* 
on  the  27th  of  August  in  the  same 
year.  They  appear  to  have  executed 
this  most  responsible  duty  with  all  pos- 
sible diligence,  care,  and  attention  to 
every  important  detail.  The  Report 
is  interesting  in  itself,  and  replete 
with  valuable  information  for  the  ar- 
chitectural student.  There  are  tables 
annexed  containing  a  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal quarries  visited  in  England  and 
Scotland ;  the  chemical  composition 
and  other  qualities  of  the  different 
stones ;  also,  a  list  of  the  most  remark- 
able buildings^  with  the  dates  when 
they  were  first  constructed*  and  an 
account  of  their  present  condition. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners, it  was  determined  to  select 
magnesian  limestone  from  the  well- 
known  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bolsover,  in  Derbyshire.  This 
8tone,  when  taken  from  its  original 
bed,  is  of  a  very  beautiful  light  vel- 
low  colour,  has  a  pearlv  lustre  when 
broken,  was  said  to  exhibit  verj  slight 
disintegration,  and  not  to  change  by  ex- 
posure. Southwell  Minster*  in  Notting- 
Iiamshire,  was  examined  in  evidence  of 
its  durability.  This  church  is  de- 
scribed as  in  excellent  preservation  \ 
and  the  Norman  portions  of  the  ele- 


*  Tlii.(«  is  clearly  a  Inoal  disadvanta^ro,  and  no  fault  in  the  composition  of  the 
stone.  Many  rnciMit  bui]di]i;;s  in  Loudon  become  begrimed  and  din^y  in  five  years ; 
whilu  in  tho  ni>\v  town  of  I'Miiibur^li,  thore  is  scarci'ly  any  perceptible  change  in  the 
colour  of  houses  whii'li  Iiavi>  been  cri.Tti*it  for  nearly  a  century. 

t  The  <^ominis.sion  riin>i*ited  k\\'  (.'IkivIcs  Harry,  K<q.,  Architect  of  the  New  Bnlld- 
in;;s ;  Sir  lli-nry  l>e  La  Urrln' ;  \Vi.li:>in  Smith,  K^q.  ;  and  Mr.  Charle*  II.  Smith. 
It  Hould  have  I<.'en  ililVu'ult  tn  seleri  iinrtie>  ^\ith  mure  practical  knowledge,  or 
bettor  suited  to  the  work  tliev  had  in  hanil. 
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venth  century,  built  of  limestone,  si- 
milar to  that  of  Bolsover,  are  reported 
as  being  throughout  in  a  perfect  state, 
and  betraying  no  injury  from  time  or 
weather.  We  have  never  seen  South- 
well church,  except  at  a  distance, 
from  the  top  of  a  coach  in  the  good 
old  days  of  horses  and  ostlers,  when 
eight  miles  an  hour  was  considered  a 
desperate  rate  of  locomotion ;  but  in 
all  the  buildings,  whether  lay  or  ec- 
clesiastic, we  have  examined,  in  which 
magpiiesian  limestone  from  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire  had  been  used,  there 
are  both  discolorisation  and  decay  to  an 
extent  which  would  make  the  founders 
of  York  and  Beverley  Minsters,  the 
old  church  ofDoncaster,  and  many 
other  coeval  andyounger  edifices,  turn 
themselves  and  rattle  their  bones  in 
their  coffins  with  disgust,  provided 
they  retained  in  those  narrow  domi- 
ciles, any  reminiscence  of  what  Cole- 
ridge used  sometimes  to  call  sentiety. 
It  IS  to  be  regretted  that  the  Com- 
missioners were  not  tempted  to  visit 
Ireland  in  the  progress  of  their  sci- 
entific investigation.  The  grey  com- 
pact limestone  which  abounds  in  the 
south,  particularly  throughout  Cork 
and  Tipperary,  was  well  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  Keport.  The  old 
bridges,  castles,  and  abbeys  scattered 
over  those  extensive  counties  are  per- 
manent evidences  of  its  durability, 
while  the  new  College  of  Cork,  and 
many  other  recent  buildings  in  that 
city  and  elsewhere,  attest  the  superior 
beauty  of  the  material.  The  traveller 
who  visits  the  Rock  of  Cashel,*  when 
he  can  take  his  eye  from  the  splendid 
panorama  of  nature  which  lies  spread 
out  like  a  map  under  his  gaze,  to  ex- 
amine the  extraordinary  relics  of  man's 
labour  with  which  that  far-famed  emi- 
nence is  crowned,  cannot  fail  to  be 
particularly  struck  by  the  quality  of 


the  stone  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Cormac's  Chapel,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Round  Tower,  takes  the 
lead  in  antiquity,  is,  as  is  well  known, 
an  early  structure  in  the  Norman  style 
of  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  now  therefore  nearly  750 
years  old.  The  stone,  either  in  sub- 
stance or  colour,  exhibits  no  symptoms 
of  decay  or  disfigurement,  while  the 
rich  ornamental  sculptures  and  carved 
mouldings  are  as  perfect,  distinct,  and 
sharp  as  if  they  were  produced  yester- 
day by  the  hand  of  the  chiseller.  The 
expense  of  quarrying  in  Ireland  is  less 
than  in  England,  and  the  cost  of  tran- 
sit by  sea  from  Cork  to  London  would 
hardly  exceed  that  by  canal  and  wag- 
gon from  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  or 
Durham.  Even  if  it  did,  the  conside- 
ration is  of  inferior  moment  in  a  mighty 
national  undertaking.  A  fatality  seems 
to  attend  many  of  our  great  public 
buildings.  They  are  no  sooner  com- 
pleted than  it  is  discovered  there  was 
some  radical  error  in  the  commence- 
ment. Either  the  style  is  ill-chosen, 
the  plan  incongruous,  or  the  site  in- 
convenient. A  double  outlay  is  thus 
incurred  to  rectify  mistakes  which 
ought  never  to  have  had  existence. 
Building  to  pull  down,  and  pulling 
down  to  build  up  again,  have  become 
almost  as  national  with  John  Bull  as 
playing  at  cricket,  riding  steeple-chases^ 
or  paying  taxes.  A  wondering  foreigner 
who  inquired  the  other  day  for  what 
certain  unsightly  edifices  in  the  metro- 
polis were  intended  (the  National 
Gallery  being  one),  was  answered  in 
the  words  which  the  poet  applied  to 
even  a  more  important  subject :— . 

*'  For  notiiog  else  but  to  be  mended.** 

Triumphal  arches,  statues,  columns* 
and  fountains  are  either  thrust  back 


*  The  United  Kingdom  contains  no  spot  more  worthy  of  a  visit  than  the  Rock  of 
Cashel.  In  one  respect  it  resembles  the  "  Crystal  Palace  "  and  its  contents,— de- 
scription falls  below  the  reality.  This  interesting  locality  is  now  within  three  hours 
of  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  line,  which  may  be  recommended  as  a 
model  railroad,  perfect  in  every  department,  whether  as  regards  the  solid  beauty  of 
its  construction,  the  regularity  of  the  arrangements,  or  the  civility  of  the  officials. 
Time  is  kept  to  a  moment,  and  the  comfort  and  privileges  of  each  distinct  class  of 
passengers  most  scrupulously  attended  to.  We  are  a  little  emphatic  in  these  remarks 
I'rom  the  constant  complaints  we  see  daily  in  the  London  papers  of  the  total  irregu- 
larity and  inattention  practised  on  many  of  the  English  lines.  It  may  seem  very  like 
a  Joke  to  invite  our  brother  John  over  to  Ireland  to  enlighten  him,  but  wo  are  quite 
serious  when  we  assure  him  that  a  trip  by  rail  from  Dublin  to  Cork  and  Limerick, 
and  back  again,  will  open  his  eyes,  and  show  him  that  we  know  something  of  busi- 
ness, although  it  is  the  prevailing  fashion  to  think  the  contrary. 
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into  obscure  localities  where  they  are 
seldom  noticed,  or  pushed  forward 
into  crowded  thoroughfares  where 
they  are  chiL-liy  remarked  as  ingenious 
deformities.  Why,  with  an  unlimited 
command  of  money,  high  pretensions^ 
and  acknowledged  endowments,  taking 
a  distinguished  lead,  as  we  are  entitled 
to  do,  in  mechanical  science,  we  should 
be  so  glaringly  deficient  in  architec- 
tural taste,  i.s  a  problem  which  ought 
to  be  solved,  and  a  national  reproach 
which  might  easily  be  removed. 

The  obbervations  we  have  ventured 
are  not  strung  together  with  any  am- 
bitious aspirations  after  originality,  or 
any  unjust  desire  to  appropriate  the 
ideas  of  other  and  far  abler  exponents. 
We  are  Luinblo  commentators  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  discovery,  disciples 
rather  than  teachers,  anxious  to  learu 
ourselves,  and  zealous  to  dissipate  the 
errors  into  which  succeeding  students 
may  be  seduced  by  plausible  and  con- 
flicting theories.  Wo  wish  to  show 
what  Geology  really  is,  how  it  has 
been  occasionally  misapplied,  and  how 


it  may  operate  in  the  transaotions  of 
the  world.  In  proportion  as  this  noble 
science  becomes  simpUiied  and  intel- 
ligible, its  uses  will  be  acknowledgedf 
and  its  advantages  perceiTed.  The 
development  of  strata  in  our  own  land 
is  singularly  favourable  to  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants. 
A  glance  over  the  geological  map  of 
the  British  Islands  will  show  the  peat 
liar  blessings  which  Providence  hu 
thus  vouchsafed  to  us^  at  once  at  in- 
centives to  industry  and  evidences  of 
dispensation.  We  cannot  condode 
more  aptly  than  with  a  passi^  from 
Scripture,  which  has  been  felicitonslT 
quoted  already  by  more  than  one  wri- 
ter, as  expressing  with  forcible  di^ 
tinctness  our  own  individual  position: 
**  A  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  hrud 
without  scarceness,  thoa  shalt  notlack 
anything  in  it ;  a  land  whose  stonas 
are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thon 
mayest  dig  brass.  When  thou  hast 
eaten  and  art  full,  then  thou  shalt  blsM 
the  Lord  thy  God  for  the  good  laad 
which  he  hath  given  thee^"^ 
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About  two  months  afterwards,  on  a 
warm  evening  of  summer,  I  entered 
Vienna  in  a  litt«?r,  along  with  some 
twelve  hundred  other  wounded  men, 
escorted  bv  a  regiment  of  Cuirassiers. 
I  was  weak  and  unable  to  walk.  The 
fever  of  my  wound  had  reduced  me  to 
a  skeleton ;  but  I  was  consoled  for 
everything  by  knowing  that  I  was  a 
captain  on  the  Kmj)cror*s  own  staff, 
and  decorated  by  himself  with  the 
Cross  of  "the  Legion."  Nor  were 
these  my  only  distinctions,  for  my  namo 
had  been  included  among  the  lists  of 
the  "  Olliciers  (rElite;"  a  new  institu- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  enjoying  con- 
siilerablo   privileges   and    increase  of 

To  this  latter  elevation,  too,  I  owed 
my  handsome  quailei's  in  the  "  liaab  " 


Palace  at  Vicuna,  and  the  sentry  at 
my  door,  like  that  uf  a  field  officer* 
Fortune,  indeed,  began  to  smile  upon 
me,  and  never  are  her  flatteries  mora 
welcome  than  in  the  first  hours  of 
returnintj  health,  afler  a  long  siclmeiSi 
I  was  visited  bv  the  first  men  of  the 
anny  ;  marshals  and  generals  figured 
among  the  names  of  my  intimates,  and 
invitations  flowed  in  upon  me  from  all 
that  were  distinguished  by  rank  and 
station. 

Vienna,  at  tliat  period,  presented 
few  features  of  a  city  occupied  bj  an 
enemy.  The  guards,  it  is  true,  on  all 
arsenals  and  iorts,  were  French,  and 
the  gates  were  held  by  them ;  but  there 
-was  no  interruption  to  the  course  of 
trade  and  commerce.  The  theatres 
were  open  every  night,  and  balls  and 


•  Douteronomy,  viii.  9,  10. 
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receptions  went  on  with  only  redoubled 
frequency.  Unlike  his  pohcy  towards 
Russia^  Napoleon  abstained  from  all 
that  might  humiliate  the  Austrians. 
Every  possible  concession  was  made  to 
their  natural  tastes  and  feelings,  and 
oIHcers  of  all  ranks  in  the  Frencn  army 
were  strictly  enjoined  to  observe  a 
conduct  of  concihation  and  civility  on 
every  occasion  of  intercourse  with  the 
citizens.  Few  general  orders  could  be 
more  palatable  to  Frenchmen,  and  they 
set  about  the  task  of  cultivating  the 
good  esteem  of  the  Viennese  with  a 
most  honest  desire  for  success.  Acd- 
dent,  tooj  aided  their  efforts  not  a 
little ;  for  it  chanced  that  a  short  time 
before  the  battle  of  Aspern,  the  city 
had  been  garrisoned  by  Croat  and 
Wallachian  regiments,  whose  officers, 
scarcely  half  avilised,  and  with  all  the 
brutal  ferocity  of  barbarian  tribes, 
were  most  favourably  supplanted  by 
Frenchmen,  in  the  best  of  possible 
tempers  wiUi  themselves  and  the  world. 
It  might  be  argued,  that  the  Aus- 
trians would  have  shown  more  patriot- 
ism in  holding  themselves  aloof,  and 
avoiding  all  mterchange  of  civilities 
with  their  conquerors.  Perhaps,  too, 
this  line  of  conduct  would  have  pre- 
vailed to  a  greater  extent,  had  not 
those  in  hia;h  places  set  an  opposite 
example.  But  so  it  was  ;  and  m  the 
hope  of  obtaining  more  favourable 
treatment  in  their  last  extremity,  the 

Erinccs  of  the  Imperial  House,  and  the 
ighest  nobles  of  the  land,  fireely  ac- 
cepted the  invitations  of  our  marshals, 
and  as  freely  received  them  at  their 
own  tables. 

There  was  something  of  pride,  too, 
in  the  way  these  great  families  con- 
tinued to  keep  up  the  splendour  of 
their  households,  large  retinues  of 
servants  and  gorgeous  equipages,  when 
the  very  empire  itself  was  crumbling 
to  pieces.  And  to  the  costly  expendi- 
ture of  that  fevered  interval  may  be 
dated  the  ruin  of  some  of  the  richest 
of  the  Austrian  nobility.  To  maintain 
a  corresponding  style,  and  to  receive 
the  proud  guests  with  suitable  magnifi- 
cence, enormous  **  allowances  "  were 
made  to  the  French  generals ;  while  in 
striking  contrast  to  all  the  splendour, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  lived  at  Schdn- 
brunn  with  a  most  simple  household 
and  restricted  retinue. 

"  Berthier's  "  Palace,  in  the  •'  Gra- 
ben,'*  was,  by  its  superior  magnificence, 
the  recognised  centxe  of  French  society; 


and  thither  flocked  every  evening  all 
that  was  most  distinguished  in  rai^L  of 
both  nations.  Motives  of  policy,  or  at 
least  the  terrible  pressure  of  necessity, 
filled  these  salons  with  the  highest  per- 
sonages of  the  empire ;  while  as  if 
accepting,  as  inevitable,  the  glorious 
ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  many  of  the 
French  emigre  families  emerged  fh)m 
their  retirement  to  pay  their  court  to 
the  favoured  lieutenants  of  Napoleon. 
Marmont,  who  was  highly  connected 
with  the  French  aristocracy,  save  no 
slight  aid  to  this  movement ;  and  it  was 
currently  believed  at  the  time,  was 
secretlv  entrusted  by  the  Emperor 
with  tne  task  of  accomplishing,  what 
in  modem  phrase  is  styled,  a  *^  fusion." 
The  real  source  of  all  these  flattering 
attentions  on  the  Austrian  side^  how- 
ever, was  the  well-founded  dread  of 
the  partition  of  the  empire;  a  plan 
over  which  Napoleon  was  then  hourly 
in  deliberation,  and  to  the  non-accom- 

Slishment  of  which  he  ascribed,  in  the 
ays  of  his  last  exile,  all  the  calamities 
of  his  fall.  Be  this  as  it  may,  few 
thoughts  of  the  graver  interests  at 
stake  disturbed  the  pleasure  we  felt  in 
the  luxurious  life  of  that  delightM 
city ;  nor  can  I,  through  the  whole  of 
a  long  and  varied  career,  call  to  mind 
any  period  of  more  unmixed  enjoy- 
ment. 

Fortune  stood  by  me  in  everythinj^. 
Marshal  Marmont  required  as  tne 
head  of  his  Etat-major  an  officer  who 
could  speak  and  write  German,  and  if 
possible,  who  understood  the  Tyrol 
dialect.  I  was  selected  for  the  ap- 
pointment ;  but  then  there  arose  a 
difficulty.  The  etiquette  of  the  service 
demanded  that  the  Chef  d'Etat-major 
should  be  at  least  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  I  was  but  a  captain. 

"No  matter,"  said  he;  **you  are 
officier  d'Elite,  which  always  gives 
brevet  rank,  and  so  one  step  more  will 
place  you  where  we  want  you.  Come 
with  me  to  Schonbrunn  to-night,  and 
I'll  try  and  arrange  it.*' 

I  was  still  very  weak  and  unable  for 
any  fatigue,  as  I  accompanied  the  Mar- 
shal to  uie  quaint  old  palace  which,  at 
about  a  league  from  the  capital,  formed 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor.  Up 
to  this  time  I  had  never  been  presentea 
to  Napoleon,  and  had  formed  to  myself 
the  most  gorgeous  notions  of  the  state 
and  splendour  that  should  surround 
such  majesty.  Guess  then  my  astonish- 
ment, and,  need  I  own,  disappoint- 
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ment,  as  we  drovo  up  a  straight  avenue, 
very  sparingly  lighted,  and  descended 
at  a  large  door,  where  a  lieutenant's 
guard  was  stationed.  It  was  custo- 
mary' for  the  Marshals  and  Generals  of 
Division,  to  present  themselves  each 
evening  at  Schonbrunn,  from  six  to  nine 
o'clock,  and  we  found  that  eij^ht  or  ten 
carriages  were  lUready  in  waiting  when 
we  arrived.  An  oflicer  of  the  house- 
hold recognised  the  Marshal  as  he 
alighted,  and  as  we  moimted  the  stairs 
whispered  a  few  words  hurriedly  in  his 
ear,  of  which  I  only  caught  one, 
*'  Komom,"  the  name  of  the  Hun- 
garian fortress  on  the  Danube  where 
the  Imperial  family  of  Vienna  and  the 
cabinet  had  sought  refuge. 

*'  Diantre  !"  exclaimed  Marmont, 
*  *  bad  news !  My  dear  Tiemay,  we  have 
fallen  on  an  umucky  moment  to  ask  a 
favour  I  The  despatches  from  Ko- 
mom are,  it  would  seem,  unsatisfactory. 
The  Tyrol  is  far  from  quiet.  Kuflstein, 
I  think  that's  the  name,  or  some  such 

fJace,  is  attacked  by  a  large  force,  and 
ikely  to  fall  into  their  hands  from 
assault." 

**  That  can  scarcely  be,  Sir,"  said  I, 
interrupting ;  *'  I  know  KufTstein  well. 
I  was  two  years  a  prisoner  there ;  and, 
except  by  famine,  the  fortress  is  inac- 
cessible." 

"Whatl  are  you  certain  of  this?" 
cried  he,  eagerly ;  **  is  there  not  one 
side  on  which  escalade  is  possible  ?" 

"  Quite  impracticable  on  every  quar- 
ter, believe  me,  Sir.  A  hundred  men 
of  the  line  and  twenty  gunners  might 
hold  KufTstein  against  the  world." 

"  You  hear  what  he  says,  Lefcbre," 
stud  Marmont  to  the  oflicer ;  ''  1  thixik 
I  might  venture  to  bring  him  up  ?" 
The  other  shook  his  head  doubtfully, 
and  said  nothing.  "  Well,  announce 
me  then,"  said  the  Marshal;  ''and, 
Tiernay,  do  you  tlirow  yoursdf  on  one 
of  those  sofas  there  and  wait  for  me." 

I  did  as  I  was  bade,  and,  partly 
from  the  unusual  fatigue  imd  in  part 
from  the  warmth  of  a  summer  even- 
ing, soon  fell  olF  into  a  heavy  sleep. 
I  was  su<ldenly  awoke  by  a  voice 
saying,  •*  Come  along,  captain,  be 
quick,  your  name  has  been  called 
twice  1"  I  sprung  up  and  looked  about 
me,  without  the  very  vaguest  notion  of 
where  I  was.  "  AVhcre  to  ?  Where  am 
I  going  ?"  asked  I,  in  my  confusion. 
**  Follow  that  gentleman,  "was  the  brief 
reply ;  and  so  I  did  in  the  same  dreamy 
state  that  a  sleep-walker  might  have 


done.  Some  oonfiued  imprenkm  tint 
I  was  in  attendance  on  Genend  Mar- 
mont was  all  that  I  could  ooDecty  wiwii 
I  found  myself  standinj^  in  a  great 
room  densely  crowded  with  offiooi  of 
rank.  Though  gathered  in  groapa  and 
knots  chattmg,  there  was*  from  time 
to  time,  a  sort  of  moTement  in  the 
mass  that  seemed  oommnnicaied  by 
some  single  imnnlse ;  and  then  aHwodd 
remain  watchful  and  attentiTe  for  Mme 
seconds,  their  eyes  turned  in  the  dL 
rection  of  a  large  door  at  the  end  of 
the  apartment.  At  last  this  was  thrown 
suddenly  open,  and  a  number  of  pv- 
sons  entered,  at  whose  appoaranoe 
every  tongue  was  hushed,  and  the  Terr 
slightest  cesture  subdued*  The  crowd 
meanwhik  fell  back,  forming  a  spedei 
of  circle  round  the  room,  in  £coiit 
of  which  this  newly  enterod  group 
walked.  I  cannot  now  remember  what 
struc^ling  efforts  I  made  to  ooUecfc  my 
faculties,  and  think  where  I  waa  then 
standing;  but  if  a  thnndeibolt  had 
struck  Uie  ground  befiire  met  it  conld 
not  have  given  me  a  more  tenific 
shock  than  that  I  felt  on  seeing  the 
Emperor  himself  address  the  genenl 
oflicer  beside  me. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  have  enjoved 
many  opportunities  of  royal  notice. 
At  tlie  time  I  speak  of,  such  diatinctioa 
was  altogether  unknown  to  me;  but 
even  when  most  highly  fiiYonred  in 
that  respect,  I  have  never  been  aUe  to 
divest  myself  of  a  most  crushing  feeling 
of  m^-  inferiority — a  sense  at  once  so 
humiliating  and  painful*  that  I  hmged 
to  be  away  and  out  of  a  presence  where 
I  might  dare  to  look  at  him  who  ad- 
dressed me,  and  venture  on  something 
beyond  mere  replies  to  intexrogatoriea 
This  situation,  good  readerj  with  all 
your  courtly  br^dinff  and  aplomb  to 
boot,  is  never  totally  tree  of  constraint; 
but  imagine  what  it  can  be  whc»D»  in- 
stead of  standing  in  the  fiiint  sunshine  of 
a  royal  smile,  you  find  yourself  cowering 
under  the  stem  and  relentless  lookw 
anger,  and  that  anger  an  Emperor's. 

This  was  precisefy  my  predioament^ 
for  in  my  confusion  I  hiad  not  noticed 
how,  as  the  Emperor  drew  near  to  any 
individual  to  converse,  the  othflorsy  at 
cither  side,  immediately  retired  out  of 
hearing,  preserving  an  air  of  obedient 
attention,  but  without  in  any  way  ob- 
truding themselves  on  the  royal  notice. 
The  consequence  was,  that  aa  his 
Majesty  stood  to  talk  with  Marshal 
Oudinot,  I  maintained  my  places  never 
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perceiving  my  awkwardness  till  I  saw 
that  I  made  one  of  three  figures  iso- 
lated  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  To 
say  that  I  had  rather  have  stood  in 
face  of  an  enemy *s  batter v,  is  no  ex- 
aggeration. I'd  have  walked  up  to  a 
gun  with  a  stouter  heart  than  I  felt  at 
this  terrible  moment ;  and  yet  there 
was  something  in  that  sidelong  glance 
of  angry  meanmg  that  actually  nailed 
me  to  the  spot,  and  I  could  not  have 
fallen  back  to  save  my  life.  There 
were,  I  afterwards  learned,  no  end  of 
signals  and  telegraphic  notices  to  me 
from  the  officers  in  waiting.  Grestures 
and  indications  for  my  guidance  abound, 
ed,  but  I  saw  none  of  them.  I  had 
drawn  myself  up  in  an  attitude  of  pa- 
rade stiffness — neither  looked  right  nor 
lefl — and  waited  as  a  criminal  mi^ht 
have  waited  for  the  fall  of  the  axe  that 
was  to  end  his  sufferings  for  ever. 

That  the  Emperor  remained  some- 
thing like  two  hours  and  a-half  in  con- 
versation  with  the  Marshal,  I  should 
have  been  quite  ready  to  verify  on 
oath;  but  the  simple  fact  was,  that 
the  interview  occupied  under  four  mi- 
nutes ;  and  then  General  Oudinot 
backed  out  of  the  presence,  leaving  mc 
alone  in  front  of  his  Majesty. 

The  silence  of  the  chamber  was  quite 
dreadful,  as,  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  and  his  head  slightly 
thrown  forward,  the  Emperor  stared 
steadily  at  mc.  I  am  more  than  half 
ashamed  of  the  confession;  but  what 
between  the  effect  of  long  illness  and 
suffering,  the  length  of  time  I  had 
been  standing,  and  the  emotion  I  expe- 
rienced, I  felt  myself  growing  dizzy, 
and  a  sickly  faintness  began  to  creep 
over  me,  and  but  for  the  support  of  my 
sabre,  I  should  actually  have  fallen. 

**  You  seem  weak  ;  you  had  better 
sit  down,"  said  the  Emperor,  in  a  soft 
and  mild  voice. 

"  Yes,  Sire,  I  have  not  quite  reco- 
vered yet,"  muttered  I,  indistinctly;  but 
before  I  could  well  finish  the  sentence, 
Marmont  was  beside  the  Emperor,  and 
speaking  rapidly  to  him. 

*'  Ah,  indeed  !'*  cried  Napoleon, 
tapping  his  snuff-box,  and  smiling. 
**  This  is  Tiemay,  then.  Parbleu  I  we 
have  heard  something  of  you  before." 

Marmont  still  continued  to  talk  on ; 
and  I  heard  the  words,  Rhine,  Genoa, 
and  Kuffiitein  distinctly  fall  from  him. 
The  Emperor  smiled  twice,  and  nodded 
Mb  heid  liUmlj,  at  if  assentbg  to  what 
immSA 


««But  his  wound?"  said  Napoleon, 
doubtingly. 

"  He  says  that  your  Majesty  cured 
him  when  the  doctor  despaired,"  swd 
Marmont.  **  I'm  sure.  Sire,  he  has 
equal  faith  in  what  you  still  could  do 
for  him." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  Emperor,  ad- 
dressing me,  •*  if  all  I  hear  of  you  be 
correct,  you  carry  a  stouter  heart  be- 
fore the  enemy  than  you  seem  to  wear 
here.  Your  name  is  high  in  Marshal 
Massena*s  list ;  and  Greneral  Marmont 
desires  to  have  your  services  on  his 
stafi*.  I  make  no  objection ;  you  shall 
have  your  grade." 

I  bowed  without  speaking ;  indeed, 
I  could  not  have  uttered  a  word,  even 
if  it  had  been  my  duty. 

"  They  have  extracted  the  ball,  I 
hope  ?"  said  the  Emperor  to  me,  and 
pointing  to  my  thigh. 

"It  never  lodged.  Sire;  it  was  a 
round  shot,"  said  I. 

**  Diable !  a  round  shot  I  YonYe  a 
lucky  fellow.  Colonel  Tiemay,*'  said 
he,  laying  a  stress  on  the  title,  ^'a 
very  lucky  fellow." 

'*  I  shall  ever  think  so,  Sire,  since 
your  Majesty  has  said  it,"  was  my  an- 
swer. 

'*  I  was  not  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  at 
your  age,"  resumed  Napoleon;  "nor 
were  you  either,  Marmont.  You  see. 
Sir,  that  we  live  in  better  times ;  at 
least,  in  times  when  merit  is  better  re- 
warded." And  with  this  he  passed  on ; 
and  Marmont,  slipping  my  arm  within 
his  own,  led  me  away,  down  the  great 
stair,  through  crowds  of  attendant  or- 
derlies and  groups  of  servants.  At  last 
we  reached  our  carriage,  and  in  haL& 
an-hour  re-entered  Vienna,  my  heart 
wild  with  excitement,  and  burning  with 
zealous  ardour  to  do  something  for  the 
service  of  the  Emperor. 

The  next  morning  I  removed  to  Ge- 
neral Marmont's  quarters ;  and  for  the 
first  time  put  on  the  golden  aigrette  of 
.  Chef  d'etat  Major,  not  a  little  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  saw  the  "  boy 
Colonel,"  as,  half  in  sarcasm,  half  in 

E raise,  they  styled  me.  From  an  early 
our  of  the  morning  till  the  time  of  a  late 
dinner,  I  was  incessantly  occupied. 
The  staff*  duties  were  excessively  se- 
vere, and  the  number  of  letters  to  be 
read  and  replied  to  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. The  war  had  again  assumed 
something  of  importance  in  the  Tvrol. 
Hofer  andSpechbacherwereatthe  head 
of  considerable  forces,  which  in  the 
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fastnesses  of  their  native  mountains  were 
more  than  a  match  for  any  regular 
soldiery.  The  news  from  Spain  was 
gloomy :  England  was  already  threat, 
enin^  her  lon^-planncd  attacK  on  the 
Scheldt.  Whatever  real  importance 
might  attach  to  these  movements^  the 
Austrian  cabinet  made  them  the  pre- 
text for  demanding  more  favourable 
conditions;  and  Mettemicli  was  em- 
boldened to  go  so  far  ns  to  ask  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Empire  in  all  its  for- 
mer integrity. 

These  negotiations  between  the  two 
cabinets  at  the  time  assumed  the  most 
singular  form  which  probably  was  ever 
adopted  in  such  intercourse ;  all  the 
disagreeable  intelligences  and  disas- 
trous tidings  being  communicated  from 
one  side  to  the  other  with  the  mock 
politeness  of  friendly  relations.  As  for 
mstance,  the  Austrian  cabinet  would 
forward  an  extract  from  one  of  Holer's 
descriptions  of  a  victory;  to  which 
the  French  would  reply  by  a  bulletin 
of  Eugene  Beauhaiiiois,  or,  as  Napo- 
leon on  one  occasion  did,  by  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  Enii>eror  Alexander, 
filled  with  expressions  of  friendship, 
and  professing  the  most  perfect  conU- 
dence  in  his  **  brother  of  r^mce.*'  So 
far  was  this  petty  and  most  contempti- 
ble warfare  carried,  that  every  little 
gossip  and  every  passing  story  was 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  if  not  di- 
rectly addressed  to  the  cabinet,  at 
least  conveyed  to  its  knowledge  by 
some  indirect  clmmiel. 

It  is  probable  I  should  have  forgotten 
this  ciu*ious  feature  of  the  time,  if  not 
impressed  on  my  memory  by  personal 
circumstances  too  important  to  be  easily 
obliterated  from  memoiy.  An  Aus- 
trian olUcer  arrived  one  morning  from 
Komom,  with  an  account  of  the  defeat 
of  Lefebre's  force  before  Schcnatz, 
and  of  a  great  victory  gained  by  Ilofer 
and  SjMJWibacher  o>'er  the  French  and 
Bavarians.  Two  thousand  prisoners 
were  said  to  have  been  taken,  and  the 
French  driven  across  the  Inn,  and  in 
full  retreat  on  Kuffstein.  Now,  as  I 
had  been  coniined  at  Kuflstein,  and 
could  speak  of  its  impregnable  charac- 
ter from  actual  observation,  I  was 
immediately  sent  oil  with  desimtches 
about  some  indiirerent  matter,  to  the 
cabinet,  with  injunctions  to  speak  freely 
about  the  fortress,  and  declare  that  wo 


were  perfectly  confident  of  its  le- 
curity.  I  may  mention  inddentiUy^ 
and  as  showing  the  real  character  of 
my  mission,  that  a  secret  despatch  from 
Lefebre  had  already  readied  'Vienna, 
in  which  he  declared  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  evacoate  the  Ty^^'  ^^ 
fall  back  into  Bavaria. 

<«  I  have  {irovided  you  with  introduc- 
tions that  will  secure  your  fiiendljr  re. 
ception,"  said  Marmont  to  me.  "  The 
replies  to  these  despatches  will  reouin 
some  days,  during  which  you  wiUliaie 
lime  to  make  many  acquaintances  about 
the  court,  and  if  practicable  to  efiect  a 
very  delicate  object." 

This,  after  considerable  injunctions 
as  to  secrecy  and  soforthf  was  no  Issi 
than  to  obtain  a  miniaturei  or  a  oopy 
of  a  miniature,  of  the  young  Arab- 
duchess,  who  had  been  so  dangieroasly 
ill  during  the  siege  ofViennaf  and  whom 
report  represented  as  ezoeedincly 
handsome.  A  good-looking yonngfit- 
low,  a  colonel,  of  tvro  or  three-an^ 
twenty,  with  uidimited  bribenr*  if  neod- 
ed,  at  command,  should  find  utile  difiU 
culty  in  the  mission :  at  least,  so  Mar- 
mont assured  me ;  and  firom  his  enthn* 
siasm  on  the  subject,  I  sawy  or  fiuuaed 
I  saw,  that  he  would  have  had  no  ob- 

i'oction  to  be  employed  in  the  sernoe 
limself.  For  wnilo  professing  how 
absurd  it  was  ,to  ofEsr  any  advioe  or 
suggestion  on  sudi  a  subject  to  oas 
like  myself,  he  entered  mto  detail^ 
and  sketched  out  a  plan  of  canmaigiit 
that  might  well  have  made  adapter 
of  "  Gil  Bhis."  It  would  pon^ 
happen,  he  reminded  me,  toat  the 
Austrian  court  would  grow  suspectfbl 
of  me,  and  not  exactly  feel  at  ease^ 
were  my  stay  prolonged  beyond  a  day 
or  two ;  in  which  case  it  was  left  ei^ 
tirely  to  my  ingenuity  to  devise  reasons 
for  my  remaining;  and  1  was  at  liber^ 
to  despatch  couriers  for  instmction^ 
and  await  replies,  to  any  extent  I 
thought  requisite.  In  iact,  I  had  a 
species  of  general  commission  to  prasi 
into  the  service  whatever  resouroH 
could  forward  the  object  of  my  miMnoBi 
success  being  the  only  point  not  to  be 
dispensed  with. 

''  Take  a  week^  if  you  lik<^  a  montii, 
if  you  must,  Tiemay,"  said  he  to  ms 
at  parting ;  "  but,  above  aJl^  no  fitthue! 
mind  that-^o  failure  1" 
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I  DOUBT  if  our  great  Emperor  dated 
his  first  despatch  n-om  Schiinbrunn  with 
a  prouder  sense  of  elevation^  than  did 
I  write  **  Komorn  "  at  the  top  of  my 
first  letter  to  Marshal  Marmont>  de- 
tailing, as  I  had  been  directed,  every 
incident  of  my  reception.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say  that  my  communication 
might  be  regarded  as  a  model  for 
diplomatic  correspondence ;  but  hav- 
ing since  that  period  seen  something 
of  the  lucubrations  of  great  envoys 
and  plonipos,  I  am  only  astonished  at 
my  unconscious  imitation  of  their  style; 
blending,  as  I  did,  the  objects  of  my 
mission  with  every  little  personal  in- 
cident, and  making  each  trivial  cir- 
cumstance bear  upon  the  fortune  of  my 
embassy. 

I  narrated  my  morning  interview 
with  Prince  ]Mcttemich,  whose  cour- 
teous but  haughty  politeness  was  not 
a  whit  shaken  by  the  calamitous  posi- 
tion of  his  country,  and  who  wbhed  to 
treat  the  great  events  of  the  campaign 
as  among  the  transient  reverses  which 
war  deals  out,  on  this  side,  to-day,  on 
that,  to-morrow.  I  told  that  my  con- 
fidence in  the  impregnable  character 
of  Kulfstein  only  raised  a  smile,  for  it 
had  already  been  surrendered  to  the 
T}Tolese  ;  and  I  summed  up  my  politi- 
cal conjectures  by  suggesting  that  there 
was  enough  of  calm  confidence  in  the 
minister's  manner  to  induce  me  to  sus- 
pect that  they  were  calculating  on  the 
support  of  the  northern  powers,  and  had 
not  given  up  the  cause  for  lost.  I  knew 
for  certain  that  a  Russian  courier  had 
arrived  and  departed  since  my  own 
coming  ;  and  although  the  greatest 
secrecy  had  attended  the  event,  I  as- 
certained the  fact,  that  he  had  come 
from  St.  Tetersburg,  and  was  return- 
ing to  Moscow,  where  the  Emperor 
Alexander  then  was.  Perhaps  I  was 
a  little  picjued,  I  am  afraid  I  was,  at 
the  indifierence  manifested  at  my  own 
presence,  and  the  little,  or  indeed  no 
importance,  attached  to  my  prolonged 
stay.  For  when  I  informed  Count 
Stadion  that  I  should  awmt  some  ti- 
dintjs  from  Vienna,  before  returning 
thither,  he  very  politely  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  my  company, 
and  proposed  that  we  should  have  some 
partridge  shooting,  for  which  the  coun- 


try along  the  Danube  is  &mouB.  The 
younger  brother  of  this  minister.  Count 
Ernest  Stadion,  and  a  young  Hun» 
garian  magnate,  Palakzi,  were  mv 
constant  companions.  They  were  botn 
about  my  own  age,  but  had  only  joined 
the  army  that  same  spring,  ana  werp 
most  devoted  admirers  of  one  who  had 
already  won  his  epaulettes  as  a  colonel 
in  the  French  service.  They  showed 
me  every  object  of  interest  and  curiosity 
in  the  neighbourhood,  arranged  parties 
for  riding  and  shooting,  and,  m  &ct, 
treated  me  in  all  respects  like  a  much 
valued  guest — well  repaid,  as  it  seem- 
ed, by  those  stories  of  war  and  battle- 
fields which  my  own  life  and  memory 
supplied. 

My  improved  health  was  already 
noticed  by  all,  when  Mettemich  sent  me 
a  most  polite  message,  statinff,  that  if 
my  services  at  Vienna  could  be  dig- 
pensed  with  for  a  while  longer,  that  it 
was  hoped  I  would  continue  to  reside 
where  I  had  derived  such  benefit,  and 
breathe  the  cheering  breezes  of  Hun- 
gary for  the  remainder  of  the  autumn. 

It  was  full  eight-and-twenty  years 
later  that  I  accidentally  learned  to  whBt 
curious  circumstance  I  owed  this  invi- 
tation. It  chanced  that  the  young 
Archduchess,  who  was  ill  during  the 
siege,  was  lingering  in  a  slow  convales- 
cence, and  to  amuse  the  tedious  hours 
of  her  sick  couch,  Madame  Palakzi, 
the  mother  of  my  young  friend,  was 
accustomed  to  recount  some  of  the 
stories  which  I,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  happened  to  relate  to  her 
son.  So  guardedly  was  all  this  contrived 
and  carried  on,  that  it  was  not,  as  I 
have  said,  for  nearly  thirty  years  after 
that  I  knew  of  it ;  and  then,  the  secret 
was  told  me  by  the  chief  personage 
herself,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Parma. 

Though  nothing  could  better  have 
chimed  in  with  my  plans  than  this  re- 
quest, yet,  in  reality,  the  secret  object 
of  my  mission  appeared  just  as  remote 
as  on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival.  My 
acquaintances  were  limited  to  somp 
half  dozen  gentlemen  in  waiting,  and 
about  an  equal  number  of  young  officers 
of  the  staflf  with  whom  I  dined,  rode, 
hunted,  and  shot ;  never  seeing  a  single 
member  of  the  Imperial  fiumly,  nor, 
stranger  still,  one  lady  of  the  houit- 
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hold.  In  what  Turkish  sechision  they 
lived  ?  when  they  ventured  out  for  air 
and  excreisi.',  and  where  ?  Wi-ro  (|ues- 
tions  that  never  ceased  to  torture  lue. 
It  was  true  that  all  my  own  ('xeur?iions 
had  been  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
towards  which  side  the  apai*tment  I 
occupied  looked ;  but  I  couM  scarcely 
supiwsc  that  the  right  presente*!  much 
attraction,  sincH  it  appeared  to  be  an 
impenetrable  forest  of  oak ;  bc>iiJe.s 
Uiat  the  bridge  which  fonnerly  con- 
nected it  with  the  island  of  Komorn 
hail  been  cut  oil*  during  the  war.  Of 
course,  this  was  a  theme  on  which  I 
could  not  ilare  to  touch ;  and  as  the 
reserve  of  my  companions  was  never 
broken  rcfrarding  it,  I  was  obliged  to 
be  siitisfied  with  my  own  guesses  on 
the  subject. 

I  had  been  about  two  months  at 
Komorn,  when  I  was  invited  t«j  join  a 
sho'jting  party  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  at  a  place  called  Ercacs, 
or,  as  the  Hungarians  pronounce  it, 
Ercacsh,  cclebnited  for  the  black  cock, 
or  the  auerhahn,  one  of  the  finest  birds 
of  the  east  of  EurojHJ.  All  my  com- 
panions had  been  promising  me  givat 
thin<%  when  the  season  for  the  sport 
should  begin,  and  I  was  ccpially  anxious 
to  display  my  skill  as  a  marksman. 
The  scenery, 'too,  was  represented  as 
surpassingly  line,  an* I  I lookiil forwanl 
to  the  expe«lition,  which  wa?  to  occuj»y 
A  week,  with  nmch  interest.  C)n»"  cir- 
cumstance alone  dampc'l  the  ardour 
of  my  enjoyment :  for  sonic  time  back 
exercise  on  hi)rseback  had  become 
painful  to  inc,  and  some  of  th<»se  ivil 
conscfpiences  which  my  tloclor  had 
piMiculated  on,  smh  as  exfoliation  of 
the  bono,  seemi'l  now  thnatLuing  me. 
Up  to  this  the  inconvenience  had  gone 
no  farther  than  an  occasional  sharp 
Jiang  after  a  hanl  day*s  riilc,  or  a  dull 
uneasv  feeling  which  prevented  my 
sleeping  soundly  at  night.  I  hoped, 
howevtr,  bv  tiine,  that  these  won  hi 
subside,  and  the  natural  strength  of 
my  constitution  carry  me  safi-ly  over 
cverv  mischance.  1  was  ashamed  to 
speak  of  these  pyinptom-i  to  my  com- 

Jjanions,  lest  they  shoul«l  imagine  that 
;  was  onlv  scn-rning  myself  Inuu  the 
fati"ues  of  which  tiny  so  friily  par- 
took ;  an>l  so  I  contiiiui-'l,  «lay  at'ier 
day,  the  samt'  habit  «)f  severe  exercise; 
while  feverish  niglits  an*!  a  failing  ap- 
jH-'tite,  made  me  Imurly  weakrr.  iMy 
spirits  ncvLT  lligjrod,  and,  jKihaps.  in 
ttiis  way,  damag«:d  me  seriously  ;  sup- 


X)lying  a  false  energy  long  after  real 
strength  had  begun  to  give  wuv.  The 
world,  indeed,  "went  so  well"  with 
nil*  in  all  other  rcs])ects,  that  I  felt  it 
wunid  have  been  the  blackest  ingrati- 
tude against  Fortune  to  haTO  given 
way  to  anything  like  discontent  or  re- 
pining. It  was  trucy  I  was  far  from 
being  a  solitary  instance  of  a  colonel 
at  my  age  ;  there  were  several  such  in 
the  army,  and  one  or  two  even  yoonger; 
but  they  were  unexceptionably  men  of 
family  influence,  descendants  of  the 
ancient  nobility  of  France,  for  whose 
chivalric  names  and  titles  the  Emperor 
had  conceived  the  greatest  respect ; 
and  never,  in  all  the  pomp  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  court,  were  a  Gra- 
niont,  a  Guise,  a  Kochefoucauldf  or  a 
Tavannc  more  certain  of  his  favoar* 
able  notice.  Now,  I  was  utterly  d^ 
void  of  all  such  pretensions ;  my  claima 
ti>  gentle  blood,  such  as  the}'  were^ 
derived  troin  another  land,  and  I  might 
even  regard  myself  as  the  maker  of  my 
own  fortune. 

How  little  thought  did  I  bestow  on 
my  wound,  as  I  mounted  my  horse  on 
that  mellow  day  of  autunm !  How  in- 
diHerent  was  I  to  the  pang  that  shot 
through  me,  as  I  tondied  the  flank  with 
my  K'g.  Our  road  led  through  a  thick 
forest,  l)ut  over  a  surface  of  level  sward, 
along  which  wc  galloped  in  all  the 
buoyancy  of  youth  and  high  spirits. 
An  occasiimal  trunk  lay  across  onr 
way,  and  these  wc  cleared  at  a  leap ;  a 
feat,  which  I  well  saw  my  Htmgarian 
friunds  went  somewhat  surpriwd  to 
percL'ive,  gave  nic  no  trouble  what* 
ever.  ^ly  old  habits  of  the  riding* 
school  had  made  me  a  perfect  horse- 
man ;  and  rather  vain  of  my  accom- 
iilishment,  I  rode  at  the  highest  fences 
could  find.  In  one  of  these  exploits 
an  acute  pang  shot  through  me,  and  I 
felt  as  if  something  had  given  way  in 
my  K'g.  The  ptiin  fur  some  minutes  was 
so  intense  that  I  roiild  with  difficulty 
krep  the  saiMle,  and  even  when  it  had 
jiartially  subsided,  the  sufTcring  was 
vcrv  j'reat. 

To  continue  my  journey  in  this  ago- 
ny wa<  imp'tssible  ;  and  yet  I  was  re- 
luctant to  confess  that  I  was  ovcroome 
by  pain.  Such  an  acknowledgment 
sicined  ims'tlilivrlike  and  unworthy, 
and  I  dc'tennined  not  to  give  way.  It 
was  no  use  ;  the  sntfering  brought  on 
a  sickly  faintnos  that  completely  over- 
caint.'  me.  I  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  turn  buck  ;  so,  suddenly  aflocting  to 
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recollect  a  despatch  that  I  ought  to 
have  sent  off  before  I  left,  I  hastily 
apologised  to  my  companions,  and  with 
many  promises  to  overtake  them  by 
evening,  I  returned  to  Komom. 

A  Magyar  groom  accompanied  me, 
to  act  as  my  guide ;  and  attended  by 
this  man,  I  slowly  retraced  my  steps 
towards  the  fortress,  so  slowly,  indeed, 
that  it  was  within  an  hour  of  sunset  as 
we  gained  the  crest  of  the  little  ridge, 
from  which  Komom  might  be  seen, 
and  the  course  of  the  Danube,  as  it 
wound  for  miles  through  the  plain. 

It  is  always  a  grand  and  miposing 
scene,  one  of  those  vast  Hungarian 
plains,  with  waving  woods  and  golden 
corn-fields,  bounded  by  the  horizon  on 
every  side,  and  marked  by  those  im- 
mense villages  of  twelve  or  even  twen- 
ty thousand  inhabitants.  Trees,  rivers, 
plains,  even  the  dwellings  of  the  peo- 
ple, arc  on  a  scale  with  which  nothing 
m  the  Old  World  can  vie.  But  even 
with  this  great  landscape  before  me, 
I  was  more  struck  by  a  small  object 
which  caught  my  eye,  as  I  looked  to- 
wards the  fortress.  It  was  a  little 
boat,  covered  with  an  awning,  and  an- 
chored in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and  from  which  I  could  hear  the  sound 
of  a  voice,  singing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  guitar.  There  was  a  stern 
and  solemn  quietude  in  tlic  scene :  the 
dark  fortress,  the  darker  river,  the 
deep  woods  casting  their  shadows  on 
the  water,  all  presented  a  strange  con- 
trast to  that  girlish  voice  and  tmkling 
melody,  so  light-hearted  and  so  free. 

The  Magyar  seemed  to  read  what 
was  passing  in  my  mind,  for  he  nodded 
significantly,  and  touching  his  cap  in 
token  of  respect,  said  it  was  the  young 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  who,  with 
one  or  two  of  her  ladies,  enjoyed  the  cool 
of  the  evening  on  the  river.  This  was 
the  very  same  Princess  for  whose  like- 
ness I  was  so  eager,  and  of  whom  I 
never  could  obtain  the  slightest  tidings. 
With  what  an  interest  that  bark  be- 
came invested  from  that  moment !  I  had 
more  than  suspected,  I  had  divined, 
the  reasons  of  General  Marmont's  com- 
mission to  me,  and  could  picture  to 
myself  the  great  destiny  tnat  in  all 
likelihood  awaited  her  who  now,  in 
sickly  dalliance,  moved  her  hand  in 
the  stream,  and  scattered  the  spark- 
ling drops  in  merry  mood  over  her 
companions.  Twice  or  thrice  a  head  of 
light  brown  hair  peeped  from  beneath 
the  folds  of  the  awning,  and  I  wonder- 


ed within  myselfifit  were  on  that  same 
brow  that  the  greatest  diadem  of  Eu- 
rope was  to  sit. 

So  intent  was  I  on  these  fancies,  so 
full  of  the  thousand  speculations  that 
grew   out    of  them,  that  I  paid   no 
attention  to  what  was  passing,  and 
never  noticed  an  object  on  which  the 
Hungarian's  eyes  were  bent  in  ear- 
nest contemplation.      A    quick  ges- 
ture and  a  sudden  exclamation  from 
the  man  soon  attracted  me,  and  I 
beheld,   about    a  quarter  of  a  mile 
ofi^  an  enormous  timber  rafl  descend- 
ing the  stream  at    headlong   speed. 
That  the  great  mass  had  become  un. 
'  manageable,  and  was    carried   along 
by  the  impetuosity  of  the  current,  was 
plain  enough,  not  only  from  the  zig-zag 
course  it  took,  but  from  the  wild  cries 
and  frantic  gestures  of  the  men  on 
board.     Though  visible  to  us  from  the 
eminence  on  which  we  stood,  a  bend  of 
the  stream  still  concealed  it  from  those 
in  the  boat.     To  apprise  them  of  their 
danger,  we  shouted  with  all  our  might, 
gesticulating  at  the  same  time,  and 
motioning  to  them  to  put  in  to  shore. 
It  was  all  in  vain ;  the  roar  of  the  river, 
which  here  is  almost  a  torrent,  drown- 
ed our  voices,  and  the  little  boat  still 
held  her  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.     Already  the  huge  mass  was 
to  be  seen  emerging  from  behind  a 
wooden  promontory  of  the  river  side, 
and  now  their  destruction  seemed  ine- 
vitable.    Without  waiting  to  reach  the 
path,  I  spurred  my  horse  down  the 
steep  descent,  and  half  falling,  and  half 
plunging,  gained  the  bank.      To   all 
seeming  now,  they  heard  me,  for  I  saw 
the   curtain   of  tne  awning   suddenly 
move,  and  a  boatman's  red  cap  peer 
from  beneath  it.      I  screamed    and 
shouted  with  all  my  might,  and  called 
out  "The raft— the rafll"  tillmythroat 
felt  bursting.     For  some  seconds  the 
progress  of  the  CTeat  mass  seemed  de- 
layed, probably  by  having  become  en- 
tangled with  the  trees  along  the  shore ; 
but  now,  borne  along  by  its  immense 
weight,  it  swung  round  the  angle  of 
the  bank,  and  came  majestically  on,  a 
long,  white  wave  marking  its  course 
as  it  breasted  the  water. 

They  see  it !  they  see  it  1  Oh,  good 
heavens  1  are  they  paralysed  with  ter- 
ror, for  the  boatman  never  moves!  A 
wild  shriek  rises  above  the  roar  of 
the  current,  and  yet  they  do  nothing. 
What  prayers  and  cries  of  entreaty, 
what  wild    imprecations  I  uttered,  I 
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know  not ;  but  I  am  flare  that  reason 
had  already  left  me,  and  nothing  re- 
mained in  its  place  except  the  mad 
impulse  to  save  them,  or  i)ori?h.  There 
was  then  so  much  of  cahnilaii<m  in  my 
mind  that  I  could  balance  the  chances 
of  brcastinir  the  strernn  on  hnrsc])ack, 
or  alone,  and  this  done,  1  spurred  my 
animal  over  the  hank  into  the  Danube. 
A  horse  is  a  noble  swimmer,  when  he 
lias  courage,  and  a  IIuii<rarian  horso 
rarely  fails  in  this  quality. 

Ilejidin<r  towards  the  u])posite  shore, 
the  gallant  beast  clearc<l  his  track 
through  the  strong  current,  snortinff 
madly,  and  seeming  to  pluiiu*'  at  tinies 
against  the  rushing  waters.  I  m-ver 
turned  my  eyes  fi-om  the  skilFall  this 
time,  and  now  could  see  the  ivason  of 
what  ha«l  seemed  their  apathy.  The 
anchor  had  become  entangU-d,  foulo»l 
among  some  rocks  or  weeds  of  the 
river,  and  the  ba'itnmn's  etlbrts  to  lift 
it  wen.!  all  in  vain.  I  screamed  and 
yelled  to  the  man  to  cut  the  rnpj,  but 
mv  cries  were  unheard,  for  he  bi-nt 
over  the  gunwale,  and  tng'KMl  and  toi-e 
with  all  his  might.  1  was  more  than 
fifty  yards  higher  up  the  stream,  and 
rapidlv  gaining  the  cjdmer  water  un- 
der sdore,  when  I  tried  to  turn  mv 


horse's  head  down  the  cnrrent ;  but  the 
instinct  of  safety  rebelled  against  all 
controul,  and  the  animal  made  dtraiffht 
foi*  the  bank.  There  wns  then  but 
one  chance  leiY,  and  taking  my  Mibre 
in  my  mouth,  1  sprang  from  his  back 
inti^  the  stivam.  In  all  the  terrible 
excitement  of  that  dreadful  moment  I 
clung  to  one  firm  purpose.  The  cur- 
rent wouhl  sUH'ly  carry  the  boat  into 
safety,  if  onee  free  ;  I  Imd  no  nMXst  for 
anv  thought  but  this.  The  groat  trees 
along  shoie,  the  great  furtreMy  the 
very  clouds  over  head,  seemed  to  fir 
past  me,  as  I  was  swept  along  ;  but  I 
never  lo!«t  sight  of  my  purpose,  and 
now  almost  within  my  grasp.  I  tee 
the  boat  and  Wvi  thi*ce*figurcs,  who  are 
bendin^r  down  over  one  that  Bccms  to 
have  fainted.  With  my  last  cflbrty  I 
fry  again  tn  cut  the  rope,  but  his 
knife  has  broken  at  the  nandle  1  I 
touch  the  side  of  the  skifT,  I  (nnsp  the 
gunwale  with  one  hand,  and  seizing  nij 
sabre  in  the  other,  I  make  one  des- 
perate cut.  The  boat  swings  round  to 
the  eurn'Ut,  the  boatman's  oars  ore  out— 
they  are  saved.  My  "  thank  God T' is 
like  th(f  iry  of  a  drowning  man — ^for  I 
know  no  mon*. 


chapteh  I  III. 


Z.  out      AHD      A      OAiy. 


To  apoloiriso  to  my  reader  for  not 
strictly  tracing  out  eaMi  day  of  my 
history,  would  be,  in  all  likelihood,  as 
great  an  imj>ertinence  as  that  of  the 
tiresome  guest  who,  having  kept  yo?» 
two  hours  fn»m  vtmr  bed  bv  his  un- 
interesting  twaddle,  ask**  you  to  for- 
give him  at  last  for  an  abrupt  depar- 
ture, lam  alreadv  too  full  ofy;rnti- 
tudo  for  the  patience  that  ha*«  been 
C(m ceded  to  me  so  tar,  to  flesire  to 
trifle  with  it  during  the  brief  spa«v 
that  is  now  to  link  us  together.  And 
believe  me,  kin<l  reader,  there  is  more 
in  that  same  tie  than  jHThaps  you 
think,  especially  whore  the  inter- 
course Inul  been  carried  on,  and,  as  it 
wen*,  f('d  from  month  to  month.  In 
RuelM'ast'S  the  relationship  Itetwicn  him 
who  writes  and  him  who  reads  assumes 
something  like  a('<p]aintanee<hi[) ; 
heightened  by  a  greater  desin?  on  one 
side  to  please,  than  is  u<:nally  telt  in  the 
routine  business  of  evervday  life.  Nor 
is  it  a  light  reward,  if  one  can  think 


that  he  has  n-lieved  a  passing  hour  of 
solitude  or  discomfort,  sliortcncd  a 
long  wintry  night,  f-r  nmdc  a  rain/  day 
more  endurable.  I  speak  not  here  of 
the  greater  hapjjiness  in  knowing  that 
our  inmost  thoughts  have  fonnu  their 
echo  in  far  away  hearts,  kindling  noble 
emotions,  and  warming  generous  aspi. 
rations,  teaehing  courage  and  hope  oy 
the  very  <'ommonest  of  lessons;  and 
showing  that,  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
vegetable  worM,  the  bane  and  antidote 
prow  Mile  by  side ;  and,  as  the  eastern 
poet  has  it,  <<  Me  who  shakes  the  tree 
of  son'ow,  is  often  sowing  the  seeds  of 
joy."  Such  are  the  triumphs  of  very 
tlitlerent  eilbrts  from  mine,  howeTer, 
and  I  come  back  to  the  humble  theme 
tn»m  which  I  started. 

If  I  do  not  chronicle  the  incidents 
which  succeeded  to  the  events  of  rar 
last  cliajiterit  is,  in  the  first  phiccj  be^ 
eaus(^  they  arc  most  imporfecUy  im- 
pri'ssed  u]i«m  my  own  memory ;  andy  in 
the  second,  they  arc  of  a  nature  wkU^ 
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whether  in  the  hearing  or  the  tellings 
can  afford  little  pleasure  ;  for  what  if  I 
should  enlarge  upon  a  text  which  runs 
but  on  suffering  and  sickness,  nights  of 
feverish  agony,  days  of  anguish,  terri- 
ble alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  end- 
ing, at  last,  in  the  sad,  sad  certainty 
that  skill  has  found  its  limit.  The  art 
of  the  surgeon  can  do  no  more,  and 
Maurice  Tiernay  must  consent  to  lose 
his  leg !  Such  was  the  cruel  news  I 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  as  I  awoke 
one  morning  dreaming,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  my  accident,  of  my  life 
in  Kuffstein.  The  injuries  I  had  re- 
ceived before  being  rescued  from  the 
Danube,  had  completed  the  mischief 
already  begun,  and  all  chance  of  sav- 
ing my  limb  had  now  fled.  I  am  not 
sure  if  I  could  not  have  heard  a  sen- 
tence of  death  with  more  equanimity 
than  the  terrible  announcement  that  I 
was  to  drajr  out  existence  maimed 
and  crippled.  To  endure  the  helpless- 
ness of  age  with  the  warm  blood  and 
daring  passions  of  youth,  and,  worse 
than  Si,  to  forego  a  career  that  was 
already  opening  with  such  glorious 
prospects  of  distinction. 

Nothing  could  be  more  kindly  con- 
siderate than  the  mode  of  communi- 
cating this  sad  announcement ;  nor  was 
there  omitted  anything  which  could 
alleviate  the  bitterness  of  the  tiding. 
The  undying  gratitude  of  the  Imperial 
family ;  their  heartfelt  sorrow  for  my 
suffering  ;  the  pains  tlicy  had  taken  to 
communicate  the  whole  story  of  my 
adventure  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
himself,  were  all  insisted  on;  while  the 
personal  visits  of  the  Archdukes,  and 
even  the  Emperor  himself,  at  my  sick 
bed,  were  told  to  me  with  every  flat- 
tery such  acts  of  condescension  could 
convey.  Let  me  not  be  thought  un- 
grateful, if  all  these  seemed  but  a  sorry 
payment  for  the  terrible  sacrifice  I 
was  to  suffer ;  and  that  the  glittering 
crosses  which  were  already  sent  to  me 
in  recognition,  and  which  now  sparkled 
on  my  bed,  appeared  a  poor  price  for 
my  shattered  and  wasted  limb ;  and  I 
vowed  to  myself  that  to  be  once  more 
strong  and  in  health  I'd  change  for- 
tunes with  the  humblest  soldier  in  the 
grand  army. 

Afler  all,  it  is  the  doubtful  alone  can 
break  down  the  mind  and  waste  the 
courage.  To  the  brave  man,  the  inevi- 
table is  always  the  endurable.  Some 
hours  of  solitude  and  reflection  brought 
this  conviction  to  my  heart,  and  I  re- 


called the  rash  refusal  I  had  already 
given  to  submit  to  the  amputation^ 
and  sent  word  to  the  doctors  that  I 
was  ready.  My  mind  once  made  up, 
a  thousand  ingenious  suggestions  ponr- 
ed  in  their  consolations.  Instead  of 
incurring  my  misfortune  as  I  had 
done,  my  mischance  might  have  origi- 
nated in  some  commonplace  or  in- 
glorious accident.  In  lieu  of  the  proud 
recognitions  I  had  earned,  I  might 
have  now  the  mere  sympathy  of  some 
fellow-sufferer  in  an  hospital;  and 
instead  of  the  "  Cross  of  St.  Stephen  " 
and  the  **  valour  medal "  of  Austria, 
my  reward  might  have  been  the  few 
sous  per  day  allotted  to  an  invalided 
soldier. 

As  it  was,  each  post  from  Vienna 
brought  me  nothing  but  flattering  re- 
cognitions ;  and  one  morning  a  &rge 
sealed  letter  from  Duroc  conveyed  the 
Emperor's  own  approval  of  my  con- 
duct, with  the  cross  of  commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  A  whole  life 
of  arduous  services  might  have  failed 
to  win  such  prizes,  and  so  I  struck  the 
balance  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  and 
found  I  was  the  gainer  1 

Among  the  presents  which  I  receiv- 
ed from  the  Imperial  family  was  a 
miniature  of  the  young  Archduchess, 
whose  life  I  saved,  and  which  I  at  once 
despatched  by  a  safe  messenger  to 
Marshal  Marmont,  engaging  him  to 
have  a  copy  of  it  made  and  the  origi- 
nal returned  to  me.  I  concluded  that 
circumstances  must  have  rendered  this 
impossible,  for  I  never  beheld  the 
portrait  again,  although  I  heard  of  it 
among  the  articles  bequeathed  to  the 
Due  de  Reichstadt  at  St.  Helena. 
Maria  Louisa  was,  at  that  time,  very 
handsome;  the  upper  lip  and  mouth 
were,  it  is  true,  faulty,  and  the  Aus- 
trian heaviness  marred  the  expression 
of  these  features;  but  her  brow  and 
eyes  were  singularly  fine,  and  her  hair 
of  a  luxuriant  richness  rarely  to  be 
seen. 

Count  Falakzi,  my  young  Hun- 
garian friend,  and  who  had  scarcely 
ever  quitted  my  bedside  during  my 
illness,  used  to  jest  with  me  on  my  aa- 
miration  of  the  young  Archduchess, 
and  jokingly  compassionate  me  on  the 
altered  age  we  Uved  in,  in  contrast  to 
those  good  old  times  when  a  bold  feat 
or  a  heroic  action  was  sure  to  win  the 
hand  of  a  fair  princess.  I  half  suspect 
that  he  beheved  me  actually  in  love 
with  her,  and  deemed  that  thiB  was  the 
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best  way  to  treat  such  an  absurd  and 
outrageous  ambition.  To  amuse  my- 
self with  his  earnestness^  for  such  had 
it  become,  on  the  subject^  I  ailccted 
not  to  be  indiflcrent  to  his  allusions, 
and  assumed  all  the  delicate  reserve  of 
devoted  admiration  Many  an  hour 
hayo  I  lightened  by  watching  the 
fidgety  uneasiness  the  young  count 
felt  at  my  folly ;  for  now  instead  of 
jesting,  as  before,  he  tried  to  reason 
me  out  of  this  iusano  ambition,  and 
convince  me  that  such  pretensions 
were  utter  madness. 

I  was  slowly  convalescing,  about  five 
weeks  after  the  amputation  of  my  leg, 
when  I'olakzi  entered  my  room  one 
morning  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand.  Ilis  cheek  was  llushed,  and  his 
air  and  niauner  greatly  excited. 

**  Would  you  believe  it,  Tiernay," 
said  he,  "Stadion  writes  me  word  from 
Vienna,  that  Napoleon  ha.s  asked  for 
the  hand  of  the  young  Archduchess  in 
marriage,  and  that  the  Em{)eror  lias 
consented?" 

"  And  am  /  not  considered  in  this 
negotiation  ?'*  asked  I,  scarcely  sup- 
pressing a  laugh. 

''This  is  no  time  nor  theme  for 
jest,"  fiuid  he,  pai^sionately ;  **  nor  is  it 
easy  to  keep  one's  temper  at  such  a 
moment.  A  llapshurghor  Princess 
married  to  a  low  Corsican  adventurer  I 
to  the " 

"Come,  Polakzi,"  cried  I,  "these 
are  not  words  fur  mo  to  listt;n  to ;  and 
having  heard  them,  I  may  be  tempted 
to  sav,  that  the  honour  comes  all  of  the 
other  side  ;  and  that  he  who  holds  all 
Europe  at  his  feet  ennobles  the  dynasty 
from  which  he  selects  his  empress." 

"I  deny  it — fairly  an«l  fully  <leny 
it !*'  cried  the  passionate  youth.  "And 
every  noble  of  this  land  would  rather 
see  the  provinces  of  the  empire  torn 
from  us,  than  a  Princess  of  tlio  Im])c- 
rial  House  degraded  to  such  an  aU 
liance !" 

"  Is  the  throne  c»f  France,  then,  so 
low  ?"  said  I,  calmlv. 

"  Not  when  the  rightful  Sovereign 
is  seated  on  it,"  said  he.  '*  But  arc 
we,  the  subjects  of  a  legitimate  mo- 
narchy, to  accept  as  e([uals  the  lucky 
accidents  of  your  Revolution?  l\y 
what  claim  is  a  soldier  of  fortune  the 
peer  of  King  or  Kaiser  ?  1,  for  one, 
will  never  more  serve  a  cause  so  de- 
graded; and  the  day  on  which  such 
humiliation  is  our  lot  shall  lie  the  last 
of  my  soldiering;"  and  so  saying,  he 


rushed   passionately  from  the  ioom« 
and  disappeared. 

I  mention  this  little  incident  heref 
not  as  in  any  way  connecting  itself 
with  my  own  fortunes,  bat  aa  illiMtrat- 
ing  what  I  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
the  universal  feeling  cntertuned  to- 
wards this  alliance.  Low  as  Austria 
then  was — ^beaten  in  every  battio— her 
vast  treasury  coniiscatecU-her  capital 
in  the  hands  of  an  enemy-^her  very 
existence  as  an  empire  threatened ;  the 
thought  of  this  insult^for  such  they 
deemed  it — to  the  Imperial  Hoos^ 
seemed  to  make  the  bui^en  unendur- 
able ;  and  many  who  would  have  sacri- 
ficed territory  and  power  for  a  peace, 
would  have  scorned  to  accept  it  at  such 
a  ]iricc  as  this. 

I  suppose  the  secret  history  of  the 
transaction  will  never  bo  disclosed ; 
but  living  as  I  did,  at  the  tim^  under 
the  same  roof  with  the  royal  familyf  I 
inclined  to  think  that  their  counsels 
were  of  a  divided  nature ;  that  while 
the  Emperor  and  the  younger  Arc^ 
dukes  gave  a  favourable  car  to  the  pn^ 
ject,  the  Em])re8s  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  as  steadily  opposed  it.  The 
gossip  of  tlie  day  spoke  of  dreadful 
scenes  between  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  llousci  and  somo  have  since 
asserted  that  the  breaches  of  afiection 
that  were  then  made  never  were  re- 
conciled in  aflcr  life. 

With  these  events  of  state  or  private 
history  I  liave  no  concern.  My  posi- 
tiim  and  mv  nationality,  of  course*  ex- 
cluded me  from  confidential  intcrcoum 
with  those  capable  of  siving  oarreet 
inibrmation ;  nor  can  I  record  any- 
thing Ixt^'ond  the  mere  current  rumours 
of  the  time.  This  much,  howeverp  I 
could  rciujirk,  that  all  whom  convic- 
tion, iK)licv,  or,  perhaps,  bribery,  in- 
clined to  the  alliance,  were  taken  into 
court  favour,  and  replaced  in  tin  oflioes 
of  the  household^  those  whose  opinions 
were  adverse.  A  total  change,  m  factf 
took  ])lacu  in  the  persons  of  the  Boyal 
suite,  and  the  Hungarian  nobles,  many 
of  whom  filled  the  "  Hautos  Charges," 
as  they  are  called,  now  made  way  for 
Bohemian  grandees,  who  were  under- 
stood to  entertain  more  favourable  sen- 
timents towards  Franco.  Whether  in 
utter  despair  of  the  cause  for  which 
they  had  suilered  so  long  and  so  much, 
or  tLat  they  were  willing  to  accept  Ihit 
alliance  with  the  oldest  dynasty  of 
KurojH!  as  a  compromise  I  am  nnable 
to  say ;  but  so  was  it.    Many  of  the 
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emigjre  nobility  of  France,  the  unflinch- 
ing, implacable  enemies  of  Buonaparte^ 
consented  to  bury  their  ancient  crudges, 
and  were  now  seen  accepting  mace  and 
office  in  the  Austrian  household.  This 
was  a  most  artful  flattery  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  was  peculiarly  a^eable  to 
Napoleon«  who  longed  to  legalise  his 
position  by  a  reconciliation  with  the 
old  folk>wer8  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
who  dreaded  their  schemes  and  plots 
far  more  than  he  feared  all  the  turbu- 
lent violence  of  the  "Faubourg."  In 
one  day,  no  fewer  than  three  French 
nobles  were  appointed  to  places  of 
trust  in  the  household,  and  a  special 
courier  was  sent  off*  to  Gratz  to  convey 
the  appointment  of  maid  of  honour  to 
a  young  French  lady  who  lived  there 
in  exile. 

Each  of  my  countrymen  on  arriving 
came  to  visit  me.  They  had  all  know^n 
my  father  by  name,  if  not  personally, 
and  most  graciously  acknowledged  me 
as  one  of  themselves,  a  flattery  they 
sincerely  believed  above  all  price. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  overween- 
ing vanity  and  conceit  of  the  Legitima- 
tists,  but  the  reality  far  exceeded  all 
my  notions  of  them.  There  was  no 
pretence,  no  aflectation  whatever  about 
them.  They  implicitly  believed  that 
in  "accepting  the  Corsican,"  as  the 
phrase  went,  they  were  dieplaying  a 
condescension  and  self-negation  unpa- 
ralleled in  history.  The  tone  of  supe- 
riority thus  assumed,  of  course  made 
them  seem  supremely  ridiculous  to  my 
eyes — I,  who  had  sacrificed  heavily 
enough  for  the  Empire,  and  yet  felt 
myself  amply  rewarded.  But  apart 
from  these  exaggerated  ideas  of  them- 
selves,  they  were  most  amiable,  gentle 
mannered,  and  agreeable. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  what 
was  called  the  "Service,"  associated 
all  together,  dining  at  the  same  table, 
and  spending  each  evening  in  a  hand- 
some suite  appropriated  to  themselves. 
Hither  some  one  or  other  of  the  Impe- 
rial family  occasionally  came  to  play 
his  whist,  or  chat  away  an  hour  in 
pleasant  gossip;  these  distinguished 
visiters  never  disturbing  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  easy  tone  of  the  society, 
nor  exacting  any  extraordinary  marks 
of  notice  or  attention. 

The  most  frequent  guest  was  the 
Arcl  duke  Louis,  whose  gaiety  of  tem- 

Eerament  and  easy  humour   induced 
im  to  pass  nearly  every  evening  with 
us.     He  was  fond  of  cards,  but  liked 
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to  talk  away  over  his  game,  and  make 
play  merely  subsidiary  to  the  pleasure 
of  conversation.  As  I  was  but  an  in- 
diflerent  "  whister,"  but  a  most  admi- 
rable auditor,  I  was  always  selected  to 
make  one  of  his  party. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  evenings  when 
we  were  so  engaged,  and  the  Archduke 
had  been  displaying  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary  flow  of  good  spirits  and  merri- 
ment,  a  sudden  lull  in  the  approving 
laughter,  and  a  general  subsidence  of 
every  murmur,  attracted  my  attention. 
I  turned  my  head  to  see  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  perceived  that  all  the  com- 
pany had  risen,  and  were  standing  with 
eyes  directed  to  the  open  door. 

**The  Archduchess,  your  Imperial 
Highness  r*  whispered  an  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Prince,  and  he  immediately  rose 
from  the  table,  an  example  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  others.  I  gasped  my 
chair  with  one  hand,  and  with  my 
sword  in  the  other,  tried  to  stand  up, 
an  effort  which  hitherto  I  had  never 
accomplished  without  aid.  It  was  all 
in  vain — my  debility  utterly  denied  the 
attempt.  I  tried  again,  but  overcome 
by  pam  and  weakness,  I  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  effort,  and  sink  down 
on  my  seat,  faint  and  trembling.  By 
this  time  the  company  had  formed  into 
a  circle,  leaving  the  Archduke  Louis 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  I,  to 
my  increasing  shame  and  confusion, 
being  seated  exactly  behind  where  the 
Prince  stood. 

There  was  a  hope  for  me  still ;  the 
Archduchess  might  pass  on  through  the 
rooms  without  my  being  noticed.  And 
this  seemed  likely  enough,  since  she 
was  merely  proceeding  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Empress,  and  not  to  delay 
with  us.  This  expectation  was  soon 
destined  to  be  extinguished ;  for,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  one  of  her  ladies,  the 
young  Princess  came  straight  over  to 
where  Prince  Louis  stood.  She  said 
something  in  a  low  vOice,  and  he  turned 
immediately  to  offer  her  a  chair ;  and 
there  was  I  seated,  very  pale,  and  very 
much  shocked  at  my  apparent  rude- 
ness. Although  I  had  been  presented 
before  to  the  young  Archduchess,  she 
had  not  seen  me  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Corps  de  Guides  (in  which  I  now 
served  as  colonel),  and  never  recog- 
nised me.  She  therefore  stared  steadily 
at  me,  and  turned  towards  her  brother 
as  if  for  explanation. 

"Don*t  you  know  him?"  said  the 
Archduke^  laughing ;  "it's  Colonel  de 
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Ticmay,  and  if  ho  cannot  stand  iip,yf/tt 
certainly  should  bo  the  last  to  nnd 
fault  with  him.  Pray  sit  quiet.  Tier- 
nay,**  added  he,  pressing  me  down  on 
my  seat;  "and  if  you  won't  look  so 
terrified,  my  sister  will  remember 
you." 

**  We  must  both  be  more  altered  than 
I  ever  expect  if  I  cease  to  remember  M. 
de  Tiernay,"said  the  Archduchess,  with 
a  most  courteous  smile.     Then  loaning 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  she  bt* nt  for- 
ward and  inquired  after  my  health. 
There  was  somethuig  so  strange  in  the 
situation :  a  yoimg,  handsome  girl  con- 
descending to  a  tone  of  freedom  and 
intimacy  with  one  she  had  scon  but  a 
couple  of  time?,  and  from  whom  the 
diflerence  of  condition  separated  her 
by  a  gulf  wide  as  the  groat  ocean,  that 
I'felt  a  ner\'ous  tremor  I  could  not  ac- 
count for.     Perhaps,  with  the  tact  that 
Royalty  possesses  as  its  own  pivroga- 
tive,  or,  perhaps,  with  mere  womanly 
intuition,  .she  s?aw  how  the  inten'icw 
agitated  me,  and,  to  change  the  topic, 
she  suddenly  said-~ 

"  I  must  present  you  to  one  of  my 
ladies.  Colonel  de  Ticmay,  a  conntr}'- 
w^oman  of  your  own.  She  already  has 
heard  from  me  the  story  of  your  noble 
devotion,  and  now  only  has  to  learn  your 
name,  llemombor  you  are  to  sit  still." 
As  she  said  this,  she  turned,  and 
drawing  her  arm  within  that  of  a  young 
lady  behind  her,  led  her  forward. 

<*  It  is  to  this  gentleman  I  owe  my 
life.  Mademoiselle  D'Estellcs." 

I  lieard  no  more,  nor  di<l  she  either  ; 
for,  ialtering,  she  uttered  a  low,  faint 
sigh,  and  fell  into  tho  arms  of  those 
behind  her. 

"  What's  this,  Tiernav  1 — how  is  all 
this  ?"  whispered  Prince  Louis  ;  "  are 
you  accpiainted  with  ^lademoiscllc  ?" 
But  I  forgot  everj-thing ;  the  presence 
in  which  I  stood,  the  agony  of  a  woimd- 
cd  leg  and  all,  and  with  a  violent  effort 
sj)run^  li-om  my  seat. 

Before  I  could  approach  her,  how- 
ever, she  had  risen  from  tho  chair,  and 


in  a  voice  broken  and   interrapted« 
said:.^ 

"  You  are  eo  changed,  M.  de  Tier- 
nay — so  much  changed— that  the  shock 
overpowered   me.     We    became   ac- 

Snaintcd  in  the  Tyrol,  Madame."  sud 
le  to  the  Princess,  **  where  Monsieiir 
was  a  prisoner." 

What  observation  the  Prmceasmada 
in  reply  I  conld  not  hcar«  bat  I  sav 
that  Laura  blushed  deeply.  To  hids 
her  awkwardness  perhaps  it  was,  that 
she  hurriedly  entcrod  into  some  accGfimt 
of  our  former  intercourse,  and  I  coidd 
observe  that  some  allnsum  to  the  Pxinee 
de  Cond6  dropped  from  her. 

"IIow  strange,  how  wonderfhl  if  aB 
that  you  tell  me!"  said  theFxinceab 
who  bent  forward  and  whiflpered  some 
words  to  Prince  Louis ;  and  then,  lik- 
ing Laura's  arm,  she  moved  on,  sit- 
ing in  a  low  voice  to  me,  "  Au  xevoir. 
Monsieur,"  as  she  passed. 

'*  You  are  to  come  and  drink  tea  is 
the  Archduchess's  apartments.  Tier- 
nay,"  said  Prince  Louis ;  "  yonll  meek 
your  old  friend,  Madenioiaelle  D'Ei* 
telles,  and  of  course  you  have  a  hnndicd 
recollections  to  exchange  with  eaek 
other." 

The  Prince  insisted  on  myaooepcing 
))is  aim,  and,  as  ho  assisted  me  mtt(^ 
informcil  me  that  old  Madame  D'Ae- 
grcville  was  dead  about  a  year,  leaving 
her  niece  an  immense  fortune--»at  leist 
a  claim  to  one — only  wanting  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  ha- 
come  valid ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  » 
treated  but  not  confiscated  eatates  of 
La  Vendee.  Every  word  that  dropped 
from  the  Prince  extinguished  aome 
hope  within  me.  More  beantifidthn 
ever,  her  rank  recognised,  and  in 
possession  of  a  vast  fortune*  ^^ 
chance  had  I,  a  poor  soldier  of  ftr- 
tune,  of  success  ? 

y  Don't  si^h,  Tiemay,""  add  tbs 
Prince,  laughmg;  "vou've  loatakt 
for  us,  and  we  must  lend  jon  a  haoa 
in  return  ;*'  and  with  this  we  entered 
the  salon  of  the  Archduchesa. 


MAURICE  TI£RirAY*0  "  LAST  VOKD  AHD  COMFKSBIOI.* 


I  HAVE  been  very  frank  with  my  read- 
ers in  these  memoirs  of  my  life.  If  I 
have  dwelt  somewhat  vain-gloriously  on 
passing  moments  of  success,  it  must 
be  owned  that  I  have  nut  spared  my 
vanity  and  sclfU'criceit,  when  either 
bctrayod  mo  into  any  excess  of  folly. 


I  have  neither  blinked  my  bumUe  be- 
ginnings, nor  have  I  sought  to  attribats 
to  m  V  own  merits  those  happy  accJdeDJi 
which  made  me  what  I  am.  I  dain 
nothing  but  the  humble  character— • 
Soldier  of  Fortune.  It  was  my  iatiiitioa 
to  have  told  tho  reader  aome  what  mon 
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than  these  twenty  odd  years  of  my  life 
embrace.  Probably,  too,  my  subsequent 
career,  if  less  marked  by  adventure,  was 
more  pregnant  with  true  views  of  the 
world  and  sounder  lessons  of  conduct ; 
but  I  have  discovered  to  my  surprise 
that  these  revelations  have  extended 
over  a  wider  surface  than  I  ever  des- 
tined them  to  occupy,  and  already  I 
tremble  for  the  loss  of  that  gracious 
attention  that  has  been  vouchsafed  me 
hitherto.  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  say 
how  much  regret  this  abstinence  has 
cost  me  ; — enough  if  I  avow  that  in 
jotting  down  the  past  I  have  lived  my 
youth  over  again,  and  in  tracing  old 
memories,  old  scenes,  and  old  impres- 
sions, the  smouldering  fire  of  my  heart 
has  shot  up  a  transient  ilame  so  bright 
as  to  throw  a  glow  even  over  the  cnill 
of  my  old  age. 

It  is,  atler  all,  no  small  privilege  to 
have  lived  and  borne  one's  part  in 
stirring  times ;  to  have  breasted  the 
ocean  of  life  when  the  winds  were  up 
and  the  waves  ran  high  ;  to  have  min- 
gled, however  humbly,  in  eventful 
scenes,  and  had  one's  share  in  the 
mighty  deeds  that  were  to  become  his- 
tory afterwards.  It  is  assuredly  in 
such  trials  that  humanity  comes  out 
best,  and  that  the  character  of  man 
dis{)lays  all  its  worthiest  and  noblest 
attributes.  Amid  such  scenes  I  began 
my  life,  and,  in  the  midst  of  similar 
ones,  if  my  prophetic  foresight  deceive 
me  not,  I  am  like  to  end  it. 

Having  said  this  much  of  and  for 
myself,  I  am  sure  the  reader  will  par- 
don me  if  I  am  not  equally  communi- 
cative with  respect  to  another,  and  if 
I  pass  over  the  remainder  of  that  inter- 
val which  I  spent  at  Komorn.  Even 
were  love-making — which  assmredly  it 
is  not — as  interesting  to  the  spectator 
as  to  those  engage<l,  I  should  scruple 
to  recount  events  which  delicacy  should 
throw  a  veil  over ;  nor  am  I  induced. 


even  by  the  example  of  the  wittiest 
periodical  writer  of  the  age,  to 
make  a  "  feuilleton  "  of  my  own  mar- 
riage. Enough  that  I  say,  despite  my 
shattered  form,  my  want  of  fortune, 
my  unattested  pretension  to  rank  or 
station.  Mademoiselle  D'Estelles  ac- 
cepted me,  and  the  Emperor  most 
graciously  confirmed  her  claims  to 
wealth,  thus  making  me  one  of  the 
richest  and  the  very  happiest  among 
the  Soldiers  of  Fortune. 

The  Pere  Delamoy,  now  superior 
of  a  convent  at  Pisa,  came  to  Komorn 
to  perform  the  ceremony ;  and  if  he 
could  not  altogether  pardon  those  who 
had  uprooted  the  ancient  monarchy  of 
France,  yet  did  not  conceal  his  grati- 
tude to  him  who  had  restored  the 
Church  and  rebuilt  the  altar. 

There  may  be  some  who  deem  this 
closing  abrupt,  and  who  would  wish 
for  even  a  word  about  the  bride,  her 
bouquet,  and  her  blushes.  I  cannot 
afibrd  to  gratify  so  laudable  a  curiosity, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  lurking  vanity 
induces  me  to  say,  that  any  one  wish- 
ing to  know  more  abou  t  the  "  personnel " 
of  my  wife  or  myself,  has  but  to  look 
at  David's  picture,  or  the  engraving 
made  from  it,  of  the  Emperor's  mar- 
riage. There  they  will  hnd,  in  the 
left  hand  corner,  partly  concealed  be- 
hind the  Grand  Duke  de  Berg,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Guides,  supporting  on  his  arm 
a  young  and  very  beautiful  girl,  herself 
a  bride.  If  the  young  lady's  looks  are 
tm'ned  with  more  interest  on  her  com- 
panion than  upon  the  gorgeous  specta- 
cle, remember  that  she  is  but  a  few 
weeks  married.  If  the  soldier  carry 
himself  with  less  of  martial  vigour  or 
grace,  pray  bear  in  mind  that  cork 
legs  had  not  attained  the  perfection  to 
which  later  skill  has  brought  them. 

I  have  the  scene  stronger  before  me 
than  painting  can  depict,  and  my  eyes 
fill  as  I  now  behold  it  in  my  memory  1 
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hanna's  life  of  chalhsbs. 


The  biographer  of  Chalmers  has  added 
two  volumes  to  his  work  since  we  gave 
to  our  readers  an  account  of  the  urst. 
The  arrangement  of  the  subject,  origi. 
nally  contemplated,  was  a  di\'ision  of 
Dr.  Chalmers's  biography  into  three 
periods.  **  The  first  from  his  birth,  in 
1780,  to  the  close  of  his  ministry  in 
Kilmany  in  1815 ;  the  second  from  tho 
commencement  of  his  ministry  at  Ghis- 
gow  to  the  termination  of  his  ])rofes- 
sorship  at  St.  Andrew's  in  I8'28 ;  tlic 
third  from  the  time  of  his  ajmointment 
to  the  chair  of  Thcologj-  at  Edinburgh 
to  his  death  in  1847."  And  Dr.  Ilan- 
na  imagined  that  ho  could  include  the 
account  of  each  of  those  jx-'riods  within 
a  single  volume.  His  materials  have 
proved  moro  abundant  than  he  had  at 
first  calculated,  and  ho  has  been  com- 
pelled to  extend  the  work  to  a  volume 
more  than  he  had  originally  pnqiosod. 
No  reader  of  tho  book  will  rcgrot  this. 
It  is  one  the  intcrust  of  which  in- 
creases  with  ever}'  page.  There  is  a 
calm  and  subdued  oh>qucncc  in  Dr. 
IIanna*s  style  which,  moiv  than  that 
of  any  writer  we  know,  impi-cssos  us 
with  tho  feeling  of  his  entire  earnest- 
ness in  every  word  ho  writes.  We  foci 
that  wo  know  Chalmers  inoro  and  moixi 
as  tho  work  advances,  lie  has  grown 
not  alone  on  our  admiration,  but  on 
our  alTections.  We  believe  him  to 
have  iH'on  tbe  greatest  and  the  licst 
man  of  his  ago.  Is  thi?  to  say  that  wc 
assent  to  all  his  views  ?  Suivly  not ; 
but  it  is  to  say,  that  whatever  we  can 
learn  of  hun  satisfies  us  that  he  was  a 
tnie  and  single-hoartod  man ;  that 
we  can  rea<l  no  part  i»f  his  works  with- 
out fccliD<;  that  they  are  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  truth.  It  is  nnixtssiblo,  wo 
think,  for  any  fair-minded  man,  what- 
cvor  may  bo  his  views  as  to  (juestions 
of  episoopacy  and  presbyterianism,  not 
to  i*o{rar<l  Chalmoi*s  as  a  man  duin<r 
more  for  our  common  Christianity 
than  any  other  man  of  our  time;  and 
cilocting  what  ho  has  di>ne  by  the 
cnergij's  of  his  own  powerful  mind, 
with  little  of  human  aid.  We  know  of 
no  man  wlio  so  often  brings  lo  our 
mind  the  apnstlesliipofl'iiul — alVertiun- 
ate,  earm  -t,  >ingle-iiiiiided,  pnidi-nt, 
with  a  belief  in  uooiltliat  never  waver- 


ed. We  know  of  no  man  who  has 
done  80  much  to  bring  some  of  the 
more  abstruse  doctrines  of  Christiaiiitr 
within  the  compass  of  the  undentana- 
ing ;  and  the  more  that  is  reaciied  from 
mysticism,  inadequate  as  tbe  intdlect 
is  to  deal  with  what  is  properly  spiri- 
tual, the  moro  is  tho  intellect  itself 
raised,  and  something  is  thusffained 
for  the  cause  of  good  by  improTing  fir 
its  service  tho  ministerial  faculties  cf 
our  nature.  There  is  a  fecline  of 
freshness  in  the  good  sense  of  Chal- 
mers. In  this  ho  reminds  us  of  Palqr 
and  of  Whately,  though  nothing  ckd 
be  more  unlik'o  than  liis  style  is  to 
eitlier  of  those  writers.  Bat  in  sH 
these  there  is  the  appearance  and,  no 
doubt,  tho  reality  of  their  great  power 
being  derived  from  lookine  at  thins 
straightforward,  and  as  they  ara  m 
tliemsolvcs ;  making  them,  as  far  as  ii 
possible,  to  stand  out  face  to  face  he- 
foro  the  mind.  In  Faley,  and  in  the 
other  wi*itcr  whoso  name  we  hsfc 
mentioned,  the  stylo  is  of  almost  sei- 
ontiiic  precision ;  not  a  word  more  or 
less  than  the  occasion  demands.  Chid- 
mers's  style  is,  on  tho  contraryp  difiuse« 
and  it  would  appear  to  us,  fiom  tUs 
cause,  commanding  less  attention  from 
his  hearers  than  the  justness  and  origi. 
nality  of  his  views  aeserve.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  diOcrcnoo  of  s^de^  ss 
far  as  it  does  not  depend  on  difEmnees 
in  the  conformation  of  tho  respeetift 
minds  of  the  writers,  is  to  be  refemd 
to  the  fact  that  Chalmcn's  style  was 
formed  fn^m  his  habit  of  ndmimsiifc 
country-  congregations  and  half  edn- 
cated  classes  of  students,  and  that  the 
expansion  of  ever}'  thought  into  whidi 
he  was  led,  for  jhc  purpose  of  rendering 
it  intelligil)le  to  such  auditors*  led  toa 
diflusenoss  which  would  haTe  hen 
fatal  to  otroct  if  occurring  in  the  wri^ 
ings  of  a  man  of  less  power. 

In  our  review  of  the  earlier  part  of 
Dr.  llanna's  work,  we  had  Uiui^tt 
down  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Chafaneni^ 
life  to  the  period  of  his  sister's 
ra's  death.  Tiio  next  year  waa 
c<l  by  the  death  of  an  uncle.  la 
case  it  was  the  ripe  car  that  had 
gathered.  Tho  old  man,  who  had  a^ 
pcared  in  his  usual  hoaltli  thiXN^  we 
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day,  had  been  found  dead  in  his  own 
room  in  the  evening  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  The  spirit,  it  would  seem, 
had  passed  away  without  a  struggle, 
"When  the  account  reached  Kilmany, 
where  Chalmers  was  now  resident,  it 
found  him  seriously  ill;  and,  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  disease  which  had 
been  lurking  about  him  for  a  long 
period,  but  which  he  reftised  to  yield 
to  as  long  as  was  possible,  manifested 
itself  so  distinctly  that  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  all  exertions  of  every  kmd 
for  many  months.  For  half-a-year  he 
did  not  enter  his  pulpit,  and  more  than 
a  year  elapsed  before  the  duties  of  his 
parish  were  again  regularly  resumed  by 
him. 

The  illness  was  an  affection  of  the 
liver.  *'I  never  saw  any  one,"  says 
Professor  Duncan,  **  so  much  altered 
in  the  same  course  of  time ;  being  then 
greatly  attenuated,  while  formerly  he 
was  corpulent.  He  had  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  man,  of  one  who 
would  never  again  be  equal  to  much 
exertion . "  In  Uie  interval  between  the 
death  of  his  sister  and  his  own  illness, 
he  had  formed  a  connexion  with  the 
EdiiUmrgh  Eiicyclopcediay  supplying  it 
with  some  articles  on  mathematics  and 
physics.  He  now  asked  to  have  the 
article  "Christianity"  entrusted  to 
him.  At  no  time  could  Chalmers 
have  been  described  as  a  disbeliever, 
in  the  sense  in  which  a  disbelief  of  re- 
velation exists  in  those  who  yet  believe 
in  God.  There  had  been  in  liis  early 
days  a  scepticism  which  was  more 
deeply  rooted,  which  alike  refused 
assent  to  either  natural  or  revealed 
religion.  That  scepticism  is  of  a  kind 
which  can  rarely  last  ;  the  eternal 
power  and  godhead  of  the  Creator  are 
written  in  characters  too  distinct  to 
have  it  possible  for  a  fair  mind  to  resist 
the  evidence  which  everywhere  meets 
tlie  eye  and  mind,  and  the  great  work 
of  Butler  had  long  since  taught  Chal- 
mers that  the  difficulties  presented  in 
revealed  religion  were  not  distinct  in 
cliaracter  from  those  which  must  be 
admitted  to  exist  in  nature.  Still,  it 
would  seem,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  little  appreciated 
by  him  at  this  stage  of  his  progress, 
and  that  when  he  proposed  to  write 
the  article  on  Christianity  his  thoughts 
were  chiefly  engaged  by  what  Dr. 
II anna  calls  *'  the  credentials  of  the 
Bible."  The  visitations  of  death  in 
his  family,  the  duties  arising  from  his 


pastoral  charge,  the  thoughtfulness 
forced  upon  him  in  long  illness,  pro- 
duced in  his  mind  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  serious  change.  Dr. 
Hanna  has,  in  the  posthumous  works 
of  Chalmers,  published  a  volume  of 
sermons ;  some  written  in  the  year  he 
was  ordained,  some  in  the  very  last 
year  of  his  life ;  and  these  certainly 
show,  not  alone  increased  power  and 
increased  spirituality,  but  there  is,  we 
think,  a  marked  distinction  in  the 
doctrines  taught,  a  distinction  which 
becomes  more  marked  when  one  en- 
deavours— no  easy  task — ^to  reduce  to 
definiteness  of  statement  the  language 
of  his  earlier  years.  It  is  earnest,  it 
is  vehement,  often  powerful,  but  the 
power  is  as  of  some  rich,  ambitious 
music,  affecting  the  senses  or  the  less 
intellectual  part  of  our  mental  being. 
We  are  by  no  means  sure  that,  assum- 
ing the  speaker  to  have  himself  definite 
views,  and  remembering  that  his  ser- 
mons  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  means 
of  instruction  which  a  pastor  brings  to 
bear  on  his  people,  such  oratory  is  not 
the  most  effective ;  but  it  is  certainly 
that  which  least  bears  to  be  examined 
alone,  and  except  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  us  to  judge  of  what  Chalmers 
was,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  his  great 
power  was  matured,  we  think  the  pub- 
lication of  some  of  those  early  dis- 
courses might  have  been  spared.  It 
would  be  unfitting  for  us,  even  did  we 
feel  ourselves  competent  to  the  task, 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  change 
which  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  Chalmers's  mmd,  and  the  deeper 
seriousness  with  which  it  became  im- 
pressed as  life  advanced,  and  as  his 
acquaintance  with  Scripture  and  with 
his  own  heart  increased  ;  but  we  feel 
it  necessary  to  say,  that  the  evidence 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  authorise  the 
statement  that  such  change  was  other 
than  gradual,  or,  if  on  such  a  subject 
we  may  use  the  language,  other  tnan 
in  the  natural  order  of  sequence.  We 
find  him — 

"  From  good  to  better  perteverlng  ftiU." 

The  successive  deaths  in  his  family 
could  not  but  have  solemnised  the 
feelings  of  Chalmers,  and  forced  upon 
his  thoughts  that  other  world  to  which 
he  beheld  the  removal  of  so  many  of 
his  near  relatives.  For  twenty  years 
death  had  been  a  stranger  to  the  fa- 
mily ;  a  brother  and  sister  had  now 
been  borne  away,  and  two  others  were 
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tlircnk'ru-'l  with  x\w  sanu'  Iht.'il  tliseaso ; 
tlii'U,  siidtk'iily,  in  tlu:  midst  of  life-,  his 
unch'  v,;»>  ivniuvL'*!,  ami  he  hiinsell* 
>ec'iiic«l  lc»  be  (iyiu;:.  **  A  p:i!iii'  seized 
the  I'uinily,  us  it'oiu*  aftiT  aiiulhi.T  ihoy 
v.'cro  uucMiiul  ti)  i'all.'**  A  luttci*  of 
ChiihiiLTi's  is  presurwd,  which  shows 
stronjjfly  that  he  jiaiLook of  the  fcelinjj. 
The  lettiT  is  written  in  a  style  too  dif- 
fuse to  admit  ofour([Ui.itin^  more  than 
a  sentence  :  but  in  that  sentence  he 
says  : — "  -My  eunfnieuient  has  fixed  in 
my  heart  a  very  stronj^  impression  of 
the  insignificanre  of  thne,  an  impres- 
sion which  I  tru>t  will  not  abandon 
me  thon;rh  I  should  a^nin  reach  the 
lievdav  uf  heaMi  an«l  vijxour.  This 
should  be  the  fir^t  step  (o  another  mu 
pression  still  nmre  sabitarv — the  mag- 
nitude of  eternity.  Si  rip  huuian  lifo 
of  its  conne.viiMi  with  a  hi;rher  state  of 
existence,  aufl  it  is  the  iIhu;ion  of  an 
instant,  an  unnieanin;^  farce,  a  H'l'ies 
of  visions  and  pn»je<-!s,  and  convulsive 
elliirts,  wliicli  lenuinate  in  nothin^r." 
lie  then  nieiitions  Ta^cal,  "  who  could 
rcnounec,  witliont  a  si<:h,  all  the  dis- 
tinctions whicii  are  conferred  ujton 
^renins,  a'.v.l  resolve  to  devote  evtrry 
talent  and  every  h(»ur  to  the  dofonee 
and  illusliMti'in  of  tlie  ;;osi.el.  This  is 
sui)erior  lo  all  (i reek  and  all  Itoman 
fame." 

Chahners  was  not  a  man  to  <lo  anv- 

m 

thinij  by  halves  ;  there  can  be  no 
doulit  that  he  snon  be;^an  ti>  aeknow- 
ledj:e,  what  1  etbre  had  I'ormed  nu  jtart 
of  I  lis  belij'f,  new  views  of  the  utter 
depravity  of  human  nature,  whieh  led 
to  alteii'd  views  of  the  atonement. 
One  by  oil'',  it  wnuM  seem,  the  truths 
of  Scrij)tun:  nundfe?.ted  thtmselvcs  to 
him;  n(»t  a^  parts  of  a  system,  but  as 
truths  which  lie  soui^ht  t«»  ixictmcile 
with  earlier  ami  imperfect  views,  and 
one  by  one,  it  would  >eem  to  us,  that 
the  parts  of  his  earlier  fabric  of  Thc- 
olojiy  were  abandoned,  till«  lon^r  before 
thi'  elosc  uf  his  liie,  his  opinions  be<>ame 
what  are  mi>.>i  often  denonunaled  evan- 
gel ieal. 

'I'litre  can  l'*-  no  dou]»t,  we  think, 
that  thi'on;ih«)ul  the  writin^^s  of  St. 
I'aul  there  are  refeivnces  to  the  ori;:i- 
nal  elemi'Uts  of  our  na:ui*e;  ajipealsto 
the  [trineiple  of  huuuur;  to  the  feelin;;s 
of  indi;inati'>n  ;  to  much  that  is  within 
tin' heart  of  every  man,  whether  a  be- 
liever in  levelatiiiu  or  not  ;  to  the  sense 
(•f  truth  and  jn^tiee ;  to  much  that  is 
not  i>icnliar  to  (Miri^tianity,  and  which 
many  j»crsoiis, and  thosti  of  higli  repute, 


too,  would  disconnect  altogether  from 
its  teaching,  as  if  Man  was  not  the 
being  to  be  taught,  to  be  influenced  ; 
as  ii',  when  eiidowod  with  a  life  froiu 
above,  no  part  of  our  original  nature 
was  to  remain.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  character  of  Paul's  preaching,  we 
iind  that  the  moment  any  pro]xwition 
violates  a  principle  of  natural  justice, 
ho  at  once  infers  that  such  proposition 
is  untrue.  We  feel  that  in  Vaul  his 
strength  is  int'sistible  when  he  appeals 
to  feelings  whieh  modem  religionists 
would  shutout  if  they  could  altogctber; 
that  the  inelfaceable  handwriting  of 
eon  science,  the  faithful  witness,  con. 
(inns  all  that  he  thus  utters.  Admitted 
truths  are  cver}'where  made  the  basis 
of  his  ai'gument ;  and  while  ho  enun. 
ciates  new  truths  pecuUar  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  everywhere  presupposes  a 
biMly  of  antecedent  tmtb. 

Such  primary  truths,  presupposed  in 
the  teaching  of  Christianity,  but  not 
peculiar  to  it,  were  those  most  insisttsd 
(in  in  Chalmers's  earlier  discourses,  the 
di)ct lines  peculiar  to  Christianity,  if 
adverted  to,  wiTo  seen  only  throi^  a 
dim  mist  of  encumbering  words.  'Aey 
embarrassed  the  preacher,  iind  if  they 
atli'ctedthc  audience  it  must  have  been 
rather  thixju^li  associations  habitually 
connected  with  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  couhl  not  but  me^ 
than  that  the  doctrines  rcoeiTed  any 
illustration  from  the  preacher.  It  ifi 
however,  more  reasonable  to  ivganl 
Chahners's  first  sermons  as  exercises 
in  c<)m})osition  and  declamation  than 
in  any  other  point  of  view.  To  describe 
them  as  false  in  doctrine  would,  we 
think,  bo  inaccurate.  They  are  de6* 
cient,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  tme  as 
tar  as  thoy  go ;  they  could  not  have 
been  inefleelive  of  good.  Our  impret- 
sion  is,  that  Chalmers's  views  of  Scrip* 
lural  truth  were  more  clear  as  life  ad- 
vanced ;  that  utler  the  illness  we  have 
mentioned,  and  during  the  preparation 
of  his  article  on  '*  Christiimity,"  the 
feeling  of  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  was  for  the  first  time  distinctly 
lires  -I'd  on  him ;  his  statement  of  which, 
however,  would  be  far  from  satisfying 
the  views  of  the  high  Culvinists.  Dr. 
JIanna  n-presints  Dr.  Chalmers's  views 
on  this  subject  as  having  been  figiaed 
in  the  year  ISIO,  and  he  pivscrvcs  a 
sermon  preached  by  Chalmers  in  1613, 
in  whieh  are  the  germs  of  a  disoonrse 
delivered  afterwanls  in  Glasgow,  and 
published,  if  wc  remember  n^tly,  in 
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the  Tron  Church  Sermons.  That 
Chalmers's  general  views  of  Christianity 
were  essentially  unaltered  from  this 
period  appears  in  the  fact  that  sermons 
preached  by  him  in  1815,  were  again 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  in  1847*  the 
last  year  of  his  life.  The  study  of 
Wilberforce's  **  Practical  View  "  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hanna,  and  referred  to 
by  Chalmers  himself  as  connected  with 
**  a  great  revolution  in  all  his  opinions 
about  Christianity."  These  are  Chal- 
mers's  own  words.  Dr.  Hanna  has 
published  a  journal  of  Chalmers's, 
written  in  this  year — one  manifestly 
kept  for  the  single  purpose  of  self-im- 
provement—and though  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  that  is  not  honourable  to 
Chahners  and  instructive  to  others, 
yet  we  think  such  documents  ought 
scarcely  to  be  published.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  moment  that  persons  should 
have  such  opportunity  of  self-instruc- 
tion as  may  be  derived  from  keeping 
some  record  of  their  passing  thoughts, 
and  of  being  alone  with  their  own 
minds,  but  once  estabhsh  the  practice 
of  publishing  such  records,  and  they 
either  will  cease  to  be  kept  at  all,  or 
insincerity  will  creep  into  them,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  eyes  to  which  they 
may  be  afterwards  exposed.  Dr. 
Hanna  is  more  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  this  journal  of  Chalmers's 
than  we  are.  We  transcribe  a  sentence 
in  which,  however,  we  do  not  quite 
agree  ;  finding  in  Dr.  Chalmers's  jour- 
nal nothing  whatever  to  warrant  the 
comparison  of  such  disturbance  of 
mind,  as  his  illness  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  found  himself  cre- 
ated, and  the  cases  of  Luther  and 
Loyola : — 

.  "But  I  cannot  close  this  chapter 
without  alluding  to  the  comparison  na- 
turally suggested  between  the  spiritual 
struggle  which  it  records,  and  that 
through  which,  at  a  like  period  of 
their  lives,  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Martin 
Luther  passed.  Loyola's  great  effort 
was  to  tread  the  world  beneath  his  feet, 
and  to  rise  into  a  mystic  region  of  rapt 
idealism,  where  high  spiritual  inter- 
course with  the  unseen  world  might  be 
enjoyed.  The  main  stress  of  his  struggle 
was  to  mortify  the  desires  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  mind — to  spiritualise  the 
carnal  nature,  Luther's  great  effort, 
prompted  by  an  urgent  sense  of  guilt, 
was  to  reconcile  himself  to  an  offended 
Deity ;  and  the  main  stress  of  his 
struggle  was  to  bring  into  a  state  of 
right  adjustment  his  personal  and  im- 


mediate   relationship   with  God.      Dr. 
Chalmers'  great  effort  was  to  prepare 
for  an  eternity  felt  to  be  at  hand,  by 
discharging  aright  the  duties  of  time; 
and  the  main  stress  of  his  struggle  was 
to  bring  his  dispositions   and  conduct 
towards  all 'around  him  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Divine  law.     Loyola 
busied  himself   mainly   with  fastening 
aright  the  ties,  and  sustaining  the  com- 
munion, which  bound  him  to  the  spiri- 
tual world,  as  that  world  was  conceived 
of  and  believed  in.     Luther  busied  him- 
self mainly  with  his  legal  standing  be- 
fore the  Uieh  Judge  of  all  the  earth, 
and  was  still  trying  over  and  over  again 
the  question  of  his  acceptance  or  his 
condemnation  before  the  bar  of  eternal 
justice.      Dr.  Chalmers  busied  himself 
mainly  with  the  state  of  his  affections 
and  behaviour  towards  his  fellow-men, 
with  all  of  whom  he  tried  to  be  on  terms 
of  perfect  and  cordial  amity  ere  he  pass- 
ed into  eternity.     The  devotional  ele- 
ment predominated  with  the  first,  the 
legal  with  the  second,  the  moral  and 
social  with  the  third.    Out  of  his  severe 
and  prolonged  struggle,  Lovola  found 
his   exit   by    casting  himself   into  the 
bosom  of  his  church,  and  giving  himself 
up  to  the  devotions  which  she  prescribed, 
and  the  services  which  she  demanded. 
Out  of  their  struggle,  Luther  and  Dr. 
Chalmers  alike  found  their  exit  by  cast- 
ing themselves  into  the  bosom  of  their 
Saviour,  and  giving  themselves  up  to 
all  the  duties  of  life,  spiritual  and  social, 
as  those  who  had  been  freely  and  fully 
reconciled    unto    God    through    Jesus 
Christ  their  Lord."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  188, 189. 

In  the  next  year  we  find  Chalmers 
making  so  many  sage  resolutions 
against  matrimony,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared for  his  hazarding  that  great  ex- 
periment, *'for,"  like  death,  **it  is 
an  experiment  to  the  most  expe. 
rienced."  The  courtship  was  not 
long;  the  lady's  friends  opposed  no 
obstacles ;  and  we  have  the  Doctor 
telling  us,  in  language,  not  altogether 
English,  that  **  he  obtained  a  final  and 
favourable  deliverance  on  Friday,  the 
26th  of  June,  1812."  By  the  words 
**  final  and  favourable  deliverance  **  is 
meant  that  the  lady  expressed  her  con- 
sent. In  a  short  time  occurred  the 
marriage.  Chalmers,  writing  an  ac- 
count of  the  matter  to  a  fem^  friend, 
says : — 

**  The  event  took  place  before  dinner 
at  Starbank.  Dr.  Greenlaw,  the  cler- 
gyman, was  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He 
made  a  most  laughable  mistake,  which 
converted  a  business  that  is  often  ae- 
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crmpaiii«.«l  «it1i  iPiW,  into  a  p»Tfr»ct 
fi'ilir.  It  ina«l<*  ir.f  burst  fut,  aiul  stt 
uii  tli<-  hulitrs  u-tittu'ii.i;.  In  layinsr  the 
vow.-  nil  GraC'-,  what  lie  rciiuirtil  «*r  ht-r 
w.-i<  tiiri-  siiu  sliriulil  he  a  loviii''  and  at- 
fiTti'iiiute  tm-rbaiiil,  tu  which  tihe  curt- 

Tho  iiiarriase  was  one  siii^ruiarlv 
bappy.  We  wish  we  !»a«l  room  to  ex- 
trai.t'  what  Dr.  llaiina  says  of  Mrs. 
CbaliiiCT.-i.  Since  it  was  written  shCf 
too,  bus  bopn  reinove'l.  Two  year*  of 
jrTL'ai  bappine-s  ]»a>se(I  at  Kiluiany. 
Cb.i!iiii-r>'s  r(fputaiif»n  each  day  ro.-e. 

The  arlieleonCbristianitv,  preparetl 
for  the  Kncyehjpieilia,  wa^  nUu  eiruiilat- 
e«l  extciitivi-ly  in  a  separate  form.  His 
ai«l  was  su'iijibl  amli'tlcctivi-lv  'Mven  to 
tbe  IJiblo  Society'  anil  to  nns>ionary 
societies.  He  ibd  escape  mixing  in  tbi: 
Cuntrtivi.rsli'S  roniu-eted  with  those 
subjeet-: ;  and  he  bad  iNCunie  fund  of 
aiithorsliip,  but  bis  ])owcr  was  ilni'tly 
.<1iuwii  al  tliis  time  in  popuhir  aildn-sses. 
CbalnuTs  bad  also  sona*  tiint«."'t>  in 
probyttrrifS  and  synod;*,  in  wliich  be 
}!pi.ike  witb  great  ]M>wer.  A  deputation 
fi-uUiCfbisj^ow  now  waited  on  Cbaluiers, 
and,  after  some  jircbniinary  su;;ge:itions, 
lie  beeanie,  in  lb  1.0,  minister  of  tbc 
Tron  Cbiireb. 

Wben  C'balnier:^  bft  bis  country 
piirisb,  in  Fitesbire,  i'i>r  Glasgow,  it  is 
probable  that  tbere  was  no  ulber  man 
in  tbe  Si'<»tti>b  Chureb  of  more  wide- 
spread repntatinii.  Still  the  rpput:i- 
tion  of  any  man  dependin<r  on  tbe  es- 
timate funned  uf  biin  by  public  assem. 
blicSy  and  tbe  ee1i<'es  iif  pojiular  adnii- 
ralinn,  i--  une  always  felt  tu  be  of  a 
dou];tfnI  kind.  C'liaUners'.«  seieiitilic 
pursuits  and  bis  pari>h  ministry  were 
I'llt  bv  manv  of  those  wiio  atlirmed  for 
themselves  a  bibber  orthodoxv  tbaii 
thev  eiineeded  to  bim,  as  if  the v  could 
be  M-areely  eon>isleutly  nnitecl.  There 
is  an  indispi.sition  in  prof^.-sional  [H;r- 
Fons  ti»  endure  any  exeL-lleiirc  be- 
yoiul  the  ran;^e  of  ordinary  pHde-^sion- 
al  occupation,  anil  wbei*e  .sueb  excel- 
lence is  of  a  cbaraeter  that  eannut  be 
dunird  or  overlonki'd,  tbe  teebn^ufun- 
aeknowledL'ed  ji-aluusy,  whieli  it  pro- 
voke.4,  h-iids  mean-minded  men  to  re- 
ceive in  a  <jn<'Stioninp:  spirit  every  ]iro- 
per  pr«»fessional  exert  inn  of.iucb  a  man. 
\Vben  Cliabnei>  Kft  Kilmany,  be  pub- 
lished an  aildi-ess  to  bis  ]»ari^hionl'rs, 
an  aihlress  ehuptent,  Mtlectiunat",  ami 
that  of  a  man  win oe  whole  heart  was 
enj^a^red  witb  tbt-ir  inli  rests,  temporal 
and  spiritual.     The  uddi cst  \>  puUI^li- 


cd  in  tbc  coHocto«l  edition  of  hi;  works ; 
and  some  three  or  four  sermons  preach- 
ed anion «r  them  aliout  the  saiii'.'  timet 
and  bavins  reference,  like  the  addrcs^iy 
to  tbe  temiination  ofhi?  connexion 
witb  them,  have  been  addeti  to  his 
pcstbumous  wurks.  Both  the  scmions 
and  tbe  more  formal  work  aiv  address- 
ed as  to  persons  commencing  a  religious 
life,  *'  who,  in  the  first  stages  of  reli- 
;!io'.is  canieMness,  feel  unsettled  and 
insecure  as  to  the  ground  of  their  ac- 
ceptance with  God."  Such  persons 
are  nr^ed  by  Chalmers  **  to  set  them- 
ijielves  inime<liately,  and  with  all  dili- 
gence, to  renounce  cverv  obviously 
wn>n^  thing  they  had  hitlicrto  prac- 
tised, and  to  do  every  obviously  right 
tbini;  they  bad  hitherto  neglect^." 
AA'e  neeil  not  Fny  that  language  of  this 
kind  was  not  unlikely  to  have  awaken- 
ed adverse  criticism.  The  evangelical 
part  of  the  clergy  fell  out  with  it  be. 
cause  they  thought  its  language  implied 
false  views  on  the  subject  of  justifica- 
tion. To  them  there  was  the  ready 
an>wcr,  one  repeatedly  pressed  in 
Cbaliners's  writing,  that  tho  adjust- 
ment of  do<>trines  in  a  system  of  thec^ 
logy  was  not  his  object  in  addressci 
of  tbe  kind. 

Everything  Chalmers  expressed  in 
the  addres.s  might  Imve  been  easily 
ex])re!:<:ed  in  language  which  would 
have  l>eeii  felt  to  be  unobjectionable 
by  this  class  of  adversaries,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  expressions  we  have 
quoted  which  might  not  have  been 
more  easily,  more  justly,  and  more 
naturally  expressi-fl  in  the  language 
of  St.  I'aul ;  and  in  that  language 
Cbalmei's  W4)uld  probably,  at  a  later 
stage  of  bis  life,  have  expressed  it ;  but 
in  bis  earlier  sermons  his  dialect  is 
less  that  of  tbe  Scriptures  than  in  his 
later  works.  Hut,  while  the  cvangeli- 
cal  elerg}-  had  no  n^asonable  ground  of 
compbtiiit  with  a  doctrine  essentially 
not  dillerent  from  that  which  they 
prericb  but  in  other  wonls,  there 
was  an  antagonist  who  was  delight- 
ed at  the  opportunity  of  lashing  at  the 
evangelical  cb-rgy,  and  who  felt  that 
this  address  of  C^dalmers's  gara  him  an 
opportunity  which  he  had  long  denied. 
J I  Am  Walker,  of  Diddin,  was  then  re- 
i^ident  at  Glasgow,  engaged,  we  be- 
lieve, in  tbe  publication  of  classical 
>eboul  Inxiks,  and  in  the  education  of pu- 

i>ils.  U'alker,  who  bad  been  a  Fellow  of 
Dublin  College,  was  a  man  exceedingly 
diligent  and  conscientious  in  tbe  dia- 
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charge  of  his  duties  as  a  college  tutor. 
The  statutes  of  Dublin  College  require 
that  most  of  the  Fellows  shall  be  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England.  Walker 
held,  in  addition  to  his  Fellowship,  the 
chaplaincy  of  a  popular  chapel.  There 
he  preached  Calvin istic  doctrines  in  a 
strength  of  language  and  a  disi'egard  of 
consequences  at  which  most  Calvin ists 
would  shrink.     His  system  was  based 
on  the  belief  that  all  which  is  called 
natural  religion  is  essentially  false;  that 
man  is  utterly  depraved,  nay,  wholly 
incapable  of  improvement;  that  dem-ees 
of  holiness  are.  In  fact,  impossible  to 
be  conceived ;    and   that  tno   use   of 
such  language  proves  a  total  ignorance 
of  man*s  nature,  and  of  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  redemption,  Sanctification 
meaning  separation  from  the  world,  and 
nothing  more  or  other  than  this.  While 
"Walker  was  still  a  Fellow  of  College, 
he    published  an    "Address   to   the 
Methodist  Society  in  Ireland,"  mean- 
ing   by    the   Methodist    Society    the 
Wcsleyan  Methodists ;  in  which  he  at- 
tacked  with  great  severity  and  with 
great  truth  many  of  their  dogmas,  and 
many  of  their  practices.     A  man  very 
unequal   to  Walker  in  learning,  or, 
indued,    in    intellectual    power,    but 
whose  name  is  now  far  more  known^- 
Alexander  Knox — was  rash  enough  to 
hazard  a  reply  to  Walker,  which  led  to 
a  prolonged  controversy.  Walker's  part 
ol  which  has  been  often  republished. 
There  is   no   intimation   in  Walker's 
original  **  Address  to  the  Methodists  " 
of  his  intention  of  leaving  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  after  he  had  left  it 
he  dcscriljes  himself  as  having  had  for 
many  years,  while  yet  a  clergyman, 
essentially  the  religious  views  that  he 
passed  his  after  life  in  preaching ;  but 
the  controversy  carried  him  somewhat 
beyond  his  firat  purposes.    He  resolved 
all  Christianity  into  a  belief  that  our 
Lord,  who  had  died,  was  risen,  and  into 
an  unreasoning  obedience  to  the  apos- 
tolic precei)ts.     Repentance  was  a  be- 
lief of  the  first  of  these  two  proposi- 
tions ;  and  any  form  of  church  govern- 
ment not  identical  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Churches  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  was  disobedience 
to  the  command  of  God — .practical  in- 
fidelity.    In  the  course  of  the  contro- 
versy he  was  led  to  dwell  on    the 
unscriptural  character  of  the  Christian 
priest,  and  to  insist  on  there  being  no 
distinction  such  as  that  of  priest  and 
layman,  acknowledged  in  Scripture. 


The  proposition  is  true  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  no  sacrificing  priests,  and 
a    fact    not    alone    inojOfensively    but 
instructively  stated  by  many  of  the 
writers  of  the  several  Protestant  com- 
munions,   and   more  particularly   by 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
seems  to  have  been,  at  the  time  Walker 
wrote,  little  recognised.     This  propo- 
sition pressed  on  Walker's  mind  as  in 
irreconcileable  opposition  with  the  Holy 
Orders  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
his  leaving  the  Church  is,  we  think, 
traceable  to  the  circumstance  that  this 
question  is  for  the  most  part  shirked, 
and    some  claim   identical  with    the 
sacramental   character   which   in  the 
Roman  Church  is  given  to  Holy  Or- 
ders,  is  assumed  to  be   involved  in 
the  historical  fact  of  apostolical  suc- 
cession.     Walker's    view    of    Chris- 
tianity  was  that  it  was  at  all  times 
confined  to  a  very  few  persons,  and 
would    at    all    times    continue    con- 
fined to  few.     In  one  of  his  tracts  he 
says  he  can  recognise  none  as  Chris- 
tians  but  a  few  families,  who  joined 
him  in  weekly  meetings,  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  bread  together. 
There  might  be  others,  he  said,  but  he 
did  not  know  that  there  were ;  and  he 
more  than  intimated  his  belief  that  there 
were  not.    His  personal  influence  seems 
to  have  controlled  the  assemblies  whero 
he  was  present ;  but  when  he  left  Dub- 
lin for  London,  or  an^  other  place,  and 
sought  to  continue  his  connexion  with 
those  whom  he  left  sound  in  the  faith, 
then  began  a  struggle.     The  war  of 
words  which  Young  Ireland  waged  in 
its  club-rooms  when  O'Connell  was  no 
more,  was  nothing  to  the  discordant 
voices  which  disturbed  the  little  con- 
gregation of  Walkerites,  as  they  were 
called  by  the  world — Separatists,  as  they 
chose   to  call  themselves,  in   uncon- 
scious irony — suggesting  that  there  was 
among  them  no  bond  of  union.     The 
Church  meeting  in  Portsmouth-street, 
London,  and  the  Church  meeting  in 
Stafford-street,  Dublin,  had  a  pamph- 
let  war   on    the  subject  of  whether 
the  intercourse  of  ordinary  society  was 
to  be  continued  in  the  case  of  members 
excommunicated ;  whether  they  were 
to  be  regarded  as  heathens,  with  whom 
it  was  admitted  that  Christians  might 
live  even  on  terms  of  intimacy;    or 
whether,  being  apostates,  they  should 
be  no  longer  even  greeted  with  the 
common  forms  of  salutation.     Walker, 
the  great  oxcommunicant,  took  the  8C« 
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vcrcr  viow^  and  held  that  when  a  man 
was  doliv('r«*<l  over  to  Satan  he  lK?canic 
disentitled  to  the  onlinarv  eonrtesies  of 
life.  Walker  was  in  London  when  this 
battle  commenced.  The  l)ul»hn  folk 
would  not  give  up  their  old  friends  so 
ea:sily ;  they  dealt  out  damnation  to 
them,  to  Ixj  sure,  in  their  churches, 
but  thought  them  nut  the  less  ])lL'asant 
fellows  in  private  ;  and  they  held  that 
once  removed  from  the  Church  they 
were  precisely  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  if  they  had  m-vcr  joined  it. 
Within  the  circle  of  di«Jcii>les  there 
were  serious  disputes  as  to  forms  of 
salutation  ;  and  matters  which  arc  re- 
ganled  by  most  j)ersons  as  of  mere 
indillcrencc,  or  subjects  of  unim- 
portant antitjuarian  investigation,  wcro 
discussed,  with  little  other  aid  than 
the  Kn^lish  translation  of  the  Bible 
supplied,  by  men  and  women  for 
the  most  part  uncducMt.^l,  and  who 
were  taumit  bv  Walker  to  believe 
that  they  continued  as  bindmg  regula- 
tions for  all  time.  Never  did  two  an- 
tajxonistg  meet  in  the  field  of  contro- 
vorsy  more  nncipially  matche<l  than 
AValkcr  and  Knox.  Walker,  a  severe 
h>gician,  in>isting  on  the  btter  of 
Scripture,  and  lauj:hing  to  scorn  every- 
thing that  approached  speculation  as 
to  the  innnediate  or  the  idtimate  pur- 
pnscs  (if  Christianity,  cunsidered  iu  its 
o{HTations  on  the  heart  and  alVections, 
or  in  its  cilects  on  so(Mrty;  Knox,  a 
man  living  in  a  (h'vout  dream  of  monil 
fitncssi'S  and  adaptatii^ns,  seehig  Chris- 
tianity in  Mahometanism,  and  Da^mon- 
ism,  and  evcrv  other  ism  that  ever 
uillictcil  manldnd  ;  inventing  some  uU 
timate  [ainiose  for  each  and  all  of  these 
manifestations  of  what  he  called  a 
divine  siiirit ;  seeking  to  sympathise 
with  all  that  wist-r  men  struggle 
against;  a  man  who  seems  to  us  in 
his  writings*  rather  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  patrniiising  the  liible  than  of 
hum]>ly  studying  it;  and  who  may 
be  regarded  jis  the  fatlur  of  the  L*n- 
seyiti's  and  all  the  >emi- mystical  chiss 
of  divines  who  havu  done  so  much 
to  disturb  thr  religiuns  jM'ace  in 
Kn gland.  Walker's  acmratc  habits  of 
thou<;ht  could  not  abide  Knf>\'>  ctlbrt 
to  s».'e  in  everything  sunjrihing  mon* 
than  presenti'd  itself  tD  the  fn-st  view, 
Knox'<  >peeulatioiis,  from  his  watch- 
tower  in  the  skies,  app«'ared  to  Walker 
barren  gcneralitii.-s ;  and  the  more 
plausible  they  were  made  to  appear, 
the  more  entirely  uuscriptural  did  he 


esteem  them.  To  have  conquereil 
Knox  ui  die  strife  of  polemicsv  was,  in 
the  estimate  of  the  jiersons  of  thatdaT» 
an  unimportant  triumph.  The  victory 
was  easily  won ;  but  such  victories  are 
things  to  be  deplored,  rather  than 
proper  subjerts  for  exultation.  In 
spite  of  Walker's  consistent  course, 
for  the  thirty  or  forty  years  of  his 
atVer  life,  wo  think  it  not  improbable, 
that  but  for  that  controversy,  and  the 
attention  it  excited,  his  mind  would 
have  solK>r(;d  into  sounder  views  of  re- 
ligion  ;  and  th:it  he  would  have,  if 
placed  in  his  proper  ])0:$ition,  as  be 
must  have  ultinuitotybecn,  in  the  direo* 
tion  of  education  iu  Irelandp  antici- 
patc<l  the  Lloyds  in  the  improvements 
which  in  the  Provostship  of  the  elder 
Llo\-d  were  introduced  into  the  Irisb 
University.  We  tliink  we  diiH^m  in 
Walker's  hitest  writings,  a  kindlier 
feeling  towards  the  Church  of  England 
than  to  any  other  religious  body;  and 
his  feeling  of  kindliness  to  the  Univer- 
sity, which  has  had  the  singular  good 
fortune  of  attaching  to  her  even  uooe 
on  whom  she  had  little  claims  of  grati- 
tude—Sw  ill,  ibr  iustince,  and  Uurke 
— is  often  manifested.  Walker,  soon 
aller  his  controversy  with  Knox«  left 
till!  Church  of  England ;  and  his  con- 
nexion  with  the  University,  of  which 
he  was  a  distinguished  member,  ceased. 
Walker's  hand  was  now  against  every 
man,  but  most  of  all  against  professon 
of  evangelical  doctrine.  Their  doctrine 
he  reganled  as  a  human  forgery  ;  and 
the  more  like  a  genuine  note  the  imita- 
tion was  rendered,  so  much  the  worse 
it  was — so  umcli  the  more  likely  to 
deceive.  When  Chalmers's  "Address" 


to  his  parishioners  appeared,  the 
sion  was  t(K>  tempting  to  be  let  escape, 
and  Walker  juiblished  a  pamphlet, 
impugning  the  Doctor's  orthodoxy, 
and  denouncing  him  as  a  fiUse  pro« 

iihet.  The  pam]jhlet  is  preserved  in 
ilr.  Ibir ton's  edition  of  Walker'a 
Works  ;  gives  some  hanl  hits ;  is  not 
alwavs  casilv answered;  and  Chalmers 
wisely  let  it  die  away  unnoticed.  The 
only  place  in  which  we  find  Walker 
nieutioued  in  Dr.  llanna's  work,  it 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Chalmers's: — "Glasgow  is  a  great 
thurouglitare  in  the  religious  world. 
The  must  remarkable  men  I  have  met 
with  in  that  wav  since  my  arrival,  are 
^ I  r.  Si  u ic<  >n .  ol^  C ambri«  Ige,  and  Mr. 
Walker,  gf  Dublin.'*  We  regrat  that 
Walker's  Iricuds  have  told  lu  so  little 
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of  his  private  life.  We  should  feel 
some  curiosity  to  know  how  he  re- 
garded Chalmers,  and  whether  they 
were  thrown  in  to  much  communication. 
We  should  feel  yet  more  curiosity  to 
know  what  he  thought  of  Coleridge, 
whom,  we  believe,  he  often  met. 

Chalmers's  first  sermon,  in  Glasgow, 
was  preached  before  the  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy,  on  Thursday,  the 
30th  of  March,  1815.  There  had  been 
an  anxious  canvass  for  the  office  which 
he  was  called  on  to  fill ;  and  the  friends 
of  the  disappointed  candidates  had, 
without,  perhaps,  malice,  been  circu- 
lating all  manner  of  reports  about  the 
new  minister:  one  was  that  he  was 
mad.*  Friends  and  foes  came  to  hear 
him.  The  sermon  is  preserved,  and  is 
a  noble  discourse.  From  no  writer  in 
the  language  is  so  much  to  bo  learned 
on  the  all-important  subject  of  pauper- 
ism, as  from  Chalmers.  Till  we  had 
read  this  sermon,  we  thought  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  was  chief- 
ly derived  from  his  practical  dealings 
with  pauperism,  when  he  strove  to 
rescue  from  it  a  considerable  parish  in 
Glasgow;  but  we  were  wrong.  In 
this  exertion  of  his,  he  was  but  carry- 
ing out  projects  which  had  long  occu- 
pied his  thoughts  in  his  retirement  at 
Kilmany.     His  first  sermon 

*'  Contained  in  embryo  his  whole  theory 
as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  pauper- 
ism, and  is  remarkable  thus  as  indi- 
cating how  firmly  established  in  his 
mind  that  theory  had  become,  even  be- 
fore  his  labom's  as  a  city  clergyman  had 


commenced.  But  that  particular  insti- 
tution whose  claims  he  had  undertaken 
to  advocate  was  not  forgotten ;  and  in 
making  an  appeal  to  his  hearers  on  be- 
half of  the  orphan  children  of  clergy- 
men, the  following  picture  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  minister's  family  was  pre- 
sented :  — 

"  <  When  the  sons  and  the  daughters 
of  clergymen  are  left  to  go,  they  know 
not  whither,  from  the  peacefulness  of 
their  father's  dwelling,  never  were  poor 
outcasts  less  prepared  by  the  education 
and  the  habits  of  former  years,  for  the 
scowl  of  an  unpitying  world ;  nor  can  I 
figure  a  drearier  and  more  affecting 
contrast  than  that  which  obtains  be- 
tween the  blissful  security  of  their  ear- 
lier days,  and  the  dark  and  unshielded 
condition  to  which  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence has  now  brought  them.  It  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  awakening 
your  sensibilities  on  this  subject,  to 
dwell  upon  every  one  circumstance  of 
distress  which  enters  into  the  sufferings 
of  this  bereaved  family ;  or  to  tell  yon 
of  the  many  friends  they  must  abandon, 
and  the  many  charms  of  that  peaceful 
neighbourhood  which  they  must  quit  for 
ever.  But  when  they  look  abroad,  and 
survey  the  innumerable  beauties  which 
the  God  of  Nature  has  scattered  so  pro- 
fusely around  them ;  when  they  see  the 
sun  throwing  its  unclouded  splendours 
over  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  when, 
on  the  fair  side  of  the  year,  they  behold 
the  smiling  aspect  of  the  country,  and, 
at  every  footstep  they  take,  some  flower 
appears  in  its  loveliness,  or  some  bird 
offers  its  melody  to  delight  them ;  when 
they  see  quietness  on  all  the  hills,  and 
every  field  glowing  in  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  vegetation ;    when  they  see 


*  We  transcribe  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hanna: — 

"  Edinburgh,  November  14, 1849. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  shall  now  put  in  writing  to  you  what  I  consider  the  most 
interesting  anecdote  I  ever  heard  regarding  Dr.  Chalmers.  I  first  heard  it  nar- 
rated upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was  not  uncommon  for  our  moderate 
clergy  to  say,  *  Oh,  as  for  Chalmers,  he  is  mad  !' 

'•  A  gentleman  and  his  wife,  one  Sabbath,  going  to  church  in  Glasgow,  met  a 
friend  who  spoke  to  them,  and  inquired  where  they  were  going.  They  said,  •  To 
hear  Dr.  Chahncrs.'  He  said,  *  What!  to  hear  that  madman?'  They  said,  if  he 
would  agree  to  go  with  them,  and  hear  Dr.  Chalmers  for  once,  and  if,  after  that, 
he  persisted  in  talking  in  such  a  manner  of  him,  they  would  never  dispute  the 
matter  with  him  again.  He  accompanied  them  ;  and,  singular  to  relate,  it  happened 
that,  when  Dr.  Chalmers  entered  the  pulpit  that  day,  he  gave  out  as  his  text,  *  I  am 
not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth  ;* 
and  the  gentleman  who,  I  rather  think,  was  a  medical  man,  became  from  that  day  a 
changed  man — a  convert  to  evangelical  Christianity.  I  had  often  heard  and  re- 
lated this  story  without  being  able  to  authenticate  it,  till,  on  happening  to  mention 
it  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Welsh,  he  told  me  that  he  knew  it  to  be  perfectly  authentic,  and 
knew  who  the  party  was.  I  was  delighted  with  this  confirmation  of  the  story,  as  I 
think  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  in  modern  biography. 

"  I  am,  yours  ever,  "John  Anderson. 

"  To  l)r.  Hanna." 
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snmmor  throwinn^  its  rich  garment  over 
this  f>0(>(lly  scene  of  nia^niiiconcc  and 
glory,  ami  think,  in  tlio  bitternnj^s  of 
tliuir  souls,  that  tliis  is  the  lust  sunnner 
uhirh  they  shall  over  ^vitucss  .smiiins^ 
on  that  s('i>ne  vvliich  ail  the  ties  ufiiahit 
anil  ot'aileution  have  endeared  to  thtni ; 
when  this  thought,  nielaneludy  as  it  is, 
is  lost  and  overborne  in  the  far  darker 
melancholy  of  a  father  torn  from  their 
embrace,  and  a  helpless  family  left  to 
find  their  way,  unprotected  and  aloni^, 
through  the  lowering  futurity  of  this 
earthly  pilgrimage,  do  you  wonder  that 
their  feeling  hearts  should  bo  ready  to 
lose  hold  of  the  promise,  that  He  who 
decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride,  will 
guide  them  in  safety  through  the  world, 
and  at  last  raise  all  who  believe  in  Him 
to  the  bloom  and  the  vigour  of  immor- 
tality ?  The  flowers  of  the  field,  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  yet  your 
Heavenly  Father  eareth  for  tliem  ;  and 
how  much  more  eareth  He  for  you,  O 
ye  of  little  faith.' 

"  One  who  heard  this  passage  de- 
livered, has  told  us,  that  'the  tears  of 
the  father  and  preacher  fell  like  rain- 
drops on  the  manuscript/ '' — Vol.  ii.  p.  5. 

This  Sermon  was  lieaixl  by  Lockhart. 
It  is  ini|>os!sIblc  to  omit  his  account  of 
it:— 

"  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  and 
perplexed  with  the  first  glimpso  1  ob- 
tained of  his  countenance,  tor  the  light 
that  streamed  faintly  upon  it  for  the 
moment  did  not  reveal  anything  like 
that  general  out1in«>  of  feature  and  visage 
for  which  my  fancy  ha<l,  by  som«'  strange 
working  of  presentiment,  prepared  nie. 
By  ami  bye,  however,  the  light  became 
stronger,  and  1  was  enabled  to  study  the 
niinuti;e  of  his  face  pretty  leisun'ly. while 
he  leaned  forward  and  read  aloud  the 
words  of  the  Psalm,  for  that  is  always 
done  in  Scotland,  not  by  the  clerk,  but 
the  clergyman  himsitlf.  At  firat  sight, 
no  doubt,  his  face  is  a  coarse  one,  but  a 
mysterious  kind  of  meanin;;  breathfs 
from  every  ])art  of  it,  that  such  as  have 
eyes  to  see  cannot  be  long  witlu»ut  dis- 
covering. It  is  very  pale,  and  the  large, 
half-closed  eyelids  have  a  certain  droop- 
ing mt-lancholy  weight  abunt  them, 
which  interested  me  vrrv  much,  I  un- 
derstood  not  why.  Thr  lips,  too,  arc 
singularly  pensive  in  their  mode  of  fall- 
ing down  at  thi>  sides,  although  there  is 
no  want  of  richness  and  vigour  in  their 
central  fulness  of  curve.  Tlii?  upper 
lip,  from  the  nose  dow  nwards.  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  very  deep  line,  which  give •»  a 
sort  of  letMiine.  firmness  of  expre.^sion  tn 
all  the  lower  part  <if  the  face.  'J' he 
checks  arc  square  and  strong,  in  tevtun; 


like  piece*?  of  mrirble,  with  the  chwrk- 
bones  very  broad  and  prominent.  The 
eyes  themselves  arc  light  in  colour,  and 
have  a  sira:igo,  dreamy  heaviness,  that 
conveys  any  idea  r.iihcr  than  tliat  of 
dulness,  but  which  contrasts  in  a  wuii- 
derful  manner  with  the.  liazzling  watery 
glare  they  exhibit  when  expanded  in 
their  socket.'*,  and  illuminated  into  all 
their  flame  and  fervour  in  some  moment 
of  hiH)  entranced  enthusiasm.  But  the 
shape  of  the  forehead  is,  perhaps,  tlio 
most  singular  part  of  the  wnolc  visage ; 
and,  indeed,  it  presents  a  mixture  so 
very  singular,  of  forms  commonly  ex- 
hibited only  in  the  widest  separation, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  I  should  have  re- 
quired some  little  time  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  without  exception  the  most  marked 
mathematical  forehead  I  ever  met  with 
(being  far  wider  across  the  eyebrows 
than  either  Mr.  Playfair's  or  Mr.  Les- 
lie's), aufl  having  the  eyebrows  them- 
selves lifted  up  at  their  exterior  ends 
quite  out  of  the  usual  line,  a  peculiarity 
which  Spur/heim  had  remarked  in  the 
countenances  of  almost  all  the  great 
mathematical  or  calculating  geniuses — 
such,  for  example,  if  1  rightly  remem- 
ber, as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself,  Kaes- 
tencr,  Kuler,  and  many  others.  Imme- 
diately above  the  extraordinary  breadth 
of  this  region,  which,  in  the  heads  of 
most  mathematical  i>ersonH,  is  sur- 
mounted by  no  fine  points  of  organisa- 
tion whatever,  immediately  above  this, 
in  the  forehead,  there  is  nn  arch  of 
imagination,  carrying  out  the  summit 
boldly  and  roundly,  in  a  style  to  which 
the  heads  of  very  few  poets  present 
anything  comparable,  while  over  this 
again  there  is  a  grand  apex  of  high  and 
sitlemn  \eneration  and  love,  such  as 
might  hav(>  graced  the  bust  of  Plato 
himself,  and  such  as  in  living  men  I  had 
never  beheld  equalled  in  any  but  the 
majestic  head  of  Canova.  l^he  whole 
is  I'dged  with  a  few  crisp,  dark  locks, 
which  stand  forth  boldly,  and  afford  a 
fine  relief  to  the  death -like  paleness  of 
those  massive  temples." 

Wo  arc  then  told  of  his  peculiarities 
of  voice  and  manner : — 

"  His  voice  is  neither  strong  nor  me- 
lodious, his  gestures  arc  neither  caxy 
nf)r  graceful,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  px« 
treniely  rude  and  awkward;  his  pro- 
nunciation is  not  onlv  broad Iv  national, 
but  broadly  provincial,  distorting  almost 
evi  ry  word  he  utters  into  some  Imrba- 
r«'Us  novelty,  which,  had  his  hearer 
leisure  to  thmk  of  sucli  things,  might  be 
proiiuctiveof  anelTect  at  once  ludicrous 
and  ofTvnsive  in  a  singular  degree.    Dot 
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of  a  truth,  these  are  things  which  no 
listener  can  attend  to  while  this  great 
preacher  stands  before  him  armed  with 
all  the  weapons  of  the  most  commanding 
eloquence,  and  swaying  all  around  him 
with  its  imperial  rule.  At  first,  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  to  make  one  suspect 
what  riches  are  in  store.  He  commences 
in  a  low,  drawling  key,  which  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  bemg  solemn,  and 
advances  from  sentence  to  sentence,  and 
from  paragraph  to  paragraph,  while 
you  seek  in  vain  to  catch  a  single  echo 
that  gives  promise  of  that  which  is  to 
come.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
appearance  of  constraint  about  him  that 
affects  and  distresses  you.  Y'ou  are 
afraid  that  his  breast  is  weak,  and  that 
even  the  slight  exertion  he  makes  may 
be  too  much  for  it.  But  then,  with 
what  tenfold  richness  does  this  dim  pre- 
liminary curtain  make  the  glories  of  his 
eloquence  to  shine  forth,when  the  heated 
spirit  at  length  shakes  from  it  its  chill- 
confining  fetters,  and  bursts  out  elate 
and  rejoicing  in  the  full  splendour  of 
its  disimprisoned  wings.  ...  I  have 
heard  many  men  deliver  sermons  far 
better  arranged  in  regard  to  argument, 
and  have  heard  very  many  deliver  ser- 
mons far  more  uniform  in  elegance  both 
of  conception  and  of  style ;  but  most 
unquestionably  I  have  never  heard, 
either  in  England  or  Scotland,  or  in  any 
other  country,  any  preacher  whose  elo- 
quence is  capable  of  prodiT^ing  an  effect 
so  strong  and  irrefciAibie  as  his."— 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  2,  3. 

Chalmers  at  first  feared  much  from 
the  overwork  exacted  from  him,  and 
struggled  to  release  himself  from  it. 
Of  any  of  his  proper  duties  he  never 
was  impatient,  but  that  his  time  should 
be  broken  in  upon  by  everybody  and 
for  everything,  as  if  the  clergyman  of 
a  district  was  the  only  person  in  it 
capable  of  doing  anything.  **  What 
think  you,"  he  says,  "  of  my  putting 
my  name  to  two  applications  to  sell 
spirits  ?  and  to  two  certificates  of  be- 
ing qualified  to  follow  out  the  calling 
of  pedlars?"  In  another  letter  the 
grievance  is  more  amusingly  told  :— 

**  This,  sir,  is  a  wonderful  place ;  and 
I  am  half  entertained  and  half  provoked 
by  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  people. 
The  peculiarity  which  bears  hardest 
upon  me  is  the  incessant  demand  they 
have  upon  all  occasions  for  the  personal 
attendance  of  the  ministers.  They  must 
have  four  to  every  funeral,  or  they  do 
not  think  that  it  has  been  genteelly  gone 
through.  They  must  have  one  or  more 
to  all  the  committees  of  all  the  societies. 
Thuy  must  fall  in  at  every  procession. 


They  must  attend  examinations  innu- 
merable, and  eat  of  the  dinners  conse- 
quent upon  these  examinations.  They 
have  a  niche  assigned  them  in  almost 
every  public  doing,  and  that  niche  must 
be  filled  up  by  them,  or  the  doing  loses 
all  its  solemnity  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic. There  seems  to  be  a  superstitious 
charm  in  the  very  sight  of  them ;  and 
such  is  the  manifold  officiality  with  which 
they  are  covered  that  they  must  be 
paraded  among  all  the  meetings  and  all 
the  institutions.  I  gave  in  to  all  this 
at  first,  but  I  am  beginning  to  keep  a 
suspicious  eye  upon  these  repeated  de- 
mands ever  since  I  sat  nearly  an  hour 
in  grave  deliberation  with  a  number  of 
others  upon  a  subject  connected  with 
the  property  of  a  corporation,  and  that 
subject  was  a  gutter,  and  the  question 
was  whether  it  should  be  bought  and 
covered  up,  or  let  alono  and  left  to  lie 
open.  I  am  gradually  separating  my- 
self from  all  this  trash,  and  long  to 
establish  it  as  a  doctrine  that  the  life  of 
a  town  minister  should  be  what  the  life 
of  a  country  minister  might  be^ — that  is, 
a  life  of  intellectual  leisure,  with  the 
otium  of  literary  pursuits,  and  his  entire 
time  disposable  to  the  purposes  to  which 
the  Apostles  gave  themselves  wholly, 
that  is,  the  ministry  of  the  word  and 
prayer." — Vol.  ii.  p.'21. 

In  another  letter  be  tells  of  his  four 
chief  annoyances.  The  first  is,  as  our 
readers  will  have  anticipated,  the  secu- 
lar work  thrust  on  him  ;  next,  the  in- 
tolerable nuisance  of  visits  and  inyita- 
tions;  thirdly,  the  fatigue  of  preachino;. 
In  this  Chalmers  had  to  blame  himseli, 
for  his  sermons  were  too  long  and  too 
loud — a  mistake  which  good  preachers 
are  very  apt  to  make  : — 

**  My  fourth  annoyance  is  the  want  of 
seasoning  to  the  air  and  climate  of 
Glasgow.  The  frost  has  an  opposite 
effect  to  \\hat  I  was  counting  on.  It 
condenses  the  smoke  of  the  public  works 
and  sends  it  down  in  the  form  of  dark- 
ness visible  through  the  streets  and 
passages.  Here  the  kindness  of  the 
people  is  unbounded.  I  spend  a  groat 
part  of  my  time  among  the  neighbouring 
villas  of  the  town.  I  am  just  now  writ- 
ing you  from  one  of  those  pure  country 
houses.  My  feelings  are  not  at  all  pe- 
culiar or  alarming.  Every  new-comer 
requires  such  a  seasoning  ;  and  Dr. 
Lockhart,  one  of  the  clergy,  told  me 
that  he  was  miserable  his  first  winter 
here,  and  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
health  ever  since." — Vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

Chalmers  formed  a  strict  intimacy 
with  a  friend  who  accompanied  him  in 
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most  of  his  walks  and  rides.  Some 
interesting  letters  that  passed  between 
them  are  given.  We  transcribe  an  im- 
portant sentence  of  Chalmers's  : — 

"  Our  week-dav  convt-r&ation  and  ht- 
ters  will,  I  trust,  liavu  over  much  Jif 
Sabbath  unction  porvadin^  tlioin :  hut 
there  is  one  point  <>rdi.*«tinctii)n  I  >hnu1(l 
like  to  Ostabli-ih  hetwot-n  the  seventh 
day  and  the;  rcnKiinin*;  .six.  Lr>t  all 
argument,  if  pns>il/!p,  Ijl-  hani:>h'd  from 
our  Sabhath  convor>c,  amX  W-l  us  l;ni;w 
what  it  is  on  that  day  to  fill  up  an  hour 
not  with  treating  n.-li^i' in  somu''!'  a^  an 
intclh'Ctua!  yul'ji'-t,  hut  as  an  ulVair  of 
the  heart,  a  matti-r  (.:'  ii  i  ini^^  and  of 
devotij^n,  tliat  love  to  (i. id  luav  hi-  irade 
to  burn  within  us,  and  the  ho])M  of  :>.n 
eternal  Sabhath  to  elevaio  our  lieart-:, 
and  a  relining  ]}urity  of  (hou;;l!t  and  of 
purpose  to  sanctify  our  evi  ry  di-li\-, 
and  laith  in  thi*  great  llidr-  im  r  to  be 
workinij  all  its  pi'ar»'lul  intlui  iu*'.-  njim 
our  s<iuls,  and  tl'.i'  conti!ii[ihiti-.n  oi'  ilis 
brijjht  oxaiui'h'  lo  ln'  lik  ■nin«rU".  to  llini 
niorif  and  nmre,  ami  tiie  ulmle  vii'  et  of 
our  happy  Sahb;iili  hour  to  send  e:<<  ii  of 
US  to  his  separate  eiiiiduynii  ot  in  tiiat 
frame  and  temper  nf  hea\en  >\hiel»  fills 
the  wholi-  man  uitli  .superin- Ity  ti>  tho 
vanities  of  th<>  worhl,  and  a  miM,  quiet, 
heneV(Mi  lit  tenderne>s  f'lr  al!  wliu  li^»' 
in  it. 

'•  Aun-oahly  to  thi-!,  I  .shall  n-.t  takr 
up  the  remainder  of  nu  tiniewitli  anv 
topic  of  (di^i-rvation  whatovi.r:  but  ro- 
eolleetin.'-tliat  I>r.  Saimol  .F.ihn« -m  h'S  n 
wrot'>  his  pravi  rs.  iiiid  fouril  tills  a 
nu»re  p.»wert"uIly-di'V«iiionai  exoriM.-i- 
tlian  if  he  had  .sai<tth.  m.  1  entreat  my 
dear  friend"^  indnlireiiee  if  I  »lo  thesanie 
at  present.  And  as  a  blessin;;  on  that 
tender  inlimaev  to  v^liieh  (jod,  who 
tnrneth  the  heart  id"  man  whitlH.r.-i.nver 
He  will,  has  turned  our  hrarls,  \>,  tlio 
great  burden  of  mv  pre>ent  aspiration 
to  heaven,  I  send  it  to  ynn  tiiat  v(-u 
may,  if  you  approve,  join  in  it,  and  that 
the  promise  may  be  ri>aii>ed  in  us,  tli:it 
if  two  shall  n'rree  tonchinx  anMhiii!; 
they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  unto 
them.'' — Vol.  ii.  i)p.  34,  35. 

fn  a  letter  frrnii  the  neiirhbourhoud 
of  Kilnianvy  during  a  visit  of  Ciialniers., 
wo  find  the  fcdlowimr  :-*- 

**  I  di<l  not  carry  with  me  here  the 
book  I  brou«;ht  from  (ihisgow,  but 
trusted  mv  reading  to  >n<-h  as  I  eonid 
find  when  1  came,  and  the  one  1  fell  upon 
was  the  Fin;:li-Ii  prayfr-hook,with  which 
I  was  ^jreally  rrfri'shed  and  edified  all 
yesterday.  It  will  determi'ir  mo,  I 
think,  whi-n  I  got  a  <'!uirch  so  lool  that 
I  can  nt^ord  to  pro!-;ng  the  S'-rvice  a 


little,  to  hayo  a  great  deal  more  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  introduced  into  my 
public  ministrations.  The  prayers  and 
(^\ith  the  exception  of  two  Haws,  one  in 
thi!  ISurial  and  the  other  in  the  Baptis- 
mal Serviee)  all  the  other  dovout  eom- 
positi'jns  are  very  admirable,  and  I  do 
re;:aru  the  wh-dt-  cum[>osition  as  an  in- 
teresting monument  of  the  pietv  and 
sound  int»  Ili-^rnt  Cliristianity  oflietter 
days." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  .07,  58. 

\\v  canunt  at  present  enter  into  tho 
question  of  ]ili:raiitie.«y  which  was  di». 
cussed  by  Chalmers  with  such  power 
of  olntjMCnce  as  to  have  made  the  late 
Lortl  .fi  tlrcy  say,  that  he  was  remind- 
ed  "  mure  of  what  one  reads  of  as  the 
tflccts  of  the  eloiiucnce  of  Demosthenes 
than  anything  1  evur  heai'd."  On  the 
Suuclav  whieh  inmiediatelv  fidlowetl 
the  di^idav  of  Lduipience  thu.^descrlbed» 
he  preached  at  ihu  IIi«zh  Church  a 
scnnoii  which  hiiralled  the  series  of 
what  have  lj«cii  «'alh:d  his  "  Astroncv 
mieal  Discourse-:."  l^r.  Ilanna  has 
print ed  fr.im  tlii-.t  sevninn  some  splen- 
did pa'-sMgis,  little  likely  to  Ik?  forgot- 
ten by  any  one  who  has  iver  read  them. 
AVhal  must  they  have  been  to  those 
who  In  ard  thorn  delivered?  The  in- 
fidi'l  rtlijeetion,  that  m.in  is  tix>  inMgni. 
ficant  an  object  lor  the  Deity  to  attend 
to.  wa»^  staled  in  its  fullest  .strength, 
yet  could  it  bo  moi\'  strongly  stated 
than  inthoJNalni — *'When  1  consider 
thy  heavens,  the  work  of  t!iy  fingers, 
the  nioriu  and  the  stars  which  tliou  hast 
ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  visitcst  him?*'  After  men- 
tioning the  w<MuK'rs  of  mocUrn  science, 
he  idi'ctrifiefl  his  audience  by  a  passage 
whit  h  Dr.  Ilanna  gives  in  full,  but  to 
wlii(  li  wi-  can  only  adv«-rt.  "'J'he  tele- 
scope, }»y  piercing  the  obscurity  which 
lies  lu'tiveen  us  and  dl-tant  worlds, 
puts  infiiKdily  in  possession  of  the  ar- 
g[unient  against  which  we  are  contend- 
ing—  the  microscjipc  neutralises  the 
wlioh'  of  the  argument.  The  one  led 
me  to  sj.'o  a  system  in  overj'  .«tar— the 
other  leads  me  to  see  a  world  in  every 
atom."  **  There  is  no  one  portion  of 
the  universe  of  (ioil  too  minute  for  hifl 
notici',  nor  too  humble  for  the  visito- 
tion«  of  his  care."  The  clo.«o  of  the 
iliscourse  was  admirable. 

*'  .An.xinus  as  we  are  to  put  eTerything 
that  bears  upon  the  Christian  argu- 
ment into  nil  itR  lights,  and  fearless  ai 
W"  fool  fc»r  tho  ri'snlt  of  a  most  thoroueh 
^iftinc;  nf  it,  and  thinkiag,  as  we  do 
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think  it,  the  foulest  scorn  that  any 
pigmy  philosopher  of  the  day  should 
mince  his  ambiguous  scepticism  to  a  set 
of  giddy  and  ignorant  admirers,  or  that 
a  half-learned  and  superficial  public 
should  associate  with  the  Christian 
priesthood  the  blindness  and  the  bigotry 
of  a  sinking  cause  ;  with  these  feelings 
we  are  not  disposed  to  shun  a  single 
question  that  may  be  started  on  the 
subject  of  the  Christian  evidences. 
There  is  not  one  of  its  parts  or  bear- 
ings which  needs  the  shelter  of  a  dis- 
guise thrown  over  it.  Let  the  priests 
of  another  faith  ply  their  prudential 
expedients,  and  look  so  wise  and  so 
wary  in  the  execution  of  them.  But 
Christianity  stands  in  a  higher  and  a 
firmer  attitude.  The  defensive  armour 
of  a  shriniting  or  timid  policy  does  not 
suit  her.  Ilcrs  is  the  naked  majesty  of 
truth  ;  and  with  all  the  grandeur  of 
age,  but  with  none  of  its  infirmities,  has 
she  come  down  to  us,  and  gathered  new 
strength  from  the  battles  she  has  won 
in  the  many  controversies  of  many  gene- 
rations. With  such  a  religion  as  this 
there  is  nothing  to  hide.  All  should  be 
above  boards.  And  the  broadest  light 
of  day  should  be  made  fully  and  freely 
to  circulate  throughout  all  her  secre- 
cies. But  secrets  she  has  none.  To  her 
belong  the  frankness  and  the  simplicity 
of  conscious  greatness ;  and  whether 
she  has  to  contend  with  the  pride  of 
philosophy,  or  stand  in  fronted  opposi- 
tion to  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude, 
she  does  it  upon  her  own  strength,  and 
spurns  all  the  props  and  all  the  auxi- 
liaries of  superstition  away  from  her." — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  ^2,  73. 

Summer  came  with  its  holidays,  and 
Chalmers,  with  a  schoolboy's  feelings, 
left  Glasgow  to  pass  a  few  weeks  in 
visiting  his  friends  in  Fifeshire.  lie 
arranged  a  route  that  would  most  con- 
veniently carry  him  from  house  to  house 
of  old  acquaintances.  He  avoided 
public  conveyances  ;  but,  at  one  place, 
rode  on  horseback ;  at  another,  in  a 
friend's  carriage ;  often,  too,  on  what 
in  Ireland,  at  least,  is  sometimes  called 
"Shank's  mare,"  and  this  was  not 
the  least  pleasant  of  his  modes  of  travel. 
Mrs.  Chalmers  had  now  her  babies  to 
mind,  and  could  not  journey  with  him, 
and  this  accident  gives  us  an  accurate 
journal  of  his  progress  through  his  old 
familiar  haunts,  for  Chalmers  was 
an  honest-hearted,  home-loving  man^ 
and  did  not  pass  his  time  away  from 
his  wife  without  writing  home  every 
day.  Between  Glasgow  and  Kirkaldy 
a  whole  week  was  consumed,  with  no 
more  rcmarkablo  incident  than  the 


Doctor's  falling  in  with  a  compliment- 
ary review  of  a  sermon  of  his.  The  se- 
cond week  saw  him  walking  slowly 
from  Kirkaldy  to  Anstruther,  chiefly 
along  the  sea-shore.  He  reached  his 
father's  at  Anstruther  on  Friday  even- 
ing of  that  second  week.  His  father 
had  now  become  bhnd,  and  was  led  to 
church  by  a  guide — Chalmers  himsehf 

Eerformed  that  office  on  the  following 
unday.  He  passed  a  week  with  his 
parents,  and  proceeded  to  his  old  pa- 
rish of  Kilmany.  That  part  of  his 
journal  that  mentions  this  visit  will  be 
read  with  great  interest.  Some  single 
sentences  are  very  touching.  "I 
proceeded  to  the  manse.  /  remarked 
that  the  large  gate  laboured  under 
its  wonted  difficulty  of  being  opened, 
and  this  circumstance,  though  minnte, 
brought  back  the  olden  time  with  a 
ffush  of  tenderness."  He  presided  at 
familv  worship  in  what  had  been  his 
own  house  ;  was  led  to  the  best  bed- 
room, "where  I  indulged  for  some 
time  time  in  lively  recollections,  which 
carried  amoumfulness  along  with  them, 
and,  at  length,  by  a  sound  and  length- 
ened repose,  repaired  the  sleeplessness 
of  the  preceding  night."  The  next 
day  we  have  a  record  of  two  hours* 
severe  composition,  and  then  he  visit- 
ed the  village. 

**I  was  happy  to  see  W.  S.,  who  had 
returned  to  Dairsie  the  day  before,  and 
came  back  to  meet  me.  He  feels  a  little 
humbled  at  being  my  satellite,  and,  to 
complete  the  joke,  he  calls  me  the  comet 
that  has  appeared  in  their  hemisphere, 
and  I  call  him  a  little  bouncing  cracker 
at  my  tail.  We  had  a  pleasant  evening 
at  the  manse,  and  staid  up  till  nearly 
one  o'clock.  I  complete  this  day's  nar« 
rativo  by  saying,  that  I  shouM  have 
mentioned  in  that  of  yesterday  how 
young  D.  G.  is  turned  remarkably  stout, 
talking  and  walking,  with  a  head  as 
curly  as  ever  I  saw  on  a  water-dog,  and 
the  hair  so  grown  that  his  face  looks 
like  half-a-crown,  with  a  prodigious 
system  of  head-dress  all  round  it. 

"  After  breakfast  on  Thursday  I  wont 
to  convoy  W.  S.  towards  Dairsie,  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  a  romantic  height 
at  Airdit  along  with  him,  and  then  took 
leave ;  called  on  Mr.  Anster,  who  was 
just  mounting  his  horse  with  Mr.  Heriot 
of  Rathroornie.  I  walked  back  with 
them  up  the  hill  to  Logie,  and  had  there 
about  an  hour  of  severe  composition. 
Reached  the  manse  of  Leuchars  after 
eight  o'clock."— Vol,  ii.  pp,  78,  79, 

Another  week  passed  with  friends  in 
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the  neighbourhood ^aiid  then  he  was  com- 
pelled  "to  i)roach  at  the  window  on  my 
farewell  sabbath. "  Tlie  day  was  windy, 
and  the  people  without  eould  not  hear 
him.  Tlie  crowds  were  opin-essive  to 
him.  *'  It  was  not  a  preaching  to  my 
good,  old  people  ;  many  of  them  were 
jostled  out^  and  instead  of  thorn  I  had 
an  immense  and  most  onpressiA-e  mul- 
titude." Dr.  llanna  tell  us  of  an  in- 
cident that  occurred  either  on  this  oc- 
Ciision  or  about  this  time.  The  wind 
interfered  not  alone  with  the  people's 
hearing  their  preacher,  Imt  with  the 
preacher's  rcadmg.  He  found  a  dilli- 
culty  in  holding  the  nmnuiicript  betoro 
him,  and  part  of  it  was  blown  away. 
In  Scotland  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
cxi)eriment  for  any  one  but  Chalmers 
to  read  a  scnnon,  so  strong  and  uni- 
ver«d  is  their  dislike  to  what  thev  call 
a  /paper  minister.  Sonn*  j)cri!<m  at  a 
party  where  Chalnu*rs  was  tohl  a  story 
of  some  country  wile  who  defended  the 
practice  of  a  clergyman  who  read  his 
sermons,  by  saying,  "  Ay,  but  he  lias 
a  pith  with  his  paper."  Chalmers  said, 
''  This  reminds  me  of  an  old  anecdote 
(if  myself.  A  Iriend  of  mine  exjux'ss- 
ing  his  surprise  to  a  countrywoman  in 
rife  that  she,  who  so  hated  reading, 
should  yet  be  so  fond  of  Mr.  (.-halnicrs. 
8he  n»j)lie»l,  Avith  a  serious  shake  of  the 
head,  *  Nae  doubt,  but  its  /I///  rcad'uC 
thou,* "  On  the  lbllowin;i  dav  we 
again  liave  a  record  of  **  two  hours* 
severe  composition  after  lireakfast.** 

**  •  At  onosalliod  out ;  went  down  the 
Moutray,  and  rocDllectcd  how  often  I 
had  taken  Anno  down  tlio  bank«  and 
entertained  hi-r  with  the  chirks  til"  Sandy 
K(>l)ortson  I  s.iw  sailiii;<:  in  the  burn. 
Uinod  in  Mr.  (\)ok\s  witii  a  hir^u  party. 
There  is  a  sidelioard  opposite  to  the 
fireplace  in  the  diniiig-nuun,  and  the 
table  is  set  from  thi*  south  window  to 
the  opposite  wall,  Mr.  Cook  sitting  at 
the  window  as  tlit!  head.  I  looked  out 
ineessantly  to  the  brae  and  upon  Michael 
M'lttliew's  p1i>u;;h'«  runninL;  in  their 
^nuited  stylo.  Kobie  I>e\var  (the  car- 
rier) came  from  <'upur  willi  a  letter  to 
me.  I  had  a  sentimental  interview  with 
him  at  the  kitchen  portico.  \\%i  told  mc 
that  he  had  no  phrases,  but  that  there 
was  much  in  his  heart.' 

"  Escorted  at  different  times  by  one 
or  more  of  his  old  parishioniTS,  and 
making  many  a  vi«!it  by  the  way,  lateen 
the  Monday  evening?  he  was  wi'Ieoined 
to  Starban'k  by  hi^  wilt's  relatives,  .Mr. 
and  .Mrs.  Simpson.  His  earliest  visits 
on  llie  following  niurning  were  to  those 


spots  made  dear  to  him  by  the  most 
peculiar  recollections.  In  the  midst  of 
scenes  so  familiar  to  Mrs.  Chalmers,  his 
narrative  now  becomes,  if  possible,  mora 
minute  than  ever ;  and  he  tells  how  the 
shrubberv,  in  absence  of  the  tending 
hand,  had  become  a  tangled  wilderness  ; 
how  Alexander  Dun,  howerer,  still 
wrought  the  garden,  and  kept  it  in  rery 
good  order ;  how  half  the  strawberries 
on  tlic  bank  had  been  renewed  and 
yielded  nothing,  and  the  other  half  in 
their  old  state  were  not  peculiarly  pro- 
ductive ;  how,  striving  to  get  into  the 
upper  park,  he  had  found  all  the  gaps 
so  closed  that  he  had  difficulty  in  pene- 
trating into  it ;  how  he  had  tried  to  find 
out  the  place  where  once  they  had  sat 
together,  but  could  find  no  restige  of 
the  seat  which  they  had  occupied;  and 
how  he  had  taken  up  his  station  for 
some  time  upon  the  elevation  which, 
because  of  some  tender  remembrance, 
ho  denominates  as  *  the  sentimental 
knowe.'  "—Vol.  ii.  pp.  81,  82. 

Wc  have  some  notices  which,  at 
first,  we  did  not  undemtand.  "After 
breakfast  I  retired  to  my  bedroom , 
and  read  *  tlones.'  "  Who  or  what  is 
'  S  J  ( )nes  ? "  sail  I  wc.  Jones  was  a  popu. 
lar  preacher  whose  sermons  were  pnnt- 
ed,  and  Chalmers  had  undertaken  to 
write  a  review  of  them. 

**  His  sermons  at  Glasgow  and  Kil- 
many  are  in  the  volume,  but  they  look 
sadly  reiluced  ami  enfeebled  in  print. 
Aii>truther,  Salurdav,  half-pabt  one. — I 
have  now  finished  the  review  of  *  Dr. 
Jones's  Sermons.*  I  am  heartily  tired 
of  this  kind  of  work,  and  shonld  liko 
henct>forward  to  decUno  it  altogether." 
— Vol.  ii.  p.  W. 

It  was  during  this  tour  that  he  wrote 
most  ofthu  astrcmomical  discour8e9, 
which  he  delivered  shortly  after  at  tho 
Tron  (liurch.  When  these  sermons 
were  first  published  the  critics  spoke 
of  the  midnight  oil  consumed  on  the 
elaboration  with  which  they  must  have 
been  prepared.  Little  did  they  ima- 
giiu>  ill  what  circumstances  these  were 
written.  In  a  little  pocket-book,  with 
borrowed  ]H'n  and  ink,  in  apartments 
not  his  own,  and  where  he  was  liable 
to  continued  interniptioni  tho9C  ser- 
mons were  written.  As  he  could  snatch 
an  hour  at  any  of  the  friends*  houses 
where  his  tuiir  of  visits  brought  him, 
he  wrote  rapidly  what,  no,  doubti 
however,  had  licen  before  the  iubjcct 
of  much  thought.  On  his  return  to 
Glasgow    hu    cominenocd    prcadiing 
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these  sermons.    At  the  time  we  speak 
of  it  was  customary  for  the  city  clergy- 
men of  Glasgow  to  preachy  in  rotation^ 
on  Thursdays   in  the  Tron  Church. 
Their  number  was  eighty  and  the  re- 
turns of  duty  was  to  each  at  an  inter- 
val of  two  months.     Chalmers's  first 
discourse  was  delivered  on  Thursday, 
the  23rd  of  November.    He  undertook 
to  shew  the  groundlessness  of  the  pre- 
judice against  revelation,  which  rests 
on  the  vastness  of  the  planetary  uni- 
yerse,  and  what  would  seem  the  com- 
parative unimportance  of  man.     The 
discussion  occupied  all  the  Thursdays 
of  1816  that  fell  to  him.     The  crowds 
that  thronged  to  hear  him  were  im- 
mense.   Ail  the  news-rooms  poured 
out  their  most  diligent  students  of  the 
Herald  and  Courier.     The  law-courts 
were  deserted ;  the  offices  of  merchants 
and  bankers,  in  the  busiest  time  of  a 
busy  city,  sent  out  their  thousands; 
master,  clerk,  and  apprentice  all  crowd- 
ing to  hear  Chalmers.     '*Out  of  the 
very  heart  of  the  great  tumult,  an 
hour  or  two  stood  redeemed  for  the 
highest  exercises  of  the  spirit ;  and  the 
low  traffic  of  earth  forgotten,  heaven 
and  its  high  economy,  and  its  human 
sympathies  and  eternal  interests,  en- 
grossed the  mind  at  least  and  the  fancy 
of  congregated  thousands."    In  Janu- 
ary, 1817>  these  discourses  were  an- 
nounced for  publication.     The  publi- 
cation of  sermons  was  a  matter  of  so 
much  commercial  risk  that  a  subscrip- 
tion was  frequently  resorted  to,  and 
this  was  suggested  to  Chalmers  by  his 
publisher.  Chalmers  resisted,  and  pre- 
ferred trusting  to  the  general  market. 
Bookseller  and  author  were  alike  sur- 
prised at  the  result.     Within  a  year 
nearly  20,000  copies  were  disposed  of. 
"The  Tales  ofmv  Landlord"  were 
published  about  the  same  time,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  sermons  caualled 
that  of  the  popular  novel.      Iiazlitt, 
£rom  whom,   by  the    way,   we  have 
the  pleasantest    if  not  tlic  best  ac- 
count of  Coleridge's  preaching,    tells 
us  of  Chalmers's: — ''These  sermons 
ran  like  wildfire  through  the  country, 
were  the  darlincs  of  watering-places, 
were  laid  in   the  windows  ot   inns, 
and  were  to  be  met  with  in  all  places  of 
public  resort.     We  remember  finding 
the  volume  in  the  orchard  of  the  inn  at 
Burford  Bridge,  near   Boxhill,    and 
pasang  a  whole  and  very  delightful 
morning  in  reading  it  without  quitting 
the  shaioe  of  an  apple  tree."    Canning 
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told  Mackintosh  that  he  was  entirely 
converted  to  admiration  of  Chalmers. 
Foster,  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  blamed 
Chalmers  for  *'  dragging  into  notice  a 
stale  and  impotent  objection  against 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  relij^on,  and 
giving  a  wide  spread,  by  his  discourses, 
to  an  argument  which,  as  far  as  we 
can  find,  is  almost  miknown.**  We 
believe  that  Foster  was  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  some  such  feeling  of  preju- 
dice (iocs  not  lurk  in  many  minds,  and 
we  think  the  greatest  service  is  done 
in  dragging  into  distinct  light  all  such 
objections ;  whose  real  force  is  in  the 
obscurity  which  gives  them  substantive 
existence.  Forced  into  distinct  ex- 
pression there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  strange  fear  that  tne  (xod  who 
created  should  disregard  his  creature. 
That  the  objection  is  **  stale  "  is  no 
reason  for  leaving  it  unanswered ;  that 
it  is  **  impotent,"  if  by  impotent  Fos- 
ter means,  as  is  most  probable,  that  it 
ought  to  have  no  cfiect,  is  no  reason 
for  allowing  it  to  produce  an  effect 
which  it  ought  not  to  have  the  power 
of  producing.  There  can,  we  think, 
be  little  doubt  that,  in  all  such  cases, 
the  fairest  and  the  wisest  course,  if  not 
the  only  fair  and  wise  one,  is — where  a 
preacher  feels  himself  competent  to 
treat  of  a  difficulty  such  as  the  preju- 
dice dealt  with  by  Chalmers — m  his 
discourses  to  bring  it  fully  before  the 
minds  of  his  congregation  ;  to  allow  it 
such  force  as  it  may  seem  justly  to 
have.  Concealment,  or  shirking  the 
difficulty,  is  the  worst  course  he  can 
adopt.  We  transcribe,  from  Black- 
wood, a  passage  no  doubt  by  Wilson : — 

**  It  has,  we  know,  been  said  bv  some, 
that  Chalmers  has,  in  these  noble  *  Dis- 
courses,' all  along  combated  a  phan- 
tom, and  that  those  objections  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity  have  never  been 
raised  which  it  is  their  object  to  over- 
throw. On  this  very  account  are  his 
*  Discourses  '  invaluable.  The  objec- 
tions which  he  combats  arc  not  so  much 
the  clear,  distinct,  and  decided  aver- 
ments of  infidelity,  as  they  are  the  con- 
fused, glimmering,  and  disturbing  fears 
and  apprehensions  of  noble  souls  be- 
wildered among  the  boundless  magnifi- 
cence of  the  universe.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  mind  of  any  strength,  no  soul  of 
any  nobility,  that  has  not  often,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  been  beset  by 
some  of  those  majestic  terrors  ;  we  may 
never  have  communicated  them  even  to 
our  dearest  friends,  for  when  they  are 
gone,  they  are  unutterable — like   the 
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imap^ined  shadows  of  ghosts,  they  come 
and  go,  silently  and  trackless ;  but  an 
awe  is  left  in  the  haunted  mansion  of 
the  soul ;  and  with  all  the  deepest  gra- 
titude of  a  perturbed  imagination  we 
listen  to  the  holy  and  the  lofty  voice 
which  scares  away  the  unhallowed  visit- 
ants, and  once  more  fills  the  midnight 
f^tillness  with  dreams  of  a  peaceful  and 
heavenly  happiness.  What  although  in 
the  conversation  of  ordinary  society  no 
such  thoughts  ever  find  expression? 
Low,  indeed,  and  unimpassioned  is  the 
strain  of  feeling  which  man  holds  with 
man  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life. 
And  how,  amid  the  trivial  talk  of  amuse- 
ment, or  the  intelligent  discussion  of 
affairs,  or  even  the  more  dignified  col- 
loquy of  philosopiiers,  how  could  such 
emotions  as  we  now  speak  of  find  utter- 
ance or  sympathy  ?  How  can  there  be 
uny  conducting  atmosphere  by  which 
such  mysterious  thoughts  might  be  con- 
veyed from  soul  to  soul  ?  But  as  there 
are  fears,  and  doubts,  and  troubles,  and 
agitating  aspirations,  too  awful  to  bear 
the  garb  of  ordinary  words,  so  is  there 
a  Chalmers  to  meet  them  in  all  their 
dark  array,  and  to  turn  them,  during 
their  hesitating  allegiance  or  their  open 
rebellion,  into  the  service  and  beneath 
the  banner  of  our  God  and  our  Re- 
deemer."— Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  ii. 
p.  139. 

The  admiration  with  which  these 
(iiscourses  were  greeted  was  well  de- 
8erve<l,  but  vet  we  agree  with  Chal- 
mers's own  judgment  of  thcni,  who^ 
when  he  was  leu  to  speak  of  them  in 
advanced  life,  spoke  of  them  *'as  a 
juvenile  production,  with  too  rich  an 
exuberance  of  phraseology,  to  which 
the  pruning-knife  uiight  be  beneficially 
applied." 

**  Even  among  his  sermons  he  did  not 
think  that  they  stood  first,  his  *  Com- 
mercial Sermons'  being  always  regard- 
ed bv  him  as  in  every  respect  superior 
to  them.  In  this,  however,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  the  judgments  of 
the  author  and  his  readers  have  been  at 
variance ;  for  not  only  do  these  *  As- 
tronomical Discourses'  continue  to  be 
favourites  with  the  public,  but  to  this 
day  they  command  a  larger  sale  than 
any  other  portion  of  Dr.  Chalmers's 
writings."— Vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

We  have  exhausteii  the  space  which 
can  be  given  to  this  paix^r,  and  yet  we 
have  le^  unsaid  mucu  that  wo  wish  to 
bring  before  our  readers.  Hitherto 
Channers's  triumphs  were  on  Scottish 
ground ;  in  the  course  of  the  next  year 


he  appeared  for  the  first  tioie  in  a  Lon- 
don pulpit.  Mrs.  Chalmers  and  he, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Smith,  his  pub- 
lisher, lefl  Glasgow  for  London  on 
Monday  the  14th  of  April,  1817-  Their 
progress  was  a  circuitous  one.  They 
crossed  from  Cumberland  to  YcHrkshire, 
visited  the  scenery  of  Rokebv,  and  in- 
spected the  Moravian  establishment  at 
Fulneck. 

The  journej  was  a  delightiiil  one. 
They  saw  with  intelligent  ^es  the 
great  manufacturing  towns.  They  vi- 
sited many  eminent  men— James  Mont- 
fomcry,  at  Sheffield ;  Robert  Hall,  at 
Leicester.  As  Mrs.  Chalmers  was  of 
the  party,  we  have  not  the  kind  of 
record  wluch  remains  of  most  of  Chal- 
mers's other  joumies,  in  his  letters  to  his 
wife.  But  Smith  and  he  wrote  a  joint 
journal,  the  Doctor  undertaking  to 
chronide  character,  and  Smith  narrat- 
ing such  incidents  as  occurred*  and 
describing  scenery.  That  cfazonide 
has  not  been  recovered,  bat  some  of 
Smith's  letters  have  been  preserved, 
and  the  poet,  Montgomery,  haa  given 
an  account  of  his  recollections  ca  the 
day  on  which  he  saw  Chalmers.  The 
Moravian  missions  were  tiie  subject 
of  their  conversation,  and  "Chalmen 
sai<l — evidently  not  from  sudden  im- 

Eulse,  but  a  clierished  purpose  in  his 
eart — '  I  mean  to  raise  five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  Brethren's  misaons  this 
year.'  *  Five  hundred  pounds  for  our 
poor  missions  1'  I  cried ;  '  I  never  hearil 
of  such  a  thing  before.'  He  rejoined 
— « I  will  do  it.'  But  wUle  I  heartily 
tlianked  him,  and  implicitly  believeii 
in  the.  integrity  of  his  intention^  I  oouki 
only  hope  that  he  might  be  aUe  to  ful- 
fil it,  and  within  myself  I  said — '  I  will 
watch  you,  Doctor.'  I  did  to^  anil 
traced  him  through  sermons,  subacrip- 
tions,  collections,  and  donationa^  till 
he  had  roaliscfl,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  a  sum  nearer  to  six  than 
five  hundred  pounds." 

**  Now,  considering  in  how  many  eom- 
prehensive  concerns  ne  was  at  that  very 
time  putting  forth  all  his  strengths 
originating,  promoting,  and  accomplish- 
ing economical,  local,  patriotio,  and 
Christian  plans  for  the  well-beia^  of 
populous  communities — in  comparison 
with  which  this  effort  In  aid  of  the  Bre- 
thren was  like  the  putting  forth  of  his 
little  fing^er  only — yet,  I  confess,  that 
*  small  thmg,*  not  to  be  despised*  gave 
roe  a  most  magnificent  idea  of  the  intel- 
loctual,  moral,  and  sanctified  power  for 
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poorl  with  which  the  human  being  who 
stood  before  rae  was  endowed  from  on 
hi^h.  And  surely,  if  ever  ten  talents 
wore  committed  by  Him  who  is  Lord  of 
all  in  His  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth, 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  so  invested ;  and 
judging  by  the  labours  which  he  did  in 
his  day,  and  the  works  which  remain  as 
iveii  as  have  followed  him  to  his  account, 
we  may  fervently  believe  that  the  trea- 


sure  Ipnt  to  him  was  doubled  by  his 
faithful  occupation  of  the  same,  and 
that  his  *joy  of  the  Lord,*  which  was 
his  *  strength '  in  life,  is  now  his  portion 
for  ever." — Vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

But  we  must  conclude^  and  find 
some  future  opportunity  of  returning 
to  the  subject. 


DIVINATION^      WITCHCRAFT^      AND     MESMERISM. 
TO  TUB  BDITOB  OP  THB  OUBLIR  UNIVBR8ITT  HAOAZINE. 


Sir, — I  admire  your  courage  in  giving 
publicity  to  views  so  bold  on  Animal 
Magnetism,  as  I  find  in  the  leading  ar- 
ticle of  your  October  Number.  Allow 
me  to  make  your  [)ages  the  vehicle  for 
certain  evidences  bearing  on  the  same 
subject  which  1  have  noted  from  time 
to  time  in  the  course  of  miscellaneous 
readings. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  obvious  a 
case  as  that  of  Barlaam  and  the  monks 
of  Mount  Athos  has  not  been  brought 
into  the  mesmerical  collection  of  pieces 
ju.sti/icalives.  The  first  compiler  of  the 
authorities  on  which  it  rests  is  Ughelli. 
I'hc  story  is  told  in  modern  lanjiuage 
by  ]\Iosheini,byFleur}',  and  by  Gibbon 
at  the  years  1341-51.  In  taking  the 
version  of  it  by  the  last  (Decline  and 
Fall,  c.  (M),  we  shall  run  least  risk  of 
being  imposed  on  by  over- credulity. 

*'  The  Fakirs  of  India  and  the  monks 
of  the  Oriental  Church,"  says  the  com- 
placent philosopher  of  Lausanne,  **  were 
alike  persuaded  that  in  total  abstraction 
of  the  mind  and  body,  the  purer  spirit 
may  ascend  to  the  enjoyment  and  vision 
of  the  Deity.  The  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos 
will  be  best  represented  in  the  words 
of  an  abbot  who  fiourished  in  the 
eleventh  century.  *  When  thou  art 
alone  in  thy  cell,*  says  the  ascetic 
teacher,  *  shut  thy  door  and  seat  thy- 
self in  a  corner :  raise  thy  mind  above 
all  things  vain  and  transitory  ;  recline 
thy  beard  and  chin  on  thy  breast ;  turn 
thine  eyes  and  thy  thoughts  towards 
the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region  of 
the  navel ;  and  search  the  place  of  the 
heart,  the  seat  of  the  soul.  At  first  all 
will  be  dark  and  comfortless;  but  if 


you  persevere  day  and  night  you  will 
feel  an  ineffable  joy ;  and  no  sooner 
has  the  soul  discovered  the  place  of  the 
heart,  than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic 
and  etherial  light.'  This  light,  the 
production  of  a  distempered  fancy,  the 
creature  of  an  empty  stomach  and  an 
empty  brain,  was  adored  by  the  Quiet- 
ists  as  the  pure  and  perfect  essence  of 
God  himself;  and  as  long  as  the  folly 
was  confined  to  Mount  Athos,  the  sim- 
ple solitaries  were  not  inquisitive  how 
the  divine  essence  could  be  a  material 
substance,  or  how  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance could  be  perceived  by  the  eyes 
of  the  body.  But  in  the  reign  of  the 
younger  Andronicus  these  monasteries 
were  visited  by  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian 
monk,  who  was  equally  skilled  in  phi- 
losophy and  theology.  The  indiscre- 
tion of  an  ascetic  revealed  to  the  curious 
traveller  the  secrets  of  mental  prayer, 
and  Barlaam  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  ridiculing  the  Quietists  who  placed 
the  soul  in  the  navel ;  of  accusing  the 
monks  of  Mount  Athos  of  heresy  and 
blasphemy.  His  attack  compelled  the 
more  learned  to  renounce  or  dissemble 
the  simple  devotion  of  their  brethnm ; 
and  Gregory  Palamas  introduced  a 
scholastic  distinction  between  the  es- 
sence and  operation  of  God." 

Gregory  illustrated  his  arfi^ument  by 
a  reference  to  the  celestial  light  mani- 
fested in  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord 
on  Mount  Thabor.  On  this  distinc- 
tion issue  was  taken  by  the  disputatious 
Calabrian,  and  the  result  was  the  con- 
vocation of  a  synod  at  Constantinople, 
whose  decree  ''established  as  an  article 
of  faith  the  uncreated  light  of  Mount 
Thabor;  and,  after  so  many  insults, 
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the  reason  of  mankind  was  slightly 
wounded  by  the  addition  of  a  single 
absurdity." 

Of  the  truth  of  facts  so  long  and 
openly  discussed,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. Tbe  ntonks  of  Mount  Athos  did 
indeed  put  tlieinselves  into  a  slate 
which  may  with  safety  be  called  one  of 
mental  lucidity,  by  fixing  their  eyes 
intently  on  a  point.  ^Ir.  Robertson, 
who  use«l  to  induce  the  mosnieric  sleep 
by  causing  his  votaries  to  fix  their  eyes 
on  a  wafer,  had  better  i>recedent  than 
he  supposed  for  his  practice  ;  and  Miss 
Martmeau,  who,  in  tier  artificial  trances, 
saw  all  r>lijects  illuminated  has  l)ocn 
unconsciously  rei)eating  a  monastic 
method  of  worship.  The  contemptu- 
ous indillerence  of  (libbou  for  onco 
arises  fnmi  <lefect  of  information  ;  and 
when  in  a  note  he  observes  that  Mo- 
i<heiin  '*  unfohls  the  causes  with  the 
judgment  of  a  ])hilosopher,*'  while 
Fleury  "  transcriljcs  and  translates 
with  the  prejudices  of  a  Catholic 
priest,"  hiiust?lf  gives  a  luculent  ex- 
ample of  the  errors  of  philosophy,  and 
of  the  oilen  unsuspecteil  aj)proach  of 
pre iu« lice  to  truth.  !Mosheun's  obser- 
vation, notwithstanding  the  damaging 
apjiroval  of  Gibbon,  is  not  without  its 
value.  "  There  is  no  reason,"  he  says, 
**  for  any  to  be  surprised  at  this  ac- 
count, or  to  question  its  correctness. 
Por  among  the  precepts  and  rules  of  all 
tliose  in  the  Kast  who  teach  men  how 
to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  Ixxly, 
and  to  unite  it  withGod,  or  inculcate 
what  the  Latins  call  a  contemplative 
and  mvstic  life,  whether  thev  are  Chris- 
tians,  or  Mohammedans,  or  Pagans, 
theix:  is  this  preei»pt,  viz.,  that  the  eyes 
must  hcJixL'd  every  tUnj  for  some  hours 
vpnn  s'one  purt'wultir  object^  and  that 
whoever  dors  this  will  ite  rapt  into  a 
kind  of  ecstasy.  See  what  Kngelbcrt 
Kein]>fer  states  concerning  the  monks 
ami  mystics  of  Ja])an,  toin.  i.  p.  30; 
antl  tlie  ai-count  of  those  of  India  by 
Francis  IJernier,  torn.  ii.  p.  1'27." 
Strange  that  ^losheim,  obsiTving  the 
iiuifonnity  both  of  the  process  and  of  its 
ivsulls  in  >o  manv  dillerent  parts  of  the 
world,  >hould  not  have  sus|H.'cted  that 
thiTe  was  something  more  in  this  s|)e- 
eics  of  luciiiity  than  the  meivly  casual 
elli-cls  of  a  disti.'in])ered  imagination. 
I»y  fixing  the  gaze  even  nt'thi-  lower 
aiiiiiials  on  an  iniiiiovi'ai>Ic  pnint,  they 
fall  into  a  condition  equally  unna- 
tund,  anil  which,  if  they  had  lan- 
gnagi.'.  to  express  their  virions,  would 


probably  be  found  equally  cUizrojr- 
aut. 

A  favourite  subject  of  mediieTal  art 
is  the  life  of  the  Christian  ascetic  in  the 
Desert.  In  these  representations  a 
human  skull  may  generally  be  seen 
placed  before  tlic  eyes  of  the  devotees 
Such  an  object  would  fix  the  gaze  anil 
induce  the  ecstasy  as  well  as  any  other. 
The  charm  of  this  species  of  contem- 
plation must  have  been  intense*  since 
m  search  of  its  exaltations  and  illunii- 
nations  tlie  vcr}'  convents  were  desert- 
ed ;  and  during  the  fourth  and  fiAh 
centuries  the  deserts  of  Idumea,  of 
£g\-pt,  and  of  Pontus,  swarmed  with 
anchorites,  who  seemed  to  live  only 
ibr  the  sake  of  escaping  from  life*  and 
in  their  fasts  and  mortiQcationsrivallcds 
if  they  did  not  for  a  time  even  surpass, 
the  I  akirs  of  the  East.  To  sucn  an 
extent  was  this  religious  enthusiasm 
carrieil,  that  in  Kg>'i)t  the  number  of 
the  monks  was  thought  to  equal  that 
of  the  rest  of  tlie  male  population. 
Strange  considenition,  if  it  be  the  fact, 
that  a  few  passes  of  a  mesmeric 
operator  should  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects which  these  multitudes  procured 
through  toils  so  jNiinful  and  sacriGoes 
to  themselves  and  to  society  so  costly. 

The  Egyptian  method  of  inducing 
clairvoyance  in  boys,  by  causing  them 
to  g:ize  on  a  iK>oI  of  ink  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  has  already  been  identi- 
fied with  the  iiractice  of  Dr.  Dec* 
whoso  black  spherical  mirror  ia  now 
said  to  be  in  the  ]M)ssession  and  use  of 
a  distinguished  modern  mesmerifer. 
Diviimtiun  by  the  cr}'stal  is  a  well- 
known  mediaeval  practice;  and  from 
the  accounts  of  it  which  Delrio  and 
others  have  handed  down*  it  appoara 
to  have  resembled*  in  some  remarkable 
particulars,  the  method  now  in  use 
among  the  sootlisayers  of  Cairo.  It 
does  not  appear  to  make  an)*  difler- 
enct^  whether  tlie  fioHshed  object  be 
black  or  whitc^  a  mirror,  a  solid  ballf 
or  a  transparent  globe  containing  w^ 
ter:  the  Siime  extraordinary  series  of 
appearances  is  alleged  to  follow  an 
earnest  insnectitm  of  it.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  belrio's  singular  oorrobon^ 
tion  of  this  use  of  the  crystal,  it  will 
be  well  to  state  what  is  known  of  diYi- 
nation  by  the  phial  and  b^  the  mirror. 
Divination  by  the  phial  is  technicmllT 
known  as  f^asterouinHvy.  "In  this 
kind  of  divination,"  says  Penoer 
(12mo,  Wirteinberg,  \oG0»  p.  146^  m), 
*'  the  response  is  given  by  picturei^  noi 
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by  sounds.  They  procured  glass  ves- 
sels of  a  globular  shape,  fiUed  "with 
fair  water,  and  set  round  them  lighted 
tapers ;  and  after  invoking  the  demon 
with  a  muttered  incantation,  and  pro- 
posing the  question,  they  brought  for- 
ward a  pure  boy-child,  or  a  pregnant 
woman,  who,  gazing  intently  on  the 
glass,  and  searching  it  with  their  eyes, 
called  for,  and  demanded,  a  solution 
of  the  question  proposed.  The  devil 
then  answered  these  inquiries  by  cer- 
tain images,  which,  by  a  kind  of  refrac- 
tion, shone  from  the  water  on  the 
polished  and  mirror-like  surface  of  the 
phial." 

Catoptromancy,  or  divination  by  the 
mirror,  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the 
Koman  Emperors.  In  one  of  the  pas- 
sages relating  to  this  method  of  induc- 
ing what  is  called  clairvoyance,  we 
have  an  illustration  of  the  early  ac- 
quaintance of  mankind  with  some  of 
tne  forms  of  mesmerism.  The  passage 
is  found  in  Spartian's "  life  of  Ditius 
Julian,  the  rich  Roman  who  purchased 
the  Empire  when  it  was  put  up  to 
auction  by  the  Prajtorian  guards. 
''  Julian  was  also  addicted  to  the  mad- 
ness  of  consulting  magicians,  throuo;h 
whom  he  hoped  either  to  appease  tie 
indignation  of  the  people,  or  to  control 
the  violence  of  the  soldiery.  For  they 
immolated  certain  victims  (human  ?) 
not  agreeable  to  the  course  of  Roman 
sacrifice ;  and  they  performed  certain 
profane  incantations ;  and  those  things, 
too,  which  are  done  at  the  mirror,  in 
which  boys  with  their  eyes  blindfolded 
are  said,  by  means  of  incantations,  to 
see  objects  with  the  top  of  the  head, 
Julian  had  recourse  to.  And  the  boy 
is  said  to  have  seen  (in  the  mirror) 
both  the  approach  of  Severus  and  the 
death  of  Julian." 

The  passage  may  be  variously  ren- 
dered, according  to  different  readings 
and  punctuations,  either  as  "boys, 
who  can  see  with  their  eyes  blindfold- 
ed, bv  reason  of  incantations  made 
over  the  top  of  the  head ;"  or,  **  boys, 
who  having  their  eyes  blindfolded,  can 
see  with  the  top  of  the  head,  by  reason 
of  incantations ;"  or,  "boys  who,  hav- 
ing their  eyes  blindfolded,  can  see  with 
the  top  of  the  head,  it  being  operated 
on  by  way  of  incantation."  Tnis  see- 
ing, or  seeming  to  see,  with  the  top  of 
the  head,  is  one  alleged  variety  of  the 
modes  of  modem  clairvoyance.  It 
seems  difficult  to  ima^e  that  the  boy 
Horner,  whose  case  is  related  by  Mr. 


Topham,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Elliotson, 
dated  May  31,  1847  (Zowf,  No.  18, 
p.  127),  could  have  heard  anything  of 
these  pagan  practices.  Mr.  Topham, 
a  hamster  and  man  of  credit,  states — 
*'  After  five  or  six  weeks*  mesmerism, 
he  began  spontaneously  to  exhibit  in- 
stances of  clairvoyance.  The  first  oc- 
casion was  on  the  11th  of  September. 
It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  so 
that  the  room  where  he  was  mesmer- 
ised was  nearly  dark.  My  previous 
mode  of  mesmerising  him  had  been  by 
pointing  at  his  eyes,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion I  began  by  making  passes  over 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  continued 
them  afler  he  was  in  the  sleep.  In 
the  course  of  five  or  six  minutes  afler 
the  sleep  was  induced,  he  suddenly 
exclaimed  that  he  could  see  into  the 
room  above  us  (the  drawing-room).  I 
said,  '  Your  eyes  are  closed  ;  how  can 
you  see  V  And  he  replied,  *  I  don't 
see  with  my  eyes ;  I  see  fi'om  the  top 
of  my  head.  All  the  top  of  my  head 
seems  open.'  He  then  described,  &c. 
I  found  everything  as  he  had  de- 
scribed, &c."  Mr.  Topham,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  aware  of  the  passage 
in  Spartian,  which,  indeed,  has  not 
been  cited  or  referred  to  in  any  pub- 
lished work  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  back. 

A  like  use  of  the  suspended  ring, 
indicating  the  early  acquaintance  of 
practitioners  in  these  arts  with  one  of 
the  alleged  evidences  of  the  so-called 
odylic  force,  is  thus  described  by  Peu- 
cer  (p.  146,  i)  among  various  modes 
of  hydromancy  : — *'  A  bowl  was  filled 
with  water,  and  a  ring  suspended  from 
the  finger  was  librated  in  the  water ; 
and  so,  according  as  the  question  was 
propounded,  a  declaration  or  confirma- 
tion of  its  truth,  or  otherwise,  was 
obtained.  If  what  was  proposed  was 
true,  the  ring,  of  its  own  accord,  with- 
out  any  impulse,  struck  the  sides  of 
the  goblet  a  certain  number  of  times. 
They  say  that  Numa  Pompilius  used 
to  practice  this  method,  and  that  he 
evoked  the  gods,  and  consulted  them 
in  water  in  this  way." 

Crysiallomanq/ is  the  art  of  divining 
by  figures,  which  appear  on  the  surface 
of  a  crystal  ball,  in  like  manner  as  on 
the  phial  filled  with  water.  Concern- 
ing this  practice,  Delrio  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage,  citing  his 
cotemporary,  Spengler  (Disq.  Mag. 
1.  4,  c.  2,  q.  5,  8.  6)  : — "  A  man  wdl 
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vor.-o<l  in  the  ( Ireok  and  Latin  fatlior;!, 
au'l   hj'.|)py,  if  hv  had  not  prcsuinuil, 
•\viili  unck'an  luiiid^,  to  cUiliblc  in  the 
myst^'.rii's  ot'onr  taitli  (Smniglcr),  bus 
published  in  Germany  a  learned  com- 
nuMitary   on    the   nature   of  demons, 
■which  he  has   prefixed   to   Phitareh's 
Essay,  De  Dtfr.ctn  Oraciilonnn.    From 
this  (says  Deh'io)  I  extract,  hi  his  own 
■wordsi,  the  following;  narrative.     There 
are  some   (he  says)  who,   beinp;  con- 
sulted on  matters  unknown,  distinctlv 
see  everythinj^  that  is  inquired  after 
in   crystals ;    an<l  a   little  further  on 
])nK:e^ls  to  state,  that  he  once  harl  an 
acqujniitance,  a  man  of  oneof  tlie  best 
families  of  Xuromberff,   and  that  this 
ac(pialntance  of  his  came  to  him  on 
one   occasion,    brin^riuLr   with   him  a 
crystal  gem,  of  a  rou  ml  form,  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  silk,  whicli  he  tohl  him 
he  ha<l  I'eceivcfl  from  a  stranger,  who, 
encountering'  him  several  vi-ars  l)eforc 
in   the   market-]  >lace,    had  asked   his 
hospitality,  and  whom  he  had  brou;^ht 
home  with  him  and  lodged  tor  the  space 
of  three  davs  ;    and   that   when   the 
stranger  was  tleparting,  he  had  letl  him 
the   crvstal  as  a  present,  in  token  of 
his  obligation,  and  had  taught  him  the 
use  of  it :  thus,  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing  he   particularly   wishe<l    to    bo 
informed  of,  he  should  take  out  this 
crystal  an<l  desire  a  pure  male  child 
to  hK)k  into  it  and  say  what  he  should 
see  there ;   and  that  it  would  come  to 
))ass  that  whatever  he  d» -sired  to  be  in- 
jormed  of,  would  be  indicate<l  by  ai>- 
])earanc(?s  seen   by  the  boy.     And  he 
allirmed  that  he  never  was  deceived  in 
any   instance,    and    that   he    loanie<l 
matters  of  a  wonderful  kind  from  the 
representations  of  thost*  boys,  although 
no  one  else,  by  the  closest  inspection, 
could  setj  anything  exeei)t  the   dear 
and  shining  gem.      At  a  certain  time, 
however,  when  his  wite  was  pregnant 
of  a  male  child,  a])pearanc<?s  were  visi- 
ble to  her  also  in  the  cry>tal.     First  ' 
of  all,  theiv  used  to  a]»pear  the  form 
of  a  man  clad  in  the  ordinary  habit  of 
the  times,  and  then  would  open  the 
n^presentation  of  whateverwas  inquired 
after  ;  and  when  all  was  explainedj  the 
Fame  figure  of  the  man  would  depart 
and  disappear  ;    but  in  his  departure 
would  often  apj^ear  to  perambulate  the 
town  and  enter  the  churches.       liut 
Vuo.  re|)<.»rt  of  these  apj)earanees  having 
MH'i-ad  ill  all  iliiccficus,  thev  bejian  to 
bL*.  th.eatened   bv  the   i)oi)ulace.      It 
also  aj)peared,    that   cei'tain   men   of 


learning  had  read  in  the  crystal  some 
statements  respecting  doubts  entertain- 
ed by  them  iu  their  studies ;  aud  moved 
by  tiiesc  and  other  reasons^  Spengler 
stated  that  the  owner  of  the  cr}'stjEd  came 
to  him,  representing  that  he  thought 
the  time  was  come  when  he  ought  to 
cease  making  such  a  use  of  it ;  ror  that 
he  Avas  now  persuaded  he  had  sinned 
in  no  light  degree  in  doing;  S0|  and  had 
for  a  long  time  suffered  gncvous  pangs 
of  a  disturbed  conscience  on  that  ac- 
count, and  had  come  to  the  determina- 
tion of  having  nothing  further  to  do 
with  experiments  of  that  kind,  and 
had  accordingly  brought  the  crystal 
to  him  to  do  with  it  whatever  he 
1)1  eased.     Then  Spcngler,  highly  ap- 

{>i*oving  his  resolution^  states,  that 
ic  toi^k  the  crystal,  and  having 
pounded  it  into  minute  frasments, 
threw  them,  together  with  vie  sUk 
wrapper,  into  a  draw-welL"  So  far 
Delrio. 

Another  variety  of  this  process  is 
found  in  the  Onuchomanteia,  or  mdl- 
divination,  also  s|K>kcn  of  by  Delrio. 
<*In  this  species,"  says  he,  "male 
children,  before  they  have  lost  their 
purity,  smear  their  nails  with  oil  and 
lamp-black,  and  then  holdinc  up  the 
nail  against  the  sun,  repeating  some 
charm,  sec  in  it  what  they  desire. 
This  mischief,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
*'  has  gone  even  farther  in  our  own  time. 
I  myself  knew  one  Quevedo,  a  veteran 
Sjianish  soldier,  but  more  distinguish- 
ed iu  war  and  arms  than  in  piety,  who 
being  in  Brussels  at  the  time  when  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Cseli  set  sail  from 
Gallicia  for  Belgium,  clearly  showed 
in  more  than  one  of  his  nails  the  fleet 
leaving  the  port  of  Corunna,  and  soon 
af\er  dreadfully  tossed  by  a  tempest. 
Thus  this  man,  who  could  also  cure  the 
wounds  of  others  by  his  words  alone, 
rendereil  his  own  spiritual  state  in- 
curable by  any  one." 

The  like  use  of  the  cnrstal  ball 
and  spherical  phial,  containmg  water, 
suggests  a  version  of  the  epigrams  of 
Claudian — **  De  ciystallo  in  quo  anua 
inclusa" — which  has  not  been  afibraed 
by  any  of  the  commentators.  Globules 
of  water  are  sometimes  found  enclosed 
in  crystals,  as  well  as  in  amber.  On 
one  of  those  singular  gems  Claudian 
has  eomi>osed  a  series  of  epigrams, 
which  ascrilw  properties  to  the  stone, 
and  make  allusion  to  uses  of  it  hardly 
reeoiKMleable  with  the  idea  of  its  being 
a  merely  puerile  curiosity.    The  ear* 
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lier  epigrams  of  the  series  are  neat  and 
playful,  but  insignificant : — 

*'  The  icy  gem  its  aqueous  birth  attests, 
Part  turned  to  stone,   while  part  in  fluid 

rests; 
Winter's  numbed  hand  achieved  the  cunning 

feat, 
Tiie  perfecter  for  being  incomplete. 

"  Nymphs  who  your  sister  nymphs  in  glassy 

thrall 
Hold  here  imprisoned  in  the  crystal  ball ; 
Waters  that  were  and  are,  declare  the  caase 
That  your  bright  fbrms  at  once  congeals  and 

thaws. 

"  Scorn  not  the  crystal   ball,  a    worth  it 

owns, 
Greater  than  graven  Erythrean  stones; 
Rude  though  it  seems,  a  formless  mass  of  ice, 
'Tis  justly  counted  'mongst  our  gems  of 

price." 

And  so  on  through  several  others,  un- 
til he  comes  to  that  one  which  seems 
to  indicate  something  beyond  a  merely 
figurative  use  of  the  word  "  nymphs ;" 
though,  afler  all,  it  Is  possible  that 
the  word  was  originally  written  with 
an  /,  instead  of  n,  whicn  would  make 
all  the  dilFerence  between  "nymphs" 
and  "  waters  "  : — 

"While  the    soft  boy  the  slippery  crystal 

turns, 
To  touch  the  waters  in  their  icy  urns. 
Safe  in  its  depths  translucent  ho  beholds 
Tlie  nymphs,  unconscious  of  tlie  winter  colds ; 
And  the  dry  ball  exploring  with  his  Hp, 
iSei  ins.  whde  he  fails,  the  illusive  lymph  to 

sip." 

Tlic  Latin  is  subjoined  :— 

"  Dum  crystalla  puer  oontingere  lubricagaa- 
det 
Kt  gchdum  tenero  pollico  versat  onus, 
Yidet  |)er.spicuo   dcprensas    in    marmore 
nymphjis, 
Dura  quibus  solis  parcere  novit  hyems ; 
Et  siccum  religens  labiis  sitientibus  orbem,    . 
Irrita  qua:sitis  oscula  figit  aquis." 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  quali- 
ties here  ascribed  to  the  crystal  ball 
is  its  energy  in  impartinjj  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold.  Dom  Chimet,  who,  in 
1()55,  published  his  learned  treatise  at 
Antwerp  on  the  objects  then  recently 
discovered  in  the  suppose*!  tomb  of 
King  Childeric,  at  Toumay,  says  of 
the  crystal  ball  which  was  tound 
anion;:st  them,  '*  You  would  say  it 
was  petrified  ice  ;  so  cold  it  was,  that 


my  palm  and  fingersi  after  handling  it, 
were  quite  torpid.**  And  cites  Anslem 
Boetius,  in  his  book  on  stones  and 
gems,  as  saying,  <'the  crystal  is  of 
so  cold  and  dry  a  nature,  that  placed 
beneath  the  tongue  of  a  feverish  per- 
son, it  allays  the  thirst ;  and  held  in 
the  hands  even  of  those  violently  fe- 
vered, it  refreshes  and  oools  them,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  of  considerable  size, 
and  of  a  spherical  figure  **  (Lib.  i.  c 
44)  ;  and  another  writer  on  the  same 
subject,  Andreas  Cisalpinus,  who  states 
(Lib.  ii.,  De  Metallis,  c.  Id)  of  the 
marble  called  ophite,  that  "  they  make 
of  it  little  globes,  for  the  handling  of 
such  as  are  in  burning  fever,  the  cold- 
ness of  the  stone  expelling  the  disease." 
So  far  Dom  Chifflet  {Anastasis,  pp. 
244-5).  It  seems  almost  as  if  we  were 
reading  Reichenbach.  **  He  (Reich- 
enbach)  found  that  chrystals  are  cai>a- 
ble  of  producing  all  the  phenomena  re> 
suiting  from  the  action  of  a  magnet 
on  cataleptic  patients.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance,  a  large  piece  of  rock  crystal, 
placed  in  the  hand  of  a  nervous  pa- 
tient, aficcts  the  fingers  so  as  to  make 
them  grasp  the  crystal  involuntarily, 
and  shut  the  fist.  Reichenbach  found 
that  more  than  half  of  all  the  persons 
he  tried  were  sensible  of  its  action" 
(Drtblin  Medical  Journal,  vol.  1.  pp. 
154-i).  Chifiiet  probably  was  a  man 
of  a  nervous  temperament.  Those  who 
desire  to  see  the  chrystal  ball  in  question, 
may  inspect  it,  where  it  is  still  preserved, 
with  otner  objects  found  in  the  tomb, 
at  the  Gallene  de  Medailles,  in  Paris. 
Two  similar  balls  may  be  seen  here  in 
the  collection  of  the  Royal  Lrish  Aca- 
demy. 

The  use  of  water  in  communicating 
an  ecstasy  similar  to  the  mesmeric  lu- 
cidity,  is  largely  dwelt  on  by  the  mys- 
tical writers \nown  as  the  Neo-Platon- 
ists.  Psellus  describes  a  mode  of  di. 
vination  among  the  Assyrians  by  a 
basin,  which  smacks  strongly  of  the 
mesmeric  practice.  "  The  water,  which 
is  poured  into  the  basin,  seems>  as  to  its 
substance,  to  differ  in  nothing  from  other 
water ;  but  it  possesses  a  certain  virtue, 
infused  into  it  by  incantations,  where- 
by it  is  rendered  more  apt  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  demon^XDeDamonilnu), 
The  effect  of  the  waters  of  some  sa- 
cred places  on  those  accustomed  to  their 
influence,  was  also  such  as  is  claimed 
for  the  mesmerised  waters  of  our  pre- 
sent practitioners.  Jamblichus  gives 
this  account  of  the  Colophonian  oraclo 
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<<  There  was  a  subterranean  place  at 

Colophon,  near  fipheflus^  in  which  was 
a  fountain.  The  priest  on  stated 
nights  sacrificed,  then  drank  the  water, 
and  afterwards  prophesied,  being  ren- 
dered invisible  to  the  spectators. 
It  might  seem,"  he  says,  "to  some 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  passed  into  the 
priest  through  the  water.  But  this  is 
not  so ;  for  the  divine  influence  is  not 
transmitted  thus  according  to  the  laws 
of  distance  and  division,  uirough  tliese 
things  which  participate  in  it,  but  com- 
prehends them  from  without,  and  in- 
wardly illuminates  and  fills  them  with 
lucidity,  and  fills  the  water  also  with  a 
certain  virtue  conducive  to  tlie  prophe- 
tic faculty,  that  is,  a  clarifying  virtue ;  so 
that  when  the  priest  drinks,  it  purifies 
the  luminous  spirit  which  is  implanted 
in  him,  andaccommmlntes  it  to  God,  and 
by  that  purifying  and  accommodating 

Eroccss,  enables  him  to  apprehend  the 
>city.  lint  there  is  anotiier  kind  of 
presence  of  the  god,  besides  the  virtue  in- 
fused into  the  water,  wliich  illumines  all 
around,  above,  and  within  us,  and 
which  no  man  wants,  if  he  can  only 
Attain  to  the  necessary'  state  of  congru- 
ity.  And  so  of  a  sudden  it  falls  on  the 
prophet,  and  makes  use  of  him  as  an 
mstrument ;  and  he  in  the  meantime 
has  no  command  of  himself,  and  knows 
not  what  he  says,  nor  where  he  is,  and 
with  difficulty  comes  to  himself  again, 
after  the  response  given.  Moreover, 
before  drinking  the  water,  he  abstains 
for  a  day  and  night  from  food,  and 
partakes  of  certain  mysteries  inacces- 
sible to  the  vulgar ;  from  which  it  is 
to  be  collected  that  there  are  two  me- 
thods by  which  man  may  be  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  divine  influ- 
ence :  one  by  the  drinking  of  purgato- 
rial water,  endowed  by  the  Deity  with 
a  clarifying  virtue ;  the  other,  by  so- 
briety^  solitude,  the  separation  of  the 
mind  from  the  body,  and  the  intent 
contemplation  of  the  Deity." — DeMyS' 
teriis*  pp.  (So,  60. 

Onemight  here  suppose  he  read  of  the 
rites  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory.  The 
water  of  the  lake  there  is  usually  called 
wine,  and  it  may  be  that  on  minds 
and  bodies  ''which  have  attained  to 
the  needful  congruity,"  it  has  operated 
as  wonderful  eftccts  as  the  Colopho- 
nian  fount  itself.  The  proceedings  of 
the  priestess  at  Brancida3,  who  also. 


from  amongst  other  soaroes,  deriyed 
the  afilatus,  oirWaren,  from  a  fountain, 
are  to  the  same  purpose.  "  The  pro- 
phetic priestess  at  Brancidas  either  sits 
on  an  axis  [exposing  herself  to  the 
influence,  as  the  Pythoness  on  her 
tripod],  or  holds  a  wand  in  her  hand> 
pven  by  some  god,  or  dips  the  hem  of 
her  garment  in  water,  or  inhales  a 
certain  vapour  of  water,  and  by  these 
methods  is  filled  with  the  divine  illu- 
mination, receives  the  god,  and  pro- 
phesies.  But,  that  the  prophetic  fa- 
culty comes  from  no  corporeal  or 
anim.'U  source,  and  from  no  local  or 
material  instrumentality,  but  solely 
and  extrinsically  from  the  presence  of 
the  incoming  deity,  appears  from  this^ 
that  the  priestess,  before  she  gives  her 
oracle,  performs  many  ceremonious 
rites,  observes  strict  parity,  bathes, 
abstains  for  three  days  m)m  food, 
dwells  apart,  and  so,  by  little  and 
little,  begins  to  be  illuminated  and 
enraptured.*'— (Ibid.  67.)  What  the 
exact  meaning  of  sitting  on  an  axis 
may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  divine ;  bat 
those  who  alleo:e  that  a  patient  may  he 
thrown  into  the  mesmeric  trance  by 
holding  a  magnetised  branch-^and 
those  also  who  have  read  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  exorcism  being  as  fully 
elicited  by  a  satchel  of  feathers  as  by  a 
bag  of  reliques — will  readily  apply  the 
wtmd  *'  presented  by  some  deity,"  and 
])laced  in  the  hand  of  the  priestess  at 
the  moment  when  she  should  receive 
the  final  catileptic  impulse.  If  there 
be  truth  in  the  alleged  modem  cases 
of  clairvoyance,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  singular  coincidences 
which  have  sustained  the  credit  of 
Colophon  and  Delphi. 

Not  to  dwell  on  other  methods  of 
inducing  the  afflatus,  such  as  by  cha- 
racters and  amulets,  by  music,  by 
dancing,  and  by  movements  of  the 
body,  all  of  which  are  more  properiy 
illustrative  of  those  singalarly-mterest- 
'  ing  papers  on  the  Waren  of  the  Hio- 
doos,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
appeared  in  The  Dublin  UNiysBSiTT 
Magazine,  than  of  the  practices  of  the 
mesmerists,  I  shall  now  proceed  with 
the  efiects  alleged  to  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  a^latu  Jamblichos  most 
still  be  our  principal  authority.  Lad* 
dity  and  prevision  have  already  been 
suiliciently  indicated,  and  have  doabt* 
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less  been  readily  recc^ised :  the  other 
symptoms  will  be  found  not  less  re- 
markable and  equally  familiar : — 
'*  Man  has  a  double  life — one  annexed 
to  the  body^  the  other  separate  from 
everything  bodily.  ...  In  sleep 
we  have  the  capacity  of  being  wholly 
loosed  from  the  chains  that  confine 
our  spirit,  and  can  make  use  of  the 
life  which  is  not  dependent  on  genera- 
tion. When  the  soul  is  thus  separate 
from  the  body  in  sleep,  then  that 
(latter)  kind  of  life  which  usually  re- 
mains separable  and  separate  by  itself^ 
immediately  awakes  withm  us,  and  acts 
according  to  its  proper  nature,  .  . 
and  in  that  state  has  a  presaging  know- 
ledge of  the  future."  Then,  omitting 
a  distinction  between  sleeping  and 
waking^  inspiration,  and  coming  to  the 
latter,  in  which,  also,  the  qffiati  have  a 
presaging  power,  he  proceeds : — "  Yet 
those  (latter)  are  so  far  awake  that 
they  can  use  their  senses,  yet  are  not 
capable  of  reasoning,  ...  for 
they  neither  (properly  speaking)  sleep 
when  they  seem  to  do  so,  nor  awake 
when  they  seem  awake ;  for  they  do 
not  of  themselves  foresee,  nor  are  they 
moved  by  any  human  instrumentality ; 
neither  ^ow  they  their  own  condition ; 
nor  do  they  exert  any  prerogative  or 
motion  of  their  own;  but  all  this  is 
done  under  the  power  and  by  the 
energy  of  the  deity.  For  that  they 
who  are  so  affected  do  not  live  an  or- 
dinary animal  life  is  plain,  because 
many  of  them,  on  contact  with  fire, 
are  not  burnt,  the  divine  inward 
afflatus  repellinff  the  heat ;  or,  if  they 
be  burnt,  they  do  not  feel  it ;  neither 
do  they  feel  prickings,  or  scratchings, 
or  other  tortures.  1  urther,  that  their 
actions  are  not  (merely)  human,  is 
apparent  from  this^  that  they  make 
their  way  through  pathless  tracts,  and 
pass  hannless  through  the  fire,  and 
pass  over  rivers  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, which  the  priestess  herself  also . 
does  in  the  Cataballa.  By  this  it  is 
plain  that  the  life  they  live  is  not 
naman,  nor  animal,  nor  dependent  on 
the  use  of  senses,  but  divine,  as  if  the 
soul  were  taking  its  rest,  and  the  deity 
were  there  instead  of  the  soul.  Various 
sorts  there  are  of  those  so  divinely  in- 
i^ired,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  vaiying 
divinity  of  the  inspiring  gods  as  of  the 
modes  of  inspiration.  These  modes 
are  of  this  sort — either  the  deity  occu- 
pies us,  or  we  join  ourselves  to  the 
deity,  &c According  to 


these  diversities,  there  are  different 
si^,  effects,  and  works  of  the  in- 
spired ;  thus,  some  will  be  moved  in 
their  whole  bodies,  others  in  particular 
members ;  others,  a^ain^  will  be  mo- 
tionless. Also  they  will  perform  dances 
and  chants,  some  well,  some  ill.  The 
bodies,  again,  of  some  will  seem  to 
dilate  in  height,  of  others  in  compass ; 
and  others,  again,  will  seem  to  walk 
in  air." — Ibid,  pp.  66,  57. 

Taking  these  various  manifestations 
in  order,  and  beginning  with  the  alleged 
power  of  resisting  the  action  of  Sre, 
the  reader  will  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  many  seemingly  well-authenticated 
cases  of  escape  from  the  fire-ordeal* 
It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  the  preser- 
vation of  those  who  have  walked  bare- 
footed over  heated  ploughshares  to  the 
use  of  astringent  lotions ;  and  where 
opportunity  existed  for  preparation  of 
that  kind,  their  escape  may  perhaps  be 
so  explained.  But  in  most  instances 
the  accused  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
accusers,  and  not  likely  to  have  access 
to  such  phylacteries.  The  exemption 
from  the  effects  of  fire  was  not  confined 
to  those  cases  of  exaltation  attendant 
on  the  enthusiasm  of  conscious  virtue. 
Bosroger  (La  Piete  Affligee,  Bouen, 
1752)  states  of  one  of  the  possessed 
sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Louviers,  in 
1642 — **One  morning  Sister  Saint- 
Esprit  was  rapt  as  in  an  ecstasy.  The 
bishop  commanded  the  devil  to  leave 
her.  Immediately  she  experienced 
dreadful  contortions,  and  an  access  of 
rage,  and,  on  a  sudden,  says  the  exor- 
cist, her  demon  left  her  like  a  fiash  of 
lightning,  and  threw  the  young  woman 
into  the  fire,  which  was  a  considerable 
one,  casting  her  with  her  face  and  one 
hand  direct  between  the  two  andirons ; 
and  when  they  ran  to  drag  her  away, 
they  found  that  neither  her  face  nor 
her  hand  were  in  anywise  burnt." 

It  would  be  idle  to  multiply  instances 
of  this  sort  from  the  mouKish  writers. 
The  preservation  of  the  three  youths 
in  the  Chalda^an  furnace  was  one  of 
the  miracles  most  adapted  to  the  ser- 
vile yet  audacious  imitations  of  the 
Thaumaturgists.  It  is  only  when  their 
statements  correspond  in  unsuspected 
particulars  with  the  phenomena  of  ex- 
perience— as,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  Barlaam  and  the  monks  of  Mount 
Atlios — that  they  can  be  adduced  with- 
out offending  the  judgment  of  rational 
inquirers.  But  the  action  of  burning 
is  an  operation  of  mechanical  and  che« 
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micRl  forces ;  and  l»ow  anv  amount  of 
.spiritual  or  elcctricjil  oiViision  could 
prevent  the  expansion  of  the  fluids  in 
the  tiifsues  and  the  disruption  of  the 
skin^  seems  hard  to  imagine.  Some- 
thing more  must,  one  should  thinks 
have  been  needed  ;  and  if  the  mesmeric 
and  Pagan  oracular  ecstasies  be  identi. 
cal,  this  testimony  uf  Jamblichus  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  that  something 
was  supplied  by  the  mind.  However 
this  may  be,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  atlcr  the  investigation  of  some 
other  of  the  alleged  concomitiints  of 
Pagan  insj.>iration. 

The   insensibility  to  prickings  and 
pinch ings   is  perhaps  the  commonest 
test  of  the  cataleptic  condition  ;  and, 
as  will  doubtless  suggest  itself  to  every 
reader,  was,  until  modern  times,  a  popu- 
lar test  of  witchcraft.  That  the  unhai>py 
wretches  who  were  put  to  death  in  such 
numbers  during  the  middle   ages  for 
this  offence  were  actually  in  an  unna- 
tural and  detestable  state  of  mind  and 
body,  cannot  be  doubted.  They  really 
were  insensible   to   punctures  ;  fur  if 
they  had  winced  when   pricked  with 
pins  and  nee<lles   by   their   triers,    it 
wouhl  have  been  deemed  a  pi*oof  of 
their  innocence.     A   person  feigning 
the  mesmeric  sleep,  and  whose  interest 
it  is  to  feign,  may  endure  such  prick- 
ings with  setMuing  insensibility  ;  but  it 
was  not   the   interest  of  the   ancient 
witch  to  affect  an  insensibility,  which 
wouM  be  taken  as  one  of  the  surest 
])r')Ots  of  guilt.     A  pervcrsiMlesin.' to 
be  believed  guilty  is  the  only  motive 
that  can  be  suggested  as  likely  to  lead 
to  such  conduct ;  and  those  who  have 
studieil  human  nature  most  profoundly 
will  be  disposed  to  give  groat  credit  to 
that  suggestion.      The   same    nature 
which  in  the  fourth  century  ran  into 
the   epidemic    frenzy    of  anchoritisui, 
and  imperiled  the  Circumcellionist  mul- 
tiiudesto  extort  the  boon  of  martyr- 
dom from  reluctant  tribunals,  inav  bo 
admitted   capable   even   of  the  mad- 
ness of  a  voliintJir}'  aspiration  to  the 
stake   and  pyre   of  the   witch.      Cer- 
tain  it   is  that  many  of  the  convicts 
boasted  of  their  interviews  with   the 
Devil,  and  seemed  to  be,  if  they  weixj 
not,    i)0?ses5ed   with    the    conviction 
of  having    actually    partaken  of  the 
orgies    imputed  to  them.     Had    they 
really  been  there  in  imagination?   Was 
it  that  the  popular  mind  had  realised 
to  itself  an  epidemic  idea,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  contagion  wjia  to  put  its 


victims  en  rapport  with  the  distempor- 
ed  picture  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  ?  In  a  moral  epidemic  the 
crowd,  possessed  with  one  idea,  are  the 
operators :  it  is  the  Panic  possession  of 
the  ancients,  which  was  not  confined  to 
general  terrors,  but  applied  to  general 
delusions  of  every  kind.  The  multi- 
tude itself  radi.atcs  its  own  madness ; 
witness  the  Crasaders,  the  Flagellants, 
the  Dancing  Fanatics  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifk'cnth  centuries;  perhaps  even 
we  might  add  the  Mathewites  of  our 
own  day. 

The  next  s}'mptom  of  possession  was 
the  power  of  passing  through  trackless 
places,  the  dbposition  to  run  to  wilds 
and  mountains,  like  that  rage  of  the 
votary  of  Bacchus : — 

"  Quo  me  Barchc,  rapit  tni 
PIvniiin  f   Qiue  in  nemon  Mit  qooi  ftgor  In  Ipem 
Vclox  ravntc  nurm  ?" 

The  Bacchic  ecstasy  was  not  merely 
dnmkenness,  but  an  epidemic  madness 
induced  hf  long-continued  dancing  and 
gesticulatmg  to  the  sound  ofcjmbals 
and  other  noisy  instruments,  in  all 
respects  identical  with  the  methods  of 
inducing  the  Hindoo  Tforeii^etiuled  in 
The  Dublin  Uniterbitt  Maoajbinb. 
The  dancing  mania  also  of  the  fifteenth 
century',  describeil  bv  Ilecker  in  his 
"  E[)i(]emics  of  the  B^iddlo  Ages,**  was 
induced  in  the  same  manner,  and  its 
clVects  were  the  siune, — possession,  illo- 
m  illation,  and  insensibility  to  external 
influences.  That  the  Baccnic  and^Cory- 
bantic  frenzies  were,  in  all  respects, 
identical  with  the  middle  age  dancing 
manias,  and  with  the  posaesson  of 
those  who  still  exhibit  the  influences  of 
Witren  in  Hindoostan,  can  hardly  he 
doubted.  *'  As  for  the  Bacchanalian 
motions  and  frisking  of  the  Cory- 
bantes,'*  says  Plutarch  in  his  Essay  on 
Love,  "  there  is  a  way  to  allay  these 
extravagant  transports,  by  changing 
the  measure  from  the  Trochaic  to  the 
Spoudnic,  and  the  tone  from  the 
P/injgtttn  to  the  Doric ;"  just  as  wiA 
the  (lancers  of  St.  Vitus,  and  those  bit 
by  the  Tarantala.  Hccker  states, 
**  The  swarms  of  St.  John's  dancen 
were  accompanied  by  minstrels  lay- 
ing those  noisy  instrumentsj  which 
rouse<l  their  morbid  feelings ;  moreover, 
by  means  of  intoxicaUng  mnaic,  a  kind 
of  demoniacal  festival  for  the  rode 
multitude  was  establidied,  whidi  had 
the  effect  of  spreading  this  unhi^y 
ni ahu  iy  w ider  and  w ider.  Soil  harmony 
was,  however,  employed  to  eidmtlie 
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excitement  of  those  aflcctecl,  and  it  is 
mentioned  (Jo.  Bodin.  Method,  His- 
toric, p.  99),  as  a  eharacter  of  the 
tunes  played  with  this  view  to  the  St. 
Vitiis's  dancers,  that  they  contained 
transitions  from  a  quick  to  a  slow  mea- 
sure, and  passed  gradually  from  a  high 
to  a  low  key,"  (JEpidem.,  p.  107). 
After  the  termination  of  the  frenzy  the 
eor.duct  of  the  dancers,  as  well  indeed 
as  of  all  the  victims  of  this  species  of 
possession,  whether  Tarartati,  convul- 
sionnaires,  or  revivalists,  tallied  pre- 
cisc'ly  with  that  of  the  Bacchic  women, 
riutarch,  in  his  thirteenth  example  of 
the  Virtues  of  Woman,  has  this  graphic 
picture  of  the  condition  of  a  band  of 
Bacchantae  after  one  of  their  orgies. 
"  When  the  tyrants  of  Phocea  had 
taken  Delphos,  and  the  Thebans  under- 
took that  war  against  them  which  was 
culled  the  Holy  War,  certain  women 
devoted  to  Bacchus  (which  they  call 
Thyades)  fell  frantic,  and  went  a  gad- 
ding by  night,  and,  mistaking  their 
way,  came  to  Amphissa,  and  being 
very  much  tired,  and  not  as  yet  in  their 
right  wits,  they  flung  themselves  down 
in  the  market  place  and  fell  a-sleep,  as 
they  lay  scattered  up  and  down  hero 
and  there.  But  the  wives  of  the  Am- 
phisseans,  fearing  because  the  city  was 
engaged  to  aid  in  thePhocean  war,  and 
abundance  of  the  tyrants'  soldiers 
were  present  in  the  city,  the  Thyades 
should  have  any  indignity  put  upon 
them,  ran  forth  all  of  them  into  the 
iJKirket-place,  and  stood  silently  round 
about  them  ;  neither  would  offer  them 
any  disturbance  while  they  slept,  but 
when  they  were  awake  they  attended 
their  service  particularly,  and  brought 
thorn  refreshments ;  and,  in  fine,  by 
persuasion,  obtained  leave  of  their  hus- 
bands that  they  might  accompany  them 
to  bring  them  in  safety  to  theu*  own 
borders." 

In  the  same  way,  throughout  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  might 
groups  of  both  sexes  be  seen  lying,  ex- 
hausted from  their  agitations,  in  the 
plreets  of  Aix-la-chapelle,  Cologne, 
Strasburg,  Naples,  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
even  in  our  own  century  sights  not 
dissimilar  have  been  witnessed  at  revi- 
val assemblages  in  Wales  and  Scot- 
land, and  at  camp-meetings  in  North 
America.  The  rending  of  Pentheus 
on  Mount  Citheron  by  his  own  mother 
and  sist(;rs,  who,  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Bacchic  afflatus,  imagined 
Ihey  saw  in  his  form  the  appearance  of 


a  wild  beast,  might  be  adduced  as  an 
example  at  once  of  the  furious  character 
of  the  firenzy,  and  of  the  liability  of  the 
afiQated  to  optical  illusions.  Has  what 
we  read  of  fairy-gifts  and  glamour  any 
foundation  in  this  alleged  power  of  the 
biologist  to  make  his  patient  imagine 
different  forms  for  the  same  object? 
But  we  are  still  among  the  mountain 
tops,  and  must  descend  to  the  remain- 
ing symptoms  enumerated  by  Jamb- 
lichus. 

*'  They  pass  over  rivers  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner,  which  the  priestess  herself 
also  does  in  the  Cataballa."  We  here 
again  encounter  the  indicia  of  that  pos- 
session which  went  by  the  name  of 
witchcraft  in  the  middle  ages.  A  witch, 
really  possessed,  could  not  sink  in  the 
water,  oxiy  more  than  she  could  feel 
the  insertion  of  a  needle.  The  vulgar 
belief  is,  that  the  suspected  witch  was 
cast  into  a  pond,  where,  if  she  floated, 
she  was  burned,  and  if  she  sank  she 
was  drowned.  The  latter  alternative 
was  not  so ;  if  she  betrayed  no  preter- 
natural buoyancy,  the  trial  was  so  far 
in  her  favour,  and  she  was  taken  up. 

Nor  was  water  the  only  test.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  the  triers,  less  phi- 
losophically, employed  scales ;  and  nad 
fixed  weights  (from  14  to  15  lbs.), 
which,  if  the  accused  did  not  counter- 
poise, they  concluded  them  to  be  pos- 
sessed. But  it  will  be  asked,  how  can 
there  be  degrees  of  philosophy  in  prac- 
tices equally  insane,  and  which  have 
been  condemned  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  enlightened  nations  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ?  Insanity  there 
certainly  was,  and  on  a  prodigious 
scale,  in  these  ages ;  but  the  judges  and 
executioners  were  not  so  insane  as  the 
multitudes  who  either  believed  them- 
selves possessed  by  others,  or  believed 
that  they  themselves  exercised  the 
power  of  possessing.  To  us,  living  in 
an  age  of  comparative  rest  from  spi- 
ritual excitement,  it  seems  almost  m- 
credible  that  thousands  of  persons,  in 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  should 
simultaneously  become  possessed  with 
the  belief  that  they  were  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  devil;  should  cease 
to  attend  to  their  duties  and  callings, 
passing  their  time  in  hysterical  trances 
and  cataleptic  fits,  during  which  they 
seemed  to  themselves  to  be  borne 
through  the  air  to  witch  orgies  and  as- 
semblies for  devil-worship,  in  deserts 
and  mountains;  and  that  while  one 
portion  of  society  gave  themselves  up 
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to  these  hallacinations,  another  class 
should,  with  an  equal  abandonment  of 
every  duty  of  life,  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  mope  and  pine,  going  into 
convulsions,  and  wasting  to  skeletons, 
under  the  idea  of  having  oeen  bewitch- 
ed ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  it  was  such  a  frenzy  as  this  the 
heads  of  the  Church  and  the  tempor<il 
Government  had  to  contend  against  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
There  were  no  mad-houses;  if  there 
had  been,  even  to  the  extent  we  now 
possess  them,  they  would  not  have 
sufUced  to  hold  a  tenth  part  of  the 
numbers  whose  contact  and  example 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  peace, 
perhaps  even  to  the  existence,  of  so- 
ciety. Ifsuch  frenzies  were,  unhappily, 
to  burst  out  among  mankind  at  pre- 
sent, civilised  nations  might  transport 
their  energumeni  to  distant  posses- 
sions ;  but  the  middle-age  magistrates 
had  no  facilities  of  that  kind :  they 
should  deal  with  a  terrible  plague  by 
the  only  means  at  their  disposiU  ;  and 
these  were,  either  to  let  the  madness 
wear  itself  out,  or  to  repress  it  by  the 
rope  and  fagot.  If  they  had  adopted 
the  former  course,  tlie  epidemic  would 
probably  have  passed  through  the 
usual  stages  of  popular  distempers ; 
would  have  had  its  access,  its  crisis, 
and  decline ;  and  when  the  scourge 
had  passed,  the  public  would  have 
awakened  to  a  full  sen.^e  of  the  mad- 
ness of  which  they  had  been  the  vic- 
tims ;  but  in  that  process  there  was  the 
danger  of  society  going  to  pieces — of 
the  visionary  frenzy  of  the  possessed 
being  taken  up  by  fanatics  iis  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  and  abominable  re- 
ligion, and  of  the  hostility  of  the  igno- 
rant and    uneducated    class,    among 


whom  chiefly  the  possession  pre- 
vailed, being  directed  against  the  re- 
straints of  government  and  the  prin- 
ciple  of  property.  Having  adopteu  the 
other  course,  they  pushed  it  to  cruel  and 
inexcusable  lengtiis;  punished  many 
innocent  persons,  and  suffered  many  of 
the  really  poss^sed  to  go  free.  For 
they  whose  madness  was  most  to  be 
apprehended,  as  most  contaeiouSy  were 
not  the  wretdies  who  fancied  they  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  bewitching  others; 
but  the  convuUionnaireSt  who  deemed 
themselves  bewitched,  and  were  their 
accusers.  Certainly  if  the  same  e|H- 
demic  should  ever  again  break  out 
among  a  European  population*  or  even 
among  a  British  population,  the  arm  of 
the  magistrates  would  be  again  requir- 
ed to  suppress  it,  and  we  wonld  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  oondact  of 
those  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  of 
modern  historians  to  represent  as  alto* 
gether  ignorant  and  brutal  ozecntion- 
ers.  So  long  as  possession  is  only  the 
result  of  manual  passes,  or  of  fixing 
the  gaze  on  indifferent  objects;  so  Ions 
as  the  effects  are  regarded  as  physicu 
or  psychological  phenomena,  oue  to  a 
physical  cause,  and  the  pretensions  of 
the  practitioner  are  not  rested  on  any 
peculiar  religious  sanction,  there  is  no 
danger  of  mesmerism  degenerating  into 
a  dangerous  epidemic;  out  we  might 
have  seen  a  very  different  state  of  af- 
fairs if  the  magnetiscrs  and  biologists 
had  referred  their  powers  to  any  species 
of  supernatural  agency ;  and  posnbly 
would  have  found  ouraelves  long  since 
under  the  necessity  of  reviving  those 
penal  proceedings  which  we  have  so  ge^^ 
nerally  been  taught  to  abhor,  as  among 
the  most  revolting  remnants  of  mc(]U»- 
val  superstition.*    Even  as  it  is,  these 


*  As  an  example  of  the  gravity  and  formality  with  which  proceedings  in  matters 
of  this  nature  were  conducted,  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
take  the  subjoined  palinode  or  recantation  of  a  Flemish  ecclesiastic,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  doubting  the  evection,  or  bodily  transport  through  the  air 
of  witches  and  wizards.  The  original  may  be  found  in  Delrio,  at  the  end  of  the 
Appendix,  in  his  5th  Book  : — 

**  I,  Cornelius  Loseus  Gallidius,  born  in  the  town  of  Gouda,  in  Holland,  now. 
by  the  command  of  the  renowned  and  illustrious  Lord  Nuncio  Apostolic,  the  Lord 
Octavius  Bishop  of  Tricarnis,  arrested  and  detained  in  the  Imperial  Monastery  of  St. 
Maximin,  near  Treves,  on  account  of  certain  tracts  •  On  True  and  False  Witch- 
craft,* rashly  and  presumptuously  by  me  written,  published,  and  sent  to  be  printed 
at  Cologne,  without  the  perusal  or  permission  of  the  superiors  of  this  place : 
whereas  I  am  informed  for  certain  that  in  the  aforesaid  books,  and  also  in  certain 
of  my  letters  on  the  same  subject,  sent  clandestinely  to  the  clergy  and  senate  of 
Treves,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  impedins^  the  course  of  justice  against  witches 
and  magicians,  there  are  contained  many  articles  which  are  not  onljr  erroneous  and 
scandalous,  but  also  suspected  of  heresy,  and  savouring  of  sedition :  I  therefore 
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powers  of  the  biologist^  if  in  truth  they 
exist,  are  capable  of  fearful  abuse.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  one  of  the  oldest 
methods  of  exercising  influencci  for 
good  or  evil,  on  an  absent  person:— 

**  At  Are  this  flgore  hardenf,  made  of  clay. 
And  this  of  wax  with  fire  conaumea  away  i 
Such  let  the  aoul  of  cruel  Daphnia  be. 
Bard  to  the  rest  of  women,  soft  to  me.** 

If  the  waxen  or  clay  image  be  but  a 
concentrator  of  the  good  or  evil  will  of 
the  operator  towards  the  distant  object, 
and  the  witchcraft  of  the  love-sick  ma- 
gician in  Virgil,  or  of  the  evil-disposed 
wizard  of  the  middle  ages,  be  in  truth 
no  more  than  an  exertion  of  biological 
power,  it  behoves  society  to  take  care 
how  individuals  should  be  suffered  to 


acquire  mesmerlcal  relations  with 
others,  over  whom  they  may  exercise 
malignant  as  well  as  healing  influences. 
If  the  pretensions  of  the  biologists  bo 
established,  biology  must  soon  be  put 
under  medical  supervision.  But  to 
return  to  the  phenomena  of  possession. 
The  propriety  of  trying  alleged 
witches  by  water,  has  been  impugned 
and  defended  with  abundance  of  scho- 
lastic learning ;  and,  singular  to  say, 
its  opponents  have  been  chiefly  found 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
and  its  advocates  among  the  Reformers. 
Delrio,  by  far  the  most  learned  of 
all  the  writers  on  demonology,  vigor- 
ously assails  Rickius,  the  only  notable 
Roman  Catholic  advocate  of  the  prac- 


hereby  revoke,  condemn,  reject,  and  repudiate,  as  if  they  had  never  been  said  or 
asserted  by  me,  the  said  articles,  as  seditious  and  temerarious,  contrary  to  the 
common  jude^ment  of  learned  theologians,  to  the  decisions  and  bulls  of  the  supremo 
Pontiff's,  and  to  the  practice,  and  statutes,  and  laws  of  the  magistrates  and  judges, 
as  well  of  this  Archdiocese  of  Treves,  as  of  the  other  provinces  and  principalities, 
in  the  order  in  which  the  same  are  hereunto  annexed. 

**1.  Imprimis,  I  revoke,  condemn,  reject,  and  hold  as  disproved,  what  both  in 
words  and  writing  I  have  often  and  to  many  persons  pertinaciously  asserted  ;  and 
what  I  would  have  had  taken  as  the  head  and  chief  ornament  of  my  disputations,  to 
wit,  that  what  is  written  touching  the  corporeal  evection  or  translation  from  place 
to  place  of  witches  and  magicians,  is  to  be  held  as  a  vain  superstition  and  figment, 
as  well  because  that  opinion  savours  of  heretical  pravity,  as  because  it  partakes  of 
sedition,  and  so  also  savours  of  the  crimes  of  Use  majeste, 

**2.  In  the  second  place,  I  revoke  what  I  have  pertinaciously,  but  without  solid 
reasons,  alleged  against  the  magistracy,  in  letters  secretly  sent  to  several,  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  course  of  procedure  against  witches  is  erroneous  and  fantastical; 
asserting,  moreover,  that  those  witches  were  compelled  by  the  severity  of  torture 
to  confess  acts  that  they  had  never  done ;  that  innocent  blood  was  shed  by  a  cruel 

{'ndicature ;  and  that  by  a  new  alchemy  gold  and  silver  were  extracted  from  human 
»iood. 

*•  3.  Thereby,  and  by  the  like  assertions,  partly  diffused  by  private  oral  commu- 
nications among  the  vulvar,  partly  by  various  letters  addressed  to  both  branches 
of  the  magistracy,  imputmg  to  superiors  and  judges  the  exercise  of  tyranny  towards 
the  subjects. 

*'4.  And  consequently,  inasmuch  as  the  most  reverend  and  illustrious  Arch- 
bishop and  Prince  Elector  of  Treves  not  only  permits  witches  and  magicians  to  be 
subjected  to  deserved  punishments  in  his  diocese,  but  has  also  ordained  laws  regu- 
lating the  mode  and  cost  of  the  procedure  against  witches^  thereby  with  inconside- 
rate temerity  tacitly  insinuating  the  charge  of  tyranny  against  the  said  Elector  of 
Treves. 

''  5.  Item.  I  revoke  and  condemn  these  following  conclusions,  to  wit,  that  there 
are  no  such  beings  as  sorcerers,  who  renounce  God  and  worship  the  Devil,  who 
bring  on  tempests,  and  do  the  work  of  Satan  and  such  like,  but  that  all  these  things 
are  dreams. 

'*  6.  Moreover  that  magic  is  not  to  be  called  sorcery,  nor  its  practisers  to  be 
deemed  sorcerers,  and  that  that  place  of  Exod.  xxii.  (*  Ye  shall  not  suffer  sorcerers 
to  live ')  is  to  be  understood  of  those  who  slay  with  material  poison  naturally  ad- 
ministered. 

**  7.  That  no  contract  exists  or  can  exist  between  man  and  the  demon. 

*'8.  That  demons  do  not  assume  bodies. 

"  9.  That  the  life  of  Hilary,  written  by  Saint  Jerome,  is  not  authentic. 

**  10.  That  the  demon  cannot  carnally  know  mankind. 

"11.  That  neither  demons  nor  witches  can  excite  tempests,  rain,  hail,  &c.,  and 
that  what  is  alleged  in  that  behalf  is  mere  dreams. 

**  12.  That  spirits  and  forms  can  be  seen  by  mankind  separate  from  matter. 
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ticc.  The  arguments  on  both  sides 
beinjr  based  entirely  on  seholaritie  di'li- 
nilions  and  distinetions  ixispeeting  the 
nature  of  demons,  and  the  baptismal 
and  other  spiritual  virtues  of  water, 
are  of  little  relevance  in  the  present 
method  of  discussing  physical  pheno- 
mena. Both  parties  assume  that  the 
persuns  of  witches  exhibit  a  preterna- 
tural levity — Deh'io  admitting  that 
something  less  than  fourteen  or  fiilcen 
])ounds  was  the  actual  weight  which 
popular  Ix^lief  throughout  Germany 
ascribed  to  persons  in  that  possessed 
state,  no  matter  how  large  or  fat  they 
might  seem  to  the  eye  ;  and  Ilickius 
gives  an  example  of  a  woman,  executed 
by  drowning  in  lo94,  whom  the  exe- 


cutioner couhl  hardly  keep  under  with 
repeated  thrusts  of  his  pole,  so  high  did 
she  bound  upwards  from  the  surtace, 
and  "  so  boil  up,"  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  water.  The  levity  of 
possessed  persons  in  water  might  be 
accounted  for  by  a  phenomenon  at- 
t(.>ndant  on  those  preternatural  condi- 
tions of  the  body  which  follow  excite- 
ments of  an  analogous  kind.  The 
victims  of  the  flogging  and  dancing 
manias  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
subjects  of  the  fanatical  fervours  of 
camp-meotings  and  revivals^  alike  ex- 
perienced a  windy  intestinal  disten- 
tion, consequent  on  the  departure  of 
their  mental  frenzy.  To  controul  this 
disagreeable  s}'mptom,  the  candidates 


'*  13.  That  it  is  rash  to  assert  tliat  whatever  demons  can  do  magicians  can  also 
do  by  the  help  of  demons. 

**  14.  That  tlic  assertion  that  the  superior  demon  can  expel  the  inferior  is  erro- 
neous and  derogatory  to  Christ — Luke,  xi. 

**  1.5.  That  the  Popes  in  their  hiilh  do  not  allege  that  magicians  and  sorcerers 
perpetrate  such  acts  a-?  above  mentioned. 

''  All  tlicse  and  the  like,  my  assertions,  with  my  many  calumnies,  falsehoods,  and 
sycophancies,  })etuluiuly,  iudee«)rousIy,  and  mendaciously  expressed  against  the 
magistracy,  as  well  secular  as  eeelesiastical,  wherewith  my  writings  on  witchcraft 
aijound,  1  hereby  expressly  and  deliberately  condemn,  recant,  and  reject,  earnestly 
besecciiing  pardon  of  (lod  and  my  superiors,  and  faithfully  promising  that  hence- 
forth I  will  not,  whetlii  r  by  word  of  mimth  or  !>y  writing,  by  myself  or  others,  ia 
any  place  where  I  shall  hapin'ii  to  be,  teach,  promulgate,  or  assert  the  same  or  any 
of'them.  If  I  shall  <lo  to  th"  coutrary,  1  subject  myself  thenceforth  and  henceforth 
to  the  pains  of  the  law  a<>:ainst  relapsed  heretics,  recusants,  seditious  misdemeanants, 
and  convicts  oY  I'-se  miijtitt',  to  the  pains  of  libellous  sycophants  publicly  convicted, 
and  also  to  those  enacted  against  ])erjurers.  I  submit  myself  also  to  arbitrary 
correct i«)n  at  the  ])b'asure  of  the  Arcliiii-ihop  of  Treves,  and  of  the  other  magistrates 
under  whom  I  shall  happen  to  live,  and  who  may  bo  certiiicd  of  my  relapse  or 
violated  undertaking,  that  they  may  punish  me  according  to  my  deserts,  in  name, 
fame,  goods,  and  body. 

**  In  testimony  of  all  winch  I  liave,  with  my  proper  hand,  subscribed  this  my  re- 
cantation of  thu  aforesaid  articles,  in  presence  of  the  notary  and  witnesses. 

"(Signed,) 


notary 

*'  COUKKLIDS  LOSEUS  GaIXIDIVS. 


((  Attestation. — These  presents  were  done  in  the  Imperial  Monastery 
of  Saint  Maximin  Without,  near  'I'reves,  in  the  abbatial  chamber,  there 
being  then  present  the  \'enerable  and  Excellent  Lord  Peter  Binsfeldt, 
Bisho))  of  Azof,  Vicar-(K*neral  of  the  Most  Reverend  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Treves,  our  most  Gracious  Lord  in  matters  spiritual;  Reiner,  Abbot 
of  the  said  monastery  ;  Bartholomew  Bodeg<jm,  Header  of  either  Law  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Treves  ;  CJeorge  Helffenster,  Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theoh)gy,  Dean  of  the  Colleiriate  Church  of  St.  Simon,  in  the  city  of 
Treves;  and  John  Colmann,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Canon  of  the  said  Church, 
and  Seal-Bearer  of  the  Court  of  Treves,  &c. ;  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1592,  Treves  style,  (n  Monday,  the  15th  day  of  the  month  of  March,  in 
presence  of  me,  the  Notary  underwritten,  and  of  Nicholas  Dolent,  and 
Daniel  Major,  the  Amanuensis  and  Secretary  respectively  of  the  ReTe- 
rend  Lord  Abbot,  trustworthy  witnesses  specially  called  and  required 
hereto.  "  Subscribed, 

"Adam  Tecton,  Notary. 

"Compared  with  the  original  and  found  to  agree,  by  me,  the  under- 
written Secretary  of  the  town  of  Antwerp. 

"  S.  KlKFFKL." 
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for  both  species  of  afflatus  used  to  come 
to  their  meetings  provided  with  napkins 
and  rollers  with  which  to  bind  their 
middles,  and  prevent  the  supervening 
inflation.  Persons  so  puffed. up  would 
certainly  float  with  all  the  buoj^ancy 
ascribed  to  the  German  witches,  if  cast 
into  water  ;  but  they  would  still  pre- 
serve their  proper  corporeal  gravity  if 
placed  in  a  scale.  Unless,  then,  we 
suppose  Delrio  to  have  been  the  dupe 
of  some  singular  and  unaccountable 
delusion  on  this  point,  the  tympanitic 
affections  of  the  convulsionnaires  will 
not  account  for  the  anti-gravitating 
phenomena  ascribed  to  mediaeval  witch- 
craft. There  are  some  reasons,  how- 
ever, for  the  belief  that  these  appear- 
ances may  not  have  been  wholly  ima- 
ginary ;  for  if  any  reliance  can  be 
])laced  on  the  concurrent  traditions  of 
all  relii^ions,  Pagan  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian,  supported  by  wide-spread  popular 
belief,  the  high  mental  exaltation  in- 
duced by  religious  abstraction,  and  also 
by  other  vehement  affections  of  the 
mind,  is  actually  attended  with  a  di- 
minished specific  gravity.  Of  alleged 
ecclesiastical  miracles  of  this  kind  it  is 
better  to  say  nothinz.  The  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Hindoo  devotees 
equally  claim  for  their  adepts  in  reli- 
gious contemplation  an  exemption  from 
(among  other  earthly  liabilities)  the 
hindrance  of  weight.  In  the  rapture  of 
])rayer  the  ascetic  and  the  saint  alike 
rise  in  the  air,  and  spurn  the  law  of 
gravitation  with  the  other  incidents  of 
matter.  Suspected  evidences  of  this 
kind  are,  however,  of  no  weight  in 
j)hilosophioal  inquiry.  It  will  be  safer 
to  leave  the  Etstaticas  and  the  Fakirs 
to  their  respective  believers,  and  to 
take  a  story  of  the  people,  into  which 
religious  considerations  do  not  so  di- 
rectly enter.  The  native  Irish,  then, 
have  a  remarkable  tradition,  as  old,  at 
least,  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  centurj', 
that  phrenetic  madmen  lose  the  corpo- 
real quality  of  weight.  A  picturesque 
and  romantic  example  of  this  beliet  is 
found  in  the  story  of  the  fate  of  Suibhne, 
son  of  Coliuan,  King  of  Dalnaraidhe, 
as  related  in  the  bardic  accounts  of  the 
Battle  of  Moyra.  Suibhne,  a  valiant 
warrior,  has  offered  an  insult  to  Saint 
Ere,  Bishop  of  Slane ;  the  afiront  is 
avenged  by  a  curse,  the  usual  retalia- 
tion of  aggrieved  ecclesiastics  in  those 
days.  The  curse  falls  on  Sweeny  in 
the  most  grievous  form  of  visitation 
that  could  aillict  a  warrior  :*-a  fit  of 


cowardice  seizes  him  in  the  very  onset 
of  the  battle,  and  drives  him  frantic 
with  terror.  **  Giddiness  came  over 
him  at  the  si^ht  of  the* horrors,  grim- 
ness,  and  rapidity  of  the  Gaels;  at  the 
fierce  looks,  brilliance,  and  ardour  of 
the  foreigners  ;  at  the  rebounding  fu- 
rious shouts  of  the  embattled  tribes  on 
both  sides,  rushing  against  and  coming 
into  collision  with  one  another.  Huge, 
flickering,  horrible,  SBrial  phantoms, 
rose  up  (around  him),  so  that  from 
the  uproar  of  the  battle,  the  firantic 
pranks  of  the  demons,  the  clashing  of 
arms,  and  the  sound  of  the  heavy  blows 
reverberating  on  the  points  of  heroic 
spears,  and  keen  edges  of  swords,  and 
warlike  borders  of  broad  shields,  the 
hero  Suibhne  was  filled  and  intoxi- 
cated with  horror,  panic,  and  imbeci- 
lity ;  his  feet  trembled  as  if  incessantly 
shaken  by  the  force  of  a  stream ;  the 
inlets  of  his  hearing  were  expanded 
and  quickened  by  the  horrors  of  lunacy ; 
his  sjKjech  became  faltering  from  the 
giddiness  of  imbecility  ;  his  very  soul 
fluttered  with  hallucinations,  and  with 
many  and  various  phantasms.  He 
might  be  compared  to  a  salmon  in  a 
weir,  or  to  a  bird  after  being  caught 
in  the  strait  prison  of  a  crib,"  &c. 
"  When  he  was  seized  with  this  frantic 
fit,  he  made  a  supple,  very  light  leap, 
and  where  he  alighted  was  on  the  boss 
of  the  shield  of  the  warrior  next  him  ; 
and  he  made  a  second  leap,  and  perched 
on  the  crest  of  the  helmet  of  the  same 
hero  who,  nevertheless,  did  not  feel  him. 
Then  he  made  a  third  active,  very  light 
leap,  and  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
sacred  tree  which  grew  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  plain  in  which  the  infe- 
rior people  ana  the  debilitated  of  the 
men  of  Erin  were  seated,  looking  on  at 
the  battle.  These  shouted  at  him 
when  they  saw  him,  to  press  him  back 
into  the  battle  a^ain ;  and  he  in  con- 
sequence made  uiree  furious  leaps  to 
shun  the  battle,  but  through  the  giddi- 
ness and  imbecility  of  his  hallucination, 
he  went  back  into  the  same  field  of 
conflict ;  but  it  was  not  on  the  earth 
he  walked,  but  alight<3d  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  men  and  the  tops  of  their  hel- 
mets," &c **  Battle  of  Moy-rath," 

p.  234-^. 

In  this  state  Suibhne  flits  off  tho 
field  of  battle  like  a  bird,  or  a  waif  of 
the  forest,  without  weiffht,and  betakes 
himself  to  the  wilds,  where  he  "  herds 
with  the  deer,  runs  races  with  the 
showers,  and  flees  with  the  birds,"  as 
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a  Tnid  denizen  of  the  wilderness ;  but 
with  his  extacy  of  terror,  he  receives 
the  gift  of  proghecy.  l)r.  O'Dono- 
▼an,  in  a  note  on  this  curious  passa^^ 
observes,  "It  was  the  ancient  bchef 
in  Ireland,  and  still  is  in  the  wilder 
mountiiinous  districts,  that  lunatics  are 
as  light  as  feathers,  and  can  climb 
steeps  and  precipices  like  the  somnam- 
bulists."— See  Buihi  Snihhiw,  a  bardic 
romance  on  the  madness  of  this  unfor- 
tunate warrior.  This  latter  romance 
Is  occupied  with  Suihhnc's  adventunis 
as  a  mad  prophet,  Oi/md/t,  in  Irish. 
Query  did  the  Bacchus  Oiitadios  of 
the  Greeks  derive  his  name  from  a  simi- 
lar source  ?  It  would  be  a  singular 
coincidence  that  would  make  a  Greek 
god  an  omadhni,  Keats,  with  a  line 
intuition,  has  depicted  those  mores 
affiatorum,  in  the  satyrs  who  do  the 
benevolent  biddings  oi  Tan : — 

**  Thou,  to  whom  cver\'  faun  and  sat^T  flies 
For  willing  service  ;  whetlicr,  to  uurpri.sc 
The  sriuatted  hans  while,  in  hair-dk*C[)iug  tit, 
Or  upwanl  ragj^eil  precipia-s  llit 
To  save  poor  lambkind  from  the  e«iglo*s  maw  ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticernvnt  draw 
BcwUdered  shepherds  to  their  paths  again."^ 

Compare  with  this  picture  of  the 
Irish  lunatic  among  the  boughs  of  the 
tree  on  the  field  of  Moira,  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  It<osroger*s  account  of 
the  possession  of  the  nuns  of  Louviers, 
in  A.D.  1642  (Calmeil,  vol.  ii.  p.  73, 
et  seq.)  One  of  the  sisters,  surnamed 
De  Jesus,  conceived  herself  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon  whom  she  called 
Arracon.  "  On  the  occasion  of  a  pro- 
cession of  the  host  by  Monseigneur  the 
Bishop  of  Evreux,  Arracmi  exhibited 
another  example  of  his  quality,  causing 
sister  De  Jesus  to  pour  forth  a  torrent 
of  blasphemies  and  furious  expressions 
all  the  time  of  the  procession.  When 
she  was  brought  into  the  choir,  and 
held  fast  by  an  exorcist,  for  fear  of 
her  offering  some  insult^  the  holy  sa- 
crament was  borne  past  her.  Arracon 
immediately  caused  her  to  be  shot  for- 
ward through  the  air  to  a  considerable 
distance,  so  as  to  strike  the  gilt  sun  in 
which  the  adorable  eucharist  was  placed, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  lord  bishop ;  and 
the  exorcist  making  an  ciFort  to  detain 
her,  the  demon  liiled  her  up  in  the  air 
over  an  accoudoir,  or  leaning  place,  of 
three  feet  in  height,  intending  to  lift 
her,  as  he  declared,  into  the  vault,  but 
the  exorcist  holding  fast,  all  he  could  do 
was  to  cast  the  nun  and  exorcist  back 


to  the  floor  together,**  &c  PmHpkar, 
the  possessor  of  Sister  Samt  Sacre- 
ment,  <'  made  her  with  wonderful  impe- 
tuosity runup  a  mulberry  tree,  of  which 
the  stem  was  easy  enough  of  ascent; 
but  when  she  got  up  the  stem,  he  forced 
her  onward  till  she  approached  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  slenderest  branches, 
and  caused  her  to  make  almost  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  mulberry  tree,  in 
such  sort  that  a  man  who  saw  her  fix>m 
a  distance  cried  out  that  she  flew  like 
a  bird.  Then  the  demon  permitted 
her  to  see  her  peril ;  she  grew  pale, 
and  cried  out  with  alarm.  They  ran 
in  haste  to  bring  a  ladder,  but  Putiphar 
mocked  them,  crying,  'As  I  made  this 
chienrui  get  up  without  a  ladder,  so  she 
shall  go  down,'  and  caused  her  to  de- 
scend the  same  slender  branches  to  the 
stem,  and  thence  to  the  ground."— -p. 
107. 

Pere  do  la  l^Ienarday,  in  his  Examen 
Critiquf*  de  VIRstorie  de$  DiabUs  de 
Loudon,  gives  a  letter  from  a  missionary 
priest  in  Cochin  China*  describing  a 
case  of  dcmonopathy,  in  the  course  of 
which,  if  we  could  believe  the  narrator, 
the  patient  seemed  for  a  time  to  have 
conquered  all  the  ordinary  tendencies 
of  gravitation.  The  missionary,  M. 
Delacourt,  writing  from  Paris,  25th 
Nov.,  1738,  begins  by  protestuig  his 
unwillingness  to  expose  himself  to  the 
repulses  of  public  incredulity ;  but  for 
his  friends*  sake  consents  to  ffive  the 
particulars.  "  Void  done  le  &t  dans 
ses  principales  circonstances  tel  WJe 
Vai  vu  de  mes  propres  yeux."  In  toe 
month  of  May,  1733,  a  young  natire 
communicant,  named  Dodo,  residing  at 
the  town  of  Cheta,  in  the  province  of 
Cham,  and  kingdom  of  Codiin  China, 
being  reproached  by  his  conscxenoe  for 
the  suppression  of  some  facts  in  his 
confession,  fell  into  violent  convulsions 
on  attempting  to  take  the  host  in  his 
mouth.  He  was  brought  to  the  mis- 
sionary, foaming,  leaping,  and  blas- 
pheming in  the  manner  usual  among 
victims  of  his  malady.  After  many 
exorcisms,  both  by  the  missionary  and 
by  two  other  ccclosiastics,  which  only 
increased  his  sufferings,  he  was  at 
length,  by  gentler  entreaties,  brought 
to  make  a  confession.  The  missionary 
then  ronewed  his  exordsmi^  which  he 
continued  for  a  month  with  little  suc- 
cess. "At  hist,*'  says  he,  "I  deter- 
mined to  make  a  last  effinrt,  and  to 
imitate  the  example  of  MJonseigneur 
the  Bishop  of  Tilopolis  on  a  like  ocau 
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don.  namely,  in  my  exorcism  to  com- 
mand the  demon  in  Latin  to  transport 
him  to  the  ceiling  of  the  churchy  feet 
up  and  head  down.  On  the  instant 
his  body  became  rigid,  and  as  though 
he  were  impotent  of  all  his  members, 
he  was  dragged  from  the  middle  of  the 
church  to  a  column,  and  there,  his  feet 
joined  fast  together,  his  back  closely 
applied  to  the  pillar,  without  aiding 
hm^elf  with  his  hands,  he  was  trans- 
ported in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to 
the  ceiling,  just  like  a  weight  run  up 
by  a  cord,  without  any  visible  agency. 
While  he  hun^  there,  with  his  feet 

flued  to  the  ceilmg,  and  his  head  down, 
made  the  demon,  for  I  had  deter- 
mined  to  confound  and  humiliate  him, 
confess  the  falsehood  of  the  Pagan  re- 
ligion. I  made  him  confess  that  he 
was  a  deceiver,  and  at  the  same  time 
admit  the  holiness  of  Christianity.  I 
kept  him  for  better  than  half  an  hour 
in  the  air,  and  not  possessing  enough 
of  constancy  to  hold  him  there  any 
longer,  so  frightened  was  I  myself  at 
what  I  saw,  I  at  length  commanded 
him  to  lay  the  patient  at  my  feet  with- 
out harming  him.  Immediately  he  cast 
him  down  before  me  Tnth  no  more  hurt 
to  him  than  if  he  had  been  a  bundle  of 
foul  linen. "—(Calmeil,  vol  ii.  p.  423.) 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Pere 
Delacourt  himself  had  become  infected 
with  the  madness  of  the  monomaniac 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  exorcising, 
before  his  eyes  conceived  that  extraor- 
dinary image  of  the  patient  ascending 
by  invisible  agency  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
church.  But  his  letter  bears  evident 
marks  of  having  been  written  under  a 
sincere  belief  of  the  reality  of  all  that 
he  describes,  and  he  refers  to  several 
living  witnesses  of  the  scene. 

Reverting  to  this  subject  of  optical 
illusion,  already  glancea  at,  we  find 
still  another  resenoolance  between  the 
mysticism  of  the  ancients  and  modems. 
Tne  priestess  rendering  herself  invisi- 
ble to  the  bystanders,  appears  to  trans- 
cend all  the  rest  of  Jamblichus's  won- 
ders. Strange  to  say,  even  this  pre- 
tension of  the  Colopnonian  prophetess 
is  not  Tnthout  something  analogous 
among  the  alleged  phenomena  of  mes- 
merism. **  I  requested  a  young  lady," 
says  Dr.  EUiotson,  ''whom  I  had  long 
mesmerised,  with  the  never-tiring  de- 
TOtion  of  a  parent,  and  in  whom  I  pro- 


duced a  variety  of  phenomena,  to  pro- 
mise to  be  unable  on' waking  to  see  her 
maid,  who  always  sat  in  the  room  at 
work  durins  my  visit,  till  I  left  the 
room,  and  then  at  once  to  discern  her. 
On  waking,  she  said  she  did  not  see  the 
maid,  but  said  she  saw  the  chair  on  which 
the  maid  sat.  Presently,  however,  she 
saw  the  maid,  was  agitated,  had  an 
hysteric  fit,  and  passed  into  the  sleep, 
waking  state.  I  now  inquired  how  she 
came  to  see  her  maid,  as  I  had  not  lefb 
the  room,  and  told  her  she  must  not 
[see  the  maid],  when  I  awoke  her  again. 
I  then  awoke  her  again  ;  she  could  not 
see  the  maid,  was  astonished  at  the 
maid's  absence,  and  at  first  supposed 
she  was  in  an  adjoining  room ;  but 
presently  rang  the  bell  twice,  though 
the  woman  was  standing  before  her.  I 
moved  just  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
the  door  open,  and  she  saw  the  maid 
instantly,  and  was  astonished,  and 
laughed"  (Zoist,  No.  xi.  p.  365).  In 
the  Colophonian  oracle,  they  were  the 
spectators,  not  the  prophetess,  who 
had  need  thus  to  be  put  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mesmeric  glamour.  Can 
it  be  that,  in  certain  diseased  states  of 
the  optic  nerve,  it  really  is  subject  to 
the  illusion  of  seeing  objects  rise  in 
air,  as  well  as  go  round  m  horizontal 
motion  ?  They  who  saw  these  sights 
in  the  adyta  of  temples,  in  caves  and 
sacred  groves,  in  initiations  and  oracu- 
lar consultations,  were  all  prepared  by 
fasting,  watching,  and  prayer,  for  the 
reception  of  biological  [influence,  and 
possibly  may  have  seemed  to  them- 
selves to  see  what  others  desired  they 
should  believe  themselves  to  have  ac- 
tually seen.  Was  Lord  Shrewsbury 
under  this  influence  at  Caldaro  ? 

But  the  reader  will  begin  to  suspect 
that  his  credulity  is  about  to  be  solicited 
for  the  serial  flights  of  witches  on  their 
sweeping  brooms.  This  apprehension 
may  be  dismissed.  Witchcraft,  or,  to 
call  it  by  its  proper  pathological  name, 
demonopathy,  was  a  true  delusion, 
true  so  far  as  the  belief  of  the  mono- 
maniacs themselves  was  concerned,  but 
resting  wholly  in  their  own  distem- 
pered  imagination. 

From  a  learned  and  philosophic  re- 
view of  the  great  worK  of  Calmeil, 
*'De  la  Folie,***  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Dttft- 
lin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine,  p. 
459,  we  extract  the  following  resume 


*  2  vols.  8vo.     Paris  :  Bailli^re.     1845. 
vol..  XXXYIII. — NO.  CCXXVIII. 
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of  tho  symptoms  of  this  dreadful  epi- 
demic malady  : — "  The  leading  pheno- 
menon was  the  belief  of  the  sufferers 
that  satan  had  obtained  full  mastery 
over  them ;  that  he  was  the  object  of 
tlieir  most  fervent  worship,  a  certain 
portion  of  their  life  being  spent  in  tho 
actual  company  of  himself  and  his  le- 
pion  of  darkness,  when  every   crimo 
tiiat  a  diseased  imagination  could  sutr- 
gcst  was  committed  by  them.     Both 
sexes  attended  at  tho  Devil's  Sabbaths, 
as  they  were  termed,  where  the  sorcer- 
ers met,  danced,  and  enioye<l  every 
wild  pleasure.      To    these    meetings 
they  travelled  through  the  air,  though, 
by  the  power  of  Satan,  their  bodies 
seemed  to  remain  at  home.    They  kill- 
ed children,  poisoned  cattle,  produced 
storms  and  plagues,  and  hehl  converse 
with  Suecubi  and   Incubi,  an<l  other 
fallen   spirits.      At  the   Sabbath    all 
agreed,  that  from  ever}'  country  tho 
sorcerers   arrived  transported  by  de- 
mons.    Women  perched  on  sticks,  or 
riding  on  goats,  naked,  with  dishevel- 
led hair,  arrived  in  thousands ;  they 
passed  like  meteors,  and  tliL'ir  descent 
was  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  eagle 
or  hawk,  when  striking  his  prev.  Over 
this  meeting  Satan  presided  ;  indecent 
dances  and  licentious  songs  wi-.nt  on, 
and  an  altar  was  raised,  wliere  Satan, 
with  Ills  head  downwanl,  his  feet  turn- 
c<I  up,  and  his  back  to  the  altar,  cele- 
brated his  blasphemous  mass." 

Each  individual  sulferer  believed 
herself  or  himself  to  have  seen  these 
sights,  to  have  gone  through  these 
orgies,  and  to  have  been  transj>oi  ted 
to  them  through  the  air.  If  there  had 
been  but  a  few  confessions,  and  these 
exacted  bj'  torture,  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  fancies  of  the  examiners  sup- 
plied the  i»henomena,  to  which  the 
sufferers  merely  gave  an  eufurced  and 
worthless  assent.  l$ut  the  eont'essions 
were  as  often  voluntarv  as  forced,  and 
were,  indeed,  rather  triumphant  brava- 
does than  c<mlessions  of  anythitig  that 
the  sullerers  themselves  deeine<l  shame- 
ful. It  was  a  true  belief  in  the  minds 
of  tho  jKirties  aflected.  The  rpiestion 
has  lUready  been  asked,  were  they  en 
rapport  with  the  rest  of  tho  diseased 
multitude,  in  whc  so  minds  the  com- 
mon delusion  existr«l  ?  The  «pu'slinn 
presupposes  a  mental  sympathv  and 
participation,  by  one  mind,  ofnnages 
existing  in  another,  which  is  one  of  tiio 
alleged  manifestations  of  clairvoyance. 
But  there  is  another  mode  of  account- 


inrr  for  these  and  similar  phenomena, 
which  as  yet  obtains  the  approTal  of 
physicians,  more  than  any  soggestions 
of  clairvoyant  communications.  It  is, 
that  there  are  certain  states  of  the 
body  in  which  the  patient  truly  believes 
himself  to  see  parucaUir  objects,  to  do 
particular  acts,  and  to  possess  speci;d 
powers,  which  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
nave  no  existence,  bat  in  respect  of  the 
patient  himself  arc  realities  as  visible, 
ttmgible,  and  perceptible,  as  the  actual 
existences  which  snrronnd  him.  For 
example,  it  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no 
dispute,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  al- 
cohol taken  into  the  human  stomach 
will  cause  the  drinker  to  fidi  into  de- 
Urivm  tremens ;  and  that  in  that  state 
the  patient  will,  with  his  waking  ej'cs, 
see  objects  of  a  particnlar  kind;  in 
nine  cases  out  often,  the  forms  of  rats 
and  mice  running  over  his  bed,  and 
about  his  person.  There  is  no  public 
delusion  here,  no  popular  mind  pos- 
sessc^l  with  a  fixed  idea  of  these  ap- 

fiearances,  to  which  tho  individual  de- 
usions  might  be  referred;  yet  tho 
swallower  of  tho  alcohol  in  Dublin, 
and  the  swallower  of  the  alcohol  iu 
Calcutta,  will  both  see  exactly  the 
same  sorts  of  appearances,  and  will  both 
express  precisely  the  same  horror  and 
distrust  at  their  supposed  tormentors. 
Is  it  the  case,  then,  that,  as  the  fornix 
of  nits  and  mice  come  into  the  mined 
of  men  in  one  kind  of  mental  sickness 
the  forms  of  men  and  women  riding  ou 
goats  and  broomsticks  through  tho 
air,  and  the  other  apparatus  of  tliu 
witch-sabbaths,  may  have  been  but  the 
manifest ations  of  another  disordered 
state  of  the  mental  organism,  a  sym})- 
tom  merely  and  concomitant  of  an 
epidemicardiscasc  ?  It  is  easy  enough 
to  understand  how  s\inptoms  so  sim])lu 
as  the  a])pearancc  of  wnat  are  usually 
called  "blue  devils"  should  be  con- 
stant in  their  attendance  on  a  particu- 
lar state  of  cerebral  disorder;  hiut  when 
the  liallucination  becomes  so  complex 
as  iu  the  fiuitasies  of  witchcraft,  it 
is  difhcult  to  suppose  that  that  lou^ 
train  of  appearances  and  imaginary 
transactions  should  follow  on  a  merely 
pathological  derangement  of  tho  brain. 
Between  the  two  ^tematives  of  refer- 
ring  these  hallucinations  to  such  acause, 
on  the  one  tiand,or  to  a  mesmeric  sym- 
pathy, as  above  suggested,  between  the 
individual  and  tho  crowd  of  the  pos- 
sessed, on  the  other,  it  is  hard  to 
chouse ;  but,  perhaps,  the  latter  will 
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appear  to  offer  the  less  amount  of  dif- 
ficulty.  In  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, however,  it  would  be  rash  to 
say  that  a  particular  state  of  diseased 
cerebral  action  might  not  be  attended 
with  a  perfect  set  of  supposed  pheno- 
mena as  complex  and  constant  in  the 
minds  of  the  sufferers,  as  those  which 
existed  among  the  victims  of  demono- 
mania. 

An  example  less  difficult  of  recon- 
cilement with  the  theory  of  cerebral 
disorder  than  that  of  the  witchcraft  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  yet  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
fantasies  of  delirium  tremens,  may  be 
found  in  the  case  of  lycanthropism^  or 
that  form  of  mania  in  which  men  have 
fancied  themselves  transfortned  into 
wolves.  This  disease  also  is  conta- 
gious ;  and  on  many  occasions  has 
exhibited  itself  in  all  the  terrors  of  a 
maniacal  epidemic.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  belief  was  rife 
among  theGraeco-Scythian  colonies  that 
a  people  called  the  Neuri  were  subject 
to  this  species  of  metamorphosis ;  and 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, found  the  same  superstition  in  full 
force  in  Ireland.  It  agam  broke  forth  in 
Livonia,  its  ancient  seat,  with  all  the 
83rmptoms  of  a  periodical  annual  epide- 
mic, in  the  sixteenth  century.  Peucer 
gives  the  following  account  of  what 
these  maniacs  themselves  believed  to 
happen  to  them.  **  Immediately  after 
Christmas  Day,  in  each  year,  a  club- 
footed  boy  appears,  who  goes  round  the 
country,  ana  summons  all  those  slaves 
of  Satan,  of  whom  there  are  great 
numbers,  to  assemble  and  follow  him. 
If  they  hesitate  or  refuse,  a  tall  man 
appears,  armed  with  a  whip  of  flexible 
iron  wires,  and  compels  them  with 
blows  of  his  scourge  to  come  forth  and 
proceed.  He  whips  them  so  severely, 
that  ofltimes  the  stripes  left  by  the 
iron  thongs  remain  impressed  on  their 
bodies  and  torment  them  cruelly.  As 
soon  as  they  go  out  and  follow  in  the 
train,  they  seem  to  lose  their  human 
form,  and  to  put  on  the  appearance  of 
wolves.  Several  thousands  thus  assem- 
ble. The  leader  walks  before  with  his 
iron  scourge;  the  crowd  of  those  who, 
in  their  delusion,  imagine  that  they  have 
become  wolves,  follow  after.  Where- 
ever  they  meet  with  cattle  they  rush 
upon  them  and  rend  them  ;  they  carry 
off  such  portions  as  they  can,  and  do 
much  destruction ;  but  to  touch  or  in- 
jure mankind  is  not  permitted  to  them. 
When  they  come  to  rivers,  the  leader 


with  a  stroke  of  his  whip  divides  th^ 
waters,  which  stand  ap{u*t,  leaving  a 
dry  channel  by  whidi  they  cross.  After 
twelve  da3rs  the  band  msperses,  and 
every  man  resumes  his  own  form,  the 
vulpme  mask  dropping  off  him.  The 
way  in  which  the  change  takes  place  is 
this,  as  they  alle^ :  those  who  undergo 
the  change,  which  occupies  but  a  mo- 
ment, drop  suddenly  down  as  if  struck 
with  a  fit,  and  so  lie  senseless  and  like 
dead  persons ;  but  they  do  not  in  fact 
go  away  or  change  theu*  places  at  all ; 
nor  wmle  lying  in  that  seemingly  life- 
less state  do  they  exhibit  any  vulpine 
appearance  whatever,  but  they  go  out 
of  themselves  (and  leave  themselves) 
like  dead  bodies ;  and  save  that  they 
arc  convulsed,  and  roll  about  somewhat, 
they  exhibit  no  sign  or  evidence  of  life. 
Hence  the  opinion  has  arisen  that  their 
spirits  only  are  taken  forth  of  their 
bodies,  and  put  for  a  time  into  the 
phantasms  of  vulpine  forms ;  and  then, 
afler  doing  the  bidding  of  the  Devil  in 
that  way,  are  remitted  back  to  their 
proper  bodies,  which  thereupon  are  re- 
stored to  animation;  and  the  were- 
wolves themselves  confirm  this  belief 
by  acknowledging  that  in  truth  the 
human  form  is  not  withdrawn  from 
their  bodies,  nor  the  vulpine  appearance 
substituted  for  it ;  but  that  it  is  their 
spirits  only  which  are  impelled  to  leave 
tneir  human  bodily  prisons,  and  enter 
into  the  bodies  of  wolves,  in  which  they 
dwell  and  are  carried  about  for  the 
prescribed  space  of  time.  Some  of 
those  who  have  stated  that  they  came 
long  distances  after  escaping  from  the 
chains  of  their  wolfish  imprisonment, 
being  questioned  how  they  got  out  of 
that  confinement,  and  why  they  re- 
turned, and  how  they  could  cross  such 
wide  and  deep  rivers,  gave  answer  that 
the  imprisoning  forms  no  longer  con- 
fined them,  that  they  felt  coerced  to 
come  out  of  them,  and  passed  over  the 
rivers  by  an  aerial  flight." — (Peucer  de 
Oeneribus  Divin.,  p.  132.) 

The  same  features  marked  the  out- 
break of  lycanthropy  in  the  years 
1598-1600,  among  the  Vaudois.  The 
possessed  fell  into  catalepsy,  and  lay 
senseless  during  the  time  they  ima^ned 
themselves  in  tneir  bestial  transforma- 
tion. The  disease  was  almost  uniform- 
ly complicated  with  demonopathy,  or 
the  possession  of  witchcraft. 

Tnere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
lycanthropism  was  a  disease  as  constant 
in  its  character  and  as  well  defined  in 
its  symptoms  as  delirium  tremens,  or  any 
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of  the  ordinary  forms  of  mania.  The 
evidences  of  its  existence  are,  however, 
considerably  stronger  than  those  of 
"witchcraft ;  for  where  on  the  one  hand 
no  credible  witness  ever  saw  a  witch 
cither  at  the  sabbath,  or  on  her  way  to 
it,  or  on  her  return  from  it,  there  are 
not  wanting  distinct  proofs  on  oath, 
corroborated  by  admitted  facts  in  judi- 
cial proceedings,  of  persons  aflhcted 
with  lycantliropy  traversing  the  woods 
on  all-fours,and  being  found  blood v  from 
the  recent  slaughter  both  of  beasts  and 
human  victims;  and  in  one  of  these 
cases,  that  of  Jacques  Koulet,  tried  be- 
fore the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1598, 
the  body  of  a  newly  slain  child,  half 
mangled,  and  with  all  the  marks  of 
having  been  gnawed  by  canine  teeth, 
was  found  close  to  the  place  where  the 
maniac  was  arrested.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  both  lycanthropists  and 
witches  ascribed  the  power  of  disembo- 
dying themselves  to  the  use  of  ointments. 
Antiquity  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the 
horrors  of  these  malignant  and  homici- 
dal manias.  Their  analogues  may  bo 
found  in  the  fabled  styes  of  Circe,  or 
in  the  frenzied  raptures  of  the  Sybilline 
and  Delphic  priestesses;  but  the  extent, 
the  variety,  and  the  hideousness  of  the 
disease  in  modern  times,  infinitely 
surpasses  all  that  was  ever  dreamt  of  in 
Pagan  credulity.  The  points  of  resem- 
blance, however,  are  not  yet  exhausted. 

*'  A  chief  sign  of  the  divine  afflatus," 
says  Jamblichus,  citing  Porphyry,  "  is, 
that  he  who  induces  the  numen  into 
himself,  sees  the  spirit  descending,  and 
its  quanty  and  quality.  Also,  he  who 
receives  tne  numen,  sees  before  the  recep- 
tion a  certain  likeness  of  a  fire ;  some- 
times, also,  this  is  beheld  by  the  bystand- 
ers, both  at  the  advent  and  the  departure 
of  the  god.  By  which  sign,  they  who 
are  skilful  in  these  matters  discern, 
with  perfect  accuracy,  what  is  the 
power  of  the  numen,  and  what  its  order, 
and  what  are  the  things  concerning 
which  it  can  give  true  responses,  and 
what  it  is  competent  to  do.  .  .  . 
Thus  it  is  that  the  excellence  of  this 
divine  fire,  and  appearance,  as  it  were, 
of  ineffable  light,  comes  down  upon, 
and  fills,  and  dominates  over  the  pos- 
sessed person,  and  he  is  wholly  involved 
in  it,  so  that  he  cannot  do  an^  act  of 
himself.  .  .  .  But  after  this  comes 
ecstaey,  or  disembodiment." 

Thomas  Bartholin  (brother  of  Gas- 
par)  has  anticipated  the  inquiries  of 
bir  Henry  Marsii,  and  of  Reichenbach 


himself,  on  the  snbfect  of  light  from 
the  human  body.  In  a  treatise^^  full 
of  singular  learning,  "  Do  ]uce  Anima- 
Uum,"  he  has  addaoed  a  multitude  of 
examples  of  the  evolution  of  Ugfat  from 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead  body, 
and  in  the  cases  of  secular  and  psgtn, 
as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  and  C&is- 
tian,  persons ;  and  this,  without*  haT- 
ing  recourse  to  any  testimony  of  the 
Ilagiologists.  The  Awreohe  of  the 
Christian  saints  may  nott  after  aUf 
have  been  the  merely  fanciful  additions 
of  superstitious  artists. 

The  convulsive  distortions  of  the 
Pythoness  were  but  a  feeble  t)rpe  of 
the  phenomena  of  demonopaibjr,  or 
the  supposed  possession  of  tne  middle 
ages,  it  was  cniefly  in  convents,  among 
the  crowd  of  youne  girls  and  women, 
that  these  dreadful  disorders  were  used 
to  break  out ;  but  the  visitation  was 
not  confined  to  convents,  nor  to  the 
profession  of  any  particular  creed. 
Wherever  religious  excitation  piwaiL 
ed  among  the  young  and  susceptible, 
especially  when  they  happened  to  be 
brought  together  in  considenble  num* 
bers,  there  the  pest  was  attracted*  as 
a  fever  or  other  malady  would  be  at- 
tracted by  a  foul  atmosphere.  No 
Eatient  in  the  ma^etic  coma  erer  ex- 
ibited  such  prodi^es  of  endurance  as 
thousands  ot  the  mvoluntary  ^ctims 
of  these  contagious  manias.  Who  in 
any  modem  seance  has  beheld  a  patient 
supported  only  on  the  protaberanoe  of 
the  stomach,  with  the  head  and  limbs 
everted,  and  the  arms  nused^  in  the 
air,  and  so  remaining  curred  into  the 
appearance  of  a  fish  on  a  stall,  tied  by 
the  tAil  and  gills,  motionless  for  hours 
at  a  time  ?  Or  what  rigidity  of  muscle 
in  magnetic  catalepsy  has  ever  equalled 
that  of  a  convulstonnaire,  who  would 
weary  the  strongest  many  inflictinff 
blows  of  a  club,  to  the  number  of  sevend 
thousands  a  day,  on  her  stomach,  while 
sustaining  herself  in  an  arc  KkHy  by 
the  support  of  the  head  and  the  heels  ? 
Madame  de  Sazilli,  who  was  exorcised 
in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at 
Loudon,  in  1631,  "became*  at  the 
command  of  Pere  Elisoe,  supple  as  a 

Elate  of  lead.  The  exorcist  plaited 
er  limbs  in  various  ways,  before  and 
behind,  to  this  side  and  to  that*  in 
such  sort  that  her  head  would  some- 
times almost  touch  the  ground,  her 
demon  (say  her  malady^  retaining  her 
in  each  position  immoveaUy  untu  she 
was  put  into  the  next.    Next  came 
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the  demon  Sabulon,   who  rolled  her 
through  the  chapel  with  horrible  con- 
vulsions.    Five  or  six  times  he  carried 
her  left  foot  up  higher  than  her  shoul. 
der ;  all  the  wnile  her  eyes  were  fixed, 
wide   open,    without  winking ;    afler 
that  he  threw  out  her  limbs  till  she 
touched  the  ground,  with  her  legs  ex- 
tended straight  on  either  side,   and 
while  in  that  posture,    the  exorcist 
compelled  her  to  join  her  hands,  and 
with  the  trunk  of  the  body  in  an  erect 
posture,  to  adore  the  holy  sacrament." 
(Calmiel,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  citing  Histoire 
des  Didbles,  p.  231.)     We  seem  to 
read  the  proceedings  of  an  electro- 
biologist,  rather  than  of  a  pastor  of  the 
church :  but  the  parallel  is  not  yet  at 
an  end.      "  The  same  nun,"  says  Cal- 
miel, '*  towards  the  close  of  her  ex- 
orcism, executed  a  command  which 
the  Duke  imparted  secretly  to  her  ex- 
orcist."    Then  follows  this  remarkable 
admission  of  the  learned  and  cautious 
physiologist : — "  On  hundreds  of  occa- 
sions one  might  believe,  in  effect,  that 
the  Energumenes  read  the  thoughts  of 
the  ecclesiastics  who  were  charged  with 
the  combating  of  their  demons.     It  is 
certain  that  these  young  women  were 
endowed,    during    their    excesses    of 
hysteria  or  nervous  exaltation,  with 
a  penetration    of    mind    altogether 
unique."    The  children  of  the  fanatics 
of  the  Cevennes,  while  in  their  sup- 
posed prophetic  ecstacies,  spoke  the 
purest  dialect  of  French,  and  expressed 
themselves  with    singular   propriety. 
The  same  facilitv  of  speaking  m  a  fluent 
and  exalted  stylo  while  in  the  divina- 
tory  ecstacy,  was  remarked  of  old  in 
the    case    of   the   Pythian    priestess. 
**  Though  it  cannot  be  divined,"  says 
Plutarch,  in  his  "Inquiry,"  '*why  tne 
Pythian  priestess  ceases  to  deliver  her 
oracles  in  verse;"  **but  that  her  pa- 
rentage was  virtuous  and  honest,  and 
that  she  always  lived  a  sober  and  chaste 
life,  yet  her  education  was  among  poor^ 
labouring  people,  so  that  she  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  oracular  sect  rude  and 
unpolished,  void  of  all  the  advantages 
of  art  or  experience.     For,  as  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Xenophon,  that  a  virgin, 
ready  to  be  espoused,  ought  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  bridegroom's  house  before 
she  has  either  seen  or  heard  the  least 
communication,  so  the  Pythian  priest- 
ess ought    to  converse   with  Apollo 
illiterate  and  ignorant  almost  of  every- 
thing, still  approaching  his  presence 
with  a  truly  virgin  soul." 


We  might  here,  without  any 
stretch  of  imagination,  suppose  we  are 
reading  a  commentary  on  the  birth 
and  character  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or  of 
any  of  the  prophetesses  of  the  Swiss 
Anabaptists.  But  to  return  to  the 
possessions  recorded  by  Calmeil. 

The  biological  relations  alleged  by 
the  mesmerists  appear  in  still  stronger 
development  in  the  case  of  the  nuns  of 
Auxonne  in  1662.  The  Bishop  of 
Chalons  reports,  speaking  of  the  pos- 
sessed, "that  all  the  aforesaid  young 
women,  being  in  number  eighteen,  as 
well  seculars  as  regulars,  and  without 
a  single  exception,  appeared  to  him  to 
have  obtained  the  gift  of  tongues,  in- 
asmuch as  they  accurately  replied  to 
the  matters  in  Latin,  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  their  exorcists,  and 
which  were  not  borrowed  from  the  ri- 
tual, still  less  arranged  by  any  pre- 
concert;  they  frequently  explamed 
themselves  in  Latin — sometimes  in  en- 
tire periods,  sometimes  in  broken  sen- 
tences;" "that  all  or  almost  all  of 
them  were  proved  to  have  introvision 
(cognizance  de  I'interieur)  and  know- 
ledge of  whatever  thought  might  be 
secretly  addressed  to  them,  as  appeared 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  inter- 
nal commands  which  were  often  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  the  exorcists,  and 
which,  in  general,  they  obeyed  impli- 
citly,  although  without  any  •xtemal 
signification  of  the  command,  either 
verbal  or  by  way  of  sign ;  as  the  said 
Lord  Bishop  experienced  in  many  in- 
stances, among  others,  in  that  of  Denise 
Pariset,  whom  the  exorcist  having 
commanded,  in  the  depths  of  his  own 
mind,  to  come  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  being  exorcised,  she  came  mconti- 
nently,  though  dwelling  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  town ;  temng  the  Lord 
bishop  that  she  had  received  his  com- 
mands and  was  come  accordingly ;  and 
this  she  did  on  several  occasions ;  like- 
wise in  the  person  of  Sister  Jamin,  a 
novice,  who,  on  recovering  from  her 
fit,  told  him  the  internal  commandment 
which  he  had  ^iven  to  her  demon  dur- 
ing  the  exorcism  ;  also  in  the  case  of 
the  Sister  Borthon,  to  whom  having 
issued  a  mental  commandment  in  one 
of  her  paroxysms  to  come  and  pros- 
trate herself  before  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, with  her  face  to  the  ground  and 
her  arms  stretched  forward,  she  exe- 
cuted his  command  at  the  very  in- 
stant that  he  willed  it,  with  a  promp- 
titude   and    precipitation   altogether 
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wonderful.  "^(Calmeil,   voL  ii.   page 
137.) 

Sislcr  Denise  Parisot,  one  of  those 
yrho  exhibited  these  siugularitiesj  also 
displayed  a  further  and  very  remark- 
able manifestation  of  wliat  wouhl  now 
be  called  biological  influence.  "  Being 
commanded  by  his  Lordship  to  make 
the  pulse  of  her  right  arm  entirely 
cease  beating  while  that  of  the  left 
continued,  and  then  to  transfer  the 
pulsation  so  as  to  beat  in  tlie  right  arm 
while  it  should  stop  in  the  left,  she  ex- 
ecuted his  orders  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision in  the  presence  of  the  physician 
(Morel),  who  admitted  and  de}>osed 
to  the  fact,  and  of  several  ecclesiastics. 
Sister  de  la  Turification  did  the  same 
thing  two  or  three  times,  causing  her 
pulse  to  beat  or  to  stop  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  exorcist"  (Calmeil,  vol.  ii. 
p.  139). 

Instead  of  exorcist  we  may,  without 
much  apprehension  of  offending  either 
the  reason  or  the  belief  of  any  candid 
person,  read  "Mesmerist."  The  passes 
Bk^^m  similar,  the  i>honoinena  identical. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  the  girls  of  the 
parish  of  Landes,  near  IJayeux,  in  1 732, 
the  orders  given  by  the  exorcists  in 
Latin  appeared  to  be  well  understood 
by  the  patients.  "In  general,"  says 
Calmeil,  quoting  the  contemijoraneous 
account  of  their  jiossession,  "  during 
the  ecstiitic  access,  the  sense  of  touch 
was  not  excited  even  by  the  applica- 
tion of  (ire ;  nevertheless  the  exorcists 
uilimi  that  their  patients  yielded  im- 
mediate attention  to  the  thoughts 
which  they  (the  exorcists)  i-e framed 
from  expressing,  and  that  they  de- 
scribed with  exactness  the  interior  of 
distant  houses  which  they  had  never 
before  seen"  (vol.  ii.  p.  413). 

This  long  and  varied  survey  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  physical  and  mental 
malady  brings  us  to  a  ix)int  where  we 
may,  with  some  confidence,  take  our 
stand  on  inductive  conclusions. 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  animal  magnetism  have 
been  from  an  etu'ly  periotl  known  to 
mankind  under  tlie  various  forms  of 
tiivinatory  ecstacy,  demonopathy  or 
witchmania,  theomania  or  fanatical  re- 
ligious excitation,  spontimeous  cata- 
lepsy, and  somnambulism. 

That,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
n>anitestations  of  insensibility  to  pain, 
ri-;idity,  and  what  is  cdled  clairvoy- 
ance, the  patients  allectud  with  the 
more  intense  conditions  of  the  malady 


have  at  all  times  czhibitod  a  manrcl- 
lous  command  of  languages;  a  seem- 
iug  participation  in  the  thoughts,  sen- 
sations, and  impulses  of  others;  a 
power  of  resistmg,  for  some  short 
time  at  leaat»  the  action  of  fize ;  and, 

Eerhaps,  a  capacity  of  evolving  some 
itherto  unknown  energy  a)uutcr8C- 
tive  of  the  force  of  gravitation. 

That  the  condition  of  mind  and  body 
in  question  can  be  induced  by  means 
addressed  to  each  and  all  of  the  senses, 
as  well  as  involuntarily  by  way  of 
sympathy  or  contagion. 

That  the  fixing  o£  the  eyes  on  a  par- 
ticular  point,  as  a  wafer,  or  the  nmbip 
licus,  or  on  a  polished  ball  or  mirror, 
is  one  of  the  most  general  and  effica- 
cious means  of  artificially  inducing  the 
condition  of  clairvoyance.  That  it 
may  also,  on  those  prepared  for  its 
reception  by  strong  mental  excitement, 
be  induced  by  tumultuous  music,  as  by 
the  sound  of  drums  and  c^mbalsy  by 
odours,  and,  ])erhaps,  b3r  unsuents; 
and  that  the  same  condition  luso  fre- 
quently supervenes  on  lons-continned 
and  intense  emotion,  as  welTas  on  those 
hysterical  and  convulsive  moTemonts 
of  the  bo<ly  which  sometimes  attend 
on  excessive  religious  excitation. 

That,  induced  by  the  latter  means, 
clairvo^-ance  has  a  tendency  to  become 
contagious,  and  has  often  afflicted 
whole  communities  with  the  most  dan- 
g^erous  and  deplorable  epidemic  haUu- 
cinations,  as  in  the  mnded  witch- 
sabbaths  of  the  demonomaniacsy  and 
prowling  excursions  of  lycanthropes 
and  vampyres;  but  that,  although 
in  these  demotic  frenzies,  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  and  images  presented 
to  the  minds  of  the  sufferers  are 
merely  illusory,  the^  possess  the  c^ia- 
city  of  being  put  m  such  a  relation 
with  ideas  and  images  derived  from 
actual  existences  in  the  mind  of  othrnsi 
as  to  perceive  and  wpropriate  tkem. 
Beyond  this  it  would  be  difficult  to 
advance  our  speculation  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty ;  but  if  speculation 
may  be  at  all  indulged  in  snch  a  ques- 
tion, it  might,  perhi^  be  allow^  to 
a  sanguine  speculator  to  surmise 
that,  possibly,  the  mind  in  that  state 
may  be  put  en  rapfori  with  not  only 
the  ideas  and  emotions  of  another  par- 
ticular mind,  but  with  the  whole  of  the 
external  world,  and  with  all  its  minds. 
Another  ste])  would  canr  us  to  that 
pariicipation  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
nature,   pretended  to   by    divinators 
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and  seers ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  evidences, 
there  is  no  solid  ground  on  which  to 
rest  the  foot  of  conjecture  in  taking 
either  the  one  step  or  the  other. 

In  the  meantime^  many  practition- 
ers are  pla\ing  -mitt  an  agency,  the 
dangerous  character  of  which  they  little 
suspect.  In  ancient  exorcisms,  it  some- 
times  happened  that  the  exorcist  him- 
self  became  the  involuntary  recipient 
of  the  contagious  frenzy  of  the  patient. 
If  such  an  event  happened  now,  it 
would  not  be  more  wonderful  than  when 
it  befel  the  Pere  Surin,  at  Loudon,  in 
1635,  as  he  has  himself  described  his 
disaster  in  his  letter  to  the  Jesuit 
Attichi : — "  For  three  months  and 
a-half  I  have  never  been  without  a 
devil  in  full  exercise  within  me.  While 
I  was  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
my  ministry,  the  devil  passed  out  of 
the  body  of  the  possessed,  and  coming 
into  mine,  assaulted  me  and  cast  me 
down,  shook  me,  and  traversed  me  to 
and  fro,  for  several  hours.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  passed  within  me  during 
that  time,  and  how  that  spirit  united 
itself  with  mine,  leaving  no  liberty 
either  of  sensation  or  of  thought,  but 
acting  in  me  like  another  self,  or  as  if 
I  possessed  two  souls ;  these  two  souls 
making,  as  it  were,  a  battleground  of  my 
body.  When  I  sought,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  one,  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  my  mouth,  the  other  sud- 
denly would  turn  round  my  hand  and 
seize  the  fingers  with  my  teeth,  making 
me  bite  myself  with  rage.  When  I 
sought  to  speak,  the  word  would  be 
taken  out  of  my  mouth ;  at  mass  I 
would  be  stopped  short ;  at  table  I 
could  not  carr^  the  food  to  my  mouth ; 
at  confession  I  forgot  my  sins ;  in  fine, 
I  felt  the  devil  go  and  come  within  me 
as  if  he  used  me  for  his  daily  dwelUng- 
honse."  (Calmiel,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.) 

Or«  if  instead  of  passing  into  a  single 
operator,  as  in  the  case  of  Surin,  the 
diseased  contagion  should  suddenly  ex- 
pand itself  among  a  crowd  of  bystand- 
ers, there  would  be  nothing  to  wonder 
at,  although  enough  to  deplore,  in  such 
a  catastrophe.  It  would  be  no  more 
than  has  already  happened  in  all  the 
epidemics  of  Ivcanthropy  and  witch- 
mania,  of  the  aancers  of  St.  Vitus,  of 
tlie  Jumpers,  Quakers,  and  Revivalists, 
of  the  Mewers,  Barkers,  and  Convul- 
fiionnaires.  The  absence  of  religious 
pretensions  among  the  operators  seems 


as  yet  to  be  the  chief  guarantee  against 
such  results.  If  instead  of  being  made 
rigid  and  lucid  by  the  manipmations 
of  a  professor,  the  patients  should  find 
themselves  cast  into  that  state  by  con. 
tact  with  the  tomb  of  a  preacher,  or 
with  the  reliques  of  a  saint,  society 
would  soon  be  revisited  with  all  the 
evils  of  pseudo-mirtLc\e3  and  supposed 
demoniacal  possessions.  The  compa- 
ratively innocent  frenzy  of  the  followers 
of  Father  Mathew,  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  social  disturbance  of 
that  kind  that  our  country  has  been 
visited  by  since  the  barking  epidemic 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  **  In  the 
county  of  Leicester,  a  person  travelling 
along  the  road,"  says  Camden  (Brit, 
vol.  ii.  p.  636),  "  found  a  pair  of 
gloves,  fit  for  his  hands,  as  he  thought; 
but  when  he  put  them  on,  he  lost  his 
speech  immediately,  and  could  do  no- 
thing but  bark  like  a  dog ;  nay,  from 
that  moment,  the  men  and  women,  old 
and  youngy  throughout  the  whole 
country,  barked  like  dogs,  and  the 
children  like  whelps.  This  plague 
continued,  with  some  eighteen  days, 
with  others  a  month,  and  with  some 
for  two  years ;  and,  like  a  contagious 
distemper,  at  last  infected  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  and  set  them  a  bark- 
ing too." 

If  mesmerism  did  no  more  than 
demonstrate,  as  it  has  done,  that  all 
the  supposed  evidences  of  modem  in- 
spiration, as  well  as  of  modem  demo- 
niacal possession  and  ghost-craft,  are 
but  the  manifestations  of  a  physical 
disorder,  capable  of  being  induced  by 
ordinary  agencies,  it  would  have  done 
a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  social 
and  religious  stability.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  has  fumished  surgery  with  a 
new  narcotic,  perhaps  with  a  new  anti- 
spasmodic. It  is  not  impossible  that 
here,  at  length,  a  means  may  have 
been  found  for  combating  the  horrors 
of  hydrophobia.  Its  higher  pretensions 
of  clairvoyance  and  prevision,  if  not 
proved,  are  at  least  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily disproved.  Its  admitted  use- 
fulness may,  perhaps,  counterbalanoe 
its  perils ;  but  in  every  exercise  of  it, 
whether  curative  or  speculative,  it  is 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  pheno- 
mena are  those  of  disease,  and  that  the 
production  of  disease,  save  for  the 
counteraction  of  other  maladies  more 
hurtful,  b  in  itself  an  evil. 

S.F. 
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In  taking  a  sorvev  of  the  contribu- 
lions  to  literature  daring  the  last  fifty 
years,  it  may  possibly  be  a  surprise  to 
many  that  Ireland  produces,  compara- 
tively, fewer  poets  than  the  sister 
isle.  While,  m  the  higher  walks  of 
the  divine  art,  England,  in  the  age 
that  is  just  passing,  can  boast  of 
many  a  great  name  —  Byron  and 
Shelley,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and 
Tennyson — Ireland  has  added  to  the 
foremost  ranks  but  one — that  of  Moore. 
Tlie  English  press,  too,  has  teemed 
with  the  works  of  those  who  occupy 
the  second  place  in  the  aristocracy  of 
poetry — Montgomery  and  Bayley,  Le- 
titia  Landon  and  Elizabeth  Barrett; 
Bulwer  L}iton,  and  Macaulay,  and 
Taylor,  and  a  host  of  others.  Ireland 
has  but  her  half-dozen  names  or  so, 
which  enjoy  a  fame  beyond  the  shores 
of  the  land  that  gave  them  birth — 
Wolfe  and  Anster,  Mangan  and  Fer- 
guson, and  a  few  others,  most  of  whom 
have  written  too  little  to  keep  them- 
selves permanently  before  the  public, 
complete  the  number.  Against  Bul- 
wer as  a  dramatist,  we  may,  indeed, 
place  our  own  Knowles  in  honourable 
competition.  Miss  Hamilton,  ''Spe- 
ranza,"  and  others,  may  take  their 
places  besi<le  Mrs.  M'Lean  and  Miss 
Barrett.  Beside  the  "Festus"  of 
iiayley,  we  phall  not  fear  to  put  the 
"  cfudas  "  of  Starkey.  We  believe 
no  living  writer  exceeds  Mangan, 
whom  we  have  but  recently  lost, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  style,  the  vivid- 
ness of  his  fancy,  his  wonderful 
mastery  of  language,  and  exhaust- 
less  power  of  rhyme  and  versification ; 
while  the  spirit-stirring  ballads  of 
Macaulay  do  not  surpass,  in  energy, 
in  passion,  or  in  power,  the  political 
songs  which,  withm  the  last  few  years, 
some  young  and  ardent  spirits  (be  it 
for  good  or  for  evil,  we  shall  not  here 
discuss)  have  sent  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

How  it  happens  that  we  do  not  con- 
tribute in  a  larger  degree  to  the  pub- 
lished poetry  oAhesc  kingdoms  would 


be  a  subject  of  inquiiy  not  withoat 
interest,  and  perhaps  profit^  but  we 
fear,  too,  not  without  pain.  It  cer- 
tainly arises  from  no  intellectual  in- 
feriority ;  nor  do  we  think  it  can  be 
attributed  to  want  of  intellectual  cok 
ture.  The  genius  of  the  Irish  mind  we 
believe  to  l:^  as  capacious,  as  brilliant^ 
as  imaginative,  and  as  keenly  suscep- 
tible of  all  poetic  influences  as  that  of 
our  nei^hl>our8  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  Whether  it  has  the  same 
amount  of  energy  or  an  equal  aptitude 
for  toilful  study,  may  be  perhaps  qoes- 
tioncd.  These  last  are,  after  all,  im- 
portant elements  in  the  production  of 
successful  literary  performance  of  any 
kind  at  the  present  day,  when  the 
rules  of  composition  and  artistic  power 
have  so  largely  usurped  the  place  once 
occupied  by  genius  alone— when  the 
refinement  of  intellect  has  gained  the 
superiority  over  mere  native  talent,  and, 
as  a  thougntful  and  elegant  foreign  critic 
has  observed,  ''everything  is  matter 
of  observation,  even  the  mode  of  ob- 
serving,  and  everything  is  governed 
by  rules,  even  to  the  art  of  imposing 
rules." 

There  ]ye  those  who  will  tell  us  that 
this  state  of  things,  to  which  we  hare 
adverted,  is  in  some  sort  due  to  the 
moral  and  political  position  of  Ireland 
— tliat  while  feuds  and  hcartbuminf(B 
rend  and  infiame  her ;  while  opposing 
races  and  conflicting  creeds  narass 
and  distract  her ;  while  her  people  are 
struggling  for  the  full  partiapation  of 
the  constitutional  privileges  of  a  free 
people,  and  are  depremd  by  the 
weight  of  unequal  burthensy  men's 
minds  are  not  sufficiently  free  firom 
engrossment  or  debasement  to  cnltiTate 
wiUi  full  ardour  the  hidier  brandbes 
of  poetry.  There  may  be  some  trufch 
in  the  assertion.  The  muse  of  ppetrf 
loves  tranquillity  and  repose*  Un» 
doubtedly  she  may  be  found  on  the 
battle-field,  and  in  the  dungeon:  in 
every  vicissitude  of  life  the  li^t  of  her 
divine  influence  may  cheer  and  illumi^ 
nate.     But  she  is  best  wooed  anddthe 
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peaceful  shades  of  contemplation ;  and 
they  woo  her  most  successfully  who  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  full  birthright 
of  freedom ;  whose  spirit  no  wrongs 
agitate  or  depress,  wnose  heart  feds 
no  bondage.  But  we  shall  not  here 
discuss  wis  topic  —  whether  these 
causes  exist  in  reality,  or  only  in  the 
fimtasies  of  discontented  minds.  With 
more  pleasure  shall  we  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  class  of  poetry  in 
which  Ireland  stands  unsurpassed,  we 
mean  that  which  has  its  foundation 
in  feeling  and  passion,  rather  than 
thoughtful  meditation,  and  will  flourish 
amid  tumult  and  trial — lyrical  poetry. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  lyrical  poetry 
should  abound  in  Ireland.  It  is  that 
species  of  poetry  in  which  a  temper- 
ament  and  organisation  such  as  the 
Irish  possess  will  be  oyer  most  ready 
to  find  utterance.  It  is  that  in  which 
the  poet  can  most  freely  abandon  him. 
self  to  yiyid  impressions,  and  best  ex- 
press hb  own  emotions — an  effusion  of 
passion,  and  an  oyerflow  of  sentiment — 
and  needs  for  its  exhibition  a  yerse  of 
the  most  harmonious  structure,  and 
language  of  the  most  melodious  sound. 
Thus  music,  uttered  or  understood,  is 
an  indispensable  element  of  the  lyrical, 
and  a  nice  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
sound  and  cadence  is  essential  to  its 
successful  cultiyation.  They  who 
know  Ireland  need  not  be  told  how 
thoroughly  she  is  a  land  of  song.  The 
wild  and  tender  melodies  which  yet 
linger  in  her  sylyan  yalleys  and  her 
lone  mountains  attest  this  ;  strains 
which  a  few  sedulous  collectors,  with 
a  pious  loye  like  that  of '*  Old  Mortalr 
ity,"  haye  deepened  in  their  tracings 
on  the  national  heart,  and,  partially 
gathering  them  amongst  the  home- 
steads  orthe  older  people,  haye  giyen 
them  permanency  and  fame,  while  one 
great  poet  has  conferred  a  glory,  as 
wide-spread  as  it  is  immortal,  upon 
eyery  melody  to  which  he  has  sung. 
Others  haye  followed  where  he  led^ 
and  more,  assuredly,  will  still  follow, 
till  we  trust  to  see  a  body  of  lyricfd 
poetry  in  Ireland  (as  there  is  in  Scot- 
Wd)  which  shall  seize  upon  and  se- 
cure all  those  beautiful  melodies  as  yet 
unindiyidualised  to  our  hearts  by  the 
spell  of  language;  those  airy  tenements 
of  sound  that  are  as  it  were  floating 
about,  drifting  and  purposeless,  untu 
the  spirit  of  language  shall  enter  into, 
and  animate  them,  giying  to  each  the 
individuality  of  a  new  and  beautiful 


being — the  soul  of  poetry  in  the  body 
of  music. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should 
leave  these  speculations  into  whidh  we 
have  been  seduced  to  wander,  and  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  volume 
which  is  in  some  sort  answerable  for 
them.  The  poems  of  Mr.  McCarthy, 
which  are  now  before  us,  afford  as 
happy  evidence  of  the  truth  of  some  of 
the  statements  we  have  been  mitting 
forward,  and  of  our  boast  of^  Irish 
lyrists,  as  we  could  wish  to  adduce. 
Though  some  few  of  the  poems  in  the 
book  are,  in  form,  not  lyrical,  yet  in 
reality  even  they  partake  largely  of  its 
spirit  and  its  colouring ;  indeed  one 
can  scarce  pause  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
stanza  that  the  ear  does  not  ring  with 
the  fancied  tone  of  the  still  vibrating 
lyre-string.  The  pervading  characteris- 
tics of  Mr.  M*Carthy*s  muse  are  a  vivid 
fancy,  am  imagination  rich  and  warm, 
an  intense  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
especially  in  natural  objects  ;  great  de- 
scriptive powers,  and  a  peculiar  felicity 
in  the  use  of  striking  and  picturesque 
similes  and  illustrations,  with  a  voca- 
bulary ornate,  classical,  and  harmo- 
nious. These  are  to  be  found  every- 
where in  the  volume,  united  often  to 
great  vigour  of  thought  and  to  great 
depth  of  tenderness  and  passion.  To 
the  readers  of  TheDublinUmiversitt 
Magazine  some  of  these  poems  will  be 
familiar,  as  having  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  our  pages,  and  earned  for 
their  author  a  high  popularity;  and  we 
are  much  pleased  now  to  find  those, 
together  with  his  other  nimierous  com- 
positions, collected  in  a  volume.  The 
principal  poems,  in  point  of  length, 
are  four  in  number,  which  we  shall 
briefly  glance  at  before  we  come  to  the 
Songs  and  Ballads.  "  The  Bellfounder," 
which  is  based  on  a  legend  with  which 
most  southerns  are  acquainted,  and  in 
itself  highly  poetic,  has  been  managed  hj 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  considerable  abi- 
lity. There  is  throughout  the  poem 
the  bold  and  manly  tone  of  one  who 
understands  the  dignity  of  labour  and 
the  nobility  of  virtue,  mtermixed  with 
Some  pictures  of  domestic  life  that  are 
touched  with  a  fine  hand.  In  the 
founding  of  the  bell  one  is  natu- 
rally  reminded  of  Schiller's  magnifi. 
cent  poem,  and  yet  Mr.  McCarthy's 
description  is,  we  think,  very  fine, 
though  less  minuto  than  that  of 
the  great  German.  We  give  the  pas- 
sage:— 
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"  In  the  fnmacc  the  dry  branrhcs  crackle,  the  cracible  shinct  as  with  gold, 
As  they  carry  tlic  hot  flaming  metal  in  haste  from  the  lire  to  the  monld ; 
Loud  roar  the  bellows,  and  louder  the  ilames  as  they  shrieking  etcapc^ 
And  loud  is  the  song  of  the  workmen  who  watch  o'er  the  fast-filling  shape ; 
To  and  fro  in  the  red-glaring  chamber  the  proud  Master  anxiously  movefli 
And  the  quick  and  the  skilflil  he  praiseth,  and  the  dull  and  the  la{i^;ard  reproTas ; 
And  the  heart  fai  his  bosom  cxpandeth,  as  the  thick  bubblhig  metal  up  swelli, 
For  like  to  the  bhlh  of  his  children  he  watcheth  the  birth  of  the  bells. 

Tis  for  this  that  the  bellows  are  blowing,  that  the  workmen  their  sledge-luumners  wldd, 
That  the  firm  sandy  moulds  are  now  broken,  and  the  dark-shming  bells  are  revealed ; 
"iyie  cars  with  their  streamers  are  ready,  and  the  flower-hanicssed  necks  of  the  steerSi 
And  tlic  bells  from  the  cold  silent  workshop  are  borne  amid  blessings  and  tears. 
By  the  white-blossomM,  sweet-scented  myrtles,  by  the  olive-trees  fiin^dng  the  plain, 
By  the  corn-fields  and  vineyards  is  winding  that  gift-bearing,  festival  tnin ; 
And  the  hum  of  tlieir  voices  is  blending  with  the  music  that  streams  on  the  gale. 
As  they  wend  to  the  Church  of  our  Lady  that  stands  at  the  head  of  the  vale. 

Now  they  enter,  and  now  more  divinely  the  Sunts*  x>iunted  effigies  smOe, 

Now  the  Acolytes  bearing  lit  tipcrs  move  solemnly  down  through  the  lUslei 

Now  the  Thurifcr  savings  the  rich  censer,  and  the  white. curUng  vapour  np-floatBi 

And  hangs  round  the  decp-pealing  organ,  and  blends  with  the  trcmoloos  notM. 

Li  a  white  shining  alb  comes  the  Abbot  and  he  circles  the  bells  round  about, 

And  with  oil,  and  with  salt,  and  with  water,  they  are  purified  inside  and  out ; 

Thc>'  are  marked  with  Christ's  mystical  symbol,  while  the  priests  and  the  choristen 

sing, 
And  are  bless'd  in  the  name  of  that  God  to  whose  honour  they  ever  shall  ring." 

*'  Alice  and  Una  "  perhaps  affords  as  lover  is  full  of  animation  and  Bpirit* 

good  a  specimen  as  any  other  of  the  while  the  enchanted  halls  of  "  Una " 

peculiar  powers  of  our  author.     The  are  drawn  with  a  rich  and  picturesque 

measure    is  exceedingly   harmonious,  fancy.  Here  are  two  pictures  of  female 

the  style  light  and  playlul,  the  imagery  beauty,  both  highly  uuifihcd.  The  first 

is  vivid,   and  the  description  of  the  is  Alice  the  mortal  :— 
moonlight  ride   of  tlic  fairy-thralled 

*'  Alice  was  a  chief  tain*s  daughter,  and,  though  many  suitors  sought  her, 
She  so  loved  Glengarifi^s  water,  that  she  let  her  lovers  pine ; 
Her  eye  was  beauty's  palace,  and  her  chei'k  an  ivory  chalice, 
Through  which  tlie  blood  of  Alice  gleamed  soft  as  rosiest  wine, 
And  her  lips  like  lusmore  blossoms  which  the  fairies  intertwine, 
And  her  heart  a  golden  mine. 

"  She  was  gentler  and  shyer  than  the  light  fawn  that  stood  by  her. 
And  her  <  ves  omit  a  fire  soft  and  tender  as  her  soid : 
Jjove's  dewy  liglit  doth  dro\^-ii  her,  and  the  braiiled  locks  that  crown  her 
Than  autumn's  trees  are  bn>wner,  when  the  golden  sliadows  roll 
Through  the  fore'sts  in  the  evening,  when  cathedral  turrets  toll, 
And  the  purple  sun  advanceth  to  its  goal." 

Next  look  at  this  of  the  fairy  Una,  as  her  bright  eyes  arp  bending  over  ber 
mortal  lover ; — 

"  These  eyes  are  not  of  woman — ^no  brightness  merely  human 
Could,  planet-like,  illumine  the  place  in  which  they  shone; 
But  nature's  bright  works  vary — there  arc  beings,  Ugbt  and  ^ry, 
AVliom  mortal  \\\^s  call  fair>',  and  Una  she  is  on&— 
Sweet  sist>'rs  of  the  miH>nbeains  and  daughters  of  the  son, 
Who  along  the  curling  cool  waves  run. 

"  As  summer  lightning  dances  amid  the  heaven's  expanses, 
Tlius  shone  the  burning  glances  of  those  fiashing  fairy  eyes; 
Three  splendours  tliere  were  shining — three  passions  intrrf wining 
Despair  and  hope  combining  their  deep  contrasted  dyes. 
With  jealoiisy's  green  lustre,  as  troubled  ocean  vies 
With  the  blue  of  srnnmer  skks  1 
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"  She  was  a  fdry  creataro,  of  hearenly  form  and  feature — 
Not  Venus*  self  could  teach  her  a  newer,  sweeter  grace — 
Nor  Yenus^  self  could  lend  her  an  eye  so  dark  and  tender, 
Half  softness  and  half  splendour,  as  lit  her  Tily  face ; 
And  as  the  choral  planets  move  harmonious  throughout  spacer 
There  was  music  in  her  pace. 

"  But  when  at  times  she  started,  and  her  blushing  lips  were  parted, 
And  a  pearlj  lustre  darted  from  her  teeth  so  ivoiy  white, 
Tou*d  think  jou  saw  the  gliding  of  two  rosy  clouds  dividing, 
And  the  crescent  they  were  hiding  gleam  forth  upon  your  aght 
Through  these  lips,  as  through  the  portals  of  a  heaven  pure  and  bright, 
Came  a  breathing  of  delight  1" 


Take  it  all  in  all,  this  is  a  very  fine 
legendary  poem ;  yet  it  is  not  without 
its  ^ults.  There  is  almost  too  much  me- 
lody about  it.  The  rythm  is  too  round, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word,  for  a 
poem  of  its  lengthy  and  the  rhymes  too 
frequent;  so  that  while  we  are  surprised 
by  the  great  mastery  of  language,  we 
are  yet  somewhat  fatigued  by  it.  There 
is,  too,  an  occasional  affectation  of  le- 
vity of  phrase  or  sentiment  that  is 
misplaced.     We  regret  to  find  such 


words  2^  fire  and  mom,  used  as  dis- 
syllables. Still  it  is  ft  beautiful  and  a 
graceful  poem ;  and  if  it  has  the  languid 
soilness  of  a  fairy  scene,  it  has  afi.  its 
richness  and  fragrance  too.  If  its  light 
be  not  strong  as  daj,  it  is  mellow  as  the 
moonshine.  The  nnest  pieces  of  think- 
ing, to  our  mind,  in  it,  are  the  reflcc 
tions  preceding  the  tale  upon  the 
wonders  of  modem  science,  which  have 
superseded  and  rivalled  the  elder  won- 
ders of  faery  and  magic. 


"  Now  that  Earth  once  more  had  woken,  and  the  trance  of  Time  is  broken, 
And  the  sweet  word — Hope — is  spoken,  soft  and  sure,  though  none  know  how, — 
Could  we — could  we  only  see  all  these,  the  glories  of  the  Real, 
Blended  with  the  lost  Ideal,  happy  were  the  old  world  now — 
Woman  in  its  fond  believing — man  with  iron  arm  and  brow- 
Faith  and  Work  its  vow ! 

"Yes!  the  Past  shines  clear  and  pleasant,  and  tiiere's  glory  in  the  Present; 
And  the  Future,  like  a  crescent,  lights  the  deepening  sky  of  Time ; 
And  that  sky  will  yet  grow  brighter,  if  the  Worker  and  the  Writer— 
If  the  Sceptre  and  the  Mitre  join  in  sacred  bonds  sublime. 
With  two  glories  shining  o'er  them,  up  the  coming  years  they'll  ditnb, 
Earth's  great  evening  as  its  prime  I" 


A  wild  and  somewhat  barbarous, 
though  we  admit  a  bold  and  chivalrous, 
predatory  excursion  of  an  Irish  chief- 
tain to  despoil  a  neighbouring  lord  of 
his  three  most  prized  treasures,  his 
wife,  his  horse,  and  his  hound,  is  sung 
in  "The  Foray  of  Con  O'Donnell." 
The  tale  is  thrown  off  in  the  happiest 
style  of  minstrel-craft.  A  pleasant  and 
smooth  stanza  of  eight  octo-syllabic 
lines  (the  line  which  Walter  Scott  has 
consecrated  to  minstrelsy)  carries  one 
easily  along  alike  through  festal  hall 
and  midnight  foray,  and  the  interest 
never  flags  throughout.  A  poem  of 
this  sort,  however,  affords  little  oppor- 
tunity for  the  higher  qualities  of  poe- 
try. It  is  essentially  narrative,  and 
little  else,  and  we  usually  look  for  the 
descriptive  rather  than  the  reflective 
or  the  imaginative.  It  is  the  poetry 
of  incident  and  action  rather  than  of 
thought  and  passion. 


The  ablest  of  these  compositions 
is,  however,  bejond  all  question,  "The 
Voyage  of  Samt  Brendan."  In  this 
composition  Mr.  M'Carthy  has  pro- 
duced a  poem  which,  had  he  never 
written  aught  else,  would  entitle 
him  to  hold  no  mean  place  in  litera- 
ture. With  all  the  charms  of  the 
lyrical,  it  has  much  of  the  dignity  of 
the  epic.  The  subject  of  the  piece 
(the  heaven- directed  wandering  of  the 
saint  in  search  of  the  happy  islands), 
affords  a  fine  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
a  poetic  mind.  The  incidents,  as  re- 
lated in  the  legendary  works,  which 
Mr.  M'Cartliy  appears  to  have  studied 
accurately  and'  used  with  great  skill, 
are  themselves  highly  romantic.  With 
such  materials,  invested  with  the 
charms  of  incident,  the  devotional 
fervour  of  religion,  and  the  halo  of 
antiquity,  he  has  given  us  a  poem  at 
once  vigorous,  animated,  and'  interest- 
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ing ;  full  of  fine  thinking,  of  elevation 
and  tenderness ;  sparkling  with  brilliant 
images  and  rich  in  vivid  and  forcible 
description  of  scenery.  The  voyage 
from  the  south-western  coast  of  Ireland 
northward,  along  the  shores  of  Kerry, 
Clare,  and  the  province  of  Connanght, 
is  described  with  a  singular  felicity  of 
language  and  accuracy  of  detail,  while 
every  legend  of  the  remarkable  locali- 
ties passed  is  interwoven  with  great 
skill  and  learning. 

If  this  fine  poem  were  not  already 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  our  pages, 
where  it  originally  appeared,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  quote  largely  from  it. 
Nevertheless  we  cannot  refrain  from 
(]^uoting  a  few  lines  from  what  we  con- 
sider not  only  a  highly  poetical  but  a 
sinmilarly  ingenious  descriptive  oi^ni- 
thoTogy.  In  the  course  of  his  pil- 
grimage the  saint  lands,  as  the  legend 
goes,  on  an  island  called  the  Paradise 
of  Birds,  and  upon  this  fair  scene  Mr. 
McCarthy  takes  occasion  to  place  the 
most  remarkable  and  lovely  birds 
known  to  the  ornithologists  as  denizens 
of  America,  and  has  pourtrayed  them 
in  language  as  admirable  for  its  accu- 
rate  delineation  as  it  is  for  richness 
and  beauty.  One  feels,  indeed,  while 
perusing  it,  as  if  he  had  before  him  an 
illustrated  volume  of  the  **  American 
Ornithology,*'  save  that  the  pictorial 
portion  is  contributed  by  the  pen  of 
the  poet  instead  of  the  pencil  of  the 
painter.  Hero  we  have  the  blue  bird  :— 


" that  to  the  farthest  went, 

Bears  the  sweet  message  of  the  coming 

spring ; 
June's  blushing  roses  paint  his  prophet 

breast, 
And  sommer  skies  gleam  from  his  azure 

wing." 

Then  the  song  of  the  oedar-bird  and 
the  golden-crowned  thmshy  and  how— 

"  The  golden  robin  flies  on  fiery  plomesi 
And  the  small  wren  a  purple  ruby  wean." 

And 

"  Bright  yellow  birds  of  a  ridi  lemon  hitf, 
Meeting  in  crowds  npon  the  branches  green. 
And  singing  sweetly   all  the   mwning 
through." 

And  above  all,  and  beyond  all,  those 
''jewels  of  ornithology,"  the  humming 
birds — 


(I 


~  diamond  birds,  chirping  their  atngle 
notes, 
Now  mid  the  trompet-flower's  deep  blos- 
som seen; 
Now  floating  brightly  on  with  fiery  throats, 
Small  winged  emendds  oi  golden  green." 

And  there,  too,  are  the  parrots— 

'*  A  many-coloured  painted  crowd, 
Prattling  for  ever  with  their  carved  beaks. 
And  through  the  silent  woods  screaming 
aloud." 

Equally  felicitous  is  the  description 
of  the  mdody  of  the  birds  of  America. 
Let  us,  for  example,  take  that  of  the 
mocking  bird : — 


"  That  strange  bird  whose  many>voiced  throat 

Mocks  all  his  brethren  of  the  woodland  bower — 
To  whom  indeed  the  gift  of  tongues  is  given, 

The  musical  riuh  tongues  tiiat  fill  the  grove, 
Now  like  the  lark  dropping  his  notes  from  heaven — 

Now  cooing  the  soft  earth-notes  of  the  dove. 
Oft  have  I  seen  him,  scorning  all  control, 

'Winging  his  arrowy  flight  rapid  and  strongs 
As  if  in  search  of  his  evanished  soul. 

Lost  in  the  gashing  ecstasy  of  song.** 


It  is,  however,  in  his  strictly  lyrical 
conopositions  tliat  the  genius  of  Mr. 
McCarthy  takes  his  highest  flight,  and 
in  them,  we  think,  he  is  yet  sure  to 
find  his  highest  fame.  Into  these  he 
throws  his  whole  soul,  his  affections, 
his  passions,  his  tastes,  his  feeling,  his 
loves,  his  aversions.  Truth,  sincerity, 
and  genuine  unaffected  sentiment  per- 
vade them,  and  shine  out  in  evcnr 
line.  He  feels  the  dignity  of  the  bard, 
the  great  mission  of  poetry,  and  that 
feeling  inspires  and  elevates  him.  Thus 


he  describes  what  the  poet  is  in  '*  The 
Bridal  of  the  Tear:"— 


"  Bat  who  is  this  with  tresses  iowing, 
Flashing  eyes  and  forehead  glowing. 
From  whose  lips  the  thander-mnslc 
Pealeth  o*er  the  listening  lands  ? 
*Tis  the  first  and  last  of  preachers — 
First  and  last  of  priestly  teachers ; 
First  and  last  of  those  appointed 
In  the  ranks  of  the  anointed ; 
With  their  songs  like  swords  to  sever 
Tyranny  and  Falsehood's  iMmds  I 
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'  TIfl  the  Poet — Bmn  and  total 

Of  the  others, 

With  his  brothers, 
In  his  rich  robes  sacerdotal. 
Singing  from  his  golden  psalter, 
Comes  he  now  to  wed  the  twaix^— 

Traih  and  Beauty — 

Best  and  Dnty — 
Hope,  and  Fear,  and  Joy,  and  Pain, 
Unite  for  weal  or  woe  beneath  the  Poet*8 

chain!" 

Mr.M'Carthy  i8>  or  at  all  events  was, 
one  of  those  ardent  spirits^  many  of 
whom*  we  sincerely  believe^  brought 
honour^  enthusiasm^  truth,  and  patriot- 
ism,  the  sterlins  gold  of  the  soul,  and 
cast  them  in  with  the  dross  and  alloy  of 
baser  metal*  the  elements  of  which  the 
Young  Ireland  party  was  but  too  largely 
oompoeed.  With  his  politics  we  have, 
as  we  said  before,  notning  to  do  here, 
save  in  so  far  as  to  illustrate  or  explain 
the  poems  which  they  have  inspired. 
Let  us,  however,  remark  that,  through. 
out  his  political  songs,  we  find  no 
imculence  mingling  with  his  enthusi- 


asm ;  no  blood-thirstiness  with  his 
hatred  of  the  tyranny  or  the  tyrants 
in  whose  existence  he  believed : 
rarely  does  he  appeal  to  the  sword  or 
the  battle-field ;  oflen  to  the  pen  and 
the  voice,  and,  in  fine,  seeks  to  achieve 
the  objects  of  his  heart  rather  by 
moral  and  intellectual  power  than  by 
physical  force.  With  these  obser- 
vations we  fear  not  to  offer  his  "Nation- 
al Poems  and  Songs  "  to  the  hearty  ad- 
miration of  every  lover  of  poetry.  We 
believe  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  in  the  lyrics  of  any  land  or  any 
time,  a  sublimer  song  than  that  which 
we  subjoin.  It  moves  along  with  a 
solemn  yet  bold  majesty — full  of 
power,  full  of  poesy,  full  of  melody, 
it  well  might  inflame  the  coldest  heart 
and  incite  the  most  sluggish  spirit.  Let 
it  still  so  incite  them :  but  let  it  be  in 
the  saner  and  better  spirit  in  which 
we  would  interpret  the  concluding 
stanza,  to  courage,  to  knowledge,  ana 
to  tolerance,  to  wisdom,  and  to  jus- 
tice:— 


"  God  bade  the  Son  with  golden  steps  sublime 

Advance ! 
He  whispered  in  the  listening  ear  of  Time, 

Advance ! 
He  bade  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  Stars, 
With  lightning  speed,  in  silver  shining  cars. 
Along  the  bright  floor  of  his  azure  hall, 

Advance ! 
Sun,  Stars,  and  Time,  obey  the  voice,  and  all 

Advance ! 

**  The  River  at  its  bubbling  fountam  cries 

Advance  I 
The  Clouds  proclaim,  like  heralds,  through  the  skiei^ 

Advance ! 
Throughout  the  world  the  mighty  Master's  laws 
Allow  not  one  brief  moment's  idle  pause. 
The  Earth  is  full  of  life,  the  swelling  seeds 

Advance ! 
And  Summer  hours,  like  flowery  harnessed  steeds. 

Advance  t 

'*  To  Blan's  most  wondrous  hand  the  same  voice  cried. 

Advance  I 
Go  clear  the  woods,  and  oV  the  bounding  tide 

Advance ! 
Go  draw  the  marble  from  its  secret  bed. 
And  make  the  cedar  bend  its  giant  head ; 
Let  domes  and  columns  through  the  wondering  air 

Advance! 
The  World,  0 Man!  is  thine.    But  wouldst  thou  share — 

Advance  ! 


"  Unto  the  soul  of  num  the  same  voice  spoke, 

Advance ! 
From  out  the  chaos,  thunder-like,  it  broke, 

Advance ! 
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Go  trac^  the  comet  in  its  wheeling  race, 
And  drag  the  lightning  from  its  hiding-place ; 
From  oat  the  night  of  ignorance  and  fears, 

Advance  I 
For  Loye  and  Hope,  borne  by  the  comii^  yean, 

Advance ! 

*  All  heard,  and  some  obeyed  the  great  command. 

Advance ! 
It  passed  along  from  listening  land  to  land. 

Advance ! 
The  strong  grew  stronger,  and  the  weak  grew  strong, 
As  passed  the  war-cry  of  the  World  along — 
Awake,  ye  nations,  know  yoar  powers  and  rights— 

Advance  1 
Through  Hope  and  Work  to  Freedom^s  new  delights-^ 

Advance! 

*^  Knowledge  came  down  and  waved  her  steady  torch. 

Advance  I 
Sages  proclaimed  'neath  many  a  marble  pordi, 

Advance ! 
As  rapid  lightning  leaps  from  peak  to  peak. 
The  Gaul,  the  Goth,  the  Roman,  and  the  Gredc, 
The  painted  Briton,  caught  the  wingM  word, 

Advance  I 
And  earth  grew  young,  and  carolled  as  a  bird, 

Advance ! 

Oh !  Ireland —  oh  !  my  country,  wilt  thou  not 

Advance  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  share  the  world^s  progressive  lot  ? 

Advance  I 
Must  seasons  change,  and  countless  years  roll  on. 
And  thou  remain  a  darksome  Ajalon  ? 
And  never  see  the  crescent  moon  of  Hope 

Advance? 
*Tis  time  thine  heart  and  eye  had  wider  scope-v 

Advance  I 

**  Dear  brothers,  wake !  look  up !  be  firm !  be  strong ! 

Advance ! 
From  out  the  starless  night  of  fraud  and  wrong 

Advance  t 
Tiie  chains  have  fall*n  ftnom  ofT  thy  wasted  handi^ 
And  every  man  a  seeming  freedman  stands ; 
But  ah !  'tis  in  the  soul  that  freedom  dwells^ — 

Advance ! 
Proclaim  that  there  thou  wear^st  no  manaclet,-* 

Advance ! 

«  Advance  I  thou  must  advance  or  perish  now,-— 

Advance ! 
Advance !    Why  live  with  wasted  heart  and  brow  ? 

Advance  I 
Advance !  or  sink  at  once  into  the  grave ; 
Be  bravely  free  or  artfully  a  slave! 
Why  fret  thy  master,  if  thou  must  have  one  ? 

Advance  I 
*  Advance  throe  steps,  the  glorious  work  is  dona  *— 

Advance! 

**  The  first  is  Ck>URAGB— *tis  a  giant  stride ! 

Advance  1 
With  bounding  step  up  Freedom's  rugged  side 

Advance  I 
Knowledge  will  lead  ye  to  the  dazzling  heights, 
Tolerance  will  teach  and  guard  your  brother^s  rights. 
Faint  not !  for  thee  a  pitying  Future  waits — 

Advance  I 
Bo  Wise,  be  Just,  with  will  as  fixed  aa  Fate's 

Advance !'' 
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Here^  too,  is  another^  not  bo  bold  or 
impassioned  as  the  former,  yet  very 
beautiful  and  very  tender  —  ay,  and 
teeming  with  aspirations  and  hopes  for 
which  every  true  Irish  heart  must 
sigh;  wishes  which  must  stir  every 
Irish  bosom — a  Future  which  every 
Irishman  would  desire  to  see  realised : 

"  Bless  the  dear  old  verdant  land  I 
Brother,  wert  thou  bom  of  it? 

As  thy  shadow  life  doth  stand, 

Twining  ronnd  its  rosy  band, 

Did  an  Irish  mother's  hand 
Guide  thee  in  the  mom  of  it  ? 

Did  thy  fSather's  soft  command 
T«adi  thee  love  or  scorn  of  it  ? 

"  Thoa  who  tread*st  its  fertile  breast, 
Dost  thou  feel  a  glow  for  it  ? 
Thoo,  of  all  its  charms  possest. 
Living  on  its  first  and  best, 
Art  thou  but  a  thankless  guest, 

Or  a  traitor  foe  for  it  ? 
If  thou  lovest,  where  the  test  ? 
Wouldst  thou  strike  a  blow  for  it  ? 

"  Has  the  past  no  goading  sting 

That  can  make  thee  rouse  for  it  ? 
Does  thy  land's  reviving  spring. 
Full  of  buds  and  blossoming, 
Fail  to  make  thy  cold  heart  cling. 
Breathing  lover's  vows  for  it  ? 
With  the  circling  ocean's  ring 
Thou  wert  made  a  spouse  for  it  1 

*'  Hast  thou  kept,  as  thou  shouldst  keep. 
Thy  affections  warm  for  it, 

Letting  no  cold  feeling  creep, 

Like  the  ice  breath  o'er  the  deep 

Freezing  to  a  stony  sleep 

Hopes  the  heart  would  form  for  it — 

Glories  that  like  rainbows  weep 

Through  the  darkening  storm  for  it? 

"  What  we  seek  is  Nature's  right — 
Freedom  and  the  aids  of  it ; 
Freedom  for  the  mind's  strong  flight, 
Seeking  glorious  shapes  star-bright 
Through  the  world's  intensest  night, 

When  the  sunshine  fades  of  it ! 
Trath  is  one,  and  so  is  Light, 
Yet  how  many  shades  of  it ! 

"  A  mirror  every  heart  doth  wear, 
For  heavenly  shapes  to  shine  in  it ; 
If  dim  the  glass  or  dark  the  air, 
That  Truth,  the  beautiful  and  fair, 
God's  glorious  image,  shine  not  there. 
Or  shine  with  nought  divine  in  it, — 
A  sightless  lion  in  its  lair. 

The  darkened  soul  must  pine  in  it  I 

"  Son  of  this  old  down-trodden  land, 
Then  aid  us  in  the  fight  for  it ; 
We  seek  to  make  it  great  and  grand, 
Its  shipless  bays,  its  naked  strand. 
By  canvas-swelling  breezes  fanned. 
Oh  I  what  a  glorious  sight  for  it  I 
The  past  expiring  like  a  brand, 
In  morning  rosy  light  fur  it ! 


"  Think  that  this  dear  old  land  is  thine, 
And  thou  a  traitor  slave  of  it, — 
Think  how  the  Switzer  leads  his  kine. 
When    pale    the    evening    star    doth 

shine, — 
His  song  has  home  in  every  line, 
Freedom  in  every  stave  of  it ! 
Think  how  the  Gennan  loves  his  Rhine, 
And  worships  every  wave  of  it  1 

"  Our  own  dear  land  is  bright  as  their's, 
But  oh !  our  hearts  are  cold  for  it ; 
Awake  I  we  are  not  slaves  bat  heirs ; 
Our  fatherland  requires  our  cares. 
Our  work  with   Man,   with  God  our 
prayers. 
Spurn  blood-stained  Judas-gold  for 
it- 
Lot  us  do  all  that  honour  dares— 
Bo  earnest,  faithful,  bold  for  it  !* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  themes  upon 
which  no  diversity  of  opinion  can  pro- 
vail.  We  all  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty of  nature,  we  arc  all  loyal  to 
the  Beautiful  and  the  True.  Here  is 
a  very  pleasing  poem,  a  succession  of 
pictures  of  external  nature  in  all  her 
varying  moods,  drawn  with  no  un- 
skilful hand  :— 

"  When  I  wander  by  the  ocean. 
When  I  view  its  wild  commotion, 
Then  the  spirit  of  devotion 

Cometh  near ; 
But  it  fills  my  brain  and  bosom. 
Like  a  fear  I 

"  I  fear  its  booming  thunder. 
Its  terror  and  its  wonder. 
Its  icy  waves,  that  sunder 

Heart  from  heart ; 
And  the  white  host  that  lies  under 
Makes  me  start ! 

"  Its  clashing  and  its  clangour 
Proclaim  the  Godhcatl's  anger — 
I  shudder,  and  with  languor 

Turn  away ; 
No  joyance  fills  my  bosom 
For  that  day  I 

"  When  I  wander  through  the  valleys, 
When  the  evening  zephyr  dallies, 
And  the  light  expuing  rallies 

In  the  stream. 
That  spirit  comes  and  glads  me. 
Like  a  dream ! 

"  The  blue  smoke  upward  curling, 
Tlie  silver  streamlet  purling, 
ITic  meadow  wild  flowers  furling 

Their  leaflets  to  repose, — 
All  woo  me  from  the  world 

And  its  woes ! 
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**  The  ereniDg  bell  that  brlngeth 
A  truce  to  toil  ontringeth. 
No  sweetest  bird  that  singeth 

Half  so  sweet, 
Not  even  the  lark  that  springeth 
From  my  feet  1 

*'  Then  see  I  God  beside  me, 
The  sheltering  trees  that  hide  me, 
The  mountains  that  divide  me 

From  the  sea, — 
All  prove  how  kind  a  Fatlier 

Ho  can  be. 

'*  Beneath  the  sweet  moon  shining 
The  cattle  are  reclining, 
No  murmur  of  repining 

Soundeth  sad ; 
All  feel  the  present  Godhead, 

And  are  glad ! 


^  With  mute  imvoioed  oonfeiring^ 
To  the  GiTer  of  all  blMrings 
1  kneel,  and  with  caieflBiDgs 

Press  the  sod, 
And  tliank  mj  Lord  and  Father, 
And  my  God." 


We  think  Mr.  McCarthy  has  a  veiy 
genuine  sense  of  the  beautifal  in  Ka- 
ture ;  indeed,  wo  belieye,  there  never 
yet  was  poet  withoat  it.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  his  intellectaal»  as  lore  is  of 
his  moral  being.  The  poems  before 
us  afford  numerous  evidences  of  these 
qualities.  Let  us  ofier  a  specimen, 
selected  from  amongst  many  to  which 
it  is  not  superior  :— 


"  The  Summer  is  come ! — the  Summer  is  come ! 
With  its  flowers  and  its  branches  green, 
Where  the  yoimg  birds  chirp  on  the  bloesoming  bonghs, 

And  the  sun-light  struggles  between 
And  like  children  over  the  earth  and  sky 
The  ilowers  and  the  light  clouds  play ; 
But  never  before  to  my  heart  or  eye 
Came  there  over  so  sweet  a  May 

As  this— 
Sweet  ]d[ay  I  sweet  IdLay ! 


*'  Oh !  many  a  time  have  I  wandered  oat 
In  tlie  youth  of  the  opening  year, 
When  Nature^s  face  was  fair  to  my  eye, 

And  her  voice  was  sweet  to  my  ear  I 
When  I  numbered  the  daisies,  so  few  and  shy, 

That  I  mot  in  my  lonely  way ; 
But  never  before  to  my  heart  or  eye 
Came  there  ever  so  sweet  a  May 
As  this— 
Sweet  May!  sweet  May  I 


**  If  the  flowers  delayed,  or  the  beams  were  cold, 
Or  the  blossoming  trees  were  bare, 
I  had  but  to  look  in  the  Poet*s  book, 
For  the  Summer  is  always  there ! 
But  the  sunny  page  I  now  put  by, 

And  joy  in  the  daikest  day ! 
For  never  before,  to  my  heart  or  eye, 
Came  there  ever  so  sweet  a  May 
As  this — 
Sweet  May !  sweet  May ! 


"  For,  ah  I  the  belov^  at  length  has  oome, 
Like  tlie  breath  of  May  from  afar ; 
And  my  heart  is  lit  with  her  gentle  eyeSi 

As  the  Heavens  by  the  evening  star. 
*Tis  this  that  brightens  the  darkest  sky, 

And  lengthens  the  fiiintest  ray. 
And  makes  me  feel  that  to  heart  or  eys 
There  was  never  so  sweet  a  May 

Asthia— 
Sweet  ]d[ay!  sweet  Blay!** 
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Here  is  a  sweet  rural  picture,  such 
as  Cuyp  or  Wouvennann  would  have 
painted : — 

"  See  yonder  little  lowly  hut, 

Begirt  with  fields  erf*  fresh-mown  hay, 
Whose  friendly  doorway,  never  shut, 

Invites  the  passing  beams  to  stay ; 
Upon  its  roof  the  wall- flower  blooms, 

With  fragrant  lip  and  tawny  skin. 
And  through  the  porch  the  pea  perfumes 

The  cooling  breeze  that  enters  in. 


"  Sweet-scented  pearly  hawthorn  boughs 

Are  in  the  hedges  all  around ; 
Sweet,  milky,  fragrant,  gentle  cows 

Are  grazmg  o*er  the  dewy  ground ; 
The  rich  laburnum's  golden  hair 

O'erhangs  the  lilac's  purple  cheek. 
While,  stealing  through  the  twilight  air, 

Their  hives  the  honey  plunder^  seek.** 

We  shall  conclude  our  quotations 
with  a  little  poem  that  has  both  vigoiu* 
and  sweetness : — 


^  The  Poet's  heart  is  a  fatal  boon. 
And  fatal  his  wondrous  eye, 
And  the  delicate  ear. 
So  quick  to  hear. 
Over  the  earth  and  sky, 
Creation's  mystical  tune ! 
Soon,  soon,  but  not  too  soon. 
Does  that  ear  grow  deaf,  and  that  eye  grow  dim, 
And  Nature  becometh  a  waste  for  him. 
Whom,  bom  for  another  sphere. 
Misery  hath  shipwrecked  here  I 

"  For  what  availcth  his  sensitive  heart 
For  the  struggle  and  stormy  strife 
That  the  mariner-man. 
Since  the  world  began, 
Has  braved  on  the  sea  of  life  ? 
With  fearful  wonder  his  eye  doth  start, 
When  it  should  be  fixed  on  the  outspread  chart 
That  pointeth  the  way  to  golden  shores — 
Rent  are  his  sails,  and  broken  his  oars, 
And  he  sinks,  without  hope  or  plan, 
With  his  floating  caravan. 

*'  And  love,  that  should  be  his  strength  and  stay, 
Becometh  his  bane  full  soon. 
Like  flowers  that  are  bom 
Of  the  beams  at  mora, 
But  die  of  their  heat  ere  noon. 
Far  better  the  heart  were  the  sterile  clay. 
Where  the  shining  sands  of  the  desert  play. 
And  where  never  the  perishing  flow'ret  gleams. 
Than  the  heart  that  is  fed  with  its  withered  dreams, 
And  whose  love  is  repelled  with  scorn, 
Like  the  bee  by  the  rose's  thorn.*' 


There  is  but  one  other  class  of  com- 
positions in  the  volume  before  us  which 
needs  our  notice.  We  allude  to  the  au- 
thor's translations  from  various  modem 
languages.  Upon  this  subject  we  shall 
be  brief.  We  do  not  undervalue  the 
translator's  merits,  nor  underrate  the 
difficulty  of  his  task  :  far  from  it.  We 
know  well  that  the  former  is  consider- 
able, because  the  latter  is  arduous.  To 
reproduce  a  poem  of  any  language  in 
another,  transferring  the  spirit  tis  well 
as  the  mere  sense  of  the  original,  and, 
with  these,  to  preserve  all  those  fine 
and  almost  undefinable  tones  of  shade 
and  colour,  of  light  and  warmth,  which 
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seem  to  cling  as  inherently  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  as  the  hues  do  to 
tiie  down  on  the  butterfly's  wing,  and 
as  liable  to  be  destrovea  by  the  un- 
skilful  manipulation  of  him  who  would 
transfer  them — ^to  do  all  this,  and  in 
language,  too,  which  betrays  not  the 
secret  of  translation  by  reason  of  its 
possessing  the  grace^  and  freedom,  and 
fluency  of  an  original — is,  we  repeat, 
an  arduous  task^  and  needs  all  the 
qualities  of  the  poet,  save  one,  the 
power  of  original  thought.  We  ad- 
mire and  value  the  performance  of 
such  an  one  much  as  we  do  the  fine 
copies  of  Bafiaelle's  great  paintings. 
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Thejr  display  the  power  of  the  copyist 
in  his  accuracy  of  tiketch,  his  happiness 
in  catcliing  every  expression  and  atti- 
tude, his  justness  of  colouring,  his  har- 
mony of  toning — in  all  that  the  great 
master  brought  to  the  creation  of  the 
original,  save  the  mind  to  conceive  it. 
Such  being  our  estimate  of  translators 
and  translations,  we  should  proceed  to 
the  examination  of  Mr.  IM'Carthy's 
performances  in  this  Hne  upon  those 
principles,  were  he  nothing  more  than 
a  translator.  As,  however,  we  have 
shown  that  he  is  an  original  mind,  wo 
shall  content  ourselves  with  observing, 
that  his  translations  are,  as  we  might 
expect  them  to  be,  very  graceful,  very 
spiritual,  and,  as  far  iis  we  have  had 
opportunity  to  examine  them,  very 
faithful. 

But  it  is  not  with  translation  that 
we  would  have  Mr.  M*Carthy  chiclly 
occupy  himself.  If  we  be  at  all 
right  in  oiu-  estimate  of  him,  he  has 
original  powers  that  should  conduct 
him  to  higher  and  better  things  than 
he  has  yet  achieved ;  and  most  assur- 
edly he  is  amply  endowed  with  those 
accessorial  qualifications  of  taste,  lan- 
guage, and  senst^  of  harmony,  without 
which  the  greatest  minds  are  inade- 
quate to  communicate  their  thoughts 
to  others  without  the  loss  of  much  of 
their  strength  and  splendour  in  the 
medium  of  transmission.  We  think 
he  is  capable  of  producing  a  longer 
and  more  continuous  poem  than  any 
in  the  volume  before  us.  lie  will  find 
subjects  iu  abundance  ;  let  it  not  be 
one  of  mere  narrative  or  description. 
Let  it  be  one  of  thought  and  passion^ 
rather  than  mere  action ;  let  it  have  a 
high  purpose — the  evolution  of  a  great 
moral  principle,  the  inculcation  of  some 


great  truth.  Were  we  to  oflfer  an 
opinion  as  to  its  form,  we  would  say 
there  is  no  vehicle  so  manageable,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  efiTective,  as  the 
dramatic. 

We  have  another  mission  for  Mr. 
IM'Carthy,  one  which  we  would  for- 
ward with  all  l^e  energy  of  Irishmen  ; 
one  which  has  long  been  a  favourite 
speculation  of  our  nearts.  Let  him  aid 
in  that  great  national  work  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded  in  the  commence- 
ment of  our  observations — ^the  preser. 
vation  of  our  beautiful  national  airs 
by  the  aid  of  national  words.  This 
his  lyrical  powers  abundantly  (]^ualify 
him  for.  It  is  a  debt  of  patriotism 
which  every  real  poet  owes  to  his  na- 
tive land ;  a  debt  which  Scottish  bards 
have  paid  with  filial  piety  to  their  mo- 
ther land,  till  her  name  is  famous,  and 
her  melodies  familiar  through  the  world, 
chaunted  in  every  court  and  every 
bower,  as  the  troubadours  of  old  sung 
the  channs  of  their  mistresses  wher- 
ever they  went ;  a  debt  which  Irish- 
men have  yet  so  ill  discharged.  Let 
him,  however,  in  doing  so,  not  subserve 
the  purposes  of  party  politics,  or  sects, 
or  creeds.  Independent  of  these,  the 
neutral  ground  is  ample  enough,  upon 
which  the  poet  may  wander,  and  meet 
with  others,  fellow-labourers  in  the 
same  grateful  work,  the  celebration  of 
our  native  land,  her  beauties,  her  ca- 
pabilities, her  legends,  her  loves,  her 
pastimes ;  the  instruction  of  her  peo- 
l)le,  by  drawing  out  and  fostering  the 
personal  and  social  feelings,  by  culti- 
vating all  kindly  affections,  repressing 
strife  and  enmity,  and  giving  them  a 
taste  for  those  harmless  and  healthy 
enjoyments  of  song  and  music,  which 
civilise  and  soften  the  human  heart. 
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Whether  in  rivalry  or  in  sympathy, 
Science  in  the  world  of  nature,  and 
Will  in  the  world  of  man,  have  been, 
for  more  than  five-and-twenty  years 
past,  accomplishing  great  changes,  with 
a  rapidity  which  would  have  appeared 
to  the  men  of  former  generations  wholly 
unattainable.  Everywhere  we  see  proofs 
of  the  dominion  which  man  has  gained 
over  external  nature;  not,  like  the 
necromancers  of  old,  to  cherish  his 
acquisitions  as  a  mystery,  but  to  place 
them  at  the  disposal  of  society,  and 
make  them  conducive  to  the  conve- 
nience of  all  its  members.  And  every- 
where we  discern,  in  evidences  of  change 
effected  and  premonitions  of  change 
to  come — undeniable  proofs,  that  hu- 
man will  has  not  been  less  enter- 
prising and  authoritative  in  dictating 
change  to  institutions,  social  and  politic 
cal«  Uian  art  and  science  have  been  in 
compelling  the  elements  to  do  their 
bidding. 

In  tms  marvellous  progress,  social 
and  scientific,  the  British  Empire  has 
now,  as  ever,  held  a  foremost  place. 
Spirits  seem  to  have  toiled  at  her 
command ;  under  the  earth,  on  the 
earth,  on  the  waters,  her  work  has  been 
featlydone;  and  Prospero  was  never 
endowed  by  the  poet's  genius  with  am- 
pler authority,  or  provided,  as  his  minis- 
ters, with  daintier  sprites,  than  the  ge- 
nius of  Science  and  Art  have  realised  for 
England.  Nor  has  progi*ess  been  less 
manned  in  her  political  history.  Eman- 
cipation of  the  slave ;  abolition  of  civil 
disabilities  on  account  of  religion ;  re- 
form, parliamentary  and  municipal; 
enlargement  of  educational  advan- 
tages ;  repeal  of  corn  law  protection ; 
and  a  free  trade  so  daring  as  to  con- 
temn reciprocity  ;  such  are  the  enter- 


prises with  which  the  England  of  the 
politician  makes  response  to  the  Eng- 
land of  art  and  science,  as  distinguished 
in  its  mines  and  steam-boats,  and  rail- 
ways,  and  telegraphs,  and  in  its  sys- 
tems of  machinery  more  complex  and 
more  powerful  than  the  world  ever 
witnessed  in  days  of  old. 

But  there  is  a  marked  and  a  most 
instructive  distinction  between  the 
processes  through  which  science  has 
made  secure  advance,  and  those  in 
which  the  spirit  of  political  enterprise 
exerts  itself.  The  distinction  is  not 
less  than  is  found  between  principle 
and  passion  or  predilection.  Science, 
in  every  stage  of  its  advances,  has 
truth  for  its  companion  and  guide; 
it  discards  prejudice,  discriminates  be- 
tween the  permanent  and  the  acciden- 
tal, and  sees  in  principles  of  uni- 
versal application,  tne  germs  of  bene- 
ficial results.  Thus,  in  the  world  of 
nature,  the  spirit  of  science  is  a  spirit 
of  prophecy.  Not  so  in  political  enter- 
prise. There  passion, party,  "time  and 
the  hour,"  prevail  against  the  enduring 
and  the  true ;  and  in  many  an  instance 
the  predictions  and  promises  that  suc- 
ceed best,  because  they  dazzle  most, 
are  those  that  are  not  *'  attained  to," 
but  contradicted  by  **  old  experience." 

It  seems  to  be  a  vice  of  British  legis- 
lation that  it  is  governed  to  an  extent 
little  to  be  excused  in  a  reflecting  peo- 
ple, and  (notwithstanding  all  that  may 
justly  be  said)  a  moral  people,  by  rash 
promises  of  great  good  to  come.  Yet 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  wonder  that 
It  should  be  so.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to 
find  a  man  who  will  endure  the  labour 
of  thought  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  evidence,  where  contention  is 
sharp,  and  where  the  assurance  attaina- 
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h\c-  can  bo  no  more  than  high  |roha- 
liiiry.  We  h-.wv  hoanl  of  juries  jht- 
«n!i'l^'<l  to  brii.^  in  a  vi-nlict  (•I'jriiihy 
by  tlie  Ibreinfiii's  ooriH-'i'iit  a^scveiatirn 
that  the  -uiitencc  wt»v.lc.l  be  \i\\h\ ;  and 
\7t:  on;:ht  to  iviiicuiUt  that  jiirii-s 
alTiinl  no  untair  sjiocinioii  of  the*  onii- 
nary  i*esourci  ?  and  extent  of  human 
inteliisenci*  and  in.*dulity.  PrnuiiM-?, 
however  untrue,  when  eoiifhlentlv  anil 
per<rvi-rinj;ly  repeated,  have  great 
power  over  the  njuhitude  in  and  uut  of 
])arh anient.  And  thus  it  oame  to  pass 
that  Keform,  as  oi:e  of  its  most  ze:;!iiufl 
piMnicters  can«lidly  avoweil,  wasearriwl 
by  enorinoiJ?  1  vin^ ;  go  was  Kree- 
Tra'le;  so  was  "  Catholie  Emanei- 
patinn  ;"  ancl,  perhaps,  the  only  eir- 
cnni>lance  wiiieh  can  exeu-^i'  a  ieeling 
of  surprise  as  we  rellect  on  tliese  mis- 
haps of  h'jjjislation,  i-,  that  t  lie  parties 
■wliOM*  false  pifjfessinn'?  and  delusive 
promises  led  the  peo]»le  and  tlie  U-iiis- 

lut'U'e  a-trav,  would  1h»  as  readv,  after 
*  •  •        • 

thi.'ir  exposure  as  liel".)rc  it,  to  pninn>e 
nnd  i)rr>le»'S  and  the  people  and  the 
le^ishttjre  equally  ready  to  be  again 
delu  le  I. 

'J'herc  is  another  unhappy  eharae- 
teri^lie  of  modern  lej^islation.  It  is  the 
readiness  of  eminent  men  to  beeomc 
instruments  of  what  thev  believe  to  be 
]Kipuhir  will,  in  ojiposition  to  their 
own  deelaii'd  eonvietions.  If  tins  viee 
Ik!  not  eorreeted  or  rareluUv  watehetl 
over,  there  ean  l)e  no  stabilltv  in  the 
administralion  (>f  publie  alVairs.  Sir 
ll'ibert  I'eel,  we  U-Iieve,  in  his  advo- 
eaev  of  the  j^reat  measure  of  18'J1>,  was 
tlie  first  statesman  of  high  reputation 
and  great  authority  who  acted,  in  a 
momentous  <]uestion,  on  this  perilous 
principle,  lie  diil  net,  it  is  true,  de- 
fend his  rhange  of  jM>li<'y  ami  his  new 
measnn*  >i!nply  on  the  jilea  that  the 
masTsCs  "would  have  it  so/*  I'arli:;- 
mentarv  majorities  jravc  increase*! 
authority  to  the  pnpular  vfnee,  or 
rather  to  th"  voice  of  the  Rcnnan  (.'atho- 
lie  assnriation;  and  because  the  declar- 
ed opponent  of  the  Helief  r>ill  (in  any 
liirm,with  any  securiti<'s)  found  it  <lilh- 
cult  to  prolong  his  opposition  with 
<Ti'<lit  or  ellect,  he  iK-came  patnMi  of 
the  measure  of  which  lie  knew,  ancl 
liatl  ma<l<'  others  kni»w,  all  the  evil, 
and  a«'?ii;;lly  retaiufd  his  pla-.-e  in  the 
('abin»'t  fi»r  tln!  exj'iv>s  pur])o<(*  of 
carrying  ir.  *•  Mine  iila  rl.ules."  The 
perilous  examp.e  hail  a  large  "follow- 
ing." The  Kight  lion.  liaronet.  who 
was  resj'onsible  for  it,  'lid  not   secni 


alarmed  or  in-tnictod  by  its  conse- 
quences. Again  and  again  he  re* 
peate<]  the  lachete  of  1829.  A^in 
and  again  his  bad  example  had  imi- 
tators, "  taeilis  descensus  Avemi." 
Again  nnd  ag;iin  the  violence  of  the 
jieople  or  the  convenience  of  parly 
furnished  reasons  or  pretexts  for  aban- 
di>niiient  of  principK'»  forfeiture  of 
pkdge*,  disregard  of  justice,  rude 
praetit'cs  u]>on  and  against  the  consti- 
tution  ;  until  the  minds  of  men  have 
bet*ome  so  bewildered  ancl  confused  by 
pnH'esses  ofinee.<sant  change  in  scLeuies 
of  policy  and  principles  of  governments 
that  at  this  moment  when  Romanism, 
on  the  one  hand,  threatens  the  British 
Empire  with  her  terrible  Canon  Law, 
and  a  British  minister,  on  the  other, 
menaces  the  Crown  and  the  country 
with  a  new  revolution,  were  it  not  for 
the  religious  feeling  and  the  earnest 
n  monstnince  of  |H*rsons  whose  politi- 
cal sagacity  is  denieil  or  despised, 
the  land  would  bi'  given  up  to  expe- 
riments in  legislation,  which  wouM 
have  anarchy  for  their  immediato  re- 
sult, and  wouhl  end,  afVer  some  years 
of  rapine  and  disorder,  in  abasing  our 
country  under  the  sway  of  TRpal  dcs- 
lK)tisin. 

And  if  the  nation  is  to  be  preserved 
in  this  emergency,  and  utter  ruin  to 
1k>  averted,  the  human  instrumentali- 
ty thnnigh  which  the  creat  deliver. 
ance  is  to  1)0  accomplishod  will  par- 
take, to  no  small  extent,  of  the  evil 
which  has  called  forth  from  us  the  lan- 
guage of  remonstrance.  The  aggres- 
sion  of  tlie  Papacy  has  been  rctwllod 
(if  we  can  with  propriety  call  tac  re-  . 
cent  I'arliamentary  enactment  resist- 
ance to  it)  becunsc  the  ]H!ople  of  Eng- 
land declared  they  would  not  submit 
to  it.  Had  they  been  inert  when 
the  Crown  nnd  law  were  audaciously 
jiisulied,  the  "Bill  to  prevent  tJw 
Assumption  of  certain  Ecclesiastioal 
Titles,'*  pas.*:ed  in  the  last  Scission  of 
l^arliainent,  would  not  be  at  this  mo- 
ment the  hiw  of  the  land.  If  the  arti- 
fices of  mistaken  or  ill-intentioned  per- 
sons can  cause  the  iK>opIc  to  reliinse 
into  the  indilierence  out  of  which  they 
have  U'cn  awakened,  the  Queen's  mi- 
nist(>rs  will,  in  all  ]irol lability,  permit 
t!ie  law  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  It  is 
of  great  iiKtment  that  the  people  at 
large,  in  this  grave  emergency,  Ijeduly 
instructed.  Ail  whoso  station,  abiliiics» 
or  ex|K*riencc  atfonl  them  oiiportimi- 
ties  or  means  to  be  nsefulf  snould  \m 
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earnest  in  tbe  dischar<re  of  what  has 
become  an  imperative  duty.  We,  on 
our  parts,  hope  and  pray  that  we  be 
not  found  inert  or  faithless.  We  do 
not  question  the  authority  or  desert  of 
those  who  would  instruct  the  British 

?ublic  that  the  law  passed  against 
^apal  a^cn:*ession  was  uncalled  for,  and 
may  sarely  be  sufiered  to  remain  a 
dead  lett^  amon^  the  lumber  of  our 
statutes  ;  but  believing  that  their  au. 
thority  in  this  instance  is  overstrained 
and  abused,  we  would  willingly  con- 
tribute our  share,  that  the  minds  of 
men  who  have  no  party  purposes  to 
serve  be  not  overawed  or  led  astray 
by  it. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Re- 
lief of  the  Roman  Catholics,  passed  in 
the  year  1829,  was  considered  as  in 
some  sort  a  great  national  compact,  in 
which  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
renounced  all  hostility  to  the  Church 
or  State  of  England ;  and  the  State 
admitted  them,  thus  reconciled,  to  the 
great  privileges  of  the  constitution. 
**  All  Its  provisions,"  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  said,  in  his  important  speech 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles'  Bill,  "were 
well  considered  at  the  time  ;"  and 
among  them  was  a  recital  of  that 
clause,  the  fiflh  in  the  Act  of  I^gisla- 
lative  Union,  which  pronounces  the 
Churches  of  England  and  of  Ireland 
one,  and  which  thus  brings  the  branch 
of  the  Church  most  exposed  to  peril 
within  the  sphere  of  that  highest  of 
all  protections,  the  coronation  oath 
of  a  British  sovereign.  In  the  same 
Relief  Act  (as  if  with  zealous  care  for 
the  Established  Church),  to  show  that 
even  the  titles  of  its  rulers  were  to  be 
respected,  and  to  enjoin  upon  the  re- 
lieved parties  respect  for  them,  it  was 
provided,  **  that  if  any  person,  other 
than  the  person  thereunto  authorised 
by  law,  should  assume  or  use  the  name, 
style,  or  title  of  archbishop  of  any  pro- 
vince, bishop  of  any  bishopric,  or  dean 
of  any  deanery,  in  England  or  Ireland, 
he  should,  for  every  such  offence,  for- 
feit and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds.*'  This  and  similar  provisions 
were  among  those  which,  according  to 
the  illustrious  Duke,  **  were  well  con- 
sidered at  the  time ;"  but  how  were 
they  observed  or  enforced  afterwards  ? 
Hear  his  Grace's  learned  and  eloquent 
colleague.  Lord  Lyndhurst : — 


(« 


He  was  a  party  to  the  Relief  Bill  of 
1829.  At  that  time  ho  had  the  bonour 
of  holding  the  Great  Seal.    He  consult- 


ed with  his  colleagues,  and  lie  felt  satis- 
fied that  it  was  not  only  a  measure  of 
justice,  but  in  the  state  of  parties  in 
the  other  house,  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. They  were  aware,  in  intro- 
ducing that  bill,  of  the  consequences 
to  which  it  would  lead,  so  far  as  related 
to  themselves  ;  they  knew  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  relinquishment  of  office ;  but 
the  question  was  of  such  a  nature,  their 
sense  of  duty  was  so  strong,  that  they 
voluntarily  incurred  the  hazard,  and 
the  event  that  had  been  foreseen  af- 
terwards followed.  He  regretted  not 
the  part  he  took  on  that  occasion, 
in  assisting  in  the  introduction  of  the 
bill,  and  in  supporting  it  during  the 
vigorous  debates  which  took  place. 
Further,  when  he  came  afterwards  into 

f)ower  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  noble 
ord  who  spoke  last  night  directed  his 
attention  to  various  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which,  though  necessary  at  the  time  of 
their  introduction,  and  though  necessary 
immediately  after  the  Reformation,  had 
become,  he  would  not  say  a  shame,  but 
a  disgrace  to  the  statute  book.  He  re- 
ferred the  whole  question  of  these  bills 
to  a  commission  on  the  criminal  law,  and 
directed  them  to  examine  those  bills. 
The  subject  was  a  very  complex  one, 
and  a  report  was  made.  In  consequence 
of  that  report,  he  brought  in  two  bills, 
and  expunged  from  the  statute  book  the 
greater  part  of  those  acts  entirely,  and 
in  some  parts  the  extreme  penalties 
which  were  imposed  on  the  infringement 
of  those  acts.  The  object  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  in  view  was,  to  grant 
extensive  toleration  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, he  might  say  toleration  with- 
out limit,  a  full  participation  in  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  rest 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  That  was 
the  object  they  had  in  view ;  and 
he  thought  they  had  fully  attained 
that  object.  But  he  was  disappoint- 
ed. Toleration  had  never  satisfied 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Tolera- 
tion they  wished  for,  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  themselves  from  inconve- 
nience. Toleration  they  wished  for, 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  attainment 
of  power  ;  but  toleration,  as  a  principle, 
was  wholly  alien  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church.  As  a  principle,  it  was 
ridiculed  and  despised.  Had  he  any 
authority  for  the  assertion  ?  A  strong 
and  decisive  authority,  an  address  of 
the  late  Pope  to  the  Bishop  of  Bel- 
gium, in  which,  alluding  to  the  ostab- 
fishment  of  liberty  of  conscience,  he 
says,  *  It  is  an  absurd  and  erroneous 
maxim,  it  is  a  wild  notion.'  And  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  .addressed  sanc- 
tioned the  remark.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  were  parties  to  tbe  Re- 
lief Bill.     When  it  was  under  consider- 
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ntion,  it  was  seen,  examined,  criticised, 
and  adopted  by  those  [hm'sohs  in  whom 
the  lioman  Oatholics  confided,  and  to 
whom  they  entrusted  the  care  of  their 
interests.  It  was  sanctioned  in  every 
respect.  But  what  bad  happened  ?  The 
assumption  of  titles?  Had  they  re- 
garded that  prohibition?  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  it  had  in  every  instance 
been  violated  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  Parties  were  not  to  appear  in 
public  in  their  robes,  but  only  in  their 
places  of  worship.  That  prohibition 
was  constantly  disregarded.  Another 
prohibition,  which  he  had  always  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important, 
was  that  against  the  introduction  of 
Jesuits  in  this  country.  There  were 
certain  limitations,  certain  restrictions, 
certain  boundaries  drawn,  to  prevent 
the  prohibition  being  attended  with  in- 
convenience. But  the  system  had  been 
carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  prohi- 
bition. Another  important  and  mate- 
rial prohibition  was  thiit  against  rt'li- 
gioua  establishments  and  monasteries  in 
this  country.  There  were  now  not  only 
convents,  but  monasteries  and  religious 
houses,  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
creating  proselyt(»s  to  the  Koman  Ca- 
tholic religion.  *  These  were  absolutely 
forbidden,  under  severe  prohibition  and 
penalties.  But  there  were  at  this  time, 
as  their  lordships  would  find,  on  looking 
at  an  almanac,  nearly  twenty  monas- 
teries which  had  been  established  in 
open  defiance  of  the  prohibition  to  which 
he  had  referred.  He  said  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland  had  not  kept 
their  promise ;  they  had  taken  all  that 
wjis  granted — they  had  taken  more — but 
tlieij  had  not  yiven  one  singie  (hint/  which 
they  themselves  prom iscd. " 

Such  is  the  post  mortem  report  on 
thoi<c  iniportiiut  .and  necessary  provi- 
sions which  were  "well  c()nsidered  "  in 
1829,  and  of  wliicrh  the  whole  worthless 
congeries  is  found  a  dead  letter  twenty- 
two  years  after.  With  all  due  respect 
and  flcfcrence  for  **Tlic  Duke  "  (and 
our  respect  is  deep  and  unfeigned), 
and  for  his  colleagues,  we  must  «iy  the 
provisions  to  which  his  grace  alluded 
were  not  "well  considered,"  at  least 
by  those  who  thought  well  of  them. 
There  were  many  eminent  men  at  the 
time  who  did  consider  well  the  Relief 
IJill,  and  all  its  guardian  clauses,  who 
condemned  them,  and  who  save  waniinjr 
of  their  inoiliciency  fnr  gt)0(l.  Among 
these  censors  and  monitors  were  many 
wise,  and  uj)rii;ht,and  liberal  men  ;  but 
their  remonsti  ances  weresi:tatnauirht, 
as  if  they  wijre  the  boiliii^is  of  prcjndico 
and  superstition.     The  Duke  of  Wel- 


lington, in  his  late  admilrable  speech, 
has  shown  that  the  difference  of  opiuitm 
between  his  supporters  and  those  who 
separated  from  him  is  easily  intelligible. 
Dissentients  firom  his  views  groandcd 
their  opposition  to  the  measure  he  pro- 
posed on  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  Rome, — ^the  Duke  was  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  by  professioiu 
of  Roman  Catholics. 

"  My  Lords,"  said  his  grace,  recently, 
"  I  am  one  of  those  who  counselled  vour 
lordships,  and  prevailed  upon  your  ford- 
ships  to  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief^ Act,  and  I  hare  felt  it  my  doty  on 
all  occasions  and  under  various  circum- 
stances to  object  to  all  alterations  of 
that  Act.  All  its  provisions  were  well 
considered  at  the  time;  they  were  fouiuUd 
upon  the  petitions  preaenied  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  order  to  obtain  that  which  they 
had  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  endea- 
vouring to  obtain^  the  relief  ^ their  Church 
from  the  disabilities  which  different  Acts 
(f  Parliament  had  imposed,  care  being 
taken  to  indemnify  and  provide  securities 
for  the  Established  Church.  All  these 
points  were  thoroughly  examined,  and 
then  the  Bill  was  prepared  and  proposed 
to  your  Lordships  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  came  before  you,  and  was  carried 
through  both  houses  of  Parliament  with 
very  largo  majorities." 

If  it  were  necessary  to  acqtuunt  our 
readers  with  the  sequel,  we  have  bat  to 
refer  them  to  oar  extract  from  Lord 
Lyndhurst, — his  lordship  has  told  it. 
The  promiseil  securities,  the  gratitnde, 
the  obedience,  had  but  an  ephemeral  ex- 
istence,— "born  to  flutter  bat  a  day," 
and  to  disappear  before  Reform.  We  do 
not  accuse  or  suspect  oar  Roman  Catho- 
lic fellow-countrymen  of  any  intention 
to  delude  the  State  when  they  made 
those  flattering  professions  which  pat 
grave  senators  off  their  ganrd;  bat  we 
underst  and  in  them  tlie  gcnins  of  the  syv^ 
tern  by  which  they  were  enthralled.  It 
was  for  the  good  of  **  the  Ghorch " 
that  they  should  profess  constitational 
principles,  and  they  were  left  ignorant 
enougli  of  creeds  and  catcchiBms  to 
make  the  convenient  dedarationB  witli 
sincerity.  It  was  for  the  good  of  the 
same  Church  that  all  snch  professions 
should  1h^  disrogardcil  in  the  day  when 
she  had  gained  strength ;  andf  acoord- 
ingly,  her  cisuistry  and  her  terrors 
w(;re  put  in  rcipiisition  that  sho  might 
extort  from  her  chiUIrcn  and  cbampioiu 
a  submission  which  seemed,  iaoompati- 
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ble  with  the  obligations  of  conscience 
and  honour. 

Had  those  eminent  men  who  were 
inihicnccd  by  the  professions  and  peti« 
tions  of  Roman  Catholics  to  devise  the 
llelicf  Bill,  and  to  hope  good  from  it» 
condescended  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  and  policy 
of  the  Roman  Church,  they  would 
have  been  warned,  and  perhaps  pro- 
tected, against  the  disappomtment 
which  waited  on  their  enterprise. 
They  engaged  in  it  with  the  credulity 
which  is  characteristic  of  generous 
minds,  but  it  was  an  enterprise  which, 
to  be  conducted  well,  demanded  a 
spirit  of  circumspection  not  less  than  a 
feeling  of  confidence.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  not  well  con- 
sidered,— was  not  "  well  considered  at 
the  time," — has  not  been  well  consider- 
ed since  ;  nor,  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
views  of  leading  men  by  their  expres- 
sions, is  it  well  considered  at  this  day. 

Its  "  provisions  were  grounded  on 
petitions  of  Roman  Catholics  I"  What 
H  basis  to  build  on  I  It  is  not  rash  to 
say  that  the  parties  who  could  build  on 
such  a  foundation,  at  such  a  time,  dis- 
rofiardcd  sources  of  intelligence  within 
tlkjir  reach,  in  their  knowledge^  and 
were  self- deceived. 

One  warning  we  will  place  on  record. 
In  the  inquiry  into  the  College  of  May- 
nooth,  conducted  in  1826,  by  a  royal 
commission,  the  Professor  of  Canon  Law, 
])r.  Slevin,  was  examined,  and  gave 
very  remarkable  testimony.  He  was  a 
cautious  witness,  and  his  admissions 
wore  accordingly  the  more  to  be  noted 
and  remembered.  One  of  his  examiners 
aj)[)ears  to  have  been  occasionally  very 
jMjrsevering  in  the  endeavour  to  extort 
i'ull  information  on  subjects  which  it 
most  concerned  a  Protestant  State  to 
understand ;  but  the  discreet  witness 
evinced  no  disposition  to  gratify  this 
embarrassing  curiosity.  Passages  of 
fence, — curious,  instructive,  and  (were 
all  thought  of  morals  dismissed)  enter- 
taining, occurred  on  some  of  these  oc- 
casions ;  and  in  one  of  them  the  witness 
broke  away,  and  escaped  from  too 
pressing  interrogatories  by  declaring 
the  imperfection  and  incompleteness  (rf 

the  canon  law  in  Ireland. 

» 

*•  Our  Church  government  in  Ireland,' 
ho  said,  **  has  been  and  Is  still  very  irre- 
j^uliir,  on  account  of  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances of  our  Church,  It  is  not 
governed  in  the  systematical  manner  so 
observable  in  Catholic  countries,  so  that 


our  canon  law  is  reducible  to  a  very 
small  compass.** 

Much  information  on  subjects  of 
which  the  State  ought  to  take  cogni- 
zance could  not  be  expected  from  a 
witness  who  mad^  sudi  an  avowal; 
and  accordingly  little  was  obtained. 
There  was  a  promise,  however,  held 
forth,  that  the  thne  was  coming  when 
ampler  stores  of  knowledge  would  be 
thrown  open  for  inspection.  In  a  note 
appended  to  the  confession  reported 
above.  Dr.  Slevin  has  written: — 

*'  However,  diocesan  and  provincial 
statutes  have  been  adopted  in  different 
parts  and  at  different  times,  which  will, 
no  doubt,  be  now  improved  and  enlarg- 
ed. It  may  even  be  hoped  that  the  time 
is  not  remote  when  our  Bishops,  assembled 
in  synodj  will,  under  the  paternal  protec* 
tion  of  a  benign  sovereign,  draw  up  a  code 
of  rational  regulations  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  our  Church." 

A  notice  of  more  importance  and 
significancy  was  never,  perhaps,  so 
unhappily  neglected.  The  very  first 
step  m  the  progress  towards  "  emanci- 
pation" should  have  been  to  procure 
this  inestimable  volume  of  canon  law« 
prepared  "  under  the  paternal  protec- 
tion "  of  a  wise  and  liberal  government, 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  Roman, 
ism  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  accordance 
with  those  petitions  on  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Relief  Act  were  grounded. 
Never  was  fairer  opportunity  neglected. 
The  canon  law  of  British  Romanism, 
fashioned  as,  at  that  day,  it  might  have 
been,  would  have  been,  in  all  that 
regarded  social  and  political  prin- 
ciple, such  as  we  firmly  believe  many 
generous  Roman  Catholics  even  now 
would  wish  it  to  be.  It  would 
have  been  more  Catholic  and  less 
Roman;  it  would  have  had  more 
of  the  people  and  less  of  the  priest  in 
it.  Is  the  false  step  of  the  cmancipa- 
tionists  irretrievable  ?  Has  their  pre- 
cipitancy removed  for  ever  the  hope  of 
good?  Can  we,  afler  Emancipation 
and  Reform,  and  before  the  new  revo- 
lution threatened  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, compel  a  wise  and  benevolent  revi- 
sion, by  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  his 
associates,  of  their  perilous  canon  law  ? 
Perhaps  not.  It  is  most  probably  not 
to  be  hoped  for,  now  that  Romanism 
(embattled  as  she  is,"  confident  against 
the  world  in  arms  ")  can  be  brought  to 
embarrass  her  enterprises  and  incspa« 
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citate  her  agents,  by  placing  a  chari- 
table construction  on  lier  laws.  But  if 
it  be  chimerical  to  hope  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  can  be  conciliated  or  coun- 
selled into  toleration,  she  may  be  ex- 
posed and  exhibited  to  her  own  children 
and  to  the  world,  intolerant,  an ti.social, 
absolute  in  her  despotism  over  the  con- 
sciences of  votiiries  whom  she  con- 
siders slaves  ;  immitigable  in  her  hos- 
tility to  all  who  will  not,  if  she  so  com- 
mand, fall  down  and  worship  her. 
Koman  Catholics  may  thus  be  enabled 
to  sec  that  the  Church  which  claims 
their  obedience  is  not  the  Church  either 
of  their  convictions  or  affections ;  and 
liberal  men  of  all  sects  and  parties  may 
be  enabled  to  understand,  that  mea- 
sures of  precaution  against  the  ambi- 
tion of  an  intolerant  Church  are  not  to 
be  censured  or  opposed  as  if  they  im- 
plied persecution  of  a  religion. 

Opportunity  was  given,  it  may  bo 
said  without  presumption,  providen- 
tially, for  solemn  inquiry  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Church  of  Rome,  before 
the  opening  of  the  late  session  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  the  session  closed  with- 
out the  appouitment  of  a  conmiitt<je  to 
inquire.  It  did  not  close,  however, 
without  having  provision  made  by  which 
inquiry  may  be  greatly  facilitated,  or, 
indeed,  without  something  like  an  as- 
surance that  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  its  next  assemblage,  may  be 
called  to  a  duty  which  ought  to  be  no 
longer  postponed.  But  we  are  not 
very  confident  in  our  hope  that  this 
assunmce  will  be  realised.  Unaccount- 
able as  it  may  seem,  there  are  indivi- 
duals of  high  reputation  and  much  abi- 
lity who  deprecate  the  inquiry,  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  would 
seem  to  force  upon  the  country  as  of 
indispensable  necessity.  Some  object, 
on  the  ground  that  the  ends  of  inquiry 
would  be  defeated  by  artifices  with 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  is  familiar, 
and  that  the  result  of  a  baflled  investi- 
gation would  leave  us  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  it  found  us.  Others  are  un- 
willing to  **  treat  the  religion  of  mil- 
lions with  disrespect ;"  and  deprecate, 
therefore,  inquiry  into  its  constitution 
and  character.  There  are  some  who 
hold  inquiry  unnecessary,  because  they 
believe  that  all  it  could  ascertain  is 
already  known,  and  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  postpone  bold  legislation  any 
longer ;  and  there  are  others  who  would 
let  things  take  their  course,  without 
legislation  or  inquiry,  and  would  trust 


to  a  merciful  Providence,  and  to  the 
common  interests  and  feelings  of  man, 
for  protection  against  the  vices  of  an 
antisocial  system. 

To  each  class  of  objectors  we  would 
address  a  brief  remonstrance.  To 
the  first  class  we  would  say,  there  is 
no  gi*ound  for  your  apprehensions. 
The  facts  are  against  them.  Inquiries 
have  been  prosecuted,  from  time  to 
time,  by  parliamentary  committees  and 
by  royal  commissions,  with  more  or 
less  advantage  in  every  several  in- 
stance. The  parliamentary  committees 
and  the  royal  commissions  before  which 
Rouian  Catholic  ecclesiastics  have  been 
examined,  succeeded  in  acquiring  much 
useful  information  ;  and  although  very 
few,  if  any,  of  the  parties  who  con- 
ducted the  in([uiries  on  these  occasions, 
were  qualified  for  the  duty  imposed 
upon  them,  still,(through  the  exercise 
of  a  native,  though  untaught,  sagacity, 
they  elicited  from  their  reverend  and 
right  reverend  respondents  very  impor- 
tant revelations.  It  would  be  practi- 
cable now  to  engage  the  services  of 
better-instructed  im^uirers;  and,  as  the 
tenii)cr  of  the  times  promises,  to  at- 
tract, what  was  not  strongly  engaged 
in  former  cases,  the  attention  of  all 
cLasses  of  men  to  the  investigation  and 
ils  consequences.  If  danger  were  dis- 
tant, it  might  be  questionable  whether 
uncalled-for  inquiry  would  not  a^>Ta- 
vate  or  accelerate  the  evil  against 
which  it  was  purposed  to  provide  ;  but 
when  wc  learn  that  the  arrangements  • 
for  governing  the  consciences  of  British 
subjects  by  the  canon  law  of  Bome 
have  been  actually  made,  there  ought 
to  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  distorb- 
ing  those  arrangements ;  and,  as  the 
best  mode  of  rendering  diem  inopera- 
tive, no  delay  in  exposing  the  moral 
and  social  character  of  the  laws  they 
were  designed  to  carry  into  effect. 

To  those  who  deprecate  inquiry  be- 
cause they  would  not  ''  treat  the  re- 
ligion of  seven  mUlions  with  disre- 
spect," we  venture  to  recommend  that 
they  should  pay  to  the  millions  of 
human  beings  the  compliment  they 
offer  to  the  relision  which  has  en- 
thralled them.  This  would  be  the 
more  Christian,  as  well  as  the  wiser, 
a])plication  of  thdr  homage.  As  a  ge- 
neral rule,  it  would  be  more  homane 
to  pay  respect  to  the  souls  of  men  than 
to  their  predilections.  Whosoever  be- 
lieves the  religion  cmbraoed  by  multi- 
tudes of  men  to  be  trae«  will  not  treat 
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it  with  disrespect;  because  it  is  con- 
formable to  the  Word  of  God.  Who- 
soever believes  a  religion  false — op- 
posed or  alien  to  God's  Word,  is  not 
justified  in  respecting  it  for  the  suc- 
cess it  has  had  m  misleading  man.  He 
owes  more  to  God  and  to  human  souls 
than  to  idola  which  usurp  the  name  of 
religion,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  deterred 
from  the  fullest  exposure  of  such  a  re- 
ligion, by  the  fear  that  it  would  be  dis- 
respectful to  inquire  into  it. 

To  the  remaining  class  we  address  no 
direct  remonstrance;  our  counsel  to 
them  may  be  understood  from  the  ob- 
servations we  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
reader  on  two  addresses  named  in  the 
title  or  heading  to  this  article. 

The  authors  of  these  two  addresses 
are  both  eminent  in  office  and  in  repu- 
tation ;  both  looked  up  to  by  their  re- 
spective followers  as  personages  of  high 
authority  ;  both,  we  regret  to  say,  ex- 
erting their  talents  and  authority  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  law  passed  in  the 
late  Parliament  against  the  Papal  t^- 
gression  of  last  year.  But  there  is  dif- 
ference as  well  as  agreement  between 
these  distinguished  men ;  and  the  charge 
of  the  Most  Reverend  Prelate  has  fur- 
nished occasion  to  the  noble  Lord  for  a 
reply,  which  contains,  amid  many  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  and  respect, 
some  rather  pungent  strictures  on  his 
Grace's  views  and  arguments. 

For  some  time  we  expected  to  see, 
on  the  part  of  his  Grace,  a  notice 
of  these  sharp  strictures.  But  it  is  the 
habit,  we  are  told,  of  the  Archbishop 
to  abstain  from  defending  his  publica- 
tions against  the  commentaries  thepr 
may  have  provoked.  We  wish  his 
Grace  had  made  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Monteagle,  whose  letter, 
we  are  of  opinion,  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived an  acknowledgment  and  reply. 
It  is  not,  however,  for  us  to  judge  what 
becomes  eminent  men  set  in  high 
status  and  authority.  A  different  duty 
seems  presented  to  us.  The  task  which 
the  Archbishop  declines  we  propose  to 
take  upon  ourselves — a  thanxless  office 
we  feel  it  may  be,  so  far  as  one  of  the 
high  parties  at  issue  is  concerned,  but 
in  which  we  can  content  ourselves 
with  the  conviction  that  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  discharge  a  duty. 

The  question  at  issue  between  the 
Archbishop  and  the  noble  Lord  admits 


of  being  briefly  stated.  The  Most 
lleverend  Prelate  regards  the  recent 
enactment  against  the  assumption  of 
ecclesiastical  titles  as  objectionable; 
but  insists  that,  such  a  law  having  been 
enacted,  Ireland  as  well  as  Great  Bri^ 
tain  ought  to  be  included  in  its  provi- 
sions. Lord  Monteagle  thinks  that  a 
law,  bad  or  impolitic  in  itself,  is  not 
the  better  for  being  made  comprehen- 
sive in  its  operation  ;  and  is  of  opinion 
that,  the  more  narrowly  it  is  limited, 
the  less  will  be  its  amount  of  mischief. 
The  bill  is  bad,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  hb  Grace ;  but  to  exclude 
Ireland  from  the  effect  of  its  provisions 
would  make  it  worse.  It  is  a  bad  bill, 
echoes  the  noble  Lord,  but  all  the 
worse  for  the  application  of  it  to  Ire- 
land. 

In  pronouncing  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  objectionable,  the  Arch- 
bishop seems,  if  we  understand  his 
Grace  correctly,  to  have  in  view  rather 
the  imprudence  of  passing  such  an  Act 
than  any  injustice  with  wliich  it  is 
fairly  chargeable. 

"When,  however,  I  speak  of  objec- 
tions to  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  I  do  not 
mean  that  its  provisions  are  what  I 
would  reasonably  deprecate,  if  such  a 
law  had  been  enacted  in  reference  to 
those  of  my  own  communion."* 

"  But  groundless  alarms  and  fancied 
affironta  will  often  produce  real  and  g^eat 
uneasiness  and  disturbance ;  such  as  one 
would  gladly  avoid  when  there  is  no 
important  object  to  be  gained  on  the 
other  side."! 

We  believe  that  we  have  here  the 
alleged  rounds  of  his  Grace's  objec- 
tion  to  the  Bill.  It  is  not  unjust,  but 
it  may  give  offence,  and  it  is  imneces- 
sary.  Why  it  should  be  thought  un- 
necessary, the  Charge  can  explain  with 
more  authority  in  its  own  words  than 
in  our  version  of  them : — 

"  Whatever  encroachments  may  have 
been  attempted  on  the  rights  or  the 
dignity  of  the  Sovereign,  and  whatever 
legislative  measures  may  have  been 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
rights  and  of  that  dignity,  it  should  al- 
ways be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  each 
man's  religious  persuasion  must  be  de- 
fended— and  can  only  be  defended — ^by 
himself.  As  his  faith  cannot  be  wrested 
from  him  against  his  will,  by  the  act  of 


•  Charge,  page  8. 
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nnotiier,  so,  npith»'p  <'an  it  bo  mnlntain- 
<m1  in  its  piirily  by  lof^ul  (MiactmeiitR. 
Ai^aiiist  reiitriou.4  (iHii^crs,  our  ]>ooplo 
must,  he  taught,  anil  traiiH'd,  and  si'ilu- 
h)usly  warni'd  to  clefiMul  thvinsdvos, 
instead  of  r«0)rin;>;  on  anything  tliat 
Government  can  do  for  them.  To  thoso 
who  are  not  thi'mselvcs  earnest  and  vi. 
gilant,  as  no  divine  aid  is  promised,  so, 
no  human  aid  can  he  availin;^. 

**  In  reference  to  the  reliicious  portion 
of  the  qnostion,  there  is  ni»  need  that  I 
should  say  much  at  present.  My  senti- 
ments have  h>ng  been  well  known  on 
the  subject  of  the  claim  of  the  Church 
of  Rome — or  of  anif  Church — 1»  su- 
])renie  dominion  over  all  Christ i«ius. 
And  you  arc  also  well  aware,  that, 
strong  as  are  my  own  c()nvie.tions  on 
this  and  on  several  otiier  points,  I  have 
always  been  oppose<l  to  the  enforcement 
of  them  on  otlii.Ts  bv  secular  means  ; — 
to  th<»  infliction  of  civil  penalties  or  dis- 
abilities on  those  whom  1  believe  to  be 
in  error. 

*'  it  is  important,  however,  to  remem- 
ber—  wbtit  some  i»er««i)ns  seem,  vi-ry 
strangely,  to  have  almost  fnrj^otten, — 
that  those  claims  of  thi'  (Muireh  of 
Itome  whirh  havr  bren  adverted  t«»  are 
nothing  nen\  but  have  exist) -il  for  many 
ugi*s,  an<l  are,  in  fact,  an  essi>ntial  part 
of  that  system  against  which  i>ur  an- 
cestors revolted  and  proteNted,  ut  the 
lieformatioii. 

'*  <)l  this  no  one  ran  Im'  really  igno- 
rant ;  and  yet  some  siem  ti>  have  so  far 
foix(itten  it,  that  thi'y  havi>  appan-ntly 
ffit  trimtirr  mixed  with  their  nidigiia- 
linn — :i<  at  M»me  startling  novelty — at 
thf  languagi*  (if  arrogant  assumption 
rniploVfd  I'V  the  J'ourt  of  Komi* ;  as  if 
it  \\<-rea  thin^  possiliie,  and  ('(iiisi>iciit, 
to  }>ut  forth,  and  act  on.  the  claim  to  be 
("hri.'.t's  \"iei';;er»  nt  on  Karth.  and  su- 
pi'eini>  spiritu:)!  Knier  of  the  (Miristian 
\\<>rid,  in  terms  that  would,  to  ri.v,  ap- 
pear modest  and  rea>«onabli'. 

"  TIm;  onlv  noveliv  i",  i\^  voii  are 
aware,  the  substitution,  in  Kngiand,  of 
rt:;ular  Itonian  Catlmlic  liishnps-  lor 
\' I  ears  Apo^tiilieal.  exirci-^ing  all  tlio 
i-piseopal  tiiui-tiiin^,  but  actiie^  as  mere- 
ly deputii-s  of  the  i'"pe,  aiiil  liabltt  to 
nummary  removal  at  his  pleasure." 

Hcncu  it  would  t'«'llow,  if  we  rightly 
iriterjiret  the  ri.'aM»nini:i>fhix(i  race,  that 
the  new  law  wa«<  uncalled  tur.  Xn  l;iw 
was  n-ipiired  tD  guard  tlu'  Sfvcn-ioii's 
jM-iTogative ;  n(»  law  had  power  to 
guard  thi*  .<nl«ir'ct's  faith  :  neither  for 
Cniwn  nor  jM-ople,  ibcfeinn",  wa.<»a]aw 
MreeS'sary. 

With  nnub  iht'erenei-  and  resjM'ct, 
but  with  a  tW'lini:  »if -troiig  convictinn, 
wo   inii>t  express    di^st'ut    Ironi    bis 


( J  race's  nrgiiment  and  fiMniinption!i. 
I^iw  cannot  dcprire  a  believer  of  ]ii!<i 
faith  ;  n(>ithcr  cnn  Iinmnn  law  ini{uirt 
faith  to  the  unb«dieving.  This  may  bo 
true ;  and  it  may  I»e  also  tniCy  that 
law  can  do  much  by  which  conviction 
shall  be  shaken,  or  1>e  strengthened,  in 
many  a  human  heart.  Law  cannot 
(Tonipcl  a  youth,  against  his  will,  to 
become  profligiitc* ;  neither  can  it  in. 
trude  purity  into  a  comiptcd  soul. 
But  law  can  jvrotect  inexperienced 
mind.^,  to  .some  extent,  against  temp- 
tation, by  jirohibiting  and  pnnishin^ 
the  publication  of  pernicious  Itook**. 
And  law  does  not  altogether  withhold 
this  protection.  Is  it  just  and  wiw  to 
guard  society  against  incentives  to 
vice  ?  and  can  it  Ik*  wrong  to  bestow 
some  care  in  counteracting  persuasives 
to  a  fals4>  n'lii;Ion  ? 

"We  may  Ihj  toM  that  we  are  com- 

fiarmg  t)iiiig!<  not  cognate.  The  stimu. 
nntfl  to  impurity  are  of  a  diflfurcnt 
order  from  the  ngoncios  that  minister 
to  the  <lifVii<iou  of  infidelity,  or  of  an 
unsound  t'ailh.  In  the  former  case^  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  iiA:^sions  and 
senses ;  in  the  latter,  tne  reason  ia 
Sole  arbiter  in  the  controversy.— We 
do  not  assent  to  the  reality  of  this  dis- 
tinction ;  nor  do  we  admit  the  propriety 
of  basing  an  argimient  upon  it.  We 
Wlieve  that  th(*re  is  a  deeper  wiMloin 
tliau  is  generally  acknowledged  in 
those  Scri|)tnral  warnings,  which  re- 
present idolatry  imder  tlio  similitude 
of  an  impure  life.  We  lM*licvo  that 
there  is  a  region  of  our  lM>ing,  neither 
purely  intellectual  nor  wholly  sensual, 
but  into  which  intlucnci*H  of  sense  and 
minrl  are  iidhsi'd,  and  over  which  the 
seducing  spirits  rd'a  thlse  religion  have 
I>f)wer  greater  tlian  that  of  the  reason 
or  ttf  the  grosser  ]iasnons  ;  and  we  Iw- 
li<'ve  that  a  (lovtTnmentis  rc^^nsible 
ftir  augmenting  the  force  of  such  mi*- 
le.idirig  agcncieii,  it',  in  onlcr  that  thoy 
may  In*  fre€>  to  cxemsc  an  evil  apostle- 
shi|>,  it  snOer  its  laws  to  be  violated. 
Ktevatcrl  in  hnbifs  of  thought  above  the 
vapour^  of  thi^  low  world,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  mav  receive  those 
con  I  [  n  1 1  n  icat  i  on  s  only  which  pure  ruason 
sanctions,  'i'o  his  Uraco,  the  Canlinal 
Wiseman,  and  all  his  pageantry,  may 
be  merely  what  they  are,  not  magnified 
nor  einltellishrrl,  as  was  the  violet  to 
IVter  liell,  but  there  are  mindi  o(* 
an  inlerior  stamp,  to  which  the  ac- 
cessories in  the  argument  tell  fur  more 
than  the  subject  and  mbctAncc.    To 
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thorn  the  Cardinars  robes,  and  the  Cur- 
dinal's  Eminence,  the  imposing  inci- 
dents of  a  scenic  worship,  and  the 
associations  from  of  old  which  all  is 
fraught  with,  have  a  charm,  of  which 
cold  reason  cannot  understand  the 
power — 

**  Stitem  ten«t  hoc  noi  ;*' 

and  if  their  power  be  augmented  bj  a 
permission  to  transgress  law  with  im- 
punity, the  State  which  grants  so  per. 
nicioos  an  indulgence  incurs  a  most 
serious  responsibility.  It  is  undeni- 
able,  that  success  augments  the  power 
of  an  argument  in  its  influence  on  weak 
minds  most  fearfully.  The  Church  or 
creed  which  can  display  proofs  of  its 
acknowledged  power,  while  urging  its 
claims  on  man's  acceptance,  will  pre- 
vail over  many  a  heart  which  reason 
could  not  influence.  Evidences  of 
material  or  external  prosperity  will 
have  an  effect  not  very  dissimilar  to 
what  was  produced  on  gross  minds  by 
miracle;  and  it  would  have  an  evil 
power  over  the  multitude,  if  the  mis- 
sion conducted  by  Cardinal  Wiseman 
were  able  to  pronounce,  thatRomiinism 
had  awed  or  conciliated  the  British 
Government  and  Legislature  into  ac- 
quiescence in  claims  disallowed  and 
rejected  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our 
laws.  The  State  which  could  thus,  by 
its  supineness,  augment  the  influence 
of  a  false  religion,  would  render  itself 
an  accessory  and  accomplice  in  evil. 
We  firmly  believe  that  many  a  per- 
version to  Romanism  has  been  made  in 
England  through  the  agency  of  a  per- 
suasion (which  acts  often  while  the 
mind  is  unconscious  of  its  operation, 
and  acts  the  more  fatiilly  for  being  un- 
observed), that  the  many  millions  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Roman 
Catholics  are  proof  that  their  religion 
is  divine.  Can  it  be  matter  of  light 
moment  to  enhance  the  power  of  such 
a  persuasion,  by  consenting  that  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  British 
Empire  shall  become  inoperative,  when- 
ever Papal  arrogance  or  design  com- 
mands that  they  be  suspended  ? 

Hence  we  feel  bound  to  aflirm,  that 
although  there  may  be  a  sense  in  which 
the  words  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
(*'  each  man's  religious  persuasion  must 
be  defended,  and  can  only  be  defended 
by  himself")  are  true,  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  law,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  law,  may  very  greatly  aug- 
ment the  power  of  arguments  by  which 


"  religious  persuasions"  are  sought  to 
be  confirmed  or  to  be  shaken.  Not- 
withstanding, therefore, .  the  opinions 
of  his  Grace,  we  retain  our  conviction, 
that  legal  enactments  were  not  un- 
called  for  on  the  occasion  of  the  **  Pa- 
pal Aggression." 

The  second  ground  on  which  the 
Archbishop  argues  that  legislation  was 
not  necessary,  may  be  thus  re-stated 
in  the  words  of  his  Grace  : — 

"  It  is  important,  however,  to  re- 
member— ^what  some  persons  seem  very 
strangely  to  have  forgotten — that  those 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
have  been  adverted  to,  are  nothing 
new,  but  have  existed  for  many  ages, 
and  are,  in  fact,  an  essential  part  of 
that  system  against  which  our  ances- 
tors revolted  and  protested  at  the  Re- 
formation." 

"Of  this,"  the  Archbishop  afl^ms, 
"  no  man  can  be  really  ignorant." 
We  have  read  his  Grace's  positive  and 
unqualified  assertion  with  unwonted 
surprise.  For  ourselves,  we  are  bound 
to  confess,  we  were  in  utter  ignorance 
of  what  his  Grace  pronounces  to  bo 
an  undeniable,  although  sometimes  a 
strangely- forgotten,  fact.  We  are  not 
obstinate  in  error,  and  have  ever  been 
open  to  conviction  where  the  weight  of 
testimony  was  against  our  prejudice  or 
bias ;  but  we  are  strongly  persuaded, 
that,  in  the  instance  now  under  con- 
sideration, testimony  is  on  our  side, 
and  against  the  opinion  held  by  his 
Grace.  We  believe  that  the  "  claims 
adverted  to"  \\^nq  something  **new;" 
and  that,  in  the  present  form,  they 
were  not  *  *  an  essential  part  of  that 
system  against  which  our  ancestors 
protested  at  the  Reformation.'*  We 
will  not  detain  the  reader  longer  on 
this  subject.  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to 
say,  that  the  "  claims  adverted  to"  are 
those  which  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tics swear,  in  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV., 
that  they  will  enforce.  Any  reflecting 
man  who  compares  this  creed  with 
Ante-Tridentine,  or  even  Tridentine 
Romanism,  will  see  that  the  Papal 
claims,  acknowledged  at  the  Synod  of 
Thurles,  are  not  the  same  with  those 
that  could  be  safely  advanced  in  the 
Council  of  Constance,  or  even  (until 
its  concludiqg  Session,  if  then)  that 
of  Trent  ;  and  are  not,  therefore, 
the  same  that  "  our  ancestors  protest- 
ed a[j;ainst  at  the  Reformation." 

VVliile  the  Archbishop  of  I>ubHn  ac- 
counted the  Act  against  the  assump- 
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tion  of  ecclesiastical  titles  as,  at  best, 
of  doubtful  expediency,  he  declared 
himself  as  very  decided  in  his  opinion, 
that,  the  Act  having  become  law,  Ire- 
land was  wisely  included  within  its 
provisions ;  and  it  is  here  we  find  his 
Grace  and  Lord  Monteagle  at  issue. 
The  Archbishop  argues  thus : — 

"  This  virtual  separation  of  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  United  Church  from  the 
Gn;)[lish,  in  violation  of  a  most  solemn 
compact  in  the  Act  of  Union,  1  havo 
heard  defended  as  a  sacrifice  of  '  theory* 
to  *  political  expediency.* 

"  It  is  by  suggestions  of  this  kind  that 
the  very  word  •expediency'  has  come 
to  be,  itself,  odious  to  many  persons ; 
as  having  been  associated,  in  their 
minds,  with  the  idea  of  some  violation 
of  duty. 

"  But  I  have  always  deprecated  such 
an  application  of  the  term.  Besides 
that,  in  the  highest  sense,  nothing  can 
be  really  and  ultimjitely  expedient  that 
is  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  rec- 
titude. 1  do  not  believe  that  even  mere 
worldly  expediency  is  ultimately  pro- 
moted by  departure  from  the  strict  rules 
of  justice. 

**  In  the  present  case,  most  assuredly, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  inexpe- 
dient than  the  proposed  abandonment  of 
(what  was  called  *  Theory,*  i.  e.)  prin- 
ciple. The  advocates  of  it  probably 
imagined  that  if  any  act  were  passed 
extending  to  England  alone,  Ireland 
would  remain  in  the  same  situation  as 
before  the  passing  of  it.  But  any  one 
may  perceive,  on  a  very  little  reflection, 
that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case. 
If  there  are  two  roads  from  a  certain 
spot,  and  a  notice  be  posted  upon  one  of 
them,  warning  all  persons  that  it  is  pri- 
vate, and  they  will  be  guilty  of  a  tres- 
pass if  they  pass  along  this  road,  you 
could  not  doubt  that  every  one  would 
conclude  the  other  road  to  be  a  public 
thoroughfare.  In  like  manner,  a  prohi- 
bition by  law  of  any  thing  whatever, 
in  one  part  of  the  empire,  excluding 
another  part,  is  sure  to  be  understood 
as  equivalent  to  a  sanction  of  it  in  the 
latter. 

**It  would  have  been  understood, 
therefore,  that  what  had  been  done  in  re- 
ference  to  Galway  had  been  deliberately 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  might 
be  allowably  repeated  to  any  extent  in 
Ireland. 

"  It  would  have  been  understood,  in 
short,  that  one  portion  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative had  required^  and  received, 
parliamentary  confirmation  in  England, 


and  was  abandoned  in  Ireland :  aban- 
doned, not  on  any  grounds  of  justice  or 
of  kindness,  but  of  fear  ;  thus  holding 
out  an  encouragement  to  indefinite  en- 
croachments. 

"  And,  moreover,  a  virtoal  Tiolation 
of  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  while  that  Act  remains  unre- 
pealed, would  have  placed  us  in  a  most 
unfavourable  position  in  reference  to 
those  who  agitate  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Union  altogether.  For,  a  repeal  of  any 
law,  in  a  regular  way,  however  unwise 
and  mischievous,  caimot  be  called  i^ff^a/; 
and  the  advocates  of  such  repeal  could 
not  well  have  been  censurea  by  those 
who  should  have  violated  its  provisions 
indirectly,  and  as  it  were  by  aside-wind, 
while  the  law  remained  unrepealed.  And 
it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  allege  that 
the  whole  question  related  to  a  matter 
of  subordinate  importance, — a  mere 
point  of  deta,il ;  since,  however  true  this 
may  be  (and  I  do  not  undertake  to  dis- 
prove it),  it  is  certain  the  English  pmb^ 
lie  thought  quite  otherwise.  Suppc^inf; 
that  it  was  really  a  matter  of  small 
consequence  that  for  so  many  months 
agitate<l  the  Nation  and  the  Parliament, 
they  at  least  deemed  it  one  of  vital  im- 
portance." 

Such  is  the  argument  which  Lord 
Monteagle  opposes.  **It  appears,*' 
writes  the  noble  lord,  "that  vour 
Grace's  censure  rests  upon  the  fouow- 
ing  propositions : — 

*  "  §  1.  The  exemption  of  Ireland  from 
the  Act  would,  in  your  opinion,  have 
been  an  abandonment  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative in  Ireland,  whilst  that  prero- 
gative required,  and  received,  a  parlia- 
mentary confirmation  in  England. 

*'§  2'  The  exemption  of  Ireland  would 
have  been  a  virtual  violation  of  one  of 
the  articles  of  the  Union. 

*'  §  3.  The  exemption  of  Ireland  would 
have  been  imputed,  not  to  motives  of 
kindness  or  justice,  but  to  fear. 

"  §  4.  Whilst  your  Grace  disapproves 
of  the  Act  which  has  unfortunately  pass- 
ed, you  consider  that  the  exemption  of 
Ireland  would  have  been  incomparably 
more  dangerous,  as  well  as  dishonourw 
able. 

"  Let  me  entreat  your  Graco  carefuDy 
to  review  each  of  these  propositions, 
and  to  extend  your  accustomea  candour 
to  the  observations  whidi  I  shall  make 
in  opposition  to  the  judgment  yon  have 
pronounced. 

"  §  1.  Her  Majesty's  prerogative,  yon 
tell  us,  is  invaded,  and  must  be  vindi- 
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eated.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will 
admit  yoor  Grace's  statement.  That 
does  not,  however,  justify  the  Act,  un- 
less the  prerogative  require  vindication, 
where  it  has  not'  been  violated,  as  well 
as  where  it  has.  Were  an  enemy  to 
take  possession  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
her  Majesty's  imperial  prerogative  would 
unquestionably  be  thereby  invaded.  Mi- 
litary force  might,  therefore,  be  resort- 
ed to ;  martial  law  might  be  proclaimed. 
Your  Grace  will  not,  however,  there- 
fore contend  that,  on  this  account,  the 
Constitution  should  be  superseded  in 
Barbadoes  or  Trinidad.** 

It  is,  perhaps^  sufficient  to  observe 
on  this  argument^  that  the  assumptions 
on  which  it  rests  are  altogether  ground. 
less. 

"  What,"  writes  Lord  Montea^le,  "  is 
the  cause  of  our  complaint?  It  is,  that 
the  Pope  should  have  issued  a  certain 
apostolical  letter,  purporting  to  create 
bishops  with  territorial  titles  and  juris- 
diction in  England.  This  is  objected  to 
as  clashing  with  the  royal  prerogative. 
It  is  not,  however,  asserted  by  any  per- 
son that  the  act  affected  Ireland  directly 
or  indirectly."* 

Sach  is  his  Lordship's  view  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  new  law  was 
enacted.  The  view  he  takes  of  the 
obnoxious  law  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  description  of  it : — 

"  According  to  ordinary  experience, 
the  application  to  those  in  health  of  a 
remeay  prescribed  for  the  sick,  is  a 
startling  novelty  in  hospital  practice. 
To  compel  me  to  swallow  cholera  medi- 
cine, because  mv  neighbour  is  in  the 
blue  state  of  collapse,  does  not  seem 
very  reconcileable  with  common  sense  or 
discretion.  But  when  the  question  is 
not  the  administration  of  a  remedy,  but 
the  application  of  a  severe  punishment, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  either  a  precedent 
or  an  excuse  for  so  anomalous  a  pro- 
ceeding.** 

We  have  three  objections  to  this  ex- 
pert sleight  of  reasoning.  It  represents 
the  noble  Lord  as  having  overlooked 
what  was  ostentatiously  forced  upon 
his  sight ;  as  having  seen  what  had  no 
existence ;  and  as  imagining  an  analogy 
or  illustration  which  ought  to  have 
shown  the  noble  writer,  as  it  proves  to 
the  dullest  of  his  readers,  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  he  contends 
against. 


His  Lordship  assumes  that  the  le- 
jrislature  had  nothing  to  complain  of 
m  Ireland — ^in  Ireland,  where  the  ul- 
tramontane principle  had  become  em- 
bodied in  Dr.  Cullen,  and  was  pro- 
claimed as  the  law  of  Irish  Romanism 
in  the  Synod  of  Thurle?.  He  assumes 
that  the  new  law  is  chargeable  with 
"  the  application  of  a  severe  punish- 
ment,'* when,  in  truth,  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles  Bill  does  no  more  than  insist 
that  the  terms  of  the  Emancipation 
Bill  be  respected.  And  in  his  cholera 
metaphor,  the  noble  Lord,  uncon- 
sciously it  would  seem,  suggests  to  his 
readers  a  remembrance  of  those  rules 
of  quarantine,  which,  although  they 
may  have  all  the  inconvenience  of  pe- 
nalties on  the  healthv,  whose  freedom 
they  restrain,  are  universally  ren^arded 
in  the  li^ht  of  sanatory  regulations, 
not  punishments. 

To  the  second  of  the  Archbishop's 
reasons  for  extending  the  Titles  Bill 
to  Ireland,  Lord  Monteagle  devotes 
several  pages,  commencing  his  argu- 
ment with  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
proposition  he  opposes.  Having  stated, 
as  the  proposition  adopted  by  His  Grace 
the  Lord  Archbishop,  that  "the  ex- 
emption of  Ireland  would  have  been  a 
virtual  violation  of  one  of  the  articles 
of  the  Union,**  he  invites  the  Most  Rev. 
Prelate  to  accept,  as  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  his  Grace's  principle,  a  version 
of  it  which  we  would  not  venture  to 
lay  before  our  readers  in  any  other 
words  than  those  of  the  noble  Lord 
himself: — 

"Let  me  beseech  your  Grace  to  re- 
member that  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween us  is,  whether  the  Union  pre- 
scribes, under  the  penalty  of  being  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  its  articles,  the  necessity 
of  preserving  in  all  things  an  identity  in 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England  and 
Ireland:' 

This  may  be  very  dexterous  reason- 
ing, but  to  us,  in  our  simplicity,  it  has 
the  adroitness  of  legerdemain  rather 
than  logic.  To  pass  a  law  for  the 
protection  of  England  from  foreign 
aggression,  to  which  Ireland  is,  at  least, 
equally  exposed,  and  deliberately  leave 
Ireland  unprotected,  is,  according  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  infringe 
the  articles  of  Union.  This  proposi- 
tion, according  to  Lord  Monteagle,  is 
equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  those 
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articles  arc  Adolated  if  there  be  not 
identity  in  the  ecclo8ia;stical  laws  of 
Knghind  and  Ireland  in  all  things, 
llayincr  thus  shaped  out  a  (question  for 
himself,  the  noble  Lord  very  com- 
placently addresses  himself  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  it ;  and  alleging  that  the 
legislature  of  (Ireat  Britain  and  the 
Sovereign  of  the  realm  enacle<l  laws 
for  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ire- 
land suited,  or  (supposed  to  be  suited, 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
not  extended  to  Kn^land  (for  which 
they  were  unsuited)  oe  seems  to  ima- 
fjine  that  he  has  disproved  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Archbishop.  If  the  Toiie 
l)e  set  free  to  promulgate  laws  tor 
Ireland,  the  articles  of  Union  are  not 
kept — this  is  the  proi>osul  of  his  Grace. 
Lord  Monteagle  seems  to  fancy  that 
he  has  refuted  this  pri){)(>isition  by 
showinpj  that  the  articles  of  Legis- 
lative LTnion  |)ermit  diversity  of  legis- 
lation for  the  two  brand ie."<  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Irelan<l,  wiu'U 
the  le<;islation  is  that  of  the  British  Se- 
nate,  and  is  benetlcial  ibr  both. 

The  Archbisho[)  insists  that  the 
compact  of  Union  would  \>e  violated  by 
abandoning  the  Established  Chuivh  in 
Ireland  to  the  aggressions  of  parties 
who  are  bound  bv  solemn  obli;:ations 
to  flu  Iter  harm  ;  and  Loni  Monteagle 
interprets  the  language  ot  his  Gra(  e  as 
if  it  applied  e^pially  to  the  inter{N)sition 
of  those  who  aie  no  less  strictly  and 
solemnly  bound  to  do  her  ^vod.  If 
the  noble  h>rd  overlooked  the  distinc- 
tion, we  feel  deeply  convinced  that 
many  of  his  Lordship's  readers,  and 
all  of  ours,  will  be  far  more  clear- 
sightcKl. 

A  writer  capable  of  misrepresenting 
a  living  author  to  the  extent  hazarded 
by  Lord  ^lonteagle,  ma^'  well  be  thoujzht 
still  more  adventurous  in  his  enterprises 
on  buried  celebrities.  AVe  do  not 
desire  to  impute  to  Lord  Monteagle 
a  conscious  and  wilt'ul  participation 
in  practices  which  may  win  for  his 
**  Letter  "  an  unenviable  notoriety,  lie 
may  have  accepted  citations  pre[)ared 
for  him,  as  they  liave  been  prepared 
for  other  writers  not  inferior  to  him  in 
sagacity  or  learning.  We  wish  to  be 
understoo<l,  then,  as  not  ascribing  to 
him  tlie  frauds  we  proceed  to  expose; 
but  we  tell  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
readers  that  he  has  kept  bad  comjKiny ; 
or  has  given  employment  to  very  dis- 
honourable agents  and  transcriU'i's. 
AVe  ha\e  been,  perhaps,  anticipated  in 


the  task  we  undertake^  bat,  raperfloous 
as  our  labours  may  be,  ve  proceed 
with  it. 

In  page  35  of  his  Lordship'B  "  Let- 
ter," we  find  the  following  sentence:— 

"  Bishop  Mant  states  distinctly,  that, 
*  in  the  reign  ofE'lward  FT.,  the  majority 
of  the  bishops  were  decidedly  attached  to 
the  Popish  creed  untter  Archbishop  Dow» 
dall,  irhoy  though  deprived  of  his  primacy^ 
was  left  in  possession  of  his  see,* 

We  fin<l  in  Mant*8  History,  vol.  i. 
page  188,  part  of  his  Lordslup's  quo- 
tation, and  at  ]>agc  212  of  too  same 
volume  we  find  what  very  strongly  re- 
sembles a  contnuliction  of  the  other 
part.  The  quotation  is  a  composite 
ailiiir.  The  comment  of  the  noble  Lord 
is  wedded  to  the  text  of  the  author  he 
cites,  and  the  extract,  brief  as  it  is, 
contains  three  fraudulent  perrersions. 
In  the  first  place  an  important  word  in 
the  si'ntenee,  written  by  Bishop  Mant, 
i^  omitted  in  Lord  Monteagle's  quota- 
tion. In  the  next  place  his  Lordship 
presents  to  the  readers  of  the  pamphlet 
liis  own  words  as  if  they  were  those  of 
the  Bishop  ;  and,  thimly,  these  inter- 
jtolatiKl  wonls  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate's  state- 
ments, but  in  direct  oppostion  to  them. 
In  the  Iriiih  Ecdesiaitical  Jowrmd  for 
OctolKT  the  fniud  palmed  upon  his 
Lordshii)  is  thus  exposed : — 

*'  To  enable  the  reader  to  jadee  of 
this  point,  wo  shall  place  the  original 
and  the  professed  citation  in  parallel 
columns  : — 


*  LORD  MOXTBAOLB. 

'ni»hop  Mant  itatei 
(Ilftiiictly,  that  "  In  tlie 
ruign  of  Ell  ward  VI.  tho 
majurity  of  the  ni«liti|M 
were  iltt'iiUilIy  attiu*hcU 
to  the  riipivh  rrvod  un- 
der An'hliishop  l)ow<1all, 
who,  thiiufth  dtiiriYe<l  of 
\\U  jiriinui'y,  vrai  left  in 
posKrvbiun  of  hi«  M.*e.'"— 
A  Letter,  &c.,  lu  35. 


'bishop  MAST. 

*  The  nuRJorit r,  indeed, 
of  tlie  Biihopn,  •■  veil  m 
of  the  inferiorcleri7,wen 
dei'ldcdly  uttauhwi  to  the 
l^plih  creed  and  prac- 
tice, under  the  |»trona(0 
of  Frimate  DoirdalL'— 
J/iin/,  ToL  i.  p.  IM. 


"  There  arc  just  a  sufficient  number 
of  Bishop  Mant*s  words  in  this  passage 
to  enable  us  to  trace  it  to  its  scarce. 
The  reader  will,  however,  at  once  under- 
stand Lord  Monteagle's  objection  to  re- 
feroncea,  when  he  observes,  that  of  a 
single  scnteiirc,  purporting  to  be  an  ex- 
tract, one-half  is  simply  an  addition  of 
the  noble  writer's.  Yet,  this  is  not  bj 
any  inuuiis  the  worst  of  it.  It  will  seem 
seurn-ly  eredihic  that  the  addition  to 
this  passage,  which  tends  to  prop  Lord 
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Mont6agIe*8  general  position,  is  not 
merely  not  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Mant^ 
but  is  actually  at  variance  with  what  he 
states  respecting  DowdalPs  case.  Ac- 
cording to  Lord  Monteagle's  version, 
*  Dowdall,  though  deprived  of  his  pri- 
macY,  was  left  in  possession  of  his  see. 
If  these  words  mean  anything  they 
mean  that  Dowdall  continued  to  live  in 
Ireland,  and  in  possession  of  his  bishop- 
ric According  to  Bishop  Mant,  how- 
ever, *  Archbishop  Dowdall,  being  de- 
prived of  the  primacy,  withdrew  beyond 
the  seas,*  and  lived  an  exile  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.* 
Under  suoh  circumstances,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  he  could  have  re- 
tained possession  of  his  see  during  the 
same  period.  But  even  here  again  Bi- 
shop Mant  is  explicit.  After  observing 
that  it  is  a  quesiion  whether  Dowdall's 
banishment  was  voluntary  or  forced,  he 
adds  that  there  is  also  some  doubt  whe- 
ther be  was  actually  deprived  of  his  bi- 
shopric, or  was  regarded  as  having  vir- 
tually resigned  it  bv  withdrawing  from 
the  country.  *  In  either  case,*  he  pro- 
ceeds, •  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh 
was  considered  vacant;  and  measures 
were  accordingly  taken  for  providing  a 
80cee88or.*t 

•*  We  may  remark,  too,  that  the  word 
'  patronage,'  employed  by  Bishop  Mant, 
is  significantly  suppressed  by  Lord 
Monteagle,  his  object  being  to  convey 
that  the  Popish  creed  was  maintained 
not  by  *  patronage,'  but  by  the  authority 
ofPowdall." 

So  mucli  for  Lord  Monteagle's  first 
citation  in  proof  of  an  unbroken  suc- 
ccflsioQ  of  Koman  Catholic  bishops  in 
Ireland.  Were  it  not  that  his  lordship 
may  place  much  reliance  on  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  subject  he  has  chosen  to 
illustrate,  his  selection  would  be  pre- 
eminently Indiscreet.  To  adduce  the 
case  of  Ibowdall  as  pertinent  to  an 
argument  in  favour  of  rapal  authority, 
implies  do  ordinary  hardihood.  Dow- 
dall was  the  King's,  not  the  Pope's, 
archbishop.  He  accepted  his  archbi- 
shopric m)m  Henry  VIIL,  and  held 
it,  Dotwithitanding  the  nomination  of 
Robert  Wauchop  to  the  same  see  by 
Pope  Paul  III.,  who  could  never  be 
brought  to  sanction  Dowdall's  appoint- 
ment. We  do  not  deny  this  prelate's 
Popish  predilections.  He  accepted  a 
Insnopric  from  the  King,  and  would 
probably  have  sworn  to  a  creed  from 
the  Pope ;  but  it  is  not  a  very  prospe- 


rous mode  of  conducting  an  argument, 
or  selecting  authorities,  to  adduce,  as 
the  first  recognition  of  Papal  authority, 
the  name  of  a  bishop  who  held  his  see 
in  defiance  of  the  Pope  so  long  as  his 
King  approved  of  him,  and  who  ''  iled 
the  realm"  as  soon  as  he  fell  under 
the  temporal  sovereign's  displeasure. 

Lord  Monteagle's  second  citation  is 
scarcely  worth  a  comment,  so  far  as 
the  noble  Lord's  argument  is  concerned 
in  it,  but  it  has  other  claims  to  notice. 

'<  In  another  passage  he  (Bishop  Mant) 
states  equally  strongly,  */«  Eliza- 
hetlCs  time  there  remained  intrusive  mis- 
sionarieg,  sent  by  tlie  Bishop  of  Rome, 
exeriisingjurisdictiont  and  calling  t/tem- 
selves  by  the  usurped  titles  of  the  rightful 
prelates.' " 

As  in  former  instances,  the  noble 
Lord,  or  his  purveyor,  abstains  from 
reference  to  the  part  of  the  history 
from  which  his  extract  is  taken.  Wo 
apprehend  it  has  been  falsified  from  a 
passage  in  page  285,  voL  ii.,  which  wo 
transcribe : — ^*  Itis  true  that  there  ex- 
isted, in  the  kingdom,  other  intrusive 
missionaries,  sent  by  the  Bishop  of 
Home,  as  opponents  of  the  Sovertign, 
the  laws,  arid  the  Church  of  the  king- 
dom !  and  arrogating  for  tliemselves 
the  juris* lie tions,  and  calling  them- 
selves by  the  usurped  titles  of  the  right- 
ful and  duly  recognised  prelates." 

Such,  wo  presume,  is  the  sentence 
which  his  Lordship  has  been  influenceii 
to  adopt  or  select.  It  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  tamper  with  it;  but  the 
secjuel  in  the  valuable  history  to  which 
his  Lordshij)  has  indiscreetly  alluded,  is 
well  worth  the  reader's  attention  : — 
**  Thus,"  continues  the  Ilight  Rev. 
Prelate,  "  in  the  course  of  history,  wo 
read,  in  1567,  of  a  titular  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  who,  because  the  true  arch- 
bishop  would  not  surrender  to  him  the 
administration  of  his  province,  wound- 
ed him  with  a  skeine  or  Irish  dagger, 
and  made  his  escape  for  safety  into 
Spain.  We  read,  in  1568,  of  the  titu- 
lar Bishops  of  Cashel  and  Emly  being 
sent  by  certain  confederated  rebels,  as 
their  ambassadors  to  the  Pope  and 
King  of  Spain,  to  implore  aid  and  as- 
sistance for  rescuing  tneir  religion  and 
their  country  from  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  We 
read,  in  1593,  of  the  titular  Primate 
of  Armagh  importuning  a  proclaimed 
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traitor  to  invade  Connaught,  with  the 
intention  of  preying  on  that  country ; 
of  his  forces  being  routed  in  battle,  and 
himself  with  many  of  them  being  slain. 
We  read,  in  1599,  of  the  titular  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  coming  to  another 
rebel  and  traitor,  who  had  publicly 
and  haughtily  professed  that  he  would 
recover  the  liberty  of  religion  and  his 
country,  and  bringing  to  him  Pupal 
indulgences  for  all  that  would  take 
arms  against  the  English,  and  a  phoenix 
plume  to  O'Neal,  and  22,000  pieces  of 
gold  from  the  King  of  Spain." 

Such  were  the  intrusive  missionaries 
noticed  in  that  history  from  which  the 
noble  Lord  professes  to  quote ;  a  history 
in  which  he  could  have  learned  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  all 
the  bishops  in  Ireland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two,  conformed  to  the 
Protestant  established  religion,  and  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  the  Pope.  It 
was  rather  adventurous  to  adduce  the 
crimes  of  murderers  and  traitors  as 
precedents  for  exercises  of  Papal  au- 
thority. As  well  might  the  brilliant 
advocates  of  Meagher  and  0*Brien 
appeal  to  the  actsofthe  men  of  Ninety- 
oight,  and  call  them  cases. in  point  for 
the  defence  of  their  unhappy  clients. 

Lord  Montea?le's  thira  citation  is 
from  a  high  legal  authority  :— 

'*  In  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  Davies  to  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  written  in  the  reicn 
of  James  I.,  this  learned  authority,  the 
prosecutor  of  Lalor'*  (his  lordship  does 
not  add — prosecutor  on  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Statute  of  Premunirc,  not  on  the 
more  recent  enactment  for  the  King's  su- 
premacy), **  informs  us  that  the  churches 
are  utterly  waste,  though  the  King  is 
patron.      The  incumbents  are  Popish 

Eriests,  instituted  by  bishops  authorised 
y  Rome." 

The  testimony  adduced  by  his  Lord- 
ship, as  given  of  Ireland  in  general, 
was  presented  to  Sir  John  Davies,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury, respecting  a  single  county — Mo- 
nagkan.  *'  The  inquisition  presented 
unto  us,"  he  writes,  "in  this  country , 
was  in  Latin,  because  the  principal 
jurors  were  lawyers  and  clerks.  It 
appeared,"  &c.,  &c.  It  would  be  pro- 
fitable, were  space  aflbrded,  to  lay  co- 
pious extracts  from  this  important  State 
paper  before  the  reader;  but  for  the 
present  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  ex- 
posing the  inveteracy  of  misquotation 
with  which  Lord  Monteagle's  agent  is 
chargeable. 


The  fourth  citation  is  more  flagrant 
in  its  violation  of  decomm.  Its  delin- 
quencies are  graver :-~ 

«  In  the  Royal  VisitatioD  of  1622,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  reports  on  •  the  juris- 
diction usurped  by  authority  from  Rome. 
Their  authority  is  derived  from  the  pre- 
tended Archbishop  of  Dublin,  by  whom 
was  made  a  vicar-general  of  Derry.  By 
him  are  priests  placed  in  every  parish 
to  celebrate  the  mass  and  to  execute  all 
other  functions.  Under  the  vicar-gene- 
ral are  placed  four  officials  in  the  four 
deaneries.  Far  the  removing  of  these 
priests  the  laws  are  powerless,* " 

To  this  latter  sentence  his  Lordship 
has  ^ven  the  emphasis  of  tjrpography, 
and  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  Ajrch- 
bishop  to  the  argument  contained  in 
the  passage  where  it  is  found.  ''  Your 
Grace  wiU  doubtless  observe  that  these 
extracts  recite  acts  of  iurisdicUon  as 
well  as  of  order,  and  all  wers  equally 
left  undisturbed." 

Had  Lord  Monteazle  turned  his  at- 
tention to  *•  Ware's  Bishops,"  or  even 
to  "  Mant's  History,"  wnich  he  has 
quoted,  he  would  scarcely  have  set 
forth  an  error  and  untruth  so  eaisdly 
detected. 

The  Bishop  of  Derry  exposed  the 
inefficiency  of  the  law,  for  the  verymar* 
pose  of  having  the  evil  remedied,  JLord 
Monteagle  has  been  pleased  to  call  his 
citations  "extracts ;"  it  would  have  been 
more  correct  had  he  styled  them  '*  ex- 
cerpts." Always  bearing  in  mind  that 
he  may  have  been  the  unconscious  in- 
strument of  a  very  gross  fraud,  we 
would  say  that  in  this  fourth,  as  well 
as  in  the  three  precedinj^  citations, 
there  is  an  amount  of  duplicity  not  less 
than  it  has  been  our  lotto  detect  in  the 
most  unscrupulous  of  literary  tricks- 
ters. 

And,  even  limited  as  we  are,  we  shall 
give  two  instances  of  the  unworthy 
practices  bv  which  the  pretended  cita- 
tion from  tne  Bishop  of  Derry  is  mar. 
red.  Where  Lord  Monteagle's  excerpt 
closes  with  ''authority  from  Bome," 
the  original  continues,  **  to  the  greater 
dishonour  of  God,  hindrance  of  reli- 
gion, and  shame  of  the  government." 

Wliere  Lord  Monteagle  wrote, — 
"  Under  the  vicar-general  are^  placed 
four  ofHcials  in  the  tour  deaneries,'*  wo 
read  (in  Mr.  King's  report),  "  Under 
the  vicar-general  are  placed  four  offi- 
cijils  at  the  least,  who,  amongst  many 
other  abominations  which  they  prac« 
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tisey  doe  for  small  rewards  divorce 
marryed  couples,  and  sett  them  at  li. 
bertye  to  marry  others,  insomuch  that 
there  is  scarcely  anie  man  of  yeares, 
but  he  hath  more  wyyes  lyring,  and 
few  women  which  have  not  plurality  of 
husbands.*** 

Is  this  the  jurisdiction  which  Lord 
Monteaffle  has  taken  upon  him  to  de- 
fend— -mich  he  would  account  tolerable 
in  times  past  or  present — at  which  he 
thinks]  law  ought  to  connive  ?  We 
pass  from  his  most  fraudulent  quotation 
with  but  one  further  remark.  The 
Bishop  of  Derry  compUunod  of  the 
practices  of  Rome  and  the  inefficient 
administration,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  remedy, — a  purpose  in 
which  he  succeeded ;  and  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  misled  by  excerpts  most  dis- 
gracefully  garbled,  falls  into  the  error 
of  believing  that  Bishop  Dounham's 
complaints  can  be  of  service  to  liis 
argument. 

His  Lordship's  fifth  citation  is  from 
Bishop  Bedell.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  transcribing  it,  and  inserting 
in  brackets  the  passage  which  has  been 
most  culpably  omitted  : — 

•*  I  now  refer  to  the  authority  of  one 
whose  name  deserves  veneration  wher- 
ever the  Christian  faith  extends.  I  allude 
to  the  pious  Bishop  Bedell.  He  states 
to  Archbishop  Laud,  in  1629 : — *  The 
Popish  clergy  is  more  numerous  than 
we,  and  infiill  exercise  of  all  jurisdiction 
eceUsiattical  by  their  vicars-general,  who 
are  so  confident  that  they  excommuni- 
cate such  as  come  to  our  courts  [even  in 
matrimonial  cases ;  which  affront  hath 
been  offered  to  myself  by  the  Popish 
primate's  vicar-general, /or  which  I  have 
aegun  a  process  against  nim].  The  pri- 
mate himself  lives  in  my  parish,"  &c.  &c. 

We  need  not  continue  the  citation. 
The  conclusion  of  the  letter  to  which 
Lord  Monteagle  has  thought  proper  to 
iq>peal  is  as  follows  :-.-'<  His  Majesty 
is  now  with  the  greatest  part  of  this 
country,  as  to  their  hearts  and  con- 
sciences. King,  but  at  the  Pope's  discre- 
tion, "f 

We  will  proceed  no  further  with  our 
odious  task.  The  exposures  we  have 
made  are  enough  to  deprive  Lord 
Monteagle's  pamphlet  of  all  claim  to 
atttfaority.     We  wish  his  Lordship  no 


further  harm.  On  the  contrary^  it 
would  be  our  earnest  desire  that  he 
should  learn  caution  from  the  proofs 
we  have  given  how  vilely  he  has  been 
abused,  and  that  hencerorih  he  should 
resolve  to  examine  for  himself  any  cita- 
tions for  which  he  is  to  be  held  answer- 
able. As  to  the  show  of  argument  which 
his  authorities  have  been  cited  to  bolster 
up,  we  accoimt  it  altogether  unworthy 
of  a  remark.  There  was,  we  admit,  eccle- 
siastical  insubordination  very  embar- 
rassing to  the  State  at  various  periods 
of  our  history — there  were  also  lay  tur- 
bulence  and  commotion;  and  unless 
Lord  Monteagle  hold  that  the  many 
insurrectionary  movements  which  de- 
solated Lreland  of  old  are  to  constitute 
precedents  for  further  experiments  of 
the  same  kind,  and  are  to  be  cited  as 
proofs  that  the  civil  power  shall  not 
resist  or  permit  them,  he  has  no  right 
to  press  an  argument  in  defence  of  the 
schemes  of  the  Pope  and  Dr.  Cullen, 
while  unwilling  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  it  to  the  more  daring  but  not  more 
formidable  enterprises  of  Mitchell  and 
M'Manus. 

We  shaD,  we  hope,  return  to  this 
subject  again.  But  in  the  meantime  we 
must  enter  a  protest  against  one  pre- 
mise, most  unwarrantably  assumed  in 
their  respective  arguments,  by  both 
Lord  Monteagle  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  It  is,  that  nothing  had  been 
done  in  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  the 
Papal  aggression,  to  call  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature  in  this  part 
of  the  United  Empire.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  mcctmg  this  assumption 
with  a  distinct  and  peremptory  denial. 
The  Synod  of  Thurfes,  with  its  attend- 
ant circumstances,  and  the  oath  osten- 
tatiously paraded  by  its  members,  we 
regard  as  a  more  flagrant  outrage  on 
the  Crown  and  law  of  Great  Britain, 
than  even  the  invasion  of  the  country 
by  the  Pope  and  Cardinal.  To  parade 
such  an  oath  as  was  then  sworn — an 
oath  at  variance  with  laws  human  and 
divine — was  a  new  thing  in  the  land, 
and  demanded  prompt  and  effectual 
legislation,  if  it  did  not  call  for  prompt 
intervention  of  the  executive. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  pro- 
nounces fear  bad  policy.  To  commit 
an  act  of  partiality  or  injustice,  under 


•  « 


King's  Primer,"  p.  904, — a  valuable  contribution  to  Irish  Church  history, 
f^om  which  we  hope  soon  to  borrow  largely. 
t  •«  Life  of  Bedell."    London,  1685,  p.  47. 
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die  influence  or  suspicion  of  terror,  he 
Bcems  to  account  impolitic  as  well  as 
ignoble.  Why  does  ne  not  then  con- 
demn the  policy  which  leaves  the  oath 
of  the  Synod  of  Thurles  uncensurcd  ? 
The  oath  of  an  Oran^^eman,  although 
it  is  only  a  more  emphatic  form  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  is  prohibited  under 
heavy  penalties.  Tliu  oath  of  a  Kib- 
bonman,  badge  and  bond  of  a  cou« 
federation  hosUlu  to  British  law,  incurs 
H  similar  prohibition.  And  the  oatli 
c>f  the  Synod  of  Thurles— an  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  of  un. 
abated  malevolence  towards  nil  whom 
he  proscribes  as  enemies — why  is  this 
defiance  of  the  'J'hronc  and  law  left 
unpunished  and  overlooked,  if  the  con- 
nivance be  not  that  of  fear?  Wo 
cordially  agree  with  his  Grace  of  Dub- 
lin, in  condemning  all  }K)licy  of  the 
craven  species,  and  we  wis^h  he  would 
iiplifl  his  voice  in  reprobation  ol*  that 
most  odious  form  of  it  which  would 
ronciliate  Home  by  being  insolent  to- 
wards loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
and  traitorously  indulgent  towards  the 
Pope's  vassals. 

We  grieve  to  leain,  that  the  first  of 
our  great  literary  and  political  organs 
of  the  press,  recommends  something 
like  a  dastard  concession,  as  not  un- 
seemly or  unwise  in  the  dilllculties  by 
which  we  are  embarrassed.  A  con- 
cordat with  Rome !  It  sounds  strange 
in  our  ears  that  the  Quarterly  Review 
should  advise  such  a  measure ;  a  mea- 
sure whicli  implies  a  confession,  tliat 
the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
entitled  to  liie  subject's  allegiance : — 

"Unloocc  that  itringtand  mark  what  di«eor<l  followt.'* 

Admit  that  a  foreign  Potent^ite  has 
authority,  in  any  degree  whatever, 
within  Uie  (Queen's  realms,  and  none 
can  say  to  what  lic^glit  the  conceded 
power  may  grow,  and  how  it  may  over- 
Hh<adow  the  land  with  its  balei'nl  in. 
fiuence.  Admit,  altlion<;h  we  cannot 
believe,  that  present  relief  might  be 
had  by  such  a  measure — it  wouhl  be 
but  transitory.  As  soon  as  it  1x.>came 
approved  policy  on  the  part  of  Home  to 
break  her  engageraenU*,  she  would  find 
good  reason  for  the  violation ;  and 
while  she  consented  to  observe  in  the 
letter  the  terms  of  her  enjragement, 
her  influence  in  the  land,  wherein  her 
I)artnershii)  in  Government  was  recog- 
nised, would  be  very  dangerously  aug- 
mented. Absolute  Governments  may 
admit  such  piutucrship ;  when*  there 


is  fi*eodom  and  repreientatioD,  where 
influence  becomes  authority,  it  is  not 
to  be  hazarded.  The  Pope  of  »  con- 
cordat would  not  be»  as  some  haYO 
imagined,  a  chief  of  police  for  Eng- 
land—he would  be  a  rival  sorereign. 
For  the  present  we  have  done ;  only 
asking  this  much  of  Uiose  who  think 
with  favour  of  a  measure  which  ve 
believe  would  be  filial  to  our  country-^ 
xchat  should  the  terms  of  their  concordat 
he  f  \\"i\l  they  avow  to  England  what 
it  is  they  hope  to  gain  for  her?  If 
they  will,  we  nesitate  not  to  promise 
that  all  practical  and  unprejudiced 
men  who  reflect  upon  the  terms  they 
hope  to  gain,  will  pronounce  them  in- 
ade(j[uate  or  unattainable. 

While  correcting  the  preoedins pages 
for  the  press,  a  document  of  the  highest 
interest  and  value  reached  us— Mr. 
Napier's  reply  to  Lord  Monteagle*s 
letter.  ^Ve  look  upon  the  production 
of  this  important  reply  as  an  ample 
recomix^nso  for  any  evil  the  noble 
lord's  letter  may  have  had  the  power 
of  doing.  It  is,  we  believet  a  remark 
of  Coleridge's,  that,  in  the  gradatiooal 
series  of  natural  things,  existence  in 
ever}'  gnide  becomes  intelligible  in  the 
higher  form  of  being  to  which  it  has, 
as  it  were,  an  unconscious  aspiration. 
We  will  not  say  that  the  letter  of  Lord 
Montengle  was  conceived  in  a  spirit 
which  had  any  tendency  or  aspiration 
to  the  wisdom  which  speaks  m  Mr. 
Napier's  re])ly;  but  we  are  satisfied 
not  to  be  too  curious,  and  to  accept 
the  compensation  which  has  been  pro- 
vided for  what  we  felt  to  be  a  wrong ; 
and  we  panlon  even  the  scribes  who 
have  misled  Lord  Montea^,  for  the 
benefit  they  have  unintentionally  pro- 
cure<l  for  the  country,  in  calling  forth 
the  ailmirable  response  of  Mr.  Napier. 

We  cannot  review  as  we  could  de- 
sire this  timely  response;  but  regret 
our  inability  the  less,  because  we  feel 
assured  it  will  be  in  the  bands  of  most 
of  our  readers  before  these  pages  reach 
them.  We  desire,  however,  to  express 
our  high  admiration  of  the  masterly 
performance.  Its  cogency  of  argument, 
its  ample  and  faithful  citation  of  autho- 
rities ;  the  lofly  spirit  which  pervades 
it ;  the  association  of  liberal  feelings, 
and  devot^id  adherence  to  principle ; 
the  acumen  with  which  sophistry  is  dc- 
tectetl,  and  falsehood  expose<l;  and 
the  mildness  of  reproof,  utteitKi  as 
from  the  judicial  bench^  not  the  fo- 
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rensic  arena,  and  conveyed  in  language 
which  would  become  the  lips  of  a  mer- 
ciful judge  sentencing  for  crime,  rather 
than  of  a  prosecutor  magnifying  the 
enormity  against  which  he  pleads ; — 
all  these  excellencies  grace  Mr.  Na- 
pier's reply ;  and,  although  the  noble 
XiOrd  who  has  merited  its  reproofs  may 
naturally  suffer  under  them,  even  he 
must  feel  that  the  severity  consists  al- 
together in  a  faithful  exposure  of  the 
arts  and  acts  to  which  Lord  Montcagle 
has  been,  whether  inadvertently  or  not, 
an  assenting  party. 

The  spirit  of  Mr.  Napier's  letter  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  brief  extracts 
which  we  subjoin  without  a  word  of 
comment : — 


*•  The  Papacy  is  a  double  system — a 
Church  with  a  code  of  doct  rino ;  a  State 
with  a  code  of  laws  and  a  courso  of  po- 
licy.  As  a  State,  it  has  boen  the  ancient 
assailant  of  the  constitution ;  as  a 
Church,  the  more  modern  antagonist  of 
the  Reformed  religion  of  our  country. 
In  this  latter  aspect  of  the  controversy 
with  Rome,  we  must  rely  on  Scripture 
and  right  reason ;  leaving  conscience 
without  restraint,  and  opinion  free.  The 
Churches  of  the  Reformation,  in  com- 
bined power  and  individual  effort,  are 
required  to  use  the  strength  and  privi- 
lege, the  light  and  freedom,  which  God 
has  bestowed  upon  them,  for  a  mighty 
contest  of  contending  principles.  No 
legislation,  no  state  policy,  no  prohibi- 
tion, no  penalties,  can  supply  what  is 
needed  for  this  department  of  our  war- 
fare. But  there  is  another  aspect  not 
to  be  disregarded.  There  is  a  State 
conflict — an  assault  on  our  laws  and 
constitution,  an  effort  to  subjugate  to 
foreign  power  the  subjects  of  this  realm, 
the  constitution  of  which  solemnly  repu- 
diates all  foreign  jurisdiction,  pre-emi- 
nence, or  authority.  Thus  the  state 
policy  of  Rome  conflicts  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  our 
state  policy  has  uniformly  opposed  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  the  state  aggres- 
sion of  the  court  of  Rome.  Our  religious 
policy  relies  on  other  agencies." — pp.  44, 
45. 

•*  You  have,  my  Lord,  intimated  an 
apology  for  the  paucity  of  your  refer- 
ences ;  but  this  cannot  explain  their  ob- 
vious inconclusiveness.  You  certainly 
have  not  repeated  the  bold  assertion  of 
the  unbroken  chain  from  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick,  continued  with  unbroken  links 
to  the  present  hierarchy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  So  far  you  have  been  abste- 
mious; but  the  'unbroken  sueoe.ssion  for 
300  years,  as  regular  as  in  the  Kstab- 
lished  Church,'  is,  though  not  >o  bold, 


at  least  not  more  worthy  of  credit.  Mr. 
Shirley,  in  the  modest  preface  to  his 
most  interesting  collection  of  state  do- 
cuments (letters  and  papers)  connecte4 
with  the  Irish  Church  (and  these  are 
the  historical  witnesses  accredited  by 
the  sound  and  elevated  mind  of  Edmund 
Burke),  says  : — *  They  may,  perhaps, 
be  of  service  in  assisting  to  prove  that 
the  assertion  of  those  modern  statesmen, 
who  aflirm  that  the  Romish  Church  has 
existed  in  Ireland  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion from  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
rents  on  a  very  inadequate  foundation  ;  it 
is  evident  that,  although  from  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  times  the  Reforma- 
tion was  necessarily  very  imperfectly 
carried  out  in  Ireland,  the  true  succes- 
sion of  bishops  in  the  Church  was  ever 
preserved,  and  that  solely  in  the  line  of 
prelates  acknowledged  by  the  State; 
the  Romish  intruders  into  their  dio- 
ceses have  derived  their  orders  from 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  not  from  the  Irish 
Church." — pp.  50,  57. 

"  Did  the  rejection  of  the  Papal  su- 
premacy destroy  the  succession  in  Ire- 
land ?  then  how  has  it  been  preserved 
in  England  ?     Did  the  adoption  of  the 
reformed  doctrine  and  the  retention  of 
the  ancient  creeds?  then  where  is  the 
title  of  the  English  branch  of  the  Church  ? 
The  Church  also  retained  its  ancient 
domestic  discipline,   fixed  by  the  laws 
which  the  Constitution  acknowledged. 
H(;ncc,    the    ecclesiastical   jurisdiction 
which    commenced    after    the   Church 
Christian  was  established  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  country,  was  allowed  an4 
preserved,  because  it  agreed  to  enforce 
no  rule,  decree,  or  canon,  which  had  not 
been  accepted  as  part  of  the  king's  ec- 
clesiastical   law,   and   so  incorporated 
into  the  known  general  law  of  the  land. 
This  is  ex])lained  with  singular  ability 
by  Mr.  Justice  Crampton,  in  his  most 
able  and  instructive  judgment  in  the 
great  marriage  case.     Such  jurisdiction 
is  part  of  the  law,  subject  to  its  control, 
and   bound    by    its    commands.      The 
Church  of  Rome,  which  sprang  up  after 
1558,  or  (to  fix  a  better  date)   after 
15G4,  ori<>;inated  in  Rome  with  a  Papal 
creed,  unknown  to  the  early  Church;  it 
accepted  the  bondage  of  the  canon  law 
as  part  of  its  Catholic  faith ;  it  had  not 
the  sanction  of  domestic  prelates,  with 
a  domestic  title;  it  had  not  the  lawful 
and  limited  discipline  of  the  National 
Church  theretofore  in  this  land;  it  set 
up  a  profession  of  faith  which  the  Na- 
tional Church  had  never  accredited,  and 
a  code  o^'  discipline  which  the  common 
law  and  our  Church  had  openly  rejected. 
•*  Yon,    my    Lord,    shrink   from   the 
common  law  and  the  catholicity  of  the 
ancient    (Nmslitution  :    you   turn   your 
ba'ik  on  the  ancient  btatute  law  and  the 
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repentant  legislation  which  ushered  in 
the  Reformation  ;  the  Act  of  1829  you 
overlook ;  that  of  1846  you  overturn. 
I  find  you  crouchin^r  in  the  dusk  of  times 
when  the  light  of  truth  and  freedom  was 
but  in  its  dawn.  You  are  concealed 
under  the  crooked  branches  of  this  new 
plantation,  severed  from  ancient  roots ; 
without  domestic  succession  or  histori- 
cal title ;  a  now  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion in  hierarchy,  creed,  discipline — in 
everything  which  constitutes  the  frame- 
work of  a  Church.  In  what  position 
did  it  necessarily  stand  at  this  time ;  I 
speak  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ?  It  rejected  the  reformed  re- 
ligion ;  it  repudiated  the  restored  inde- 
pendence and  the  known  lawful  disci- 
pline which  belonged  to  the  National  and 
jBstablished  Church,  the  constitution  of 
which  has  never  conflicted  with  the  free 
constitution  of  the  State.  It  could  not 
have  demanded  greater  privilege  than 
any  nonconformist  body  or  communion, 
rejecting  tho  discipline  or  disclaiming 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  by  law  estab- 
lished. Such  other  bodies,  however, 
had  no  hindrance  from  foreign  con- 
nexion ;  they  simply  required  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  yet  subject  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  their  country.  But  the  foreign 
power  of  Rome  and  the  domestic  autho- 
rity of  England  were  in  constant  conflict 
and  struggle,  and  not  until  this  power 
was  supposed  to  bo  sufHciently  restrained, 
was  the  claim  of  tho  Roman  Catholic 
allowed  to  be  capable  of  adjustment. 
The  name  of  Papist,  which  was  appro- 
priated to  all  in  ostensible  connexion 
with  the  modern  Church  of  Rome,  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  Roman  Catholic, 
after  solemn  and  general  disavowal  of 
some  tenets  which  excited  distrust  and 
hostility.  It  was  felt,  too,  that  how- 
ever the  organisation  of  this  Church,  in 
its  hierarchy,  was  Papal,  its  laity  in 
these  lands  might  not,  nor  should  rea- 


sonably have  any  desire  to  live  under 
the  Court  of  Rome,  if  they  could  freely 
enjoy  the  Constitution  of  their  own  na- 
tive country :  they  might  be  conscien- 
tious Roman  Catholics  and  loyal  subjects 
without  the  interference  or  allowance  of 
foreign  jurisdiction.  The  liberty  of  the 
Constitution  was  accepted,  with  solemn 
assurance  that  its  inaependenee  wonld 
be  preserved;  the  settlement  of  1829 
was  the  result :  laymen  and  bishops 
joined  in  previous  pledges  and  snbse- 
quent  assurances  that  all  would  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  secnre  the  integrity  of 
the  Constitution  in  Church  ana  State, 
without  any  compromise  of  the  freedom 
of  their  Church  in  Ireland*  and  as  the 
harbinger  of  peace  and  prosperity.** — 
pp.  60-.63. 

.        •        .        .  •        • 

"  My  Lord,  I  most  draw  to  a  conda- 
sion.  I  have  had  this  great  subject  be- 
fore me  in  the  senate.  I  had  no  desire 
to  make  anv  parade  of  my  opinions  upon 
it,  but  I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  tnem 
sufficiently,  according  as  occasion  re- 
quired. I  have  had  It  again  before  me 
as  a  lawyer,  under  the  sanction  of  pro- 
fessional responsibility.  I  have  record- 
ed the  result  of  carefiil  investigation,  in 
a  deliberate  professional  opinion.  And, 
lastly,  my  Lord,  as  a  private  man,  as 
one  who  much  respects  yoor  Lordship, 
erateful  for  courtesy  often  experienced 
from  you,  I  have,  in  qnlet  retirement, 
anxiously  reviewed  the  whole  In  conse- 
quence of  vour  pamphlet.  I  have  done 
so  with  the  most  unfeigned  desire  to 
sift  the  truth,  and  to  adopt  it.  It  is  my 
clear  and  decided  conviction,  tiiat  the 
recent  act  has  not  withheld  one  solitary 
right  sanctioned  by  law,  hindered  one 
lawful  function,  or  narrowed  the  fk«e- 
dom,  civil  and  religious,  stereotyped  in 
the  Constitution,  to  preserve  and  perpe- 
tuate which  the  people  of  this  kingdom 
are  bound  to  man  as  they  are  respon- 
sible to  God.**—- p.  67. 
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CHRISTMAS   WITH   OUR   OWN   POETS. 
BY  JONATHAN  FftBKB  SLINOSBY. 


Dear  Friends  and  Gentle  Readers,— Here  we  are  at  the  last  month  of  the 
year — *'  dark  December."    Eleven  months  of  this  year  have  passed  over  us.   Ah  I 
how  have  they  passed  for  each  ?     For  some,  fleetino:  as  the  foot  of  the  antelope 
or  the  wing  of  the  swallow— joyous  and  jocund,  as  if  life  were  all  a  jubilee,  and 
sorrow  and  suffering  but  the  fictions  of  the  romancer,  to  enhance,  by  their  con- 
trast, the  joys  that,  from  their  very  constancy,  might  become  insipid.     Some  such 
there  be,  but  they  are  the  few  :  others  there  be,  but  they  too  are  few  we  hope* 
for  whom  the  days  and  hours  and  months  moved  wearily  onward,  as  moves  the 
foot  of  a  toil-worn  traveller  over  the  shingly  thoroughfare  or  the  thorny  pathway ; 
erief  and  trouble  and  trial,  sickness  and  privation,  marking  each  month  with  me- 
lancholpr  emphasis — to  whom  spring  brought  no  budding  promise,  summer  no  rich- 
blown  joy ;  for  whom  autumn  reaped  no  golden  harvest  of  fruition,  and  the  dreary 
winter,  with  its  shower  and  its  frost,  seems  to  them  but  a  truer  emblem  of  their 
tears  and  their  desolation.     But  for  most  of  us  life  has  moved  on  chanceful  and 
checqnered,  with  varied  motion  and  with  varied  speed — now  swift  and  bounding 
as  is  the  step  of  the  child  chasing  the  painted  butterfly  through  the  sun-lit  fields— 
now  loitering  and  devious  as  the  pace  of  him  who  wanders  pensively  by  the  bank 
of  some  tortuous  and  sluggish-rolling  river — now  slow  and  toilful  and  full  of 
pauses,  like  the  progress  of  one  who  breasts  some  rugged  hill,  and  wavers  and 
staggers  up  the  painful  ascent,  and  stops  oft  to  regain  his  breath  and  brace  his 
energies  for  fresn  struggles.    For  most  of  us  the  year  has  passed  on,  full  of  muta- 
tions like  the  months  that  composed  it — sunshine  and  shadow,  light  and  gloom, 
fervour  and  chill,  calm  and  tempest  in  the  world  without  us,  apt  types  of  the 
changes  In  the  moral  world  withm  us.     Good  with  its  probationary  evil — evil 
with  its  compensating  good ;  joy  laughing  away  sorrow,  and  sorrow  again  dash- 
ing the   cup  from  our  lips    and  withering  the   smile  upon  our  brows ;    hope 
and  despair  chasing  each  the  other,  as  figures  on  revolving  lamp-shades  seem  in 
turn  the  pursued  and  the  pursuer  ;  health  and  sickness,  strength  and  weakness, 
each  at  the  appointed  hour  executing  its  mission,  while  peace  and  passion  soothe 
and  agitate  our  souls  in  unceasing  succession.     Thus  is  it,  doubtless,  that  most 
of  us,  dear  friends,  have  travelled  through  these  stages  along  life's  highway,  and 
here  we  are  now  at  our  last  change,  pulling  up  for  a  moment,  as  it  were,  at  the 
ancient  hostel  under  the  sign  of  '*  the  Ooat,**  while  we  wrap  ourselves  up  more 
warmly  as  we  look  at  the  gloomy  heavens  and  the  wintry  earth,  and  prepare  for 
the  short  dbtance  that  now  remains  to  be  accomplished.     But  you  and  I,  dear 
friends,  when  once  we  start  from  this  common  point,  shall  not  meet  again  till  we 
are  commencing  the  journey  of  a  new  year,  if  haply  even  such  a  meeting  be  re- 
served for  us.     And  as  I  have  contrived  somehow  or  other  to  fall  in  with  you  at 
almost  every  posting-house  in  the  journey  we  are  now  travelling,  to  give  you  a 
kindly  greeting,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  offer  something  pleasant  or 
profitable,  if  it  were  only  a  stave  of  a  song  or  an  observation  on  the  weather,  it 
seemed  to  me  very  meet  that  we  should  have  one  more  greeting,  were  it  even  no 
more  than  to  say  '*  God  send  you  safe  to  your  journey's  end." 

Well,  then,  mv  first  observation  will  be  to  remind  you  of  that  excellent, 
though  homely  old  saw,  '*  make  the  best  of  everything,"  Everything  has  two 
sides,  and  two  handles.  Let  us  always  look  at  the  fairest  side,  and  lay  hold  of 
the  proper  handle,  and  we  shall  find  that  there  are  few  objects  which  will  not 
ttSord  us  some  advantage  or  pleasure  to  contemplate,  and  few  burthens  that  we 
cannot  bear  idl  the  lighter,  that  we  lift  them  in  the  light  manner.  December  is 
not  all  gloom  and  desolation  and  cold  without.  If  the  sunshine  be  not  long  and 
sultry,  yet  it  often  blinks  out  cheerily  between  the  cold  slect-showers,  or  glitters 
pleasantly  on  the  icicle  and  the  snow-wreath.  If  the  pinching  frost  and  the 
olustry  autumn  winds  have  left  the  forests  leafless,  and  the  gardens  desolate, 
there  are  yet  a  few  trees  and  flowers,  true  old  friends,  that  cheer  us  on  through  the 
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winter  with  the  fidelity  of  genuine  affection,  looking  gaily  and  lovingly  on  us  till 
the  children  of  the  spring  come  laughing  to  us  with  the  sunshine.  The  crisp, 
hi-ight  holly  shows  still  its  pleasant,  sliining,  green  leaves ;  the  yew  and  the  pine  and 
the  fir  are  still  verdant,  and  the  ivy,  evermore  green  and  lovely,  that  emblem  of 
faithful  hearts,  clings  to  the  ruined  arch,  or  mantles  round  the  winter-stripped 
tree,  covering  its  ndcedness  with  loving  and  reverent  piety.  And  have  we  not  still 
the  rose  that  flushes  with  a  sweet  and  healthy  brightness,  even  while  the  white 
snow  is  lying  beneath  it  ?  and  does  not  the  nightshade  flower  in  the  hedges^ 
and  the  cr}'8anthemum  in  the  parterre  ?     True  it  is  that— 

'*  Now  no  more  at  evening  pale 
Singoth  sad  the  nightingale, 
Nor  ilie  blackbird  on  the  lawn, 
Nor  the  lark  at  dewy  dawn," — 

but  the  poor  little  sparrows  and  the  chubby  redbreasts  come  now  almost  to  our 
hand,  and  chirp  with  as  homeljr  a  sweetness  as  the  cricket  that  makes  the  dear^ 
bright  hearth  nng  with  his  fireside  song. 

"  Winter  white  is  coming  on. 
And  I  love  his  commg, 
What,  though  winds  the  fields  have  shorn — 
What  though  earth  is  half  forlorn — 
Not  a  berry  on  the  thorn — 
Not  an  insect  humming ; 
Pleasure  never  can  be  dead, 
Beauty  cannot  hide  her  head ! 
Look,  in  what  fantastic  showers 
The  snow  flings  down  her  feathered  flowen, 
Or  whirld  about  in  drunken  glee, 
Kissing  its  love,  the  holly  tree. 
Bheold  the  sun  himself  come  forth. 
And  send  his  beams  from  south  to  north-* 
To  diamonds  turns  the  winter  rime. 
And  lendsaglorj'to  the  time." 

Yes,  winter  is  coming,  and  so  let  us  even  make  the  best  of  it.  Have  not  we, 
too,  leaves  that  no  frost  can  sear,  no  wind  can  dissipate  ? — the  leaves  that  grow 
thick  upon  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  the  leaves  of  books  1  turning  our  homes  into 
winter  gardens,  as  the  London  folk  talk  about  doing  with  the  Crystal  Palace ; 
the  tale  and  the  song  at  the  evening  fireside ;  and  the  healthy  out-door  ezercisBy 
that  keeps  the  blood  from  cliilling  bjr  day. 

But  the  glooms  of  winter  hide  within  them  one  day,  the  brightest  and  the 
cheeriest  that  the  circling  year  brings  round,  as  the  barren,  and  desert  holds 
within  its  bosom  the  verdant  oasis  and  the  fresh  bubbling  spring.  Yes, 
Christ^ias  comes  in  dreary  Deceml)cr ;  and  could  it  come  at  a  more  welcome  sea- 
son? As  Almighty  AVisdom  brought  physical  illumination  out  of  the  night  of 
chaos,  and  Almighty  Love  bi*ought  spiritual  light  out  of  the  da^ness  of  sin,  so 
out  of  the  dreariest  portion  of  the  year,  when  days  are  contracted  to  their  short- 
est,  when  the  gloom  and  the  fog  that  dim  the  heavens  weigh  down  and  darken 
our  spirits  also,  and  the  frosts  that  pinch  our  outward  members  would  creep 
almost  chillinfrly  upon  our  hearts,  dawns  this  bright,  festive,  ^orious  day,  with 
its  solemn,  religious  glory,  its  holy  charities,  its  blessed  memories,  its  cheeHVil 
institutions,  its  heart- flow  in;;  kindlinesses,  its  merry  meetings,  its  mirth,  its 
games,  its  wassail-bowl,  and  its  mistletoe ;  a  day  whose  very  anticipation  makes 
the  heart  glad  for  weeks  before,  and  leaves  it  so  through  tne  rest  of  tiie  dying 
year,  creating,  as  it  were,  a  twilight  of  love  and  ioy  that  precedeis  and  follows  its 
rising,  and  dissipates  the  darkness  of  sorrow  and  care :-~ 

"  Kccc  nova  gaudia 

Anni  reduxitorbita; 

Facit  hive  soleinnia 

Nntivitas  Dominica 
Qunpropter  cuncti  mortales 
llilaritcr,  hilariter,  hilariter,  hilariter, 

Conjubilemus.'' 
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So  may  it  be  while  the  world  lasts,  and  the  name  of  Christ  is  named  each  coming 
year  more  widely  over  the  regions  of  the  earth  1 

Amongst  the  many  good  md  customs  which  Christmas  brought,  there  is  one 
which  is  fast  dying  away.  For  days  before  its  advent^  the  sounds  of  music  and 
the  voice  of  minstrels  used  to  be  heard  upon  the  ni^ht  air,  playing  sweet  airs,  and 
singing  their  joyous  carols.  Right  welcome,  t  wis,  were  these  minstrels  at  every 
door.  The  elder  folks  would  turn  themselves  round  from  the  blazing  fire  close  by 
which  they  were  sitting,  and  stop  for  a  season  their  interminable  old-world  gos- 
sip to  listen ;  the  younger  people  would  steal  over  to  the  windows,  and  draw  back 
the  curtains,  or,  if  the  niwht  were  fine,  even  venture  to  open  a  little  of  the  case- 
ment ;  while  at  the  tale  of  love,  the  maiden's  eye  would  melt,  and  her  hand  would 
fling  down  the  bright  silver  piece,  the  guerdon  for  the  grateful  song.  Often,  too, 
the  youth  would  slip  down  to  the  door,  and  draw  in  from  the  wintry  air  these 
sons  of  song,  and  treat  them  delicately,  and  give  them  of  the  best,  and  hear  all 
their  minstrelsy,  and  then  dismiss  them  with  thanks  and  bounty. 

Dear  friends,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  you  should  not  be  witnout  your  carols ; 
and  so  I  have  culled  some  for  you,  and  have  got  some  choice  minstrels  to  come 
with  me,  and  we  shall  be  at  your  door  anon  gleefully.  Give  us,  then,  entertain, 
ment  befitting  the  season,  and  such  as  minstrels  immemorially  of  right  may 
claim ;  and  now,  my  masters  all,  and  matrons,  blooming  maidens  and  merry 
lads,  old  and  young,  great  and  small,  here  we  are,  "  your  honours*  waits,"  in 
our  yellow  livery,  and  the  royal  badge  of  good  Queen  Bess  upon  our  breasts. 
Listen  to  our  chanting  :-^ 

I. 

God  give  you  joy  these  Christmas  times  ; 
Gentles,  listen  to  our  rhymes. 

Fleecy  snow-clouds  now  are  sailing 

In  the  chill  and  clear  moon  light. 
And  the  wintry  wind  is  wailing 

To  the  ear  of  lonely  Night. 
Snow-drifts  on  the  roofs  lie  heavy, 

Ice-drops  glisten  from  the  eaves ; 
Boughs  in  autumn  that  were  leafy. 

Now  are  clad  with  snow-born  leaves. 

God  give  you  joy  these  Christmas  times; 
Gentles,  hsten  to  our  rhymes. 

n. 

Hark  I  from  out  the  ivied  steeple 

Clangs  the  jocund  peal  of  bells, 
Waves  of  sound,  like  billows,  ripple 

On  the  night  in  solemn  swells. 
See,  with  merry  pipe  and  tabor, 

At  your  doors  we  play  and  sing ; 
Listen  to  our  grateful  labour. 

Deign  to  hear  our  carolling. 

G^d  give  jon  joy  these  Christmas  times ; 
Gentles,  listen  to  our  rhymes. 

in. 

We  have  songs  of  pride  and  glory 

For  the  ear  of  lord  and  knight; 
We  can  rang  a  true-love  story 
*  To  the  heart  of  maiden  bright. 

We  have  ditties  sweetly  tender 

That  will  make  you  pleased,  tho*  sad ; 
Deftly  we  know  how  to  render 

Juyes  more  bright,  and  hearts  more  glad. 

God  give  prou  joy  these  Christmas  times ; 
Gentles,  hsten  to  our  rhymes. 
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IV. 


Lusty  youth  and  manhood  able. 

Matrons  gentle,  maidens  dear« 
Crippled  age  and  childhood  feeble. 

Each  and  all  our  carols  hear ; 
At  this  festive  time,  to  cheer  you, 

We  have  culled  the  sweetest  lays ; 
Kindly  call  us  to  come  near  you. 

All  the  meed  we  ask  is— prau«. 

Grod  ^ve  ^ou  joy  these  Christmas  times ; 
Gentles,  listen  to  our  rhymes. 


Well,  there  now,  you  are  all  attention,  and  have  even  opened  your  doors  to 
our  summons,  and  drawn  us  kindly  in  with  abundance  of  joyous  welcome  and 
the  prospect  of  all  sorts  of  good  cheer.     What,  then,  shall  we  give  you  first  ?" 

'*  Why,  something  of  your  own,  Jonathan,"  some  kind  friend  says  to  us. 

Well,  even  be  it  so.  As  they  who  fill  the  cup  taste  it  first  ere  they  send  it 
round,  so  is  it  meet  that  I  sing  for  you  the  first  carol. 

I. THE   CREATION. 

TuEBE  was  a  song  in  Heaven — mystic,  sublime— i 

That  filled  the  universe :  the  primal  song 

Whose  thunder-tones  rolled  surgingly  along 
Through  the  infinitude  of  space.     What  time 
The  Blaster. Hand  in  weltering  chaos  piled 

Earth's  deep  foundations ;  when  th'  obedient  li^ht 

Glowed  instant  at  God's  Word,  and  startled  Night 
Fled  from  her  ancient  throne,  and  Eden  smiled. — 
Then  sang  the  moming-stars  that  wond'rous  hymn 

With  awful  music  like  to  rushing  fires ; 

And  all  the  sons  of  (rod,  the  angelic  choirs. 
Shouted  for  ioy.    Cherub  and  Seraphim 
Caught  up  the  anthem ; — ^but  the  words  that  fell 
Upon  Creation's  ear,  no  human  lips  can  tell. 

n. — THE   NATIVITY. 

There  was  a  song  on  Earth, — ^when  she  had  run 
Four  thousand  courses  round  her  central  light. 
That  poured  upon  the  ravished  ear  of  Night 

The  holiest  strains  heard  since  the  world  begun. 

What  time  a  Light,  more  pure  than  of  the  sun, 

Down  from  the  Source  of  Light  was  borne  along 
On  wings  of  angels,  'midst  adoring  song ; 

'Till  o'er  Death's  gloomv  realms  its  ramanoe  shone. 

Then  sang  the  hosts  of  heaven  thi^  joyful  hymn— . 
"  Glory  to  God  within  the  Heavens  most  high— 
Peace  upon  Earth — ^to  mankind  amity." 

Thus  chanting  sweet.  Cherub  and  Seraphim 

Rose  on  the  midnight  air  to  heaven  again. 

As  soars  the  mornmg  lark  upon  his  bUssful  strain. 

* 

in. — ^THE  CONSUMMATION. 

ITiere  shall  be  yet  one  other  8ong,..when  Time 
Is  over.     Kound  the  iris- cinctured  throne-^ 
Whereon  One  sits  like  to  a  jaspar  stone. 

Or  sardine,-^ay  and  night  that  hymn  sublime 
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Shall  vibrate  ceaseless,  'mid  the  lightning's  fire 

And  thunder-peal.     Creatures  of  awful  guise, 

Siz-wing^d  each,  and  full  within  of  eyes. 
Angels  and  holy  elders,  form  that  choir. 
Then  shall  they  sing  a  new  and  wond*rous  hynm 

Unto  the  Lord  Almighty  and  the  Lamb, 

Tuning  to  golden  harps  the  glorious  psalm. 
Each  casting  'fore  the  throne  his  diadem. 
"Worthy  of  honour,  glory,  power,  alone 
Art  Thou,  that  wast  and  art  and  shalt  be.  Holt  One  !*' 

Now,  not  a  word  of  comment  before  my  face ;  but  tell  me  what  you  would 
like  next.  Something  about  old  Father  Christmas,  I'll  be  sworn.  Well,  so  it 
shall  be,  then.     Here  is  a 

CHRISTMAS   HTMN. 

If  there  be  a  time  when  praises 

Sweeter  sound  in  Jesu's  ear ; 
If  there  bloom  a  green  oasis 

In  the  desert  of  the  year — 
*Tis  this  gladsome  Christmas  morn. 
The  blessed  day  when  He  was  bom. 

If  any  spot  on  earth  be  nearer 

Sanctity  than  other  sod ; 
Where  all  is  dear,  if  ought  be  dearer 

trhan  another  unto  God, 
Well  I  ween  that  spot  must  be 
The  place  of  the  Nativity. 

Thither,  then,  in  spirit  tending. 

Let  us  praise  the  heavenly  Child, 
From  glory  unto  shame  descending. 

That  we  might  be  reconciled. 
Love  how  great,  and,  oh  !  how  free, — 
Boundless  as  eternity  I 

Let  a  kindred  love  for  ever 

Guide  us  in  the  coming  year ; 
Doing  good,  with  good  endeavour. 

Kissing  off  the  scalding  tear. 
For  sweet 's  the  pathway  to  above 
When  paved  with  charity  and  love. 

How  like  ye  that,  good  friends  ?  ITalth  I  think  it  is  a  pleasant  chant  enough, 
lull  of  a  fluent  harmony,  and  breathing  that  spirit  of  heavenly  charity  which  the 
angel  minstrels  made  the  burthen  of  the  first  Christmas  Carol  that  ever  fell  on 
mortal  ears — "  Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
man  I"  Now,  you  shall  have  something  that  smacks  of  those  foreign  melodies 
which  we  have  learned  from  Italy.     Listen — 

SONNET. 

Christmas  I  to  thee  we  owe  a  vast,  vast  debt  I 

*0h,  what  a  dull  affair  would  be  the  year. 

Our  weary,  wintry,  up.hill  work  how  drear. 
Were  not  thy  half-way  house  thus  blithely  set 
'Twixt  fall  and  spring,  for  travellers  to  forget 

Their  worst  iTovembral  fogs  in  thy  sweet  cheer. 

And  dream  that  January's  icy  spear 
Might  in  thy  festal  glow  drop  pointless  yet. 
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Let  the  bol«l  winds  pipe  bigh  I — we're  stfong  at  heatt-s- 
A  toast  shall  drown  their  roar  I     tlcre*s— ^faome  again 

To  all  our  absent  friends,  from  et^ery  part. 
Bo  it  from  Afric's  sands  or  Arctic  main. 

Ah,  with  the  thought,  the  tears  onbidden  start 
For  those  the  world  is  looking  for — in  vain  I 

Alas  1  this  is  the  only  drop  of  bitter  in  the  sweet  cnp  of  Christmas  I  The 
absent  one  1 — absent  for  a  season  or  for  ever  I  VTandcring,  as  hapljr  are  now  the 
brave,  adventurous  hearts  that  Icfl  our  shores,  at  the  call  of  science  and  hu- 
manity, to  seek  a  pathway  through  the  untracked  polar  snows ;  or  dead,  as  our 
fears  will  sometimes  whisper  to  us  they  are.  Yet  do  we  owe  a  ''vast  dehi"  to 
Christmas 

"  Debt  /  indeed,"  interposes  one  of  our  minstrels — a  lean,  little  fellowy  with 
limbs  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  and  a  blue,  frost-bitten  nose*-'<  Debt,  indeed ;  sure 
enough  are  we  to  bo  reminded  of  our  debts  at  Christmas,  and  made  to  pay  them, 
too.  'Tis  well  for  us  Christmas  comes  only  once  in  the  twelve  months,  or  'twould 
be  impossible  for  any  decent  body  to  keep  out  of  the  poorhouse.  If  you'd  like 
to  know  my  sentiments  about  this  happy  season,  just  listen  to  my 

''CHRISTHAS  CABOL." 

z. 
Hail  !  merr^r  Christmas,  happy  season  1 

Happy  in  what  ? — ^I*d  like  to  know.-* 
In  paying  bills  beyond  all  resson. 
An  occupation  for  from  pleasing ; 
And  trudging  streets  hafr  thawed,  half  freezing. 
Through  muddy  snow. 

n. 

IIow  merry  'tis  to  find  your  nose 

Like  a  blue-bag  on  washing  day  ; 
In  getting  nightly  no  repose. 
But  shivering  'ncath  the  icy  clothes 
With  stiffened  limbs  and  frozen  toes— 
What's  merr}-,  pray  ? 

III. 

What  nonsense  'tis  to  deck  the  ceiling 

With  mistletoe  and  holly. 
While  skin  from  off  your  face  is  peelings 
With  chilblains  sore  beyond  all  heiding— . 
How  can  a  man  of  any  feeling 
Be  jolly  ? 

IV. 

Of"  merry  wassail-bowl"  I  hear,  too; 
A  wassail-bolus  would  be  nearer. 
When  colds  are  plenty,  and  to  spare,  too. 
And  every  **  ill  the  fledi  is  heir  to  " 
Is  raging  here  and  ever}*where,  too-* 
Wliat  could  be  drearier? 

V. 

But  boughs  of  mistletoe  I  hate 

To  see  on  wall  or  panel ; 
It  seems  far  more  appropriate 
With  woollen  cap  to  deck  mv  pate. 
And  wreath  my  limbs,  ere  'tis  too  late. 
With  flannel. 
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VI. 

No  Christmas  seems  to  me  as  sunny. 

It's  jollity  but  smoke  is, 
I  share  more  of  the  gall  than  honey. 
As  rheumatism  *s  ought  but  funny. 
And  to  lose  health  as  well  as  money 
No  joke  is. 

Ha  I  ha  1  ha  1  what  a  pleasant  dog !  What  humour  there  is  in  his  queru- 
lousness  I  Take  him,  good  friends,  to  the  buttery,  and  stuff*  him  with  all  sorts  of 
good  things,  till  you  make  his  face  shine  with  an  oily  jollity  and  his  eye  blink 
moist  and  merry  ;  stick  him  in  the  chimney-corner  till  his  heart  warms  and  his 
blue  nose  thaws  to  a  rich  red,  like  a  plum  ripening  in  autumn  ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  sweet  charity,  give  him  a  silver  piece  to  pay  his  last  month's  bill  for  board 
and  lodging,  and  strong  waters.  Meantime,  to  make  amends,  we  will  sing  you 
something  in  praise  of  hoary  winter  :-* 

Crackle  and  blaze. 

Crackle  and  blaze. 
There's  snow  on  the  housetops — there's  ice  on  the  ways. 

But  the  keener  the  season 

The  stronger's  the  reason 
Why  ceiling  should  flicker  and  glow  in  thy  blaze ; 

So  fire — piled  fire. 

Leap,  fire,  and  shout-^ 

Be  It  warmer  within 

As  'tis  colder  without. 
And  as  curtains  we  draw,  and  around  the  hearth  close. 
As  we  glad  us  with  talk  of  great  frosts  and  deep  snows. 
As  redly  thy  warmth  on  the  shadowed  wall  plays 
We'll  say  winter's  evenings  outmatch  summer's  days. 
And  a  song,  jolly  roarer,  we'U  shout  in  thy  praise. 

So  crackle  and  blaze. 

Crackle  and  blaze, 
While  roaring  the  chorus  goes  round  in  thy  praise. 

Crackle  and  blaze. 

Crackle  and  blaze. 
There's  ice  on  the  ponds  and  leaves  on  the  ways ; 

But  the  barer  each  tree 

The  more  reason  have  we 
To  joy  in  the  summer  that  roars  in  thy  blaze. 

So  fire,  piled  fire. 

The  lustier  shout. 

The  louder  the  winds  shriek 

And  roar  by  without ; 
And  as  red  through  the  curtains  go  out  with  thy  light 
Pleasant  thoughts  of  warm  firesides  across  the  dark  night. 
Passers-by,  hastening  on,  shall  be  loud  in  thy  praise ; 
And  while  spark  with  red  spark  in  thy  curling  smoke  plays. 
Within  the  loud  song  to  thy  honour  we'll  raise. 

So  crackle  and  blaze. 

Crackle  and  blaze. 
While  roaring  the  chorus  goes  round  in  thy  praise. 

Ah  1  that's  a  very  pleasant  chant,  and  a  very  cheerful  picture,  truly,  to  see 
happy  faces  round  the  bright,  roaring  fire,  with  the  closed  curtains  that  screen 
out  wind  and  weather ;  but  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  let  us  hear 
it.     Step  out  a  moment  from  your  festive  chamber  ana  your  happy  home,  and 


•*t4 


look  into  tbe  wild,  lilack,  bluatrj-  night,  such  oa  wo  see  ofltimei  in  tl 
of  ull  (lesvrta — the  strools  of  n  city.     Stinll  ire  ahoir  it  lo  you  thus?— 


Tux  wiDiis  are  up ! — dark  la  the  night  at  mo. 

Typhoons  come  down  in  great  brotul  lilinding  ^eeta. 

And  hurry  roaring  o'er  tho  decks  of  fleets. 
From  tho  wht^  windward  to  tho  dusky  lee. 
The  winds  are  up  I — the  night  'a  ilark  on  Und. 

HditLs  the  black  tempest,  smiting  Ibrcits  down, 

Or  round  the  comors  of  the  clattering  town, 
Toppling  the  chiuiae/s  over  with  its  hand 
Into  the  ctreets,  where  quaking  beggary  clion 

Fast  to  the  raits,  andahricksaloudirillillTMd, 
The  winds  are  up  I — bat  on  their  rushing  wingt 

An  angel  rides — ^nd  Heaven's  bebots  arc  ipod ; 
The  Strong  stands  faster  as  tlic  tempest  blows^ 

The  '1  ender  gives — the  RotUai  only  goes. 

That  is  a  fine  picture,  but  Nature  is  never  natural  in  a  town.    EvcrythinM 
forced  and  artificin] — comforts  and  misery,  grandeur  and  degradation.     i<eta 

pve  you  a  song  of  tho  month  that  is  j  ust  past,  such  as  one  sees  it  In  •'— — " 
try.     Mortimer  Collins  shall  sing  it  to  you — 


With  golden 
Month  when  the  mnny-tinleit  leaf 
Lies  thick  upon  the  moss  below : 

While  to  sad  fra 
The  breezes  moon,  as  if  in  grief. 

November,  who  dost  swell  the  mountain  streot 
To  break  the  dreams 

Of  the  long  summer's  sil-ont  sway; 

And  rousc£t  the  tumultuous  floods, 

Tlirough  glens  and  wooils 

To  thunder  all  the  iwleo  day. 

The  naucluring  swallows  at  thy  bidding  fly 

Athwart  tlie  sky. 
And  dnru  to  pass  i.ho  wliirliii);  seus. 
Nor  [lause  until  their  pinions  fliilUr 

Where  »>vclets  utt«r 
Low  songs  ouiid  tbcj  Cydadu. 

Anil  through  thu  silver  vapour-robe  of  Even, 

SwiU  stars  am  driven 
At-ross  hpjivtn'"  lunTrrin,  nvcr-Hiiti, 
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November,  ihou  hast  wreaths  of  evergreen, 

Fair  brows  to  screen. 
Mingled  with  berries  ruddjr-hued ; 
And  the  old  ivy,  plant  divine, 

1* oung  locks  to  twine. 
Though  summer's  glory  is  subdued. 

The  poet  praises  June's  bright  glance  of  glee, 

And  July  free. 
Dancing,  flower-laden,  o'er  the  plain — 
The  mjrriad  blossoms  wonder-bright. 

Which  cast  delight 
O'er  the  wide  land  and  clasping  main. 

But  me  thy  humid  sky  doth  gladden  more. 

The  streamlet's  roar, 
The  shadows  floating  far  away — 
Strange  sounds  that,  in  thy  milder  moods. 

Fill  all  the  woods-^ 
The  very  music  of  decay. 

Now  for  the  wassail-bowl — for  the  minstrel  loves  ever  the  red  wine.      Here's 
a  health  to  all,  and  a  merry  Christmas — 

"  Now  wassel  to  you  all !  and  merry  may  ye  be, 
And  foul  that  wight  befal  who  drinks  not  health  to  me." 

So  here  is  a  song  in  praise  of  the  grape ;  'tb  Beranger's  own,  though  dressed  in 
English:-^ 

BRENNUS,  OR  THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  VINE  IN  FRANCE. 

Brave  Brennus  thus  said  to  his  Gauls — 

**  Let  us  hallow  this  triumph  of  mine ; 
Bome's  fields  have  been  taxed  for  our  toils, 

I  have  brought  you  this  plant  of  the  vine. 
Deprived  of  their  juice,  so  surprising. 

We  fought  that  the  cup  we  might  drain ; 
And  the  vine  on  our  green  hills  uprising 

Will  crown  our  victorious  campaign. 

**  One  day,  on  account  of  this  fhiit. 

Other  nations  with  envy  shall  ring ; 
In  its  nectar  the  sunbeams  will  shoot ; 

All  the  arts  from  its  bright  juice  will  spring ; 
Many  vessels  shall  quit  our  dear  shores. 

O'er  the  sea  with  their  white  sails  unfurled. 
With  wine  and  with  flowers  for  their  stores. 

They  will  circulate  joy  round  the  world. 

^'  Oh,  Bacchus  I  who  brightened  our  fate  I 

In  prayer  all  our  voices  have  met. 
That  the  exile  who  stops  at  our  gate 

His  country  awhile  may  forget." 
Brennus  then  blessed  gracious  Heaven, 

And  planting  the  vine  with  his  lance. 
The  glad  Gauls,  all  joyous,  were  given 

A  glimpse  of  the  future  in  •'  France." 

ShsSl  we  give  you  another  foreign  lay  ?    Here,  then,  is  one  not  from  '*  La 
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belle  France,*'  but  from  the  land  of  song,  Germany.    Listen  to  Griin*8  **Der 
letze  Dicbter." 

THE   LAST   POET. 

"  When  will  the  poet's  voice 

Of  singing  weary  be  ? 
When  will  the  tones  be  mute 

Of  time-worn  poesy  ? 

"  Has  not  long  since  been  drained 

Its  deep  o'erliowing  cup  ? 
Its  bloommg  garlands  gathered. 

Its  ancient  springs  dried  up  ?' 

Long  as  through  azure  space 

The  sun  careers  afar — 
Long  as  one  human  eye 

Surveys  his  glittering  car ; 

Long  as  heaven's  tempests  burst, 

And  deep- voiced  thunders  break, 
And  hearts  before  its  wrath 

In  trembling  homage  shake ; 

Long  as,  when  storms  are  o'er. 

Her  flag  the  rainbow  shows- 
One  bosom  still  with  peace 

And  reconcilement  glows ; 

Long  as  in  ether's  fields 

Night  sows  her  starry  seed ; 
Long  as  the  eyes  of  man 

The  golden  lessons  read  ; 

Long  as  the  moonbeams  shine, 

And  passions  ebb  and  flow- 
Long  as  the  forest  gales 

O'er  weary  pilgruns  blow; 

Long  as  green- vested  Spring 

Drops  roses  on  her  way — 
Long  as  o'er  laughing  cheeks 

Bright  sparks  of  gladness  play; 

Long  as  the  cypress  boughs 
Wave  o'er  the  churchyard  mound ; 

Long  as  one  weeping  eye- 
One  aching  heart  is  found ; 

So  long  upon  this  earth 

The  Goddess  Poesy 
And  her  consecrated  priests 

Hand  in  hand  shall  ever  be. 

And  the  song  and  choral  strain 

Shall  never  cease  before 
The  last  Poet,  the  last  Man 

Hand  in  hand  shall  leave  earth's  shore. 

Kow  we  see  the  fair  maidens  arc  becoming  anxious  for  love  ditties  and  tender 
slories^  and  so  we  must  even  indulge  them.     Give  ear  to  Mortuooi^  Coliinfl 
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jhawting  a  ''love  passage"  in  his  life ;  but  you  must  not  believe  it  all  happened 
o  himselfj  however :-« 

ADA. 

Her  father  lived  beside  old  Winderflaere, 

Lake  of  the  poets.    Little  one,  whose  eyes 

Were  like  two  dewy  stars  at  eveptide, 

Wh;f,  what  a  father  hadst  thou  I     His  the  woods. 

Ancient^  autumnal,  which  went  sloping  down 

With  many  murmurs  to  the  quiet  lake. 

His  the  long  terraces  of  quaiqtest  box, 

The  snow  white  peacocks  screaming  all  day  long 

Through  the  hot  summer.     His  the  pineries 

Where  beneath  acres  of  a  glassy  roof 

The  fruitage  mellowed^  like  the  olive  cheek 

Of  Spanish  beauty.     Not  so  tenderly 

Does  dawn  descend  upon  the  eastern  hills 

As  fell  the  syringed  water  on  those  kings 

Of  horticulture.     His  the  fallow  deer 

That  trod  the  smooth  turf  of  the  hither  parks. 

The  red  deer  belling  in  the  distant  glens, 

By  tarn  and  pool,  his  also.     Strange  old  man — 

Stem  as  a  caliph  in  an  Arab  tale : 

Thy  daughter  than  sultana  lovelier. 

I  was  a  chemist  then,  and  loved  the  breath 

Of  noxious  gases  more  than  thatj)erfume 

Which  steals  from  ruddy  lips.     The  dreams  of  Eld, 

Half  fable  and  half  miracle,  to  me 

Were  ail  the  world.     Yet  not  unknown  to  art 

Those  conflicts  with  the  powers  that  make  the  earth 

Pregnant  and  joyous.     On  the  hyaline. 

Or  on  bright  silver  lucid  as  the  lake 

I  could  cast  pictures  of  the  aeexi  trees. 

Of  the  old  mansion  dark  amid  the  green. 

With  gables  known  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 

And  one  bright  fountain  like  a  sunbeam  shot 

Across  the  landscape.     So  the  merry  hours 

Paneing  along  the  path  of  summer  tide, 

brought  beauty  to  the  maiden,  dignity 

Of  querulous  complexion  to  hw  sire, 

Aq4  smiles  of  Nature's  girlish  face  to  ipe. 

It  was  beneath  a  line  of  sycamores 

I  saw  th^lady  first.     O  Ada  1  Ada  I 

The  green  trees  opened  to  a  stream  of  sky^ 

And  through  the  long  dim  avenue  two  pillars 

Of  an  old  temple  glittered.     There  I  came 

To  make  that  beauty  on  the  silver  steadfast ; 

When  midway  to  the  temple  Ada  passed, 

A^d  gazed  a  moment,  and  her  small  white  hand 

Shad^  her  flushing  brow  from  sunlight,  while 

Beneath  a  broa4  straw  hat  a  shower  of  ringlets 

Fell  on  her  rosy  shoulder.     Thus  it  was 

I  caught  her  image.     Dancing  light  and  shade 

Fell  round  her  through  the  green  leaves  lovingly : 

And  lovingly  upon  her  form  I  gazed, 

While  by  the  magic  aid  of  iodine 

The  silver  seized  its  shadow.     All  that  day 

Aimless  I  wandered  thi'ough  the  breezy  woods, 
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Dreaming  of  Ada.     Full  of  stars  the  sky^ 
And  not  a  sail  was  Icfl  on  all  the  lake. 
Nor  any  light  upon  the  forest  pools, 
When  1  passed  nomeward,  Ada  in  my  heart. 

But  when  I  heard  her  speak,  one  happy  day« 
The  whispered  music  lingered  in  my  ear. 
The  simple  words  fell  softly  on  my  heart. 
Yet  burnt  it  like  a  meteor.     Far  away 
Among  Arabia's  palms  and  sunny  weUs 
She  comes  amid  the  mirage,  and  I  hear 
The  screaming  peacocks  and  the  chapel  bell. 
And  Ada  uttering  faintly — "I  am  thine.'* 

Well,  fair  ones,  we  hope  you  are  pleased.  Ah,  wo  see  you  are  by  yoor  smiles 
and  the  sly  looks  of  some  that  are  near  you.  Come  now  and  listen  to  something 
as  touching  as  ever  made  heart  to  sigh,  all  the  more  touching  that  it  is  full  of 
truth : — 

THE   IRISH   EniGRANT*8   MOTHER. 

I. 

"  Oh  1  come,  my  mother,  come  away,  across  the  sea-green  water ; 
Oh  1  come  with  me,  and  come  with  him,  the  husband  of  thy  daughter ; 
Oh !  come  with  us,  and  come  with  them,  .the  sister  and  the  brother. 
Who,  prattling,  climb  thine  aged  knees,  and  call  thy  daughter— mother. 

n. 

**  Oh  I  come,  and  leave  this  land  of  death — this  isle  of  desolation^* 
This  speck  upon  the  sun-bright  face  of  God's  sublime  creation ; 
Since  now  o'er  all  our  fatal  stars  the  most  malign  hath  risen. 
When  Labour  seeks  the  Poorhousc,  and  Innocence  the  Prison. 

in. 

''  'Tis  true  o'er  all  the  sun-brown  fields  the  husky  wheat  is  bending  ; 
'Tis  true  Grod's  blessed  hand  at  last  a  better  time  is  sending ; 
'TIS  true  the  island's  aged  face  looks  happier  and  younser. 
But  in  the  best  of  days  we've  known  the  sickness  and  the  hunger. 

IV. 

<<  When  health  breathed  out  in  eveiy  breeze,  too  oft  we've  known  the  ferer-— 
Too  oft,  my  mother,  have  we  felt  the  hand  of  the  bereaver ; 
Too  well  remember  many  a  time  the  mournful  task  that  brought  him. 
When  freshness  fanned  the  Summer  air,  and  cooled  the  glow  of  Autumn. 

V. 

**  But  then  the  trial,  though  severe,  still  testified  our  patience. 
We  bowed  with  mingled  hope  and  fear  to  God's  wise  dispensations; 
We  felt  the  gloomiest  time  was  both  a  promise  and  a  warning, 
Just  as  the  darkest  hour  of  night  is  herald  of  the  morning. 

VI. 

''  But  now  through  all  the  black  expanse  no  hopefiil  morning  breaketh— 
No  bird  of  promise  in  our  hearts  the  gladsome  song  awaketh ; 
No  far-ofi*^eams  of  good  light  up  the  hills  of  expectation — 
Nought  but  the  gloom  that  might  precede  the  world's  amuhilation. 

vn. 

*'  So,  mother,  turn  thine  aged  feet,  and  let  our  children  lead  *em 
Down  to  the  ship  that  wafts  us  soon  to  plenty  and  to  freedom ; 
Forgetting  nought  of  all  the  past,  yet  all  the  past  fomving: 
Come,  let  us  leave  the  dying  land,  and  ily  unto  the  hving. 
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vm. 

'*  They  tell  us,  they  who  read  and  think  of  Ireland's  ancient  story. 
How  once  its  Emerald  Flag  flnog  out  a  sunburst's  fieetlofg^lory ; 
Oh  I  if  that  sun  will  pierce  no  more  the  dai^  vdouds  tiiat  tnaee  it» 
Fly  where  the  rising  btars  of  Heayen  commingle  to  re^^aee  k. 

IX. 

**  So  come,  my  mother,  come  away,  across  the  sea-green  water  ; 
Oh  I  come  with  us,  and  come  with  him,  the  husband  tif  thy  daughter ; 
Oh  I  come  with  us,  and  come  with  them,  the  sister  and  the  broroer, 
Who,  prattling,  clhnb  thine  aged  knees,  and  call  thy  dau^hteiv-JinoifliCr.'' 

X. 

*'  Ah  I  go,  my  children,  go  away — obey  this  inspiration ; 

Gro,  with  the  mantling  hopes  of  health  and  youthful  expectation  ; 

Gro,  dear  the  forests,  climb  the  hills,  and  plough  the  expectant  prairies ; 

Gro,  in  the  sacred  name  of  God,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary's. 

XI. 

"  But  though  I  feel  how  sharp  the  pang  from  thee  and  thine  to  seri^r. 
To  look  upon  these  darling  ones  the  last  time  and  for  ever; 
Yet  in  this  sad  and  dark  old  land,  by  desolation  haunted, 
My  heart  has  struck  its  roots  too  deep  ever  to  be  transplanted. 

xir. 

"  A  thousand  fibres  still  have  life,  although  the  trunk  is  dying*-^ 
They  twine  around  the  yet  green  grave  where  thy  father's  bones  are  lying ; 
Ah  1  from  that  sad  and  sweet  embrace  no  soil  on  earth  can  loose  'em. 
Though  golden  harvests  gleam  on  its  breast,  and  golden,  sands  in  its  bosom. 

xm.  "^^ 

"  Others  are  twined  around  the  stone,  wBere  ivy  Jblossf  ^ms  smother 
The  crumbling  lines  that  trace  thy  names,  my  father  and  my  mother ; 
Grod's  blessing  be  upon  their  souls — God  grant,  my  r  jld  heart  prayeth. 
Their  names  be  written  in  the  Book  whose  writing^ '  ne'er  decayetii. 

xrv. 

**  Alas  1  my  prayers  would  never  warm  within  tho  sq  great  cold  buildings^ 
Those  grand  cathedral  churches,  with  their  marbl  es  and  their  gildings ; 
Far  fitter  than  the  proudest  dome  that  would  har  ig  in  splendour  o'er  me, 
Is  the  simple  chapel's  whitewashed  wall,  where  •  my  people  knelt  before  me* 

XV. 

*'  No  doubt  it  is  a  glorious  land  to  which  voa   now  are  going. 

Like  that  which  God  bestowed  of  old,  with  w  ilk  and  honev  fld\dng  ;^ 

But  where  are  the  blessed  saints  of  God,  wh'  ose  lives  of  his  laW  remiodiDey 

Like  Patrick,  Brigid,  and  Columbkille,  in  t^  aa  land  I'd  leave  behind  me  ? 

XVI. 

**  So  leave  me  here,  my  children,  with  my    old  ways  and  old  notions-^ 
Leave  me  here  in  peace,  with  my  memonr  js  and  devotions ; 
Leave  me  in  sight  of  your  father's  grave,  r  and  as  the  heavens  allied  us. 
Let  not,  Mnce  we  were  joined  in  lite,  ever  i  the  grave  divide  us. 

xvn. 

"  There's  not  a  week  but  I  can  hear  hoi»     you  prosper  better  tmd  bisftter, 
For  the  mighty  fire-ships  over  the  sea  w  ill  bring  the  expected  letter ; 
And  if  I  need  aught  for  my  simple  wan^  ^s,  my  food  or  my  winter  firing, 
Thou'lt  gladly  spare  from  thy  growing  ^  store  a  little  for  my  reqtiiring. 
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"  Remember  with  a  pitying  love  the  hapless  land  that  bore  you ; 

At  every  festal  season  be  its  gentle  form  before  you ; 

When  the  Christmas  candle  is  lighted,  and  the  holly  and  ivy  glisten. 

Let  your  eye  look  back  for  a  vanished  face — for  a  voice  that  is  silent^  listen  I 


**  So  go,  my  children,  go  away — obey  this  inspiration ; 

Go,  with  the  mantling  hopes  of  health  and  youthful  expectation ; 

Go,  clear  the  forests,  climb  the  hills,  and  plough  the  expectant  prairies ; 

G^,  in  the  sacred  name  of  G^,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary's." 


An  over-true  tale :  all  its  pathos  deepened  by  the  exquisite  tenderness  and 
poetic  feeling  with  which  the  bard  has  told  it.  Alas !  alas  I  that  it  should  be 
so ;  that  the  children  of  our  own  dear  land  should  fly  from  the  soil  where  they 
sprang ;  tliat  the  "  mal  du  jmys  "  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers  should  bo  reversed 
in  Irish  bosoms,  driving;  them,  with  a  passionate  ardour  which  is  the  sacred  due  of 
fatherland  alone,  to  seek  the  hospitable  wilds  of  a  newer  world.  Yet  what  marvel 
at  that  feeling  now-a-days  1  The  evil  was  done  in  the  age  that  is  past ;  the  broad 
way  across  the  Atlantic  was  paved  in  the  last  generation ;  and  now  they  who  hurry 
away,  fly  not  to  an  unknown  land,  but  to  one  that  draws  their  hearts  by  a  thou- 
sand bonds.  They  go  to  meet  friends,  and  kindred,  and  homesteadsy  to  where 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  children  await  them.  And  where  they  all  are,  that  is  their 
countr}'.  But  this  is  no  theme  to  linger  sadly  over  in  merry  Christmas  times; 
so  now  for  another  tale  to  suit  the  season : — 


THE   SNOW   STORM. 


I. 


Wildly  and  fearfully 

Snow-flakes  were  ilying ; 
Sadly  and  tearfully 

On  the  ground  lying 
Rested  a  mother. 

With  iniant  on  breast. 
Whom  the  snow  storm  (Loth  smother. 

And  the  tempest  moles  t. 


IV. 


Wilder  and  darker  yet 

The  fierce  storm  blowetb. 
But  one  eye  doth  mark  her  yet, 

As  colder  she  growoth ; 
She  looks  up  to  heaven. 

Sees  only  the  snow. 
Her  heart-strings  seem  riven. 

And  down  she  sinks  low  I 


II. 


boldly  and  wearily 

There  was  she  wandering  j 
Darkly  and  drearily 

In  her  mind  pondering 
On  ffriefs  more  than  human 

Her  sad  heart  must  bear, 
«A:nd  the  thought  filled  the  woms^n 

With  bitter  despair. 


There  heavily,  passively. 

On  snow  couch  reclining. 
Her  heart  more  submissively 

Shrinks  from  repining ; 
A  sad  spell  hath  bound  her^ 

She  hears  her  child's  cries  I 
And  tho'  perils  surround  her^ 

She  struggles  to  rise. 


in. 

Fell  the  sorrow  cheerlessly 

On  the  poor  stranger. 
Bravely  and  fearlessly 
Struggling  with  danger ; 
1   tut  her  infant  awaking 
From  perilous  sleep, 
1.    ler  journey  she's  taking 
P*er  mountain  and  steep. 


▼I. 

Paler  and  sadlier. 

Her  boy  is  scarce  living; 
Sterner  and  madlier 

Tho  mother  is  striring ; 
Close,  closer  she  presses 

Her  babe  to  her  hearty 
In  love's  wildest  caresses, 

Ere  lov'd  ones  do  part. 
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Vll. 

Still  heavily  drifting 

The  snow  falls  at  pleasure ; 
The  mother  uplifting 

Her  heart's  dearest  treasure. 
Is  now  only  trying 

To  keep  him  awake. 
While  the  snow-flakes  are  flying, 

And  her  fond  heart  doth  ache. 

vm. 
Still  dark  clouds  are  pouring 

Down  snow,  never  melting. 
And  she  is  enduring 

Its  pitiless  pelting ; 
With  a  wreath  of  the  whitest 

Of  gems  she  is  crowned. 
And  hues  that  are  brightest 

Her  forehead  surround. 

IX. 

Sinking  down  lower  still. 

Now,  then,  behold  her. 
Her  weak  feet  go  slower  still. 

Her  limbs  are  grown  colder ; 
She  has  not  to  cheer  her 

The  glad  things  of  life, 
And  death's  drawing  near  her. 

To  finish  the  strifi. 

X. 

Of  her  life  she  is  weary  now. 

The  snow  is  still  beating ; 
Before  all  seems  dreary  now. 

And  there's  no  retreating. 
On  her  child  are  still  centred 

Her  fond  hopes  below, 
Tho'  the  iron  hath  enter'd 

Her  soul  in  its  woe. 

XI. 

There,  meekly  and  motionless, 

Her  babe  fondly  clasping, 
Silent  and  passionless, 

For  breath  even  gasping ; 
Yes,  there  are  they  lymg 

So  sadly  and  low. 
The  wind  o'er  them  sighing, 

Their  grave- shroud  the  snow. 


xn. 

Yet  faint  not,  sad  mother. 

For  the  thick  clouds  are  clearing ; 
One  struggle — another — 

And  hope  is  appearing ; 
Bear  yet  a  while  longer 

With  suffering  and  grief. 
And  that  hope  will  ^row  stronger. 

And  change  to  rehef. 

xni. 
Now  brighter,  and  brighter  yet 

That  hope  her  heart  cheereth, 
And  lighter,  and  lighter  yet 

The  dark  cloud  appeareth ; 
And  far  in  the  distance 

Are  forms  moving  fast. 
That  are  bringing  assist^ce 

And  comfort  at  last. 

XIV. 

See ! — two  mastifls  are  bounding 

O'er  the  snow  hillocks  lightly, 
And  the  spot  are  surroundmg 

Where  she  still  struggles  Sightly ; 
And  by  the  warm  pressing 

To  the  babe  which  they  give. 
And  their  earnest  caressing. 

The  poor  child  doth  live. 

XV. 

Nor  do  these  dumb  creatures. 

Thus  lab'ring  so  lonely 
In  the  warmth  of  their  natures. 

On  strangers  wait  only ; 
For  their  brave-hearted  owners 

To  the  rescue  have  come. 
The  benevolent  donors 

Of  warmth,  life,  and  home  I 

XVI. 

With  gladness  and  rapture 

Is  the  mother's  heart  swelling, 
Escap'd  from  Death's  capture. 

To  Charity's  dwelling ; 
How  gladly  she  listen'd 

To  the  voice  of  her  child. 
And  her  eyes  how  they  glisten'd 

As  the  babe  sweetly  smiled  I 


Shall  we  now  give  you  a  piece  of  minstrelsy  which  has  come  to  us  all  across  the 
**  broad  Atlantic," — ay,  even  from  Pennsylvania, — for  you  see  we  have  already 
established  our  transatlantic  communication?  While  others  are  discussing  which  is 
the  nearest  port  and  the  safest  harbour,  we  have  laid  down  our  line  of  telegraph, 
by  which  spirit  communicates  with  spirit ;  and  the  spark  of  genius  kindfed  on 
the  Susquenana  and  the  Alleghany  soon  blazes  upon  the  banks  of  the  LifPey. 

FATHER   TIME  AND   HIS   CHILDREN. 

As  Time  passed  on  his  ceaseless  course. 

His  children,  one  by  one, 
To  greet  him  came ; — and  first  appeared, 
Wiw  stately  step  and  flowing  beard. 

His  fearless  first-bom  son. 
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A  snowy  robe  was  round  him  thrown, 

His  brow  was  bare  and  bold ; 
So  proud  was  he  that  he  car*d  for  none— 
He  spoke  in  a  hoarse  and  hurried  tone. 

And  his  breath  was  sharp  and  cold. 

Few  were  the  words  that  passed  between 

Old  Time  and  his  sullen  child. 
When  the  second  came  with  sadder  mien ; 
In  his  dull  face  no  pride  was  seen. 

And  he  seldom,  if  ever,  smiled. 

A  coat  of  glittering  mail  he  wore. 

That  rattled  with  every  breeze ; 
A  crystal  staff  in  his  hand  he  bore. 
And  tears  anon  from  his  eyes  would  pour. 

On  his  icy  cheek  to  freeze. 

A  hurried  greeting,  a  cold  farewell. 

And  Time  on  his  journey  passM ; 
When  he  heard  a  sound  through  the  woodland  swell. 
And  the  voice  of  March  on  his  quick  ear  fell. 

Like  the  rush  of  a  stormy  blast. 

A  merry,  merry  lad  is  March, 

With  his  loud  and  cheerful  song ; 
A  ragged  cloak  o*cr  his  shoulders  cast. 
And  half-unclothed  his  rugged  breast. 
And  little  he  cares  in  his  song  to  rest. 

For  his  lungs  are  stout  and  strong. 

Budely  he  greeted  his  aged  sire. 

Though  his  heart  was  kind  enough ; 
And  the  old  man  smothered  his  kindling  ire, 
While  his  son  struck  wildly  his  tunelesslyre 

To  numbers  wild  and  rough. 

April  came  next,  like  a  laughing  child. 

And  the  old  man's  heart  was  stirred. 
As  she  gathered  flowers  that  were  sweet  and  w3d. 
And  o'er  them  by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled. 
And  her  happy  voice  the  hours  beguiled. 

Like  the  song  of  a  singing  bird. 

Yet  on  she  went,  for  the  gentle  May 

Was  waiting  his  smile  to  meet ; 
She  scattered  blossoms  about  his  way. 
And  flung,  wherever  he  chose  to  stray. 
At  early  mom  or  the  close  of  day, 

Fi^h  dews  to  cool  his  feet. 

Oh,  a  happy,  happy  time  he  had 

Wlule  his  lovely  child  was  nigh  ; 
She  was  never  weary  and  never  sad, 
And  her  mcrrv  voice  made  his  old  heart  glad 

As  the  pleasant  hours  flew  by. 

But  he  might  not  linger,  for  blue-eyed  Jane 

Advanced  with  a  smiling  face, 
Her  form  was  light,  and  a  brilliant  zone 
Of  gorgeous  hues  around  her  thrown. 
And  she  flew  with  a  grace  whicli  wa»  all  hev  oim 

To  her  father's  fond  embrace. 
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She  led  him  away  over  field  and  hill. 

With  iightsome  st^  aad  free. 
His  bosom  with  firagraat  flowers  did  fiO^ 
By  field  i&ad  forest  and  daociiig  rill. 
And  Time  for  a^^diik  had  a  light  good  wiU 

To  be  as  gay  as  she. 

But  she  passed  away  with  her  beauties  rare^ 

And  her  sister,  Iw^ht  July, 
With  fruit-stain'd  Kps  and  goloen  hair. 
Approached  her  sire  with  a  bustling  air. 

For  die  harvest  time  was  nigh. 

And  she  was  a  gay,  industrious  maid. 

With  little  time  to  waste ; 
But  the  noonday  rest  in  the  eooling  shade 
She  loved  full  well ;  or  by  bright  cascade 
To  bathe  her  limbs  ;  or  in  forest  glade 

The  ripe  wild  fruit  to  taste. 

And  the  flowers  which  June  had  kindly  nurs'd 

She  scattered  in  high  disdain. 
But  the  merry  laugh  from  her  red  lips  burst, 
When  the  bright  scythes  swung,  and  she  bound  the  first 

Ripe  sheaves  of  the  yeilow  grain. 

Old  Time  loved  deaiiy  his  bright-ey^d  diiid. 

Though  rest  she  gave  lum  not. 
He  must  follow  her  steps  wherever  she  toiled. 
Till  his  sluggish  veins  with  fever  boiled. 

For  the  sun  shone  fierce  and  hot. 

But  the  merry  harvest  time  was  gone. 

And  Time,  witii  weary  sigh 
And  listless  step,  moved  slowly  on. 
While  August  came  o'er  the  dew-gem'd  lawn 

With  balf-diut,  dix>wsy  eye. 

With  languid  step  did  August  come. 

And  look  of  weariness. 
Her  voice  was  soft  as  the  wild  bee's  hum» 
And  thin  as  if  woven  in  Rider's  loom 

Was  her  bright,  unbelted  dress. 

Some  flowers  of  bright  and  varied  hue 

Among  her  hair  she  wove. 
Scarlet  and  yellow  and  brilliant  blue. 
And  she  bathed  them  oft  in  pearly  dew 

In  meadow,  field,  and  grove. 

But  the  bright  things  drooped  on  her  sultry  brow. 

And  her  sunny  face  grew  wan, 
As  she  heard  a  voice  that  whisper'd  lo^. 
And  soft  as  the  streamlet's  gentle  flow— 
**  Your  flowers  must  die  in  their  smnmer's  glow^ 

For  September  is  coming  on." 

She  passed ;  and  her  sunburnt  brother  sprung 

To  his  father's  side  with  glee. 
His  clear,  shrill  notes  through  the  valleys  rung, 
And  the  songs  that  fell  from  his  silvery  tongue 
Were  gladly  welcomed  by  old  and  young ; 

For  a  cheerful  youth  was  he. 
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A  heavy  load  did  September  bear. 

Though  his  step  was  firm  and  light  :-^ 
The  purple  plum,  the  yellow  pear. 
The  ripe  red  peach  wiUi  its  fracrance  rare ; 
And  he  scattered  his  treasures  here  and  tiier^ 

Like  the  gifts  of  a  fairy  sprite* 

No  wonder  if  Father  Time  should  prize 

His  generous-hearted  boy ; 
But  Time  (as  the  proverb  hath  it)  flies. 
And  with  hurried  step  and  heavy  sighs. 
Such  as  mortals  heave  when  a  bright  hope  dies. 

Or  they  miss  some  promis'd  joy. 

Next  came  October^  richlv  clad. 

In  robe  of  gorgeous  iyQ ; 
A  regal  crown  &oms  his  head» 
Of  purple  ^pes ;  and  round  him  spread 
Were  tne  ripened  fruits  the  trees  had  shed  ; 

For  the  vintage  time  dI:^w  nigh. 

He  looked  about  as  if  to  see 

What  work  was  left  to  do. 
He  chased  away  the  humming  bee 
And  summer  burd,  and  merrSy 
Shook  the  ripe  nuts  from  the  rustling  tree. 

Nor  seemed  his  work  to  rue. 

But  yet  his  work  was  hardly  done. 

When  November  said  m  wratlu- 
*'  You  wear  a  robe ;  you  have  need  of  none. 
I  have  shivered  for  years  for  lack  of  one. 
As  year  by  year  my  course  I  run 
Along  this  dreary  path." 

And  he  was,  indeed,  a  shivering  wight, 

Nor  robe  nor  cloak  he  wore. 
He  grasped  October*s  mantle  bright. 
Tore  it  apart  with  ruthless  might. 
And  scattered  it,  in  sport  or  spite. 

His  &ther*s  face  oefore. 

The  squirrel  he  chased  to  its  winter  rest, 

Within  the  hollow  tree ; 
The  serpent  crawl'd  to  his  earthy  nest. 
As  the  wind  blew  cold  from  the  bleak  nortb-westy 

For  averse  to  cold  was  he. 

But  Time  went  on  with  a  quicker  pacQ, 

And  a  frown  upon  his  orow  ; 
For  how  could  he  wear  a  smiling  face. 
When  a  bloomless  world  was  hb  dweUing-place, 
For  be  sought  in  vain  to  find  a  trace 

Of  hb  favourite  beauties  now. 

December  met  him  with  noisy  shout. 

Like  a  schoolboy's  heedleas  mirth. 
And  he  rung  his  merry  welcome  out — 
**  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  hale  and  stout ; 
But  what,  old  man,  have  you  been  about. 

As  you  journoy'd  round  the  earth  ?" 
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Said  Time,  "  I  have  seen  my  children  all, 

From  the  eldest,  down  to  thee; 
I  have  seen  flowers  bloom  at  the  gentle  call 
Of  one,  by  another's  breath  to  fSl ; 
And  the  bridal  robe  and  the  mooming  pall 

Are  neither  new  to  me* 

**  The  youngest  one  of  all  art  thou. 

And  a  joUy  boy  thou  art ; 
But  thy  eldest  brother's  stormy  brow 
Is  thine,  and  his  robe  of  frost  and  snow ; 
I  would  call  you  twins,  if  it  were  not  so 

That  you're  numbered  so  far  apart." 

December  laughed,  and  his  white  locks  shook. 

As  he  rushed  to  his  brother's  side ; 
The  stem-one  little  sport  could  brook. 
But  him  by  the  hand  he  kindly  took. 
And  his  chilly  face  wore  a  kinder  look. 

As  December  hoarsely  cried— 

^'  We  are  much  alike,  so  our  father  said. 

And  faith,  I  believe  'tis  true. 
For  the  self-same  covering  decks  our  bed ; 
So  here  on  your  breast  I'fl  lean  my  head. 
And  we  will  be  brothers,  linked  and  wed 

In  bonds  of  friendship  true.*' 


And  so  his  frigid  form  he  flung 

On  his  brother's  icy  breast. 
And  a  wild  and  fitful  song  he  sung. 
That  far  away  through  the  forest  rung. 
Till  echoes  fjx>m  hiU  and  valley  sprung 

Ere  he  sunk  to  quiet  rest. 

But  see,  the  evening  is  long  past,  and  the  hours  are  hurrying  us  on  to  midnight. 
There  go  the  chimes  from  the  bell-tower ;  it  is  time  that  we  retire ;  yet  one 
chant  more  ere  we  go.  We  meet  not  again  till  Christmas,  with  its  merry- 
making, shall  have  come  and  gone,  and  this  old  Year  shall  have  died  in  the  arms 
of  his  young  heir.    We  will  smg  him  out,  even  as  we  sang  him  into  life  :.— 


A   CHANT   FOB   THB  END    OF   THE   TEAB. 

All  day  long  the  snow  is  drifting,  drifting  o'er  the  champaign  white ; 
All  the  night  the  broad  December  moonlight  makes  the  silence  bright : 
It  is  winter  I  it  is  winter  I    Harken  to  the  hailstorm's  flight. 

Ay,  the  holy  Christmastide  with  its  vivid  joy  is  fled : 

And  another  year  of  struggle,  almost  numbered  with  the  dead, 

Bids  us  pause  amid  the  turmoil  while  a  saintly  song  is  said. 

Tamely  now  the  merle  and  mavis  flutter  in  the  hedges  near ; 
From  the  cottage  thatch  the  snow  drips  with  many  an  icy  tear  : 
It  is  winter  I  it  is  winter  1  heralding  the  new-born  year. 

Wearily  the  lusty  teams  smoke  against  the  frosty  hill ; 

Ice  has  caught  the  brook's  low  ripple,  curving  in  its  wayward  will ; 

Ice  has  seized  the  very  vapour,  garlanding  the  casements  chill. 
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Mighty  One  I  we  bow  before  Thee,  praising  Thee  for  winter's  chain-* 
Asking  that  a  summer  warmth  in  our  hearts  may  over  reign. 
Warmth  to  cheer  the  poor  and  toil-worn  guider  of  the  heavy  wiun. 

Thou  hast  given,  O  Creator !  Thoa  again  mayest  take  away ! 
Let  us  not  forget  our  8teT\  ardship,  but  go  f<»*TOnd»  day  by  day. 
Cheering  those  who  are  Thy  children  on  their  sorrow-laden  way. 

For  the  power  of  earth  is  passing,  like  the  morning's  flittering  rime. 
And  the  switlcst  of  Thine  angels  guides  the  chariot  of  dme 
Onward  to  the  end  of  all  thuigs,  onward  to  the  holy  dime. 

"  Onwai*d  to  the  end  of  all  things  !*'  yes,  that  is  the  iiresistiblc  decree  of  &te^ 
the  fiat  of  the  Creator  upon  his  whole  creation.  Move  onward  we  must.  Let 
us  then  do  so  submissively,  carefully,  cheerfuUv.  Making  the  pathway  smooth 
by  our  i)atience,  pleasant  uy  our  checriness,  and  easy  by  our  chanty.  Bearing  one 
another's  burthens,  with  a  ready  hand  to  help  him  who  stumbles,  and  a  und 
one  to  dry  the  tears  of  him  who  weeps.  Ana  so  now  must  we,  in  obedience  to 
the  great  command,  pass  away  for  the  present-  Yet  ere  we  go,  give  us  our 
gue.*<lon:  and  if  we  have  cheered  an  hour  of  sadness  at  a  season  when  none 
should  be  sad,  if  we  have  made  your  eye  lighten  with  pleasure,  or  your  lips  smile 
at  our  sallies,  then  are  we  rewarded  witli  the  only  meed  that  true  minstrel  ever 
coveted.  Fare  ye  well,  then,  one  and  all,  and  till  next  we  meet  we  ^ve  you  a 
piece  of  good  advice  for  winter  weather— 

*'  Heap  on  fre&b  fuel,  mako  a  blazing  fire, 
Bring  ont  the  cap  of  kindness,  8pr»d  the  bond, 
Aud  gloilclcn  winter  with  yonr  cheBrfolneiB." 

Fare  ye  well,  once  again,  we  say,  gentki  masters  and  mistresses  alL  Pledge 
us  now,  ere  we  cross  the  threshold,  in  one  toast,  and  in  a  full  cap  of  the  best 

and  brightest— 

"  Health  Ain>  loko  life  to  Maga  I" 

And  so— 

«  Wassail!    To  you  and  yours,  and  all !    All  health  1* 
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